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7864  of  James  C.  Newman,  administrator  of  Hal  W.  Green,  de- 
ceased, V,  The  United  States 

Claimant  for  insurance  paid  by  them  on  vessels.  Besolution  by  Mr, 
Mitchell  of  Oregon,  rdative  to  appropriations  for  reroective 

Claims.  Index  to  private,  Forty-seventn  to  Fifty-first  Congress,  in- 
clusive   _ • 

Canada.  Besolution  by  Mr.  Biggins  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury be  directed  to  send  to  the  Senate  statistics  relative  to  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and 

Chapman,  E.  B.  Besolution  by  Mr.  Allen  relative  to  the  arrest  for 
contempt  of 

Carey,  Mr.  Manorial  of  the  National  League  of  Commission  Mer- 
chants of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  Torrey  bankru{)tcy  bill. 

Charlotte  Harbor  and  Peace  Biver.  Memorial  from  the  citizens  of 
Punta  Oorda,  Fla. ,  protesting  against  the  trivial  appropriation 
provided  for 

Camot.  Communication  from  the  president  of  the  council  and 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  France,  relative  to  the  assassination 
of  President _ 

Clerks  appointed,  removed,  and  promoted  since  March  4, 1898.  Bes- 
olution calling  on  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  information  asto 

Cressy,  E.  T.  Besolution  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  to  pay,  the  sum  of 
|1 ,000  for  services _ 

Civil  Service  Commission.  Beply  of  United  States,  to  Senate  reso- 
lution of  January  23,  1894,  for  stat^nent  of  investigations  since 
March  4, 1889,  of  various  alleged  violations  of  the  civil-service 
law  and  rules  by  the  heads  of  Departments 

Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment.  Besolution  by  Mr.  Call  that  the 
Committee  on,  be  directed  to  inquire  and  report  to  the  Senate 
whether  any  officials  in  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States  have 
been  influenced  in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties  or  in 
the  exercise  of  their  official  power  by  corrupt  means  _ 

Civil-aervice  law,  violations  of.  Besolution  presented  by  Mr.  Lodge 
directing  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  to  report  to 
the  Senate  as  to  the  number  and  character  of  cases  which  it  has 
considered  since  March  4, 1889,  of,  by  the  heads  of  Departments 
or  other  officers  of  the  United  States 
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Subject. 


Vol. 


Civil  service  of  the  United  States.  Resolution  presented  by  Mr. 
Call  that  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Betrenchment  be 
required  to  examine  into  the  condition  of 

Chinese  persons  who  have  failed  to  register.  Resolution  relative  to 
the  deportation  from  the  United  States  of 

Coal  beos  of  the  countrjr.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Peffer  relative  to  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  Government  to  take  possession  of 
and  hold  for  public  use  all  tiie 

Coal  and  iron  ore  to  the  United  States.  Statement  relating  to  the 
rates  of  duty  imposed  by  countries  exporting 

Cockrell,  Mr.  Letter  from  the  Attomev-Qeneral  relative  to  appro- 
priation for  payment  of  judgments  of  tiie  Court  of  Claims  in  In- 
dian depredation  cases  

Cockrell,  Mr.  Statement  relating  to  the  rates  of  duly  imposed  by 
countries  exporting  coal  and  iron  ore  to  the  United  States 

Coke,  Mr.  Resolution  providing  stenographer  for  the  Committee  on 
Fish  and  Fisheries 

Choctaw  Nation.  Letter  from  the  commissioner  of  the,  concerning 
the  tribal  relations  and  tenure  of  land  of  said  nation 

Choctaw  Nation.  Letter  from  the  secretary  of  the,  forwarding  copy 
of  certain  acts  nassed  by  the  said,  relative  to  the  International 
Council  of  Five  N  ations  and  United  States  commissioners 

Columbia  Typographical  Union,  No.  101.  Petition  from  H.  C.  Tet- 
ter, a  member  of,  presented  by  Mr.  Cullom,  praying  for  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  to  establish  Gk)vemment  ownership  and  control  of 
telegraph 

Comanche  and  Apache  tribes  of  Indians.  Memorial  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Kiowa 

Commission  to  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Letter  from  Mereditii  H.  Eidd 
of  the,  regarding  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Territory  of 
the 

Commissioner  of  Patents.    Annual  report  for  year  1893,  of  the 

Communication.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Peffer  providing  for  a  commit- 
tee on,  to  receive  memorials,  x)etitions,  etc.,  from  bodies  of  citizens 
visiting  the  capital 

Condemned  property.  Report  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms,  showing 
condemned  propertv  of  the  United  States  m  his  charge  sold  since 
August  6, 1898,  and  the  proceeds  thereof 

Congressional  Directory.    Official.    Piu^ILI 

Constitution. .  Amendments  to  the,  petition  relative  to 

Conference  on  House  bill  4864.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Hale  relative  to 
a  full  and  free 

Conference  asked  by  the  House  of  Rei)resentatives.  Motion  by  Mr. 
Gray  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments  to  H.  R.  4864 
and  consents  to  the  further 

Conference  report  of  the  conference  committee  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  bill  (H.  R.  6873)  making  appropriations  for  the  supx)ort  of 
the  Army 

Contract  system.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Gray  that  the  Committee  on 
Printing  consider  and  report  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  the 
Government  printing  and  binding  done  under  the _ 

Conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Hill  that 
the,  now  considering  the  differences  between  the  two  Houses  on 
House  bill  4864,  be  requested  to  report  to  the  Senate 

Court  of  Claims.  Statement  from,  snowing  judgments  and  amounts 
thereof,  rendered  by  the  said  court 

Courts  of  Oregon.  Memorial  from  the  clerks  of  the  circuit  and  dis- 
trict, relative  to  the  reduction  proposed  in  the  fees  of  the  officers  of 
said  courts 

Court  of  Claims.  Finding  of  facts  in  the  case  of  John  A.  Fairfax  v, 
the  United  States  by  the 

Crow  Creek  and  Winnebago  reservations.  Letter  from  the  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  presented  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  rela- 
tive to  the  damages  sustained  by  the  settlers  upon  the 
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Cowdon,  John,  of  New  Orleans,  La.  Memorial  showing  the  reasons 
why  Senate  biU  No.  1917  should  become  a  law  at  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Confess,  by 

Cozey,  J.  S.    jResolntion  by  Mr.  Allen  relative  to  the  arrest  of 

Coxey,  J.  S.  Amendment  to  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Allen, 
relative  to  the  arrest  of.    Part  U 

Cuba,  in  the  island  of.  Resolution  relative  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States  held  in  confinement  by  the  Gk)vemment  of  Spain 

Cidlom,  3ilr.  Petition  from  M.  G.  Yetter,  a  member  of  Columbia 
Tyx>ographical  Union,  No.  101,  praying  for  the  passage  of  an  act 
to  establish  Gk)vemment  ownership  and  control  of  telegraph 

Customs  revenue.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Chandler,  relative 
to  the  expenditures  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  detec- 
tion and  prevention  of  frauds  upon  the 

D. 

Daniel ,  Mr.  Resolution  indorsing  the  President's  action  in  using  the 
military  force  to  suppress  lawlessness 

Daniels,  Percy.  Petition  from,  favoring  a  graduated  property  tax, 
with  accompanving  bill 

Davie,  Edwaid  N.,  late  a  folder  in  the  folding  room  of  the  Senate. 
Resolution  providing  for  the  payment  of  six  months'  salary  to 
Mrs.  Katie  Bird,  the  mother  of 

Davis,  Mr.  Concurrent  resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  appoint  a  commission  of  engineers  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  cost  of  deei)ening  the  harbors  of  Superior  and  Dulutn 

Debate.    Resolution  by  Mr.  Allen  relative  to,  on  H.  R.  4864 

District  of  Columbia.  Letter  from  the  Commissioners  of  the,  rela- 
tive to  the  equipment  of  street-railway  cars  with  the  best  available 
fenders 

District  of  Columbia.  Letter  from  the  Commissioners  of  the,  recom- 
mending an  appropriation  of  |51,070  for  repairing  certain  piers  of 
the  Aqueduct  Bridge,  near  the  city  of  Washington,  over  the  Po- 
tomac River .._ 

District  of  Columbia.  Resolution  by  3ilr.  McMillan  relative  to  bills 
chartering  new  street  railroad  corporations  or  to  extend  existing 
liaes  in  the 

District  of  Columbia.  Letter  from  the  Commissioners  of  the,  relative 
to  underground  conduits  for  electric  wires 

District  of  Columbia.  Resolution  relative  to  the  abandonment  bv, 
of  certain  underground  conduits  in  use  for  fire  alarm,  telegraph, 
and  telephone  service 

District  of  Columbia.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Hale  relative  to  shed  being 
coT«structed  at  intersection  of  Fifteenth  street  and  Pennsylvania 
avenue _ 

District  of  Columbia.  Memorial  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the  50  "per 
cent  annual  Concessional  appropriation  law 

District  of  Columma.  Letter  from  the  Conmiissioners  of  the,  pre- 
sented by  the  President  pro  tempore,  forwarding  statements  con- 


cerning certain  streets  and  alleys  in  the  District. 

Dolph,  Mr.  Amendment  to  the  resolution  reported  by  Mr.  Turpie, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  relative  to  Hawaii, 
(Mis.  Doc.  46) 

Dolph,  Mr.  Memorial  from  the  North  Pacific  Breeder's  and  Wool- 
Growers'  Association,  protesting  against  the  passage  of  the  Wil- 
son tariff  bUl  

Dolph,  Mr.  Resolution  providing  for  the  printing  of  all  memorials, 
petitions,  and  communications  presented  to  the  Senate  relating  to 
tariff  legislation  during  the  present  session 

Dolph,  Mr.  Resolution  providing  for  the  printing  of  copies  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  No.  327 

Dolph,  Mr.  Resolution  relative  to  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  building  at  Scklem,  Oreg 
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Subject. 


Dolph,  Mr.  Statement  of  OaUfomia,  Oregon  amd  Nevada  relative 
their  State  rebellion  war  claims  a^pinst  the  Uziited  States 

Dolph,  Mr.  Letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  rela- 
tive to  a  claim  of  Wheaton  &  Chamberlain,  of  California,  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  of  salaries,  fees,  and  commissions  received  by 
the  registers  and  receivers  from  all  sources  at  the  United  States 
land  offices  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Dakota,  Florida,  lov^a,  Kim- 
sas,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, Wisconsin 

Dolph,  Mr.  Resolution  relative  to  arrest  of  Elisha  J.  Edv^ards  for 
contenrpt 

Dolph,  Mr.  Resolution  relative  to  the  arrest  of  Elisha  J.  Edwards 
for  contempt _ 

Dominion  Coal  Company,  Limited,  of  Nova  Scotia.  Amendment  by 
Mr.  Mills  to  resolution  providing  for  the  investigation  of  the  facte 
connected  with  the  historjr  and  organization  of.    Part  II 

Dominion  Coal  Company,  Limited ,  of  Nova  Scotia.  Resolution  to  in- 
vestiigate  the  facto  connected  with  tiie  history  of  the  organisation  of . . 

Dubois,  Mr.  Amendment  as  a  substitute  for  resolution  submitted 
by  Mr.  Stewart  relative  to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  issue  bonds.    Part  II 

Duluth,  harbors  of  Superior  and.  Concurrent  resolution  by  Mr. 
Davis,  directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
engineers  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  cost  of  deepening  the. .. 

E. 

Edwards,  Elisha  J.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Dolph  relative  to  the  arrest 
of,  for  contempt : 

Edwards,  Elisha  J.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Dolph  relative  to  the  arrest 
for  contempt  of 

Extradition  treaty  with  Russia.    Petition  for  the  abrogation  of  the. . 

Extradition  treaty  with  the  Russian  Empire.  Resolution  by  Mr. 
Turpie  relative  to  the 

Election.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Martin,  providing  for  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  r^ulating  the  election  of  f^esident  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  the  election  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people 

Election  cases.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Hoar  to  print  4,000  copies  of  the 
new  edition  of  the  Senate 

Executive  sessions.  Amendment  to  the  rules  submitted  by  Mr. 
Peffer ,  relative  to 

Everett,  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Resolution  by  M^.  Call, 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  a  survey  and  esti- 
mate to  DO  made  of  the  cost  of  dredging  the  bar  at 

Everett  Harbor.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Squire,  instructing  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  all  letters  and  reporto  rela- 
tive to 

Eckington  and  Soldiers*  Home  Railway  Comjiany.  Report  of  the, 
for  the  year  ending  December  81, 1898 

Emplo^ent  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  who  can  not  now 
obtain  work,  etc.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Call  that  it  would  be  a  wise 
public  policy  for  Congress  to  enact  such  measures  as  will  give 

Eulogies.    Senator  Randall  Lee  Gibson 

Eulogies.    Senator  Leland  Stanford 

F. 

Faulkner,  Mr.  Report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  refer- 
ence to  Senate  bill  1802,  53d  Congress,  2d  session,  relative  to  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park 

Faulkner,  Mr.  Memorial  to  Congress  by  the  Joint  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  against  the  repeal 
of  the  50  per  cent  annual  Congressional  appropriation  law 
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Snbject. 


Free  coinage  of  golcL  and  (diver.  Besoltition  submitted  by  Mir.  Mar- 
tin looking  to  &e 

Pmanoe,  bcmks,  and  banking.  Memorial  on,  presented  by  Mr.  Tor- 
fie,  past  and  present,  with  suggestions  as  to  their  futnre 

Fmanoe  Committee.  Besolntion  by  Mr.  Harris  filling  vacancy  in  the 

"  Fires  in  District  Schools. "    Article  from  Kate  Field*s  Washing[ton 

Fi^  and  Fisheries.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of,  on  investiga- 
tions in  the  Colombia  Kiver  Basin  in  regard  to  the  salmon  fisheries . 

Fineries  on  the  coasts  and  rivers  of  the  United  States.  Resolation  by 
Mr.  Call  instructing  the  Committee  on  Fisheries  to  inquire  as  to 
the  condition  of  the 

Fish  and  Fisheries.  Resolution  providing  stenographer  for  the  Com- 
mittee on 

Fish  and  Fisheries.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of ,  as  to  the  advisa- 
bihty  of  establishing  fish-hatchery  stations  at  suitable  points  In 
Wyoming  and  the  States  of  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska. . . 

Fish  and  Fisheries.  Statement  from  the  U.  S.  Commission  of,  show- 
ing expenditures  under  all  appropriations  for  propagation  of  food 
fifiSes  from  July  1,  1892,  to  June  30,  1893 

Foreign  railway  ownership  and  operation.  Collection  of  statements 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rela- 
tive to - 

Foreign  Relations.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Dolph  providing  for  the  print- 
ing of  copies  of  report  No.  227  of  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Cable  or  Telegraph  Company.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Frye  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  inform  tne  Senate  whether  permission  has 
been  granted  to  any.  to  land  its  line  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  since  March  1,  1893 _ 

Fort  Pond  Bay,  N.  Y.  Paiwrs  relative  to  establishment  of  free  port 
at 

Florida,  State  of.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Call  instructing  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Judiciary  to  inquire  and  report  to  the  Senate  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  the  approval  of  public  lands  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  the  State  of  Florida  for  the  benefit  of  the  Florida  Central 
and  the  Peninsular  Railroad  Company 

Frye,  Mr.  Resolution  as  to  the  relations  to  be  maintained  with 
Hawaii  x>ending  the  investigation  ordered  by  resolution  of  Decem^ 
ber  21,  1898 

Frye,  Mr.  Resolution  that  the  Secretary  of  State  inform  the  Senate 
whether  x>ermis8ion  has  been  granted  to  any  foreign  cable  or  tele- 
graph company  to  land  its  line  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
since  Marcn  1. 1893 

G. 

Gallinger,  Mr.  Resolution  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  that  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  any  change  in  the  tarifE 
laws  now  on  the  statute  books  during  the  present  Administration 

Gidlin^r,  Mr.  Amendment  to  the  resolution  reported  hy  Mr. 
Turpie,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  relative  to 
Hawaii  (Mis.  Doc.  46) 

Oallinger,  Mr.  Resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
inform  the  Senate  why  the  gunboat  Castine,  now  at  the  Ports- 
mouth navy-yard,  is  to  be  removed  to  the  Norfolk  Navy- Yard  for 
repairs 

Gamnger,  Mr.  Joint  report  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  different 
Dex>artments  respecting  the  annual  settlement  of  the  public  ac- 
count, December  ^,  1816 

OaUinger,  Mr.     Fires  in  District  schools _ 

0allinger,  Mr.  Report  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  to  whether  the  street  railways  of  Washington  pro- 
pelled by  cable  or  electricity  have  adopted  the  most  effective  f en- 
Jlers  for  the  i)rotection  of  human  life 

Ckillinger, Mr.    Statementof  Patrick Larkin 
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GkJlmger.  Mr.  Besolntion  that  the  Secretary  of  the  TreastirY  be 
directed  to  furnish  the  Senate  with  lists  of  clerks  promotea,  re- 
duced, and  appointed  since  the  4th  of  March,  1898 

GaUinger,  Mr.  Calling  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  information  as  to  clerks  apx>ointed, 
removed,  and  promoted  since  March  4, 1898 

GaUinger,  Mr.  Amendment  to  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Peffer 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  public  savings  bcmks  in  connection 
with  the  Post-Ofl&ce  Department.    Part  II 

Gray,  Mr.    Amendment  proposed  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate 

Gray,  Mr.  Amendment  mtended  to  be  pro];>06ed  to  the  rules  of  the 
Senate ._ 

Gray,  Mr.  Motion  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments  to 
House  bill  4864  and  consent  to  the  further  conference  asked  for 
by  tiie  House  of  Representatives 

Gray,  Mr.  Resolution  that  the  Committee  on  Printing  consider  and 
report  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  Government  printing  and 
binding  done  under  the  contract  system 

Gray,  Mr.    Resolution  relative  to  revenue  duty  on  all  sugar 

Gray,  Mr.  Smith's  Digest  of  Decisions  and  Precedents  on  Powers 
and  Privileges  of  Senate  and  House 

Graduated  property  tax.  Petition  from  Percy  Daniels  favoring  a, 
with  accompanying  bill 

Qas  Light  Company's  works.  Arg^ument  in  favor  of  the  purchase 
by  the  Government  of  the  Washington 

Gkiorge,  Mr.    Resolution  relative  to  naturalization  laws 

Geological  Survey,  Letter  from  the  director  of  the,  presented  by  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Oregon,  concerning  an  investigation  by  a  Govern- 
ment chemist  of  the  problem  of  extracting  the  flour  of  gold  which 
exists  in  the  extensive  beds  of  sand  in  Oregon  and  elsewhere 

GOrger ,  Eliza  H.  Resolution  relative  to  claim  of,  and  Mary  Virginia 
Roulins 

Gtibson,  Mr.  (for  Mr.  Blackburn).  Resolution  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retwy  of  the  Senate  to  pay  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate six  months'  salary  to  Mrs.  Katie  Bird,  mother  of  Edward  N. 
Davie,  late  a  folder  in  the  folding  room  of  the  Senate 

Gibson,  Senator  Randall  Lee.    Eulogies 

Gold  and  silver,  census  distribution  of,  by  States.  Article  on,  pre- 
pared by  Fred.  C.  Waite 

Gold,  flour  of.  Letter  from  the  director  of  the  G^olo^cal  Survey  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Oregon,  concerning  an  investigation  by 
a  Government  chemist  of  the  problem  of  extracting  the,  which 
exists  in  the  extensive  beds  of  sand  in  Oregon  and  elsewhere 

Gold.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Allen  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be  directed  to  inform  the  Senate  from  what  source  the  gold  in 
this  country  outside  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  was 
increased  during  the  fiscal  year  1893 

Gold  and  silver  prices.    The  evidences  of  a  crown  colony  on 

Gordon,  Mr.  Resolution  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the  law  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  imposing  a  tax  upon  tne  issues  of  State  banks 

Gorman,  Mr.  Resolution  providing  for  the  printing  of  certain 
House  executive  documents  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  document 
room - 

GK)rman,  Mr.  Petition  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  rela- 
tive to  erection  of  monument  to  the  Maryland  heroes  of  the  Rev- 
olution   

Government  Printing  Office.  Report  of  the  condition  and  operations 
of,  for  ttie  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1893 

GK)vemment  ownership  of  railway,  telep^'a'Ph,  and  telephone  lines 
in  the  United  States.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Allen  providing  for  an 
investigation  into  the  necessity  and  authority  for 

Government  Printing  Office.  Petition  from  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  several  departments  of  labor  in  the,  relative  to  dangerous 
condition  of  the  H-street  wing  of  the  office  structure 
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H. 

Hale.  Mr.  Resolution  relative  to  a  full  and  free  conference  on  House 
bill  4864 

Hale,  Mr.  Memorial  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  in  relation  to  that 
part  of  the  Wilson  bill  which  places  lumber  on  the  free  list  and 
remonstrating  against  the  adoption  of  the  same 

Hale,  Mr.  Resolution  relative  to  the  abandonment  by  the  (Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Colimibiaof  certain  under^ound 
conduits  in  use  for  fire-alarm  telegraph  and  telephone  service 

Hale,  Mr.  Resolution  relative  to  the  shed  being  constructed  at 
intersection  of  Fifteenth  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue 

Hale,  Mr.  Resolution  relative  to  shed  at  intersection  of  Fifteenth 
street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue.     Part  II 

Hale,  Mr.  Resolution  relative  to  giving  all  persons  representing 
the  varied  industries  of  the  country  opportunity  to  be  heard 
before  Finance  Committee  shall  report  action  on  the  Wilson 
biU 

Hansbrough,  Mr.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  rela- 
tive to  tine  destruction  and  extermination  of  the  noxious  plant  or 
weed  known  as  "saltwort"  or  *  Prussian  thistle" 

Harris,  Mr.    Report  of  the  Berlin  Silver  Commission,  1894 

Harris,  Mr.    Resolution  filling  vacancy  in  the  Finance  Committee. 

Hvris,  Mr.  Resolution  fixing  the  hour  of  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Senate  at  10  o'clock 

Hawaiian  History,  by  N.  S.  Castle.  Memoranda  and  reminiscences 
and  incidente  in 

Hawaii.  Amendment  submitted  by  Mr.  Dolph  to  the  resolution 
reported  by  Mr.  Turpie  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
relative  to 

Hawaii.  Amendment  submitted  by  Mr.  Manderson  to  the  resolu- 
tion reported  by  Mr.  Turpie  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions relative  to  (Mis.  Doc.  46) ^ 

Hawaii.  Amendment  prox>osed  by  Mr.  Stewart  to  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Turpie  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  relative  to 
(Mis.  Doc.  48) 

Hawaii.  Amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Vest  as  a  substitute  for  the 
resolution  reported  by  Mr.  Turpie  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  relative  to  (Mis.  Doc.  46) 

Hawaii.  Amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  QaUinger  to  the  resolution 
reported  by  Mr.  Turpie  from  tne  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions relative  to  (Mis.  Doc.  46) 

Hawaiian  territory  to  the  United  States.  Resolution  presented  by 
Mr.  Turpie  declaring  it  unwise  and  inexpedient  at  this  time  to 
consider  any  project  of  annexation  of  the 

Hawaiian  territory  to  this  coimtry.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Turpie  rela- 
tive to  the  inexpKBdiency  of  furtner  considering  at  this  time  either 
the  treaty  or  project  of  annexation  of  the 

Hawaiian  Islands.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Chandler  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  directed  to  inquire  and  report  to  the  Senate  as 
to  the  constitutional  authority  for  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  March  last,  of  the  Hon.  James  H.  Blount,  as  commissioner 
to  the - 

Hawaii.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Hoar,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be  directed  to  inform  the  Senate  what  sums  have  been  paid  from 
tiie  Treasury  to  the  Hon.  James  H.  Blount  for  salary,  etc. ,  as  special 
commissioner  to 

Hawaii.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Frye  as  to  the  relations  to  be  maintained 
with,  pending  the  investigation  ordered  by  resolution  of  Decem- 
ber 21,  1893 

Hawaiian  Islands.  Resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Hoar,  requesting 
the  President  to  inform  the  Senate  whether  any  ^rson,  whose  name 
has  not  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  aavice  and  consent  has 
been  appointed,  since  the  4th  of  March,  1893,  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  the 
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Hawaii.  Resolntion  by  Mr.  Hoar,  rec^nestdiig  the  President  to  com- 
municate to  the  Senate  copies  of  all  mstmctions  given  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States,  or  any  naval  officer  thereof,  smce 
the  4th  of  March,  1881,  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  pnblic 
order  in 

Higgins,  Mr.  Resolntion  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be 
directed  to  send  to  the  Senate  statistics  relative  to  trade  between 
the  United  States  axLd  Canada 

Hill,  Mr.  Resolntion  that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
considering  the  differences  of  the  two  Houses  on  House  bill  4864, 
be  requested  to  report  to  the  Senate 

Hill,  Mr.  Letters  i^om  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury'  relative  to  H.  R.  6246,  an  act'providing  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  immigrants  by  United  States  consuls 

Hill,  Mr.  Resolution  that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments 
numbered  87  and  304 

Hill,  Mr.  Estimate  of  the  probable  or  nossible  revenue  under  the 
proposed  income  tax,  by  Worthington  C.  Ford,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Treasury  Department _ 

Hill,  Mr.  Resolution  that  the  proceedings  of  the  special  committee 
to  investigate  the  charges  of  oribery  be  open  to  the  public 

Hill,  Mr.    Amendment  to  the  Rules  of  the  Senate 

Hill,  Mr.    Resolution  relative  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff 

Hoar,  Mr.  Resolution  to  print  4,000  copies  of  the  new  edition  of 
the  Senate  election  cases 

Hoar,  Mr.  Resolution  requesting  the  President  to  inform  the  Sen- 
ate whether  any  person  whose  name  has  not  been  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  has  been  appointed  since  the 
4th  of  March,  1898,  to  represent  the  United  States  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands 

Hoar,  Mr.  Resolution  rec[uestin^  the  President  to  communicate  to 
the  Senate  copies  of  all  instructions  given  to  any  representative  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  naval  officer  thereof,  sonce  the  4th  of 
March,  1881,  in  regard  to  l^e  preservation  of  public  order  in 
Hawaii 

Hoar,  Mr.  Petition  from  Albert  A.  Pope,  of  Boston,  and  others,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  road  department  similar  to  the  Agricultural 
Department 

Hoar,  Mr.  Resolution  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  di- 
rected to  inform  the  Senate  what  sums  have  been  paid  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  Hon.  James  H.  Blount  for  salary,  etc.,  as  special 
commissioner  to  Hawaii 

Hoar,  Mr.  Memorial  from  the  Home  Market  Club,  of  Boston,  Mass. , 
asMng  for  the  defeat  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill 

Hoar,  Mr.  R^olution  relative  to  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
against  the  estate  of  the  late  Leland  Stanford 

Hoar,  Mr.  Letter  from  Chief  Justice  Taney  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  relative  to  an  act  taxing  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States 

Hogarty,  Capt.  William  P.  Memorial  of  William  P.  Hogarty  to  ac- 
company ^nate  bill  993  for  the  relief  of 

Home  Market  Club,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Memorial  from,  asking  that 
the  Wilson  tariff  biU  be  defeated 

I. 

Idaho*  Memorial  presented  by  the  President  pro  tempore  from  the 
le^^islature  of,  relative  to  dredging  the  channel  of  the  Spokane 
River 


Investigation.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Call  providing  for  the,  of  the 
organized  efforts  of  corporations  to  control  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislatures  and  members  of  Congress 
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Investigatioii.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Call  providing  for  the,  of  t^e 
organized  efforts  of  corporations  to  control  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  State  legislatures  and  members  of  Congress.    Part  II. 

Investigation.  Besolution  by  Mr.  Peffer  providing  for,  of  charges 
that  Senators  were  implicated  in  sugar-trust  laransactions 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Seventh  annual  report  of  the, 
Dec.  1,1898 

Index  to  private  claims,  Forty-eeventh  to  Fifty-first  Congress,  inclu- 
sive  

Indian  Affairs.  Letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner  of,  presented 
by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  relative  to  the  damages  sustained  by  the  settlers 
upon  the  CrowCreek  and  Winnebago  reservations 

Indians.  Conmmnication  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
relative  to  the  ratification  of  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
Indians  of  the  Rosebud  Agency  and  certain  Indians  of  the  Lower 
Brule  Agency - 

Indians.  Memorial  from  members  of  the  Eiowa,  Comanche,  and 
Apache  tribes  of 

Indian  Territory.  Memorial  from  the  members  of  the  bar  of  the 
second  judicial  circuit  of  the,  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
that  Territory 

Indians.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Lindsay  relative  to  hostile  engagements 
bad  hv  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  with  hostile  bands 
or  tribes  of 

Indiui  Affairs.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  to  increase  the  scope  of 
the  investigations  to  be  made  by  Committee  on.    Part  II 

Indian  affairs.  Amendment  by  Mr.  Jones  to  the  resolution  submitted 
by  Mr.  Pettigrew  providing  for  an  investigation  into 

Indian  depredation  cases.  Letter  from  the  Attorney-G^eneral  relative 
to  appropriation  for  pa3nnent  of  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
in 

Immigration  fund.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Chandler  relative  to  the  re- 
ceipts at  the  ports  of  ^e  United  States  each  year  after  1889,  and 
during  the  six  months  ending  Dec.  81, 1898,  from  the  head  moneys, 
known  as  the 

Immigrants,  inspection  of.  Letters  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative  to  H.  R.  5246,  an  act  pro- 
viding for,  by  United  States  consuls 

Income  tax.  Estimate  of  the  probable  or  possible  revenue  under  the 
nroi>ofled,  by  Worthington  C.  Ford,  chief  of  statistics,  Treasury 
Depaitment 

Iron  ore  im^rted  into  this  country.  Memorial  of  the  Western  Iron 
Ore  Ai»ociation,  praying  for  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  ton  on 

Iron  on  the  free  list.  Memorial  submitted  by  Mr.  McMillan  from 
the  citizens  of  Bessemer,  Mich. ,  protesting  against  putting 

Intoxicating  liquors.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Kyle  prohibiting  the  sale 
or  use  of,  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  during  the  recess  of 
Congress 

Industrial  troubles  in  Chicago.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Allen  calling  on 
the  Attorney-General  for  copies  of  correspondence  with  railroad 
officials  durmg  the 

Industrisd  Christian  Home  Building,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Re- 
port of  the  Utah  Commission,  with  copies  of  the  correspondence 
between  said  Commission  and  the  officials  of  the  Gk>vemment  and 
others,  relative  to  the  occupancy  of  the 

J. 

Jones,  Mr.  Memorial  from  members  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 
Apache  tribes  of  Indians 

Jones,  Mr.    Petition  from  E.  E.  White  for  relief  __ 

Jones,  Mr.  Amendment  to  the  resolution  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  relative 
to  investigation  into  Indian  affairs 
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Kellogg,  William  P.  Besolation  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  pay  his  salary  as  Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisiana  from 
the  4th  of  March,  1867,  to  June  24, 1868 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  tribes  of  Indians.  Memorial  from 
members  of  the 

Kyle,  Mr.  Resolution  prohibiting  the  sale  or  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  during  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress   - - 

Kyle,  Mr.    Argniment  of  the  bill  (S.2146)  to  incorporate  the  Na- 

.   tional  Qss  and  Electric  Li^ht,  Heat,  and  Power  Company 

Kyle,  Mr.  Resolution  relative  to  the  survey  or  exploration  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  Hawaiian  Islands 

Kyle,  Mr.    Article  on  *  *  Census  distribution  of  the  gold  and  silver  by 

.   States,"  prepared  by  Frederick  C.  Waite 

Kyle,  Mr.    Resolution  relative  to  the  x>osition  to  be  maintained  by  the 

^    United  States  toward  the  GK)vemment  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. . 

Kyle,  Mr.  Resolution  as  modified  relative  to  the  Government  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.    Part  n 

Kyle,  Mr.    A  solution  of  the  labor  problem,  by  William  Howard  . . 

Kyle,  Mr.  Memoranda  and  reminiscences  of  incidents  in  Hawaiian 
history,  by  N.  S.  Castle  

Kyle,  Mr.  Resolution  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
furnish  the  Senate  certain  copies  of  orders,  etc. ,  relating  to  mixed- 
bloods  and  their  families,  now  on  the  Indian  reservations  in  South 
Dakota 

L. 

Labor  problem.    A  solution  of  the,  by  William  Howard 

Land  Office.  Report  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General,  rela- 
tive to  certain  mineral  lands  in  the  States  of  Montana  and  Idaho 

Laud  Office.  Letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the,  relative  to  a 
claim  of  Wheaton  &  Chamberlain,  of  California,  accompanied  by 
a  statement  of  salaries,  fees  and  commissions  received  by  the 
reg^ters  and  receivers  from  all  sources  at  the  land  offices  in  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Wisconsin 

Larkin,  Patrick.    Statement  of 

Lewis,  W.  I.  Statement  of,  formerly  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, in  opposition  to  the  proposed  legislation  to  improve  the 
methods  of  accounting  in  the  Treasury  Department 

Librarian  of  Congress.    Annual  report  of,  for  the  year  1898 

Light  and  f o^  signal  for  New  York  Slough,  entrance  to  San  Joaquin 
River,  California 

Lindsay,  Mr.  Resolution  relative  to  imx>ort  duties  on  refined  or  dis- 
colored sugars 

Lindsay,  Mr.  Resolution  relative  to  hostile  engagements  had  by  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  with  hostile  bands  and  tribes 
of  Indians 

Lod^,  Mr.  Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitted by  the  wool  merchants  of  Boston,  March  27, 1894 

Lodge,  Mr.  That  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  be  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  Senate  as  to  the  number  and  character  of 
cases  which  it  has  considered  since  March  4, 1889,  of  violations  of  the 
civil-service  law  by  the  heads  of  Dex)artments  or  other  officers  of 
the  United  States 

Lodge,  Mr.  Resolution  providing  for  an  investigation  of  the 
charges  of  bribery  in  connection  with  certain  Senators. 

Lower  Brule  Indians.    Resolution  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  relative  to  the 

Lumber  on  the  free  list.  Memorial  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  relative 
to  that  part  of  the  Wilson  bill  which  places,  and  remonstrating 
against  the  adoption  of  the  same 
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M. 

McLanrin,  Mr.  EoBoltition  relative  to  the  claim  of  Eliza  H.  Ger- 
ger  and  Mary  Yix^^iniaBbiilins 

McMillan,  Mr.  Memorial  of  the  president  of  the  National  Fraternal 
Congress  relatiye  to  the  taxation  of  the  income  of  fraternal  socie- 
ties  - 

McMillan,  Mr.  Eesolntion  relative  to  bills  chartering  new  street 
nulroad  corporations  or  to  extend  existing  lines  in  the  District  of 
Colmnbia...... , 

McMillan,  Mr.  Petition  of  Charles  E.  Miller,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  provide  a  GK)vemment  telegraph. 

UcMUlan,  Hr.  Memorial  from  the  citizens  of  Bessemer,  Mich., 
protmtiiigagainstpntting  iron  on  the  free  list. ^... 

Handerson,  mi.    '*  The  Discovery  of  Nebrasl^  and  a  Visit  to  Ne- 

,   fara^  in  1062,*'  read  before  the  Nebraska  Eustorical  Society,  in 

I    1880  and  1885,  by  James  W.  Savage  — 

Manderson,  Mr.    Amendment  to  the  resolution  reported  b^  Mr. 

I  Tnriiie  from  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Belatlons,  relative  to 
Hawaii  (Mis.  Doc.  46) 

Manderson,  Mr.  Statement  with  resHLrd  to  Mr.  Duncan's  work 
among  the  Tsimnsheeaxi  Indians  of  firitiflh  Columbia  and  Alaska . 

Manderson,  Mr.  Petition  from  the  inmates  of  the  Soldiers'  Home 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  relation  to  the  proposition  to  charge 
the  pensions  of  inmates  with  board  up  to  $14 

Manderson,  Mr.  Memorials  to  Congress  from  Iowa  relative  to  im- 
proveoHut  of  the  Missouri  River ^ 

Itanderson,  Hi,  Statement  relative  to  license  on  dealers  in  oleo^ 
margarine... , 

Manderson^  Mr.  Amendments  proposed  to  the  resolution  submitted 
by  Mr.  Elyle  relative  to  the  Government  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  . 

Manderson,  Mr.  Statement  in  support  of  memorial  to  Confxem  for 
the  determibation  of  a  proper  policy  for  the  systematie  unprove- 
ment  of  the  Missouri  Biver  .,. 

Mafftin,  Mr.  Resolution  looking  to  the  free  coinage  of  gold  and  sil* 
ver ^-* -.-.- 

Martin,  Mr.  Ameiidmfeiit  to  the  Constitution  regulating  the  elec* 
tion  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  tJnited  States,  and  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. . 

Martin,  Mr.  Memorial  of  William  P.  Hogarty^to  accompany  Sen- 
ate bill  9d8  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  William  P.  Hogarty 

Martin,  Mr.    Petitioa  r^ative  to  amendrnwitB  to  the  Coftistitutiosi. . 

Martin»  Mr.  Commtmication  from  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Aflfairs,  relative  to  the  claims  of  certain  Wyandotte  Indians. 

Maryland  heroes  of  the  Revolution.  Petition  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Ameticaii  Revolutioii  relative  to  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
the 

Memorial  addresses  on  the  life  and  character  of  Leland  Stanford 

Mexican  dollars.  Resolution  byMr.  Wolcott  relative  to  the  coin- 
age of 

Milb,  Mr.    Resolution  amendins^  the  rules  of  the  Senate 

Mills,  Mr.  Amendment  to  resolution  providing  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts  com&ected  with  the  organization  and  historyof 
the  Dominion  Coal  Comjiuiy,  Limited,  of  Nova  Scotia.    Part  U . 

M^,  Mr.  Resolution  relative  to  the  revision  of  the  existing  system 
of  national  taxation 

MQls,  Mr.  Annual  report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  the  year 
1898 

Mitchell,  Mr.,  of  Oregon.  Memorial  of  the  Chamber  of  Commaroe 
of  Portland,  Oreg.,  referring  to  the  Torrey  bankruptcy  bill  as  a 
just  and  wifie  measure  and  demanding  its  early  enactment 

lutchell,  Mr.,  of  Oreg^oti.  Letter  from  the  director  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  concermng  an  investigation  by  a  Qovemment  chemist 
of  the  problem  of  extracting  the  flour  of  gold  which  exists  in  the 
extensive  beds  of  sand  in  Oregon  and  elsewhere 
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Mitchell,  Mr. ,  of  Oregon.  Memorial  from  the  clerks  of  the  circnit  and 
district  courts  of  Oregon  relative  to  redaction  proposed  in  the  fees 
of  the  ofSicers  of  said  courts 

Mitchell,  Mr. ,  of  Oregon.  Proceedings  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade 
relative  to  the  Torrey  bankruptcy  bill 

Mitchell,  Mr.,  of  Oregon.  Appeal  of  the  National  Woolgrowers' 
Association,  of  woolmerchants,  and  others  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  not  to  place  wool  on  the  free  list,  bnt  to  retain  the 
present  duties , 

Mitchell,  Mr.,  of  Oregon.  Resolution  relative  to  appropriations  in 
favor  of  respective  claimants  for  insurance  paid  by  them  on  ves- 
sels  

Mitchell,  Mr. ,  of  Oregon.  Resolution  relative  to  dex)prtation  of  Chi- 
nese persons  from  the  United  States  who  have  failed  to  register. 

Military  force  to  suppress  lawlessness.  Resolution  indorsing  the 
President's  action  in  using  the 

Missouri  River.  Memorials  to  Congress  from  Iowa  relative  to  im- 
provements of  the 

Missouri  River.  Systematic  improvement  of  the,  statonent  in  sup- 
port of  memorial  to  Congress  for  the  determination  of  a  proper 
policy  for  the ^ 

Mixed-bloods  and  their  families.  Resolution  by  'bir.  Kyle  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  furnish  the  Senate  certain  copies 
of  orders,  etc.,  relating  to,  now  on  the  Indian  reservations  in 
South  Dakota 

Morgan,  Mr.  Resolution  relative  to  alleged  combination  in  the  bus- 
iness of  refining  sug^ 

Morgan ,  Mr.  Resolution  providing  for  a  joint  committee,  to  be  com- 
posed of  three  Senators  and  three  memoersof  the  House  of  Repre- 
resentatives,  to  examine  into  and  report  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
Nicaragua  Maritime  Canal  to  Congress 

Morrill,  Mr.  Resolution  referrinp^  certain  parts  of  tiie  President's 
message  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

Mormon  Church.  Memorial  from  the  Utah  Territorial  legislature 
in  favor  of  restoring  certain  real  estate  to  the 

Murphy,  Mr.  Resolution  that  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  that 
no  further  legislation  or  change  in  the  revenue  laws  should  be 
made  at  this  session 

N. 

National  Qsa  and  Electric  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.  Argument  in 
favor  of  the  bill  (S.2146)  to  incorporate  the :_ 

National  park  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Memorial  &om  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  America  favoring  the  establishment  of  a 

Naturalization  laws.    Resolution  by  Mr.  G^rge  relative  to  the  . . . 

Naval  appropriation  bill  (H.  R.  6748).  Papers  in  relation  to  the 
amen^nent  proposed  by  Mr.  Morrill  to  the 

National  Woolgrowers'  Association,  of  wool  merchants,  and  others. 
Api)eal  of  the,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  not  to  place  wool 
on  the  free  list,  but  to  retain  the  present  duties 

Navy.    Report  of  the  Phythian  Board  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

Nebraska  and  South  Dakota.  Details  of  precipitation  of  rain  and 
melted  snow  at  stations  in 

Nebraska.  *  *  The  Discovery  of,  and  a  Visit  to  Nebraska  in  1662, "  read 
before  the  Nebraska  Historical  Society,  in  1880  and  1885,  by  James 
W.  Savage 

Nicaragua  Maritime  Canal  to  Congress.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Morgan 
providing  for  a  joint  committee,  to  be  composed  of  three  Senators 
and  three  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  examine 
into  and  report  as  to  the  conddtion  of  the 

Northern  Pacific  Road.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Voorhees  relative  to  in- 
junction upon  railway  employees  on  the 

North  Pacific  Breeders  and  Woolgrowers*  Association.  Memorial 
Irom,  protesting  against  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill 
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Snbject. 


O. 

OflSoeB  the  salaries  of  which  have  been  omitted.  Statements  show- 
ing the  appropriations  made  dnring  the  first  and  second  sessions 
of  the  Firty-tiiird  Congress,  new  offices  created,  and 

Oleomargarine.    Statement  relative  to  license  tax  on  dealers  in 


P. 

Pacific  railway  companies.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Brice  anthorizing 
the  Conmiittee  on  Pacific  Railroads  to  nuike  a  personal  examina- 
tion of  the  roads  and  properties  of  the  bond-aided  Pacific  railway 
companies 

Padrone  system.    Resolution  by  Mr.  Chandler  inquiring  into  the.. 

Palmer,  Mr.  Memorial  showing  the  reasons  why  Senate  bill  No. 
1917  should  become  a  law  at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  by 
John  Cowdon,  of  New  Orleans,  La 

Paper  money  or  currency.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Allen  relative  to  the 
amount,  if  any,  of  the  different  kinds  of,  issued  by  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  redeemed  since  January  14, 1875 

Patents,  Commissioner  of.    Annual  re^rt  for  the  year  1898 

Pasco,  Mr.  Report  of  committee  appomted  by  St.  Augustine  Board 
of  Trade  to  investigate  the  reasons  for  the  delay  in  the  settlement 
of  the  title  of  Anastasia  Island,  State  of  Florida,  submitted  Jime 
22,1894 

Pearl  Harbor,  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  Hawaiian  Islands.  Resolution 
by  Mr.  Kyle  relative  to  the  survey  or  exploration  of 

Peace  River.  Memorial  from  the  citizens  of  Punta  Gorda,  Fla. ,  pro- 
testing against  the  trivial  appropriation  pravided  for  Charlotte 
Harbor  and 

Peffer,  Mr.  Resolution  relative  to  existing  social  and  business  con- 
ditions   

Peffer,  Mr.    Petition  of  the  unemployed,  and  bill 

Peffer,  Mr.  Resolution  relative  to  the  establishment  of  savings 
banks  in  connection  with  the  Post-Office  Department 

Peffer,  Mr.  Resolution  relative  to  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  Government  to  take  possession  of  and  hold  for  public  use  aXL 
the  coal  beds  of  the  countrv 

Peffer,  Mr.  Amendment  submitted  to  the  resolution  proposed  by 
Mr.  Kyle,  relatK'e  to  the  Government  of  the  Sandwich  Mands 

Peffer,  Mr.  Resolution  providing  for  select  ioint  committee  to  in- 
vestigate facts  relative  to  defective  armor  plates 

Peffer,  Mr.  Resolution  that  the  Vice-President  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  consider  the  present  condition  of  the  country 
with  reference  to  the  prevailing  ousiness  depression 

Peffer,  Mr.  Resolution  providing  for  a  committee  on  communica- 
tion to  receive  memorials,  petitions,  etc.,  from  bodies  of  citizens 
visiting  the  capital 

Peffer,  Mr.    The  Columbia  system  of  question  ballot  and  voting .  _ . 

Puffer,  Mr.  Resolution  relative  to  repeal  of  idl  laws  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  bonds 

Peffer,  Mr.  Resolution  relative  to  the  mailing  of  periodicals,  tracts, 
leaflets,  or  other  similar  publications,  by  the  sack 

Peffer,  Mr.  Resolution  providing  for  select  committee  to  investi- 
gate charges  that  Senators  were  implicated  in  sugar-trust  trans- 
actions on  the  New  York  Exchange 

Peffer,  Mr.    Amendment  to  the  rules  relative  to  executive  sessions. 

Peffer ,  Mr.  Argument  in  favor  of  the  purchase  by  the  Government 
of  the  Washiug^n  Gaslight  Company's  works 

Peffer,  Mr,  Resolution  relative  to  offers  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  proposed  to  be  issued  and 
sold 

Peffer,  Mr.  Petition  from  Percy  Daniels,  favoring  graduated  prop- 
erty tax,  with  accompanying  bin 
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Peffer,  Mr.  Besolntion  relatiye  to  the  anthoritsr  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  TreaBtir7  to  issne  and  sell  bonds  as  proposedinpablifihednotice. 

Peffer,  Mr.  Besoltition  that  the  Committee  on Pabbc  Bnildidgsaiid 
Gronnds  be  directed  to  inquire  as  to  the  need  of  additional  aeryice 
hi  the  Btirean  of  tiie  SnpeiryiBiiiK  Architect  of  the  Treasnrv... 

Pensioners  whose  pensions  have  Deen  snspended  or  canceled  since 
March  4, 1898.    Kesolntion  by  Mr.  Allen  relative  to 

PresidiBnt  pr<>  tempore.  Be^rt  of  committee  of  the  ABsociation  of 
Military  Affairs  of  the  Umted  States  on  the  proposed  act  of  Con- 
gress for  the  protection  of  the  insignia  and  nione  of  the  Bed  Cross. 

President  pro  tempore.  Beport  of  uie  Brightwood  Bailway  Com- 
pany to  J  ahnary  1, 1894 

Prosident  pr6  tempore.  Memorial  from  the  legislature  of  Idaho,  rel- 
ative to  dredging  the  channel  of  the  Spokane  Biver 

PresidiBnt  pro  tempore.  Letter  from  the  CommissionerB  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  forwarding  statements  concerning  the  opening 
of  certain  streets  and  aUejrs  m  the  District 

President  pro  teikipore.  B^Kxrt  of  the  condition  and  operations  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1898 


Presi^ntla  message.  Besolntion  submitted  by  Mr.  Morrill,  referring 
certddn  parts  of  the,  to  the  Committee  on  Fmance 

Perkiiis,  Mr.  Memorial  from  10,000  growers  of  wool  in  California, 
protbstine  JELgainst  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool 

Pettig^W,  Mr.  Besolntion  increasing  the  Bcape  of  the  investigations 
to  M  made  by  the  Con^mittee  oil  Indian  AfiSsdrs.    PartU 

Pettigi*ew,  Mr.    Besolntion  relative  to  Lower  Brule  Indiatis 

Pettigrew,  Mr.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting the  opinion  of  Acting  Cammissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  as  to  *'  a 
bill  graiiting  to  the  Brainerd  and  Northern  Minnesota  Bailroad 
Conii)any  a  right  of  way  throngh  the  Leech  Lake  Indian  Beserva- 
tion.  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 

PettigreWj  Mr.    Petition  from  the  TanJcton  tribe  of  Sioux  Indians. . 

Pettigrew,  Mr*  Papers  relative  to  claim  of  Edwin  H.  Van  Antvrarp 
and  Uhas.  H.  Bat^,  United  States  survejnotB,  for  surveying  west 
bouiidary  6f  Pine  Bidge  Ihdiati  Beeervation 

Pettigi*ew.  Mr.  Besolufion  to  pay  E.  T.  Cressy  tiie  sum  of  $1,000 
for  ifervices 

Pettigtew,  Mr.    Communication  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Afiuurs  relative  to  the  ratification  of  agreement  entered  into  be^ 
tween  the  Indians  of  the  Bosebud  Agency  and  certain  Indians  of 
the  Loti^er  Brule  Agency 

Pettigirew,  Mr,  Letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs relatiye  to  the  damages  sustained  by  settlers  upon  the  Crow 
Creek  and  Winnebago  reservations  in  South  Dakota 

Pilot  charts.  Memorial  from  Puget  Sound  Harbor,  No.  16,  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Masters  and  Pilots  of  Steam  Vessels,  relative  to 
nublicatloil.of 

PHot  chart  of  the  Nortiii  Pacific  Ocean.  Petition  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Seattle,  prasring  for  the  continued  publication  of 
the 


Printing  and  binding  done  under  the  contract  system.  Besolntion 
by  Mr.  Ghray  that  the  Committee  on  Printing  consider  and  report 
as  to  the  advisability  of  having  the 

Private  claixhs.  Index  to,  Forty-seventh  to  Fifty-first  Congress,  in- 
clusive   

Proctor,  Mr.  Memorial  of  owners  of  property  on  L  street,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Senate  bill  1680  and  House  bfll  6596 

Proctor,  Mr.  Papers  in  relation  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Morrill  to  the  naval  appropriation  bill  (H.  B.  6748) 

Property  belonging  to  tne  United  States.  Beport  of  the  Secretary 
01  the  Senate  of  all  in  his  possession  on  the  4th  day  of  December, 
1898 
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y  belpnffbug  to  the  United  States.  Report  of  the  Sergeant-at- 
,  United  States  Senate,  giving  a  fnll  and  complete  accoont  of 

I  his  possesfidon  Deoember  4, 1828 

JbertA.r  of  Boston,  and  others.     Petition  from,  presented 

r.  Hoar,  for  the  establishment  of  a  road  department 

d,  Greg.  Memorial  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of,  pre- 
1  by  m.  Mitchell,  referring  to  the  Torrey  bankruptcy  Inu  as 

nd  wise  measure  and  demanding  its  early  enactznent 

awB  and  regulations.  BeeolTition  as  to  the  amencUng  of,  that 
arson  shall  have  the  right  to  mail  any  periodical,  tract,  leaflet, 

lilar  publication  by  the  sack 

ion  or  the  insignia  and  name  of  the  Bed  Cross.  B^port  of  the 
littee  of  the  Association  of  Military  Affairs  of  uie  United 

I  on  the  proposed  act  of  Confess  for  the 

9d  indus&ies  in  the  United  States.   Besolution  by  Mr.  Allen 

veto  the  number  of  ^rsons  engaged  in _ 

Mr.  Besolution  prondinff  for  tbenrinting  of  6,000  copies  S. 

Doc.  77,  memorial  of  the  National  Woolgrowers*  Association 

"Mr,    Beport  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 

relative  to  certain  mineral  lands  in  the  States  of  Montana 

daho 

lands.  Besolution  bv  Mr.  Call,  instructing  the  Committee 
diciary  to  inquire  ana  report  to  the  Senate  as  to  the  legality 
)  approval  of  public  lands  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
ate  of  Florida  for  the  benent  of  the  Florida  Central  and  the 

sular  Bailroad  Comi)any 

Printer.  Annual  report  of  the,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 

93 

buildings.    Statement  of  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the 

ury  DepjEurtment  relative  to 

Q  car  emplovees.    Besolution  b^  Mr.  Call  providing  for  an 

jgation  of  the  causes  of  the  strike  of  railroad  and 

ui  Board.   Beport  of ,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Q. 

Ifr.    Amendments  to  the  sugar  schedule 

f r.   Amendment  to  Mr.  Vilas's  motion  that  the  Senate  recede 

certain  portions   of  its  amendment   affecting  the  sugar 

ule 

Ifr.  Besolution  relative  to  hearing  a  committee  of  working- 
I  organizations  of  the  United  States  in  opposition  to  H.  B. 

lir.  Amendment  to  the  resolution  sulnuitted  by  Mr.  Stewart 
ve  to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue 

all  bonds.    Parti 

n  ballot  and  voting.    The  Columbia  system 

B. 

Y  ownership  and  opera^don.  Collection  of  statements  from 
lairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  relative  to 
:n - 

L,  Mr.  Petition  from  a  committee  appointed  by  the  several 
tments  of  labor  in  the  Qovemment  Printing  Office  relative 
igerous  condition  of  H  street  wing  of  the  office  structure. . . 
m  war  claims  against  the  United  States.    Statement  of  Cali- 

k,  Oregon,  and  Nevada,  relative  to  their  State 

ition  of  specie  papnents,  an  act  to  provide  for  the.    Besolu- 

ly  Mr.  Allen  relative  to  the  rex>eal  or  section  3  of 

e  laws  should  be  made  at  this  session.  Besolution  by  Mr. 
hy  that  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  that  no  further  leg- 
m  or  change  in  tne 
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Biyers  and  harbors  since  Jannary  1, 1865.  Resolution  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  l^e  Treasury  be  instructed  to  inform  the  Senate  as  to 
the  amount  of  appropriations  by  the  Government  for  the  improve- 
ment of - 

Boad  department.  Petition  from  Albert  A.  Pope,  of  Boston,  and 
others,  presented  by  Mr.  Hoar,  for  the  establisnment  of  a 

Bock  Creek  Bailway.  Beport  of,  for  the  year  ending  December  81, 
1893 

Boulins,  Mary  Virginia.  Besolution  relative  to  claim  of,  and  Eliza 
H.  Gherger 

Bules  of  tne  Senate.  Besolution  by  Mr.  Blackburn  relative  to  the 
revision  ot  the 

Bules  of  the  Senate.  Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Gray  to  the 

Bules  of  the  Senate.    Amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Gray  to  the 

Bules  of  the  Senate.    Amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Hill  to  the •< 

Bules  of  the  Senate.    Besolution  by  Mr.  Mills  amending  the 

Bules  of  the  Senate.    Amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Call  to  the 

Bules  of  the  Senate.    Amendment  oy  Sir.  Allen  to  the 

Bussian  Empire.  Besolution  by  Mr.  Turpie  relative  to  extradition 
treaty  with  the 

Bussian  thistle.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hansbrough,  relative  to  the  destruction  and  ex- 
termination of  the  noxious  plant  or  weed  known  as  **  saltwort/'  or. 

S. 

Spanish  claims  imder  treaty  of  1890.    Besolution  submitted  by  Mr. 

Call  relative  to 

Spain  of  1819.    Besolution  by  Mr.  Call  relative  to  the  treaty  with 

Spain,  Government  of.  Besolution  relative  to  citizens  held  in  con- 
finement by  the,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba 

Saltwort,  or  Kussian  thistle.    Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricid- 

ture,  presented  by  Mr.  Hansbrough,  relative  to  the  destruction 

and  extermination  of  the  noxious  plant  or  weed  known  as  the 

Salem,  Oreg.    Besolution  by  Mr.  Dolph  relative  to  bill  providing 

for  the  construction  of  a  public  builoing  at 

Salmon  fisheries.    Beport  of  the  Conmiissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries 

on  Investigations  in  the  Columbia  Biver  Basin  in  regard  to  the. 
Salt,  duties  on.    Memorial  of  the  salt  manufacturers  of  the  United 

States  to  the  United  States  Senate  asking  that  no  reduction  shall 

be  made  in  the 

Stanford,  Leland.    Besolution  by  Mr.  Hoar  relative  to  the  claim  of 

the  United  States  against  the  estate  of  the  late 

Sandwich  Islands.    Besolution  as  modified  submitted  by  Mr.  Kyle 

relative  to  the  Government  of  the.    Part  H.  _ 

Sandwich  Islands.    Besolution  by  Mr.  Kyle  relative  to  the  position 

to  be  maintained  by  the  United  States  toward  the 

Sandwich  Islands.    Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 

Teller  to  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Kyle  relative  to  the 

Government  of  the 

Sandwich  Islands.    Amendment  submitted  by  Mr.  Peffer  to  the 

resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Kyle  relative  to  the  Government  of  the. 
Sandwich  Islands.    Amendments  submitted  by  Mr.  Manderson  to 

the  resolution  by  Mr,  Kyle  relative  to  the  Government  of  the 

State  banks.    Besolution  by  Mr.  Gordon  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the 

law  and  all  amendments  thereto  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  issues  of. 
Stanford,  Leland.  Memorial  addresses  on  the  life  and  character  of. 
Statuary.    Besolution  relative  to  works  of,  in  connection  with  the 

new  Library 
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Subject. 


Savage,  James  W.  *'  The  DiBCoyery  of  Nebraska,  and  a  Visit  to 
Nebrai^  in  1662,*'  read  before  the  Nebraska  Historical  Society 
in  1880  and  1885,  by 

Sayings  banks  in  connection  with  the  Post-Office  Department.  Beso- 
Intion  by  Mr.  Peffer  relative  to  the  establishment  of 

Savings  banks  in  connection  with  the  Post-Office  Department. 
Amendment  by  Mr.  Ghallinger  to  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr. 
Peffer  relative  the  establishment  of  public.    Part  11 

Sherman,  Mr.  Besolution  relative  to  the  expediency  of  regulating 
by  law  the  emplo3nnent  and  use  of  sleepmg  and  parlor  cars  not 
owned  by  r^lroad  companies _ 

Sherman,  Mr.  Resolutions  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  favor  of  the  Torrey 
bankruptcy  bill 

Sherman,  Mr.  Statement  of  W.  Lewis,  formerly  a  clerk  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  in  opposition  te  the  proposed  legislation  to 
improve  the  methods  of  accounting  in  the  Treasury  Department.. 

Sherman,  Mr.  Resolution  relative  to  the  simulation  of  coins  of  the 
United  States 

Sherman,  Mr.  Memorial  of  National  Woolgrowers'  Association  rela- 
tive to  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  wool  and  woolen  goods 

Sherman,  Mr.  Memorial  from  the  Woolerowers'  Association  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  protesting  against  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
wool  or  woolen  goods 

ScTgeant-at-Arms.  Report  of,  showing  condenmed  property  of  the 
X^ted  States  in  his  cnarge  sold  since  August  6,  1893,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof  - 

Sergeant-at-Arms,  United  States  Senate.  Rex>ort  of,  siving  a  full 
and  complete  account  of  all  property  belonging  to  the  United  States 
in  his  possession  December  4, 1893 

Secretary  of  A^culture.  Letter  from  the,  presented  by  Mr.  Hans- 
brough,  relative  to  the  destruction  and  extermination  of  the  noxi- 
ous plant  or  weed  known, as  *'  saltwort,"  or  **  Russian  thistle  "... 

Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Gkdlinger,  directing  the, 
to  inform  the  Senate  why  the  gunboat  Castine^  now  at  the  Ports- 
mouth Navy- Yard,  is  to  be  removed  to  the  Norfolk  Navy- Yard  for 
purposes  of  repair 

Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Rex>ortof  the,  of  all  property  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  in  his  x>08session  on  the  4th  day  of  December, 
1893 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Letter  from  the,  presented  by  Mr.  Voor- 
hees,  submitting  statement  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  the  12th  day  of  January,  1894,  together  with  draft  of  bill. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Allen,  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  not  clothed  with  any  legal  authority  to  issue  and  sell 
the  bonds  or  other  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment   - - 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Peffer  relative  to  the 
authority  of  the,  to  issue  and  sell  bonds  as  proposed  in  the  pub- 
lished notice 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  bonds.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Stew- 
art relative  to  the  authority  of  the 

Sleeping  and  parlor  cars  not  owned  by  railroad  companies.  Resolu- 
tion by  Mr.  Sherman  relative  to  the  expediency  of  regulating  by 
law  the  employment  and  use  of 

Settlement  of  public  accounts.  Joint  report  from  the  Secretaries 
of  the  different  Departments,  respecting  the  annual 

Street  railways  of  Washin^n,  propelled  by  cable  or  electricity. 
Report  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  to 
whether  the,  have  adopted  the  most  effective  fenders  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  life 

Stewart,  Mr.  Resolution  modified  relative  to  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  and  sell  bonds.    Part  II 
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Stewu*t,  Mr.  Besolntipn  relfttlTe  to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  tne  Treasnry  to  issue  bonds 

Stewart,  Mr.  Amendment  to  i^e  resolution  of  Mr.  TuTx>ie,  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  relative  to  Hawaii  (Mis. 
Doc.  46) 

Silver  coinage.  Memorial  of  the  Utah  Territorial  legislature  in 
favor  of 

Simulation  of  coinsof  the  United  States.  Besolution  by  Mr.  Sherman 
relative  to 

Siouit  Indians.    Petition  from  the  Yankton  tribe  of  the 

Silver  Commission.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Voorhees  authorizing  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  translate  the  proceedings  of  the,  held  at  Ber- 
lin, February  and  April,  1894 

Silver  Commission,  1894.    Report  of  Berlin 

Smith's  Digest  of  Decisions  and  Precedents  on  Powers  and  Privileges 
of  Senate  and  House 

Social  and  business  conditions.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Peffer  relative  to 
existing 

Spokane  River.  Memorial  presented  by  the  President  pro  tempore, 
from  the  legislature  of  Idaho,  relative  to  dredging  the  channel  of 
the 

Stokes,  W.  R.,  of  Lebanon,  Ind.  Letter  from,  submitting  two 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution 

-Soldiers'  Home,  District  of  Columbia.  Petition  from  the  inmates  of, 
in  relation  to  the  proposition  to  charge  the  pensions  of  inmates 
with  board  up  to  91 4 

South  Dakota.  Devils  of  precipitation  of  rain  and  melted  snow  at 
stations  in  Nebraska  and 

Southern  Immigration  Congress,  held  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  May  29,  80, 
anddl,  1894.    Resolution  passed  by 

Sugar.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Morgan  relative  to  alleged  combination 
in  the  business  of  refining 

Sugar  schedule.  Motion  by  Mr.  Vilas  that  the  Senate  recede  from 
certain  x)ortion8  of  its  amendment  affecting  the 

Sugar  schedule.  Amendment  by  Mr.  Quay  to  Mr.  Vilas^s  motion  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  certam  portions  of  its  amendment  affect- 
ing the 

Sugar  schedule.  Motion  by  Mr.  C^ery  that  the  Senate  conferees 
be  instructed  to  insist  upon  certain  amendments  to  the 

Sugar  schedule.    Amendments  by  Mr.  Quay 

Sugar.    Resolution  by  Mr.  Gray  relative  to  revenue  duty  on  all  ... 

Sugars.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Lindsay  relative  to  imx>ort  duties  on  re- 
mied  or  discolored 

Sugar-trust  transactions.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Peffer  providing  for  in- 
vestigation of  charges  that  Senators  were  implicated  in 

Superior  and  Duluth,  harbors  of.  Concurrent  resolution  b^  Mr. 
Davis  directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  appoint  a  commission  of 
engineers  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  cost  of  deepening  the. . 

Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Peffer 
that  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  be  directed 
to  inquire  as  to  the  need  of  additional  service  in  the  Bureau  of  the 

Squire,  Mr.  Memorial  from  the  Geological  Society  of  America 
favoring  the  establishment  of  a  national  park  in  the  State  of 
Washington 

Squire,  Mr.  Memorial  from  Puget  Sound  Harbor  No.  16  American 
Association  of  Masters  and  Pilots  of  Steam  Vessels  relative  to  pub- 
lication of  pilot  charts 

Somre,  Mr.  Petition  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  praying  for  the  continued  publication  of  the  Pilot  Chart 
of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 

Squire,  Mr.  Resolution  instructing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Senate  all  letters  and  reports  relative  to  the  Everett 
Harbor 
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Subject. 


T. 

Tariif.    Resclntion  by  2!^.  ffiU rolatire  to  reviBion  cxf  the., 

Tariif .  Resolntion  ^  Mr.  Dolpli  providbig  for  the  printing  of  M 
memorials,  petitions,  and  cemmtmicationB  presented  to  the  Senate 
relating  to  tariff  legislation  during  the  present  sessicm ^ 

Tariff  laws  now  on  the  statute  books.  Resolution  hv  Mr.  Galllnger 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  l^t  it  is 
miwise  to  attempt  any  change  dwng  the  present  Administration 


in  the. 


Taxation  of  theineomeof^fratemal  societies.  Memcnnai  of  the  poreei- 
dent  of  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  relative  to  the 

Taxing  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
Letter  from  Chief  Justice  Taney  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
relative  to  an  act 

Taxation.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Mills  relative  to  the  revision  of  the 
existing  system  of  national 

Treasury,  condition  of  the.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury presented  bv  Mr.  Voorhees,  submitting  statement  showing  the 
actual,  on  the  l&th  day  of  January,  1894,  together  witii  draft  of  a 
bUl 


Treasury,  Secretary  of  the.  Resolution  by  Mr.  G^allinger  that  the, 
be  directed  to  furnish  the  Senate  with  lists  of  clerks  promoted,  re- 
duced, and  appointed  since  the  4th  of  March,  1898 

Treasury  Departinent.  Statement  of  J.  G.  Garrison,  late  Dej^uty 
First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  in  opposition  to  prox>osed  legisla- 
tion to  improve  methods  of  accounting  in  the 

Teller,  Mr.  The  evidences  of  a  crown  colony  on  gold  and  silver 
prices.    Bimetallism  in  rdation  to  agricultural  depression 

Teller,  Mr.  Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  to  Mr.  Kyle's  reso- 
lution r^tive  to  the  Government  of  tne  Sandwich  Islands 

Teller,  2l£r.  Memorial  from  John  Evans  relative  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  with  other  lines 

Teller,  lib:.  Resolution  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  directed 
to  pay  William  P.  Kellogg,  late  Senator  from  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana, his  salary  as  Senator,  from  the  4th  of  March,  1867,  to  Jtme 
34,1867 

Teller,  Mr.  Amendment  to  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Allen 
relative  to  the  arrest  of  J.  B.  Coxey.    Part  II 

Teller,  Mr.  Memorial  from  the  members  of  the  bar  of  the  second 
judicial  circuit  of  the  Indian  Territory  as  to  condition  of  affairs 
mthat  Territory 

Telegraph.  Petition  of  Charles  £.  Miller,  of  Detroit,  Mich. ,  in  favor 
of  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  provide  a  Government 


tne  passage  or  an  act  to  est 

trolof , 

Tsimpeheean  Indians,  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska.  Statement 
witn  regard  to  Mr.  Dimcan*s  work  among  the 

Torrey  bankruptcy  bill.  Resolutions  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Merchants*  Exchange,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  favor  of  the 

Torrey  bankruptcy  bill.  Memorial  of  the  National  League  of  Com- 
mission Mercnants  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 

Torrey  bankruptcy  bill.  Proceedings  of  the  national  board  of  trade 
relative  to  the 

Torrey  bankruptcy  bUl.  Memorial  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Portland,  Greg.,  presented  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  referring  to  the,  as  a 
just  and  wise  measure  and  demanding  its  early  enactment 

Turpie,  Mr.  Letter  of  W.  R.  Stokes,  of  Lebanon,  Ind.,  submitting 
two  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution 

Torpie,  Mr.  Petition  for  the  abrogation  of  the  extradition  treaty 
with  Russia 

Turpie,  Mr.  Resolution  relative  to  the  extr&diUon  treaty  with  tbe 
Bussias  Empire. 
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Subject. 


Tnrpie,  Mr.  Letters  from  Meredith  H.  Eidd,  of  the  oomxniBBion  to 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  re^fardisg  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
territory  of  the  Five  Tnbes 

Tnrpie,  Mr.  Besolution  declaring  it  unwise  and  inexpedient  at  this 
time  to  consider  any  project  of  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  ter- 
ritory to  the  United  States 

Turpie,  Mr.  Resolution  relative  to  the  inexpediency  of  further 
considering  at  this  time  either  the  treaty  or  project  of  annexation 
of  the  Hawaiian  territory  to  thiscoxm^ 

Turpie,  Mr.  Memorial  on  finance,  banks,  and  banking,  past  and 
present,  with  suggestions  as  to  tiieir  future 

U. 

Utah  Commission.  Report  of  the,  with  copies  of  the  correspondence 
between  said  commission  and  various  officials  of  the  Government 
and  others,  relative  to  the  occupancy  of  the  Industrial  Christian 
Home  building  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ^ 

Utah,  Territory  of.  Memorial  of  the  governor  and  the  legislative 
assembly  of,  for  the  admission  of  Utah  into  the  Union  of  States. 

Unemployed.    Petition  of,  and  bill 

Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Memorial  from  John  Evans  relative  to  the 
consolidation  of  the,  with  other  lines 

V. 

Van  Antwerp,  Edwin  H.  Papers  relative  to  claim  of,  and  Chas.  H. 
Bates,  United  States  surveyors 

Vest,  Mr.  Statement  of  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury 
Dex)artment  relative  to  public  buildings 

Vest,  Mr.  Amendment  proposed  as  a  substitute  to  the  resolution  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Turpie,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

.  relative  to  Hawaii  (Mis.Doc.  46) 

Vice-President.  Communication  from  the  president  of  the  council 
and  the  minister  of  foreign  afif airs  of  France 

Vice-President.  Letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  relative  to  the  equipment  of  street  railway  cars  with  the 
best  available  fenders 

Vice-President.  Letter  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  recommending  an  appropriation  of  $51,070  for  repairing 
certain  piers  of  the  Aqueduct  Bridge,  near  the  city  of  Washmgton, 
over  the  Potomac  River 

Vice-President.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries 
on  Investigations  m  the  Columbia  River  Basin  in  regard  to  the 
'Salmon  fisheries _ 

Vice-President.  Collection  of  statements  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  relative  to  foreign  ownership 
and  operation. . ..' 

Vice-President.  Finding  of  facts  by  the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  case 
of  John  A.  Fairfax  v.  The  United  States 

Vice-President,  the.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation  forwarding  co^jy  of  certain  acts  passed  by  said  Nation 
relative  to  the  International  Council  of  Five  Nations  and  United 
States  Commissioners 

Vice-President,  the.  Findings  of  the  Court  of  Ckdms  in  the  Con- 
gressional case.  No.  7864,  of  James  C.  Newman,  administrator  of 
Hal.  W.  Green,  deceased,  v.  The  United  States 

Vice-President,  the.  Letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation  concerning  the  tribal  relations  and  tenure  of  lands  of  said 
Nation 

Vice-President,  the.  Letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  relative  to  underground  conduits  for  electric  wires.- 

Vice-President.  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion for  the  year  1893  
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Vice-Presidefnt ,  the.  Letter  from  the  Ck)iirt  of  Claims  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  copy  of  findings  in  Case  No.  6653 

Vice-President.  Bemy  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  Senate  resointion  of  Januarv  28, 1804,  for  statement  of  in- 
vesti^tions  since  March  4, 1889,  of  varions  alleged  violations  of 
the  civil  service  law  and  rnles  l^  the  heads  of  Departments 

Vice-President,  the.  Memorial  of  the  governor  and  legL^tnre  of 
tiie  Territory  of  Utah  for  the  admission  of  Utah  into  the  Union  of 
States - -• 

Vice-President.  Memorial  from  the  Utah  Territorial  legislature 
in  favor  of  restoring  certain  real  estate  to  the  Mormon  Chnrch 

Vice-President.  Memorial  of  the  Utah  Territorial  legislature  in  fa- 
vor of  silver  coinage 

Vice-President.  Report  of  Bock  Creek  Railway  of  the  District  of 
Colombia  for  the  year  ending  December  81, 1898 

Vice-President.  Report  of  the  Anacoetia  and  Potomac  River  Rail- 
road Company  for  year  ending  December  81,1898 

Vice-President.  Report  of  the  Eckington  and  Soldiers'  Home  Rail- 
way Comiwmy  for  the  year  ending  December  81, 1893 

Vice-President.  Report  of  the  Belt  Railway  Company  for  the  year 
ending  December  81, 1898 
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IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE& 


Mabch  5, 1894. — Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


The  Yige-Pbesident  presented  the  following 

LETTER  FROM  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO< 
LUBflBIA  RELATIVE  TO  UNDERGROUND  CONDX7ITS  FOR  ELEC- 
TRIC "WIRES. 


Office  Commissioners  Distbict  of  Columbia, 

Washington^  March  i,  1894.    . 

SiB :  The  Commissioners  have  the  honor  to  return  herewith,  with 
their  answer  thereto,  the  following  resolution  of  the  Senate,  dated 
Febmary20,1894: 

Wherer  8  it  has  been  announced  in  the  public  press  that  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  DiBtrict  of  Columbia  are  about  to  abandon  certain  underground  conduits  in 
use  for  iire-alarm,  telegraph,  and  police  telephone  service  in  certain  portions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  have  ordered  in  place  of  said  conduits  that  a  line  of  poles 
be  erected  from  the  rear  of  the  office  of  said  telegraph  and  telephone  service  iu  said 
District,  alonff  Four-and-a-half  street  to  Virginia  avenue  8W.,  for  the  purpose  of 
stringing  overhead  wires  thereon ;  and 

Whereas,  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  18, 1888,  entitled  "An  act  making 
spnropriations  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  tiscal  year  ending  Jone  30, 1889,  and  for  other  purposes,^'  it  was 
provided  that  the  Commissioners  ot  the  District  of  Columbia  should  not,  after  the 
15th  day  of  September,  1888,  permit  or  authorize  any  additional  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, electric-lighting,  or  otner  wires  to  be  erected  or  maintained  on  or  over  any 
of  the  streets  or  avenues  of  the  city  of  Washiuj^ton:  Therefore, 

Besolred,  That  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  directed  to  report  forthwith  whether  they  have  directed,  or  are  about  to 
direct,  the  abandonment  of  any  underground  conduits  now  in  use  by  the  District 
ftnd  the  erection  or  maintenance  in  place  thereof  of  any  telegraph,  telephone,  elec- 
tric light,  or  other  wires  on  or  over  any  of  the  streets  or  avenues  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
iu^on ;  and  if  such  orders  have  been  or  are  about  to  be  given,  under  and  by  virtue  of 
what  authority  of  law  said  action  on  their  part  has  been  or  is  about  to  be  so  taken. 

Attest:  Wh.  B.  Cox, 

Secretary, 

The  Commissioners  have  to  state  that  on  Febmary  12, 189i,  they 
issued  the  following  order : 

Ordered,  That  a  line  of  poles  be  erected  from  the  rear  of  the  office  of  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  service  along  Four-and-a-half  street  to  Virginia  avenue  SW.,  termi- 
nating at  No.  4  engine  house,  for  the  purpose  of  stringing  the  wires  necessary  for 
the  public  service  u  that  section  of  the  city. 

This  order  was  issued  to  meet  a  public  exigency  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing copies  of  communications  from  the  superintendent  of  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  service  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  pursu- 
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ance  of  the  advice  of  the  attorney  for  said  District  as  given  in  the  Mr 
lowing  copy  of  an  opinion  of  that  officer: 

WashinotoNi  D.  C,  January  g7f  1894. 

SiKS :  The  andergronnd  cable  from  this  office  down  Fonr-anda-half  street  to  Vir- 
ginia avenue,  SW.,  carrying  the  fire-alarm  and  important  police  and  school  tel- 
ephone wires,  has  gotten  into  such  a  leaky  condition,  in  consequence  of  the  inse- 
cure and  cheap  meuiod  of  construction  (or  rather,  simply  laying,  as  an  experimeuti 
in  a  cheap  wooden  box),  that  it  is  no  longer  reliable  for  the  important  work  expected 
over  its  12  conductors,  and  upon  which  the  safety  of  South  Washington  depends. 

Several  hundred  dollars  were  enended  in  repairing  this  cable  a  few  years  ago, 
and  to  put  it  in  a  fairly  good  condition  at  this  time  would  involve  an  expenditure 
of  from  $1,000  to  $2,000 ;  and  even  then  it  would  not  be  reliable,  owine  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  laid  only  about  18  inches  below  the  surface  in  a  pine  dox  which  rotted  away 
years  ago.    It  was  put  down  only  as  an  experiment. 

It  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  advisable  to  farther  repair  this  cable,  but,  instead,  to 
erect  a  good  line  of  poles  from  in  rear  of  this  office  along  Pour-and-a-half  street  to 
Yirffinia  avenue,  terminating  at  No.  4  engine  house. 

The  proposed  line  of  poles  can  be  erected  for  about  $475,  and  the  funds  on  hand 
are  sufficient  to  meet  the  expense. 

I  respectfuUy  recommend  the  erection  of  the  poles,  and  have  the  honor  to  request 
your  approval. 

Very  respectfuUy, 

Henry  B.  Miles, 
Superintendent  Telegraph  and  Telephone  S*frvioe,  Dietriot  of  Columbia, 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  SO,  1894, 

Sirs  :  Referring  to  my  letter  of  the  27th  instant,  in  regard  to  the  leaky  cables  on 
Four-and-a-half  street,  I  desire  to  add  to  what  I  then  said  the  further  history  ot  those 
linee,  which  will  show,  as  I  think,  the  le^al  risht  on  your  part  to  permit  the  erection 
of  the  poles  suggested.  Prior  to  the  laying  of  the  cables  in  question,  the  District 
owned  and  maintained  a  line  of  poles  along  Four-and-a-half  s^eet  supporting  over- 
head wires  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  the  cables  were  substituted  and  are  now 
used;  and  the  old  poles  were  on  the  identical  route  proposed  for  the  new  line  of 
poles.  The  reason  for  selectiuc^  Four-and-a-half  street  for  the  experimeutal  cables 
was  that  the  poles  then  along  that  street  were  in  bad  condition,  requiring  renewal 
if  not  substituted  by  cable.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  cables  the  old  poles  were 
removed  because  not  then  needed.  Now  tbe  cables  having  failed,  and  having 
no  funds  at  your  disposal  to  repair  or  renew  the  cables,  and  naving  fundS 
sufficient  to  erect  new  poles,  coupled  with  the  absolute  necessity  to  do  oue  or  the 
other  for  the  proteciiou  of  a  large  aud  important  section  of  the  city,  makes  it  clear 
to  my  mind  that  there  is  no  legal  obstacle  in  the  way.  If,  instead  of  putting  down 
this  experimental  cable  system  ten  years  ago,  new  poles  had  been  erected  and  were 
now  in  a  dangerous  condition,  no  question  could  be  raised  as  to  the  right  to  put  up 
new  poles  for  the  proper  support  of  the  wires.  Because  the  use  of  poles  was  sus- 
pended for  a  time,  while  experimentiuf^  with  cables,  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  for- 
feit the  ri^ht  of  the  District  to  reestablish  its  long-existing  ii re-alarm  wires,  on  origi- 
nal pole  hues,  or  the  erection  of  new  poles  where  aud  when  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  service.  All  of  which  I  humbly  submit  for  your  consideration. 
Very  respectfully, 

Henry  R.  Miles, 
Superintendent  Telegraph  and  TelepiMue  Service, 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  £4, 1894. 

Sirs:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  statement  as  to  the  history  of  the 
underground  cables  on  Four-and-a-half  street,  about  to  be  superseded  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  line  of  poles  from  in  rear  of  this  office  along  Four-aud-a-half  street  to  No. 
4  engine  house  on  Virginia  avenue  southwest:  From  the  summer  of  1}S75  to  the  sum- 
mer of  1884  the  District  of  Columbia  owned  and  used  a  line  of  poles  along  Four-and- 
a-half  street  between  the  points  named  for  the  support  of  its  fire  alarm  and  other 
municipal  wires.  During  the  spring  of  1884  the  Commissioners  were  induced, 
largely  by  Capt.  Greene,  an  assistant  to  the  Engineer  Commissioner,  and  without 
special  authority  or  direction  from  Congress,  but  in  their  own  wise  discretion,  to 
lay  an  experimental  line  of  underground  cables  to  test  the  feasibility  of  under- 
ffTonnd  conductors  for  telegraph  and  telephone  service.    Four-and-a-half  street  was 
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leleeted  for  the  es^riment  for  the  reason  that  the  poles  along  that  route  were  in 
bad  condition,  and  if  not  superseded  hj  cable  woald  hare  to  be  replaced  by  new 
poles.  The  experimental  cables  were  laid  under  the  sidewalks  in  a  shallow  ditch 
aboat  18  inches  deep,  in  a  box  of  pine  boards,  wholly  unprotected,  which  of  course 
soon  rotted  away.  Frequent  opening  of  the  sidewalks  by  plumbers  and  others  in 
the  laying  of  gas  and  water  pipes,  and  for  the  necessary  care  of  the  same,  subjected 
these  unprotected  cables  to  many  unintentional  but  serious  injuries,  such  as  lacerat- 
ing the  lead  covering  so  as  to  expose  the  insulation  of  the  conductors  to  the  slow  but 
surely  destructive  action  of  the  wet  earth  in  which  the  cables  rest.  As  early  as  the 
spring  of  1889  the  leakage  of  currents,  resulting  as  I  have  stated,  became  so  serious 
toat  very  extensive  repairs  had  to  be  made— cutting  out  many  long  sections  and 
inserting  new  lens^hs  of  cable,  involving  an  expenditure  of  nearly  $800  for  labor  and 
material.  Since  uiat  time  like  causes  hiave  produced  like  effects  until  the  cables  are 
8o  leaky  or,  in  other  words,  permit  so  great  an  escape  of  the  electric  current  from 
many  of  the  conductors,  that  it  is  hazardous  to  continue  the  further  use  of  them. 
To  repair  them  even  for  temporary  use  would  involve  an  expense  difficult  to  esti- 
mate, but  not  less  than  $1,000  and  very  possibly  $2,000,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  throwing  so  much  money  away. 

The  cables  were  good,  but  in  consequence  of  the  insecure  method  of  laying  could 
not  last.  All  of  south  and  southeast  Washington  get  telegraph  and  telephone  serv- 
ice through  the  lines  along  this  street;  and  there  are  no  other  pole  lines  nor  conduits 
to  which  the  conductors  could  be  shifted.  The  present  state  of  available  appropria- 
tion for  support  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service  wholly  forbids  an  attempt 
to  repair  these  cables ;  but  it  is  barely  sufficient  to  erect  the  necessary  poles  and 
string  uncovered  wire. 

The  setting  of  the  contemplated  poles  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  new  lines, 
but  simply  to  perpetuate  existing  municipal  lines  that  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

The  erection  of  the  poles  in  question  is  not,  I  think,  even  a  technical  violation  of 
the  law  quoted  in  the  Senate  resolution,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  for  additional 
wires  but  for  the  same  wires  which  have  been  maintained  on  that  street  since  1875. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  law  quoted  is  silent  in  regard  to  poles  which  may  be 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  then  existing  lines.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  that  almost 
every  year  since  the  passage  of  the  law  referred  to  Congress  has  made  provision  for 
extension  of  new  overhead  wires  for  District  municipal  service,  thereby  showing 
that  the  act  quoted  was  not  intended  to  hamper  or  cripple,  much  less  prevent  the 
support  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
municipal  purposes. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Hbnrt  B.  Miles, 
Superintendent  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Service,  Dietriot  of  ColunibitL 

The  COMMIBSIONKRS  OF  THE  DlSTUICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington,  Fehruary  5, 1894. 

Gbntlsmen:  I  have  the  honor  to  return  to  you  herewith  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Henry  R.  Miles,  superintendent  District  police  telegraph  and  telephone  service, 
under  date  30th  ultimo,  calling  attention  to  the  failure  of  the  telegraph  and  fire- 
alarm  cables  belonging  to  the  District,  in  Four-and-a-half  street  Sw.,  in  this  city, 
and  submitting,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  his  letter,  the  right  of  the  District  to  tem- 
porarily reinstate  poles  for  the  proper  support  of  overhead  wires  in  that  street.  I 
have  carefully  examined  this  question.  The  law  in  regard  to  overhead  wi£es  applies 
to  telegraph,  telephone,  and  electric  lighting  companies,  and  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
prevent  the  District  of  Columbia  from  maintaining  overhead  wires  in  cases  where,  as 
in  this  case,  the  underjB^und  cables  have  failed,  and  the  municipality  has  no  funds 
at  its  disposal  to  repair  or  renew  them,  but  sufficient  ooly  to  erect  new  poles.  The 
tendency  of  the  legislation  by  Congress  in  regard  to  overhead  wires  is  against  private 
companies  operating  them.  It  was  never  intended  to  prevent  the  Commissioners  from 
erecting  poles  and  overhead  wires  for  the  use  of  the  District  police  and  fire-alarm 
telegraph  systen»  for  sending  messages  or  signals  t-o  ^uard  against  disorder  and  con- 
flagration. Such  a  use  of  the  streets  is  not  like  a  private  use  of  them  by  telegraph, 
telephone  or  electric-lighting  companies,  but  it  is  a  municipal  use  of  the  greatest 
importance — the  protection  of  life  and  property.  For  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion 
the  emergen cv  shown  in  the  communication  of  Mr.  Miles  justifies  the  erection  by  the 
District  of  poles  and  overhead  wires  on  Four-and-a-half  street,  and  the  maintenance 
of  them  until  Congress  shall  provide  for  an  underground  cable. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  T,  Tromxs, 

Attorney,  District  of  Columhxa. 
The  Qo^syiisBioNXBs, 
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The  Commissioners  sought  to  meet  this  emergency  in  some  other 
way  than  that  to  which  they  were  at  last  compelled  to  resort,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  suggestions  and  inquiry  addressed  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  system,  and  his  response 
thereto. 

Februabt  8, 1894. 

Before  authorizing  ereotion  of  pole  line  I  think  effort  should  be  made —  * 

(1)  To  have  wires  put  in  any  private  condnit  which  may  now  be  laid  along  the 
route  or  any  part  of  it. 

(2)  In  absence  of  such  conduit  to  offer  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone 
Company  permission  for  laying  the  conduit  with  use  of  part  offer  the  District  wires. 

(3)  Failing  in  the  above  to  string  the  wires  on  poles  already  erected. 

Chas.  F.  Powkll, 
Captain  of  Snfinter$,  U»  S,  A,, 
Engineer  Cotnmieeionerf  Distriei  of  Colnwifna. 

Superintendent  Milbs  : 
Is  there  time  for  the  experiments  suggested  above,  or  is  relief  now  demanded  t 

John  W.  Ross, 
Preeideni  Board  of  CommieHonere,  District  of  Columbia, 

Februabt  10, 1894. 

BespectfuUy  returned  with  report  that  there  are  no  conduits  along  that  route. 
Neither  are  there  any  existing  pole  lines  upon  which  our  wires  could  be  strung.  It 
is  true  that  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  Company  and  the  Western  Uuion 
Telegraph  Company  each  have  poles  along  Sixth  street,  but  their  poles  are  already 

I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  entire  subject  and  again  recommend  the  erec- 
crowded  with  their  own  wires,  which,  with  the  electric-light  wires  along  Sixth 
street,  rendered  it  impracticable  to  use  Sixth  street  for  District  wires.    It  would 
not  be  safe  to  delay  the  erection  of  the  proposed  poles  to  await  experiments, 
tion  at  once  of  the  proposed  poles. 

Henrt  R.  Milbs, 
Superintendent  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Service,  District  of  Columbia. 

The  opinion  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  referred 
to  in  the  resolution  to  prohibit  the  reconstruction  of  the  electric  line 
as  proposed  in  the  order  of  the  Commissioners,  seemed  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  derive  essential  support  fix)m  the  use  of  the  word  '^addi- 
tional'' in  the  prohibition  referred  to,  as  the  action  contemplated  by 
the  Commissioners'  order  was  not  the  construction  of  an  additional 
line,  but  the  modified  perpetuation  of  an  existing  one;  also  from  the 
wording  of  the  specific  appropriation  for  "purchase  of  poles"  and 
other  material  for  the  extension  and  repair  of  the  lines  of  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  service,  which  has  been  repeated  in  the  same 
phraseology  in  each  subsequent  annual  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  the  District  government.  The  appropriation  was  evidently  made 
in  that  way  in  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  x)oles  to 
enable  the  Commissioners  to  meet,  among  other  things,  emergencies 
such  as  rendered  necessary  the  action  they  took  in  this  case.  In 
further  support  of  this  view  the  Commissioners  submit  the  fact  that 
no  appropriation  has  been  made  to  place  the  municipal  wires  under- 
ground, or  sufficient  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  section  of  existing 
unserviceable  conduit,  although  the  attention  of  Congress  has  repeat- 
edly been  called  by  them  to  the  advisability  of  providing  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  an  underground  municipal  electric  system. 

As  showing  the  persistence  of  the  Commissioners  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  such  an  appropriation,  they  refer  to  the  item  of  $300,000  "  for 
underground  conduits"  embraced  in  their  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
1895,  for  purchasing,  enlarging,  and  extending  the  electrical  subways, 
and  to  the  following  extract  from  their  annual  report  with  reference  to 
that  estimate,  viz:  "Should  Congress  make  this  appropriation,  which 
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8  earnestly  recommendedy  the  problem  of  abating  overhead  wires  of  the 
elegrapb  and  telephone  service  on  highways  will  have  found  a  satis- 
actory  solution."  This  recommendation,  also,  has  been  disregarded  by 
he  Appropriation  Gonunittee  of  tiie  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
amission  of  any  provision  for  underground  electrical  construction  fipom 
he  District  appropriation  bill  for  1896,  which  it  prepared; 

The  Commissioners  submit  that  the  obligation  to  maintain  a  fire 
klarm  and  police  signal  electric  system  excludes  the  inference  that 
hey  could  inculpably  leave  a  large  portion  of  the  city  without  the 
)rotection  afforded  by  that  system,  because  they  had  not  the  means  to 
epair  a  section  of  unserviceable  underground  line,  while  they  had  at 
heir  disposal  adequate  funds  specifically  appropriated  to  provide 
aaterial  for  keeping  the  system  intact  by  the  construction  of  an 
levated  connection  over  the  same  route. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  W.  Ross, 

Fresident 
Hon.  A.  B.  Stevenson, 

President  of  the  U.  S.  Senate. 


53d  CoNasi:sSy 
2d  Session. 


! 


SENATE. 


c  Mis.  Doo. 
\    No.  106. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


March  5, 1894. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Squibe  presented  the  following 

MEMORIAL  FROM  PUGBT  SOUND  HARBOR  No.  16.  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTERS  AND  PILOTS  OF  STEAM  VESSELS. 
RBIiATIVB  TO  PX7BLICATION  OF  PILOT  CHARTS. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  February  16 j  1894. 
To  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

Toar  memorialist,  Paget  Soand  Harbor  No.  16,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Masters  and  Pilots  of  Steam  Vessels,  would  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  pilot  charts  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean 
are  issued  monthly  by  the  hydrographic  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation. 

The  useftil  information  which  these  charts  contain  of  the  magnetic 
variation,  prevailing  fogs,  currents,  probable  direction  and  strength 
of  winds,  storms,  cyclones,  sailing  routes  to  be  followed  by  steam  and 
sailing  vessels,  weather,  temperature  and  storm  signals,  use  of  oil  at 
sea,  icebergs,  derelicts,  floating  logs  and  other  sources  or  danger  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  mariner,  enabling  him  to  shorten  voyages  and 
avoid  many  dangers. 

The  benefits  to  commerce  and  navigation  by  the  use  of  the  North 
Atlantic  pilot  chart  are  innumerable.  It  being  the  universal  desire  of 
mariners  that  a  pilot  chart  for  the  North  Pacific  should  be  published 
by  the  Hydrographic  Office,  we  would  urgently  request  that  the  item  of 
110,000  for  the  publication  of  a  North  Pacific  chart,  forming  part  of  the 
estimate  of  expenditures  tor  the  ensuing  year  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  be  allowed  and  the  appropriation  made. 

If  by  following  the  chart  rules  for  the  use  of  oil  at  sea  a  single  ves- 
sel or  steamship  is  kept  from  sinking,  thereby  saving  life  and  x)roperty, 
the  small  amount  representing  the  cost  of  this  chart  will  have  been 
wisely  expended. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  375  vessels,  having  82,345  net  tonnage  and 
93,420  l^ross  tonnage,  were  registered,  licensed,  and  enrolled  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Paget  Sound.  The  custom-house  records,  district  of  Puget 
Sound,  for  1893  show: 


TonnBgo. 


Ybreign  en  trance* . . . . 
Cotetwiae  entnmoet. . 

Totol 

Foreign  clearances . . 
Coaatwiae  clearuioea 

Total 


756.  475 
292,326 


1. 048, 801 


891,386 
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At  a  roagli  estimate,  and  aBSuming  that  the  same  vessels  both  entered 
and  cleared,  the  value  of  the  vessels  on  the  Pacific  engaged  in  the 
Puget  Sound  trade  during  1893  was  between  $40,000,000  or  $50,000,000. 
This  fleet  is  operated  at  an  annual  expense  of  not  less  than 
$3,000,000  in  wages  alone,  and  a  probable  expense  of  about  $6,000,000. 
If  the  value  of  cargoes  be  added  to  that  of  the  vessels  it  can  easily  be 
seen  what  a  small  prox)ortion  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  bears  to  the 
amount  of  money  invested  in  vessels  and  cargoes  which  enter  and  clear 
in  the  Puget  Sound  district  alone,  without  considering  other  districts 
which  would  be  benefited,  beyond  any  mere  money  consideration,  by 
the  publication  of  the  proposed  chart.  If  the  masters  of  the  many  ves- 
sels at  sea  could  be  communicated  with  they  would  doubtless  be  only 
too  glad  to  add  their  voice  to  our  plea. 

To  navigators,  we  believe,  the  proposed  chart  will  be  second  only  in 
usefulness  to  that  of  the  Light-House  Service. 

Resolved^  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gressional delegation  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  that  they  be 
requested  to  use  their  influence  to  secure  the  aforesaid  appropriation. 

Eesolvedj  That  the  captain's  clerk  of  this  harbor  be  instructed  to  com- 
municate with  all  other  harbors  of  masters  and  pilots  on  this  coast  and 
request  their  cooperation  and  assistance  in  securing  this  much-desired 
appropriation. 

H.  K.  Stbuvb, 

Captain. 
Per  B.  F.  B., 

8er.  Pilot 

[SEAL.]  F.  A.  ElCHABDSON, 

CaptaMi  Oleri. 


63d  Congbess,  )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doc. 

2d8esH<yn.      ]  \    No.  107. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Mabgh  5^  1894. — Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Allen  presented  the  following 

AMENDMENT 

To  the  mles  of  the  Senate : 

ExjLB  — .  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  whom  a  bill,  reso- 
lution, or  other  measure  may  be  referred,  to  report  the  same  back  to 
the  Senate  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such  reference.  If  such 
committee  shall  fail  to  so  report  the  same  within  that  time,  the  Sena- 
tor  introducing  such  bill,  resolution,  or  other  measure  shall  have  an 
absolute  right  to  have  the  same  reported  to  the  Senate  in  writing  within 
five  days  aSter  demanding  the  same  in  open  Senate. 


i 


53d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  C  Mis.  Doo. 

2d  Session.      ]  \    Nq.  108. 


IS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


March  5, 1894.~R6ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered  to  !>• 

printed. 


Mr.  Mabtin  presented  the  following 

MEMORIAIi  OF  WILLIAM  P«  HOGARTT,  TO  ACCOMPAN7  SENATE 
BILL  993,  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  CAPT.  WILLIAM  P.  HOOARTT. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

The  favorable  consideration  by  Congress  of  the  bill  for  the  relief  of 
W.  P.  Hogarty  (S.  993— H.  R.  2393)  is  petitioned  for  solely  on  grounds 
of  justice  and  equity,  herein  set  forth  at  necessary  length.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  is  not  only  a  merited  measure  of  relief  to  Capt.  Hogarty,  but 
that  the  subject  involved  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  the  whole 
Army  as  affecting  those  officers  who^  though  the  lowest  in  rank,  yet  are 
always  the  first  to  meet  the  enemy  m  battle  and  who  invariably  have 
in  time  of  war  the  most  arduous  and  hazardous  duties  to  perform,  con- 
stituting, as  they  do,  the  cleaving  edge  of  the  Army. 

It  is  affirmed  without  fear  of  successful  refutation  that  no  similar 
measure  of  relief  has  been  extended  by  Congress  for  greater  gallantry 
in  acticm,  or  for  more  meritorious  services  rendered,  or  for  more  numer- 
ous disabilities  received,  or  for  greater  suffering  endured  as  a  result  of 
military  service  during  and  since  the  late  war. 

To  a  clear  understanding  of  the  merits  of  this  measure  and  of  the 
equities  involved  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  various  acts  of  Congress 
affecting  promotion  on  the  retired  list  of  the  Army. 

The  act  of  July  28, 1866,  provides,  in  section  32: 

That  officers  of  the  regular  Army  entitled  to  he  retired  on  account  of  disahility 
occasioned  hy  wounds  received  in  hattle  may  be  retired  on  the  full  rank  of  the 
command  held  hy  them,  whether  in  the  regular  or  volunte-er  eervice,  at  the  time  such  toounde 
were  received. 

Under  this  law  a  lieutenant,  if  in  command  of  bis  company,  when 
w  junded,  would,  when  retired,  be  immediately  promoted  on  thef  retired 
list  to  the  full  rank  of  captain,  it  mattered  not  whether  he  was  a 
second  or  first  lieutenant.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  greater  or 
lesser  degree  of  disability  occasioned  by  such  wounds  or  the  character 
of  the  service  rendered  were  in  no  way  essential  to  such  promotion. 

This  law  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  June  10, 1872,  but  only  as  affect- 
ing subsequent  retirements,  officers  promoted  on  the  retired  list  under 
the  act  of  July  28, 1866,  being  exempt  from  its  operations.  Therefore  in 
the  case  of  officers  who,  like  Capt.  ilogarty,  were  retired  previous  to 
June  10, 1872,  the  law  of  July  28, 1866,  promoting  officers  on  the  retired 
list  to  the  rank  of  command  held  when  wounded,  is  still  in  full  force  and 
applicable  in  law  and  equity  to  their  cases. 
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Had  Capt.  Hogarty's  deafness  been  the  result  of  a  wound,  it  matters 
not  how  slight,  or  how  devoid  of  merit  the  service  rendered  when 
incurred,  he  would  have  been  promoted  immediately  upon  his  retire- 
ment in  1871  to  the  full  rank  of  captain,  mounted,  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  many  others,  as  it  was  the  rank  of  the  command  held  by  him 
when  his  deafness  was  incurred.  This  the  following  certiUcate  of 
Capt.  Levi  F.  Burnett  clearly  proves: 

Certificate  of  Capt,  Levi  F,  Burnett,  Seventh  U,  S.  Infantry. 

[Xow  on  file  in  the  record  room  of  the  Senate.] 

To  whom  it  may  concern : 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  been  personaUjr  acquainted  with  Lieut.  W.  P. 
Hogarty,  U.  8.  Arm3',  retired,  since  1865,  at  which  time  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Twenty-first  regiment  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  of  which  I  was  adjutant.  Immedi- 
ately upon  his  joiniut;  the  regiment  he  was  placed  in  command  of  Company  K,  the 
command  of  wliich  he  retained  until  the  regiment  was  disbanded  at  the  close  of  the 
war. 

Shortly  afteirward  he  was  ordered  to  duty  in  the  Bureau  K.  F.  and  A.  L.  for  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  of  which  I  was  adjutant-general. 

During  the  larger  portion  of  the  time  Lieut.  Hogarty  served  in  Kentucky  he  was 
on  duty  at  the  headquarters  of  the  commissioner  for  the  State,  and  under  my  per- 
sonal observation,  performing  duties  which  exposed  him  to  all  kinds  of  weather  at 
the  most  inclement  seasons  of  the  year,  on  account  of  which  his  sense  of  hearing 
became  so  greatly  impaired  he  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  on  surgeon's  certifi- 
cate of  disability  with  permission  to  visit  Europe  for  special  treatment. 

From  the  opnortunities  offered  me  by  my  position  both  as  adjutant  of  the  Twenty- 
first  regiment  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  and  as  adjutant-general  for  the  commissioner 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  declaring  that  the  duties  per- 
formed by  Lieut.  W.  P.  Hogarty  during  these  periods  were  similar  in  every  respect, 
fully  as  important,  as  difficult  and  dangerous  in  their  execution,  requiring  as  much 
good  judgment  and  wise  discretion  in  their  performance  as  were  assigned  to  any 
officer  on  similar  service  in  the  State  holding  the  rank  of  captain. 

The  efficient  manner  in  which  Lieut.  Hogarty  discharged  these  important  duties 
gave  entire  satisfaction  to  all  his  superior  officers.  This  is  further  and  more  folly 
attested  by  the  late  Ma.j.  Geu.  Jeff.  C.  Davis,  commanding  the  military  district  of 
Kentucky,  in  a  communication  to  the  War  Department  and  now  on  file  in  the  Adju- 
tant-General's office,  who  said : 

''Lieut.  Hogarty  is  an  inteUi^ent  and  efficient  officer.  *  *  *  He  has  been  ren- 
dering gallant  and  signal  service  arresting  guerrillas  and  desperadoes  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.'' 

Levi  F.  Bubnktt, 
Lieutenant y  Seventh  U,  S.  Infantry. 

The  following  statement  of  Ool.  George  A,  Woodward,  XT.  8.  Army, 
who  commanded  Capt.  Hogarty's  regiment,  shows  still  farther  that 
Gapt.  Hogarty  always  had  the  duties  of  a  captain  to  perform^  both  in 
the  command  of  his  company  and  also  that  of  his  post: 

Col,  Woodward? »  etatement. 

I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I  have  known  Capt.  W.  P.  Hogaity  for  many  years. 
He  served  under  my  command  in  Tennessee  between  1867  and  1870.  At  that  time 
he  was  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Forty-fifth  U.  S.  Infantry. 

He  was  an  excellent  officer  and  not  only  performed  the  duties  of  a  subaltern  with 
fidelity  and  intelligence,  but  being  sent  by  me  to  command  the  company  and  post 
of  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  he  displayed  in  that  service  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

He  subsequently  commanded  his  company  and  the  post  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
confirming  by  his  conduct  there  the  good  promise  of  his  earlier  service  as  a  company 
and  post  commander. 

George  A.  Woodward, 
Colonel  J  U,  S.  Army  (Retired). 

The  above  certificate  of  Capt.  Levi  F.  Burnett  proves  that  Capt 
Hogarty's  deafness  was  contracted  while  performing  the  duties  of  a 
captain,  mounted,  while  on  detached  duty  serving  on  the  staff  of  Mjy. 
Gen.  JeJt'C.  DaviSj  commanding  the  military  district  of  Kentucky. 
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The  subsequent  statement  of  Col.  Woodward  still  farther  shows  that 
Capt.  Hogarty  was  always  in  command  of  his  company  and  post,  per- 
forming not  only  the  duties  of  a  captain  in  the.  command  of  his  com- 
pany, but  invariably  had  the  duties  of  still  higher  rank  to  perform  in 
the  command  of  his  post.  In  addition  thereto  he  has  held  independent 
commands  on  the  frontiers  equal  to  that  of  a  captain,  in  the  discharge 
of  which  duties  his  deafaess  has  been  still  further  increased. 

Subsequent  to  the  foregoing  acts  another  law  was  passed  affecting 
promotion  on  the  retired  list.  It  was  approved  March  2, 1875,  and  was 
known  as  the  Crawford  bill.  Under  its  operations  officers  previously 
promoted  on  the  retired  list  were  reduced  from  the  ^^ranJc  of  eommatid^ 
to  the  ^^  actual  rank^  held  when  wounded.  A  proviso  was  attached  to 
this  bill  which  exempted  from  any  reduction  thereunder  those  officers 
who,  like  Capt.  Hogarty,  had  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg,  or  had  been  in  serv- 
ice twenty-five  years. 

{t  is  clear  that,  had  Capt.  Hogarty  received  promptly  that  promotion 
to  which  lie  was  undeniably  entitled,  he  would  have  continued  to  have 
held  the  promotion  under  the  proviso  quoted  because  he  had  lost  an  arm. 
But  he  has  not  only  lost  an  arm,  he  has  also  lost  the  sense  of  hearing,  his 
deafness  proving  even  a  greater  disability  than  the  loss  of  an  arm  or 
a  leg.  It  totally  incapacitates  and  disqualifies  him  from  engaging  in 
any  civil  pursuit  or  occupation  whatever;  moreover,  it  forced  him  upon 
the  retired  list  contrary  to  his  expressed  wishes,  when  he  was  the 
senior  of  his  grade  and  a  vacancy  existed  in  the  grade  above  him.  In 
support  of  which  the  following  letter  of  Maj.  Charles  Smart,  of  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Army,  an  officer  of  eminent  standing  in  the 
medical  profession,  clearly  proves : 

Wab  Department.  Surgeon-General's  Office, 

Jvashington,  D.  C,  February  19,  1S92, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  do  not  think  any  line  of  treatment  will  help  your  deafness  much. 
Ear  drums  are  of  no  account  in  your  case,  and  trumpets,  although  they  increase  the 
Tolume  of  sound,  diminish  distinctness  of  articulation. 

I  have  often  thought  that  for  anyone  above  the  condition  of  an  automatic  laboring 
machine,  the  loss  of  hearing  was  infinitely  more  of  a  loss  than  that  of  an  arm  or  a  leg. 

The  man  with  an  artificial  leg  is  mentally  ready  for  anything  that  may  crop  up, 
but  when  speech  is  in  order,  and  how  much  of  the  current  business  of  life  has  to  be 
transacted  in  this  way,  he  is  left  out  in  the  cold,  no  matter  how  keen  may  be  his 
observation  or  how  bright  may  be  his  intelligence,  when  dealing  with  matter  that 
comes  to  him  otherwise  than  by  the  ear. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Charles  Smart, 
Major  and  Surgeon,  U,  S,  Army, 
Lieut.  W.  P.  HOGARTT, 

U,  S,  Army  {retired). 

As  Dr.  Smart  is  himself  a  sufferer  from  partial  deafness  gives  added 
weight  to  his  opinion. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  pen  of  another,  and  expressing  the 
consentient  opinion  of  mankind  on  this  terrible  disability,  is  also  sub- 
mitted : 

The  misery  caused  by  the  loss  of  hearing  can  not  be  described.  What  innumera- 
ble sources  of  enjoyment  are  closed  to  the  deaf.  They  are  sufferers  who  wander 
through  life,  objects  of  pity  and  compassion,  their  lives  in  constant  danger,  con- 
demned to  a  solitary  existence  all  the  more  terrible  from  the  life  and  animation 
around  them ;  seen,  but  unheard.  And  even  when  the  loss  of  hearing  is  but  par- 
tial, the  affliction  is  scarcely  less  severe.  As  the  blind  can  not  realize  the  pleasure 
derived  from  the  seiise  of  sight,  so  the  totally  deaf  often  can  not  comprehend 
their  loss  as  do  those  whoso  lieario^  is  but  partially  impaired,  and  who  can  hear 
jnst  well  f*nongh  to  kntiw  that  there  is  much  said  and  done  around  them  of  which 
they  can  get  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge. 

Indeed,  the  greater  amount  of  misery  caused  by  the  loss  of  hearing  \s  neeu  \ii  t\ift 
case  of  those  persons  who  cai^bear  when  spoken  to  from  a  short  distance,  ox  'm  vstloxx^ 
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tone  of  voice,  but  who  are  yet  unable  to  hear  what  is  said  by  one  friend  to  «nother 
in  ordinary  conversation,  and  who  are  shut  off  entirely  from  all  enjoyments  of  pub- 
lic speaking,  lectures,  concerts,  the  theater,  the  opera,  and  the  church ;  in  fact,  all 
those  elevating,  emotional,  and  intellectual  enjoyments  which  come  through  the 
organ  of  sound. 

To  show  that  the  bill  for  Capt.  Hogarty's  relief  is  not  without 
precedent,  the  following  partial  list  of  officers  who  have  received  pro- 
motion in  the  manner  petitioned  for  is  submitted: 

Albert  W.  Preston,  promoted  from  captain  to  coloneL  (See  Senate  Report  No. 
409,  Forty- fourth  Congress. 

Thomas  £.  Maley,  promoted  from  captain  to  lieutenant-colonel.  (See  Senate 
Beport  No.  634.  Forty-fourth  Congress.) 

John  Pulford,  promoted  from  lieutenant  to  colonel.  (See  Senate  Report  No.  682, 
Forty-fourth  Congress.) 

Joseph  Conrad,  promoted  from  captain  to  colonel.  (See  Senate  Report  No.  S96, 
Forty -sixth  Congress.) 

Samuel  Ross,  promoted  from  lieutenant  to  brigadier-general. 

Charles  G.  Freudenburgh,  promoted  from  captain  to  lieutenant-ooloneL 

Samuel  W.  Crawford,  promoted  from  colonel  to  brigadier-generaL  * 

The  report  of  the  committee  in  each  of  the  above  oases  state  as  suf- 
ficient cause  for  granting  the  promotion  asked : 

That  the  iqjuries  received  more  completely  incapacitate  and  disqualified  these 
officers  from  engaging  in  any  business  or  occupation  whatever  than  would  the  loet 
of  an  afifi  or  a  Ug. 

Congress,  by  subsequent  legislation,  still  further  recognized  the  jus- 
tice of  promoting  officers  on  the  retired  list  in  certain  cases. 

Under  the  act  approved  September  29, 1890,  any  officer  of  the  Army 
below  the  rank  of  brigadier- general,  who  was  senior  of  his  rank  when 
retired,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  existing  in  the  next  grade  above 
him,  was  immediately  promoted  on  the  retired  list  to  the  next  higher 
grade.  This  law  was  also  retroactive  and  carried  promotion  to  those 
who  were  retired  five  years  previously. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  law  several  officers  were  promoted  on 
the  retired  list;  as,  for  instance,  Lewis  Merril  was  promoted  under  it 
from  the  rank  of  major  to  that  of  lieutenant-colonel.  George  W.  Kings- 
bury was  also  promoted  under  it  from  the  grade  of  lieutenant  to  the 
fiill  rank  of  captain. 

The  case  of  Lieut.  Henry  H.  Bellas,  promoted  under  it,  merits  a 
moment's  consideration  as  it  shows  more  fully  the  operations  of  this 
law,  and  defines  by  analogy,  more  clearly,  the  equities  involved  in 
Capt.  Hogarty's  case. 

Henry  H.  Bellas  was  commissioned  in  the  Army  from  civil  life  Oc- 
tober 1, 1873  (nine  years  after  the  close  of  the  late  war^  a/nd  thirteen  years 
after  Capt,  Hogarty  had  entered  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
in  1861).  Five  years  after  his  retirement^  Lieut,  Bellas  wa^  promoted 
under  this  law  to  the  full  rank  of  captain^  mounted. 

Congress  passed  another  law,  approved  October  1, 1890,  under  which 
all  officers  below  the  rank  of  major,  who  were  seniors  of  their  grades 
when  retired,  were  promoted  on  the  retired  list  to  the  next  higher 
grade.  This  law  differed  from  the  preceding  one  in  being  nonretro- 
active, and  in  confining  its  benefits  to  officers  below  the  rank  of  major. 
Under  its  operations  between  50  and  100  officers  have  been  promoted 
on  the  retired  list.  As  this  law  is  still  in  full  force,  and  continuous 
in  its  operations,  that  number  is  constantly  being  increased. 

Another  case  of  recent  promotion  on  the  retired  list,  occurring  under 
this  law,  requires  a  moment's  consideration,  as  showing  more  fully  its 
operations. 
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Douglass  A.  Howard  was  oommissioned  in  the  Army  as  a  second  lien- 
tenant,  June  14, 1878  {<ibaut  seventeen  years  after  Capt.  Hogarty  entered 
ike  Army).  He  was  retired  June  14,  1892,  on  account  of  disability, 
occasioned  by  disease  contracted  while  serving  in  the  Ordnance  Corps, 
one  of  the  most  coveted  and  least  dangerous  departments  of  the  non- 
combative  branches  of  the  military  service.  Immediately  upon  his 
retirement  he  was  promoted  on  the  retired  list  to  the  full  rank  of  cap- 
tain, mounted. 

When  Capt.  Hogarty  was  retired  he  was  the  senior  of  his  grade,  and 
a  vacancy  existed  in  the  next  grade  above  him,  to  which  he  should  have 
been  promoted,  but  instead  was  retired  without  the  promotion  justly 
his  due. 

Surely  those  officers  who  served  creditably  during  the  war  and 
became  disabled  by  battle  wounds  shodld  not  be  regarded  as  less 
deserving  of  just  and  equitable  treatment  than  is  thus  freely  accorded 
officers  who  have  entered  service  since  the  war;  who  have  served  only 
in  time  of  peace  f 

As  this  last-mentioned  general  law,  like  the  act  of  July  28, 1866,  did 
not  cover  all  deserving  and  meritorious  cases,  several  special  acts  of 
Congress  were  passed  for  the  relief  of  officers  claiming  equitable  con- 
sideration, of  which  the  following  are  submitted  as  illustrations: 

George  M.  Wheeler  was  retired  on  the  rank  of  captain  June,  1888. 
By  special  act  of  Congress,  approved  September  27, 1890,  he  was  pro- 
mot^  on  the  retired  list  to  the  full  rank  of  major  (see  Senate  Report 
No.  923,  Fifty-first  Congress).  Maj.  Wheeler  entered  the  service  in 
1866,  after  the  close  of  the  late  war.  He  was  placed  on  the  retired 
hst  on  account  of  disease  contracted  in  time  of  peace  while  an  officer 
of  the  Engineer  Corps. 

Thomas  W.  Lord  was  also  promoted  on  the  retired  list,  by  special 
act  of  Congress,  from  the  grade  of  lieutenant  to  the  full  rank  of 
captain  {see  Report  H.  R.  No.  546,  Fiftieth  Congress.) 

Capt.  Ix)rd  enlisted  in  the  volunteer  service  July  21, 1862,  more  than 
a  year  later  than  Capt.  Hogarty  did.  He  was  commissioned  in  the 
Army  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  grade  with  Capt.  Hogarty. 
At  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  Lieut.  Lord  loss  one  leg  and  was 
severely  disabled  in  the  other,  but  was  nevertheless  continued  in  active 
service  for  nearly  eighteen  years,  doing  duty  with  his  regiment  on  the 
frontiers,  until  he  had  attained  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  when  he 
was  retired  on  that  grade  and  subsequently  promoted  on  the  retired 
list  by  special  act  of  Congress  to  the  full  rank  of  captain,  as  stated. 

The  report  of  the  committee  in  Lord's  case  assigns  as  a  sufficient 
cause  for  his  promotion  after  retirement  ^'that  had  his  retirement  been 
delayed  he  would  have  attained  in  active  service  the  rank  of  captain.'^ 
Promotion  would  have  come  to  Capt.  Hogarty  in  like  manner  had  he 
been  accorded  like  consideration;  but  as  it  was  refused  him  on  account 
of  his  deafness,  like  Capt.  Lord,  he  appeals  to  Congress  for  relief  hop- 
ing to  receive  like  favorable  consideration  of  his  appeal. 

Of  the  total  number  of  officers  on  the  retired  list  of  the  Army  more 
than  sixty  saw  no  service  whatever  during  the  late  war,  and  were, 
therefore,  retired  on  account  of  disabilities  incurred  since,  in  most  cases 
the  result  of  sickness,  or  other  causes  than  battle  wounds.  Of  this 
number  three  are  now  majors,  two  of  whom  have  received  promotion  on 
the  retired  list.  Over  thirty-Jive  are  captains j  over  thirteen  of  whom  have 
also  been  promoted  on  the  retired  list. 

To  a  full  and  clear  understanding  of  Capt.  Hogarty's  case  it  only 
remains  necessary  to  gi\^  a  brief  synopsis  of  his  military  history. 
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MILITABY  HISTORY. 

When  the  President  made  his  first  call  for  volunteers  Mr.  Hogarty 
was  a  student  at  college.  With  several  other  fellow-students  he  was 
among  the  first  to  respond,  and  being  accepted,  was  duly  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  as  a  private  soldier  in  Company  D, 
Twenty- third  Regiment  ^ew  York  Volunteers,  on  the  16th  day  of  May, 
1861.  On  the  4th  day  of  December  following  he  was  placed  on  detached 
service  with  (Light)  Battery  B,  Fourth  tTnited  States  Artillery,  com- 
manded by  Capt  John  Gibbon,  and  at  that  time  forming  a  part  of  the 
"Iron  Brigade,'^  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  commendable  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hogarty  x)erformed  each  and 
every  duty  assigned  him,  botl^  as  a  noncommissioned  officer  and  as  a 
private  soldier,  is  attested  by  the  following  certificate  of  his  battery 
commander,  now  on  file  in  the  War  Department: 

Camp  Barrt, 
Washington,  D,  C,  January  1, 1865, 

Sib:  This  is  to  certify  that  WiUiam  P.  Hogarty,  late  of  the  Twenty-third  New 
York  Volanteers,  served  in  my  Company  B,  Fonrth  U.  S.  Artillery,  from  December 
4,  1861,  to  December  13^  1862,  when  he  was  discharged  on  account  oY  wounds  received 
at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  December  13,  1862. 

Mr.  Hogarty  disiinguiahed  himself  while  nnder  my  command  for  iftteJ%ence,  industry, 
and  close  attention  to  duty,  and  for  extreme  gallantry  at  the  battles  of  Antietam  and 
Drederickshurg,  Va, 

I  take  special  pleasure  in  recommending  him  to  your  favorable  consideration. 

He  not  being  a  member  of  my  company^  though  doing  duty  with  it  as  a  noncommis- 
sioned officer,  I  w€is  not  permitted  to  recommend  him  for  a  commission  in  the  regular  Army 
as  his  merits  eminently  deserved. 

Trusting  that  he  may  now  receive  those  marks  of  appreciation  firom  the  Govern- 
ment which  his  bravery  and  high  moral  vharacter  entitles  him, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  general,  very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Stewakt, 
Brevet  Captain,  Fourth  V,  8.  Artillery,  Commanding  Battery. 

The  Adjutant-General,  U.  8.  Army, 

This  certificate  of  Maj.  Stewart,  who  commanded  Mr.  Hogarty's 
hsbtteryjevideuce&th^thj  extreme  gallantry  in  two  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
of  the  war  Mr.  Hogarty  had  earned  and  was  justly  entitled  to  a  com- 
mission in  the  mounted  service  of  the  regular  Army,  the  attainment 
of  which  was  denied  him  solely  because  he  was  a  volunteer,  although 
doing  duty  at  the  time  with  regular  troops  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  for  bravery  and  exemplary  conduct,  winning  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  for  distinguished  gallantry  in  two  battles,  and  in  which 
he  was  severely  wounded,  loosing  an  arm. 

W.  P.  Hogarty  participated  in  all  the  battles^  marches,  and  campaigns 
in  which  his  battery  was  engaged,  never  being  absent  firom  duty  at 
any  time  or  for  any  cause. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  numerous  battles  in  which  he 
took  part. 

Engagement  at  Falls  Churchy  Va.,  1862. 

Capture  of  Falmouth,  Va.,  April,  1862. 

Battle  of  Rappahannock  Station,  August  21  to  23,  1862. 

Battle  of  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.,  August  24,  1862. 

Battle  of  Gainesville,  Va.,  August  28,  1862. 

Battle  of  Groveton,  Va.,  August  29,  1862. 

Battle  of  Bull  Run,  Va.  (second),  August  30,  1862. 

Battle  of  South  Mountain,  Md.,  September  14,  1862. 

Battle  of  Antietam,  Md.,  September  16,  1862. 

Battle  of  Antietam,  Md.,  September  17,  1862. 

Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  December  13, 1862. 
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In  the  lastrnamed  battle  he  was  severely  woaiided,  loosing  his  left  arm 
at  the  shoulder  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  on  account  of  this  wound  he  was 
discharged  the  service  January  29, 1863. 

W.  P.  Hogarty  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant,  Twenty-first 
Regiment  Veteran  Eeserve  Corps,  January  30,  1865,  and  immediataly 
placed  in  command  of  Company  K,  the  command  of  which  he  retained 
until  the  regimental  organization  was  broken  up  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

He  was  shortly  afterwards  assigned  to  duty  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
serving  at  the  headquarters  of  Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  G.  H.  Fredricks,  from 
which  he  was  transferred  to  special  duty  at  the  headquarters  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Jeff.  G.  Davis,  commanding  the  military  district  of  Kentucky. 

He  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  Gctober  16,  1866, 
having  been  previously  appointed  second  lieutenant.  Forty-fifth  U.  S. 
Infantry,  to  date  from  July  28, 1866. 

Immediately  after  his  appointment  he  was  placed  on  recruiting 
service  at  Govington,  Ky.,  and,  at  the  same  time,  placed  in  command 
of  a  detachment  of  troops  stationed  at  that  point. 

Upon  the  organization  of  his  regiment  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
Gompany  E  of  his  regiment,  from  which  he  was  afterwards  relieved 
and  placed  in  command  of  Gompany  H  and  the  post  of  Pulaski,  Tenn., 
the  command  of  which  he  retained  until  the  post  was  abandoned.  He 
was  then  returned  to  the  command  of  his  own  company,  with  which  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  ordered  to  Ghattanooga,  Tenn.,  where  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  that  post. 

He  was  relieved  from  the  command  of  his  company  and  the  post  of 
Ghattanooga,  Tenn.,  by  orders  from  the  War  Department  and  again 
assigned  to  duty  at  the  headquarters  of  Maj.  Gen.  Jeff.  G.  Davis,  com- 
manding the  military  district  of  Kentucky. 

Among  the  many  duties  assigned  to  Gapt.  Hogarty  while  serving  at 
the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Davis,  was  the  capturing  of  guerrillas  and 
desperadoes  who  at  that  time  infested  the  State;  a  service  more  haz- 
ardous in  its  nature,  more  dangerous  in  its  execution,  subjecting  him 
to  greater  hardships  and  exposure  to  the  severest  weather  at  the  most 
inclement seasonsof  the  year ;  demanding  the  exercise  of  greater  energy, 
skill,  and  discretion  than  would  the  command  of  a  company  of  troops 
in  the  field,  and  in  every  respect  as  important  as  any  duty  assigned  to 
any  officer  on  similar  detached  service  holding  the  rank  of  captain. 
While  in  the  x>erformance  of  these  duties  Gapt.  Hogarty's  deafness  was 
contracted  as  shown  by  the  certificate  of  Gapt.  Levi  F.  Burnett,  also 
by  the  records  of  the  retiring  board  in  Gapt.  Hogarty's  case. 

The  efficient  manner  in  which  Gapt.  Hogarty  performed  these  deli- 
cate and  dangerous  duties  is  ftilly  attested  by  the  following  statements 
of  Gens.  John  Ely  and  Jeff.  G.  Davis,  in  a  communication  to  the  War 
Department  and  now  on  file  therein. 

Office  of  thk  Chief  Superintendent,  State  of  Kentucky, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Lieut.  Hogarty  has  been  ander  my  command  since  Jnly,  1865.  He  ie  an  inttlligent, 
^Mentf  and  gallant  oficer,  and  in  erery  respect  weU  qualified  to  fiU  with  credit  to 
himself  and  honor  to  the  service  a  higher  position  than  he  seeks. 

John  Ely, 
Brevet  Brigadier- General,  U,  8,  Volunteers,  Chief  Superintendent, 

Headquartebs  Miutary  District  of  Kentucky. 

Respeotfully  forwarded,  approved,  and  highly  recommended.  Lieat.  Hogarty  is 
hitelligent,  efficient,  and  in  every  respect  well  qualified  for  the  position  he  seeks. 

Be  MS  been  rendering  gallant  and  signal  service  arresting  guerrillas  and  desperadoes  in 
MfereniparU  of  tke  State. 

Jeff.  C.  Davi^, 
Brevet  Major-GeneraL  Commanding. 
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Evidence  of  the  efficiency  wherewith  Capt.  Hogarty  discharged  the 
duties  which  devolved  upon  him  might  be  easily  multiplied,  but  only 
this  additional  testimony  is  submitted. 

In  a  letter  to  Maj.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  dated  Louisville,  Ky.,  Sep- 
tember 28, 1866  (now  in  the  possession  of  Gapt.  Hogarty),  Gen.  Ely 
says:  "  Capt,  Hogarty  is  one  of  the  best  officers  on  duty  in  the  8tate.^ 

On  account  of  exposure  while  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties  Capt 
Hogarty's  deafness  was  contracted,  as  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  report 
of  the  retiring  board  in  his  case.  His  deafness  rapidly  increasing 
as  a  result  of  continued  exx>osure  while  in  the  discharge  of  these 
duties,  he  was  given  a  6-months'  leave  of  absence  on  surgeon's  certifi- 
cate of  disability  with  permission  to  visit  Europe  for  special  treat- 
ment. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  proper  to  mention  that  Gapt.  Hogarty 
has  been  under  the  most  eminent  aurists  in  both  Europe  and  America, 
but  without  having  received  any  material  benefit. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  his  leave  he  rejoined  his  regiment  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  ordered  with  his  company  to  Union,  W.  Va.,  where 
upon  the  consolidation  of  his  regiment  with  the  Fourteenth  U.  S. 
Infantry,  he  was  placed  on  waiting  orders,  and  immediately  assigned 
to  duty  on  the  frontier  in  the  command  of  recruits  crossing  the  plains, 
in  the  performance  of  which  duty  his  deafness  was  still  further 
increased. 

When  Gapt.  Hogarty  was  placed  on  waiting  orders  he  was  the 
senior  officer  of  his  grade  in  both  his  own  and  the  regiment  with  which 
his  wa'S  consolidated,  and  a  vacancy  existed  in  the  next  grade  above 
him  caused  by  the  death  of  Lieut.  James  K.  Warden  to  which  he 
should  have  been  immediately  promoted,  but  instead  he  was  placed  on 
duty  on  the  frontier,  as  stated,  performing  duty  equal  in  every  respect 
tiO  the  command  of  a  company,  which  subjected  him  to  greater  hard- 
ships and  exposure,  still  further  increasing  his  deafness. 

That  Capt.  Hogarty's  deafness  and  not  the  loss  of  his  arm  was  the 
direct  cause  of  his  having  been  removed  from  line  of  promotion,  and 
subsequently  retired,  thereby  deprived  of  promotion  fully  earned  and 
clearly  his  due,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  two  officers  of  his  regiment, 
both  junior  to  him  in  rank^  each  of  whom  had  lost  an  arm,  Lieut. 
W.  W.  Bowers  having  lost  his  right  arm,  and  Lieut.  George  B.  Judd 
his  left,  were,  nevertheless,  continued  in  active  service  and  in  line  ot 
promotion. 

A  notable  related  fact  in  this  connection  merits  a  moment's  consider- 
ation as  showing  the  unfortunate  discrimination  Capt.  Hogarty  has 
had  to  endure  because  of  his  numerous,  and  unprecedentedly  severe 
disabilities. 

When  he  was  relieved  from  duty  with  his  regiment  and  placed  on 
waiting  orders  he  was,  as  stated,  the  senior  of  his  grade,  standing  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  while  Lieut.  Judd,  of  his  regiment,  was  his  junior, 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  list.  Lieut.  Judd  is  now  a  captain  on  the 
retired  list,  promoted  thereon  since  his  retirement,  while  Gapt.  Hogarty 
still  remains  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant. 

As  evidence  that  the  War  Department  itself  regarded  Capt.  Hogarty's 
deafness  as  a  greater  disability  than  the  loss  of  his  arm  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that,  at  the  time  he  was  relieved  from  line  of  promotion,  a  num- 
ber of  vacancies  existed  in  the  Army  in  his  grade  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  filled,  to  which  he  asked  to  be  assigned,  but  was  refused 
assignment  on  account  of  his  deafness.  He  subsequently  asked  to  be 
assigned  to  duty  as  military  instructor  at  civil  colleges,  but  his  request 
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was  again  refused,  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Anny  assigning  as  the 
only  cause  for  refusal  that  his  deafness  too  completely  incapacitated 
him  for  the  duties.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Gapt.  Hogarty's 
deafness  was  contracted  and  increased  to  its  present  extent  while  an 
officer  of  the  Army,  and  while  performing  the  duties  of  a  captain, 
mounted. 

As  evidence  that  the  Government  recognizes  that  Gapt.  Hogarty  has 
fully  earned  the  rank  of  captain  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
brevetted  three  times,  and  to  the  rank  of  captain,  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious conduct  in  battle.  He  was  brevetted  first  lieutenant  for  ^^  gallant 
and  meritorious  services  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.'^  He 
was  again  brevetted  first  lieutenant  and  captain  for  ^^  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  during  the  war.''  {See  Official  Army  Register  for 
18d4,  p.  323.)  In  addition  thereto  he  has  been  awarded  the  ^^Gongres- 
sional  medal  of  honor"  for  <^ distinguished  gaUantry  at  the  battles  of 
Antietam  and  Fredericksburg,  Ya.,"  authorized  by  act  of  Gongress  to 
be  conferred  upon  those  officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  privates 
who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  action.  {See  Official  Army 
Register  for  1894,  p.  326.) 

The  Military  Gommittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty- 
second  Gongress,  recognizing  the  fact  that  Gapt.  Hogarty  was  the  senior 
of  his  grade  when  removed  from  line  of  promotion,  and  that  he  should 
then  have  been  promoted  to  the  vacancy  existing  in  the  grade  above 
him,  but  overlooking  strong  equitable  claim  to  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  mounted,  dating  back  to  the  act  of  July  28, 1866,  which 
promoted  officers  to  the  rank  of  command  held  when  disabled,  under 
which  he  bases  his  claim  to  promotion,  as  his  deafness,  contracted 
while  x>erforming  the  duties  of  a  captain,  mounted,  is  proven  to  be  a 
greater  disabili^  than  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  a  leg,  unanimously  recom- 
mended his  promotion  to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant.  It  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  into  the  status  of  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Army,  as  established  by  Gongress,  to  ascertoin  if  faU  and 
complete  justice  would  be  done  Gapt.  Hogarty  by  such  promotion. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  difference  in  rank  between  the  grades  of 
second  and  first  lieutenants.  Promotion  firom  the  grade  of  second  to 
that  of  first  lieutenant  in  no  way  increases  an  offlcePs  rank,  or  in  any 
way  changes  his  status  as  an  officer,  as  he  is  still  a  lieutenant.  Their 
duties  are  the  same,  differing  only  in  precedence  in  command.  Their 
allowances  are  identical  in  every  respect.  Lieutenants  of  the  Army, 
although  officers,  have  no  rank;  they  are  merely  subaltern.  The  lowest 
grade  in  the  Army  having  rank  is  that  of  captain. 

The  grade  of  second  lieutenant  belongs  only  to  military  organizations 
having  battalion  formations.  For  this  reason  there  are  no  second  lieu- 
tenants in  the  Medical  Gorps  of  the  Army,  though  that  branch  of  the 
service  has  the  grade  of  lieutenant.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Signal 
Gorps.  The  gr^e  of  second  lieutenant  has  recently  been  abolished  in 
the  Ordnance  Gorps,  as  that  Gorps  has  no  battalion  formation,  and  is 
retained  in  the  Engineer  Gorps  because  that  Gorps  has  a  battalion 
formation. 

There  is  little  difference  between  the  pay  of  a  second  and  that  of  a 
first  lieutenant.  On  the  retired  list  it  amounts  to  only  $75  per  year. 
The  pay  of  a  second  lieutenant  of  cavalry  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  first 
lieutenant  of  infantry.  The  difference  between  the  pay  of  a  first  lieu- 
tenant and  that  of  a  captain  on  the  retired  list  is  $300  per  annum, 
while  the  difference  between  the  pay  of  a  captain  of  infanlxy  and  that 
of  a  m^jor  on  the  retired  list  is  $525  per  year. 
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Under  section  9  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1853,  Oongress  itself  has 
established  that  there  is  virtually  no  difference  between  the  grades 
of  second  and  first  lieutenants,  as  that  act  says,  <^  A  lieutenant  of  engi- 
neers and  ordnance  shall,  after  fourteen  years'  service,  be  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain.''  Thus,  in  computing  service  under  this  law,  time 
served  as  a  second  lieutenant  counts  the  same  as  that  served  as  a  first. 
In  fact,  should  an  officer  serve  the  whole  term  of  fourteen  years  as  a 
second  lieutenant,  he  would  immediately  be  promoted  under  this  law  to 
the  full  rank  of  captain,  passing  over  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant  as 
though  the  grades  of  second  and  first  lieutenants  were  one. 

The  above  law  has  been  recently  reaffirmed  in  the  case  of  lieutenants 
of  the  Signal  Service  under  the  act  approved  October  1, 1890,  which 
also  promotes  them  to  the  rank  of  captain,  mounted,  after  fourteen  years' 
service. 

Under  the  act  of  June  23, 1874,  all  lieutenants  of  the  Medical  Gorps 
of  the  Army,  after  five  years'  service,  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, mounted. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  chaplains  of  the  Army  while  in  active 
service  receive  the  pay  of  a  lieutenant  only,  but  immediately  upon  their 
retirement  receive  the  rank  and  retired  pay  of  a  captain.  TMs  also  is 
clearly  promotion  on  the  retired  list. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  passage  of  the 
amended  House  bill  for  the  promotion  of  Gapt.  Hogarty  to  the  grade  of 
first  lieutenant,  as  recommended  by  the  House  Military  Gommittee, 
would  virtually  afford  him  no  relief,  as  it  in  no  way  increases  his  rank, 
while  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  pay  he  would  receive  is  so  small  and 
so  out  of  proportion  to  the  difference  in  pay  between  the  other  grades 
of  the  service  it  would  scarcely  justify  the  time  and  trouble  consumed 
in  its  passage. 

In  the  case  of  the  foregoing  class  of  officers  of  the  noncombatant 
departments  of  the  Army,  viz,  the  chaplains,  the  doctors,  the  lieuten- 
ants of  the  Engineer  Gorps,  of  the  Ordnance  Gorps,  and  of  the  Signal 
Gorps,  who  receive  promotion  as  a  result  of  length  of  service^  as  also  in 
regular  order  as  a  result  of  seniority,  their  duties  being  more  in  har- 
mony with  civil  avocations,  they  can,  when  retired,  readfly  adjust  their 
professional  knowledge  and  skill  acquired  in  the  military  service  to 
civil  pursuits.  But  in  the  case  of  those  officers  of  the  fighting  arms 
of  the  service  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  study  and  the 
practice  of  the  art  of  war,  there  is  no  place  in  civil  pursuits  where  their 
acquirements  in  this  particular  can  find  employment.  Especially  is  it 
so  in  the  case  of  those  officers  disabled  in  the  service  to  the  extent  Oapt. 
Hogarty  has  been. 

Ab  Gapt.  Hogarty  was  an  officer  of  infantry  when  retired,  it  may  be 
asked  are  there  precedents  for  giving  him  the  rank  of  captain,  mau/nted  f 
A  brief  reference  to  the  official  Army  Begister  for  1894  will  show  that 
there  are. 

W.  S.  Johnson  was  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Twenty -fourth  U.  8. 
Infantry.  When  he  was  retired  he  was  promoted  on  the  retired  list  to 
the  fiUl  rank  of  captain,  mounted. 

Gharles  T.  Green  was  a  captain  in  the  Forty-second  IT.  S.  In&ntry. 
When  retired  he  also  was  promoted  on  the  retired  list  to  the  rank  of 
captaiui  mounted. 

W.  E.  Smedberg  was  a  captain  in  the  Fourteenth  U.  S.  InfiGkntry. 
When  retired  he  likewise  was  promoted  on  the  retired  list  to  the  fall 
rank  of  captain,  mounted. 
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As  Gapt.  Kofrarty  served  during  the  war  in  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished batteries,  if  not  the  moat  distinguished  battery^  in  the  Union 
Army,  in  which  he  lost  an  arm,  and  in  which  he  won  the  Congres- 
sional medal  of  honor  for  distinguished  gallantry  in  two  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  the  war,  Antietam,  and  Fredericksburg,  Ya.,  and 
in  which  he  earned  a  commission  in  the  regular  mounted  service^  as 
shown  by  the  letter  of  Maj.  Stewart,  but  which  was  refused  him  because 
he  was  a  volunteer;  and  for  services  in  which  he  has  been  hrevetted 
three  times  and  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  inasmuch  as,  while  performing 
the  duties  of  a  captain,  mounted,  while  on  detached  duty  capturing 
guerrillas  and  desperadoes  he  contracted  another  and  still  greater  disa- 
bility ^  more  severe,  more  disabling,  and  more  totally  incapacitating  him 
from  engaging  in  any  civil  pursuit  or  occupation  whatever,  would  not 
the  ends  of  justice  and  equity  be  more  fully  served  by  permitting  his 
ease  to  follow  the  precedent-s  established  in  the  cases  of  Capts.  Smed- 
berg,  Green,  Johnson,  and  others! 

In  support  of  the  measure  now  pending  in  Congress  for  Capt. 
Hogarty's  relief,  the  foUowing  letters  and  indorsements,  given  him  by 
the  officers  themselves  and  now  in  his  possession,  are  submitted  : 

New  Yohk  City,  December  g9, 1880, 

I  most  cordially  indorae  the  advancement  of  those  lientenanta  of  the  Army  as 
have  lost  a  limb  in  the  service  of  their  country  and  have  been  retired.  Shut  out 
from  promotion  as  they  are  by  their  retirement,  and  disabled  for  life  in  the  service 
of  tlifir  country,  I  would  like  to  see  them  advanced  a  grade  for  each  ten  years  of 
their  lives. 

U.  S.  Grant. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Maroh  SO,  1880. 

I  certainly  favor  any  increased  compensation  to  crippled  officers;  therefore  approve 
this  measure. 

W.  T.  Shrrman, 

Oeneral. 

• 

I  oheerfnlly  indorse  what  Gen.  Sherman  says  in  this  matter. 

Alex.  Ramsey, 
Secretary  of  War. 

CmcAOO,  October  gS,  1880. 

I  folly  coincide  with  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  and  the  General  of  the  Army. 

P.  H.  Sheridan, 
Lieutenant-  0  eneral. 

Governors  Island,  N.  Y.,  December  fS9, 1880. 

I  fully  concur  with  the  views  of  the  General  of  the  Army  hereon. 

W.  S.  Hancock, 

Major-Oeneral, 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  S,  1881. 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  the  English  army  and  navy  officers  retired  on  account  of  age, 
as  a  rule,  are  given  one  step  in  rank.    This  principle  might  well  be  applied  to  all 
lieutenants  of  the  Army  who  have  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg,  and  would  meet  with  hearty 
approval  throughout  the  military  service. 
In  the  hope  your  bill  may  receive  the  favorable  action  of  Congress, 
Believe  me,  very  truly,  yours, 

E.  Upton, 
Brevet  Major-General,  U.  8.  Army. 
Lieut.  W.  P.  HoGARTY, 

17.  S.  Army  (retired). 
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29  West  Srysnteenth  Street,  New  Tobk. 
Lieut.  W,  P.  HoGARTT, 

U,  8,  Army  (retired): 

Dear  Sir  :  Tonr  bill  is  an  excellent  one  and  ought  to  pass. 
Yonn  truly, 

Abner  Doubledat, 
Colonel  U.  S.  Army,  Brevet  Major-General, 


War  Department,  Paymaster-General's  Office, 

Waehingtonf  D,  C,  February  16, 1892, 

To  whom  it  may  concern : 

Since  1867  I  have  known  Lieut.  W.  P.  Hogarty,  then  an  officer  of  the  Forty-fifth 
Infantry.  He  was  retired  in  1871,  by  reason  of  loss  of  left  arm  from  wounds  received 
in  line  of  duty.  Except  for  his  wounds  he  would  undoubtedly  be  on  the  active  list 
hfi  a  captain  at  this  time.  Retired  as  a  consequence  of  gallant  conduct,  he  now  asks 
to  be  placed  where  he  would  stand  had  he  not  been  incapacitated  by  wounds.  His 
zeal  and  efficiency  as  an  officer  are  undoubted.  It  would  be  a  grateful  recognition 
due  conspicuous  merit  to  give  this  officer  the  reward  he  seeks. 

To  the  many  conspicuous  names  given  in  commendation  of  Lieut.  Hogarty  I  most 
cheerfully  add  mine. 

Wm.  Smith, 
Paynuuter-General,  U.  S.  Army. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  p.  Hogabtt 


53i) Congress^  )  SENATE.  (Mis.  Doo. 

2d  Session.      S  \   No.  109. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATED 


March  5,  1894. — Referred  to  the  Committee  od  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


The  Vice-President  presented  the  following 

LETTER  FROM  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  CHOCTAT77  NATION 
CONCERNING  THE  TRIBAL  RELATIONS  AND  TENURE  OF  LANDS 
OF  SAID  NATION. 


Choctaw  Nation,  MoAlester,  Ind.  T., 

February  17  j  1894. 
Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 

President  of  the  U.  8.  Seriate^  Washingtonj  D.  0,: 

Sir:  We,  as  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Choctaw  tribe  of 
Indians,  being  fhlly  advised  as  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  our  people 
concerning  any  change  in  our  tribal  relations  and  the  tenure  of  our 
lands,  and  feeling  that  we  have  been  misrepresented  by  a  lobby  at 
Washington,  and  knowing  that  a  systematic  movement  is  in  progress 
which  for  its  object  has  the  ultimate  confiscation  of  our  lands,  now 
consider  it  our  duty  to  make  known  the  facts. 

By  solemn  and  binding  treaties  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  we  and  our  fathers  were  possessed  of  the  lands  we  occupy. 
When  the  white  man  settled  among  our  people,  and  upon  our  old  terri- 
tory east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  we  surrendered  valuable  territory 
in  exchange  for  what,  at  that  time,  was  almost  a  wilderness.  No  people 
ever  gave  greater  consideration  for  a  purchase  than  did  these  Indians 
for  the  soil  which  the  covetous  boomer  now  seeks  to  make  his  own. 
Many  of  our  numbers  well  remember  the  day  when  they  bade  farewell , 
to  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi,  knowing  that  the  word  of  a  great 
nation  was  pledged  to  protect  them  and  their  descendants  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  their  future  home. 

We  feel  and  believe  that  to  change  the  conditions  which  now  exist 
among  us,  to  allot  our  lands,  to  inaugurate  statehood,  to  throw  our 
territory  open  for  the  prey  of  the  element  which  lately  populated  the 
"  Strip"  in  a  single  day,  would  work  destruction  to  us  as  a  people.  We 
believe,  further,  that  the  Indians,  unable  to  cope  with  the  white  man 
in  the  barter  and  trade  of  his  possessions,  would  soon  be  defrauded  of 
that  which  they  now  own  in  common;  that  they  would  become  impov- 
erished, separated  from  each  other,  crowded  from  their  present  quar- 
ters, and  finally  annihilated.  We  are,  therefore,  in  refusing  the  over- 
tures of  a  friendly  commission,  prompted  by  that  first  law  of  nature, 
self-preservation. 

We  assert  to  be  false  the  statement  that  Indian  blood  is  becoming 
extinct.    Fifty  per  cent  of  our  people  can  not  speak  the  EiigU&YiY^ji- 
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gnage,  and  not  a  drop  of  Caucasian  blood  coorses  through  their  veins. 
We  denounce  motives  which  prompt  men  to  contend  that  after  a  gen- 
eration has  passed  away  the  compacts  of  a  nation  are  no  longer 
binding,  and  that  land  sold  to  a  people  should  not  descend  to  their 
heirs,  even  though  a  provision  to  that  effect  be  stipulated  in  the  con- 
tract. There  certainly  can  be  no  division  of  opinion  in  holding  that 
nation  barbarous  whose  treaty  with  a  smaller  power  are  written  in 
sand,  to  be  obliterated  when  a  few  passing  years  have  made  of  some 
value  the  property  guaranteed  the  weaker  nation. 

We  deny  that  we  have  made  concessions  to  the  boomer,  which  should 
estop  us  in  the  management  and  control  of  our  lands,  and  we  assert 
that  those  who  to-day  clamor  for  statehood  are  known  as  the  intruders, 
who  have  entered  upon  our  lands  without  permission,  and  in  many 
instances  defy  our  local  laws  and  regulations;  and  yet  they  make 
demands  that  all  power  to  enforce  the  law  be  placed  in  the  U.  S.  court 
for  the  Indian  Territory,  to  be  operated  and  controlled  by  them. 

THE  EXPENSE  OF  U.  S.  COUBTS. 

These  courts  were  established  by  Congress  and  without  the  Indians 
asking,  and  over  the  protest  of  some  of  the  tribes.  They  are  of  no 
particular  or  exclusive  benefit  to  the  Indians.  Undoubtedly  they 
were  established  and  are  maintained  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of 
the  white  people  among  us,  and  while  we  do  not  object  to  their  presence 
and  continuance,  we  do  say  that  it  is  unfair  to  establish  these  courts 
here  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  white  man  and  deal  justice  to  all,  and 
then,  because  they  entail  a  heavy  expense  use  that  as  an  argument  to 
break  a  solemn  treaty.  This  leads  us  to  another  kindred  subject,  to  wit, 
the  increase  of  jurisdiction  of  the  U  S,  court  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  further  increase  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.  S.  court  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  objects  of  courts  is  justice, 
and  we  believe  that  that  end  is  more  apt  to  be  attained  in  Judge 
Parker's  court  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  Judge  Brant's  court  at  Paris, 
Tex.,  than  in  the  XT.  S.  courts  within  our  borders,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First.  The  jurors  of  the  Fort  Smith  and  Paris  courts  are,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  bona  fide  residents  of  the  district;  they  are  landown- 
ers; they  have  their  permanent  homes,  and,  being  property  owners,  are 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  justice  by  the  first  law  of  nature — self- 
preservation.  These  qualities  are  necessary  in  jurors,  and  in  all  cases 
of  notorious  miscarriage  of  justice  by  a  jury  an  examination  of  the 
I>ersonnel  of  that  jury  wiU  disclose  a  ruling  per  cent  of  it  to  have  been 
of  men  who  owned  no  land  or  had  no  permanent  home  in  the  district 
In  the  very  nature  of  things  the  noncitizen  jurors  of  the  XT.  S.  courts 
in  the  Indian  Territory  are  lacking  in  these  qualities.  They  have  no 
permanent  home;  they  own  no  land;  by  Choctaw  law  they  are  limited 
in  the  amount  of  stock  they  own,  and  if  their  love  of  gain  causes  them 
to  acquire  property  and  hold  the  same  contrary  to  Choctaw  law  this 
very  disregard  of  law  unfits  them  for  jurors.  What  is  said  of  the  jurors 
is,  considering  their  superior  intellectual  and  moral  training,  true  of 
the  judges  of  these  several  courts,  with  this  additional  weight  that, 
whereas  the  judges  at  Fort  Smith  and  Paris  are  appointed  for  life,  the 
judge  for  the  XT.  S.  court  in  the  Indian  Territory  is  appointed  for  four 
years  only. 

Second.  The  Indians  would  have  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States  before  they  could  sit  as  jurors  in  criminal  cases,  and  if  this  were 
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done  it  would  bring  about  a  prejudice  among  mixed  juries,  which 
would  result  in  mistrials  and  would  be  continually  degenerating  into 
mere  bias  of  opinion  based  upon  the  nationality  of  the  litigants. 

Third.  If  the  (Jnited  States  will  not  keep  her  solemn  obligations, 
if  the  saying  of  a  few  dollars  every  year  weighs  more  with  tiie  U.  S. 
officials  than  the  breach  in  the  honor  and  common  honesty  of  any  nation 
as  a  result  of  breaking  treaties ;  if,  when  U.  S.  officers  hold  up  their  right 
hands  and  take  their  oath  of  office,  calling  a  just  God  to  bear  witness 
to  the  purity  of  their  intentions,  they  have  a  secret  or  mental  reserva- 
tion that  Indian  treaties  are  not  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 
if  these  assertions  are  true,  then  we  say  let  her  strike  us  openly;  strike 
us  above  the  belt,  and  not  come  as  Joab  did  to  Amasa,  and  put  her 
judicial  arm  around  us  and  with  prejudiced  and  interested  jurors  send 
us  to  the  gallows  and  to  the  penitentiary  with  the  ultimate  view  of 
securing  our  lands. 

In  reply  to  the  assertions  that  the  welfiEure  of  the  Indians  is  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  these  negotiations,  we  call  attention  not  to  our  own  pro- 
gressive condition,  but  the  absolute  destitute  condition,  both  morally 
and  financially,  of  the  Ohoctaws  in  Mississippi  and  IJouisiana,  who 
took  lands  in  severalty  and  remained  under  the  soothing  and  sustaining 
influences  of  the  whites.  They  are  to-day  without  schools,  without 
homes,  and  yet  they  are  in  the  very  center  of  civilization.  Again,  the 
United  States  has  treated  during  its  existence  with  Indians  from  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay  to  the  everglades  of  Florida  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific;  these  treaties  have  included  millions  and  multiplied  millions 
of  acres  of  land;  they  have  changed  the  homes  and  manner  of  holding 
their  lands  of  thousands  of  Indians,  and  yet  we  defy  you  to  show  us 
as  a  result  of  these  negotiations  a  tribe  of  Indians  where  real  progress, 
as  regards  personal  property,  in  education,  contentment,  and  religion 
is  considered,  to  be  compared  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  as  they 
are  called.  But  it  is  stated  that  the  object  is  to  fix  our  lands  in 
severalty,  so  that  we  can  never  be  robbed.  We  say:  ^^That  is  all  right, 
but  you  rob  us  in  your  very  exertions."  Besides,  there  is  no  lameness 
in  our  present  patent.  The  patent  is  all  right,  and  if  the  honor  of  the 
United  States  is  unable  protect  it,  why  attempt  to  seduce  us  by  saying 
that  the  United  States  will  protect  14,000  patents  among  individuals  f 
When  we  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  take  our  lands  and 
our  individual  patents  for  the  same  and  are  21  years  of  age,  and  of 
sound  and  disposing  mind,  and  sell  our  lands  to  a  white  man,  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  wiU  confirm  that  sale,  ^^all  rot  and  bosh  in 
preceding  negotiations  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,"  and  sell  their 
lands,  is  just  what  the  average  Indian  will  do  and  ten  years  will  find 
them  houseless  and  homeless. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  Congress  may,  by  legislation,  abrogate  a 
treaty;  but  we  do  not  think  that  any  Congress  will  so  far  forget  its 
moral  obligations  as  to  do  it,  especially  the  treaties  with  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes.  Whenever  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  composed  of 
Senators  who  will  ruthlessly  and  because  their  conditions  ent^l  pecu- 
niary expense  nullify  our  treaties,  the  end  will  have  come  not  only  to 
the  Indians  but  to  the  United  States,  and  we  will  simply  go  down 
together.  In  oth^  words,  the  honor  and  integrity  of  Congress  is  our 
only  safeguard,  and  when  these  fail,  we  fail;  these  stand,  we  stand. 

We  have  a  patent  to  our  lands;  the  words  and  meaning  of  this  patent 
are  so  plain^  the  promises  of  our  treaty  are  so  full,  that  the  absolute 
legal  light  is  on  the  side  of  the  Choctaws.  The  power  of  the  United 
States  and  her  ability  to  keep  these  present  prcftnises  are  so  9^mp\^\\!L%ti 
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we,  as  Ghoctaws,  would  not  be  acting  with  proper  prudence  if  we  agreed 
to  other  treaties  and  other  smoother  promises.  In  other  words,  what 
respect  or  confidence  can  w^  have  in  any  promises  that  can  be  made  to 
us  when  the  very  intent  of  those  promises  is  to  undo  most  solemn  obli- 
gations entered  into  years  agof 

The  history  of  the  Anglo- Saxon  in  America  for  four  hundred  years, 
where  the  Indians  and  their  lands  were  concerned,  is  one  of  deception, 
robbery,  and  murder.  Descendants  partake  of  the  predominating  char- 
acteristics of  their  ancestors.  The  love  of  land  is  so  strong  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  that  when  he  views  it,  it  at  once  becomes  the  promised 
lands  and  he  must  secure  it. 

We  come  now  to  that  hardest  of  all  our  positions  to  be  understood 
by  the  white  man,  viz :  Our  opposition  to  land  in  severalty.  At  a 
glance  it  seems  little  less  than  absurd  for  an  Indian  to  refuse  to  have 
pointed  out  to  him,  by  proper  metes  and  bounds,  land  on  which  he  may 
stand  and  say  '^  by  justice  and  law  this  is  my  own;"  that  he  would  be 
absolutely  opposed  to  an  individual  patent  so  that  he  might  rent,  lease, 
or  sell  his  land  as  he  may  see  fit.  Now,  bear  with  us  a  little  longer,  and 
we  will  give  you  a  few  reasons  why  Indians  are  opposed  to  lands  in 
severalty. 

Every  Indian  tribe  firom  time  immemorial  has  held  its  land  in  com- 
mon, and  whether  this  be  the  result  of  race  preference  or  race  inactiv- 
ity is  immaterial.  It  is  a  fact,  and  hence  it  is  bred  and  bom  in  the 
present  Indians,  whether  full-blood  or  half-breed  or  even  where  they 
have  only  one-sixteenth  Indian  blood.  Considering  this  inbred  trait 
with  that  other  dominating  characteristic  of  the  Indian — ^firmness,  in 
many  amounting  to  stubbornness — ^you  have  a  combination  that  can 
not  be  moved.  It  is  no  idle  word  or  boast  when  the  Indian  says  that 
he  is  opposed  to  land  in  severalty  or  sectionizing.  You  may  call  on 
him  to  divide  his  personal  property ;  you  may  demand  of  him  that  he 
shall  work  instead  of  hunt;  you  may  require  him  to  educate  his  chil- 
dren, yea,  you  may  fetter  him  with  all  the  obligations  of  civilization,  and 
he  will  submit,  but  whenever  you  touch  his  "land  in  common"  he  will 
meet  you  with  all  the  opposition  in  his  power. 

Again,  the  Indian  is  opposed  to  a  change  in  his  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment, because  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  change  in  the  manner  of 
holding  his  land.  He  knows  that  the  breaking  up  of  tribal  relations 
means  sectionization.  In  short,  the  summum  bonum  of  all  government, 
the  dearest  idol  known  to  him  in  all  politics,  is  land  in  common.  But 
there  are  reasons  acquired  under  the  influences  of  civilization  which 
impel  the  Indian  to  oppose  any  change  in  our  present  tribal  relations. 
The  history  of  all  Indian  tribes  who  have  allotted  their  lands  has  been 
the  same;  the  Indian  got  allotment  and  the  deed,  and  the  white  man 
soon  got  the  land.  We  cite  only  the  Ohoctaws  in  Mississippi  and  the 
Delawares  now  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Again,  if  land  in  severalty  is  the  panacea  for  all  the  Indians'  ills, 
why  is  it  that  the  five  civilized  tribes  are  better  off  morally,  socially, 
and  financially  than  any  other  Indians  of  to-day!  We  are  doing  weU; 
we  are  progressing;  we  are  pressing  on  to  a  higher  education;  we  are 
following  in  the  way  of  progress.  Why  not  let  us  alone f  Has  it  come 
to  this,  that  the  honor  and  honesty  of  the  United  States  weighs  noth- 
ing when  placed  in  the  balance  opposite  money  appropriate  to  pre- 
serve, not  only  a  treaty,  but  to  promote  common  justice! 

Again,  we  are  opposed  to  land  in  severalty  because  it  will  be  the 
sword  that  will  cut  the  Gordian  knot — ^holding  our  lands  in  common. 
When  a  white  man  t&uches  a  part  he  touches  the  whole.    No  part  of 
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our  land  can  be  taken  without  the  consent  of  Oongress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, and  we  are  intelligent  enough  to  see  that  Oongress,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  are  no  mean  bar- 
riers to  have  between  us  and  the  rapacious  boomer.  We  know  that 
men  must  have  a  higher  sense  of  absolute  justice,  even  though  it  be 
between  the  strong  and  the  weak,  to  attain  either  of  these  offices. 
Scallawag  politicians  and  boomers  don't  reach  the  Presidency,  the 
Supreme  Bench,  or  the  Senate;  and  while  by  accident  now  and  then 
one  may  draw  his  pay  as  a  member  of  the  lower  House,  still  he  is  an 
unknown  factor  in  its  legislation.  But  if  we  take  our  lands  in  sever- 
alty all  win  be  changed. 

That  old  adage  <^ united  we  stand,  divided  we  fall"  is  truer  of  the 
Indians  than  any  race  on  the  earth  to-day.  And  why  t  Because  as 
soon  as  the  Indian  receives  his  individual  patent  to  his  land  the  white 
man  will  be  there  with  his  money  in  one  hand,  whisky  in  the  other, 
and  soon  the  trade  will  be  consummated.  Then  will  come  up  the  rights 
of  property  before  a  "boomer  jury,"  and  if  the  Indian  escax)es  without 
being  sent  to  the  penitentiary  he  will  be  lucky.  It  is  the  little  foxes 
that  eat  up  the  grapes.  The  taking  of  one  Indian's  individual  land 
will  not  create  any  commotion  or  surprise  and  hence  in  a  few  years,  by 
purchases  fair  or  foul,  by  overreaching,  by  absolute  bulldozing,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Delawares  in  Kansas,  the  land  will  be  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  whites.  Another  thing,  when  you  confine  an  Indian  to  a  certain 
tract  and  all  the  tracts  adjoining  him  are  owned  by  the  whites,  this 
will  be  sufficient  reason  for  the  Indian  to  sell  and  go  and  live  on  a  tract 
with  some  other  Indian.  This  is  absolutely  what  did  happen  when  the 
Choctaws  took  land  in  severalty  in  Mississippi.  We  ask  you,  who 
press  allotment  on  us,  how  will  you  cure  this  evilt 

Again,  while  land  in  severalty  carries  with  it  individuality,  citizen- 
ship, etc.,  it  carries  with  it  also,  selfishness;  that  is  "  I  have  my  own 
and  will  have  to  look  after  it  and  you  must  do  the  same."  In  other 
words,  "All  things  have  changed  and  I  am  no  longer  my  brother's 
keeper." 

Under  our  present  Government  the  educated  and  most  intelligent 
Indian  must  in  times  of  danger  come  to  the  front  and  protect  the 
nation  because  his  part  is  involved  and,  hence,  "land  in  common" 
appeals  to  the  strongest  powers  known  to  human  nature,  viz,  self- 
preservation  and  self-interest,  and  the  nobler  instinct,  that  we  that  are 
strong  ought  to  help  those  that  are  weak.  The  boomer  may  say  that 
under  our  present  system  a  few  Indians  are  growing  rich  and  the  fall- 
blood  is  left;  but  we  tell  you  that  when  it  comes  to  genuine  charity, 
the  helping  of  a  man  because  he  is  our  brother,  that  the  example  set 
by  Indians  who  have  property  (because  an  examination  will  show  we 
have  no  rich  men  in  the  sense  the  word  rich  is  used  now  in  the  United 
States)  could  well  be  imitated  by  the  white  man. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  to-day  an  Indian  in  trouble  or  distress  can  not 
only  appeal  for,  but  will  receive,  assistance  from  another  Indian, 
whereas  a  white  man  under  similar  circumstances  going  to  another 
well-to-do  he  would  not  only  be  refused  but  would  be  extremely  lucky 
if  he  was  not  started  from  the  premises  by  the  toe  of  the  boot  with  the 
further  assistance  of  the  bulldog  in  the  front  yard;  and  we  claim  that 
this  disposition  to  help  one  another  is  nurtured  and  develoi>ed  in  us 
by  onr  system  of  holding  our  lands  in  common.  And  finally,  if  you  find 
that  we  have  stated  facts,  if  you  find  after  proper  investigation  that 
our  treaties,  our  social,  moral,  and  financial  con<^tions  are  as  we  have 
stated^  and  that  history  and  past  experience  show  that  land  in  w^^* 
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aity  has  proven  a  curse  and  not  a  boon  to  the  Indian^  we  ask  of  yon  to 
BO  report,  and  not  practicf^y  say  to  ns  that  we  have  no  right  to  open 
oar  months,  because  if  we  do  speak  and  speak  the  truth,  and  you  don't 
listen  to  it  and  are  not  goyerned  by  it,  then  you  have  literally  denied 
us  the  right  to  be  heard. 

Justice  as  against  rapacity,  patience  as  against  ruthless  force,  and 
humanity  as  our  common  bond^  is  our  last  request. 

Obeen  M  cCubtain,  OAofrmafi^ 

H.  O.  Habbis, 

Jno.  p.  Tubnbull, 

James  Dteb, 

G.  W.  Dukes, 

Joe  Eybbidgb, 

Samson  Holson, 

Mitchell  Habbison, 

Jno.  M.  HABBISON9 

J.  D.  Wilson, 

JosiAH  Gabdnbb, 

N.  B.  Ainswobth, 

Amos  Hump,  Seoretaryy 


AN  ACT  prorldixiff  fot  the  sppolniment  of  eommlssionen  on  the  part  of  Choctaw  Nstton  to  attend 
an  InternationaTooiinoil  of  rive  Katlonfl  of  Indian  Territory  ana  to  meet  the  United  Stales  oon* 
misaionere. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  council  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  tueemhled,  That  the  princi- 
pal chief,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  shaU  appoint  and  com- 
mlsaion  twelve  commiBsionen,  four  from  each  district  in  addition  to  tne  present  del- 
eg^ate,  who  are  hereby  directed  and  instrnoted  to  meet  and  confer  with  similar  com- 
missioners from  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Creeks,  and  Seminole  nations,  in  an  inter- 
national council,  and  said  commissioners  are  hereby  instructed  to  enter  against  any 
dissolution  of  our  present  tribal  relations  or  tenure  of  our  lands. 

Sbo.  2.  That  a  co^v  of  said  protest  shall  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  also  the  presiains  officers  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  j^rincipal  chief  and  delegate  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  the  United  States  com- 
missioners. 

Sxc.  3.  That  the  said  commiasioners  are  hereby  further  instructed  to  meet  the 
United  States  commissioners  and  receive  any  propositions  that  they  mav  have  to 
present,  and  to  transmit  a  co^y  of  such  propositions  to  the  principal  chiei. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  commissioners  shall  receive,  each,  five  dollars  per  day  for 
each  day  of  actual  services  and  ten  cents  per  mile  for  each  mile  traveled  going 
to  and  returning  from  said  international  council  and  United  States  commissioners, 
except  the  re^^ar  delegate,  and  the  national  auditor  shall  issue  his  warrants  upon 
the  presentation  of  certificates  issued  by  the  principal  chief,  and  the  national  treas- 
urer shall  pay  the  same. 

Sbc.  5.  That  this  act  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  January  26,  1S94. 

W.  N.  J0NB8, 

P.  C.  C.  If. 

1  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  from  the  original 
act  of  the  general  council  in  special  session,  and  approved  January  26, 1S94,  now 
on  file  in  my  ofBoe. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  this,  the  14th  di^  of 
February,  A.  D.  1894. 
[sbaIm]  J.  B.  Jackson, 

National  Sooretary  Choeiaw  NaUon, 
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nr  THE  SEKATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSa 


ICaboh  6, 189A. — Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Hill  submitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  announced  a  defldt  of 
seventy-eight  million  dollars  for  the  current  fiscal  year:  and 

Whereas  House  of*  Bepresentatives  bill  numbered  rorty-eight  hun> 
dred  and  sixty-four,  known  as  the  Wilson  bill,  proposes  to  discard 
seventy-six  million  dollars  revenue  firom  present  tanff  taxes  and  to 
meet  the  doubled  deficiency  by  the  new  internal  and  direct  taxes: 
Therefore, 

Besolvedj  That  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  frame  amendments  to 
the  said  bill,  omitting  the  said  internal  and  direct  taxes  newly  pro- 
posed and  instead  thereof  make  provision  for  sufficient  revenue  by 
tariffing  other  foreign  imports  and  otherwise  revising  the  tariff  with- 
out creating  a  de&sienoy. 


63d  Congeess,  )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doo. 

2d  Session.      ]  \   No.  111. 


HSr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSa 


Mabch  6, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed* 


Mr.  MoMiLLAJX  presented  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Whereas  there  are  now  before  the  Senate  twelve  or  more  bills  to 
charter  new  street  railroad  corporations  or  to  extend  existing  lines  in 
the  District  of  Golnmbia:  Therefore, 

Resolvedj  l)hat  the  Oommissioners  of  the  District  of  Golnmbia  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  directed  to  inform  the  Senate, 

First.  Whether  any  considerable  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  represented  to  the  Oommissioners  that  there  is 
need  of  increased  street  railway  facilities  to  accommodate  the  public; 
or  have  remonstrated  against  any  new  line; 

Second.  What,  if  any,  new  lines  of  street  railways  are  needed  in  the 
District  for  the  public  accommodation; 

Third.  Whether,  in  case  additional  facilities  are  required,  such 
facilities  can  best  be  obtained  by  chartering  new  companies  or  by 
requiring  the  extension  of  existing  lines; 

Fourth.  Whether  it  is  feasible  to  require  a  transfer  of  passengers 
between  city  and  suburban  lines,  so  that  by  the  payment  of  a  single 
fare  a  person  may  secure  transportation  from  any  point  on  one  line  of 
railway  to  any  point  on  a  connecting  railway,  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATED 


Mabch  6, 1894. — ^Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  PowEB  sabmitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION 

ProY Iding  for  the  printing  of  five  thousand  copies  of  Senate  Miscellaneous  Document 
&yenty-seyen,  memorial  of  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Association. 

Besolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives  concurring)^  That 
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?ITATION  OF  RAIN  AND  SNOW  IN  NEBRASKA 
AND  ADJOINING  STATES. 


)ut  few  exceptions,  measurements  of  the  precipitation  of  rain 
T  in  Nebraska  and  adjoining  States  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Eiver  began  with  the  establishment  of  the  Signal  Service  in 
bese  measurements  have  been  continued  by  the  Weather  Bu- 
1  are  now  made  regularly  at  a  relatively  large  number  of 
reporting  to  the  directors  of  the  respective  State  services  and 
•al  office  in  Washington,  D.  0. 

Br  to  obtain  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  water  that 
itated,  ou  the  average,  during  the  year,  it  is  essential  that  daily 
of  the  rainfall  be  kept  at  a  number  of  stations,  and  that  the 
>e  continuous.  Of  the  total  number  of  registers  kept  but  few 
e  latter  requirement.  The  table  below  shows  the  location  of 
important  registers  for  ^N^ebraska  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
has  been  added  the  record  maintained  at  Yankton,  S.  Dak., 
1  from  Nebraska  by  the  Missouri  Biver  only  : 

Table  L — Location  of  important  rainfall  regiatera. 


Latitude. 

Longi- 
tade. 

Elevation. 

. 

on. 

Above 
sea. 

Gange 

above 

ground. 

Anthority. 

O      1 

42  40 
42  50 
12  54 
42  54 
41  09 
41  08 
41  26 
41  28 
41  16 
40  58 

40  38 

41  00 

O       f 

102  38 
100  32 
97  28 
97  28 
102  59 
100  45 

97  43 
96  03 
06  56 

98  00 
96  59 

05  50 

Feet. 
*3,800 
2,613 
1.232 
1.232 
4,090 
2,841 
1,584 
1,100 
1,113 
1,825 
1,440 

963 

FMt. 

24 
26 
43 
43 

34' 

2 
8 
76 
2 
2 

Wm.  ^TRtAnnan. 

Obaervera  of  tbe  W^eatber  Barean. 

Do. 

Do. 

icka 

IT.  S.  Army  surgeons. 

Observers  of  tbe  Weatber  Bureau. 

(vAO.  R.  Trninftn. 

Charles  Seltz. 

Observers  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

John  Ellis. 

Observers  of  the  Weather  Bureau  and 

Doane  College. 
H.  B.  Burgess  and  otbers. 

*  Estimated. 

n  contains  the  daily  amounts  of  rain  and  melted  snow 
1  in  inches  and  hundredths  for  the  period  during  which  a  rec- 
[>een  kept  at  three  stations  representing  different  portions  of 
by  viz:  Omaha  on  the  eastern  border,  near  Genoa;  east  cen- 
ion,  and  North  Platte  in  the  western  portion, 
study  of  local  or  seasonal  variation  a  record  of  the  precipita- 
Letail  is  necessary,  since  the  total  for  the  month  or  year,  as 
piven,  affords  no  clue  to  the  actual  distribution  of  rain  tlirough- 


4  PRECIPITATION  OF   RAIN  AND   SNOW. 

oat  the  growing  season.  The  intensity  of  each  shower,  moreover,  can 
not  be  determined  &om  the  monthly  and  annual  tables.  To  present 
this  important  phase  of  the  question  Table  in  has  been  prepared, 
showing  the  number  of  days  each  year  during  which  a  record  was  kept 
on  which  the  daily  precipitation  was  from  one  to  nineteen  hundredths 
of  ah  inch  (0.01  to  0.19),  twenty  to  eighty  hundredths  of  an  inch  (0.20 
to  0.80),  and  eighty-one  hundredths  of  an  inch  and  over  (0.81  and 
over). 

Generally  rains  of  the  first  class  may  be  considered  as  inconsequential; 
rains  of  the  second  class  as  the  useful  rains,  while  those  of  the  third 
class  are  apt  to  wash  the  fields  and  otherwise  damage  growing  crops, 
and  may  be  called  damaging. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  at  a  few  stations  the  number  of  very  light 
rains  is  not  so  great  as  at  other  stations  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  this  deficiency  can  be  explained  by  the  fiwst 
that  the  skilled  observers  serving  at  regular  Weather  Bureau  stations 
pay  greater  attention  to  the  measurement  of  precipitation  in  small* 
amounts  than  voluntary  observers  near  by,  who  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  appliances,  in  some  cases,  to  secure  a  rigidly  accurate  measure 
of  the  lighter  amounts  of  precipitation. 
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PRECIPITATION  OF    BAIN  AND   SNOW. 


Table  III. — B^ixnfall  inieMxiy  at  ten  ttatiofu  in  NebroMka  and  one  in  South  Dakota. 

HAY  SPBINaS,  NEBB. 


Days  with— 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Aver- 

Junary: 

•Olio  '19 

10 

5 
3 

1 

1 

4 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 
2 

2 

.1-« 

•20  to '80 

1-1 

•81  or  more 

•1 

Febmary : 

•Olto  *10 

8 

1 

3 
1 

7 
2 

4 
2 

7 

3 

4 
2 

iH 

'20  to  *80 

1-S 

•81  or  more  ........................ 

March: 

'01  to  *19 

8 
3 

6 
2 

4 
2 

3 
2 

5 
1 

5 
6 

3 
5 

4-7 

•20  to  -80 

3-0 

•81  or  more . 

April: 

•Olto  -19 

9 

4 

5 
2 
1 

2 
3 
4 

1 
1 
2 

7 
2 

1 
2 

5 
7 
2 

1 
8 
1 

3 

4 
1 

4 
4 

1 

3 

4 
1 

3 
6 

1 

2 
1 
3 

3 

3 

2 
3 

1 

1 
2 

8 
3 

3 
4 

6 
4 

8-5 

•20  to  -80 

8 '3 

•81  or  more . 

•3 

May: 

•Olto  -19 

6 

1 
1 

5 
6 

4 

4 

1 

4 
2 

4 
3 
1 

4 
2 

3 
2 
1 

7 
3 

1 

2 

4 
2 

2 
3 

3-8 

'20to  *80 

3-R 

'81  or  more 

1-5 

June: 

•Olto  '19 

2-ft 

•20  to  '80 

3*0 

•81  or  more ............. ... .... 

V5 

July: 

•01  to  '19 

2 
2 

3^5 

•20  to  •SO 

3D 

•81  or  more . 

■7 

August: 

•Olto  •W 

3 

4 

6 
6 

8 
2 

3^4 

•20  to  •SO 

3-4 

•81  nr  mnrA  .             _    .       .                        _  . 

•3 

September: 

'01  to  -19 

1 

1 

1 
2 

4 

2 
1 

4 
1 

1 

1^1 

'20  to  -80 

1-0 

'81  or  more 

•1 

October: 

'01  to  '19 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 
1 

2 

1 

2  1 

'20  to  -80 

•9 

'81  or  more 

•1 

November: 

'01  to  *  19 

3 

4 

1 
1 

2 

2 
1 

4 

3 

5 

2 '7 

•20  to  '80 

1-3 

•81  or  more 

December: 

•01  to  '19 

3 
1 

3 

4 

4 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

3 
2 

2 '3 

•20  to  -80 

1-6 

•81  or  more 

VALENTINE,  : 

I7KBB 

• 

January : 

'01  to '19 

5 

10 

3 

6 
3 

7 

1 

8 
1 

4 

1 

• 

1 

*    2    ■ 

o 

k                               4 

7 
8 

1 

4 
6 

5 

2 
1 

4 

3 
2 

5 

i' 

«1 

'20  to  '80 

•% 

•81  (over) 

Febmary : 

•01  to -19 

7 

3 

1 

6 
1 

3 

8 
2 

5 

4 

5 

1 

5-3 

•20  to -80 

13 

"81  (over) 

March: 

•Olto^lO 

6 
1 

2 

8 
2 

3 

1 

7 

4 

9 
3 

1 

5 
3 
1 

6 
3 

9 
5 
2 

7 
3 

a 

8 

4 

10 
7 
3 

17 
5 
2 

7 
3 
1 

9 
0 

1 

6-2 

•20  to '80 

2-2 

•81  (over) 

•2 

April: 

•01  to^l9 

1 

5 
3 

2 

8 
2 

1 

4 
2 

11 
5 

4 

2 
4 

6 
1 
8 

4 
3 
2 

8 
4 

4 
5 
1 

5 

2 

1 

2 
3 

7 
2 

1 

9 
2 
2 

7 
2 
2 

5-2 

•20  to  •SO 

3-8 

•81  (over) 

■9 

May: 

'01  to  '19 

8 
3 

1 

9 

4 

8^4 

•20  to  '80 

3-3 

•81  (over) 

li 

June: 

'Olto^lO 

6'& 

•20  to  •SO 

3-4 

•81  (over) 

i-a 

July: 

•01  to -19 

7 
3 

6'5 

•20  to  -80 

H 

•il(over) 

I'l 
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Days  with— 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1880. 

1800. 

1891. 

1892. 

1803. 

Aver- 
age. 

Augnst: 

-01  to -19 

6 
2 

1 

6 

8 
6 

1 

6 

6 
4 

6 

7 
6 

5 

4 
3 

4 
1 

10 
5 

1 

1 
2 

8 
8 

1 

6-2 
8-5 

•8 

•30  to*80 

•81  (over) 

September: 

-01  to -10 

2 

8 
3 

3 

1 

3*7 

•20to*80 

1'3 

•81  (over) 

1 

2 

1 

2 

5 
1 

*2 

October: 

•01  to -10 

8 

1 
1 

4 
1 

4 
1 

4 

1 

8 
1 
1 

8 
1 

1 
2 

4 

3*4 
1  *0 

-a0to*80 

•81  (over) 

'2 

November: 

-01  to-19 

7 

1 

'""'i' 

2 

5 

6 
1 

4  1 
•8 

-20  to -80 

•81  (over) 

Decembtr: 

•01  to  19 

0 

5 

1 

3 

2 
2 

1 

1 

2 
1 

13 

6 
1 

6  1 
•8 

•20  to -80 

•81  (over) 

YANKTON,  S.  DAK. 


Bays  with— 

00 

8 

• 

12 
2 

00 
8 

■  •  • 

• 

9 
1 

1 

00 

00 
6 

9 

oc 

1 
1 

• 

4 

1 

• 

9 
3 

c4 
2 

■  •  ■ 

• 

CO 
00 
00 

tH 

13 
1 

3 

00 

6 

00 

4 
1 

iH 

8 

1 

8 

•  •  « 

§8 

00 

f-( 

7 

*  «  ■ 

• 

8 
2 

• 

5 

1 

6 

1 

7 

•  •  • 

_  _m 

9 

1 

1 

Jaonary: 

•Olto^lO 

6*8 
•8 

•20to-80 

•81  or  more 

February : 

•01  to'19 

2 

1» 

2 

"i" 

7 
2 
1 

6 
2 

•  •  « 

4 
3 

1 

4 
4 
1 

3 
8 
1 

2 
3 
2 

0 
3 
3 

2 

1 

•  «  ■ 

9 
2 

2 

4 

1 

5 

3 

0 
4 
1 

7 
2 

3 

•  •  • 
«  •  • 

4 

m   m    » 

6 

1 

4 

4 

4 
2 

1 

11 

7 

7 
1 

5 

1 

6 

8 

5 

8 
2 

6 

«  •  • 

8 
2 

5*6 

'20to*80 

2  '  3 

1*0 

•81  or  more 

•2 

Msicb: 

•Olto'19 

1 
7    10 

10 
2 

5 
2 

5 
2 

4 
2 

2 

4 
5 
1 

2 

4 
2 

10 
2 
1 

3 
2 
2 

2 

1 

•  •  • 

5 
2 
3 

6 
3 
2 

1 
1 

6 

•  •  • 

8 
2 

1 
1 

8 

1 

5 

7 

9 

1 

1 

3 
3 
2 

6 
1 

1 

3 
2 

1 

6 
3 
2 

6 

6*2 

•20to-80 

2 

•  •  • 

4 

1 
1 

7 
1 
2 

7 
3 

•  •  • 

1 
6 
2 

5 

1 
3 

4 
5 
2 

3 
5 
1 

3 

•  ■  * 

4 

5      9  1 

1*0 

•81  or  more 

9 
5 

•2 

April: 

•Olto-19 

9 
5 
2 

11 
5 

1 

4 

6 
2 

3 
2 

•  *  • 

6 
2 

3 
3 
3 

10 
0 
1 

5 
5 
3 

7 
2 

4 

3 

1 

5 

6 

4 

7 

6 
6 
1 

5 
5 
2 

7 

4 
2 

7 
3 

7 

1 

1 

4 
3 
2 

6 

7 
2 
3 

4 
7 

4 

4 

3 
2 

4 
5 

1 

5 
2 

1 

3 
1 
2 

8 

4 

9 
3 
2 

9 
2 

■  •  • 

5 

8 

3" 

4 
4 
2 

7 

5 
3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

4 

•  •  • 

8 
3 
3 

6 
6 

1 

5 

4 
3 

4 

« 
A 

6 
3 

. . . 

3 
3 

.. . 

8 
3 

•  ■  » 

*  •  ■ 

6 

4 
2 

11 
6 
2 

8 
1 

I 

8 

i* 

8 
3 
2 

2 

1 

fi-5 

•20to*80 

2*8 

•81  or  more 

1'6 

May: 

•Olto-19 

6 

11 

1 

4 
7 

1 

3 
4 

4 

6 

8 
2 
4 

10 

2" 

5 

4 
2 

8 
5 

8 
5 

4 

0 
3 

4 
2 
3 

4 
2 

5 
0 
1 

6 

8 
1 

8 
3 

1 

5 
2 
2 

1 
2 

•  a  « 

2 
3 

2 
6 
5 

10 
3 

1 

5 
3 
3 

4 

4 

•  ■  ■ 

8 

■  «  ■ 

5 

7 
6 

9 
8 
3 

4 
3 

•  •  • 

5 

■  •  • 

1 

6 
5 

1 

3 

1 

«  «  • 

6 

•  ■  ■ 

6 
3 

4 
3 
1 

0 
2 
2 

10 
2 

1 

10 

1 

•  •   • 

6 
6 
2 

7 
5 

1 

■  •       B 

■  •      ■ 

3 

1 

6*8 

•2Oto^80 

•81  or  more 

4-4 
1-3 

June: 

•Olto-19 

5 '2 

•20to*80 

1     R 

3-9 

"81  or  more 

1 

9 
2 
2 

7 
1 

1 

5 

>  •  • 

3 
3 

1 

8 
3 

■  •  • 

8 
1 

4 

3 

1 
3 

3 
2 

1-5 

July: 

-Olto-19 

4      ^ 

6-5 

-aOto-80 

4 
3 

3 

'2 

8 
3 
1 

3 
1 

3 
1 

6 
2 
1 

6 

1 

2-7 

•81  or  more 

1-5 

August : 

•Olto-19 

3 
2 
1 

1 
2 

4-7 

*20to'80 

1    2 -a 

-81  or  more... 

2 

1 

■  •  * 

1 

6 
1 

1*3 

September: 

•Olto-19 

5 
2 

2 
6 

1 

10 
1 

8 
2 

■  •  • 

4 

3 

1 
1 

3 

1 

4 

•20to-80 

1*8 

•81  or  more 

1 

October: 

•Olto'19 

2 
3 

4 
2 

1 

7 

8 
1 

3 

1 

3 
1 

3-8 

•20  to -80 

2*0 

-81  or  more 

'2 

NoTeml*er: 

•Olto'19 

2 

1 
1 

4 

•  •  • 

6 

•  •  * 

2 
3 

1 

2 

3 

1 
1 

2 

6 

3 

1 

10 
1 

2 

1 

8 

5 

1 

3 
2 

6 

1 
2 

8 

4*9 

-20to-80 

2  i     'fi 

•81  or  more 

•1 

December: 

•Olto-19 

7 

6 

1 

4 

10 

8 
5 

9 

1 

6 

1 

8 

1 

2 

6 

1 

4 
1 

11 

1 
3 

5 
1 

3 

•  *  « 

1 

4 

•  •  ■ 

6 
8 

8 

9 

6 '5 

•20to^80 

*9 

•81  or  more 

1 

•1 

1 

i 

1 

\     \ 
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Tablb  m.Salnfall  inlmmi^  ai  tern  •tnii^ms  is  Xebra»ia,  el«. — Contiiine'i 

SIDXEY  BAJULJLCKS,  KEBK. 


Days  with— 


'    X         X 


^    Ir-    ' 


X 


X 
X 


a       3 

X  X 


X  00 

X        oo 


X 
00 


o 

flO 


i  I      I      i 

January:  |       •  ,1 

•01  to -19 2       3       1    ....I    1  '....'    1 

•20to-80 1'....     2    ....:    4   

•81  or  more ; I 

Febnian-:  I  '        I        '        ' 

•01  to    19 '..-.      1    ....      li     1       4 

•20  to  -80 1    2       1    .-..!....'.-..     2 

■81  or  more ' ■ < ' ... 

Marcli:  I.     ■  I        i 

•01  to  -19 ....!     3    ....      1  '..... 

■20  to  -80 4       1)4       2 

•81  or  more 

April :  i 

•01  to   19 1 

•20to  -80 3 

•81  or  more ' .    1 


May 


1 
1 


4    . 

3  ' 


I 


1 

2 
2 


2 
1 


.1 


4 
2 
2 


1 
4 


■01  to    19 4 

•20to  -80 4 

•81  or  more 

June: 

•01  to    19 4       1 

•20to  -80 3      2 

•81  or  more 

July:  I 

•Olio   10 '    6  •    2  1    4  I    4 

•20to  •80 ;-  4      2      3      ;; 

-81ormore ' 1 

August :  I        I 

■Wto    19 '    2  '    2 

•20to  -80 3       1 

•81  or  more 1  ;    1 

September:  {        \ 

•01  to  -19 !    4  ,    2 

•20  to  -80 


4 

2 
1 

4 
1 


3 

8 


2 
1 


3 
3 


4 
2 


1  i 

2  . 


6 
1 


1 

4 


1.2       2 
2        2 


•81  or  more '  — 

October:  j 

•Olio  •lO I    2 

•20  to  -80 1.... 

•81  or  more ; — 

November:  ' 

•01  to  •lO 1 

•20to  -80 •••• 

•81  or  more ' 

December :  I 

•01  to    19 !    1 

-20  to  -80 1.... 

•81  or  more 


1 
2 


2 

i 


1  '.. 


1 

1 
1 


5 
2 


2 
2 
1 


1 

i 

3 


2 
4 
2 

2 

1 
1 

3  I. 

n 

si 

3 

1 

I 

1  I. 


1  I. 


oo      a< 


2 
1 


1 
1 


.     4 


4 
1 


1  !. 


2 

2 

i 

2 

2 


8 


3 

1 


6 
3 


5 
2 


2 
1 


2 
3 


3 


3 
2 
2 

2 
1 
2 

3 
1 
2  > 


5 

4 
2 

4 
2 
1 

5 
1 


5 
2 


5 
3 
1 

1 
3 


4 
2 


*    ■ 
5 


4 

2 


4 
1 


1 
2 


3 


1 
1 


1  I    2 
■2t-i 

2  4 
2 


1 
1 

3 

4 
1 

3 
2 
2 

1 

4 
1 

1 
6 


3 
1 


2 


2 

i 


1 

i 


5 
2 
3 


00 


6 

tc 

s 
u 
c 


5 
3 


1 
2 


2 


1 

"i 


2    1-1 
...      1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1    .... 
5      5 

1  .... 

...I    3 

2  4 


6 
1 


2 


21 
1-3 

•1 

3-1 

1-8 

•6 

2-8 
3-2 

•e 

2< 

2i 

•2 

3-3 
2-1 

21 

2-4 

•5 

l-T 

1-2 

•4 

-9 

•7 
•2 

•9 
•6 


1-2 
•3 
•1 


NORTH  PLATTE.  .NKBB. 
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o 

Days  with— 

• 

.  '    . 

1 

«.t 

to 

t*  '  cc     »     o     r-i     N     r? 

-* 

I*    t  o 

t-'     oo 

ca 

§  s: 

M 

« 

e 

r- 

l~ 

t^     1-     r-     00     oo     -jc  .  X 

X 

X 

X 

X       00 

ca  '  d 

> 

X 

•-• 

oc      X      X      X      X      X      X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

•-I 

X 

X 

X 

< 

January : 

•01  to    19 

A 

4 

6 

3 

2 

5 

5 

10 

4 

6 

(^ 

4 

3 

4 

7 

4 

5 

3 

4-5 

•20  to  •SO 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

•« 

•81  (over) 

2 

■ 

•1 

February : 

•01  to  •W 

6 

2 

1 
1 

2 

5 

■  ■  • 

2 

4 

1 

3 

•  -  • 

3 
3 

9 

5 

6 

6 

5 

8 

4 

10 

4 

1 

5 
I 

4-4 

•20  to  -80 

•4 

•81  (over) '-   - 

1 

March: 

•01  to   19 

3 
1 

6 
1 

7     S 

1 

R 

6 
2 

2 

6 
1 

10 
3 

7 

6 
1 

6 

C 
3 

3 
1 

5 

5 
2 

6 
1 

5 
1 

5-2 

•20  to  -80 

1 

•9 

•81  (over) 

1 

1 

•1 

April: 

•01  to  -10 

7 

5 

4 
1 

■  •  « 

7 
2 

■  •  » 

5 
1 
1 

3 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

7 
1 

8 

^9. 

8 

4 

•  •  • 

7 
3 

•  •  • 

6 
5 

•  •  • 

2 

7 

3 
2 
1 

4 
5 

•  «  « 

6 
5 

1 

4 

1 
1 

8 
5 
1 

4 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

5-8 

•20to  -80 

3  1  3 

2-5 

'81  (over) 

i 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

i 

-5 
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Dajs  withr— 

g 

8 
3 

6 
3 
1 

4 

•  •  • 

• 

t-i 

6 
3 

1 

4 
2 
2 

2 
5 

4 

3 
2 

2 

2 

• 
00 

7 
4 

1 

4 
7 

1 

8 
2 
2 

4 
3 

So 

3 

4 

• 

« 
5 

■  ■  « 

4 
6 

3 
6 

7 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 
1 

6 

f-4 

6 
3 
2 

4 
8 
4 

6 

1 
2 

1 
2 

3 

2 
1 

7 
2 
1 

3 

1 

10 

4 
2 

9 
6 
2 

6 
5 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

• 

8 
6 
1 

4 
5 
2 

7 
3 

9 
3 
2 

4 

2 

i 

7 
5 

«  «  * 

6 
2 

i 

8 
3 
1 

6 

8 

6 
3 
2 

7 
1 

3 
2 

■  •  « 

4 
2 
2 

3 
4 

1 

3 
6 
1 

6 
1 
8 

3 

■  ■  • 

7 
8 
1 

4 
2 

1 

5 
3 

1 

7 

I 

• 

7 
3 
1 

9 
3 

• 
f-H 

6 
2 

• 

7 
3 

r-l 

8 

7 

i 

00 

4 
3 

• 

1 

May: 

•01  to  -19 

6-7 

•20  t4)  -80 

':§ 

•81  (over) 

Jonc: 

•01  to  -19 

1 

4 

a 

0 

7 

7 
3 
2 

8 
1 

•  •  • 

1 
2 
2 

1 

1 

5-5 

•20to  -80 

6  i  1 

3 -ft 

•81  (over) 

4 

6 
5 

1 

9 
4 

10 

1-1 

July: 

•Olio  'lO  ...i 

9 

6 
2 

■  •  • 

8 
2 

1 

5 
3 

8 
2 
1 

8 

4 

2 

•  ■  ■ 

6 

4 
1 

11 

7 

1 

9 
1 

3 
1 

•  *  • 

6 
3 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

2     8 

5*0 

•20t«»    80 

7 
1 

3 
6 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

5 
5 

2-0 

•81  (ov«r) 

1 

2 
2 

•8 

Av;;iiHt: 

•01  to  '19 

5*1 

•20to  -80 

3*1 

•81  (over) 

•7 

September : 

-01  to  -19 

2 
3 

4 
2 

4 

■  •  • 

4 

•  «  « 

2 

•  *  • 

1 
1 

3 

i' 
1 

3 
2 
1 

4 

3 

7 

1 

8*4 

■20  to  -80 

1*2 

-81  (over) 

•6 

OcttiWr: 

•01  to  '19 

1 

3 

3 
2 

■  «  • 

1 

•  «  • 

10 

A 

4 
3 

8 
1 

2 

1 

5 

2 
3 

3*0 

-20to  '80 

2     2 

5     1 

1-2 

"81  (over) 

1 

1 

1 

•8 

Hovember: 

•01  to  -19 

3 
1 

• 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

•  •  • 

8 
3 

3 

1 

4 

5 

•  •  ■ 

1 

4 

8*2 

-01  to  -80 

*6 

•81  (over) 

1 

December: 

-01  to  '19 

4 

1 

3 
3 

1 

4 

5 
1 

6 

2 

8 
1 

8 
3 

12 

3 
2 

6 

6 

■  ■  ■ 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8 

5 

2 

1 

4*6 

•20  to  -80 

*8 

•81  (over) 

•1 

\ 


(KEAK)  GENOA,  NBBB. 


Days  with— 


Janaanr: 

-Ol'to  -19. 

-20  to  -80. 

•81  (over) 
February : 

-01  to   19. 

•%  to  -80. 

-81  (over) 
March: 

•01  to   19. 

•20  to  *80 

•81  (over) 
April: 

"01  to    19. 

•20  to    RO. 

•81  (over) 
May: 

•01  to   19. 

-20  to  -80. 

-81  (over) 
Jane: 

•01  to  -19. 

•20  to  80. 

•81  (over) 
July: 

■01  to   19. 

•20  to  -80. 

•81  (over) 
ADpiat: 

•01  to    19. 

•20  to  •&). 

"SI  (orer; 


So 


00 

So 


3 
3 


7 
2" 


9 
3 

6 
2 
3 

3 
2 


2 

1 
1 

5 
3 


6 
4 
2 


10 


2 
6 
2 

1 
1 


SB 


2 


2 

5 


s 


2 
2 


s 


1 

2 
1 

4 
1 


7 
3 
3 

1 
6 
2 

2 
6 
1 


3 
6 
3 

2 
5 
1 

1 
6 
1 

3 
1 


94 


3 
5 
1 

1 

4 
3 

4 

4 
1 

2 

6 


3 
1 


5 
1 


4 
2 


6 
4 
2 

4 

4 
3 

4 

2 
3 

5 
3 


2 
6 
1 

5 
3 
1 

3 
2 
2 

3 

4 
1 

1 
7 
2 

3 

4 
1 


3 
2 


9 


5 
2 

1 

« 
2 


ss 

00 


2 
4 

3 

4 

2 
3 

4 
7 
2 


2 
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3 
1 

5 
3 
2 

2 
4 

2 

3 
2 
3 

3 
3 
8 


3 


6 

i 

2 

1 
1 

7 
8 
1 

5 
3 
3 

4 

1 
1 


5     6 
2     8 


4 

i' 

2 

1 
1 

8 

i" 

2 
3 
2 

5 

4 
1 

3 

4 
5 

9 
7 
1 

6 
2 


i 


8 


6 


3 
5 
2 

10 
3 

4 

2 
2 


4 

2 

1 

6 
2 
2 


4 

2 

1 

4 

2 
1 

2 

4 
2 

4 
3 
1 

4 
4 
2 


i 

o 


2-6 

1-7 

•1 

2!4 

1-7 

•1 

2*0 

1-7 

•4 

3*8 
3  1 


4*6 
3-8 
1*7 

3-4 
3-9 
1-8 

3^7 
3-7 
1-5 


5     3*6 
3     3-1 

I. ..I     •* 


% 
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Table  III. — Bain/all  intensity  at  ten  stations  in  NebrasiM,  etc. — Continaed. 

(NEAB)  GENOA,  NEBB.— ContiiiQed. 


Days  with— 


September: 

•01  to   19. 

•20  to  -80. 

•81  (over) 
October: 

•01  to  19 . 

•20  to  -80. 

•81  (over) 
November: 

-01  to    19. 

•20  to  -80. 

•81  (over) 
December : 

•01  to   19. 

•20  to  -80. 

•81  (over) 


CD 

00      00 


2 

4 
3 

1 
1 
1 

1 
3 


2 
1 


1 
1 
1 

4 

1 
1 

1 
5 


6 
3 


00 
00 


2 
3 
1 

1 
1 


s 


1  .. 

3 
2 


6 


2 

2 


3 


3 
2 


00 


6 
1 


4 

5 


6 
4 


4 

2 


3 
1 


s 


4 
5 
1 

] 
1 
1 


5 

4 


S8 


2 
1 


1 
2 


3 
3 


3 
2 


1 
1 


00 


2 
1 
1 


00 


6 
2 


2 
1 
2 


3 
1 
1 


1 

2 


1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


7 
1 


CO 


2 
1 


2 

1 


1 
2 


DE  SOTO,  NEBR. 


Days  with— 


January: 

•OltolO... 

•20  to  -80 .  - . 

•81  or  more 
February : 

•01  tol9... 

•20  to  -80 . .  - 

'81  or  more . 
March: 

•01  to  •19... 

•20  to -80... 

•81  or  more 
April: 

•01  to•l9..- 
•20  to  -80 . . . 

•81  or  more 
May: 

•Olto-19... 

•20  to •80... 

•81  or  more 
Juno: 

•01  to  19... 

•20  to -80... 

'81  or  more 
July: 

■01to^l9... 

•20  to -80... 

•81  or  more 
August: 

•01tol9... 

•20  to '80... 

•81  or  more 
September : 

'01  to  19... 

'20  to  -80 . . . 

•81  or  more 
October : 

•01  to -19... 

•20  to  -80 . . . 

'81  or  more 
November : 

•01  to  19... 

•20  to -80... 

'81  or  more 
December : 

•01  to  19... 

•20  to -80... 

*81  or  more 


00 


00 


6 
5 
2 

6 
2 
1 

7 
2 


8 
4 
2 

4 
1 
1 

4 

1 
1 

4 
1 


6 


1 
1 
2 

4 

a 
1 

12 
3 
1 

10 

4 
2 

2 
7 
2 

5 
0 
2 

2 
3 
1 

4 
2 


2 
2 


to 

00 


5 

i 

5 
3 


t^     CO    a» 
!>     I-     t* 

00    I  00       00 


5 

1 


3 
3 

4 

3 
1 


4 
1 


6 


1 
2 


4 

2 
3 

0 
7 
2 

12 

4 
1 

6 
1 

1 


7     7 
2     ^ 


5 
1 
] 

8 
4 
1 

7 
1 


5 
4 


2 

2 


3 

4 


3 
3 


5 
6 
1 

4 

4 
2 

5 
7 
2 

3 
2 
1 

5 
4 


o 


6 
5 
1 

3 

7 


S8 


3 
5 
1 

6 

8 

4 

11 
2 
2 

5 
2 
2 


4     3 

6     2 
1 


00       00 

00     00 


5 

9 


5 
5 


2 
3 


7 
1 


6 


5 
5 


9 
5 
1 

4 

2 


4 
2 


5 
1 
2 

5 
5 
1 

6 
5 
3 

3 
6 
1 

5 
3 


6 
3 


3 
2 


3 
3 


2 
3 


G 
1 


6 
1 


11 


5 
5 
3 

5 
6 
3 

7 
2 
1 

6 

's 

3 
5 


6 
3 
1 

1 
2 


4 
1 


10 
1 
1 

10 
4 


6 
1 


4 
5 
1 

7 

4 
1 

6 
2 
3 

9 
3 
1 

5 
7 
1 

6 
3 


2 
1 
1 

2 
2 


1 
5 


00 


6 

4 


2 
1 


4 
2 
1 

5 
6 


4 
6 


4 
3 


6 
1 


7 
1 
1 

7 
6 


3 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

5 
3 


l>       00 

OC       00 


6 


5 
1 


4 

I 
1 

5 
2 
2 

7 
1 


12 


4 
2 
2 

3 

i 

2 

1 


2 

2 


3 
1 
3 

3 

4 
1 

7 
12 


4 
5 


2 
2 
3 

5 
4 

3 

5 
1 


00 
00 


2 

2 


2 
1 


5 
4 

1 

4 
4 
3 

6 

4 
1 

6 

2 


I 

00 


3 
2 


6 
3 


2 

2 
1 

10 
6 
1 

7 
3 
4 

8 

"i 

7 
5 


3 
3 
I 

7 
2 


00 


4 
3 


CO 


7 
2 


6 

4 
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Table  III. — Bain/all  intensUy  at  ten  stations  in  Nebraska,  etc, — Coutinued. 

OMAHA,  NEBB. 


Dmy  with— 

CO 

r-l 

* 

CI 

• 

mm 

00 

G 

1 

1- 

oo 

r-l 

4 

00 

0 

• 

3 

• 

5 
1 

• 

00 

3 
2 

i 

l-H 
1 

• 

8 
1 

• 

i 

13 

•  •  • 

6 
2 

7 
2 

4 

2 

• 

9 

CO 

IJ 
2 

i 

G 

1 

2 
2 

5 
3 

8 
3 

• 
r-t 

3 
3 

1 

4 
3 

1 

00 

l-H 

5 

•  ■  • 

i 
4 

Jannarr: 

•01to*19 

4 
1 

3 

5-8 

•20  to -80 

1*2 

'81  or  more ....... 

Febru»r.r : 

•Olto-19 

5 
2 

6 

1 

2 

7 
1 

6 
1 

4 

5 

5 

G 
2 

2 

•  «  « 

5 

1 

9 
2 

10 
3 

8 

5 

•  *  « 

8 
2 

3 
2 

2 

1 

8 

7 

1 

5-5 

•20to  -80 

1*1 

*81  or  mure 

lUreh: 

•01  to -19 

6 

fl     1 

3 

4 

1 
3 

4 
4 
1 

6 
5 

3 
4 

•  •  ■ 

5 
4 

1 

4 
0 
2 

2 
1 

4 

3 
6 
1 

4 
1 

5 
3 

2 
8 

7 
3 

7 

1 

3 
1 

10 

G 
5 
1 

3 
2 

1 

9 
2 

«  •  ■ 

3 
3 
4 

7 

4 
G 

2 
4 

3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

1 
1 

6 

•  •  • 

5 
9 

1 

5 
3 
3 

8 
5 

«  •  ■ 

7 
4 
3 

5 
4 
2 

5 
2 
1 

1 
2 
2 

4 

1 

3 

4 

8 
2 

•  •  ■ 

7 
4 
2 

7 
2 

•  •      B 

1 

6 
2 

1 

8 
0 

1 

4 
2 

4 

1 

•/  • 

5 
3 

•     B     • 

4 
2 

5 
2 
3 

6 

1 
1 

5 

4 
2 

4 
3 
1 

2 

1 

5 
2 
2 

3 
4 
1 

7 
7 

1 

3 
3 
2 

8 

1 

G 

4 
1 

5 

•  «  • 
■  ■  • 

2 
3 

5 

■     ■    • 

8 
2 

9 

4 

8 
2 

1 

11 
5 
2 

9 
7 
2 

5 

1 
1 

5 
3 
2 

3 
3 

1 

4 
3 

3 
2 

3 

5-3 

•20to'80 

3 

1 

2-4 

•81  or  more ....... 

•2 

April: 

•01to*19 

2 

4 
2 

6 
5 

1 

5 

3 

1 

4 

5 
3 

5 
2 

1 

3 

1 
2 

1 
3 
1 

5 
2 
2 

2 
2 

5     4 

fi 

4 
5 

1 

8 
1 
2 

4 
5 
2 

3 

4 
5 

3 

4 
5 

4 
3 
1 

o 
2 

G 
3 
3 

9 
9 
3 

10 
G 
3 

2 
2 

3 
2 
2 

6 

1 
1 

5 
5 

2 

6 
4 

6 
6 

G 
2 
2 

4 
8 
2 

6 
3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 
1 

2 
1 
2 

3 
1 

1 
1 

s    «    • 

8 

•  •  • 

6 

3 
1 

7 
2 
3 

7 

8 

1 

7 
4 
5 

6 
3 
4 

6 
2 

•  •  • 

2 
1 

■  •  • 

4 

7 

•  •  • 

3 

1 
1 

8 
1 

9 
1 
1 

7 
8 
3 

4 
3 
G 

4 
1 
3 

7 
2 
2 

4 

G 
2 

12 
2 
2 

2 

1 

6 
2 

«  •  • 

5 
3 

1 

3 
3 
3 

7 
•2 
2 

4 
2 

1 

5 
2 
1 

4 

4 
1 
1 

8 

G 
4 
2 

0 
1 
1 

» 
2 

■  •  ■ 

3 
3 

1 

7 
1 

5 
4 
1 

4 

4 
3 

8 
5 
2 

10 

4 
1 

4 
4 

7 

1 
1 

6 
2 
2 

6 

•  *  « 

5-8 

•20  to -80 

1     6  1  1 
3     11 

3*4 

•81  or  more ....... 

1-1 

Hay: 

•01to'19 

: 
2  '  B 

7 

1 

6 
4 
2 

4 

6 

1 

5 
6 

6 
3 

3 
3 

•  •  ■ 

1 
1 
2 

3 
2 
2 

9 
1 

1 

7 
2 
2 

9 
2 
1 

5 

4 
2 

1 
3 

4 

6 
2 

1 

3 

1 

a 

7 

1 
e 

•  ■  • 

6 
6 
3 

10 
3 
2 

3 

1 
3 

3 

3 

•  *  • 

2 
2 
4 

6 
7 

1 

5 
2 

8 
2 

6*1 

•20  to -80 

5 
3 

4 
2 
2 

3 
7 

1 

7 
2 

4 

4*G 

*81  or  more 

Jane: 

•01  to*J9 

2|... 

3  ,  2 

4  '  G 
2,2 

4     G 

^^ 

! 

2  .4 
..  1  2 

1-G 
5-5 

•20to'80 

3*6 

*81ormure 

July: 

•01  to'19 

2-2 
4-9 

■20  to -80 

3-3 

•«1  or  more 

August : 

•01  to -19 

2  0 
4*3 

•20  to -80 

2-6 

•81  or  more 

September: 

•01 1«19 

1    i 

5     5 
3     1 

1 

7 
5 
3 

2 
3 

1-5 
4*4 

-20  to -80 

2-8 

*81or  more 

October: 

•Olto-19 

2 
2 

•  •  • 

2 

4 
1 

1 

6 
1 

1 

2 

•  •  • 

1-3 

3-8 

•20  tn-80 

2-3 

•81  or  more . ...... 

1*0 

KoTembe: : 

•Olto-19 

2 
2 

2 

7 

i' 

7 

5 
1 
1 

5 
2 
1 

4 
1 

2 
3 

2 

1 

1 
2 

3*4 

•20  to '80 

1-5 

'81  or  more ....... 

*  •  • 

G 
2 

1 

4 

1 

•4 

December: 

•01  to'19 

5 

m   m    m 

8 
2 

3 

1 

3 
1 

8 

1 

13 

•  •  • 

4 

1 

1 

6 
2 

1 

9 

•  ■  • 

1 

5-9 

■20  to -80 

1  -3 

-81  or  more 

**  1  - 
1 

•2 

MARQUETTE,  NEBR. 


D»y«  with— 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1800. 

1891. 

2 
3 

1892. 

1893. 

Aver- 
age. 

JtDitaTy: 

■Olto-19 

1 
3 
1 

4 
1 

8 

4 

3 

2 

3 
2 

2 

1 

3 
1 

4 

2-3 

-2010-80 

5 
2 

5 
1 

1-9 

•81  (orer) 

•3 

rebrnary: 

-Olto-19 

3 

1 

2 

2 

5 

1 

2 
2 

3 


2 

1 

1 

4 

1 
3 

2 
3 

2-7 

-20  to -80 

1-8 

.     "SKoTcr) 

««rch: 

Olto'19 

4 
1 

4 

2 

2 

4 
4 
1 

1 
4 
1 

1 
5 
3 

1 

5 

2 

4 

1 
4 

1 

3 

'"'"i* 

8 
6 

1 

...... 

1 

3 
2 
1 

3 
3 
1 

5 

5 

3 
2 

3 
2 

2-9 

-20  to -80 

1-5 

•81(0T6r) 

2 
I 

8 

1 
1 

1 

1 
5 
1 

5 
6 
2 

•4 

Ajril:  ^''^^ 

-Olto-19 

4 

4 

2 
3 

1 

1 
2 
2 

4 
3 
3 

4 

4 

12 
2 
1 

5 
6 

2 

1 

4 

2 

3-2 

■20  to -80 

2-7 

-.   "81  (oTer). -..--.-.-.. 

•8 

-Olto-19 

4 
7 
1 

3-2 

-20  to -80 

4-1 

•31  (over) 

\       ^\     \.l 

32 
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PRECIPITATION   OF   RAIN  AND   SNOW. 

Table  III. — Rainfall  intentiijf  at  ten  stations  in  Nebraska,  etc, — Contiuned. 

MAKQUETTK,  NEBR.— Continued. 


Days  with— 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1800. 

1881. 

1882. 

1803. 

Aver- 
age. 

fane: 

■01  to '19 

1 
5 
8 

3 
3 
1 

3 
3 
2 

2 

'"■*i* 

3 
7 
3 

6 
3 

■  '5* 

2 

3 

3 
2 
2 

3 
3 
2 

3 

4 

2 
6 

3 
2 

1 

4 
2 
2 

2 
4 

1 

3 

] 
2 
5 

3 

3 
6 

3 
3 

I 

1 
1 

3 

4 

5 
2 
1 

*"*5* 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

4 
1 

""4 

5 

1 
1 
2 

1 
...... 

2 
3 

1 

1 
3 

5 

4 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

4 
4 

6 
2 
3 

7 
6 
1 

4 
2 

4 
1 
1 

3 

4 

3 
3 
2 

3 

4 

2^3 

•20  to  -80 

3-7 

•81  (over)... 

1*8 

July: 

•01  to-19 

3*0 

'20to*80 

S'4 

•81  (oTcr) 

1*5 

Anguiit: 

•01  to^l9 

'20  to -81 

2 
'"  "2* 

4 

3 
3 

1 

3-3 
S-8 

•81  (over) 

!•! 

September: 

•01  to'19 

1'9 

•20  to -80 

2*2 

•81  (over) 

1 
2 

1 

2 

•5 

October: 

•01  to'19 

2 

4 
1 

3 
3 

1 
3 
1 

2 
1 

2 
8 

1 

4 

1 
1 

2 

1*5 

•20  to '80 

Itt 

•81  (over) 

•4 

November : 

•01  to^l9 

2 

1 

1 
2 

«■•«■• 

2 
2 
1 

1 

1 

...... 

1*3 

•20to*80 

•0 

•81  (over) 

•1 

December: 

•01  to-19 

1 
3 



...... 

3 
1 

3 

4 

2 
2 

2 

...... 

4 
2 

4 
1 

2 
2 

2*0 

•20  to -80 

1-7 

•81  (over) 

i     " 

CRETE,  NEBR. 


Days  with— 


January : 

•01  to  19. 

■20  to  -80  . 

•81  (over) 
Febmary : 

■01  to  19  . 

•20  to  80  . 

•81  (over) 
March : 

•01  to  -19  . 

•20  to  -80  . 

•81  (over) 
April: 

•01  to  19  . 

•20  to  -80  . 

•81  (over) 
May: 

•01  to  19  . 

•20  to  80  . 

•81  (over) 
June: 

•01  to  19  . 

•20  to  80  . 

•81  (over) 
Jnly: 

•01  to  •lO  . 

•20  to  -80  . 

•81  (ov«r) 
▲ngnst : 

•01  to  •lO  . 

•20  to  -80  . 

•81  (over) 
September : 

•01  to  19  . 

•20  to  -80  . 

•81  (over) 
October: 

•01  to  19  . 

•20  to  -80  . 

•81  (over) 
November : 

■01  to  19  . 

•20  to  80  . 

•81  (over) 
December : 

•01  to  19  . 

-20  to  80. 

'82  (over)  . 


1884. 


6 
2 


2 
2 
2 

4 

5 


3 
2 


8 
6 
2 

4 
4 
1 


3 
2 
2 


1885. 


3 


5 
1 


3 


5 
5 
1 

2 
3 
3 

4 
1 
2 

4 
3 
4 

2 
3 
1 

5 
3 


1886. 


8 
2 
1 

2 
2 


3 
4 

3 

3 
1 


1887. 


3 
2 


3 
2 


4  2 

3    

1    

3  3 

5  3 

3  3 

7  2 

2 


1 

1 
8 

6 
2 


1888. 


3 
1 
2 

3 

6 


2 
2 


1 

1 


8 
1 


4 

1 


5 
5 
1 

6 
1 


a 

99 


V  J 


1889. 


1 

4 


1 
8 


6 
3 

1 

7 
4 
1 

6 
3 
1 

3 
6 
2 


1890. 


5 
2 


3 
1 
1 

3 
3 


4 
4 

1 

3 
4 

2 

2 
5 


2 

5 

3 

5 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

8 

2 

1 

2 

i 

1 

^••■-V 


1891. 


1 
2 
1 

3 
1 


8 
5 


3 
8 
1 

4 
4 
1 

7 
2 
4 

4 
7 
3 

3 
3 
1 

6 
2 
1 

2 
4 

2 


1892. 


3 
1 


1893. 


3 


4 
3 


8 
4 


6 
5 
1 

8 
5 
5 

2 
1 


4 
8 


V 


2 
3 

1 


2 
2 


1 
1 


5 
2 


2 
2 


5 
4 


6 
1 


5 
3 
1 


6 
4 

1 

3 
2 
1 

2 
1 
1 


2 

1 


4 
1 


Aver- 
age. 


2-9 

1-4 

•2 

S-i 
1-4 


4  4 

3  4 
•J 

4-1 

3-3 

7 

4-4 

4^2 
l-* 

Z-t 
2-2 
1-9 

3-3 
8-6 
1-3 

3-2 
3-S 
1-0 

3-4 

2-8 

•« 

2  1 

1-9 

•5 

1-5 
8 

•1 

3-« 

1-a 
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Bainfall  intet%Htff. 

PLA.TTSMOTTTH,  NEBR. 


Dayswitli— 

• 
00 

1 
1 

So 

4 
1 

SB 

4 

m 

r- 

00 

5 

•  «  ■ 

1 

2 
1 

00 
1 

2 

1 

3 

S£ 
2 

•  •  • 

• 

4 

1 

• 
10 

•  •  • 

• 

4 

2 

i 

2 

■ 

3 

•  •  ■ 

• 

»-• 

7 
3 

• 

• 

at/ 
Ob 

0 

1 

r-l 

.5 

Average. 

•01  to  -19 

2 

2-8 

•20  to  '80 

6 

•  ■  • 

3 

H 

3      -- 

I  -4 

•81  (over) 

1 

.   .    I 

1 

•2 

February: 

•01  to-19 

2 
2 

1 

2 

? 

5 
1 

3 

4 
2 

1 

■  •  • 

4 
4 
1 

7 
3 

1 
3 

1 
5 

1 
1 

4 
1 

2 

•  •  • 

2 

4 

3 

2-0 

•20  to '80 

•    •  ■ 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 
2 

1 

n 

2 

1 

4 

•  ■  • 

2 

9 
2 

10 
4 

1 

5 
1 
3 

4 
3 

1  '8 

•81  (over) 

'3 

Htfvh: 

•01  to  '19 

2 
"2" 

a 

8 
3 

1 

7 

7 

1 

■  ■  ■ 

4 

2 
6 

•  •  • 

8 

7 

6 
2 

1 

4 
4 

7 
1 

4 
2 

■  "i* 

4 
5 

3 

6 
4 

3-2 

•20  to -80 

'81  (over) 

1 

4 

3  1 
•4 

April: 

•01  to-19 

5 
1 

3 

1 

6 
2 

3 
3 
2 

8 
ft 

1 
1 

1 

7 

2 
4 

2 

1 

3 
... 

1 

•  ■     • 

2 

1 

•  •    a 

9, 

1 
4 

4 

4 

3 

4 
3 

ft 

3-2 

-20  to -80 

2  i  a  1  4 

...   2 

2-8 

*80  (over)............. 

2 

C 
2 
2 

213 
.!  8 

10 

May: 

•0110*19 

3 
3 
1 

0 

10 
1 
1 

1 
4 

1 

■I 

"  1 
2  i  3 

A 

3 
0 

4-4 

^2010  '80 

2  !  7  !  2 
2  ;  3  ^  2 

112     2 
11    ... 

1      i       1 
13     !» 

3  5 

•81  (over) 

6  ;  2 

! 

9     6 

2  ilO  i 

3  !  4  1  2 

i    1 
4  '..J... 

1  ,  2  J  6 

2     1 

2  1 

June: 

•01  to-19 

1 

1 
7     ^ 

2 
2 

4 

2 
1 
5 

2 
8 

•  ■  « 

2 

2 
1 

3 
1 

7     fl 

4  '  3  i  2 
4    4    a 

3 '5 

•20  to '80 

5 
4 

3 

2 

4 
5 

2 
2 
6 

3 

4 
2 

3 
2 
5 

1 

8 
1 

a 

1 
1 

5 
2 
1 

2 
2 
1 

3 
3 
3 

4 
3 

0 

3 
2 

3 
2 

1 

a 
2 
1 

a 

3 

•  •  • 

2 
3 
3 

7 
3 
3 

A 

1  1  2 

1  !  1 

1 

1     4 

3     1 

1 

a    •    * 

1 
5 

3-5 

"80  (over) — .... 

2 

4 

1 

1 
5 

1  ,  4  1  2      2      5  ,      - 

2-1 

July: 

•01  to-10 

i 
2  1  1 
2    ... 
1  i  2 

! 
...    1 

3  '  s 

2  0 

'20  to -80 

3 
6 

•  •  • 

2 

2 

1 
4 
1 

3 

1 

14      1 

2  1 

•81  (over) 

3il 

t 

1     5 
3     1 
1  f  1 

2  ,  3  i  1 

2  ,  5  :  3  j  2 

0  '   1  i  3  1  4 

3  5  '  4  1  2 

2-7 

Angnat: 

•OltolO 

•20to^80 

3 
3 

2     1 

2  ;  2 

1  !  2 

1 

4  !  7 

3 
3 

2 

1 

a 

1. 

2 
5 

i 

5" 
1 

i' 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

2-5 

2-7 

•81  (over)...... 

3  i  5 

2     4 
1  !  i 

2 

1 
1 
3 

0 
4 

2|  1 
...    8 

2 

4 

• 
A 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1-5 

September: 

•Olto'19 

5 
5 
4 

!> 

d 

3-2 

•20  to '80 

8  i  a  !  5 

Ilia 
2 

4 
1 

3 
3 
3 

3 

•  •  • 

3 
1 

2-4 

*81  (over)............. 

4 

5 
2 

1 

3 

4 
1 

■  •  • 

3 

i 

•} 

1 

3 

4 

2ii  1— i 

1  -a 

October: 

•01  to^l9 

1 

I 

S     i      1 

2I. . 

1 

2 '3 

•20  to -80 

2     .S     4 

2,4      *i! 

2-3 

•81  (over) 

1 

2 

1 

3  1  3 

!.5 

'8 

KoTcinber : 

•01  to-19 

2 
1 

«  ■  ■ 

5 
2 

2 
2 
3 

a 

3 
2 

i 
7  i  2 
1  1  2 

...!  1 

6     1 

■  «   • 

1 

•  • 

1 
3 

1 
2 

1 

•  •  ■■ 

2-1 

•20  to -80 

''-!  2 

.|i 

la 

•80  (over) 

mm        .  .  -  ,     _ 
1 

•3 

December: 

•01  to  •lO 

1 
1 

1 

■  •  « 

•    ■     s 

3 

3 
2 

1 

4 

1 
6 

1 
8 

i 

1 
3 

•  •  • 

2-8 

•20W80 

2     3 

1 

— 

1 

... 

1-7 

"81  (over) ............. 

1 

1 

•2 

'  i 

J 

I     i 

8.  jnis.  5- 


53d  Congbess,  >  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doc. 

2d  Session.      J  \    No.  114. 
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m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Mabcu  7, 1894. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Mr.  TuBPiE  presented  the  following 

LETTERS  FROM  MERBDITH  H.  KIDD,  OF  THE.  COMMISSION  TO 
FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES,  REGARDINa  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
JUSTICE  IN  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  FIVE  TRIBES. 


Intekiob  Depabthent, 
Commission  to  Five  Civilized  Tbibes, 

Muscogee,  Ind.  T.,  February  24 j  1894. 

Deab  Sir  :  Soon  after  my  arrival  here  grievous  complaints  came  to 
my  knowledge  regarding  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Territory 
of  the  Five  Tribes.  Such  time  as  I  could  snatch  from  my  official  duties 
I  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  real  situation  here,  and  what  cause 
there  was  for  such  complaints.  It  is  a  scandal  to  the  Government, 
besides  being  a  great  unnecessary  expense.  I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty 
as  a  citizen  to  make  some  suggestions  that  may  aid  you  in  compre- 
hending the  importance  of  attention  to  this  subject. 

The  courts  at  Fort  Smith  and  at  Paris  have  jurisdiction  in  this  Ter- 
ritory, and  a  Territorial  court  also  has  jurisdiction.  Each  of  these 
courts  have  a  brood  of  deputy  marshals  who  traverse  this  country, 
arrest  citizens  for  slight  offenses,  carry  them  sometimes  100  or  200 
miles,  take  them  before  a  commissioner,  and  have  them  bound  over 
to  appear  at  one  of  the  courts.  There  are  nine  TJ.  S.  commission: 
ers  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  hold  preliminary  examinations  and  place 
under  bond  for  their  appearance  at  one  of  these  courts.  Deputy 
marshals  and  commissioners'  compensation  depends  upon  the  number 
of  cases  disposed  of  by  them,  and  in  the  absence  of  responsibility  to 
the  people  great  energy  is  displayed  in  bringing  the  most  trifling 
causes  before  them,  such  causes  often  costing  the  Government  from 
toO  to  $100,  and  oppressing  the  people  by  carrying  them  great  distances 
for  examination  and  in  case  they  are  held  to  answer  attending  courts 
at  distant  points.    All  of  which  is  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  advised  as  to  the  income  of  deputy  marshals,  but  commis- 
sioners receive  from  the  Government  from  $5,000  to  $7,000  per  annum. 
The  vast  amount  of  these  trifling  causes  finding  their  way  to  the  Ter- 
ritorial court  so  increases  the  business  of  the  court  that  the  clerk  is 
receiving  from  the  Government  firom  $22,000  to  $25,000  per  year.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Attorney-General  in  his  last  report  complains 
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2  FIVE   CIVILIZED   TRIBES. 

of  the  expenses  of  the  judiciary  in  this  Territory,  costing  as  it  does 
over  $525,000  a  year.  I  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  what  he 
says  commencing  on  page  20  of  his  report.  Besides  this  enormous 
expense  the  system  is  most  oppressive  to  the  people  of  anything  this 
side  of  Eussia,  and  in  Indiana  would  produce  a  revolution  in  less  than 
six  months.  The  whole  thing  is  patch  work,  the  result  of  an  attempt 
to  imi)rove  things  by  additional  legislation. 

It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  attemx^t  to  improve  it  by  further  ameudmeut*, 
and  ought  to  be  cut  up  root  and  branch.  After  giving  the  matter  the 
most  serious  consideration  I  am  convinced  it  should  be  supplanted  by 
sometliing  like  the  following: 

Create  a  Territorial  court  with  unlimited  jurisdiction,  provide  for  at 
least  25  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  judge  and  subject  to 
removal  by  him,  who  should  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  by 
the  aid  of  a  jury  of  six  all  prosecutions  for  misdemeanors,  and  all  civU 
causes  where  the  amount  involved  does  not  involve  over  $300.  These 
commissioners  to  be  paid  $1,000  a  year  salary,  and  to  have  reasonable 
fees  in  civil  causes,-  to  be  collected  off  the  losing  party.  From  these 
courts  appeal  should  lie  to  the  Territorial  court.  There  would  be  no 
trouble  in  obtaining  competent  men  for  these  positions  at  this  salary. 

To  each  of  these  courts  should  be  attached  a  deputy  marshal,  whose 
pay  should  be  $500  a  year  and  such  fees  as  he  might  receive  in  civil 
causes.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  have  a  deputy  prosecutor  at 
each  of  these  courts,  whose  pay  should  be  $500  a  year,  with  a  small 
docket  fee  of  $5  or  $10,  to  be  collected  of  the  defendant  in  cases  of  con- 
viction. 

The  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  this  Territory,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  most 
estimable  ofiicer,  informs  me  that  under  such  a  system  one  judge 
could  try  all  causes  of  felonies  and  appeals  and  civil  causes  involving 
more  than  $300  for  the  entire  Territory.  This  I  very  much  question, 
and  think  there  ought  to  be  two  judges  to  insure  a  speedy  dispatch  of 
business  and  to  enable  him  to  hold  courts  in  a  suliicient  number  of 
places  to  bring  the  trial  within  convenient  distance  of  litigants.  You 
may  form  some  idea  on  this  subject  by  supposing  that  one  judge  was 
Required  to  hold  courts  in  Indiana  at  as  many  places  as  would  be  prac- 
ticable for  one  judge  —  remembering  this  Territory  is  larger  than 
Indiana. 

A  judiciary  after  this  fashion  would  not  cost  the  Government  more 
than  $125,000  a  year,  and  tend  to  inspire  respect  for  courts  and  the 
administration  of  justice. 

Another  baleful  influence  proceeding  from  the  present  organization 
is  that  it  compels  parties  and  witnesses,  many  of  whom  are  Indians, 
to  attend  court  at  Fort  Smith  and  Paris,  and  brings  them  within  the 
influence  of  saloons  and  bawdyhouses,  and  leading  to  the  introduction 
of  whisky  among  the  Indians  and  venereal  diseases  throughout  the 
Territory. 

Briefly,  I  have  endeavored  to  outline  what  seems  to  me  to  be  best  for 
these  people.    I  trust  that  you  will  not  regard  it  an  impertinence,  as 
I  have  done  it  solely  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  country. 
I  am  sir,  very  truly,  yours, 

M.  H.  KiDB. 

Hon.  David  Tubpie, 

WiMhingtonj  D.  0. 
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Interior  Department, 
Commission  to  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Mtiscogee,  Ind,  T.,  March  5,  1894, 

Dear  Sir:  Since  writing  my  letter  to  you  of  the  24th  ultimo,  some 
matters  have  suggested  themselves  to  me,  which  I  desire  to  state. 

I  then  expressed  the  opinion  that  reformation  of  the  judicial  system 
in  force  here  was  not  practicable,  and  it  ought  to  be  abolished.  This 
may  imply  a  reflection  on  the  judges  of  the  courts  at  Fort  Smith,  Paris, 
and  the  Indian  Territory.  If  any  such  inference  can  be  fairly  drawn 
from  what  I  there  said,  I  desire  to  disclaim  any  such  purpose.  So  far 
as  I  am  informed  the  judges  of  these  courts  are  excellent  officers. 
Judge  Stuart,  of  the  ludian  Territory  court,  deservedly  enjoys  the  repu- 
tation of  being  an  able,  industrious,  and  honorable  man,  and  I  presume 
the  same  is  true  of  the  others.  It  was  the  system  I  was  inveighing 
against. 

I  have  investigated  further  the  question  whether  one  judge  could 
properly  dispose  of  the  business  of  the  Territory,  and  I  am  convinced 
he  could  not,  and  I  now  suggest  that  it  would  be  wise  to  allow  Judge 
Parker  to  hold  four  terms  of  court  for  the  Cherokee  district  at  Vinite^ 
and  that  Judge  Bryant  hold  four  terms  of  court  in  the  year  at  Ardmor^ 
in  the  Chickasaw  country,  and  that  Judge  Stuart  hold  four  terms  a  year 
in  Muscogee  and  McAlester  as  now,  having  jurisdiction  of  the  Creek 
and  Choctaw  country.  This  would  avoid  any  additional  judge,  and 
bring  the  courts  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  people.  I  under- 
stand the  volume  of  business  at  Fort  Smith  and  Paris  would  allow  ample 
time  for  the  judges  to  hold  these  courts  in  this  Territory  without  being 
overworked. 

The  duties  of  U.  S.  attorneys  and  marshals  should  be  increased  wtth 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  judges. 

The  reasons  for  sending  people  to  Fort  Smith  and  Paris  to  be  tried 
were  that  competent  and  impartial  jurors  could  not  be  obtained  in  this 
Territory.  There  are  no  grounds  for  this  objection,  as  the  white  citizens 
of  this  Territory  are  quite  as  impartial  and  intelligent  as  in  Arkansas 
and  Texas;  indeed,  they  are  mostly  from  these  States  and  up  to  the 
average  of  the  people  there. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  remarks  of  Senatoi 
Vest  on  this  subject,  which  shows  he  accurately  understood  the  situa- 
tion here,  and  in  which  I  fiilly  concur.  See  Congressional  Eecord,  first 
session,  1892,  beginning  at  the  foot  of  page  4347.  Eeferring  to  juries 
in  these  courts,  it  would  be  well,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  require  the  jury 
to  be  composed  of  one-half  Indians  and  one-half  whites  where  an  Indian 
is  a  party.  This  would  protect  the  Indian  against  any  possible  injus- 
tice resulting  from  race  prejudice.  Many  Indians  here  are  far  above 
the  average  intelligence  of  jurors  in  the  States,  and  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  the  Indians  if  some  were  placed  on  all  juries.  It 
would  familiarize  them  with  our  mode  of  administering  justice,  increase 
their  self-respect,  and  greatly  aid  in  preparing  them  for  the  change 
soon  to  come. 

Permit  me  to  add  as  an  additional  reason  for  reforming  the  judicial 
system  here  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  civilization  to  see  the  hundreds  of 
men  confined  in  jails  here  for  trifling  ofi'eiises  and  kept  awaiting  tiial. 
Men  are  arrested  and  carried  hundreds  of  miles  from  home,  among 
entire  strangers,  and  sent  to  prison  to  await  trial  for  want  of  a  proper 
bond.  You  can  realize  these  enormities  by  reflecting  how  many  poor 
and  friendless  men  in  Indiana  could  be  carried  a  hundred  miles  from 
home  and  not  able  to  give  a  bond  to  appear  for  trial)  ^veu.  i£  lAi!^ 
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charge  were  trifling.    The  jails  here  remind  one  of  the  prison  pens 
beside  the  great  road  to  the  Siberian  mines. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  and  my  former  letter  in  any  way  yoa 
may  4)hink  will  call  attention  to  the  situation  here  and  aid  in  effecting 
a  remedy.  Their  publicity  would  exasperate  some  people  here,  who 
are  likely  to  lose  their  large  incomes  if  a  change  shall  be  made;  but 
no  personal  inconvenience  shall  deter  me  from  aiding  the  oppressed. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me  that  this  matter  has  not 
heretofore  been  laid  before  Congress  by  some  of  the  good  and  able  men 
who  reside  in  the  Territory,  and  I  can  only  account  for  it  by  the  fact 
that  the  evil  is  so  far  from  the  power  to  correct  it  a  general  indiffer- 
ence seems  to  have  settled  upon  all. 
I  am.  Senator,  very  truly,  yours, 

M.  H.  EiDD. 

Hon.  Davxd  Tubpie, 

U.  8.  Senatej  Washington^  D.  (7. 
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March  9, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Peffeb  presented  the  following 

RESOLUTION 

To  appoist  select  committee  to  investigate  charges  against  Senators  that  they  were 
implicated  in  sngar- trust  transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Whereas  it  is  charged  in  many  of  the  most  infiaential  and  widely  cir- 
culated newspapers  of  the  country,  and  from  them  copied  in  the  rural 
press,  that  some  one  or  more  members  of  this  body  were  actively  par- 
ticipating in  recent  transactions  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
relating  to  the  purchasing  and  selling  of  shares  of  stock  in  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  sugar  trust j  and 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  in  said  newspapers,  and  is  being  so  copied  in 
the  rural  press,  that  the  said  members  of  this  body,  in  their  own  per- 
sonal interest  and  for  their  own  selfish  purposes,  made  use  of  knowl- 
edge and  information,  procured  by  and  through  their  ofBcial  relations 
as  Senators,  to  influence  prices  of  shares  in  the  sugar  trust  on  the 
stock  exchange  in  the  transactions  aforesaid;  and 

Whereas  it  is  alleged  further,  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  and  is 
being  so  circulated  among  the  people,  that  the  said  Senators  did,  by 
reason  of  the  transactions  above  referred  to  and  their  connection  there- 
with, acquire  large  gains  and  profits;  and 

Whereas  the  gravity  of  these  charges  and  allegations  is  sufficient  to 
require  that  they  be  fully,  impartially,  and  promptly  investigated  to 
the  end  that  the  truth  concerning  them  may  be  ascertained  and  made 
known  and  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Senate  preserved:  Therefore, 

Besolvedj  That  a  select  committee  of  five  members  of  the  Senate  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
proceed  without  unnecessary  delay  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  said  charges  and  all  of  them,  and  report  the  testimony  and  evidence 
with  their  conclusions  thereon  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable,  and  the 
said  committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall  have  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers,  to  administer  oaths,  and  perform  all  other  duties 
usually  intrusted  to  committees  of  like  character,  and  to  employ  a  clerk, 
a  messenger,  and  stenographer.  The  meetings  of  said  committee  shall 
be  held  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms  of  the  Capitol  building,  or  in 
some  other  suitable  room  in  a  building  belonging  to  the  Government, 
to  be  set  apart  temporarily  for  this  purpose  and  properly  supplied  with 
ftumiture,  stationery,  and  other  conveniences  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms: 
Pravidedj  That  in  case  the  committee  shall  be  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  conducive  to  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  examination  of  any 
relevant  or  material  matter  connected  with  the  transaction  out  of 
which  the  investigation  has  grown  that  the  full  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee thereof  should  visit  the  city  of  New  York,  such  visit  may 
be  made.  The  necessary  expenses  of  said  committee  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  contingent  fund  of  tiie  Senate  on  the  usual  vouchers. 
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March  9, 18d4.— Referred  to  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent 

Expenses  of  the  Senate  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Pettigrew  sabmitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION 

To  pay  E.  T.  Cressey  the  smn  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  out  of  th^  eoor 

tingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  hereby  directed  to  pay 
to  E.  T.  Gressey  the  sum  of  one  thousand  Ave  hundred  dollars,  out  of 
the  contingeut  fund  of  the  Senate,  for  services  performed  by  him  in 
preparing  a  catalogue  of  books  in  the  library,  including  those  stored 
in  the  basement,  and  in  searching  for  certain  documents  of  the  earlier 
Congresses  in  order  to  complete  the  files  of  the  Senate  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Government. 
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Hasch  13, 1894. — Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

X 

Mr.  Gall  presented  the  following  notice  of 

AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate: 

Besolvedj  That  the  Senate  rules  be  amended  by  the  following  as  an 
additional  rule: 

BuiiE  — .  It  shall  be  in  order  whenever  a  bill,  resolution,  or  other 

proceeding  of  the  Senate  is  pending  to  move  that  it  shall  be  temporarily 

laid  aside  and  some  other  bill,  proceeding,  or  resolution  take  its  place, 

and  the  pending  bill,  resolution,  or  order  be  the  regular  order  after  the 

consideration  of  the  bill  temporarily  taken  up  shall  be  concluded.    If  a 

majority  shall  vote  in  favor  of  temporarily  laying  aside  the  pending  bilU 

the  bill,  order,  resolution,  or  proceeding  designated  in  the  motion  shals 

be  temporarily  taken  up  for  consideration,  subject  to  such  condition, 

as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  motion,  but  such  motion  shall  rot  be  in 

order  more  than  once  on  the  same  day  in  reference  to  the  same  bill, 

order,  resolution^  or  proceeding. 
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Mabch  13, 1894. — Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  TranRportation  Routes  to  the  Sea- 
board and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Gall  presented  the  following: 

SXPOSmOH  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  AND  VALUE  OF  A  BARGE 
CANAL  CONNECTING  THE  WATERS  OF  THE  BflSSISSIFPI  RIVER, 
THkOUGH  the  state  of  FLORIDA  ^^HCTH  THE  WATERS  OF  THE 
ATLANTIC  SEABOARD.    B7  MAJ.  ROBERT  GAMBLE,  TALLAHA8- 


8UGGE8TED  ROUTE  OF  A  BARGE  CANAL  TO  CONNECT  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY  AND  THE  HARBOBS  OF  THE  GULF  COAST  WITH  THE  ATLAN- 
TIC. 

Starting  from  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  either  above  or  below  the  city 
of  New  Orleans — if  from  above,  then  a  canal  connecting  the  river  with 
Lake  Pontchartrain  with  a  channel  dredged  where  needed — thence 
through  Lake  Borgne  to  Mississippi  Sound  and  Mobile  Bay,  and  by  a 
cut  of  10  miles  into  Perdido  Bay;  thence  a  cut  of  4  miles  brings  it  into 
the  bay  of  Pensacola,  thence  by  Santa  Eosa  Sound  into  Santa  Bosa 
Bay.  A  cut  of  14  miles  connects  this  water  with  St.  Andrews  Bay. 
Thence  Lake  Wimico  is  reached  by  a  cut  of  19  miles,  which,  by  bayou, 
connects  with  the  Apalachicola  River.  Thence  the  route  would  be 
down  this  river  into  St.  Georges  Sound. 

These  estimated  miles  *  of  excavation  are  approximate,  and  are  prob- 
ably nearly  correct,  and  all  involve  a  light  excavation,  the  whole  coast 
being  low  and  sandy.  Having  reached  the  sound,  two  routes  i)resent 
themselves.  The  one  t  which  has  heretofore  been  noticed  and  spoken 
of,  in  connection  with  the  project  of  a  barge  canal  across  the  State, 
after  leaving  the  sound  }  passes  through  the  open  sea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Marks  River,  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  tide,  wave,  and 
storm,  and,  in  the  event  of  war,  passing  under  the  guns  of  any  navy 
competent  to  establish  a  blockade. 

The  second  or  other  route,  and  which  the  writer  advocates  for  reasons 
hereinafter  given,  would  pass  by  a  canal  through  the  western  end  of 
St.  James  Island  §  into  the  Ockloconee  Eiver  at  the  head  of  tidewater 
Or  up  Crooked  River  from  the  sound  to  the  same  point. 

*  They  are  derived  from  actual  inea«iirenient  of  the  rlmrts  of  U.  G.  Coast  Survey. 

t  Ronte  proposed  by  and  in  connection  with  the  survey  of  Gen.  Gilhnore,  which 
Survey  is  annexed  to  m^  pamphlet. 

X  St.  Georges  Sound,  mto  which  the  Apalachicola  Biver  empties. 

^  There  are  five  alternative  routes  for  the  western  section  of  this  canal:  No.  1, 
Hie  first  route  advocated  by  the  writer;  No.  2,  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gillmore*s  barge-canal 
^t>nt«y  terminating  on  the  AnciUa  Biver;  No.  3,  the  second  route  .advocated  by 
^Writer;  No.  i,  Gen.  Gillmore's  ship  canal;  No.  5,  the  writer's  third  route,  and  pre- 
ferred. All  of  these,  except  No.  1,  though  starting  from  dififerent  points  at  tneir 
^western  terminus,  converge  to  a  common  point  near  the  head  waters  of  the  £confina 
^iver,  and  from  that  point  eastward  pass  alternately  alon^r  the  routes  of  Gilmore'a 
*'  ship  '*  and  ''  biurge  canaL" 
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About  40  miles  east  of  this  point  one  of  the  most  remarkable  rlverB, 
the  Wacissa  Biver,  is  found.  Coming  from  an  unknown  source,  burst- 
ing up  through  the  riven  rocks  of  the  subsoil,  it  flows  off  a  river  which,  a 
short  distance  below  its  several  spring  heads,  is  about  100  yards  wide, 
about  4  feet  deep,  with  a  current  of  at  least  4  miles  per  hour.  To  the 
east  and  west  are  the  rivers  Aucilla  and  St.  Marks,  each  about  12  miles 
from  the  Wacissa.  The  head  of  theWacissais  found  by  actual  survey* 
to  be  over  32^  feet  above  tide  water  in  the  St.  Marks  at  Newport  (Gillmore 
pats  it  at  35  feet),  the  land  gradually  rising  from  the  St.  Marks  until 
it  culminates  exactly  at  the  head  of  this  river,  passing  which,  it  as 
gradually  falls  to  tide  water  in  the  Aucilla,  thus  revving  a  ridge 
between  these  two  valley  streams,  upon  whose  summit  rises  this  sub- 
terranean river.  Its  waters  are  crystal  clear,  coming  from  some  unfail- 
ing fount.  There  is  no  perceptible  fluctuation  in  its  flow,  and  while  its 
neighbor  streams  are  raging  or  failing  under  flooding  rains  or  parching 
drought  this  strange  river  flows  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  its  way. 

We  have,  then,  here  a  feeder  for  the  canal  which  would  carry  an 
unbroken  sheet  or  water  to  St.  James  Island  on  the  west,  a  distance  of 
about  40  miles,  and  to  the  Suwanee  Eiveron  the  east,  a  distance  of  70 
miles,  should  it  be  desirable  to  carry  the  canal  to  that  point,  being  at 
its  eastern  and  western  extremities  over  30  feet  at  its  surface  above  the 
plane  of  reference.  Beaching  the  Suwanee,  it  could  be  carried  up  the 
valley  of  that  river  to  the  junction  of  the  Suwanee  and  Little  With- 
lacoochee  rivers,  rising  to  a  plane  some  00  feet  above  the  plane  of  ref- 
erence, or  some  30  feet  above  the  x)laue  of  the  Wacissa  by  means  of 
one  or  more  locks — distance,  between  20  and  30  miles;  that  is,  distance 
between  the  eastern  end  of  the  Wacissa  plane  and  that  of  EUaville. 
At  this  point,  by  locks,  it  would  rise  to  the  summit  levels  in  the  great 
Okefinokee  Swamp.  This  level  would  be  carried  through  the  Okefino- 
kee  to  the  vicinity  of  Camp  Pinckney,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  St 
Marys,  a  distance  of  74  miles. 

Total  length  of  canal  for  barge  route  from  its  terminus  on  the  Missis- 
sippi to  its  terminus  on  the  St.  Marys  is  estimated  at  from  520  to  550 
miles,  according  as  it  may  be  taken  from  below  or  above  Kew  Orleans. 

(See  page  10  for  description  of  alternate  route.) 

The  rivers  and  streams  along  the  route  of  the  canal  from  St  Georges 
Sound  to  the  Suwanee  are,  beginning  at  the  west,  the  Ockloconee,  St. 
Marks,  Wacissa,  Aucilla,  Ecoufina,  Finholloway,  Warrior,  Esteua- 
hatchee,  and  Suwanee.  Kone  of  these  are  freshet  rivers  to  any  great 
extent.  The  Ockloconee  and  Aucilla,  heading  in  southern  Georgia, 
bring  down  moderate  floods  during  the  rainy  season,  but  not  sufficient 
to  endanger  or  injure  the  canal,  while  all  of  them  are  easily  converti- 
ble into  feeders.  The  Suwanee  is  not  included  in  this  category,  as  the 
canal  by  this  route  would  not  cross  that  river  on  this  plane. 

From  the  Mississippi  to  the  St.  Marys,  on  the  Atlantic,  the  whole 
distance,  if  leaving  the  river  below  Kew  Orleans,  is  about  520  miles. 
Of  this  212  miles  is  excavation,  lying  between  the  St.  Marys  Eiver  and 
St.  Georges  Sound,  and  of  the  remainder,  viz,  the  removal  of  bars  and 
short  cuttings  to  connect  the  inland  navigation  along  the  gulf  coast, 
62  miles  is  excavation  and  dre<lging  to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake 
Wimico,  St.  Andrews  Bay,  Choctawatchee  Bay,  Santa  Eosa  Bay,  and 
Mobile  Bay,  and  the  Mississippi. 

*  A  series  of  levels,  run  in  1832  by  the  father  of  the  writer,  Col.  John  O.  Gamble^ 
ftom  a  point  some  miles  below  tbe  head  of  the  Wacissa,  known  as  the  "  Calico  Hills/ 

fave  32.5  feet  above  the  tide,  andat  the  head  of  the  river  the  exact  elevation  recorded 
J  Gen.  Gillmore,  35  feet. 
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Gen.  Gillmore's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a  barge 
canal  across  the  State  is  $25,231  per  mile.  Assuming  this  as  our  data,  a 
barge  canal  tirom  St.  Georges  Sound  to  the  St.  Marys  would  cost 
$5,349,972. 

[Extract  from  Gen.  A.  Q.  Gillmore's  soirey  of  Florida  barge  canal  in  1878-'79,  p.  990.] 

SUMMIT  LEVELS. 

As  this  river  (the  Upper  Suwanee)  has  an  average  descent  or  fall  of 
about  1  foot  per  mile  from  Mixon's  Ferry,  near  Billys  Lake,  where  the 
Suwanee  leaves  the  lake  (where  the  elevation  of  the  water  level  is 
107-5  feet  to  the  point  of  this  crossing — the  bed  of  the  Upper  Suwanee — 
where  the  water  is  88*5  feet,  the  diflference  of  level  Ijeing  19  feet}, 
•  •  •  a  dam  here  constructed  would  raise  the  water  sufSciently 
to  feed  this  level ;  •  •  •  hence  the  Suwanee  Eiver  is  available  for 
supplying  a  large  quantity  of  feed  water  to  the  summit  level. 

I  therefore  assume  that  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  there  is 
a  sufficient  body  of  water  collectible  along  the  line  of  the  summit  level 
to  operate  the  largest  ship  canal  that  the  commerce  of  the  country  is 
likely  to  demand  for  many  years  to  come. 

1  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  much  greater  surplus  of  water  than 
has  been  here  shown  will  be  found  to  exist.  Should  this  canal,  or  any 
similar  one,  be  excavated  along  or  near  this  line  infiltration  alone  will 
be  found  to  be  a  very  important  factor  in  the  water  supply. 

SAN  PEDEO  BAY  (p.  1005). 

This  bay,  situated  south  of  the  railroad  and  west  of  the  Suwanee  Eiver, 
has  features  very  similar  to  the  Okefinokee  Swamp.  It  was  not  explored, 
but  from  information  received  it  appears  to  abound  in  open  prairies 
covered  with  water  and  grass,  the  growth  being  pine,  bay,  and  cypress. 
Its  dimensions  are  about  10  miles  east  and  west  in  breadth  to  15 
m  length  from  north  to  south.  Its  water  surface  has  an  elevation 
of  about  85  feet,  while  the  rim  on  the  south  is  87  feet  above  tide  water. 
Cultivated  spots  within  1  mile  of  the  bay  have  an  elevation  of  from  10 
to  12  feet  below  the  surface  of  its  waters.  Very  little  information  can 
be  obtained  as  to  the  interior  of  San  Pedro,  though  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  its  rim  incloses  a  large  amount  of  water  available  for  feed- 
ing the  lower  levels  of  a  ship  canal. 

No  line  was  run  around  this  bay,  but  the  fact  of  Nortons  Mill 
Creek  issuing  fi'om  it  and  flowing  north  across  the  railroad  into  the 
Withlacoochee  River  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  surrounding  country 
on  all  sides  is  lower  than  the  margin  of  this  swamp;  in  other  words, 
the  country  rises  on  all  sides  on  approaching  the  water  of  San  Pedro 
Bay,  as  it  overflows  on  all  sides.  The  Finholloway,  Econfina,  and  War- 
rior rivers  all  flow  from  the  bay  south  and  east  to  the  Suwanee. 

BABaE  OANAL  LOCATION  (p.  1005). 

The  following  location  is  suggested  as  the  best  practicable  line  for  a 
barge  canal  should  the  public  interest  require  one  of  less  magnitude 
than  this  ship  canal: 

Like  the  latter,  the  barge  canal  should  have  its  eastern  terminus  at 
or  near  Camp  Pinckncy  and  run  nearly  due  west — north  87°  30'  west — 
to  Billys  Lake.     Here  the  direction  changes  to  south  45^  west,  and 
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coDtinnea  to  near  EUaville,  at  the  junction  of  the  Withlacoochee  and 
Suwanee,  where  the  direction  again  changes  to  south  70^  west.  This 
course  is  then  kept  to  the  Aucilla  Eiver,  where  it  is  believed  to  be 
navigable,  making  the  whole  length  132  miles.  The  summit  level  will 
begin  about  G  miles  west  of  Camp  Pinckney  and  terminate  about  7 
miles  east  of  Ellaville,  giving  a  long  reach  of  about  74  miles. 

This  level  will  have  an  abundance  of  feed  water  from  the  swamp  and 
Suwanee  Kiver.  This  is  thought  to  be  a  more  economical  route  from 
the  fact  of  its  traversing  portions  of  the  swamp  in  which  there  is  the 
largest  accumulation  of  water,  and,  further,  because  the  water  of  the 
Suwanee  Kiver  can  be  made  to  feed  its  summit  level,  and  thereby 
assure  a  lull  supply  at  all  seasons. 

DIMENSIONS   OF  BABGE   CANAL  (p.  1006). 

The  following  dimensions  are  recommended  for  a  barge  canal:  We 
take  this  canal  to  be  100  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  8  feet  deep,  and  the 
slope  of  the  sides  to  be  1  on  1^;  elevation  of  bottom  to  be  94  feet  above 
the  plane  of  reference.  This  gives  a  cross  section  of  896  square  feet 
and  4,730,880  cubic  feet  for  1  mile,  and,  reducing  to  yards,  we  have  for 
the  entire  length  of  132  miles  23,128,990  cubic  yards  of  excavation. 
This,  estimated  at  12  cents  per  cubic  yard,  as  the  excavation  is  near 
the  surface,  we  find  the  total  cost  to  be  $2,775,463.12,  and,  with  20  per 
cent  added  for  contingencies,  we  have  $3,330,543.74  as  the  cost  of  grad- 
ing the  canal.  To  this  add  the  cost  of  34  locks,  2  guard  gates  at  tbe 
termini  of  the  canal,  2  draw-bridges  at  the  railroad  crossings,  and  5 
intermediate  gates  to  be  used  in  repairs. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  COST  OF  LOCKS  (p.  1006). 

The  locks  will  be  taken  to  have  a  length  of  180  feet  and  width  of 
45  feet  and  depth  of  8  feet,  with  a  lift  of  7  feet. 

ESTIMATE  FOR  A  LOCK. 

Pile  and  timber  fonndatious $1, 500 

1,774  yards  of  maHonry,  cost  $15  per  yard 26, 6i0 

Lock  gates  and  fastenings 10,500 

$38, 610 

Add  10  per  cent  for  contingencies 3, 861 

42, 471 
Total  cost  of  34  locks 1,444,014 

2  guard  gates $40,000 

5  repair  gates 30, 000 

2  drawbridges 20,000 

90,000 

For  extra  cntting  or  excavations  along  the  sammit  level,  including  cost  of 
crossing  the  Suwanee 750, OGO 

For  the  improvement  of  St.  Marys  River  to  adapt  it  to  navigation  in  con- 
nection with  the  barge  canal 150, 000 

For  improvement  of  Aucilla  River  and  bar 750, 000 

34  locks 1,444,014 

3,184,014 
Excavation 3,330,543 

6,514,557 
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This  line  involves  passing  the  river  at  BUaville — Suwanee — at  the 
elevation  of  their  surface,  and  mast  therefore  rise  to  overcome  the  high 
ground  beyond.  This  second  summit  or  high  level  will  extend  nearly 
to  theEconfina  Biver.  about  30  miles,  and  may  be  fed  by  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  from  San  Pedro  Bay.  St.  Marks  Biver  may  be  a  better 
terminus  than  the  Aucilla. 

SNGINEEB'S  OONGLUBINa  BEMABKS  (p.  1006). 

In  submitting  the  forgeing  report  of  the  important  preliminary  sur- 
vey committed  to  my  charge  •  •  •  enough  has  been  learned  to 
establish  the  important  facts  that  the  Okefinokee  Swamp  is  well  adapted 
by  its  physical  features  and  imper\ious  soil  to  form  the  bottom  of  a 
great  reservoir  for  the  collection  and  retention  of  storage  water  to 
supply  a  summit  level,  and  it  is  also  capable  of  supplying,  by  reason  of 
its  large  area  and  that  of  its  contiguous  watersheds  susceptible  of 
drainage  into  it,  an  abundant  supply  of  water  to  feed  the  summit  level 
of  a  large  ship  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

I  have,  it  is  true,  introduced  the  Suwanee  Biver  as  a  factor  in  this 
supply,  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  that  a 
thorough  drainage  of  the  water  surface,  whose  waters  would  naturally 
flow  into  the  Okefinokee  Swamp,  will  develop  the  fact  that  the  waters 
of  the  Suwanee  Biver  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 

It  may  be  found,  ux>on  a  frirther  series  of  leveliugs,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  bring  the  canal  up  by  one  lock  after  passing  EUaville,  or  to 
carry  it  farther  north  at  that  point,  than  to  make  the  heavy  cutting 
through  the  ridge  lying  between  the  Suwanee  and  Econfina  rivers. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  question  of  cost.  I  am  always  in  favor  of  the 
shortest  lines  for  public  transportation,  if  they  are  practicable,  as  the 
difference  in  cost  of  construction  is  not  to  be  considered  in  comparison 
with  the  perpetual  cost  of  operating  and  repairs. 

FILTRATION  AND  INFILTRATION  (p.  989). 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  for  all  depth  greater  than  5  feet  the 
gains  by  infiltration  will  exceed  the  loss  by  filtration. 

OEN.  aiLLMORE'S  ESTIMATE  FOR  A  SHIP  CANAL  (p.  1003.) 

For  grading  canal  and  coUeoting  storage  water $54,010,598 

Cost  of  the  locks 3,716,469 

Cost  of  improving  St.  Marys  River 1,086,157 

Cost  of  improving  St.  Marks  Harbor 2,999,589 

Total 61,812,814 

HEALTH  OF  THE  SWAMP  REGION  (p.  1004). 

The  inhabitants — ^the  Mixons,  the  Lees,  and  the  Chessers — all  living 
within  the  limits  of  the  swamp— the  Okeefenokee — are  as  robust  and 
healthy  in  appearance  as  persons  from  the  highlands  of  Georgia.  A 
physician  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of  in  this  section  of  country.  I  met 
many  others  on  both  the  eastern  and  western  borders  of  the  swamp 
who  live  within  its  influence,  and  they  all  seem  to  possess  remarkably 
good  health  and  constitntioDS.  They  claim  that  they  have  no  sickness 
resolting  from  miasmatic  influences.  There  would  be,  I  am  sure,  no 
difficulties  on  account  of  a  malarious  climate  in  constructing  a  canal  in 
all  its  parts  during  any  season  of  the  year. 
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GILLMOBB'S  SUBYBT  (p.  974). 

Nor  is  there  anything  known  of  the  interior  of  Bay  Swamp  (the 
large  swamp  immediately  south  of  Okeefenokee)  except  that  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  it  is  practically  impenetrable  to  man  as  ordinarily 
eqnip{)ed  for  making  a  survey.  The  assistant  who  ran  the  lines  arouid 
it  estimates  that  it>;  surface  is  fully  10  feet  higher  than  that  of  the 
southern  portion  of  Okeefenokee,  dipping  in  t^t  direction — ^that  is, 
to  the  northward — at  the  rate  of  from  6  to  12  inches  i)er  mile. 

The  area  of  the  Okeefenokee  Swamp  is  about  61G  square  mUes; 
that  of  Bay  Swamp  not  far  from  196  square  miles,  and  that  of  Gam 
Swamp,  to  the  southeastward  of  Bay  Swamp  and  close  by,  about  25 
square  miles. 

AUGILLA  BIVEB. 

Aucilla  entrance  is  about  10  miles  east  of  St.  Marks  light  house,  and 
is  fronted  by  a  labyrinth  of  sand  and  oyster  banks  which  extend  sev- 
eral miles  off  seaward  and  are  bare  at  low  water. 

The  channel  winds  among  these  banks,  very  crooked  and  narrow 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  emx^ties  into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico 
between  two  extensive  marshes,  entirely  overflowed  at  high  tide.  Ves- 
sels drawing  5  feet  of  water  may  enter  this  river  at  high  tide,  but  they 
can  not  swing  to  or  around  their  anchorage,  owing  to  the  very  narrow 
channel.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  about  800  meters*  wide,  and  grows 
narrower  as  you  ascend.  Some  rocks  may  be  found  in  the  channel 
way ;  and  about  2^  or  3  miles  from  its  entrance  a  ledge  crosses  from  one 
side  to  the  other.    Kone  but  small  boats  can  pass.    (Coast  Survey.) 

ST.  GEOBaE  SOUND. 

St.  George  Island,  20  miles  long  and  very  narrow,  lies  with  its  cen- 
ter opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Apalachicola  River,  forming,  with  the 
mainland,  a  bay  or  sound  from  3  to  8  miles  wide.  At  its  eastern  extrem- 
ity is  a  pass,  known  as  "East  Pass,''  which  separates  St.  George  from 
Dog  Island,  a  small  island  some  6  miles  long.  Between  Dog  Island  and 
the  mainland  is  "Duer  Channel,''  and  directly  north  from  the  center  of 
Dog  Island  is  the  mouth  of  Crooked  liiver,  one  of  the  channels  through 
which  the  Ocklockonnee  River  sends  its  waters  to  the  gulf,  emptying 
into  St.  George  Sound,  while  the  Ocklockonnee  proper  flows  to  the  eas^ 
the  two  streams  cutting  off  a  section  of  the  mainland  some  15  or  20  miles 
long  and  some  3  or  4  miles  wide,  thus  forming  what  is  known  as  St. 
James  Island. 

On  the  left  shore  of  this  river  (Crooked  River),  on  the  west  end  of 
St.  James  Island,  is  the  town  of  Carabelle.  At  its  southwestern 
extremity  the  sound  is  closed  by  St.  Vincent  Island,  between  which 
and  St.  George  Island  is  the  "West  Pass."  The  harbor  thus  formed 
is  landlocked  and  safe,  capacious  and  deep,  having,  it  is  dai£,  over 
30  feet  of  water  close  inshore  at  St.  James  Island.  The  coast  survey 
shows  16  fathoms  within  seven-eighths  of  a  mile  from  the  west  end  of 
St.  James  Island  at  mean  low  water. 

ROUTE  OF  CANAL  FEOM  ST.  aEOBOB  SOUND  VHSSTWABB. 

Leaving  St.  George  Sound,  the  route  of  the  canal  would  be  the 
channel  of  the  Apalachicola  River  to  a  bayou  8  miles  long,  connecting 
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Lake  Wimico  with  the  river;  through  Lake  Wimico  westward  into 
Bayou  Columbus,  about  8  nules  long. 

These  bayous  are  beautiful  rivers  from  100  to  200  yards  in  width, 
with  depth  of  water  varying  from  10  to  20  feet.  Lake  Wimico  is 
a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  about  3  miles  in  diameter,  with  a  depth 
of  10  to  15  feet,  except  at  the  entrance  to  Bayou  Columbus,  where 
there  is  a  bar  of  soft  mud,  not  exceeding  100  yards  in  width,  having 
3  J  to  4  four  feet  over  it,  and  20  feet  deep  at  each  side.  There  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  deepening  a  channel  thorough  this  bar.  The  practical 
and  judicious  contractor  for  the  Lake  Wimico  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad 
Company,  in  1836-'37,  said  that  if  the  company  would  furnish  him  with 
a  steamboat  to  work  his  "drags"  he  would  clear  out  a  channel  of  suf- 
ficient depth  in  three  days. 

The  tide  rises  and  falls  2  feet  in  Lake  Wimico.  Going  westward 
from  the  western  end  of  Bayou  Columbus,  a  cut  of  some  19  miles  would 
connect  with  the  eastern  waters  of  St.  Andrew  Bay.  A  cut  of  14  miles 
connects  western  St.  Andrew  Bay  with  Santa  Rosa  Bay;  thence  into 
Santa  Eosa  triound  and  Pensacola  Bay.  A  cut  of  some  4  miles  connects 
with  Perdido  Bay.  A  cut  of  10  miles  connects  Perdido  with  Mobile  Bay 
and  Mississippi  Sound.  Thence  either  by  Lake  Borgne  and  Pontchar- 
train  to  the  Mississippi  or  across  Mississipi^i  Sound  to  a  jjoint  below 
the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

THE  PROPOSED  TERMINI. 

St.  George  Sound  on  the  west,  and  a  point  at  tidewater  on  the  St, 
Marys.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  fine  harbor  and  deep  water  in 
the  sound.  Several  other  points  of  great  importance  present  them- 
selves. 

In  these  days  of  progress  in  naval  warfare,  one  of  the  first  desiderati 
is  the  safety  of  seacoast  cities  from  the  tremendous  projectile  power  of 
modern  artillery.  The  seaward  islands  and  narrow  passes  of  the  sound 
and  the  comparative  shallow  waters  of  the  immediate  outlying  sea 
render  it  an  easy  matter  to  fortify  against  the  heavy  modern  warship, 
with  its  longr-eaching  artillery. 

Secondly,  the  health  of  the  location  is  admirable.  Then,  the  Apa- 
lachicola  Rivera  nd  its  tributaries,  reaching  far  into  a  country  full  of 
resources,  empties  itself  into  the  sound  some  20  miles  to  the  west.  A 
cut  of  12  miles  through  the  western  end  of  St.  James  Island  would 
carry  the  sea  level  to  the  Ocklockonnee  River,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island;  here  locks  would  rise  to  the  level  of  the  Wacissa  River  or  first 
to  the  Wakulla  Plane;  here,  then,  by  works  properly  constructed  and 
connected  with  the  canal,  a  water  power  of  30  feet  fall,  emptying  into 
the  Ocklockonnee  River  at  some  point  nearer  its  mouth  and  flowing  off 
into  the  sea  some  35  miles  east  of  the  port,  would  furnish  almost  unlim- 
ited manufacturing  power.  Again,  the  Ocklockonnee  River  would  fur- 
nish an  ample  supply  of  good  water  for  the  domestic  uses  of  a  city. 

The  terminus  on  the  Saint  Marys  wouhl  also  be  secure  from  mar- 
itime warfare,  and  the  same  water  power  could  be  availed  of  there. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL  EN  ROUTE. 

From  Saint  Georges  Sound  to  the  Okefinokee  limestone  abound^ 
and  is  easily  accessible  on  all  the  water  courses  and  at  such  points 
especially  where  it  would  be  most  required.  At  some  points  also  inex- 
haustible 8upx)lies  of  shell,  easily  accessible  to  transportation  by  water 
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and  convertible  at  a  minimum  expense  into  good  lime,  can  be  procured. 
The  writer  has  now  in  his  possession  a  brick  made  by  him,  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  sugar  house  in  south  Florida,  forty-five  years  since,  and 
it  presents  a  practical  illustration  of  the  excellence  and  economy  of 
the  material,  the  supply  of  which  all  along  this  section  is  practically 
inexhaustible. 

It  is  made  entirely  of  sand  and  lime,  dead  oyster  shells  being  burned 
and  roughly  slaked  are  ground  uj),  together  with  portions  of  imper- 
fectly burned  shells,  mixed  with  a  little  more  than  equal  measure  of 
clean  sand,  in  the  common  brick  clay  mills  of  the  country,  water  being 
added  as  the  mill  is  gradually  filled. 

As  it  conies  from  the  mill  it  is  thrown  by  a  spade  into  the  molds, 
which  may  be  of  any  size  or  shape,  and  is  immediately  dumped  upou 
the  yard,  where  in  a  few  hours  it  hardens  sufficiently  to  resist  the  action 
of  falling  rain,  and,  requiring  no  further  handling,  can  lie  on  the  yard 
until  carried  to  be  built  in  the  wall.  As  it  is  not  parsed  through  kilns 
there  is  no  waste,  and  every  brick  molded  will  go  into  the  building. 
This  material  should  enter  largely  into  the  construction  of  the  masonry 
needed  in  the  locks,  bridges,  and  dams  of  the  canal.  The  brick  cmihe 
made  upon  the  spot  where  needed,  saving  labor  and  transportation. 

Timber  of  the  best  quality  is  abundant.  Labor  of  the  cheapest  char- 
acter, and  most  efficient  and  reliable,  can  be  obtained  along  the  whole 
route,  and  adapted  to  the  climate. 

NAVIGATION  OF  SANTA  EOSA  SOUND. 

From  33  fathoms  in  Choctawhat<5hee  Bay  a  cut  of  half  a  mile  carries 
us  into  Santa  Rosa  Narrows  into  22  fathoms  soundings ;  there  being 
about  6  feet  of  water  on  the  bulkhead  at  low  water  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  west,  a  cut  of  100  yards  through  6  feet  of  water  into  9 
fathoms,  half  a  mile  westward  a  cut  of  100  yards  in  5  J  feet  of  water  to 
11  fathoms;  thence  4J  miles  through  the  sound,  a  cut  of  100  yards 
through  5  I'ect  water  into  11  fathoms 5  thence  9  miles  to  a  cut  of  300 
yards  in  6  feet  water  into  10  fathoms;  thence  along  the  sound  to  Pen- 
sacola  Bay,  with  soundings  varying  from  9J  to  30  fathoms.  (Coast 
Survey.) 

Scow  work  of  1,480  yards  in  water  6  to  6  feet  deep  at  low  water  com- 
pletes channel  from  Choctawhatchee  Bay  through  the  narrows  and 
sound  of  Santa  Rosa  into  Pensacola  Bay. 

CAPABILITY  OF  THE  DREDGES. 

On  the  Panama  Canal  the  American  dredge  ^"ai/ian -4 j)p?efon  removes 
and  deposits  on  the  banks  3,000  meters  per  day*  of  hard  clay  and  marl, 
mixed  in  sone  places  with  coral  rock.     (Scientific  American.) 

This  is  equivalent  to  3,600  cubic  yards  per  diem.  Machine  for  mak- 
ing concrete.     {/See  Scientific  American,  May  1, 1886.) 

DREDGING  ON  THE  KISSIMEE  RIVER  IN  FLORIDA. 

Dredge  No.  3,  on  the  Kissimee,  cut  1,600  yards  per  diem  in  August 

By  1, 600  cubic  yards  i)er  diem,  at  15  cents $240 

Say  300  days' labor 72.0CO 

Value  of  work 72.(0 

Deduct  pay  for  the  macliiue S,&-^ 

Net  profit  per  aunum,  to  which  add  value  of  machine  at  end  of  year 63. 400 

*  This  was  written  when  work  was  progressing  at  Panama. 
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Interest  at  8i»ercent JriSS 

Labor  per  anuiiui 1, ;'){)() 

Fuel 1,  r>(iO 

Repairs 1,  OJO 

Coutiugeut 712 

5.000 
Cost  of  dredge 3,600 

8,600 

And  making  in  one  year  a  clear  profit  of  859,800,  or  ratlier  at  that 
rate. 

GILLMORE'S  ESTIMATE   OF  EXCAVATION, 

He  estimates  tlie  average  excavation  per  mile  in  his  proposed  barge 
canal  at  175,218  cubic  yards.  The  Nathan  Appleton  would  remove  this 
quantity  in  48  days  at  the  above  rate. 

COST   OF    DREDGE    WORK    WHICH    COULD    BE    DONE    BETWEEN    THE 
AUCILLA  AND  OCKLOCONEE  RIVERS,  A  DISTANCE   OF  50  MILES. 

An  excavation  made  north  and  immediately  adjoining  the  source  of 
the  Wacissa  River  to  the  depth  of  the  proposed  canal,  and  the  water 
of  that  river  admitted,  would  float  a  dredge  constructed  on  the  spot. 
This  would  be  carried  40  miles  west  to  the  Ockloconee  lliver.  This 
completed,  the  dredges  returning  would  carry  to  the  Aucilla  on  the  east, 
somi*  8  or  10  miles,  the  extension  of  the  excavation  in  that  direction. 

A  dam,  thrown  across  the  Ockloconee  at  the  proper  point,  would 
raise  the  water  in  that  river  to  supply  a  feeder  at  the  west  end  of  the 
40-mile  section,  to  float  dredges,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Wacissa,  provided 
that  the  lower  plane  of  the  Wakulla  is  dispensed  with.  Three  dredges, 
with  the  capacity  each  of  discharging  2,500  cubic  yards  per  diem  and 
working  abreast  from  each  end  of  this  section,  making  a  fleet  of  six 
dredges,  would  iu  two  years  finish  the  excavation  of  this  section, 
removing  over  7,000,000  cubic  yards,  which  at  12  cents  per  cubic  yard 
(Gen.  Gillmore's  estimate),  would  be  worth  $840,001),  making  the  work 
of  the  dredges  over  $700,000  cheaper  than  by  the  ordinary  mode  with 
shovel  and  barrow,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  table: 

.Six  dredges.  .f6,000  each $36,000 

Interest  on  $36,000  for  2  years  at  8  per  cent 5,  760 

Cost  of  labor  for  2  years,  say 24,  (X)0 

Fuel  for  2  years,  say 21,  000 

Repairs  for  2  years,  say 24, 000 

Coutiugeucies 9,240 

Total 87.000 

By  work  2  years 840,  fXX) 

By  one-fourth  value  dredges 9, 000 

849,000 
Less  expense 87,000 

Net  profit 762,000 

The  writer  thinks  that  probably  50  per  cent  of  ab  ive  costs  would  suffice. 
Cost  of  excavating  section  of  40  miles  between  tbe  Wacissa  and  Ockloco- 
nee rivers,  say  7.000,000  cubic  yards,  at  12  cents  per  yard,  with  shovel 

and  barrow .  .* \ 840, 000 

Add  for  implements  and  labor 5, 000 

Add  feeding  1,000  men  two  years 75, 000 

920,000 
Cost  of  same  excavations  by  dredges 87, 000 

Difference  in  favor  of  dredges '    ^^'i^^jftl^ 
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ALTERNATE  AND  MORE  DIRECT  ROUTE  FOR  CANAL.* 

Starting  from  St.  Georges  Sonud.  following  np  the  channel  of  Crooked 
River  by  dredging  a  distance  of  about  15  miles  to  its  point  of 
departure  from  the  Ockloconee  River;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
western  terminus  of  Gen.  Gillmore's  "ship  canal''  at  St.  Marks,  a  dis- 
tance of  18  miles;  thence  along  said  ship-canal  route  to  its  crossing 
above  the  junction  of  the  Little  Withlacoochee  and  Suwanoe  rivers, 
a  distance  of  70  miles;  thence  20  miles  along  said  route  to  a  point 
at  which  the  barge-canal  route  diverges  from  it,  runnin^jc  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  along  its  surveyed  route  through  the  Okctinokee 
Swamp  to  Camp  Pinckney,  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation  on  the  !<t. 
Marys  River,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles,  or  a  total  between  termini 
of  183  miles;  and  by  Gen.  Gillmore's  estimate  for  cost  per  mile,  the 
excavation  of  this  section  would  be,  at  his  estimate  of  $25,231,  after 
adding  20  per  cent  for  contingencies  per  mile t  $4,617,273 

All  other  expenditures,  to  wit,  34  locks,  2  guard  gates,  5 
repair  gates,  2  drawbridges,  extra  cutting  on  summit  levels, 
cost  of  crossing  Suwanee.  improvement  of  8t.  Marys  River, 
for  improvement  of  Aucilla  River  and  bar,  amount  in  the 
aggregate  to $3, 184, 014 

Deduct  the  items  for  the  Aucilla,  viz,cost,  as  per  Gillmore,  of 
opening  the  Aucilla  to  deep  water  avoided  by  the  extension 

of  route  to  St.  Georges  Sound 1 750,000 

2,434,014 

7, 051, 287 

Thus  we  see  that  Gillmore's  bar^e  canal,  with  its  terminus  on  the 
Aucilla,  would  cost  $0,514,557,  and  the  canal  carried  on  to  St.  Georges 
Sound,  51  miles  longer,  would  cost  $7,051,287,  an  excess  of  $536,730, 
with  no  expenditure  at  the  harbor  necessary,  and  the  harbor  one  of  the 
best  on  the  gulf  coast  in  every  respect,  and  rendering  unnecessary  any 
oi)en  sea  route,  with  its  exposures  to  weather  and  war,  to  the  barges, 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  St.  Marys. 

Here  I  insert  a  notice  of  incorporation,  which  is  of  interest  in  this 
connection : 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern: 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  we,  the  undersigned,  have  associated 
ourselves  together  under  and  by  virtue  of  section  1,  chapter  1987,  laws 
of  Florida,  approved  February  19, 1874 — McClellan's  Digest,  section  1, 
I)age  274 — and  the  amendments  thereto,  under  the  name  of  the  Pjast 
Bay  and  Lake  Ghipola  Canal,  Eailway,  and  Land  Company.  The  pur- 
pose for  which  this  corporation  is  formed  being  to  construct  and  oper- 
ate a  canal  from  the  head  waters  of  East  St.  Andrews  Bay  to  the 
waters  of  LakeChipola  and  the  Apalachicola  River;  also,  to  construct^ 
operate,  and  maintain  a  railroad  from  East  Bay  to  the  Aj)alac]ucola 
River.  Said  canal  and  railroad  shallpassthrough  the  counties  of  Cal- 
houn and  Washington  in  this  State.  The  principal  office  of  said  com- 
pany shall  be  St.  Andrews,  Washington  County,  Fla.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  company  to  be  $100,000,  to  be  divided  into  1,000  shares 
of  $100  each,  the  company  to  have  the  privilege  to  increase  said  capi- 
tal stock  to  $500,000.  G.  B.  Thompson. 

John  R.  Dove. 

C.  J.  Demobest. 

G.  W.  Jenks. 

John  D.  Martin, 

Wm.  p.  Parker. 

Joseph  Dean. 
St.  Andrews,  June  10, 18SS. 

*  See  page  14. 

/  On  the  BuppoBition  that  the  excavation  was  done  with  harrow  and  shovel. 
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THE  BARGES. 

As  tlie  roughest  waters  wliicli  these  vessels  will  have  to  encounter  in 
transit  would  be  those  of  the  Mississippi,  they  can  be  built  very  flat, 
long,  and  wide:  and  as  there  will  be  nobulfeting  with  seas,  their  frames 
may  be  comparatively  light  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage,  and  they 
might  have  a  displacement  of  at  least  3,000  tons.  These  barges  could 
be  constructed  to  move  by  their  own  machinery,  or  carried  in  numbers 
in  the  tow  of  a  strong  "tug,"  and  in  this  connection,  turning  to  my 
note^,  I  find  the  following  extract  from  an  article  published  by  me  some 
years  since: 

Tbe  immense  practical  value  of  this  great  commercial  aventie — the  Mississippi 
River — to  the  producers  of  the  great  Mississippi  VaUey  can  be  best  exemplified  by 
citin"^  facts  iUastrative  of  the  vastly  greater  economy  of  wat«r  transportation  in 
moving  great  masses  of  material,  whetiier  of  agricultural  products,  or  of  the  mine, 
or  of  the  forest,  over  the  transportation  of  these  products  by  land  carnage.  Thus: 
"  On  the  6th  day  of  May  the  towboat  J.  B,  WilliamB  started  for  New  Orleans  from 
Louisville  with  a  tow  consisting  of  26  boats  and  8  barges  of  coal  and  1  barge  of  hay 
of  400  tons,  the  coal  measuring  694,000  bushels,  e^ual  to  26,852  tons.  To  conceive  the 
magnitude  of  this  cargo,  let  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  loaded  in  2,566  cars  that  would 
be  required  to  transport  it  by  rail:  and,  with  the  102  locomotives  and  tenders  that 
would  be  necessary  to  haul  them,  tne  train  would  cover  a  tract  nearly  18  miles  lone. 

The  number  of  men  employed  on  the  tow  does  not  exceed  25,  while  more  than  600 
would  be  employed  on  the  trains.  The  Williams  carried  this  tow  the  distance  of 
1,350  miles  and  delivered  it  at  New  Orleans  a  week  after  departure.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  one  of  the  railroads  to  have  delivered  the  same  cargo  within  two 
weeks.  The  linating  property  composing  the  tow  was  worth  at  Louisville  $125,000. 
The  value  of  rolling  stock  alone  which  would  be  necessary  to  carry  the  cargo  by  rail 
would  be  several  millions  of  dollars. 

The  coal  run  of  the  Ohio,  in  1882,  was  4,185,185  bushels  and  that  of 
1883  will  exceed  this. 

To  transport  this  1,350  miles  by  rail  would  require,  it  is  calculated, 
32,000  cars  and  600  engines,  with  a  force  of  3,900  men,  while  to  deliver 
the  same  by  the  river  would  require  6  towboats,  156  boats,  48  barges, 
and  150  men;  the  capital  invested  in  the  rolling  stock  by  rail  alone 
being  $8,000,000,  while  that  by  the  river  would  be  $750,000,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  1,350  miles  of  rail  on  the  one  hand  and 
tbe  costless  transit  of  the  river  on  the  other. 

The  above  statistics,  in  substance,  are  taken  from  the  New  York 
Herald  of  May  16,  and  are  doubtless  correct. 

Xow,  by  means  of  the  canal,  the  J.  B.  Williams  could  bring  her 
freight  in  three  days  more  to  an  Atlantic  port,  or  in  as  many  more  days 
could  reach  as  many  more  of  the  seaports  of  the  south  Atlantic — Savan- 
nah, Charleston,  Wihnington — and  the  inland  navigation  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  could  be  easily  extended  to  the  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake. Intersecting  this  line  of  navigation,  rivers  and  railroads 
debouching  at  gulf  and  Atlantic  ports,  would  empty  these  floating 
argosies  and  carry  their  freights  into  an  interior  capable  of  absorbing 
them  and  replacing  them  with  freights  for  their  homeward  voyage. 
The  barges  and  boats  in  this  tow  averaged  over  800  tons  burthen. 

With  reference  to  the  economy  of  the  barge  feature  of  this  enterprise, 
as  the  business  of  the  canal  increases  it  might  be  found  profitable  to 
increase  its  depth,  which  would  be  effected  by  the  dredge,  and  in  view 
of  such  a  contingency  the  engineer  would  doubtless  concur  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  writer,  viz,  so  to  construct  the  locks  as  to  make  their 
adjustment  to  the  lower  plane  thus  made  as  inexi)ensive  as  possible. 
QThe  largest  practical  tonnage  of  the  barge  consistent  with  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  the  most  economical,  and 
the  ultimate  depth  of  the  canal  should  be  dependent  upon  this  factor. 
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As  the  canal  would  be  in  a  great  measure  a  national  benefit,  every 
State  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  including  the 
Missouri  and  the  Ohio,  would  be  interested  in  so  gi*and  a  channel, 
which  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  all  the  products  of  their  indus- 
try nearer  to  the  world's  markets,  and  with  the  greatest  economy.  So 
also  with  the  gulf  States  and  the  Southern  and  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

It  would  be  a  national  benefit  of  the  first  order,  facilitating  the  speedy 
and  economical  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  gulf;  and  it  should  not  be  doubted  that  the  Geyern- 
ment,  in  this  aspect  of  the  case,  would  liberally  aid  in  its  construction, 
say  by  guaranteeing,  on  certain  conditions,  the  payment  of  interest  on 
the  bonds  issued  by  a  company  undertaking  the  great  work,  the  Gov- 
ernment thereby  becoming  a  preferred  patron,  entitled  to  reduced 
freights  at  all  times,  and  during  hostilities  to  have  privilege  of  trans- 
portation of  troops  or  munitions  of  war  upon  its  own  terms.  There  are 
probably  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Wasliington  whose  States  are  directly  interested  in  the  success  of  this 
enterprise. 

Again,  as  the  property  of  this  canal  company  will  be  by  our  constitu- 
tion exempt  from  taxation,  this  should  add  largely  to  its  value  and 
would  be  an  imi)ortant  factor  in  inspiring  confidence  in  the  holders  of 
its  bonds. 

And  it  is  probable  that  the  State  would  bestow  largely  of  the  lands 
then  in  her  possession,  or  which  should  revert  to  her  possession  in  the 
future. 

Preeminently  would  it  be  the  interest  of  the  northern  gulf  cities  to 
have  this  great  highway  passing  by  their  doors,  for  it  would  bring  to 
them  the  commerce  of  the  interior,  which  is  now  sapped  and  diverted 
by  the  railways  which  bisect  their  waterways  and  carry  their  spoils  to 
the  Atlantic  ports.  ]^or  would  the  enormous  trafiic  of  the  great  States 
lying  on  the  far-reaching  watersheds  of  the  great  valley  be  the  only 
rich  and  paying  freights.  The  local  freights  would  be  far  from  insig- 
nificant. The  canal  would  pass  through  great  tracts  of  rich  phosphate 
mines  and  virgin  forests  and  a  country  rich  in  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral wealth. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  has  now  reached  to  9,000,000 
bales.  It  is  computed  that  95  per  cent  of  the  cotton  raised  in  the  gulf 
States  is  shipped  to  foreign  countries,  directly  or  indirectly  by  routes 
which  would  be  shortened  by  a  Florida  ship  canal.  Of  this  at  least 
6,000,000  bales  would  require  transportation  from  gulf  ports  and  would 
pass  over  this  route. 

The  production  of  wheat  in  1877  exceeded  that  of  1849  by  over  350 
per  cent.  The  great  increase  of  the  area  of  cultivation  of  this  cereal 
with  each  succeeding  year  would  warrant  an  estimate  of  increase  of 
100  per  cent  over  1877  in  181K),  or  about  750,000,000  bushels;  and  the 
corn  crop  of  1890  may  be  placed  at  2,000,000,^  00  bushels  as  against 
1,342,000,000  in  1877.  The  coal  of  Ohio  alone,  in  1882,  4,185,000  bush- 
els, would  i)robably  before  1890  be  capable  of  development  to  8,000,000, 
were  a  cheap  outlet  such  as  would  be  furnished  by  the  canal  afforded. 
The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  placed  by  depart- 
mental authority  at  1,275,283  tons  in  1884  as  against  1,105,169  tons  in 
1883.  A  large  portion  of  this  would  go  through  the  canal.  Add  to 
these  the  other  cereals  and  grains,  hay,  tobacco,  hemp,  dairy  products, 
pork,  bacon,  lard,  stone,  staves,  hoop  poles,  iron,  lead,  copper,  manu- 
factures in  these  metals,  manufactures  in  wood,  wagons,  plows,  etc. 
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The  great  cattle  trade  of  tlie  West  and  Southwest  would  seek  the 
Atlantic  by  this  route.  Large  and  roomy  boats  built  for  the  purpose, 
with  protection  from  sun  and  storm,  smoothness  of  motion,  supplies  of 
water  and  food,  would  insure  the  arrival  of  the  cattle  in  good  order  at 
Atlantic  ports.    The  same  would  be  true  of  the  horse  and  mule  trade. 

Again,  it  would  frirnish  a  preferred  route  for  immigrant  travel,  fam- 
ilies being  enabled  to  bring  at  a  minimum  cost  their  entire  household 
and  farm  stuff  from  their  old  to  their  new  homes.  Doubtless  these 
advantages  and  the  comparative  comfort  of  the  transit  would  largely 
change  the  present  immigration  route  from  Europe  to  this  country,  for 
doubtless  in  the  near  future  this  tide,  for  want  of  more  northern  terri- 
tory to  invade,  will  turn  to  the  southern  latitudes  of  the  Union  and  the 
northern  borders  of  Mexico. 

With  this  data  we  might  venture  to  construct  a  schedule  of  tolls  as 
an  approximate  at  least,  and  probably  very  nearly  correct,  or  suflBciently 
so  to  show  a  margin  which  no  reasonable  reduction  would  bring  below 
the  plane  of  a  rich  dividend  on  capital. 

APPEOXIMATE  TOLLS  ON  CANAL. 

FiYB  minion  bales  of  cotton,  at  25  cents  per  bale $1,249,000 

Three  million  tons  of  coal 150,000 

Imports  and  exports  of  sugar,  say  one-balf  the  consumption  of  the  United 

States 632,000 

Wheat,  500,000,000  bushels;  com,  500,000,000  bushels,  1  cent  per  bushel.  10, 000, 000 

Grains  and  farm  products  generally 1, 500, 000 

Iron,  lead,  copper,  brick,  aud  stone 750, 000 

Manufactures  in  metal  and  wood,  etc 750, 000 

Cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc 3, 000, 000 

Immigration  and  other  travel 1, 500, 000 

Say  tolls  on  imports  corresponding  to  these  exports 19, 522, 000 

Say  three-fourths  of  the  amount  from  exports 14, 641, 500 


34, 163, 500 
Gilmore  estimates  the  cost  of  operating  and  repairing  a  canal  costing  over 
sixty  millions  at  $500,000  per  annum ;  this  barge  canal  in  the  proportion 
of  cost  would  not  require  one-sixth  of  this  amount 500, 000 


33, 663, 500 


Xow,  though  these  figures  are  astoundingly  large,  if  examined  closelyt 
they  will  be  found  to  be  based  on  reasonable  data,  and  falling  probably 
far  short  of  the  total  exports  and  imports  of  the  vast  country  which  they 
represent. 

Now,  supposing  that  one-twentieth  of  this  sum  be  realized  during  the 
early  years  of  the  completed  canal,  and  we  have  a  revenue  of  $1,668,675, 
representing  a  capital  of  $20,858,400  at  8  per  cent $1, 668, 675 

Less  8  per  cent  on  expenditure  of  $7,05 1,287— the  cost  of  the  canal — or 
$564,102 564,102 


1, 104, 573 


The  great  development  of  the  mining  resources  of  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Southern  Tennessee  would  supply  large  freights  in  the  shape 
of  iron,  coal,  marble,  and  the  manufactured  results  of  these  productSi 
going  both  east  and  west  by  this  barge  traffic 
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WOBK  TO  BE  DONE  BY  DREDGING. 

Starting  from  Mississippi  Sound  on  the  west,  a  cut  of  10  miles,  80 
feet  at  top  and  60  feet  at  bottom  and  13  feet  deep. 

Cub.  yda. 

Ten  miles,  j]fiviiig  9  feet  water  in  channel  into  Perdido  Bay 1, 779,  r»on 

Pcrdulo  to  I^ensacola  Bay,  4  miles,  cutting  as  above 711.  s. (• 

Pensucola  to  St.  Andrew's  Bay,  14  miles, cutting  as  above 2.rvi|.:i70 

St.  Andrew's  to  Lake  Wimico,  19  miles,  catting  as  above 3, 3t^l,145 

Bayou  Columbus,  100  yards  soft  mud  along  Pensacola  and  Santa  Rosa,  as 
per  Coast  Survey,  several  bulkheads  with  6  feet  water 28,  OOO 

8, 395, 285 

The  above  represents  the  dredging  between  the  Mississippi  Sound 
and  the  mouth  of  Crooked  River,  on  St.  George's  Sound. 

In  view  of  the  economy  of  excavation  by  dredges,  a  modification  of 
the  route  on  its  extension  west  of  the  Wacissa  liiver  ])resents  itself: 

West  of  the  Wacissa  about  20  miles  there  rises  another  subterranean 
river  of  the  same  class — the  Wakulla — an  immense  spring  several 
acres  in  area,  of  a  depth,  it  is  said,  of  over  100  feet;  a  river  born  at 
this  one  source,  breaking  through  the  limestone  strata,  flows  to  the 
south  and  east,  fonning  a  junction  with  the  St.  Marks  at  the  site  of  the 
old  Spanish  fort  of  that  name. 

Here  we  have  another  feeder  of  the  lower  level  some  25  feet  above 
the  plane  of  reference.  Dredges  could  be  constructed  and  floated  in 
this  great  fountain,  and  working  eastward  and  westward  in  connection 
with  dredges  floated  on  the  Wacissa,  carrying  this  level  westward  to 
about  the  meridian  of  the  head  of  the  Crooked  liiver  and  eastward, 
crossing  the  St.  Marks,  Wacissa,  Aucilla,  and  Econfina  rivers,  a 
stretch  of  63  miles,  constituting  the  first  i)lane.  The  western  end  of 
the  Wakulla  plane  would  penetrate  a  section  of  some  200  square  miles, 
similar  in  many  respects  to  San  Pedro  Bay,  furnishing  a  very  imiwr- 
tant  feed  supply  to  a  canal  upon  this  plane,  and  into  which,  by  a  dam, 
the  Ockloconee  River  could  be  diverted. 

The  third  plane,  being  the  summit  level,  74  miles  long,  could  be  all 
dredge  work. 

Thus  the  first  and  third  planes,  including  15  miles  in  the  channel  of 
Crooked  River,  would  give  137  miles  of  a  total  of  183  miles  as  dredge 
work,  leaving  46  miles  to  be  otherwise  excavated. 

Then  we  see  that  if  six  dredges — as  on  page  14 — cut  out  40  miles  at 
an  expense  of  $87,000,  including  interest  on  cost  of  dredges,  then  tbe 
same  number  of  dredges  would  cut  out  the  whole  137  miles  at  the 
expense  of  8297,975;  but  let  us  suppose  the  expense  to  be  double  this 
amount,  and  we  have  for  excavation  of  137  miles  the  cost  at  $595,950. 

While  the  same  labor,  by  wheel  and  shovel  would,  as  shown  by  page 
15,  cost  $3,151,000,  a  difference  of  $2,555,000  in  favor  of  the  dredges. 

PROBABLY  THE  ROUTE  TO  BE  PREFERRED. 

By  this  route,  the  first  plane  above  tide  water  would  be  25  feet  higher 
and  would  be  fed  by  the  Wakulla  River.  This  plane  would  be  carried 
to  the  Wacissa  by  a  second  lock  and  raised  to  the  plane  of  that  river 
to  a  height  of  32-5  to  35  feet  above  the  tide,  and  would  be  fed  by  the 
TVacissa  and  wonld  extend  to  the  Suwannee  River. 

WATER  POAVER  FOR  MANUFACTURING. 

Upon  this  lower  level,  with  unlimited  supply  of  water,  there  are 
presented  natural  locations  for  the  establishment  of  manufacturing 
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plants,  to  wit,  the  Ockloconee  west  of  the  terminus,  and  the  crossing 
of  the  St.  Marks,  the  Wacissa,  and  the  Aucilla. 

The  great  value  and  advantages  of  these  situations  is  ob\'ious,  when 
we  consider  that  this  great  artery  of  commerce  passes  immediately  at 
their  door,  bringing  to  them  every  conceivable  raw  material,  and  carry- 
ing from  them  tlieir  manufactured  products  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  one 
side  and  to  the  headwatiCrs  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  other,  at  a  min- 
imum cost  of  transportation. 

THE  GREAT  CANALS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  Imperial  Canal  of  China  is  over  1,000  miles  long.  In  the  year 
1861  was  completed  the  greatest  undertaking  of  the  kind  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent — the  Canal  of  Languedoc,  or  the  Canal  du  Midi — to 
connect  the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterranean.  Its  length  is  1-18  miles; 
it  has  more  than  100  locks  and  about  50  aqueducts,  and  its  highest  part  is 
no  less  than  600  feet  above  the  sea;  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  600  tons. 
The  largest  ship  canal  in  Europe  is  the  great  North  Ilolland  Canal, 
completed  in  1825 — 125  feet  wide  at  the  water  surface,  31  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  has  a  depth  of  20  feet;  it  extends  from  Amsterdam 
to  the  Helder,  51  miles. 

The  Caledonian  Canal  in  Scotland  has  a  total  length  of  60  miles, 
including  three  lakes. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  88  miles  long,  of  which  66  are  actual  canal. 

The  Erie  Canal  is  350J  miles  long. 

The  Ohio  Canal,  Cleveland  to  Portsmouth,  332  miles. 

The  Miami  and  Erie,  Cincinnati  to  Toledo,  291  miles. 

The  Wabash  and  Erie,  Evansville  to  the  Ohio  line,  374  miles. 

HEAVY  GEAIN  BUSINESS. 
KEW  ORLEANS  GETTING  MORE  WHEAT  THAN  IT  CAN  TAKE  CARE  OF. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  August  4, 1891. 

The  great  grain  business  which  New  Orleans  is  doing  this  year  is 
beginning  to  point  the  moral  of  its  own  story.  The  Illinois  Central, 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroads  are 
bringing  in  large  cargoes  of  wheat  and  other  grain  for  export.  The 
freight  rates  favor  New  Orleans,  aud  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
this  city  can  be  made  the  grain  port  of  the  country. 

The  city,  however,  is  not  quite  ready  for  the  mass  of  grain  business. 
There  are  150  cars  of  wheat  standing  in  the  Illinois  Central  yards 
waiting  for  elevator  room.  There  is,  in  fact,  great  need  for  elevator 
facilities,  and  the  need  has  brought  about  considerable  discussion  in 
private  and  railroad  circles  as  to  the  supplying  of  the  demand.  Sev- 
eral elevator  building  projects  are  now  on  foot.  The  railroads  have 
plans  well  under  way.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville,  among  others, 
contemplates  building  an  elevator  on  a  portion  of  its  wharf,  placing  it 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  commercial  portion  of  the  city.  The  location 
and  the  elevator  will  be  utilized  for  a  double  purpose — ^the  loading  of 
ships  with  grain  for  export,  and  the  distribution  of  grain  to  the  local 
and  adjacent  markets.  To  meet  the  latter  demand  the  idea  is  to  have 
a  double  elevator,  the  home  market  to  be  sui)plied  from  a  repository 
capable  of  holding  500,000  bushels. 

There  is  no  fear  in  the  minds  of  the  railroad  people  of  the  grain  busi- 
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ness  interfering  with  the  cotton  trade.  The  Southern  Pacific  road 
is  contemplating  with  satisfaction  the  recent  trip  of  one  of  its  banana 
trains. 

SUMMIT  LEVEL  NOTES. 

[Gillmore'B  Report.] 

The  principal  outlet  of  the  Okeflnokee  Swamp  is  where  the  Suwanee 
Eiver  leaves  the  swamp,  and  lowest  marginal  point  at  Mixons  Ferry, 
107*5  ieet  above  mean  low  water  at  the  town  of  St.  Marys,  being  17*5 
feet  below  water  surface  of  northern  extremity  of  swamp,  22^  miles  in 
a  straight  line  north  of  Mixons  Ferry,  and  13  feet  lower  than  the  oppo- 
site point  of  swamp  on  the  eastern  border,  and  nearly  as  much  lower 
than  the  southeasterly  corner  ot  the  swamp  at  the  outlet  of  the  St 
Marys,  near  Ellicot^  Mound.  The  area  of  the  swamp  is  about  616 
square  miles,  that  of  Bay  Swamp  not  far  from  196  square  miles,  and 
that  of  Gum  Swamp  about  25  square  miles,  or  a  total  of  about  835  to 
840  square  miles.  The  surface  of  Bay  Swamp  is  estimated  as  being 
fully  10  feet  higher  than  the  southern  portion  of  Okefinokee  to  the 
northward,  toward  which  it  dips  at  the  rate  of  from  6  to  12  inches  per 
mile. 

The  three  great  swamps,  together  with  their  watersheds,  are  com- 
puted at  1,200  square  miles. 

The  annual  rainfall  is  known  to  exceed  5,575,680,740  cubic  yards  of 
water.  Allow  two-thirds  to  be  lost  by  evaporation  and  filtration,  and 
we  have  1,858,560,247  cubic  yards  for  the  annual  working  of  the  canal, 
collectbile.  To  this  add  one-half  of  the  volume  of  water  that  can  be 
supplied  by  the  Suwanee  River,  by  means  of  a  dam  at  the  crossing  of 
that  stream,  and  we  have  from  the  river  1,203,192,000  cubic  yards,  and 
a  total  supply  per  annum  from  swamp  and  river  of  3,121,752,247  cubic 
yards  to  operate  the  canal,  and  which  we  shall  see  is  amply  suflRcient. 
This  calculation  is  made  for  a  ship  canal  costing  over  850,()0i»,O00. 

We  see,  therefore,  how  ample  would  be  the  supply  for  a  barge  canal 
of  from  15  to  20  feet  depth,  should  so  large  a  one  be  required.  1  there- 
fore assume  that  it  has  been  abundantly  proven  that  there  is  a  suffic- 
ient volume  of  water  collectible  along  the  line  of  the  summit  level  to 
operate  the  largest  ship  canal  that  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  likely 
to  demand  in  many  years  to  come.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a 
much  greater  surplus  of  water  than  has  been  here  shown  will  be  found 
to  exist.  Should  this  canal,  or  any  similar  one,  be  excavated  along  or 
near  this  line,  infiltration  alone  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  water  supply. 

SOUNDINGS  ALONG  THE    WESTERN    COAST    OF    FLORIDA    PENINSULA 

[Gillmore's  Report.] 

Along  the  western  coast  the  depth  of  water  increases  very  slowly 
as  we  move  out  from  the  shore,  so  that  a  depth  of  26  feet — ^the  depth 
required  for  a  ship  canal — is  not  found  nearer  than  about  7^  miles  from 
land. 

All  streams  can  be  taken  into  the  canal,  as  they  deposit  no  silt. 

DRAINING   THE   SWA3IP  FOR  C0LL3CCTING  WATER. 

[Gillmore's  Kc'i»(irt.] 

I  have  laid  down  on  the  map  several  lines  in  blue  ink,  showing  the 
location  proposed  for  the  largest  class  of  lateral  draining  canals,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  water  into  the  storage  reservoirs  along 
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line  of  the  canal  for  its  supply.  These  are  the  main  arteries  which, 
th  a  suitable  number  of  side  drains,  will  make  a  complete  system  of 
uuage  for  the  swamps — Okefinokee  and  the  two  south  of  it. 

THE  GRADE  OF  THE  DRAINING  CANALS. 

[Gillmore's  Keport.] 

rhe  water  surface  in  the  Okefinokee  Swamp  varies  in  its  rate  of 

>  or  depression  from  5  to  10  inches  to  the  mile. 

The  dip  of  Gum  and  Bay  swamps  to  the  Okefinokee  is  from  6  to 

inches  to  the  mile.     The  grades  to  be  given  to  the  drains   must 

?refore  be  about  the  same  toward  the  reservoir  that  the  depression 

LI  admit. 

[t  will  be  observed  that  the  fall  of  the  several  draining  canals  is  very 

ht,  similar  in  this  particular  to  the  natural  water  courses  of  the 

intry.    They  will  bear  less  sediment  into  the  reservoirs  as  a  conse- 

ence,  and  the  abrasion  of  the  banks  will  be  less. 

E  SATILLA  RIVER  AS  THE  OUTLET  OF  THE  SHIP  CANAL  PROPOSED. 

[Gillmore's  Beport,  p.  1003.] 

The  ship  channel  of  the  Satilla  Biver,  as  given  on  Coast  Survey  chart 
).  57,  from  St.  Andrews  Sound  to'  the  bulkhead  on  Floj'ds  Shoals,  5 
les  above  the  sound,  shows  from  12  to  26  feet,  while  on  the  shoals 
ly  8  feet.  From  the  shoals  to  a  distance  of  35  miles  above,  to  Baileys 
lis,  there  are  four  shoals  of  12  feet  each ;  the  balance  of  the  channel 
11  average  19  feet.  From  Baileys  Mill,  5  miles  above,  there  are  one 
more  shoals  of  8  feet.  Here,  45  miles  from  the  sound,  may  properly 
called  the  head  of  ocean  navigation,  where  vessels,  with  favorable 
les,  can  load  to  14  feet.  Above  this  point  the  river  begins  to  shoal 
iter.     Gormans  Bluff  is  10  miles  above,  55  miles  from  the  sound, 

SAINT  MARYS  RIVER  AS  THE  OUTLET  OF  THE  CANAL. 

[6illmore*8  Report.] 

The  ship  channel  of  the  Saint  Marys  Biver,  as  given  on  the  same 
art,  from  Cumberland  Sound  to  3|  miles  above  the  town  of  Saint 
irys,  and  8J  miles  from  the  sound,  shows  two  soundings  of  16  feet 
L'h,  and  four  soundings  of  42  feet,  making  the  average  depth  of  the 
annel  29  feet. 

At  Temples,  42  miles  from  the  sound,  there  is  a  shoal  of  12  feet;  at 
ngs  Ferry,  45  miles  from  the  sound,  is  a  shoal  of  12  feet;  at  Orange 
utt*,  48  miles  from  the  sound,  is  a  shoal  of  12  feet;  at  Colerain,  54 
lies  from  the  sound,  is  a  shoal  of  11  feet.  To  this  point,  with  favora- 
e  tides,  vessels  can  go  drawing  18  feet  of  water.  The  average  depth 
the  channel,  from  3^  miles  from  Saint  Marys  is  24  feet. 
From  Colerain  to  Camp  Pinckney,  8  miles,  there  are  two  shoals  of  8 
A  10  feet,  and  the  average  depth  of  the  river  is  21  feet.  Ca-mp  Pinck- 
y,  60  miles  from  Cumberland  Sound,  is  called  the  head  of  ocean  nav- 
a,tion,  and  vessels  with  favorable  tides  can  carry  14  feet  to  this  point. 
All  the  depths  given  for  both  rivers  are  given  as  soundings  at  mean 
w  water.  The  distance  to  be  improved  on  the  Saint  Marys  Biver  for 
ship  canal  for  24  feet  depth  at  low  water  would  not  exceed  6  miles. 
11  the  Satilla  it  would  probably  be  three  or  four  times  greater.    The 
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greater  depth  of  the  St.  Marys  as  comi)ared  with  the  Satilla  is  due 
apparently  to  its  smaller  width. 

At  a  point  27  miles  from  Cumberland  Sound  they — the  Satilla  and 
the  Saint  Marys — are  only  4J  miles  apart,  and  it  may  be  deemed  best 
to  make  a  canal  connection  across  this  neck  and  use  the  Satilla. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Khea,  president  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Transportation  Company,  which  is  doing  an  extensive 
business  in  transporting  grain,  flour  and  western  products  generally 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  by  means  of  barges  and  tow- 
boats.  ♦  *  ♦  It  is  further  stated  that  for  many  years  the  average 
freight  charges  have  been  35  per  cent  more  from  Kew  Orleans  to  for- 
eign iKuts  than  from  Atlantic  ports,  and  on  grain,  for  part  of  the  time, 
50  per  cent  more. 

PROBABLE  PROFIT  OF  A  SHIP  CANAL. 

[Gillmore*s  Report,  p.  983.] 

Inasmuch  as  the  Florida  Canal  will  cost  about  fifty  millions  for  con- 
struction and  $500,000  per  annum  for  maintenance  and  administration, 
it  is  evident  that,  if  only  as  much  tonnage  as  passed  through  the  Flor- 
ida Straits  during  the  last  fiscal  year  (about  2,600,000  tons),  should  pass 
through  the  canal  yearly,  at  a  charge  of  28  cents  per  ton  toll,  the  net 
profit  will  amount  to  something  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
original  cost  of  the  work. 

FEOM  A  NATIONAL  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

[GiUmore^s  Report.  983.] 

A  Florida  ship  canal  is  an  object  of  importance  as  part  of  a  compre 
hensive  scheme  for  improving  and  cheapening  our  means  of  water 
transportation  from  the  heart  of  our  grain  and  cotton  growing  regions 
to  foreign  ports,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  as  little  need  of  attempt- 
ing to  fix  its  rentable  or  monej'-earning  value  as  in  undertaking  to 
apply  the  same  rule  to  the  works  of  river  and  harbor  improvement 
prosecuted  by  the  United  States  Government. 


SURVEY  FOB  A   SHIP  CANAL  FROM  ST.   MARTS  RIVER,    FLORIDA,  TO 

TEE  G  ULF  OF  MEXICO. 

[In  charge  of  Q.  A.  Gillmore,  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers,  brevet  major-general, 
U.  S.  Array;  being  Ai)i)oudix  J  12  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
for  1880.] 

[Extract  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  the  Secretary  of  War.] 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

U.  S.  Army, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  16^  1880. 

•  •  •  *  •  *  * 

To  comply  with  provisions  of  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  June  18, 
1878,  Lieut.  Col.  Gilhnore  was  charc^ed  with  and  has  comi)leted  an 
examination  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  with  a  view  to  the  construe- 
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tion  of  a  ship  canal  from  St.  Marys  Eiver  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
results  of  which  were  transmitted  to  Congress  in  a  report  which  was 
printed  as  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  Xo.  154,  Forty -sixth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion.    (See  also  Appendix  J  12.) 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  PENINSULA  OF  FLORIDA,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  SHIP  CANAL  FROM  ST.  MARYS  RIVER  TO  THE 
GULF  OF  MEXICO. 

U.  S.  Engineer  Office, 

New  Yorky  April  6,  1880. 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
subject  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  State  of  Florida : 

Congress,  by  act  approved  June  18,  1878,  directed  an  examination  to 
be  made  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of 
a  ship  canal  from  the  St.  Marys  Kiver  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  duty  of  making  this  examination  was  assigned  to  me  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  under  the  date  of  July  8, 1878,  and  an  allotment  of  $7,500 
was  made  for  this  object. 

It  was  understood  that  with  this  sum  such  an  examination  could  be 
made  as  would  determine  the  feasibility  of  the  project  of  a  peninsula 
ship  canal  and  furnish  data  for  an  approximate  estimate  of  its  cost. 

The  great  length  of  the  line,  the  necessity  for  exploring  the  country 
to  a  considerable  distance  on  either  side  of  it,  the  difficulties  of  access 
in  many  cases  to  important  localities,  and  the  comparatively  small  sum 
allotted  for  the  work,  necessarily  caused  the  survey  to  be  almost  entirely 
preliminary  in  character. 

Mr.  Charles  Mahon,  originally  in  charge  of  the  surveying  party, 
received  his  principal  instructions  on  the  23d  day  of  October,  1878.  On 
January  13, 1879,  Mr.  8.  L.  Fremont,  the  assistant  upon  the  works  of 
river  and  harbor  improvement  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  was  instructed  to 
reheve  Mr.  Mahon  of  his  duty,  and  henceforth  had  charge  of  the  survey 
to  the  time  of  its  completion,  Mr.  Mahon  being  employed  chiefly  in  plot- 
ting the  results  of  the  work. 

The  field  work  was  commenced  during  the  first  week  of  November, 
1878,  and  carried  on  until  the  following  April,  when  it  was  suspended, 
for  the  reason  chiefly  that  Mr.  Fremont's  entire  attention  was  required 
for  his  other  duties  on  the  Savannah  Kiver. 

The  field  work  was  resumed  late  in  July  and  brought  to  a  close  early 
in  September,  1879. 
That  part  of  the  Florida  Railroad  between  Fernandina  and  Baldwin, 
X      a  length  of  47  miles,  and  a  portion  of  the  Jacksonville,  Pensacola  and 
I      Mobile  Railroad,  from  Baldwin  to  EUaville,  on  the  Suwanee,  a  length 
of  75  miles,  were,  from  their  convenient  location,  used  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions.   They  were  carefully  leveled  over,  the  Coast  Survey  mean  low- 
^ater  mark  at  Fernandina  serving  as  datum.    The  highest  elevation 
I      of  this  line  above  tide  level  is  203  feet,  at  and  near  Lake  City,  40  miles 
^e«t  of  Baldwin.    At  EUaville,  the  western  terminus  of  the  base  line, 
the  elevation  is  but  69-2  feet. 

The  field  work  based  on  these  railroad  lines  comprised  the  following 
operations,  viz : 

A  transit  and  level  line  was  run  from  near  Anderson,  about  16^  miles 
^e8tofBaldwin,toward8thesoutheastendof  Okefinokee Swamp;  thence 
^th  a  compass  and  level  line  along  and  near  to  the  easterly  and  north- 
^terly  margin  of  the  swamp  to  its  northern  extremity;  and  thence 
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along  its  northwesterly  margin  to  Mixons  Ferry,  where  the  Sawanee 
leaves  the  swamp,  forming  its  principal  outlet. 

From  Mixons  Ferry  a  similar  line  was  mn  in  a  more  or  less  sontherly 
or  southwesterly  direction,  on  the  relatively  high  ground  between  the 
Suwanee  River  on  the  west  and  the  Okefinokee  and  Bay  swamps  on 
the  east,  terminating  at  Lake  City. 

From  a  point  on  this  line  some  miles  north  of  Lake  City  a  line  of 
levels  was  run  in  a  more  or  less  northeasterly  direction  towards  the  site 
of  old  Fori  Moniac,  on  the  north  prong  of  St.  Marys  River,  a  short 
distance  below  Ellicotts  Mound;  and  from  that  point  another  line  was 
run  in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  Suwanee,  crossing  the  narrow  ridge 
of  hind  separating  the  southern  border  of  Okefinokee  Swamp  from  the 
northern  border  of  Bay  Swamp. 

These  two  large  swamps  were  completely  surrounded  by  the  lines  men- 
tioned, and  the  elevation  of  a  large  number  of  points  on  their  margins 
determined.  Offsets  were  taken  into  Okefinokee  Swamp  at  several 
places. 

As  a  general  result  of  the  levels  taken  it  was  found  that  the  greatest 
depression  of  the  marginal  j^ortion  of  Okefinokee  Swamp  is  at  its  Suwa- 
nee outlet  at  Mixons  Ferry,  where  the  water  surface  is  107-5  feet  above 
low-tide  level  at  the  town  of  St.  Marvs  and  17-5  feet  below  the  water 
surface  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  swamp,  22^  mile&  north  of 
Mixons  Ferry  in  a  straight  line.  It  is  also  13  feet  lower  than  the  point 
of  the  swamp  oi^posite  to  it  on  the  eastern  border,  and  nearly  as  much 
lower  than  the  southeasterly  corner  of  the  swamp  at  the  St.  Marys 
outlet,  near  Ellicotts  Mound.  The  offset  lines  of  levels  taken  show  that 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  swamp  gradually  rises  from  the  southeas^ 
erly  point  and  reaches  its  greatest  altitude  at  the  northern  extremity, 
from  which  point,  following  tbe  northwestern  and  western  margin,  it 
descends  to  its  greatest  depression  at  Mixons  Ferry. 

The  interior  of  Okefinokee  Swamp,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands, 
is  probably  somewhat  lower  than  its  marginal  portions.  The  prairies 
were  found  covered  with  a  rather  uniform  depth  of  water  of  from  IJto 
2  feet.  The  swamp  proper,  which  constitutes  the  largest  portion  of 
Okefinokee  Swamp,  consists  of  silt,  water-soaked,  easily  penetrated 
muck,  extensively  covered  with  bay,  loblolly,  gum,  cypress,  and  pine, 
with  an  undergrowth  so  dense  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable  to  man  for 
many  square  miles.  These  toi>ographical  difficulties  made  it  inii)ossi- 
ble,  with  the  means  at  hand,  to  attempt  an  instrumental  survey  of  the 
interior  of  the  swamp. 

Nor  is  there  anything  known  of  the  interior  of  Bay  Swamp,  the  large 
swamp  immediately  south  of  the  Okefinokee,  except  that  by  far  the 
greater  ])ortion  of  it  is  practically  impenetrable  to  man,  as  ordinarily 
equipped  for  making  a  t^urvey.  The  assistant  who  ran  the  lines  around 
it  otiuiated  that  its  surface  is  fully  10  feet  higher  than  that  of  the 
southern  portion  of  Okefinokee  Swamp,  dipping  in  that  direction,  that 
is,  to  the  northward,  at  the  rate  of  from  6  to  12  inches  per  mile. 

The  area  of  Okefinokee  Swamp  is  about  616  square  miles ;  that  of  Bay 
Swamp  not  far  from  196  square  miles,  and  that  of  Gum  Swamp,  to  the 
southeastward  of  Bay  Swamp  and  close  by,  about  25  square  miles. 

Another  long  line  was  run  by  compass,  and  partly  leveled,  from  the 
town  of  St.  Marys  to  and  through  Okefinokee  Swamp  to  Blounts 
Ferry  on  the  Suwanee,  and  beyond  the  river  to  the  town  of  Ja.si)er, 
15  or  16  miles  ftirther  west.  The  high  elevations  fi)und  on  this  line 
indicate  that  a  suitable  canal  route  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 
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Another  party  was  charged  with  exploring  and  running  a  line  of 
levels  through  the  country  between  Ellaville,  on  the  Suwanee,  and 
St.  Marks  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  line  ran  down  the  Suwanee 
for  about  27  miles,  and  then  took  a  generally  westerly  course,  with 
many  deviations,  passing  south  of  San  Pedro  Bay,  and  crossing  in  suc- 
cession the  Fenholloway,  Enconfenee,  Ocilla,  Wacissa,  and  St.  Marks 
rivers,  all  emptying  into  the  gulf.  The  town  of  St.  Marks  was  the 
terminal  point  of  this  line. 

The  country  westward  of  the  Suwanee  was  found  interspersed  with 
countless  ponds,  lakes,  and  swamps,  forming  in  other  respects  what 
might  be  termed  a  low,  flat,  pine  country.  Lime  rock  frequently  croi)S 
out,  and  tbe  soil  seems  to  be  underlaid  with  rotten  limestone.  As  the 
gulf  is  apx)roached,  the  country  is  low  and  marshy  for  many  miles  from 
the  coast. 

At  Ellaville  the  ground  is  69-2  feet  and  the  water  surface  of  the 
Suwanee  39-6  feet  above  tide  level.  At  Moseleys  Ferry,  17  miles  lower 
down,  the  ground  had  an  elevation  of  47  feet  and  the  surface  of  the 
river  28  feet,  showing  a  fall  of  11*6  feet  in  17  miles.  In  running  past 
the  southern  border  of  San  Pedro  Bay,  the  water  surface  of  the  latter 
was  found  to  be  85  feet  above  tide  water.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  run  the  canal  immediately  south  or  that 
bay  after  leaving  the  Suwanee  River  near  Moseleys  Ferry,  for  the 
reason  that  such  a  location  would  render  it  necessary  either  to  reas- 
cend  with  locks  or  to  make  comparatively  deep  cuts. 

The  route  of  canal  suggested  by  Assistant  Engineer  Fremont  runs 
from  Ellaville  through  the  nortliern  part  of  San  Pedro  Bay  to  St. 
Marks.  This  may  be  a  favorable  line,  although  longer  than  seems  to 
be  necessary.  It  is  possible  that  the  "  bay  "  dips  northward  like  Bay 
Swamp  and  a  part  of  Okefinokee  Swamp.  There  is  no  doubt  that  low 
ground  prevails  west  of  Aucilla  River,  on  the  line  of  canal  suggested.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  little  or  nothing  that  can  be  regarded 
as  entirely  trustworthy  is  known  of  that  portion  of  the  line  that  would 
pass  through  the  northerly  section  of  San  Pedro  Bay. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Hunter  made,  in  1857,  aii  examination  of  Okefinokee 
Swamp,  by  direction  of  the  State  government  of  Georgia.  The  eleva- 
tions of  some  points  are  given  in  his  report  above  low  tide  at  St. 
Marys,  and  they  compare  as  follows  with  the  elevations  determined  by 
the  recent  survey : 


Xorthem  extremity  of  swamp 

6  miles  south,  eastern  border 

19  miles  sou th .  eastern  bonier 

Sorveyors  Creek,  western  border 

Soatheast  corner  of  swamp 

Near  £llJcotts  Monnd : 

Mixons  Ferrj' 

Northeast  point  of  pocket | 

South  border,  halfway  to  Ellicotts  Mound 


Elevations  by  snr* 

vey 

of— 

1857. 

1878-79. 

12«-5 

125 

121-5 

124-6 

120 

121-7 

116-5 

116-5 

116-5 

120  -2 

111-5 

114-9 

110  -5 

107-5 

114-5 

110-5 

118-5 

119-3 

Besides  the  principal  lines  of  survey  already  briefly  described,  sev- 
eral shorter  lines  were  run,  the  results  of  Avhich  are  given  on  the  map 
accompanying  this  report. 
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BORINGS. 

It  was  deemed  desirable  at  the  outset  that  some  borings  should  be 
made  at  a  few  points  of  the  probable  site  of  the  summit  level  of  the 
canal,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  soil  and,  if  possible,  the  rate  of 
infiltration.  It  was  also  suggested  that  a  few  borings  might  be  made 
in  that  part  of  Okefinokee  Swamp  which  might  be  required  to  serve  aa 
a  storage  basin  for  feeding  the  canal,  in  order  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  subsoil,  and  ite  capacity  of  retaining  water  without  resort- 
ing to  expensive  methods  to  prevent  losses  by  filtration. 

These  borings,  for  some  reason  not  fully  explained,  were  not  begun 
until  toward  the  final  conclusion  of  the  field  work,  and  when  the  avail- 
able funds  were  nearly  exhausted.  It  was  then  reported  that  there  was 
some  alleged  defect  in  the  boring  apparatus,  which  rendered  it  imprac- 
ticable to  penetrate  to  the  requisite  depth. 

Twelve  borings  were  made,  however — two  on  the  left  bank  of  St. 
Marys  River  between  Traders  Hill  and  Camp  Pinckney;  six  in  Okefi- 
nokee Swamp;  two  between  that  swamp  and  Bay  Swamp,  and  two  on 
the  banks  of  Suwanee,  near  Blounts  Ferry. 

Samples  of  the  material  were  also  collected  from  the  bed  and  shoals 
of  Suwanee  River  and  of  ponds  in  Okefinokee  Swamp,  as  well  a«from 
wells  in  the  same  vicinity. 

As  a  general  result  of  these  shallow  borings,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
assumed  "to  be  of  value,  it  maybe  stated  that  sand  appears  in  abun- 
dance in  the  upper  strata.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Suwanee  and  St. 
Marys  River  rotten  limestone  is  found  in  the  lower  strata  and  crops 
out  in  the  bed  and  ledges  of  Suwanee  River,  where  the  upper  layer  of 
loose  material  had  been  washed  away. 

Before  a  ship  canal  across  the  Florida  peninsula  can  be  properly 
located,  and  a  reasonably  exact  estimate  of  its  cost  prepared,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  expend  a  liberal  sum  in  collecting  additional  infoi-mation. 

Numerous  borings  should  be  made  at  selected  localities  to  such 
depths  as  will  leave  no  doubt  concerning  the  nature  of  the  material 
that  will  have  to  be  built  upon  or  excavated.  Numerous  shafts  or 
groups  of  shafts  should  be  sunk  in  order  that  the  amount  of  infiltra- 
tion, especially  during  the  dry  season,  may  be  determined  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy,  as  ultimately  connected  with  the  question  of  an 
economical  supply  of  water. 

Much  work  has  yet  to  be  done  in  examining  the  country  west  and 
southwest  of  Suwanee  River,  and  several  trial  lines  must  be  run  before 
a  canal  route  can  be  finally  located. 

Okefinokee  Swamp  and  the  country  east  and  west  of  it  between  St 
Marys  River  and  the  Suwanee  may  be  said  to  be  sufficiently  known, 
through  the  recent  survey,  to  locate  a  canal  route,  at  least  approxi- 
mately. It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  examine  the  interior  of  the 
swamp  more  thoroughly  in  order  that  the  most  suitable  lines  for  feeders 
may  be  selected. 

It  is  not  certain,  from  the  information  gained,  that  the  St.  Marys  Eiver 
is  superior  to  the  Satilla  for  purposes  of  improvement  for  ship  naviga- 
tion. At  a  point  27  miles  from  Cumberland  Sound  they  are  only  ^ 
miles  apart,  and  it  may  be  deemed  best  to  make  a  canal  connection 
across  this  neck  and  use  the  Satilla.  Both  these  streams  require  to  be 
carefully  examined. 

An  examination  should  also  be  made  of  the  gulf  coast  in  order  that 
the  best  site  for  an  artificial  harbor  may  be  selected,  although  there  is 
probably  not  much  choice  in  this  respect  at  or  near  the  terminus  of  the 
shortest  canal  line. 
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THE  COMMEBCIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  FLORIDA  SHIP  CANAL. 

The  principal  benefits  which  are  exjiected  to  result  directly  from  the 
oustractiou  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  Florida  peninsula  are: 

First.  Shorter  routes  between  the  i)orts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
hose  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Se<M>nd.  Avoiding  the  dangers  of  the  passage  through  the  Florida 
)  traits. 

In  regard  to  the  shortening  of  routes  by  means  of  such  a  canal,  two 
xamples  will  suffice  to  explain  the  matter: 

NEW   ORLKANS  TO   NEW   YORK. 

Nautical  miles. 

'resent  route  through  Straits  of  Florida 1,  790 

loute  by  Florida  Canal 1,298 

Diifereuce.. 497 

NEW   ORLEANS  TO   LIVERPOOL. 

Nautical  miles. 

•resent  route 4,610 

!anal  route 4, 198 

Differcuce 412 

A  first-class  freight  steamer  of  3,000  tons  may  average  ,11  knots  an 
lOur,  making  the  trip  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  in  an  aver- 
kge  of  6J  (lays,  running  time,  or  7  days  for  the  west-bound  and  0  days 
br  the  east-bound  trip.  The  difference  in  time  is  caused  by  the  Gulf 
kream,  which  has  a  velocity  varying  from  2  to  4  miles  per  hour.  By 
he  canal  route  she  must  perform  part  of  the  trip  with  less  speed. 

The  length  of  the  canal  route  selected  is  about  169  statute  miles,  or 
A7  uauti^  miles,  to  wit: 

Stat.  M.        Naut.  M. 

?*rom  the  bar  to  month  of  St.  Marys  River 5  -S  or        4  '8 

^aTigation  of  St.  Marys  River  to  Camp  Pinckney 35  '0  or      29  '6 

^anal 122-0  or    106*1 

Fo  deep  water  in  Gulf 7  '5  or        6  '5 

169  0  or    147  0 

In  the  river  the  si)eed  will  be  about  8  knots  an  hour;  in  the  canal  not 
more  than  4^  knots;  and  in  the  deex>  waters  at  the  terminal  points,  11 
knots — the  usual  speedon  theocean.  Including  det(*ntion  at  locks, etc., 
the  transit  from  ocean  to  Gulf  will  occupy  about  forty  hours. 

The  steamer  will  require  four  days  eight  hours  on  ocean  and  Gulf; 
the  whole  trip  from  port  to  port,  via  canal,  will  therefore  be  performed 
in  six  days,  an  average  shortening  of  passage  of  twelve  hours.  Steam- 
ers having  a  less  speed  than  11  knots  per  hour  would  save  more  than 
twelve  hours,  and  sailing  vessels,  as  a  rule,  would  save  much  more 
than  steamers. 

The  daily  consumption  of  coal  in  a  3,000-ton  steamier  may  be  set  down 
at  30  tons,  producing  a  speed  of  11  knots  per  hour,  and  the  amount 
consumed  in  a  trip  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  by  way  of  the 
Morida  Straits,  would  be  about  195  tons. 

It  is  aasumed  frpm  information  derived  from  experts  that  a  speed  of 
^  knots  in  the  canal  can  be  maintained  w  ith  a  consumx)tion  of  10  tons 
rf  coal  per  day.  If  this  be  so,  only  146  tons  of  coal  would  be  required 
on  a  trip  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York  through  the  canal,  being  a 
saving  of  about  60  tons  in  favor  of  the  canal  route. 
8.  Mis.  5 7 
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Fifty  tons  of  coal,  at  $3.50  per  ton,  probably  a  fair  average  price  for 
a  series  of  years,  anioants  to  $175  saved  on  a  single  trip  one  way,  by 
the  steamer  asing  the  canal. 

The  daily  expenses  of  the  steamer  while  running  amount  to  $295, 
including  coal,  or  $190  without  coal. 

The  running  expenses  of  a  trip  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans, 
by  Florida  Straits,  are  therefore  $1,917.50,  to  wit: 

Expenses  in  6i  days,  at  $190 $1,235.00 

195  tons  of  coal,  at  $3. 50 6K2.50 

1,917.50 

This  saving  of  $266.50,*  or  only  14  per  cent,  of  the  present  running 
expenses,  indicates  that  the  tonnage  dues  through  the  canal  must  be 
light  in  order  to  attract  business. 

By  the  introduction  of  steam  and  the  extension  of  our  light-house  sys- 
tem, the  former  dangers  of  the  Florida  passes  have  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  unless  vessels  are  passed  through  the  canal  under  light  tolls 
and  with  great  dispatch  there  would  be  no  great  inducements  to  ose 
the  route. 

In  addition  to  the  small  saving  in  running  expenses,  there  will  be 
some  reduction  (not  susceptible  of  close  computation)  in  freight  charges 
and  insurance,  which  will  be  taken  into  account  when  the  question  of 
tolls  is  considered. 

Steamship  companies  frequently  do  not  insure  their  vessels  in  insur- 
ance companies ;  they  find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  run  the  risk  of 
the  occasional  loss  of  a  vessel.  But  whether  insured  or  not,  the  risk 
will  be  diminished  by  using  the  Florida  Oanal,  and  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

A  leading  authority  on  marine  insurance  states  that  a  Florida  ship- 
canal,  if  located  north  of  Oedar  Keys,  on  the  Gulf,  and  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, on  the  Atlantic,  with  good  harbors  and  good  approaches  at  each 
end,  would  cause  a  reduction  of  insurance  rates  on  vessels  and  cargoes 
using  such  a  canal,  particularly  on  risks  by  sailing  vessels  bound  into 
the  Gulf;  but  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  give  a  quotation  of  what 
the  reduction  would  amount  to. 

The  rates  of  insurance  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  to  Liverpool 
are  about  double  what  they  are  from  New  York,  Boston,  Philadeli)hia, 
and  Baltimore  to  that  i)ort,  while  the  distance  is  but  one-third  greater. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  all  vessels  sailing  between  Gulf  ports  and 
Europe,  or  between  Gulf  ports  and  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United 
States,  are  presumed  by  insurance  companies  to  pass  through  the 
Straits  of  Florida,  and  that  the  rate  of  premium  is  based  upon  that 
usage. 

It  '"appears  that  the  length  of  a  route,  and  exposure  to  the  common 
vicissitudes  of  a  trip,  are  less  decisive  in  fixing  rates  than  certain  short 
portions  of  the  route  which  offer  peculiar  risks. 

Before  the  improvement  of  the  South  Pass  vessels  were  frequently 
detained  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  for  days  and  weeks.  Vessels 
of  the  largest  class  now  enter  or  leave  the  river  ftiUy  loaded  without  an 

*  This  saving  of  $266.50  is  produced  as  follows : 

Expenses  in  six  days,  at  $190  per  day |1;1^ 

146  tons  of  coal,  at  $3.50  per  ton 511 

Total 1,651 

Difference  in  favor  of  canal  per  trip  ($1,917.50— $1;651) =$266.60. 
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ionic's  detention.  The  insurance  rates,  however,  have  not  been  lowered. 
Che  average  length  of  time  of  the  trip  from  Liverpool  to  New  Orleans 
las  eertanily  been  shortened,  and  the  faet  that  the  rate  of  insurance 
las  remained  the  same  may  naturally  be  ascribed  in  great  part  to  the 
isks  of  the  Straits  of  Florida. 

Official  statements  have  been  received  as  to  the  number  of  vessels, 
onnage,  and  value  of  cargoes  entered  and  cleared  at  Gulf  ports  and 
K>uud  through  the  Straits  of  Florida,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
rune  30,  1879. 

The  substance  of  this  information  is  herewith  given  in  a  condensed 
statement: 


Foreign  ports. 

Dumostic  ports. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Clcarud. 

Vessels. 

Tonnttge. 

Value. 

VesMb. 
1,061 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

$86,839,554 

Vessela. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

'lonnngo. 

761 

739,062 

$3,362,521 

055,378 

435,289 

447,861 

The  reports  received  from  official  sources  in  relation  to  the  domestic 
>r  coastwise  commerce  are  defective.  For  several  ports  the  number  of 
ressels  was  not  stated;  in  some  cases  the  tonnage  for  last  year  was  not 
^ven,  and  had  to  be  approximated  from  reports  of  preceding  years; 
md  scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  value  of  coastwise  cargoes,  since 
he  statutory  law,  regulating  vessels  engaged  in  domestic  commerce, 
loes  not  require  the  values  of  domestic  commodities  to  be  entered  upon 
he  manifests.  There  are  also  numbers  of  vessels  sailing  under  custom- 
louse  licenses,  which  they  are  not  required  to  report. 

For  the  last  fiscal  year  the  result  as  to  tonnage  is  as  follows,  with  the 
"estrictions  just  mentioned: 

Tons. 
Total  tonnage  through  the  Florida  Straits  engaged  in  foreign  commerce. . .  1, 694, 440 
Total  tonnage  through  the  Florida  Straits  engaged  in  coastwise  commerce.      883, 150 

Aggregate .• 2,577,590 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  tonnage  will  be  largely  exceeded 
luring  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  influence  of  the  improvements  at 
ihe  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  already 
tjhe  growing  movement  of  agricultural  products  towards  New  Orleans 
excites  serious  attention  in  business  circles. 

Mr.  C.  Bussey,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  New 
Orleans,  furnishes  the  following  statement: 

Bales. 

Receipts  of  cotton  ftrom  September  1, 1879,  to  January  23,  1880 1, 161,404 

Receipts  of  cotton  for  same  period  last  year 857,394 

Receipts  of  cotton  from  September  1,  1878,  to  Sept^^mber  1,  1879 1, 436, 134 

At  that  rate  the  receipts  of  cotton  during  the  year  ending  Sei^tember 
1, 1880,  will  be  nearly  2,000,000  bales,  of  which  it  is  estimated  that 
fally  95  per  cent  will  be  shipped  to  Europe,  amounting  to  about  475,000 
net  tons  for  cotton  alone  that  will  need  transportation. 

Since  the  increased  depth  was  secured  at  the  South  Pass,  there  has 
l>een  a  reduction  in  freight  on  cotton  averaging,  during  the  year,  one- 
fourth  to  three-eighths  cents  per  pound,  and  from  6  to  10  cents  per 
bushel  on  grain.  The  saving  on  freight  on  these  two  staples  during 
&e  year  is  believed  to  be  upwards  of  $2^0009000. 
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A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Rea,  president  of  the  Missis- 
8i]>pi  Valley  Transi)ortation  Company,  which  is  doing  an  exteosive 
business  in  transporting  gi*ain,  flour,  and  western  produce  generally, 
from  St.  liouis  to  JS^ew  Orleans,  by  means  of  barges  and  towboats. 

It  is  stated  in  that  letter  that  tran8iK)rtationhas  materially  increased 
on  the  Mississippi  River  since  its  entrance  at  the  Golf  has  been  improyed, 
and  that  a  gradual  increase  of  foreign  8hi])piug  is  exx>ected;  and  thai 
an  increase  of  the  depth  of  the  river  to  8  feet  at  all  seasons,  from  St 
Louis  to  New  Orleans,  will  reduce  freight  rates  permanently  to  5  cents 
X>er  bushel,  which  is  now  the  lowest  rate  at  the  most  favorable  stages 
of  tlie  river.  At  present  the  average  rate  per  annum  is  7.6  cents,  and 
for  5  months  of  the  year  it  is  9  cents. 

•  I'lie  belief  is  also  expressed  in  the  communication  that  a  Florida  ship 
canal  would  increase  the  transportation  business  on  the  Mississippi  ten- 
fold in  three  years,  as  the  saving  in  insurance,  distance,  and  time  to 
foreign  and  Atlantic  ports  would  be  equal  to  a  saving  of  25  per  cent 
on  i)resent  freights  to  these  ports. 

It  is  further  stated  that  for  many  years  the  average  freight  charges 
have  been  35  per  cent  more  from  New  Orleans  to  foreign  ports  than 
from  Atlantic  x>orts,  and  on  grain,  for  part  of  the  time,  50  per  cent 
more;  and  it  is  tliought  that  the  canal  would  reduce  ocean  freight  20 
per  cent  after  deducting  the  tolls  paid  for  passage  through  the  canal 

Unless  the  foregoing  discussion  he  greatly  at  fault,  this  estimated 
reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  ocean  freights  is  somewhat  overstated,  so  fiff 
as  it  applies  to  transatlantic  freights. 

In  regard  to  the  dangers  of  the  passage  through  the  Florida  Straits 
sonic  data  were  obtained  from  the  salvage  court  at  Key  West,  FlaJ,  by 
whicrh  questions  of  salvage  are  adjusted  in  cases  of  marine  disasters 
oc(;urring  to  vessels  passing  said  straits,  and  also  from  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  Life-Saving  Service  of  the  United  States. 

Salvage  cases  adjusted  in  the  United  States  district  court,  southern  district  of  FUfridOf 

from  1853  to  1879. 


» 

Ve« 
8el8. 

326 

Values. 

Salvage. 

Expenses. 

Salvages  and  expenses. 

Year. 

Total. 

Aven^ 
persnnam. 

1853  to  1857  (5  vcars) 

»t11.12A  .897 

$622, 252 

$1,177,254 

1, 458, 908 

226,212 

$1,799,506 

2,490,211 

515, 478 

$359,900 

166,000 

79,300 

1858  to  1872  {iri  \i\iTH) 

1873  to  1879  m  yc^rs) 

161  1     Ts.' 925,' 590 
46  '      :  2, 7711,  859 

i,oai.Po.T 

289.266 
1,  942, 821 

Total 

533 

19,827,076 

2, 862, 374 

4, 805, 195 

*  From  reports  of  underwrltern  made  according  to  Marvin  on  "  Wrecks  and  Salvage." 

t  Total  viu lie!)  not  stated;  therefore  nuknown.    Values  stated  bere  lepresent  only  the  proper^ 


t 
saved . 

*  In  s<*veral  canofl,  there  boin^  no  aiipraiseinent.  nor  any  value  agreed  upon,  it  being  imneoesasry 
the  valucM  were  taken  from  the  libel.    Tiutse  values  are  always  in  excess. 

It  appears  that  in  the  26^  years  from  1853  to  1878  the  average  annual 
cost  to  shippers  for  salvage  and  expenses  has  gradually  diminished; 
I)rol)ably  from  causes  already  indicated. 

The  statement  received  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Life-Saving 
Service  contains  tlie  names,  description,  tonnage,  and  nationality  of 
J  69  vessels  that  were  at  various  points  of  the  route  referred  to  either 
disabled  or  totally  lost  during  the  5  years  from  July  1,  1874,  to  June 
30,  1879,  with  the  month  when  the  accident  happened,  the  port  sailed 
from  or  bound  to,  loss  of  lives  and  loss  in  money  value,  place  of  disss- 
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,  and  the  nature  of  the  caf^nalty.    The  most  important  data  in  the 
rtement  is  coudeusecl  in  the  following  tabic: 


o.of 
isels. 


91 
59 
19 


109 


tonnage 


35,168 

18,830 

8,223 


02,221 


CasualtieR. 


Partial  I V  diAubled. 
ToLiUy  lo8t 


Diaabfcd,  lost,  or  not  known '•■  C ii k 


Value 
destroyed. 


$477, 970 
1,251,518 
nown. 


(0 


Phe  total  value  of  property  lost,  including  those  19  vessels  where  the 
a  was  not  reported,  is  probably  $2,000,000,  an  average  of  $400,000 
r  year. 

But  if  it  be  required  to  know  how  many  vessels,  during  the  last  five 
irs,  met  with  accidents  in  going  atound  the  capes  of  Florida  that 
ght  naturally  have  taken  the  canal  route,  if  it  had  existed,  on  account 
its  greater  safety,  all  those  vessels  must  be  omitted,  the  routes  of 
dch,  although  through  the  straits  of  Florida,  or  through  portions 
them,  would  be  beyond  the  influence  of  a  Florida  ship-canal. 
The  tbllowing  statement  relates  exclusively  to  vessels  lost  or  disabled 
ring  the  live  years  ending  June  30,  1879,  that  might  with  advantage 
ve  used  the  Florida  CanS : 

Modified  statement. 


o.  of 
Mela. 


35 

22 

9 


Aggregate 
tounage. 


15,986 

10.507 

3,018 


06 


30,411 


CAsaaltics. 


Partially  disabled 

Totalloat 

Disabled,  lost  or  unknown 


Valne 
destroyed. 


$204, 480 

568, 180 

Unknown. 


f 


By  averaging  the  losses  where  they  are  unknown,  it  would  appear 
It  the  vahie  of  floating  proi>erty  that  might  have  been  saved  during 
3se  five  years,  had  a  Florida  ship  canal  existed  and  been  used  by 
3h  of  those  sixty-six  -vessels,  is  approximately  about  $894,000,  or 
78,800  per  aAuum. 

CANAL  TOLLS. 

A.n  iron  freight  steamer  of  3,000  tons  costs  at  present  prices  about 
25,000. 

On  account  of  the  many  risks  to  which  this  kind  of  property  is  sub- 
5ted,  owners  calculate  on  an  annual  profit  of  10  per  cent  on  the  capi- 
l  invested,  another  10  per  cent  for  depreciation  and  wear  and  tear; 
d,  siuce  the  larger  lines  of  steamers  generally  do  not  insure  their  ves- 
ts in  insurance  companies,  another  10  per  cent  must  be  realized  to 
ovide  for  replacing  lost  or  worn-out  ships. 

The  daily  running  expenses  of  such  a  steamer  while  at  sea,  consum- 
g  30  tons  of  coal  per  day,  are  about  $295,  which  includes  pay  of  ofti- 
rs  and  crew,  smaller  repairs,  fuel,  etc. 

While  in  port  the  expenses  per  day  will  be  for  fuel  (3  tons)  $10.50, 
id  for  other  items  the  same  as  at  sea  ($190),  making  a  total  of  $200.50. 
The  shore  expenses,  comprising  superintendence  and  all  office  and 
ther  work  incidental  to  the  general  management,  are  usually  estimated 
1 15  per  cent  of  the  running  expenses  when  at  sea,  or  $44.25  per  day. 
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For  depreciation,  wear  and  tear,  and  insurance  against  partial  and 
total  loss,  20  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  is  allowed,  equal  to  $178.08 
per  day. 

A  voyage  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  around  the  capes  of 
Florida  requires  an  average  of  about  six  and  one-half  days  actual  steam- 
ing; time  in  port  averages  four  days;  total  time  per  trip,  ten  and  one- 
half  days.    The  cost  of  a  single  trip  averages,  therefore,  as  follows: 

6i  days' steaming,  at  $295  per  day $1,917..t0 

4  days  in  port,  at  $200.50  per  day 802.00 

lOi  days'  shore  expenses,  at  $44.25 464.  G2 

lOi  days'  depreciation  and  insurance,  at  $178.(X3 1, 869. 84 

Total  expenses 5,053.96 

Add  lOi  days'  profit  on  the  investment,  at  10  per  cent  per  aunam 934.92 

Average  per  trip 5,988.88 

A  freight  steamer  of  3,000  tons,  built  for  the  trade,  will  carry  8,000 
bales  of  cotton  at  500  pounds.  The  amount  of  freight  per  bale  of  cot- 
ton would  be,  therefore,  74,86  cents,  or  $2.99  per  ton. 

During  one  year  the  vessel  will  make  thirty-four  and  three-fourths 
trips,  and  the  total  receipts  should  be  $208,113.58. 

The  above  rate  of  $2.98  per  ton  freight  is  based  on  the  supywsition 
that  full  cargoes  are  made  on  each  trip  all  the  year  round.  In  practice 
this  is  not  the  case;  the  rates  will  generally  be  much  higher  during 
the  busy  season,  to  compensate  for  losses  from  light  cargoes  at  other 
times.  But  the  method  adopted  for  calculating  the  average  cost  of 
freiglit  will  aflford  a  tolerably  fair  comparison  between  the  present  rates 
and  the  canal  route. 

The  same  steamer  going  through  the  canal  would  probably  perform 
the  voyage  in  six  days,  using  only  10  tons  of  coal  per  day  wliile  in  the 
canal,  thus  saving  about  50  tons  of  coal  on  the  trip.  Her  exi>ense6 
while  under  steam  will  average  $275  per  day.  Remaining  lour  days  in 
port,  one  trip  will  consume  ten  days,  and  the  cost  of  it  will  be  as  follows: 

Six  days'  steaming,  at  $275  per  day $1,650.00 

Four  days  in  port,  at  $200. 50  per  day 802.00 

Ten  days'  shore  expenses,  at  $44.25  per  day 442..50 

Ten  days'  depreciation  and  insurance,  at  781.08 1, 780. 80 

Total  expenses 4,675.90 

Add  ten  days' profit  at  10  per  cent  per  annum 890.40 

Average  per  trip 5,565.70 

With  a  cargo  of  8,000  bales  of  cotton,  the  freight  per  bale  would 
average  69.57  cents,  or  $2.78  per  ton;  equal  to  a  saving  of  21  cents  per 
ton  over  thecost  of  freight  through  the  Straits  of  Florida. 

To  obtain  the  whole  (30st  of  transportation,  insurance  must  be  added. 

The  average  price  of  cotton  all  the  year  round  in  New  Orleans  is 
about  9  cents  per  pound,  or  $180  per  ton.  The  marine  insurance  per 
steamer  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York  is  about  f  per  cent  at  present, 
or  $1.35  per  ton  of  cotton.  By  the  outside  route,  the  cost  of  shipping 
cotton  to  New  York  would  be,  therefore,  $4.34  per  ton  (=$2.99  freight 
and  $1.35  insurance). 

By  going  through  the  canal  it  is  expected  that  the  rate  of  insurance 
will  be  lowered  about  25  per  cent,  or  by  34  cents  per  ton.  To  ship  a  ton 
of  cotton  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York  by  this  new  route  would  then 
cost  about  $3.79;  i.e.,  $2.78  for  freight  and  $1.01  insurance.  The  saving 
per  ton  of  freight  in  using  the  canal  route  would  be,  therefore,  equal  to 
$4.34  less  $3.79,  or  55  cents.    In  order  that  the  canal  may  attract  busi* 
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ness,  these  savings  mast  not  be  entirely  absorbed  by  canal  tolls.  About 
three-fuurtbs  of  the  savings  may  be  paid  for  tolls,  the  balance  being 
clear  gain  for  the  shipper.  The  tolls  should  be,  therefore,  at  most  42 
cents  per  ton  of  fi^eight,  and  a  3,()00-ton  steamer  carrying  2,000  tons  of 
freight  could  afford  to  pay  $840  for  passing  through  the  canal. 

If  the  registered  tonnage  be  adopted  on  the  basis  of  toll  charges  a 
vessel  of  3,000  tons  measurement  could  be  charged  two- thirds  of  42 
centa,  or  about  28  cents  per  ton  for  tolls.  The  same  charges  should 
apply  to  vessels  plying  between  the  Gulf  ports  and  the  ports  of  Europe, 
and  indeed  to  all  vessels  using  the  canal,  regardless  of  their  nationality 
or  the  ports  of  arrival  and  departure. 

Allowing  for  somewhat  more  favorable  premises  than  those  adopted 
in  the  foregoing  discussion,  the  tolls  might,  perhaps,  be  carried  as  high 
as  35  to  37  cento  per  ton  of  registered  tonnage  during  active  and  pros- 
perous seasons,  while  at  other  times  it  might  be  necessary  to  drop  them 
to  25  cents. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  freight  seeking  export  from  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  by  way  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  carried  in  sailing  vessels, 
and  while  it  is  doubtful  in  some  degree  to  what  extent  swift  sailing 
steamers  woidd  take  the  canal  in  preference  to  the  Straits  of  Florida, 
the  inducements  offered  to  sailing  vessels  by  the  artificial  route  would 
be  of  the  most  positive  and  substantial  character.  Without  going  into 
the  discussion  of  this  point,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  sjiiling  vesseTs 
could  much  better  afford  to  pay  the  tonnage  dues  than  steamers,  besides 
incurring  the  necessary  expenses  of  towage. 

That  tolls  on  a  Florida  Canal  must  be  light  to  benefit  commerce  is 
evident  from  a  brief  reference  to  the  Suez  Oanal.  A  steamer  leaving 
Plymouth,  England,  for  Bombay,  in  passing  south  of  Africa,  ha4  to 
travel  about  11,600  miles.  By  going  through  the  Suez  Oanal  the  trip  is 
shortened  to  6,350  miles,  a  saving  of  5,250  miles.  Taking  into  account 
the  many  delays  incidental  to  a  voyage  of  nearly  12,000  miles,  British 
authorities  esthnate  the  saving  in  time  at  36  days.  The  canal  dues  are 
now  10  francs  per  registered  ton. 

A  steamer  of  3,000  tons,  such  as  has  been  considered  in  previous  cal- 
culations, would  pay  about  (7,200  for  going  through  the  Suez  Canal, 
i.  e.y  $6,000  for  dues  proper  and  (1,200  for  extra  dues,  such  as  pilotnge, 
towage,  eto.  The  saving  of  36  days'  current  ex{>enses  alone  amounts  to 
(10,620  at  $2.95  a  day,  which  is  greatly  augmented  when  the  saving  in 
depreciation,  insurance,  ete.,  per  trip  and  the  possibility  of  making  more 
trips  per  year  is  taken  into  account. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Florida  Canal  will  cost  about  $50,000,000  for  con- 
struction and  $500,000  per  annum  for  maintenance  and  administration, 
it  is  evident  that  if  only  as  much  tonnage  as  passed  through  the  Florida 
Straite  during  the  last  fiscal  year  (about  2,600,000  tons)  should  pass 
through  the  canal  yearly,  at  a  charge  of  28  cents  per  ton  toll,  the  net 
profit  will  amount  to  something  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
original  cost  of  the  work. 

Unless  it  can  be  shown,  therefore,  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  very 
large  increase  of  freights  seeking  this  route  at  no  distant  day,  the  con- 
Btmction  of  the  canal  as  a  private  enterprise  should  be  regarded  as  com- 
mercially infeasible. 

That  such  an  increase  may  take  place  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  im- 
probable, for  the  reasons  briefly  stated  below. 
The  total  cotton  crop  in  the  United  States  amounted  in  1878  to 

^694,944  bales  of  500  pounds,  probably  the  largest  ever  raised  up  to 

tliat  time.    In  the  Oulf  States  and  States  bordering  on  the  Mississippi 
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the  quantity  prodnced  was  3,18^,208  bales,  or  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the 
whole  crop.  The  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  1876  shows 
that  the  center  of  the  cotton  area  was  then  rapidly  moving  west.  At  the 
present  time  more  than  three-eighths  of  the  whole  crop  is  grown  west  of 
the  Mississippi.    Texas  is  now  the  leading  cotton-growing  State. 

It  is  expected  by  the  statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  by  the  year  1886, 10,00l),000  bales  will  be  annually  raised  in  this 
country,  if  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  world  should  demand  it. 
Of  the  cotton  raised  in  the  Gulf  region  it  has  been  estimated  that  about 
95  per  cent  is  shipped  to  foreign  countries,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
routes  that  would  be  shortened  by  a  Florida  ship-canal.  If  the  quantity 
raised  in  1886  should  amount  to  only  three  fourths  of  100,000,000  or 
7,500,000  bales,  at  least  5,000,000  bales,  equal  to  1,250,000  tons,  would 
require  transportation  from  Gulf  ports. 

The  movement  of  wheat  and  other  grain  from  St.  Louis  to  New 
Orleans  has  greatly  increased  of  late,  but  the  official  statistics  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  have  not  yet  been  received,  nor  would  they  sufficiently 
indicate  the  impetus  which  trade  on  the  Mississippi  has  received  from 
the  improvement  of  the  South  Pass,  as  it  was  not  until  the  ye^ir  1879 
that  its  effects  began  to  be  felt.  Butthe  Mississippi  transportation  busi- 
ness, and  the  export  trade  at  New  Orleans,  must  necicssarily  continae 
to  grow  from  another  cause.  In  1849  the  center  of  the  wheat-growing 
belt  was  traversed  by  meridian  81  west  of  Greenwhich,  which  passes 
through  the  middle  part  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
State  of  Ohio.  In  1859  it  had  advanced  to  meridian  85^  24'  west; 
in  1869  to  meridian  88^;  in  1877  to  89°  06',  or  to  the  meridian  about 
midway  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  It  is  reported  at  the  present 
time  to  be  west  of  the  Missi8sip[)i  River.  The  center  of  the  corn  crops 
was,  in  1849,  under  meridian  85^  west;  in  1877  it  was  about  identical 
with  the  center  of  wheat. 

The  production  of  wheat  was  100,485,946  bushels  in  1849  and  365,094,- 
800  bushels  in  1877;  that  of  corn  592,071,104  bushels  in  1849  and  1,342,- 
668,000  bushels  in  1877. 

The  rate  of  movement  west  is  necessarily  slow  in  later  years,  amount- 
ing, perhaps,  to  not  much  over  10  miles  per  year,  but  wheat  will  progress 
faster  than  corn,  as  large  areas  of  land  west  of  Nebraska  are  continu- 
ally brought  under  cultivation  and  devoted  to  the  raising  of  wheat. 

This  westward  movement  of  the  grain  center  causes  St.  Louis  to  grow 
in  importance  as  a  receiving  and  distributing  depot  of  cereals,  while  the 
cost  of  transporting  grain  from  the  west  by  rail  to  eastern  ports  will 
correspondingly  increase. 

The  British  and  Canadian  Governments  are  making  great  efforts  to 
secure  as  large  a  portion  as  possible  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  we^t 
by  improving  its  water  routes  to  the  seaboard.  Within  three  years  from 
the  present  time  the  completion  of  the  Welland  Canal  enlargement  will 
enable  British  steamships  of  about  2,000  tons  to  receive  their  cargoes  of 
grain  and  provisions  at  Chicago  and  other  lake  ports  and  carry  them 
directly  to  Europe. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  lakes  and  Erie  Canal  line  the  average 
cost  of  carrying  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  8.15  cents  per 
bushel. 

By  the  enlargement  of  the  Canadian  canals,  to  be  finished  within  a 
few  years,  British  vessels  can  afford  to  carry  grain  from  Chicago  to 
Montreal  for  6  cents  per  bushel;  and  Montreal  is  250 miles  nearer  than 
New  York  to  the  European  market. 

The  British  and  Canadian  governments  have  nearly  completed  works 
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which  will  cost  over  $30,000,000,  in  addition  to  earlier  improvements  on 
which  $24,000,000  were  expended,  making  a  total  of  over  $54,000,000 
spent  in  order  to  control,  as  far  as  possible,  the  carrying  trade  of  our 
grain-raising  States. 

With  the  completion  of  this  cheap  foreign  water  ronte,  penetrating 
into  the  very  heart  of  our  agricultural  region,  the  United  States  will 
possess  no  transportation  line  that  can  compete  with  it  on  equal  terms, 
unless  the  Mississippi  River  is  improved,  and  all  obstacles  are  removed 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  most  economical  transportation  to  foreign 
and  domestic  markets  of  the  surplus  products  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

With  the  improvement  of  this  southern  route  accomplished,  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  will  become  the  great  and  successful  competitor  of  the 
Canada  water  line,  for  the  reason  that  the  center  of  the  grain  region  is 
gradually  working  away  from  the  latter.  Moreover,  the  northern  route 
will  be  closed  by  ice  during  five  months  in  the  year,  while  the  other 
will  be  open  at  all  seasons. 

From  a  national  point  of  view  a  Florida  ship-canal  is  an  object  of 
importance,  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  improving  and 
cheapening  our  means  of  water  transportation  from  the  heart  of  our 
grain  and  cotton  growing  regions  to  foreign  ports,  and  there  would 
seem  to  be  as  little  need  of  attempting  to  fix  its  rentable  or  money- 
earning  value  as  in  undertaking  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  works  of 
river  and  harbor  improvement  prosecuted  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  case  of  the  Canadian  canals  it  is  not  pretended  that  they  pay 
from  a  merely  mercantile  point  of  view.  The  chief  engineer  of  public 
works  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  his  report  on  the  navigation  of 
the  River  St.  Lawrence,  July  9, 1874,  says : 

■ 

It  is  weU  known  that  none  of  the  (Canadian)  canals  have  paid  the  interest  of  the 
money  expended  in  their  coiistrui'tion,  or  indeed  very  little  more  than  the  working 
exp.^nses  connected  with  them.  Still,  few  who  compare  the  past  with  the  present 
condition  of  Canada  wiU  doubt  (but?)  that  they  have  been  of  far  greater  benefit  to 
the  country  than  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  cost. 

The  Suez  Canal,  costing  about  $60,000,000,  was  first  opened  to  navi- 
gation in  November,  liS69.  In  1871  the  number  of  vessels  using  the 
canal  was  765,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  about  1,142,200  tons;  the 
receipts  were  $1,798,700.  In  1874  1,264  vessels  passed  it,  of  2,423,670 
aggregate  tonnage;  the  receipts  were  about  $4,900,000. 

The  traf&c  is  reported  to  have  materially  increased  since  that  time. 

The  transit  dues  on  the  Panama  Canal  projected  by  M.  de  Lesseps 
have  been  fixed  at  15  francs  ($3)  per  ton,  and  more,  if  necessary,  accord- 
ing to  the  concession  granted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  Colombia.  It  is  calculated  that  6,000,000  tons  will  annually  pass 
through  the  canal,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  90,000,000  francs,  or 
about  $18,000,000,  and  it  is  thought  that  these  numbers  will  increase 
gradually.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  $170,000,000.  The 
revenue  would  therefore  amount  to  a  little  over  10  per  cent  of  the  capi- 
tal invested. 

The  Florida  Ship-Canal  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $50,000,000,  and,  as 
already  stated,  the  aggregate  tonnage  which  passed  through  the  Florida 
Strait*  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  about  2,600,000  tons. 
All  of  this  could  have  saved  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  in  time  of  transit 
if  the  Florida  Canal  had  existed. 

To  earn  the  current  expenses  for  administration  and  maintenance, 
about  1,758,000  tons  must  go  through  the  canal  annually  at  28  cents  per 
ton  tolL 
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To  earn  the  current  expenses  and  5  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  constnic- 
tion,  about  10,714,300  tons  must  pass  through  the  canal  at  28  cents  per 
ton  toll. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  with  the  canal  dues  fixed  at  28  cents 
per  ton  of  registered  tonnage,  the  tolls  on  a  little  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  of  tonnage  which  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Florida 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  would  enable  the  canal  to  pay  its  current 
expenses,  while  in  order  to  pay  in  addition  thereto  5  per  cent  interest 
on  the  construction  capital,  four  times  the  Florida  Straits  tonnage  of 
last  year  must  pass  through  the  canal. 

It  is  probable  that  some  years  after  the  completion  of  the  canal,  if 
constructed  at  an  early  day,  enough  tonnage  would  use  that  passa^ 
to  pay  cun^ent  exx)enses,  perhaps  somewhat  more.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  answer  satisfactorily  the  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  enterprise 
to  yield  a  moderate  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 

SUMMABT  OF  PBELDCINABT  PBOJEOT  SUBMITTED. 

Certain  modifications  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Assistant  Engineer 
Fremont,  and  set  forth  in  his  report  hereunto  appended,  are  suggested, 
the  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  modified  project  being  a  greater 
number  of  locks  of  less  lift;  a  shorter  canal  terminating  in  an  artificial 
harbor  on  the  Gulf  coast;  a  smaller  cross-section  of  the  canal;  locks  of 
greater  length  and  less  width,  and  diminished  cost  of  construction. 

The  estimates  and  calculations  for  water  supply  are  based  upon  a 
cross-section  of  canal  80  feet  wide  at  bottom  and  25  feet  deep,  with 
slopes  of  1  on  2,  carried  up  to  a  point  5  feet  above  the  water  line,  ter- 
minating in  a  berme  10  feet  in  width  on  each  side.  Above  this  the 
slopes  of  cuttings  will  vary  with  the  material  from  1  on  1  to  1  on  2,  the 
cost  of  the  cuttings  being  estimated  for  slopes  of  2  on  3.  The  water 
surface  will  be  180  feet  in  width.  The  canal  is  widened,  however,  to 
155  feet  at  bottom  and  255  feet  at  top  for  1,000  feet  above  and  below 
each  pair  of  locks,  to  permit  the  approach  of  vessels,  and  there  are 
passing  places  1,600  feet  by  30  feet,  placed  6  miles  part. 

The  locks  are  500  feet  in  useful  length  (fi:om  the  end  of  gate-chamber 
to  face  of  breast  wall),  65  feet  wide  at  the  gates,  with  25  feet  water  on 
the  sills.  They  are  arranged  in  pairs,  side  by  side,  to  prevent  the  inter- 
ruption of  traffic  during  repairs,  and  the  walls  are  carried  to  5  feet  above 
the  water  line.    The  lifts  are  10  feet  and  15  feet. 

The  section  adopted  has  greater  width  at  bottom,  and  a  depth  and 
surface  width  somewhat  less  than  recommended  by  the  technical  sub- 
committee of  the  Paris  congress  for  the  interoceanic  canal,  as  shown 
below. 


Bottom  wldtb. 

Surface  width. 

Depth. 

Panama  Canal 

22- =7218  feet 

80  feet 

66«  =183-73  feet 

180  feet 

8.50"  -  27*88  fe«t 

Florida  Canal 

25  feet. 

The  Paris  congress,  however,  in  general  session,  recommended  for 
the  Panama  Canal  a  bottom  width  of  25  meters  (82  feet),  a  surface 
width  of  70  meters  (229-66  feet),  and  a  depth  of  8-50  meters  (27-89  feet). 

The  locks  have  about  the  same  dimensions  as  those  advised  for  the 
Panama  route,  except  in  the  matter  of  the  lift.  The  subcommittee 
reporting  upon  this  subject  say  that  in  view  of  the  facility  of  construct- 
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ing  and  operating  the  gates,  the  height  of  the  lift  should  not  be  very 
great.  High  lift8  al8o  lead  to  high  embankments,  which  are  also  a 
source  of  diuiger.  On  the  other  haiul,  navigation  shoald  Dot  be  embar- 
rassed by  an  unnecessary  number  of  lockages;  3*50  meters  to  4  meters 
(11-5  to  13-12  feet)  is  considered  a  good  mean,  4  meters  (13'12  feet  to  be 
the  maximum. 

LOCATION. 

The  canal  follows  the  route  selected  by  Mr.  Fremont  as  far  a«  the 
we-stern  end  of  his  summit  level,  and  there  diverges  to  the  northward 
to  avoid  two  crossings  of  the  Suwannee,  regaining  and  crossing  the 
former  line  near  Ellaville.  At  this  point  it  turns  to  the  southward, 
and  by  a  straight  line  45  miles  long,  running  south  40  degrees  west, 
re.aches  the  Gulf  coast  at  a  point  8  miles  southeast  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Fenholloway.  This  gives  a  total  length  of  122  miles  of  canal,  or  from 
the  entrance  of  Cumberland  Sound  to  deep  water  on  the  Gulf,  168-5 
miles,  being  24*5  miles  shorter  than  the  line  to  Saint  Mark's.  The 
easterly  portion  of  this  line  (coincides  with  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Fre- 
mont. The  westerly  part  deviates  from  it,  and  is  marked  on  the  chart 
by  a  heavy  broken  line. 

The  ascent  from  the  Saint  Mary's  is  achieved  by  means  of  7  lift-locks, 
each  of  15  feet  lift,  to  the  summit  level.  108  feet  above  tide.  No  gusird- 
lock  is  deemed  necessary,  the  lift  of  the  first  lock  being  greater  than 
any  rise  of  flood  in  the  Saint  Mary's. 

The  summit  level  at  a  point  6  miles  from  its  eastern  end,  or  11^  miles 
from  Gamp  Pinckney,  where  it  leaves  the  St.  Mary's  Biver,  enters  the 
Okefinokee  Swamp,  through  which  it  extends  a  distance  of  22  miles. 
Fourteen  miles  further  on  it  reaches  the  Suwannee  Kiver,  about  3  miles 
below  Blount's  FeiTy,  the  waters  of  which  will  be  raised  by  means  of  a 
dam  to  the  height  of  the  summit  level  and  taken  into  the  canal.  Cross- 
ing the  river  in  the  lake  so  formed,  the  canal  continues  18  miles  further 
to  the  end  of  the  summit  level,  which  has  a  length  of  62  miles.  From 
this  point  the  line  descends  by  two  locks,  each  of  10  feet  lift,  crosses 
the  Alapaha,  and  turning  again  to  the  south,  crosses  the  Withlacoochee 
Biver  near  Ellaville,  and  thence  runs  through  the  center  of  San  Pedro 
Bay,  descending  from  it  by  five  locks  of  16  feet  and  one  of  10  feet  lift, 
directly  to  the  level  of  the  Gulf. 

Along  the  western  coast  of  the  Florida  peninsula  the  depth  of  wat^r 
increases  very  slowly  as  we  move  out  from  the  shore,  so  that  a  depth  of 
26  feet  is  not  found  nearer  than  about  7^  miles  from  the  land. 

A  channel  must,  therefore,  be  excavated  from  the  mouth  of  the  canal 
to  the  deep  water  of  the  Gulf.  It  will  need  to  be  protected  by  jetties, 
and  wiU  form  a  harbor  where  vessels  will  lie  in  safety. 

The  great  depth  of  the  canal  renders  it  desirable,  from  considerations 
of  secm*ity,  that  it  should  be  placed  chiefly  in  excavation.  All  the 
streams  crossing  its  line  should,  therefore,  be  taken  into  the  canal.  Dams 
and  waste-weirs  must  be  provided  at  suitable  points  to  carry  off  the 
surplus  of  flood  water,  and  silt  basins  will  generally  be  required  in  the 
valleys  of  the  streams,  to  collect  and  retain  the  sedimentary  matter 
brought  down  in  floods  until  it  can  be  removed  by  dredging. 

The  important  rivers  crossed  are  the  Suwannee  below  Blount's  Ferry, 
with  a  drainage  area  of  about  1,200  square  miles  in  addition  to  the 
portion  draining  through  the  Okefinokee  Swamp,  which  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  collecting  reservoirs  of  the  swamp;  the  Alapaha,  with  a 
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drainage  area  of  840  square  miles,  which  sinks,  however,  and  disap- 
pears in  dry  times  at  a  point  about  10  miles  above  its  junctioii  with  the 
Suwannee;  and  the  Withlacoochee,  draining  1,600  square  miles. 

The  first  is  taken  into  the  summit  level.  The  two  latter,  which  are 
cro>sed  just  above  their  junction  with  the.  Suwannee,  will  fall  into  the 
second  level  on  the  western  side.  These  only  will  require  expensive 
c):nns  or  overfalls.  A  more  detailed  study  may  indicate  the  propriety 
of  carrying  the  two  last-named  streams  under  the  canal  by  a  series  of 
low  arches.  The  soft  limestone  forming  the  bottom  of  the  river  would 
probably  not  resist  the  scour  of  the  stream  in  floods,  and  would  need 
very  expensive  protection. 

WATER  REQUIRED  FOR  SUMMIT  LEVEL. 

Water  will  be  required  for  the  summit  level  of  the  canal,  62  miles  in 
length,  as  follows: 

Cnbic  fret 
per  second. 

To  supply  losses  by  evaporatioDi  at  the  rate  of  ,3„  inch  per  day 17  -00 

To  sni»ply  losses  l»y  leaknj^e,  especially  through  the  double  lock-^rat^s  at  the 

emit*  ol'tlie  Huinmit  level 120*08 

For  75  lock  fills  of  water  to  permit  25  lockages  per  day  in  each  direction 487  "50 

Total 624-50 

Evaporation  varies  from  0-25  to  Ov^  inch  per  day.  The  former  is  the 
result  of  a  calculation  for  this  place  by  Lieut.  M.  L.  Smith,  U.S.A. 
The  latter,  having  been  ascertained  by  numerous  observations  else- 
where, is  adopted. 

The  leakage  through  lock  gates  is  an  exceedingly  uncertain  and  diffi- 
cult quantity  to  estimate,  depending  as  it  does  upon  the  comlition  of  the 
gates  and  the  care  with  which  they  are  operated.  On  the  Erie  Canal 
it  has  been  found  to  be  12.J  (!ubic  feet  per  second  for  each  pair  of  gates. 
On  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  Mr.  Fisk's  observ«ations,  nuide  during  a 
suspension  of  navigation,  when  the  locks  weie  carefully  closed,  gave 
but  2^  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  only  one  lifth  as  much.  Other  observa- 
tions, made  under  less  favorable  circumstances,  show  a  loss  of  5  to  6 
cubic  feet  per  second.  Those  u])on  the  Erie  are  made  during  a  busy 
season,  when  the  gates  are  very  imperfectly  closed.  The  large  dock- 
gates  of  Liverpool  and  London  do  not  ai)|iear  to  leak  appreciably.  The 
gates  of  the  Florida  Ship  Canal  would  be  carefully  constructed  and 
maintained  in  good  repair.  They  will  be  opened  less  frequently  than 
those  of  a  small  canal  and  closed  with  mucli  greater  care.  Relatively 
to  their  size  and  the  head  upon  them,  they  may  leak  about  five  times 
as  mncli  as  those  of  the  Ches{ipeake  and  Ohio.  The  wast«  through 
them  has,  therefore,  been  estimated  to  be  about  30  cubic  feet  per  second 
for  each  pair  of  gates,  or  120  cubic  feet  per  second  for  the  double  locks 
at  both  ends  of  the  summit  level. 

Positive  data  with  respect  to  the  waste  in  a  ship  canal  do  not  exist 
The  Suez  Canal,  being  at  a  sea  level  and  without  locks,  needed  no  pro- 
vision against  loss  of  any  kind ;  yet  It  is  stated  in  Mr.  Debauve's  Manuel 
de  L'lngi'nieur  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees,  that  ot^the  8,(M)0,000  cubic 
meters  of  tidal  water  entering  the  canal  from  the  Ked  Sea  only  or  e-h«alf 
flows  out  and  returns  to  the  sea  with  the  ebb-tide,  the  rest  being  used 
to  make  up  the  losses  of  the  canal.  Eight  million  cubic  meters  per 
tide  amounts  to  about  3,000  cubic  feet  per  second  for  the  entire  day. 
Nor  did  the  North  Sea  Canal  require  any  such  provision.  It  has  a  sur- 
plus of  water,  which  is  pumped  out. 
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III  the  various  projects  for  crossiiii^  the  American  isthmus,  we  find 
various  assumptions  which  appear  to  have  no  satisfactory  basis,  either 
specuhitive  or  experimental. 

The  committee  of  the  Paris  congress  do  not  appear  to  have  occu])ied 
themselves  with  this  question.  One  of  the  reiwrts  on  the  Panama  Canal 
with  locks  estimates  10  per  cent  on  <S()  lockages  as  snflicient  to  cover  all 
losses,  or  about  1  cnbic  meter,  equal  to  35  cubic  feet,  per  second;  wbile 
the  total  quantity  of  water  estimated  as  necessary  for  the  NicaraguU 
project,  less  the  quantity  for  three  lockages  ])er  hour,  would  indicate  a 
su]>)M)sed  loss  of  nearly  0  cubic  meters,  or  200  cubic  feet  per  secoiul. 

After  comparing  all  these  estimates,  it  is  believed  that  the  quantities 
given  above  for  the  Florida  Canal  are  ample,  but  not  exaggerated. 

For  each  vessel  passing  the  summit  level  it  has  be<»n  esthuated  that 
IJ  lockfiills  of  water  would  be  consumed.  Even  with  double  locks  a 
smaller  quantity  could  not  be  safely  estimated. 

The  French  engineers  Gnietf  and  Comoy,  who  are  experienced  in  these 
works,  recommend  that  2  lock  fulls  per  boat  should  in  every  case  be 
provided,  lest  there  should  oc<iur  delays  and  inconvenience. 

No  account  has  yet  been  taken  of  the  losses  by  filtration  and  percohv 
tion  through  the  soil,  usually  the  most  inqwrtant  source  of  waste.  Tiie 
question  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  has  been  examined  by 
the  board  of  internal  improvement  in  1829,  and  by  Lieut.  M.  L.  Smitii, 
U.  S.  Army,  in  1855.  In  1832  experiments  were  made  to  test  the  matter 
by  liieut.  Pickell,  U.  S.  Army. 

The  board  of  internal  improvement  anticipate,  upon  what  seems  to 
be  insuf&cient  data,  that  the  wa^^te  of  the  summit  level  of  a  small  canal 
(not  including  lockage;  will  be  supplied  by  infiltration.  According  to 
Lieut.  M.  L.  Smith — 

Jt  luay  be  8afely  Htated  that  for  an  depths  ^reat«r  thau  5  feet  the  piiu  by  infiltra- 
tion will  exceeil  theh>ss  by  tiltratioii;  that  this  will  coutinue  from  July  uutil  Febru- 
ary iu  each  year,  eight  months  of  the  twelve.  After  February  the  streams  become 
sennibly  diminished,  ponds  and  surface  water  generally  disappear,  and  the  country 
remains  dry  until  the  rains  set  in,  which  is  usually  in  June  at  latest. 

He  deduces,  from  the  experiments  of  Lieut.  Pickell,  a  supply  to  the 
canal  of  0*75  cubic  foot  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  filtering  surface; 
that  is,  of  surface  above  the  water  line  of  the  canal,  and  more  than  5 
feet  below  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  board  of  internal  improvement  say  that  the 
sandy  upper  stratum  and  the  rotten  limestone  substratum  will  facilitate 
to  a  high  degree  the  filtration,  and  the  numberless  pands,  etc.,  form  a 
strong  indication  of  the  facility  afforded  by  the  ground  for  the  trans- 
mission through  it  of  water  to  inferior  levels.  These  indications  would 
rather  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  the  water  from  the  higher 
levels  would  filter  into  the  canal,  it  would  also  pass  out  of  it  into  lower 
ground,  and  that  as  the  water  contained  in  the  ground  above  the  sum- 
mit level  became  exhausted  the  loss  would  exceed  the  supply.  On  the 
other  hand,  42  miles  of  canal  through  the  high  central  plateau  would 
be  the  nearest  outlet  for  the  water  contained  in  the  soil  for  several 
miles  on  each  side  of  it,  while  the  waste  would  probably  occui-only  at  a 
short  portion  at  each  end. 

In  reducing  the  experiments  of  Lieut.  Pickell  with  shafts,  the  head 
under  which  infiltration  took  place  was  not  considered.  According  to 
the  observations  of  Darcy,  the  percolation  of  water  through  sand  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  head.  The  mean  heads  under  which  the 
measured  quantities  came  into  the  shafts  was  from  8  to  10  feet,  and  the 
water  rose  to  a  level  from  5  to  15  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
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The  ground  aloiigtlie  summit  level  is  about  12  feet  above  the  water  sur- 
face, which  would  give  a  head  for  iufiltration  of  2  or  3  feet  by  the  entire 
depth  of  the  canal,  and  the  deduced  result  of  0*76  cubic  foot  per  hour 
corrected  tor  head  and  surfiice  would  give  6'25  cubic  feet  per  hour  i)er 
linear  foot  of  canal  bank.  Apply  this  to  both  sides  of  tlie  summit  level 
between  the  St.  Marys  slope  and  the  Suwanee,  42  miles,  and  we  obtain 
770  cubic  feet  i)er  second  as  the  infiltration  into  this  portion  of  the 
summit  level.  The  part  between  the  Suwanee  and  the  Alapaha  is  not 
considered,  because  it  is  supposed  that  the  loss  on  the  lower  side  would 
be  equal  to  the  gain  on  the  upper  side.  But  the  more  important  objec- 
tion to  the  application  of  the  results  of  Lieut.  Pickell's  experiments  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  made  during  the  rainy  months  of  a  very  rainy 
season,  28|  inches  of  rain  having  fallen  during  the  three  mouths  Id 
which  they  were  carried  on. 

According  to  Lieut.  Smith,  after  February  ^'  streams  sensibly  dimin- 
ish, i>onds  and  surface  water  disappear,  and  the  country  remains  dry. 

*  ♦  *,''  The  lakes  referred  to  by  him  as  evidently  receiving  large 
supplies  by  infiltration  are  not  on  the  summit,  but  in  the  proximity  of 
land  of  much  greater  altitude. 

The  question,  then,  of  a  supply  by  infiltration  during  the  dry  season 
can  not  be  regarded  as  settled;  there  will  doubtless  be  a  gain  during 
the  rainy  season  and  the  earlier  portion  of  the  dry  months,  but  during 
the  latter  part  of  this  season,  and  particularly  in  years  of  little  rain  or 
protracted  drought,  a  supply  would  be  necessary  to  meet  losses  from 
filtration. 

During  such  times  as  it  would  be  required,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
losses  from'  filtration,  as  deduced  from  observations  upon  smaller  canals, 
will  be  about  10  cubic  feet  per  mile  per  second,  or  for  the  summit  level, 
620  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  this  quantity  must  be  provided  for  the 
period  in  which  there  will  be  no  gain  from  infiltration,  say  for  at  least 
two  months  of  the  dry  season.  It  may  be  assumed  that  other  levels 
will  receive  supplies  fi'om  other  sources  sufficient  to  meet  the  loss  from 
this  cause. 

The  whole  quantity  required  at  such  times  will,  therefore,  be — 

Cable  feet  pet 
second. 

For  evaporation,  leakage,  and  lockage 624. 5 

For  filtration 620 

A  total  of 1,247-5 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  drainage  area  available  for  the  summit  level  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Fremont,  1,200  square  miles,  or  33,454,080,000  square  feet. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  at  St.  Marys  is  54  inches,  or  4-5  teet, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Fremont,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  larger 
quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the  interior  (the  swamp)  than  at  corresponding 
X)oints  upon  the  coast. 

Cubic  feet. 
Four  and  a  half  foot  of  water  on  1,200  square  miles  would  furuishy 

per  annum 150,543,360,000 

One-fourth  of  which  may  be  collected 37,635,840,000 

An  average  per  second  of 1,193 

This  may  be  considered  about  suflficient,  if  it  can  be  utilized. 
The  dry  season,  according  to  Lieut.  Smith,  extends  over  three  months, 
or  March,  April,  and  May.    Storage  must,  therefore,  be  provided  foi 
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oiie-fourth  of  the  averagfe  annual  collectible  rainfall,  or  one-sixteentb 
of  the  entire  fall  (9,409,000,000  cubic  feet). 

The  construction  of  a  deep  reservoir  to  hold  all  this  water,  by  excava- 
tions in  the  flat  surface  of  the  swamp,  would  involve  a  matter  of  some 
348,000,000  cubic  yards,  and  a  cost  of  over  $60,000,000.  It  can  not, 
therefore,  be  considered. 

Basins  in  which  to  retain  this  quantity  can  be  obtained  only  by 
embanking  the  low  margins  of  Okefinokee  Swamp,  and  allowing  the 
water  to  spread  over  the  surface,  tbrming  immense  shallow  ponds. 

Two  reservoirs  in  the  swamp  will  be  required,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
canal,  having  their  deepest  points  at  EUicotts  Mound  and  Mixons 
Ferry,  respectively.  The  first  to  contain  one-third  of  the  required 
amount,  or  3,200,000,000  cubic  feet,  the  second  6,300,000,000  cubic  feet. 
Tbe  average  slope  of  the  bottom  of  the  swamp  towards  these  deepest 
point's  is  assumed  to  be  about  I  in  8,000.  Then,  supposing  the  surface  of 
the  first  to  be  a  quadrant  and  the  second  i^  of  a  circle,  their  depths  will 

feet  for  the  second. 

A  daily  evaporation  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  on  the  surface  of  these 
two  reservoirs  for  90  days  is  equal  to  a  loss  of  6,299;000,000  cubic  feet, 
leaving  4,201,000,000  cubic  feet,  which  will  furnish  540.25  cubic  feet 
per  second,  a  quantity  not  quite  sufficient  to  supply  the  canal's  losses, 
leaving  filtration  out  of  the  question. 

Observations  upon  Ocean  Pond  and  Cone  Pond  show  them  to  have 
lost  30  inches  in  depth  during  an  entire  dry  season.  Suppose  the  loss 
to  be  30  inches,  and  we  have  remaining  but  313  cubic  feet  per  second, 
which  is  only  about  one-half  of  what  is  required  to  supply  the  canal's 
losses,  leaving  filtration  unprovided  for. 

Bat,  as  already  stated,  the  Suwannee  is  taken  into  the  summit  level. 
This  river,  according  to  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvement,  has  a  low- 
water  discharge  of  614  cubic  feet  per  second.  Of  this  a  portion  comes 
through  the  swamp  and  will  be  intercepted  by  the  collecting  reservoirs, 
a  portion  proportionate  to  its  drainage  area,  or  about  one-third.  The 
other  two-thirds,  410  cubic  feet,  will  be  available  to  supply  losses.  This, 
together  with  313  cubic  feet  per  second  from  the  Okefinokee  reservoirs, 
would  supply  with  certainty  723  cubic  feet  per  second,  an  amount 
slightly  in  excess  of  what  would  be  needed  for  lockages  and  waste, 
leaving  almost  nothing  for  filtration. 

The  reservoir  capacity  of  the  Suwannee  could  only  be  made  available 
by  raising  its  surface  aAd  that  of  the  summit  level,  the  bottom  of  the 
miter-sills  remaining  the  same.  Each  foot  so  raised  would  store  as  much 
as  would  furnish  40  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  for  90  days. 

A  further  study  of  the  question  of  filtration  and  infiltration  seems  to 
be  necessary  to  be  made  in  the  dry  season  and  along  the  summit  level. 
Data  could  thus  be  obtained  upon  which  a  definite  judgment  could  be 
formed. 

The  interior  and  higher  portions  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida  consist 
of  clay  intermingled  with  calcareous  formation.  Coral  beds,  some  of 
great  age,  underlie  most  of  the  State,  and  with  the  alluvions  extending 
20  to  30  miles  from  the  coast  are  covered  with  deposits  from  the  gulf  or 

ocean. 
On  the  eastern  slope  the  soil  is  sandy,  underlaid  with  clay  and  covered 

from  1  to  5  feet  deep  with  vegetable  earth.    On  the  western  side  the 

same  materials  are  underlaid  by  the  characteristic  rotten  limestone, 

which  is  seen  in  the  banks  and  bed  of  Suwannee  liiver  £rom  the  swamp, 
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where  it  heads,  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Along  the  gulf 
shore  towards  St.  Mark's  the  limestone  is  not  more  than  5  to  15  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ^ound. 

According  to  Lieut.  Smith  the  sand  is  mixed  with  sufiicient  day  to 
render  it  water-tight  when  puddled. 

The  clay  is  firm,  tough,  and  impervious  to  water. 

The  rotten  limestone  is  said  to  be  easily  excavated  wlien  first  uncov- 
ered, and  to  harden  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  thickness  is  unknown. 
It  probably  rests  upon  (if  it  is  not  formed  from)  the  coral  beds  which 
underlie  a'great  portion  of  the  peninsula.  Its  imi)ermeability  and  fit- 
ness to  form  the  bottom  and  slopes  of  a  canal  are,  to  say  the  least, 
doubtful.  The  reports  refer  to  it  as  porous  and  easily  permeable  to 
water.  The  water  absorbed  by  the  soil  appears  to  pass  off  in  great 
part  above  the  limestone,  yet  the  smaller  rivers  not  unfrequently  sink 
in  it  and  How  through  subterranean  passages. 

Probably  the  structure  is  homogeneous  and  impermeable,  with  occa- 
sional faults,  wliich,  when  encountered,  will  require  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  circumstances. 

Its  compactness  and  fitness,  when  properly  protec^ted,  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  lieavy  structures,  is  not  considered  doubtful. 

In  the  project  submitted  excavations  are  estimated  as  being  in  sand 
and  clay,  covered  with  vegetable  soil,  materials  which  can  be  easily  and 
cheaply  moved  by  ma<jhiiies,  underlaid  on  the  west  side  by  the  rotten 
limestone.  The  cost  of  excavating  the  last-named  material  is  not 
known  with  accuracy.  It  is  said  to  be  very  soft  when  first  exposed, 
and  most  of  the  specimens  examined  are  those  of  a  material  not  hard 
to  move.  If  it  should  prove  to  be  more  difficult,  the  slopes  of  the  cut- 
tings can  be  made  much  steeper,  and  the  (piantity  of  work  thereby 
largely  diminished.  For  this  reason  the  price  applied,  of  30  centij  per 
cubic  yard,  is  deemed  sufficient. 

Embankments  of  the  canal  will  be  20  feet  wide  on  top,  with  sloi)es  of 
1  upon  2,  They  must  be  very  carefully  connected  with  the  solid  ground, 
and  constructed  of  selected  materials.  The  price  applied  is  in  a<ldition 
to  the  cost  of  excavating  the  material.  As  embankments  may  be  con- 
sidered a  source  of  danger,  the  line  has  been  maintained  chiefly  in 
excavation,  whereby  the  ciuality  of  material  to  be  moved  and  the  cost 
of  the  work  are  considerably  larger  than  if  the  cuttings  and  fillings,  at 
some  risk  to  the  safety  of  the  work,  had  been  more  nearly  balanced. 

The  embankments  of  the  reservoir  in  Okefinokee  Swamp  are  about 
12  feet  wide  on  top,  with  slopes  of  1  on  2.         . 

The  foundations  of  locks  and  other  masonry  structures  on  the  western 
side  will  be  upon  the  rotten  limescone,  covered  and  closed  by  a  layer  of 
concrete  .'$  feet  in  thickness.  Ui)on  the  eastern  side  they  will  rest  upon 
clay.  The  floor  of  the  locks  will  here  be  an  inverted  arch  of  concrete, 
4  feet  thick  in  the  center,  with  a  versed  sine  of  (5  feet.  Under  the  gate 
chamber  the  level  bed  of  ccmcrete  will  be  10  feet  thick. 

The  lock  descending  to  St.  Mary's  liiver,  near  Cami)  Pinckney,  will 
probably  have  to  be  built  on  piles,  and  is  so  estimated.  Over  and 
between  the  heads  of  the  piles  will  be  a  bed  of  concrete  0  feet  thick. 

Masonry  structures  will  be  built  of  concrete,  the  materials  for  which 
can  be  cheaply  obtained,  cut  stone  being  estimated  only  for  the  hollow 
quoins  and  miter-sills  of  locks. 

Timber,  wliere  used  in  the  cojjing  of  overfalls  in  cribs  not  under  water, 
etc.,  should  be  creosoted  to  prolong  its  life. 

The  lock  gates  are  estimated  to  be  of  iron,  to  be  operated  by  hand. 
When  the  business  of  the  canal  becomes  sufficiently  active  to  justify 
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the  cost,  the  time  of  passing  a  lock  may  be  largely  diminished  by  the 
use  of  the  machinery. 

As  the  second  lock  is  provided  chiefly  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  suspending  navigation  during  repairs,  it  may  be  found  desir- 
able to  use  but  one  under  ordinary  circumstances,  keeping  the  other 
closed.  By  this  method  the  leakage  through  one  set  of  gates  may  be 
entirely  prevented,  and  the  gates  may  be  built  of  creosoted  timber,  sav- 
ing in  first  cost  on  the  fifteen  locks  about  $125,000  to  $150,000. 

Estimates  amounting  to  $831,350  were  made  for  lining  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  canal,  so  far  as  it  lay  in  the  rotten  limestone,  with  a  water- 
tight material  to  prevent  losses  by  filtration.  The  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject indicates  the  doubtful  propriety  of  this  plan,  as  it  is  probable. the 
canal  will  receive  supplies  from  this  source  equal  to  its  losses  during 
the  lai-ger  portion  of  the  year. 

Two  railroad  bridges  and  ten  highway  bridges  will  be  needed  across 
the  canal.  They  are  all  estimated  to  be  made  of  iron  resting  on  piers 
of  masonry,  and  arranged  to  turn  on  a  central  pier,  so  placed  as  to  leave 
a  clear  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  65  feet  in  width. 

AXTEBNATIYB  PROJECT,  USING  SUWANNEE  AS  A  BESEBYOIB. 

The  distance  from  Blounts  Ferry  to  Billys  Lake  is  about  27  miles, 
say  145,560  feet.  The  river's  bottom  is  about  84  feet  above  tide.  The 
width  of  the  valley  is  not  known.  An  inspection  of  the  maps  would 
indicate  that  at  the  level  of  114  feet,  the  width  would  average  2,000  feet. 

Cable  feet. 

The  contents  would  ]^robabl^  aggregate 4,276,800,000 

The  reservoir  being  in  the  river  bed,  the  lowest  ground,  there  would 
probably  be  little  or  no  loss  from  filtration,  but,  say,  30  inches  over 
the  mean  area  of  the  lake  for  evaporation  and  filtration 356, 400, 000 

3,920,400,000 

Or  per  second,  for  90  days 504 

Add  the  daily  discharge  of  Suwannee 614 


1,118 
To  which  we  may  add  from  reservoir  No.  1,  in  Okefinokee  Swamp 126 


GlTlngatotal  supply  of J 1,244 

The  entire  maximum  demand  was  estimated  1,244-5  cubic  feet.  But 
if  we  consider  that  for  a  portion  of  the  three  months  estimated  the  daily 
flow  of  the  Suwannee  will  considerably  exceed  614  cubic  feet  per  second, 
it  will  be  seen  that  perhaps  neither  of  the  swamp  reservoirs  will  be 
required. 

To  form  this  Suwannee  reservoir  we  must  construct  another  dam  30 
feet  high  on  the  upper  side  of  the  canal  and  provide  it  with  regulating 
weirs  to  prevent  too  great  fluctuations  of  its  surface  level,  discharging 
sluices  for  feeding  the  canal,  and  a  lock  through  which  a  dredge  may 
enter  the  lake  to  remove  deposit  which  would  reduce  its  capacity. 
This  will  permit  so  much  of  the  water  to  be  used  as  is  above  the  level 
of  canal  surf^e.  To  raise  to  that  level  the  remainder,  or  so  much  of  it 
as  may  be  needed,  the  lift  being  low,  and  the  necessary  machinery  being 
required  for  use  only  a  short  time  in  each  year,  large  centrifugal  pumps 
are  proposed,  worked  by  direct  acting  steam  engines  of  the  simplest 
cofistruetion. 

9.  Mis.  5 « 
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SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATES  OK  FOHEGOIKG  PROJECT. 

1.  ExcavatioDB  aud  embankments,  canal  prism,  etc $2if  571, 468 

2.  Reservoirs  in  Okefinokee  Swamp $1,007,008 

(2a)  Feeders  to  same,  complete 328,310 

1,3^5,318 

3.  I^cks  and  lock-gates 6,976,649 

4.  Crossing  Suwannee  River 171,675 

5.  Crossing  Alapaha,  Witlilacoochee,  and  other  streams 179, 320 

6.  Two  railway  bridges $38,520 

7.  Ten  highway  bridges 151,880 

190,400 

8.  Land  damage 1,088,000 

9.  Harbor  on  Gulf  coast 4,759,917 

10.  Improvement  of  St.  Marys  River 2, 000, 000 

LI.  Improving  entrance  to  Cumberland  Sound  and  mouth  of  St.  Marvs 

River .\.      2,071,000 

Total 43,343,747 

Add  16  per  cent,  superintendence  and  contingencies 6, 934, 999 

Total  estimated  cost 50,278,746 

SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATE  ON  PLAN  WITH  RESERVOIR  ON  SUWANNEE  RIVER. 

Total  as  before $43,343,741 

Less  north  reservoir  In  Okefinokee  Swamp,  with  its  drains 

and  feeder 878,496 

$42,4^,251 

Add  estimate  for  Suwannee  reservoir  and  pumping  station  as  above 944,991 

43, 410, 242 
Add  16  per  cent,  superintendence  and  con  ti ngencies 6, 945, 638 

50,355,880 

In  prepariDg  the  foregoing  report,  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
the  valuable  aid  rendered  by  Mr.  John  L.  Suess,  assistant  engiueer  in 
my  office,  and  also  by  Mr.  William  E.  Button,  civil  engineer,  of  Balli- 
more,  whose  services  were  temporarily  secured  for  the  purpose* 

The  following  papers  are  hereunto  appended,  viz: 

1.  Report  of  Assistant  Engineer  8.  L.  Fremont,  including  a  project  and  estimatsi 
of  cost  of  a  Florida  ship  canal. 

2.  The  map  accompanying  Mr.  Fremont's  report,  giving  the  results  of  his  surrey 
and  showing  in  a  heavy  hlack  line  the  route  suggested  hy  him  for  the  canal.  Tlie 
shorter  route  of  the  modified  project,  where  it  departs  from  Mr.  Fremont's  line,  ii 
shown  on  the  same  map  hy  a  heavy  hroken  line. 

3.  Estimates  of  cost  of  the  modified  project,  and  of  operating  and  wn^int^ifiing 
the  canal. 

Bespectfiilly  submitted. 

Q.  A.  GlLLMOBK, 

Lieut.  CoL  of  Engineers^ 
Bvt.  Maj.  Oen.j  U.  B.  A, 
Brig.  Gen.  H.  G.  Wright, 

Chief  of  Engineers  J  U.  8.  A. 


bsport  of  mb.  8.  l.  fremont,  assistant  enoikkbr. 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Savannah,  Ga,,  December  t4,  ISTf- 

General  :  The  field  work  of  the  survey  and  examination  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida^ 
with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  from  the  St.  Marys  Siver  to  ^^ 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  heen  completed  to  the  extent  of  the  means  placed  atmydi*- 

Eosal,  and  I  submit  herewith  the  maps,  profiles,  and  field  notes  of  the  work  tfiAt 
as  been  accomplished. 
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detailed  information  in  reference  to  the  seTeral  lines  that  have  been  mn  and 
aminations  made,  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  information  contained  in  my 
iuary  report  dated  June  30,  1879. 

ill  I  was  directed  to  take  charge  of  the  work,  I  was  informed  that  there  was 
hie  for  its  further  prosecution  the  •  sum  of  $3,650,  as  nearly  as  eould  then  be 
lined.  Subsequently,  outstanding  claims  were  allowed  and  paid,  amounting 
e  than  $300,  reducing  the  available  balance  of  the  appropriation  remaining 
id  when  I  became  responsible  for  the  expenditures  to  a  sum  less  than  $3,350. 
I  $7,500  originally  allotted  to  this  work,  but  a  little  more  than  twoiifths  of 
im  has  been  at  my  control  for  the  surveys  and  examinations  that  have  been 
ander  my  direction. 

withstanding  the  limited  means  remaining,  a  large  amount  of  fieldwork  has 
ccomplished,  with  what  measure  of  success  you  will  be  able  readily  to  under- 
and  rightly  to  appreciate. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

general  instructions  sent  for  my  guidance  are  contained  in  the  copies  of  two 
addressed  to  Mr.  Charles  Mahon,  and  dated  respectively  October  23  and  Decem- 
1878,  upon  which  I  was  authorized  to  ^^put  a  liberal  construction.''  (They 
upended  to  this  report,  marked  A,  B.)  I  make  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  most 
ial  portions  of  them : 

Determine  by  careful  leveling  the  most  elevated  points  of  the  proposed  canal 
low  tide- water  at  St.  Marys  or  Fernandina.'' 

Use  the  line  of  railway  by  leveling  along  it,  as  a  kind  of  base  of  operations, 
west  as  Ellaville." 

The  means  on  hand  will  not,  most  likely,  permit  the  extension  of  the  line  of 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  the  elevation  of  the 
mee  Kiver  at  the  railroad  crossing ;  and  also,  if  practicable,  in  the  vicinity  of 
»  Ferry.  But  even  this  mav  be  omitted  if  the  execution  of  works  of  greater 
tance  mentioned  below  shall  demand  it." 

Numerous  benchmarks  must  be  well  established  for  future  reference." 
Will  the  OkeBuokee  Swamp  supply  a  sufficient  basin  for  a  summit  level  f" 
Find  the  elevation  of  the  summit  level,  and  mark  it  well." 
Find  depressions  best  suited  for  storage  reservoirs.'' 
Obtain  the  area  of  the  swamp." 
Run  a  complete  line  of  levels  around  the  swamp,  with  numerous  offsets  into 

''  Ascertain  the  best  method  of  draining  the  swamp  to  supply  a  summit  level." 

^'Ascertain  the  character  of  the  bottom  by  borings." 

''  Learn  the  condition  of  the  swamp  after  long-continued  rainfalls,  and  also 

ong-continued  dry  weather." 

foregoing  contains  a  synopsis  of  some  of  the  many  well-drawn  and  pertinent 

ctions  that  were  transmitted  for  my  guidance  and  direction.    But  considering 

Ho  wing  as  the  most  essential  and  necessary  of  them  all,  I  have  given  especial 

ion  to  the  investigations  therein  required,  and  am  conndent  the  information 

led  is  reliable  and  trustworthy: 

le  prime  object  of  this  preliminary  survey  being  to  settle  conclusively  if  possi- 

-  at  least  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty,  the  question  of  the  capacil^and 

ftbility  of  Okefinokee  Swamp  for  tlie  purpose  of  feeding  a  long  reach  of  summit 

or  a  ship  canal,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  that  end,  neglecting,  if  necessary, 

portions  of  the  fieldwork  herein  described  as  do  not  bear  directly  on  the  ques- 

f  water  supply." 

INFORMATION  THAT  HAS  BBBN  OBTAINKD. 

line  that  was  run  from  Sanderson  around  the  swamp  and  back  to  Lake  City  in 
ction  with  the  lines  from  the  shoals  of  the  Suwannee  Kiver  to  Old  Fort  Mouiac, 
om  that  point  around  thesouthernmarginofUie  swamp  to  Blounts  Ferry,  have 
I  to  develop,  by  means  of  the  measured  distances  and  compass  bearings,  its 
al  contour  and  dimensions,  while  the  numerous  elevations  that  were  taken  both 
» and  outside  of  the  swamp  have  determined  its  geographical  adaptability  to 
as  an  important  section  of  a  long  reach  of  summit  level  of  a  ship  canal. 

LOCATION,  DIRECTION,  AND  LENGTH  OF  THE  CANAL. 

I  canal  shonld  have  its  eastern  terminus  on  the  St.  Marys  River,  at  the  place 
n  as  **  Camp  Pinckney,"  29  miles — measured  by  the  river  line  as  it  will  be  when 
•red — above  the  town  of  St.  Marys,  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation.    From 
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theDce  it  will  run  in  a  right  line  soath  68^  west  to  and  through  the  Okefinokee 
Swamp,  croHsiug  the  Suwannee  River  near  Blounts  Ferry ;  thence  to  Ellaville,  77 
miles. 

From  near  Kllavillc  the  direction  of  the  line  changes  slightly,  bearing  south  76^ 
15'  west — 64  miles  to  St.  Marks,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  whole  distance  from  the 
town  of  St.  Marys  to  St.  Marks,  connoctinic;  the  waters  of  Cumberland  8ouud  with 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  this  route,  is  170  miles. 

SUMMIT  LEVEL. 

This  level  of  the  canal  should  commence  at  a  point  about  5^  miles  west  of  Camp 
Pinckney  and  G  miles  from  the  Okelinokee  Swamp.  It  will  cross  the  swamp,  a  dis- 
tance of  22  miles,  and  across  its  western  margin,  a  distance  of  14  miles,  to  the 
Suwannee  Kiver.  Crossing  this  stream  it  will  continue  18  miles  farther  to  a  point 
near  a  second  crossing  of  the  Suwannee,  where  this  level  will  terminate,  making  the 
reach  60  miles  in  length. 

At  the  tirst  crossing  of  the  Suwannee  River  its  bed  has  been  found  to  be  4  feet 
below  the  bottom  of  the  level,  and  the  water  surface  of  the  river  is  here  given  at 
88*5  feet  above  the  datum  plane. 

The  project  for  carrying  the  canal  across  the  river  at  this  point  mast  include  the 
best  method  for  absorbing  as  much  of  its  water  as  may  be  desired  to  feed  this  level 

As  this  river  has  an  average  descent,  or  fall,  of  about  1  foot  to  the  mile,  from 
Mixons  Ferry,  near  IMUys  Lake,  where  the  elevation  of  the  water  surface  is  107'5 
feet,  to  the  point  of  this  crossing,  where  the  water  surface  is  88*5  feet,  the  difference 
of  level  being  19  feet  and  the  water  surface  being  4 '5  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  canal, 
a  dam  here  would  raise  the  water  sufficiently  to  feed  this  level  without  backing  it 
much  beyond  Mixons;  hence  the  Suwannee  River  is  available  for  supplying  a  large 
quantity  of  feed-water  to  the  summit  level. 

OTHER  LEVELS. 

The  second  crossing  of  the  Suwannee  will  be  made  about  7  miles  east  of  Ellaville, 
where  the  sununit  level  terminates,  and  near  where  two  lift  locks,  with  lifts  of  18 
foet  each,  will  be  required.  This  will  bring  the  second  level  from  the  summit  to  a 
plane  48  feet  above  the  reference.  This  level  will  be  fed  by  the  Suwannee,  Alapaha, 
and  Withlacoochee  rivers  and  San  Pedro  Bay,  and  will  be  continued  to  near  the 
Enconfeenee  River,  about  30  miles  west  of  Ellaville,  where  a  third  lock  will  be 
located.  The  waters  of  the  Enconfeenee  may  be  made  to  feed  this  third  level,  which 
will  be  continued  6  miles  to  the  fourth  lock,  near  the  second  crossing  of  the  Enoon- 
feenee  River.  From  this  point  to  the  Ocilla  River  the  distance  by  this  fourth  level 
is  about  9  miles,  where  the  fifth  lock  will  be  placed  and  that  river  be  made  to  feed 
the  fifth  level. 

From  the  Ocella  River  the  distance  by  that  level  to  the  sixth  and  last  lock  is  about 
10  miles.  At  this  point  the  canal  connects  with  the  St.  Marks  River,  which  must 
be  dredged  out  to  a  depth  of  24  feet  below  the  low-water  line  in  that  river. 

From  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  summit  level  there  will  bo  required  five  21-i(Bet 
lift  locks  to  descend  to  the  plane  of  low  tide- water  on  the  St.  Marys  River. 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF  THE  WORK. 

I  am,  of  course,  not  in  possession  of  the  data  that  would  be  necessary  to  make  a 
full,  detailed,  and  complete  estimate  of  the  cost  of  constructing  a  ship  canal  from 
the  St.  Marys  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  this  is  only  intended  to  be  a  prelimi- 
nary survey.  I  therefore  submit  the  following  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  work : 

THE  GRADING. 

This  canal  should  have  the  capacity  for  carrying  vessels  with  a  draft  of  22  feet 
and  a  length  of  325  feet.  This  will  require  the  canal  to  be  24  feet  deep,  a  bottom 
width  of  240  feet,  with  side  slopes  of  1  on  1^. 

lliis  will  give  a  cross  section  of  736  square  yards,  and  1,295,360  cubic  yards  to  the 
mile  where  the  surface  of  the  country  Is  in  tne  same  plane  with  the  upper  line  of 
the  canal. 

The  summit  level  will  require  an  average  excavation  of  about  35  feet  in  depth  to 
reach  the  bottom  plane  of  the  canal.  This  will  give  the  cross  section  to  be  excavated 
an  area  of  1,137  5  square  yards,  and  1  mile  will  require  the  removal  of  2,002,000  cahio 
yards  of  material,  and  the  whole  reach  of  60  miles  120^120,000  oubio  yards. 
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For  the  81  miles  remaining,  the  croaa  section  will  have  an  area  of  736  square  yards ; 
1  mile  will  require  the  removal  of  1,295,360  cubic  yards  and  81  miles  will  give 
104,924,160  cnbio  yards.  The  aggregate  of  material  to  be  removed  will  be  225,044,160 
cubic  yards,  which,  at  20  cents  per  yard,  makes  the  cost  $45,008,832.  To  this  add  20 
per  cent  for  contingent  expenses,  and  it  gives  $54,010,598  as  the  cost  of  removing 
material  of  all  kinds,  grubbing  and  cleaning,  land  damages  and  constructing  a  com- 
plete canal  with  necessary  fixtures  of  all  kinds  (lift  and  guard  locks  excepted),  such 
as  feed  locks,  waste  weirs,  reservoir  gates,  and  grading  sites  for  the  lift  and  guard 
locks,  and  for  draining  the  swamps,  such  as  excavating  for  storage  reservoirs,  feed 
and  drainage  canals,  and  ditches  for  collecting  and  storing  water  for  operating  dur- 
ing the  dry  season  (July,  August,  and  SeptemDer).  It  is  believed  that  the  grading 
can  be  done,  as  above  estimated  for,  at  20  cents  per  cnbic  yard  by  the  use  of  steam- 
power,  with  all  the  modem  appliances  for  such  work,  and  that  the  item  for  contin- 
gencies will  cover  all  extraordinary  expenditures  that  can  not  be  enumerated  in 
detail. 

DBSCRIPTTOX  OF  AND  E8TIMATS  FOR  LOCKS. 

There  will  be  required  for  the  service  of  this  canal,  as  I  have  shown  above,  eleven 
lift-locks  and  two  guard-locks.  There  will  be  five  lift-locks  with  each  a  lift  of  21  feet 
to  ascend  from  the  St.  Mary's  River  to  the  summit  level.  There  will  be  one  guard- 
gate  at  the  St.  Mary's  and  one  at  the  St.  Mark's  where  the  waters  of  the  termini  of 
the  canal  respectively  debouch  into  those  rivers. 

There  will  be  reqiiired  for  the  gulf  end  of  the  canal  six  lock,  of  18  feet  lift  each, 
to  overcome  the  dinerence  of  level. 

The  lift  and  guard  locks  will  eiich  be  350  feet  ih  length. 

C08T  OF  THE  LOCKS — ESTIMATE  FOR  GUARD  AND  LIFT  LOCKS— ONE  OF  EACH  CLASS. 

Estimated  cost  of  a  piard  lock  of  the  following  dimensions:  Length, 350  feet; 
width,  80  feet;  lock  wallH,  24  feet  high,  20  feet  thick  at  base,  and  4  feet  thick  at  top, 
each  100  feet  long.  Four  such  walls  will  constitute  the  lock  walls,  with  dry  stone 
walla  revetting  the  spaces  between  the  side  walls  of  the  lock.  The  latter  will  each 
be  1.^0  feet  in  length,  or  300  feet  for  both  sides,  built  up  on  a  slope  of  1  on  ^;  slant 
height  27  feet,  and  average  thickness  2  feet. 

The  foundation  will  generally  be  of  piles  covered  with  a  grillage  of  12-inch  by  12- 
inch  square  pine  timber,  and  floored  with  12-inch  by  12-inch  square  pine  timber,  on 
which  a  rubber  foundation  4  feet  thick  will  be  placed,  and  covered  with  a  1-foot 
thickneds  of  stone  pavinj^.  There  will  be  a  cut-stone  coping  of  5  feet  in  width  and 
1  foot  in  thickness  covering  the  walls,  and  projecting  6  inches  on  each  side  of  their 
entire  lengths  and  ends. 

Qnantity  of  ashlar  masonry  required  for  facing,  paving,  and 
coping,  1,434  cnbic  yards,  at  $25 $35,850w00 

Quantity  of  rubble  required  for  backing  and  foundation, 
7,230  cubic  yards,  at  $10 72,300.00 

Quantity  of  dry  stone  wall  for  revetting  spaoe  between  side 
walls,  600  cubic  yards,  at  $6 3,600.00 

Total  cost  of  masonry  for  guard  lock $111,750.00 

Number  of  foundation  piles  driven,  2,652,  at  $2  each 5, 304. 00 

For  foundation  timber,  93,600  feet,  12-inch  by  12-inch  gril- 
lage, at  $12  per  thousand 1, 123. 20 

For  flooring  timber,  12-inch  by  12-inch,  286,416  feet,  at  $12 
per  thousand 3,436.99 

Total  cost  of  timber  foundation 9, 864. 19 

For  four  wrought-iron  gnt>es,  24   feet  high,  weight  120,000 

pounds  each,  or  480,000  pounds,  at  5  cents 24, 000. 00 

For  gate  fastenings,  40,000  pounds  at  5  cents 2, 000. 00 

Cost  of  iron  gates,  etc .^ 26,000.00 

Cost  of  lock 1 147,614.19 

Add  10  i>er  cent  for  contingencies 14,  761. 41 

TotalcoBt  of  guard  lock 162/il5.Q5i 
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ESTIMATED  COST  OF  AN  18-FOOT  LIFT-LOCK,  350  FEET  LONG,  80  FEET  WIDE,  AKDiS 

FEET  DEEP. 

The  Bide  walls  extending  from  either  end  110  feet^  the  remaining  apace  being  sloped 

in  excavation  to  1  on  i,  and  revetted  with  a  dry  wall. 

Quantity  of  ashlar  masonry  required  for  this  lock,  facing, 
copingi  and  paving  bottom,  as  in  the  last  lock,  2,218  cubic 
yards  at$25 $55,450.00 

Quantity  of  rubble,  backing,  filling,  and  foundation  required, 
side  walls,  average  thickness  14  feet  of  rubble,  14,031  cubic 
yards,  at  $10 140,310.00 

Quantity  of  dry  wall,  1,532  cubic  yards,  at  $6 9, 192. 00 

Total  cost  of  masonry $204,952.00 

Number  of  piles  required  and  driven,  3,108,  at  $2  each 6, 216, 00 

Quantity  or  12-inch  by  12-inch  grillage  timber  put  in  the 

work,  55,440  feet,  at  $12  per  thousand 665.28 

Quantity  of  flooring  12-inoh  by  12-inch,  335,664  feet,  at  $12 

perthousand 4,027.97 

Total  cost  of  timber  foundation 10,909.25 

Iron  gates  required  will  be  43  feet  high,  and  each  lock  gate 
will  weigh  210,000  pounds,  equal  to  840,000  pouuds,  at  5 
cents 42,000.00 

Cost  of  gate  fastenings,  48,000  pounds,  at  5  cents 2, 400. 00 

Cost  of  iron  gates,  etc 44,400.00 

Cost  of  look 260,261.25 

Add  lOper  cent  for  contingencies 26,026.12 

Total  cost  of  18-foot  lift-lock 286,287.87 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF  A  UFT-LOCK  OF  21  FEET  LIFT,  350  FEET  IX  LENGTH,  80  FKET  IN 

BREADTH,   AND  45   FEET  IN  DEPTH. 

The  side  walls  extending  from  either  end  120  feet,  the  remaining  space  being 
sloped  in  excavation  1  on  ^,  and  revetted  with  a  dry  wall. 

Quantity  of  ashlar  or  cut-stone  masonry  required  in  this 
lock  is  2,526  cubic  yards,  at  $25 $63,150.00 

Quantity  of  rubble  backing  and  foundation'masonry  required, 
17,031  cubic  yards,  at  $10 170,310.00 

Quantity  of  dry  wall  revetting,  1,630  cubic  yards,  at  $6 9, 780. 00 

Total  cost  of  masonry $243,240.00 

Quantity  of  timber  for  grillage  and  flooring required,506,880 

feet,  at  $12,  put  in  the  work 6,082.56 

Number  of  piles  required  and  driven,  3,520,  at  $2  each 7, 040. 00 

Total  cost  of  timber  foundation 13,122.66 

Four  gates  will  be  required  45  feet  higli,  and  will  weigh 
225,000  pounds  each,  and  will  aggregate  900,000  pounds,  at 
5  cents 45,000.00 

The  fastenings  wil  1  weigh  15,000  pounds  to  the  ga  te,  or  a  total 
of  60,000  pounds,  at6  cents 3,000.00 

Total  cost  of  iron  gates,  etc 48, 000. 00 

Cost  of  lock 304,362.56 

Contingencies,  10  per  cent 30, 436. 25 

Total  cost  of  the  lock 334,798.81 

TOTAL  ESTIMATE  FOR  LOCKS. 

For  two  guard-locks,  each  to  cost  $162,375.60 $324, 751. 20 

For  six  18-foot  lift-locks,  ei\ch  $286,287.37 1,  717, 724. 22 

For  five  21-foot  liit-locks,  each  to  cost  $334,798  81 1, 673, 994. 06 

Total  cost  of  locks 3,716.469.47 

Included  in  contingent  expenses  for  guard-gates,  with  fixtures  and  fastenings  in 
Aont  of  last  looka  at  either  terminus  of  the  canal,  $20,000  each,  or  for  both  $4^000. 
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PROBABLE  WATXB  SUPPLY— ABKA  OF  THB  SWAMPS  AND  THEIR  WATER-SHKDS. 

The  area  of  the  Okefinokee  Swamp  is  more  than  600 square  miles — the  great  water- 
ahed  with  its  numerous  streams  and  branches  stretching  away  to  the  north  and  north- 
west—containing an  area  of  more  than  400  square  miles  of  surface;  to  the  south  lie 
the  two  large  ("Gum''  and  *'  Bay'')  swamps  with  an  area  of  over  200  square  miles, 
and  with  an  elevation  of  full  10  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Okefinokee.  Thus  the  aggregate  of  the  swamp  and  its  watersheds  cover  more  than 
1,200  square  miles  of  surface,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  annual  rainfall  in 
that  section  of  the  country  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  similar  area  on  tlie  seaboard 
abreast  of  it.  Hence  we  cannot  be  greatly  in  error  in  assuming  the  recorded  amount 
of  rainfall  at  St.  Mnry's  as  a  certain  and  safe  guide  in  determining  the  annual  volume 
of  water  that  may  be  collected  in  the  Okefinokee  Swamp. 

Take  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  swamps  and  their  watersheds  at  1,200  squnre 
miles,  and  the  annual  rainfall,  as  ascertained  at  St.  Marys,  at  54  inches.  We  find 
5,575,680,740  cubic  yards  of  water  as  the  annual  volume  of  rainfall  upon  thissnrfnce. 
Allow  two-thirds  of  thia  to  be  lost  by  evaporation  and  filtration,  and  wo  have 
remaining  1,868,560,247  cubic  yards  for  the  annual  working  of  the  canal — collectible. 
The  quantity  of  water  required  for  the  annual  supply  of  the  summit  level,  as  will 
be  shown  further  on  in  this  report,  is  2,241,490,944  cubic  yards.  This  shows  a  defi- 
ciency of  382,930,697  cubic  yards  in  the  voliinioof  water  required  for  the  annual  oper- 
ation of  the  summit  level;  we  must  therefore  draw  from  the  Suwannee  Kiver. 

The  eastern  levels  must  be  supplied  from  the  summit,  but  those  west  of  the  summit 

miv  have  a  supply  of  feed- water  if  necessary  from  other  sources  along  the  line  of  canal. 

The  Suwannee  River  was  ganged  at  several  places  above  the  shoals  and  also  near 

Mizons  Ferry,  and  firom  the  mean  results  of  these  observations  the  following  results 

weie  obtained : 

The  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  discharged  b^  the  river  per  second,  at  the  canal 
crossing  of  this  river,  is  2,163;  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  per  day  of  24  hours 
is  186,883,200:  the  number  of  cubic  feet  per  vear  of  365  days  is  68,212. 3()8.000,  or.  in 
cubic  yardSs  2,526,384,000.  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  water  that  the  Okefinokee 
Swamp  may  fail  to  furnish. 

The  gauging  of  the  river  was  done  during  the  ordinary  stage  of  winter  water, 
though  the  calculations  were  made  for  a  medium  stage  of  the  river;  yet  for  safety  I 
have  made  the  following  liberal  allowance  for  any  excess  or  overestimate.  Take  one- 
fourth  of  the  daily  supply  for  that  obtainable  during  the  lowest  stage  of  summer 
irater,  and  it  gives  46, y20,800  cubic  feet  as  the  least  daily  summer  supply — ^a  quantity 
infficient  to  pass  nearly  thirty-five  vessels  a  day  from  this  source  alone.  From  this 
t  mi^rht  be  reasonably  assumed  that  there  would  be  no  deficiency  of  water.  As  the 
luestion,  however,  is  susceptible  of  further  proof,  I  propose  to  introduce  it  here. 
Lake  the  available  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  supplied  by  the  Okefinokee  and 
ts  watershed  at  1.^,560,247  cubic  yards,  after  allowmg  two- thirds  of  the  annual 
'alnfall  to  be  lost  by  evaporation  and  filtration  in  collecting  it.  To  this  add  one- 
udf  of  the  volume  of  water  that  can  be  supplied  by  the  Suwannee  River,  by  means 
»f  a  dam  at  the  first  crossing  of  that  stream,  and  we  have  from  the  river  1,263,192,000 
tnbio  yards,  and  a  total  supply  per  annum  from  both  sources  (swamp  and  river)  of 
!,121,752,247  cubic  yards  ol  water  with  which  to  operate  the  canal,  and  which  we 
hall  see  is  amply  sufficient.  We  will  now  look  into  the  question  of  expenditure  of 
rater. 

OON8IDBRATION  OF  THB  WATER  BXPKNDITURS. 

After  eonsnlting  namerons  authorities  upon  the  subject  of  water  expenditure  (in 
tperating  canals)  by  evaporation,  filtration,  leakage  of  locks,  and  loss  from  repairs — 
111  quesuons  of  great  importance  to  be  determined  in  supplying  water  for  operating 
i  etaiaA — ^to  which  I  will  add  the  question  of  infiltration  or  seepage  into  the  canal,  like- 
vise  of  much  importance,  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  but  little  data  considered 
ntirdyv  reliable  for  even  a  barge  canal,  and  as  applicable  to  a  ship  canal  none  at 
dl.  The  question,  so  far  as  my  information  extends,  has  been  considered  only  in  its 
elation  to  small  canals  of  no  greater  capacity  than  80  feet  in  width  and  10  feet  in 
lepth,  with  lift  locks  of  less  than  9  feet,  and  from  that  size  down  to  3  feet  depth  of 
rater  with  lifts  of  the  same  height.  I  am  therefore  left  to  Judge  how  far  the  dis- 
suasion of  the  subject,  as  applied  to  small  canals,  will  guide  me  in  arriving  at  cor- 
eot  or  approximately  correct  results  for  this  ship  canal.  All  agree  that  the  greater 
lie  depth  of  water  the  leas  will  be  the  amount  of  evaporation  and  filtration.  The 
solder  the  climate  and  more  humid  the  atmosphere  the  less  will  be  the  amount  of 
tTaporation. 

Of  the  American  engineers  who  have  discussed  the  subject,  Col.  Abort  has  treated 
t  at  the  greatest  length,  and  has  furnished  the  most  valuable  infonnation,  but  his 
lata  are  mostly  applicable  to  northern  climates  and  small  canals.    The  nMvlts  he 
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obtained  in  Maryland  are  of  but  little  value  in  determining  the  question  presented 
for  my  conaideration  in  Florida. 

Tlie  question  of  the  humidity,  heat^  and  dryness  of  the  climate,  as  affecting  the 
amottnt  of  evaporation,  must  be  examined  from  the  standpoint  of  the  locality  where 
the  canal  is  to  be  excavated.  Affcer  much  consideration  of  the  subject,  with  all  the 
light  that  I  have  been  able  to  bring  to  my  aid,  I  am  fully  satisfied  with  looking  it 
results  near  home.  I  have  therefore  assumed  the  data  that  are  applicable  as  nir- 
iiished  by  Jjieut.  M.  L.  Smith  in  liis  studies  upon  this  subject,  as  contained  in  you 
able  und  exhaustive  repoii)  upon  the  subject  of  a  canal  across  the  peninsula  by  a 
route  nearly  coincident  with  this  one.  dated  30th  of  December,  1876. 

Using  these  data,  I  have  constructed  the  following  table  of  expenditures  for  the 
summit  level : 

We  will  assume  the  maximum  number  of  vessels  of  large  tonnage  that  can  pan 
this  canal  daily  each  way  to  be  thirty-six,  one  every  half  hour  for  eighteen  working 
hours,  per  day.  This  will  require  an  expenditure  of  seventy- two  double  lockfnk  a 
day  for  three  hundred  days — 49,777 •?  cubic  yards  being  the  quantity  of  water  recjuired 
to  pass  each  vessel  through  the  summit  level.  We  have  the  amount  of  water  in 
prisms  of  the  summit  level  required  to  operate  the  canal  for  one  year. 

VOLUMB  OP  WATER  EXPENDED. 

Prioaa. 

Loss  from  evaporation 1 

Loss  from  absorption  and  filtration 10 

Loss  from  leakage  of  lock  gates 2 

Used  for  lockage,  operating  canal 13 '84 

Loss  by  repairs,  etc 2 

Total  number  of  prisms  per  annum 28*84 

Tlie  volume  of  the  prism  of  the  summit  level  is  77,721,600  cubic  yards,  which  gives 
a  total  of  2,241,490,944  as  the  annual  expenditure  of  water.  We  liave  seen  that  the 
quantity  of  water  that  may  be  collected  from  the  swamps  and  river  gives  us  an 
available  supply  after  deducting  largely  for  evaporation,  nitration,  and  leakage,  of 
3,121,752,247  cubic  yards. 

From  this  take  the  quantity  of  water  required  for  the  annual  service  of  the  snm- 
mit  level,  22,241,490,944  cubic  yards,  and  we  have  a  surplus  of  880,261,303  cubic 
yards.  From  this  calculation  it  seems  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  water  to  feed  the 
summit  level.  From  this  surplus  we  may  collect  and  hold  in  storage  reservoirs  a 
sufficient  amount  to  operate  the  canal  during  the  three  months  of  least  rainfall. 
This  will  require  560,372,736  cubic  yards,  but  we  have  more  thau  eleven  prisms  of 
surplus  water  from  which  to  draw. 

I  therefore  assume  that  it  has  been  abundantly  proven  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
volume  of  water  collectible  along  the  line  of  the  summit  level  to  operate  the  largest 
ship  canal  that  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  likely  to  demand  in  many  years  to 
come.  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  much  greater  surplus  of  water  than  has  been 
here  shown  will  be  found  to  exist.  Should  this  canal  or  any  similar  one  be  exca- 
vated along  or  near  this  line,  infiltration  alone  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  water  supply. 

DRAINING  THE  SWAMP  FOR  COLLECTINO  WATER. 

I  have  laid  down  on  the  map  several  lines  in  blue  ink,  showing  the  location  pro- 
posed for  the  largest  class  of  lateral  draining  canals  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
water  into  storage  reservoirs  along  the  line  of  the  canal  for  its  supply.  These  are 
the  main  arteries,  which,  with  a  suitable  number  of  side  drains,  will  make  a  com- 
plete system  of  drainage  for  the  swamps,  Okefinokee  and  the  two  south  of  it. 

THE  GRADE  OF  THE  DRAINING  CANALS. 

The  water  surface  in  the  Okefinokee  Swamp  varies  in  its  rate  of  dip  or  depression 
from  5  to  10  inches  to  the  mile. 

North  of  a  line  drawn  east  and  west  a  little  south  of  Billys  Island  the  rate  of  ascent 
to  the  northern  margin  of  the  swamp  is  not  more  than  4  to  6  inches  to  the  mile;  sontb 
of  that  line  the  descent  to  the  southern  margin  is  from  6  to  8  inches  to  the  mile. 

The  dip  of  Gum  and  Bay  swamps  to  the  Okeficokee  is  from  6  to  12  inches  to  the 
mile.  The  grades  to  be  given  to  the  drains  must  therefore  be  about  the  same  toward 
the  reservoirs  that  the  depression  will  admit.  The  direction  will  also  measurably 
be  determined  by  the  same  state  of  surface  depression.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
fall  of  the  several  draining  canals  is  very  slight;  similar,  in  this  piattioa)ar;  toihe 
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natiml  water  conTses  of  the  country.    They  will  bear  less  sediment  into  the  reser- 
voirs as  a  consequence,  and  the  abrasion  of  the  banks  will  be  less. 

The  annexed  table  of  the  cross  sections  and  quantities  of  excavation  for  drainage 
eanalB  is  given  for  Information. 

Table  of  canals  and  smaller  drains  for  the  drainage  of  Okefinokee  Swamp. 


Canals. 


Length  and  erassteetionM. 

20  mflpfl,  5y  6  feet 

8)  mil<'«,  5x4  fw^t 

•» miles,  HxlOfeet 

•25 miles.  8x7  feet 

aOniUes,  3x4  feet 

aOmilea 


Cable  yards. 


117,333 
312,  888 
800.  444 
2(»5.  333 
70,400 


1,  6C6. 398 


C08t. 


$17.  rm.  05 

46. 933. 20 

129, 06«,  60 

30,  799. 95 

10, 560. 0  J 


234, 959. 70 


*KoTi.— Fifty-five  milen  of  8  feet  by  10  feet  and  25  niileA  of  6  feet  by  7  feet  canals  are  sbown  on  map 
of  lorvej  drawn  in  blue  ink. 

INFILTRATION  OR  SEEPAGE. 

I  use  these  t-erms  to  indicate  the  reception  of  the  water  into  the  canal  throup^h  a 
porous  soil  saturated  with  water,  as  is  often  met  with  in  Florida.  From  considerjv- 
ble  investigation  upon  the  subject,  I  find  that  along  the  route  of  this  canal  it  is 
almost  every  where  found  to  be  the  rule  that  the  water  lies  near  the  surface  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  year,  and  in  the  rainy  season  it  is  very  common  for  the  wells,  excavated 
for  the  supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes,  to  overflow,  and  generally  the  surface 
of  the  water  maintains  its  level  for  a  short  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
thongh  constantly  and  largely  drawn  from.  A  somevvhat  remarkable  case  was 
related  to  me  by  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Railroad  of  a 
pnmp  attached  to  a  2-inch  iron  pipe,  driven  some  10  or  15  feet  into  the  ground,  to 
<iQpp]y  a  water  station  at  or  near  Live  Oak,  Fla.  Finding  the  supply  could  not  be 
exiiaimted  by  manual  force,  a  steam  engine  was  atliiched  to  the  pump,  and  after 
trials  extending  through  several  days  and  nights  continuously,  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible diminution  of  the  supply  of  water.  1  am  informed  that  similar  cases  have 
occurred  in  other  portions  of  the  State  near  our  line.  While  these  facts  do  not  fur- 
nish reliable  data  upon  which  to  erect  a  theory  tliat  any  considerable  supply  of 
▼ater  may  be  obtained  by  infiltration,  they  nevertheless  furnish  some  evidence  that 
the  water  would  remain  in  the  canal  at  a  certain  level  without  any  foreign  supply, 
lam  aware  that  it  may  be  said  on  the  other  hand  that  for  the  same  rcioson  filtration 
or  the  outflow  would  follow  if  the  water  should  be  reduced  during  the  dry  season, 
the  level  maintained  depending  on  the  rainfall.  I  accept  this  theory,  and  think  it 
highly  probable.  From  the  experiments  made  by  Lieut.  John  Pickett,  and  given  in 
your  report,  I  think  we  may  safely  infer,  at  least,  that  material  assistance  will  be 
obtained  from  infiltration,  not  only  along  the  line  of  the  summit  level,  but  through- 
oQt  the  line  of  the  canal. 

STORAGE  RESERVOIRS. 


I  propose  to  construct  one  feed  reservoir  along  the  line  of  the  summit  level  in  two 
sections;  one  on  either  side  of  the  canal,  10  miles  in  length,  15  feet  in  <lo])th,and600 
feet  each  in  width.  Dikes,  to  be  raised  around  the  margin  and  well  ptiddled  so  aa 
to  hold  water,  will  be  required,  as  it  is  proba])le  the  water  will  bo  raised  1  or  2  feet 
above  the  natural  surface,  by  reason  of  the  snperior  height  of  the  surface  reservoirs 
or  basins.  I  propose,  in  addition  to  this  large  feed  reservoir,  to  collect  storage 
water  in  basins  in  the  northwestern  and  southern  portions  of  the  swamp.  These 
basins,  or  natural  reservoirs,  will  be  formed  without  any  excavation  except  for  the 
material  to  be  u«ed  in  constructing  dikes  where  the  margins  of  the  swamp  are  too 
low.  Tumbling  dams  will  be  required  at  the  outlet  of  Billys  Liike,  and  near  Elli- 
cotts  Mound,  where  the  outfiow  from  the  swamp  in  season  of  nigh  water  would  be 
considerable,  and  where  ordinary  dikes  would  be  washed  away.  There  may  be  other 
places  on  the  western  side  where  the  creeks  that  flow  from  the  swamp  into  the 
Snwanee  will  make  it  necessary  to  have/*  overflow  dams''  for  the  surplus  watt^r. 
Tbe  aggregate  length  of  dikes  to  inclose  the  portions  of  the  swamp  to  be  used  for 
basins  of  storage  water  will  be  about  10  miles.  These  dikes  will  average  a  height 
<^f  6feet.  a  width  of  4  feet  across  the  top,  and  have  a  slope  of  1  on  1,  or  a  cross- 
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section  of  60  square  feet.  There  will  be,  it  is  believed,  abont  5,000  linear  feel  of 
tumbling  dams,  to  cost  $10  a  foot,  equal  to  $50,000. 

The  amount  of  dikfaig  required  will  measure  11,733  cubic  yards  per  mile,  and  it 
may  be  thrown  up  for  10  cents  per  cubic  yard,  say  $1,173.30  per  mile,  or  $11,733.00 
for  the  whole  distance  of  10  miles  will  coyer  the  cost. 

In  addition  to  these  dikes,  canals  to  connect  the  basins  with  the  feed  reserroirs 
located  along  the  summit  level  will  be  required,  two  or  more  to  each  basin,  with 
feed  gates  to  hold  the  water  back  if  necessary  during  the  heavy  rainfalls. 

OBSAT  STORAGE  RESERVOIRS. 

The  great  reservoirs  for  the  collection  of  water,  as  described  in  the  previous  pages, 
should  consist,  as  stated,  of  two  basins;  one  north  and  the  other  south  of  the  canal. 
The  embankment  from  tne  excavations  of  the  canal  will  make  that  division  neces- 
sary. The  most  northerly  one  will  include  the  waters  of  Billys  Lake  and  connecting 
gools  and  its  waters,  or  a  portion  of  them  mav  reach  the  summit  level  through  the 
uwanee  River  by  a  feed  gate  connected  with  the  tumbling  dam,  at  Mixon's,  while 
the  lower  portions  may  more  conviently  reach  the  feed  rescrviors  by  canals  with 
feed  gates.  This  basin  will  cover  about  lol  square  mUes  with  an  average  depth  of 
5  feet. 

The  other  one,  south  of  the  canal,  will  cover  420  square  miles,  and  will  have  an 
average  depth  of  from  5  to  6  feet,  and  will  supply  the  feed  reservoir  on  that  side 
by  canals  with  feed  gates. 

The  great  feed  reservoirs  will  be  excavated  along  each  side  of  the  canal  as  stated— 
10  mile-s  in  length,  200  yards  in  breadth,  and  5  yards  in  depth.  Basin  No.  1,  north 
of  the  canal,  10  by  15  miles,  will  hold  a  volume  of  water  of  774,400,000  cubic  yards. 

No.  2,  south  of  the  canal,  10  by  12  miles  in  extent,  will  hold  a  volume  of  water  of 
619,520,000  cubic  yards. 

The  feed  reservoirs  lying  along  the  summit  level  will  hold  35,200,000  cubic  yards 
of  water.  Aggregate  capacity  of  reservoirs  and  basins  will  be  1,^,120,000  cabie 
yards. 

I  have  located  the  feed  reservoirs  alongside  the  canal,  with  simply  an  embank- 
ment on  the  natural  ground  on  which  the  excavation  will  be  made — this  embank- 
ment to  be  made  impervious  to  water.  I  regard  this  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
practical,  method  ot  holding  the  storage  water  for  use  during  the  dry  season.  The 
upper  water  surface  of  the  canal  will  be  more  than  10  feet  below  the  natural  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  that  the  canal  may  serve  as  a  reservoir  to  retain  the  extra  snpply 
of  water  used  in  operating,  would'  require  a  guard  lock  at  each  margin  of  the 
swamp  east  and  west. 

As  tne  embankments  formed  by  the  excavated  earth  from  the  canal  in  conjunction 
with  the  dikes  would  make  a  convenient  and  inexpensive  inclosure  for  the  sorface 
water  constituting  the  basins,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  recommend  this  plan  in  pref- 
erence to  any  other  that  has  presented  itself  to  me. 

The  dikes  along  a  portion  of  Bay  Swamp  to  include  the  backing  up  of  the  water 
flowing  out  of  this  swamp  into  the  Suwanee  River,  and  conveying  it  by  a  drainai^e 
canal  into  the  Okefinokee  Swamp,  should  be  considered  an  important  part  of  this 
project. 

1  submit  the  foregoing  views  and  estimates  in  relation  to  a  water  supply y  drainage 
and  storage^  together  with  the  estimated  water  expenditure,  for  your  consideration, 
with  a  full  belief  that  supply  is  ample  and  abundant. 

IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE   ST.  MARYS  RIVER  BY  STRAIOHTENINO,  DREDGING,  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  WING  DAMS. 

E%i%maie  for  improving  the  8i,  Marys  Eiver  "between    Cumberland  Sound  and  Oa^ 

Pinckney, 

There  will  be  required  for  the  proper  deepening  and  straightening  of  this  river 
about  6  miles  of  canaling,  or  cutting  off  bends  and  removing  shoals  by  dredging 
channels,  with  an  average  width  of  276  feet  to  a  depth  of  24  feet.  This  will  require 
the  removal  of  7,762,lfK)  cubic  yards  of  material,  that  will  cost,  it  is  believed,  not 
exceeding  10  cents  per  cubic  yard,  or  $776,216. 

There  will  be  required  21,120  feet  of  wing  dams  of  an  average  height  of  10  feet, 
and  will  cost  about  $10  per  linear  foot,  or  $211,200. 

Total  estimate $987,416.00 

Add  10  per  cent  for  contingencies 98,741.00 

Total  cost  of  improvementB 1,086,157.60 
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mPROVXMlENT  OF  THE  HARBOR  OF  ST.  MARKS,  FLA. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  channel  24  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water,  and  300  feet  wide,  it 
ipropoee<l  to  open  by  dredging  a  channel  following  the  general  direction  of  the 
resent  ship  channel. 

From  the  data  at  hand  it  is  computed  that  this  dredging  will  extend  over  a  distance 
f  13J  miles,  7  of  which  will  be  entirely  outside  of  land,  and  require  tho  removal  of 
,^1,331  cubic  yards  of  material.  This  material  is  supposed  to  be  sand  and  mud,  but 
here  may  be  an  underlying  stratum  of  limestone.  At  15  cents  per  cubic  yard,  this 
roaldcost  (addiug  lOper  cent  for  contingencies)  $1,460,409.61.  To  maintain  this 
hannel,  it  is  proposed  to  construct  low  training  walls  of  brush,  stone,  and  logsons 
ftchsideof  the  same  from  the  confluence  of  the  8t.  Marks  and  Wakulla  rivers  to  it 
ntrance  to  the  gnlf.  A  height  of  5  and  width  of  20  foet  is  supposed  to  bo  sufficient. 
*wen^-six  and  a  half  miles  of  this,  at  $10  a  linear  foot,  will  cost  (adding  10  per 
ent  for  contingencies)  $1,539,120.  Total  cost  of  improvement  of  St.  Marks 
Itfbor  will  therefore  be  $2,999,589.61. 

.  CONSOLIDATED  ESTIMATE  OF  COST  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WORK. 

Por  grading  canal  and  collecting  storage  water $54, 010, 598. 00 

:3oflt  of  all  the  locks 3,716,469.47 

^wi  of  improving  St.  Marys  River 1, 086, 157. 60 

□oBt  of  improving  St.  Marks  Harbor 2,999,589.61 

Aggregate  cost  of  canal 61,812,814.68 

IBS    BATILLA    RIVER    AS    THE    OUTLET    OF    THE    SHIP  CANAL    PROPOSED — ^A  BRIEF- 
DESCRIPTION. 

The  ghip  channel  of  the  Satilla  River,  as  given  on  Coast  Survey  Chart  No.  57,  from 
St  Andrews  Sound  to  the  bulkhead  on  Floyds  Shoals,  5  miles  above  the  sonnd, 
ihows  from  12  to  26  feet,  while  on  the  shoals  only  8  feet.  From  tho  shoals  for  a  dis- 
Uoce  of  35  miles  above  to  Baileys  Mill  there  are  four  shoals  of  12  feet  each;  the 
balance  of  the  channel  will  average  19  feet.  From  Baileys  Mill,  5  miles  above, 
there  are  one  or  more  shoals  of  8  feet.  Here,  45  miles  from  the  sonnd,  may  properly 
be  called  the  head  of  ocean  navigation,  where  vessels  with  favorable  tides  can  load 
to  14  feet.  Above  this  point  the  river  begins  to  shoal  faster.  Gorman's  Bluff  is  10 
miles  above,  or  55  miles  from  the  sound. 

ST.  MARYS  RIVER   4B  THE  OUTLET  OF  THE  CANAL. 

The  ship  channel  of  the  St.  Marys  River,  as  given  on  the  same  chart,  from  Cum- 
berland Sound  to  3^  miles  above  the  town  of  St.  Marys,  and  8^  miles  from  the  sound, 
shows  two  soundings  of  16  feet  each,  and  four  soundings  of  42  feet;  making  the 
ftveraee  depth  of  the  channel  29  feet. 

At  Temples,  42  miles  from  the  sound,  there  is  a  shoal  of  12  feet.  At  Kings  Ferry, 
Smiles  from  the  sound,  is  a  shoal  of  12  feet.  At  Orange  Bluif,  48  miles  from  the 
>OQDd,  is  a  shoal  of  12  feet.  At  Colerain,  54  miles  from  the  sound,  is  a  shoal  of  11  feet. 
To  this  point,  with  favorable  tides,  vessels  ran  go  drawing  18  feet  of  water.  The 
ftTerage  depth  of  the  channel  from  3^  miles  from  St.  Marys  is  24  feet. 

From  Colerain  t-o  Camp  Pinckney,  8  miles,  there  are  two  shoals  of  8  and  10  feet, 
*nd  the  average  depth  of  the  river  is  21  feet.  Camp  Pinckney,  60  miles  from  Cum- 
berland Souncf,  is  called  the  head  of  ocean  navigation,  and  vessels  with  favorable 
tides  can  carry  14  feet  to  this  point. 

All  the  depths  given  for  both  riVers  are  given  as  soundings  at  mean  low  water. 
The  distance  to  be  improved  on  the  St.  Marys  Kiver  for  a  ship  canal  of  24  feet 
^epth  at  low  water  would  not  exceed  6  miles.  On  the  Satilla  it  would  probably  be 
thrcti  or  four  times  greater.  The  greater  depth  of  the  St.  Marys,  as  compared  with 
tbe  Satilla,  is  due  apparently  to  its  smaller  width. 

character  of  the  lands  bordering  the  okefinokee,  gum,  and  bay  swamps — 
also  a  brief  description  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  surveying 
Parties, 

Leaving  Sanderson,  the  lands  are  low  and  wet,  covered  with  bays  and  ponds,  with 
^H  pine  woods,  a  largo  growth  of  ]Mne  timber  suitable  for  building  purposes. 
There  is  no  undergrowth  to  be  met  with  except  about  the  water  courses  and  m  the 
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bays.  This  is  the  character  of  the  country  to  Ellicotts  Mound  and  6  or  7  milei 
farther  north,  after  which  the  country  rises. 

I^ands  are  sandy  and  ])oor  for  agricultural  purposes  generally,  thongb  vith 
proper  attention  they  are  capable  of  a  certain  dc^ce  of  improvement.  I*^m  about 
6  miles  north  of  Ellicotts  Mound  the  country  rises  very  considerably,  and  is  still 
covered  with  large  pine  tii^^es;  soil  very  sandy  and  white.  The  timber  bordering 
the  swamp  is  pine,  cyjiress,  and  bay. 

The  e:istem  rim  of  the  swamp  is  much  higher  than  any  other  portion,  and  dips 
both  towards  the  swamp  and  the  St.  Marys  River.  This  margin  is  from  4  to  11 
miles  in  width  between  the  swamp  and  river,  being  about  11  miles  wide  near  the 
south  end  of  the  swamp,  and  only  4  miles  at  '' Stanley  Branch."  At  Traders  Hill 
thiM  distance  is  about  6  miles. 

North  from  Traders  Hill  the  country  presents  a  similar  aspect  to  that  already 
described— open  pi ney  woods  and  light,  sandy  soil,  cypress,  and  bay  bordering  the 
swamp.  This  character  of  country  continues  around  to  the  northwestern  margin  of 
the  swamp,  where  the  sandy  soil  measurably  disappears,  being  succeeded  by  a  black 
soil  far  more  productive. 

Following  down  the  western  margin,  the  soil  continues  good,  but  becomes  more 
sandy  after  passing  Blounts  Ferry.  From  Mixpns  Ferry  the  country  is  low  and 
wet,  the  surface  being  covered  with  the  saw  palmetto  and  a  small  growth  of  scat- 
tering pine  trees.  The  saw  palmetto  is  found  everywhere  iilong  the  entire  route, 
and  on  account  Of  its  firm,  extending  roots  tends  to  give  more  or  less  stability  to 
the  soil. 

The  lands  bordering  the  Suwannee  are  regarded  generally  as  fertile,  though  light 
and  sandy,  lliey  produce  good  crops  of  sea-island  cotton  and  com  when  properly 
cultivated  and  improved. 

Passing  to  the  westward  of  the  Suwannee,  we  coutiune  to  find  the  surf:i<ce  of  the 
entire  country  interspersed  with  the  inevitable  ponds  and  lakes.  The  pine  timber 
is  larger  in  many  places  than  it  is  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  swamp,  showing 
that  the  soil  has  greater  strength  and  fertility,  the  clay  subsoil  giving  it  streDgui 
and  durability  when  well  cultivated.  In  the  depressions  where  the  huniiriocksare 
found  the  sfiil  is  black  and  of  great  fertility.  The  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
as  a  general  rule,  are  rich  and  productive,  unless  where  the  shores  terminate  in 
**  bluB's, "  which  are  of  a  light  and  sandy  character.  Much  of  the  country  along 
the  gulf  const  is  low  and  marshy  far  back  into  the  interior.  The  soil  generally  on 
the  St.  Marks  line  seems  to  be  underlaid  by  the  characteristic  rot t'cn  limestone  of 
Flori<la.  The  wells  can  only  be  excavated  to  a  depth  of  from  4  to  15  feet  before 
thin  formation  is  reached.  This  is  the  character  of  the  soil  generally  in  La  Fayette, 
Taylor,  Wakulla,  and  the  lower  portion  of  Jefferson  counties.  The  pine«  here  are 
larger  than  in  eastern  Florida,  and  are  more  abundant  generally  than  near  the 
Atlantic  coa^st. 

The  soil,  too,  is  generally  more  fertile,  and  for  the  growth  of  fruit  and  viaesitiB 
especially  adapted,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  large  amount  of  lime  pleasant. 

CLIMATE  AND   HEALTHY  CHARACTER  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

There  are  no  (lifdcnlties  to  be  encountered  of  a  climatic  character  in  excavating  a 
cnnal  anywhere  along  the  line  of  our  surveys  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Onr  par- 
ties were  remarkably  free  from  any  injurious  effects  due  to  climate.  Though  in  the 
swamp  in  midsummer,  not  an  instance  of  sickness  was  recorded.  The  Okelinokee 
and  contiguous  swamps  are  among  the  most  healthy  portions  of  the  country— ftf 
less  sickness  arising  irom  climatic  causes  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
low  lands  of  Georgia  and  the  (*arolinas. 

The  inhabitants — the  "Mixons,"  the  "Lees,'*  and  the  "Chessers" — ^all  living 
within  the  limits  of  the  Okeftnokee — areas  robust  and  healthy  in  appearance  as 
persons  from  the  highlands  of  Georgia.  A  physician  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of  in 
this  section  of  country.  1  met  many  others  on  both  the  eastern  and  western  bordew 
of  the  swamp  who  live  within  its  influence,  and  they  all  seem  to  possess  remarkably 
good  health  and  constitutions.  They  claim  that  they  have  no  sickness  resulting 
I'rom  miiismatic  influences.  There  would  be,  1  am  sure,  no  diOlcnlties  on  acconntof 
a  inalarious  climate  in  constructing  a  canal  in  all  its  parts  during  any  season  of 
the  year. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  OKEFINOKEE    SWAMP  AFTER   LONG-CONT1NT7RD    RAINFALLS,  AlfD 

AL80  AFTER  LONG-CONTINUED   DRY  WEATHER. 

From  the  most  reliable  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  residents 
and  others  accustomed  at  short  intervals  to  visit  the  interior,  1  find  the  following  to 
be  the  condition  of  the  swamp. 
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After  long-continued  rainfalls  the  swamp  is  completed  inunflated,  the  water  cover 
ug  the  whole  surface,  except  the  islands,  from  1  to  5  or  6  feet  deep.  The  wat^r  at 
Qcb  times  overilows  into  the  Suwannee  and  St.  Marys  rivers.  Near  Mixona  Ferry 
.ud  KUicotts  Mouod,  the  overflow  is  especially  ahundaut.  At  many  other  points  on 
he  southern  and  western  margins,  the  overflow  by  creeks  and  branches  is  very 
;reat. 

During  very  long-continued  dry  weather  the  water  disappears  entirely  from  the 
nrface  of  the  swamp  except  in  very  low  places  and  in  the  ponds  and  pools  some- 
imes  called  lakes.  The  outflow  of  Billys  Lake,  near  Mixous,  becomes  entirely 
Iry  for  several  weeks,  usually  every  year,  and  in  1860  it  was  entirely  dry  for  three 
uonths — tlnly,  August,  and  September — as  I  was  iu  formed  by  Mr.  Mixon,  who 
assured  me  of  this  fact  in  Jannnry,  1879,  when  I  was  at  his  place.  During  the  dryest 
Hme  water  can  be  obtained  in  the  swamp  by  cutting  through  the  moss  covering  the 
^roand,  and  digging  a  few  inches,  that  is  excellent  for  drinking — far  better  than 
Uie  water  found  in  the  open  lakes. 

ROTTEN  LIMESTONE. 

The  rotten  limestone  formation  is  found  neai'  the  Suwannee  River,  and  is  espe 
cially  marked  from  near  Bioiints  Ferry  to  the  shoals.  It  also  crops  out  in  many 
places  along  the  bed  of  that  stream  below  Mixons  Ferry,  and  therefore  any  plan  of 
canaliiig  the  river  would  be  both  difficult  and  expensive.  The  method  recommended 
in  this  report  seems  to  be  the  least  expensive  and  most  efficient,  viz,  to  raise  the 
vater  by  a  dam  sufficiently  high  to  take  in  all  or  as  much  of  the  water  as  desired 
into  the  summit  level  of  the  canal. 

Place  the  bottom  of  the  canal  sufficiently  low  to  receive  all  the  drainage  water 
IroDi  the  swamp  and  contiguous  water  surfaces,  and  the  water  supply  is  fully  assured 
at  all  times  and  at  all  seasons. 

The  rotten  limestone  that  appears  so  formidable  a  barrier  in  canal  excavation  west 
of  the  Suwanee  may  prove  to  be  an  obstacle  of  much  less  importance  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  If  this  stone  proves  to  be  sufficiently  soft  to  be  cut  readily  with  a 
Bteam  shovel,  the  cost  of  canaling  may  be  kept  below  the  estimates.  Had  our  bor- 
ing apparatus  been  more  effective  or  mechanics  skilled  in  its  use  been  employed,  all 
of  this  would  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and  the  results  given  in  this  paper.  I 
Tet^retthat  some  of  the  leveling  had  not  been  sacrificed  for  the  more  thorough 
examination  of  the  ground  by  boring. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the 

BORINGS. 

The  borings  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Shepard,  collector  at 
St.  Marys,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  and  assistance, 
j^nd  though  they  were  not  carried  to  as  great  depths  as  was  desired  and  expected, 
in  consetiuence  of  defects  in  the  apparatus,  they  all  tended  to  one  result,  and  fur- 
nish as  with  abundant  evidence  that  the  basin  of  the  Okeflnokee  Swamp  is  capable 
of  being  made  the  bottom  of  a  vast  reservoir  for  the  storage  of  feed  water  for  a 
Bhip  canal.  All  the  borings  showed  the  same  formation,  viz,  vegetable  matter  from 
1  to  5  feet  from  the  surface,  next  various  qualities  of  sand ;  below  and  terminating 
in  every  instance  we  find  a  very  compact  clayey  bottom  measurably  impervious  to 
water. 

The  rotten  limestone  formation  found  west  of  the  Suwanee  River  is  found^  in 
excavating  for  wells,  uniformly  soft,  so  as  to  be  cut  easily  with  a  spade  and  pick. 
Many  of  the  wells  ^o  through  this  material,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  estimated 
oo6t  of  the  excavation  of  the  canal  will  be  fully  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  work. 

8AN  PEDRO  BAY. 

^is  bay,  situated  south  of  the  railroad  and  west  of  the  Suwanee  River,  has 
feiitures  very  similar  to  the  Okeflnokee  Swamp.  It  was  not  explored,  but  from 
utformation  received  it  appears  to  abound  in  open  prairies  covered  w^ith  water  and 
S^ass,  the  growth  being  pine,  bay,  and  cypress.  Its  dimensions  are  about  10  miles 
ui  breadth  east  and  west  to  15  in  length  north  and  south.  Its  water  surface  has  an 
jJeTation  of  about  85  foot,  while  the  rim  on  the  south  is  87  feet  above  tide  water. 
Cultivated  spots  within  I  mile  of  the  bay  have  an  elevation  of  from  10  to  12  feet 
below  the  surface  of  its  water. 

Very  little  information  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  interior  of  San  Pedro,  though 
^here  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  rim  incloses  a  large  amount  of  water  avail- 
able for  feeding  the  lower  levels  of  a  ship  canal.    No  line  was  run  around  this  bay, 
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but  the  fact  of  Norton's  Mill  Creek  iBHuing  from  it,  flowing  north  across  the  rail- 
road  into  the  Withlacoochee  Kiver,  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  surrounding  country 
on  all  sides  is  lower  than  the  margin  of  this  swamp ;  in  other  words,  the  country 
rises  on  all  sides  in  approaching  the  water  of  San  Pedro  Bay,  as  it  overflows  on  all 
sides. 

The  FenhoUoway,  Enconfeenee,  and  Warrior  rivers  all  flow  from  the  bay  on  the 
west  and  northwest,  Nortons  Mill  Creek  to  the  north,  and  sundry  small  streams 
south  and  east  to  the  Suwanee. 

BARGB  CANAL— LOCATION,  LENGTH,  AND  PROBABLE  COST. 

The  followine:  location  is  suggested  as  the  beat  practicable  line  for  a  barge  canal, 
should  the  public  interests  require  one  of  less  magnitude  than  this  ship  canal.  Like 
the  latter,  the  barge  canal  should  have  its  eastern  terminus  at  Camp  Pinckney  and 
run  nearly  due  west  (north  87^  30'  west)  to  Billys  Lake.  Here  the  direction  changes 
to  south  45*^  west,  and  continues  to  near  Ellaville,  where  the  direction  a|[;aiu  changes 
to  south  70^  west.  This  course  is  then  kept  to  the  Ocilla  River,  where  it  is  believed 
to  be  navigable,  making  the  whole  length  132  miles.  The  summit  level  will  begin 
about  6  mues  west  of  Camp  Pinckney  and  terminate  about  7  miles  east  of  EUaville, 
giving  a  long  reach  of  about  74  miles.  This  level  will  have  an  abundance  of  feed 
water  from  the  swamp  and  Suwanee  River.  This  is  thought  to  be  a  more  econom- 
ical route,  from  the  fact  of  its  traversing  portions  of  the  swamp  in  which  there  is 
the  largest  accumulation  of  water,  and,  further,  because  the  waters  of  the  Suwan- 
nee River  can  be  made  to  feed  its  summit  level,  and  thereby  assure  a  full  supply  at 
all  seasons. 
The  following  dimensions  are  recommended  for  a  barge  canal : 
We  take  this  canal  to  be  100  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  8  feet  deep,  and  the  slope  oi 
the  sides  to  be  I  on  1^^.  Elevation  of  the  bottom  94  feet  above  the  plane  of  refer- 
ence. This  gives  a  cross  section  of  896  square  feet  and  4,730,880  cubic  feet  for  1 
mile;  and  reducing  to  yards,  we  have  for  the  entire  length  of  132  miles  23,128,776 
cubic  yards  of  excavation.  This  estimated  at  12  cents  per  cubic  yard,  as  the  exca- 
vation is  near  the  surface,  we  find  the  total  cost  to  be  $2,775,453.12,  and  with  20 
per  cent  added  for  contingencies  we  have  $3,330,543.74  as  the  cost  of  grading  the 
canal.  To  this  add  the  cost  of  34  locks,  2  guard  gates  at  the  termini  of  the  canal,  2 
drawbridges  at  the  railroad  crossing,  and  5  intermediate  gates  to  be  used  iu  repairs. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  COST  OF  LOCKS. 

The  locks  will  be  taken  to  have  a  length  of  180  feet  and  width  of  45  feet  and  depth 
of  8  feet,  with  a  lift  of  7  feet. 

ESTIMATE  FOR  A  LOCK. 

Pile  and  timber  foundation $1,500 

1,774  yards  of  masonry,  average  cost  $15  a  yard 26, 610 

Look  gates  and  fastenings 10, 500 

Cost  of  lock $38,610 

Add  10  per  cent  for  contingencies 3, 861 

Total  cost  of  llock 42,471 

Total  cost  of  34  locks 1,444,014 

Two  guard-gates,  each  $20,000 40,000 

Five  repair- gates,  each  $6,000 30,000 

Two  drawbridges,  each  $10,000 20,000 

90,000 

For  extra  cntting  or  excavation  along  the  summit  level,  including  cost  of 
crosfting  the  Suwanee 760, 000 

For  the  improvement  of  the  St.  Marys  River  to  adapt  it  to  navigation  in 
connection  with  the  barge  canal 150,000 

For  the  improvement  of  Ocilla  River  and  bar 750, 000 

This  line  involves  passing  the  river  at  Ellaville  at  the  elevation  of  their  surface 
and  must  therefore  rise  to  overcome  the  high  ground  beyond.  This  second  summit 
or  high  level  will  extend  nearly  to  the  Enconfeenee  River,  about  30  miles,  and  may  be 
fed  by  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  San  Pedro  Bay.  St.  Marks  River  may  be 
a  better  terminus  for  this  canal  than  the  Ocilla. 
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CONCLUSION. 

??  'tlio  foregoing  report  of  the  important  preliminary  survey  committed 
^  desire  to  Kny,  with  the  means  placed  at  my  disposal  1  have  done  and 
^'Viat  I  could  for  its  prosecution  and  cumpletion,  in  accordance  with 
^a  furnished  for  my  guidance.  Much  information  that  would  he  of 
^  t^be  work  has  heen  necessarily  omitted  for  want  oflargt?r  means, 
^ea,l  lias  heen  obtained .  £uouc;b,  at  least,  has  been  learned  to  estab- 
'^'^ut  facts  that  the  Okefiuokee  Swamp  is  well  adapted,  by  its  physical 
*^^perviou8  soil,  to  form  the  bottom  of  a  great  reservoir  for  the  coUec- 
^'tion  of  storage  water  to  supply  a  summit  level,  and  it  is  also  capable 
/^y  reason  of  its  large  area  and  that  of  its  contiguous  water  sheds  sus- 
;***iuage  into  it,  an  abundant  supply  of  water  to  feed  the  summit  level 
^P  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I  havo,  it 
••^ced  the  Suwanee  River  as  a  factor  in  this  supply,  but  there  can  be 
*  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  that  a  thorough  drainage  of  the  water  surface 
"*  "Would  naturally  flow  into  the  Oketinokee  Swamp)  will  develop  the 
'^' liters  of  the  Suwanee  River  may  bo  dispensed  with  altogether.  It 
^t  T&pon  a  fnrther  series  of  levelings,  that  it  would  be  better  to  bring  the 
'^^  lock  after  passing  Ellaville,  or  to  carry  it  farther  north  at  that  point, 
^  ^lie  heavy  cutting  through  the  ridge  lying  between  the  Suwanee  and 
^vers. 

^ever,  only  a  question  of  cost.    I  am  always  in  favor  of  the  shortest 
V^<5  transportation,  if  they  are  practicable,  as  the  difference  in  cost  of 
^^  not  to  be  considered  in  comparison  with  the  perpetual  cost  of  opera- 
^irs, 
^  Mahon  was  originally  in  charge  of  the  work  and  constructed  the  out- 

Winn  has  materially  assisted  as  the  most  reliable  engineer  in  charge  of 

^«ry  reepectfully,  yonx  obedient  servant, 

S.  L.  Fremont, 
United  States  Aasietant  Engineer, 

Q.  A.  QlIXMORB, 

^^ni-Colonel,  Cer^e  of  Engineers, 


ESTIMATE  OF  COST  OF  PBBUMINART  PROJECT  SUBMITTBD. 

Cubic  yards.  • 

m  of  summit  level 71,342,400 

>n  of  other  levels 22,826,760 

m  of  basins  at  locks 1,307,600 

^n  of  passing  places 600,000 

96, 076,  760 

65,lll,360,at20cent8....  $13,022,272 

30,965,  too,  at  30 cents....      9,289,620 

lent,  summit  level >....  908, 160 

lent,  other  levels 11,645,040 

12, 553, 200 
»er   cent   settlement  for  raising 
knd  connections 2,510,640 

of 15, 063, 840,  at  15  cents....      2,259,576 


24, 571, 468 


re  in  Okefiuokee  Swamp: 
ments,  12  feet  wide  on  top,  43^ 

)n  west  side 2,566,080 

on  east  side 564,960 

along  canal 1,440,000 

[  excavated  and  replaced  under 
464,000 


6,035,040;  at  20  oents....        l,Q(n,<m 
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2a,  Feeders — 2  of  8  miles,  1  of  9  miles — 15 
feet  on   bottom,  12  feet  deep;  15 

miles  12  feet  on  bottom,  12  feet  deep.  1, 544, 800,  at  20  cents... 
3  sets  bulkheads,  valves,  and  ^ates,  1,800 

cubic  yards  of  masonry,  at  $7 $12, 600 

63,000  pounds  castings,  at  10  cents 6, 300 

3,000 pounds  wrought  iron,at  15  cents .  450 


3  locks,  10  feet  lift,  west  side: 
1,350  cubic  yards  cut  stone,  at  $20.. 
190,254  cubic  yards  concrete,  at  $5  . 
Lock  ^ates : 

1  pair  upper  gates..  194,  GOO  pounds. 

Lower  gates 262,  710  pounds. 


One  set 457, 310  pounds. 

And  6  sets,  2,743,860  pounds,  at  8  cents. 
Valves,  chains,  and  gearing 


27,000 
951, 270 


219,509 

29,880 


5  locks,  15  feet  lift,  west  side: 

1,880  cubic  yards  cut  stono,  at  $20 

•  368,780  cubic  yards  concrete,  at  $5 

Lock  gates,  one  set,  486,500  pounds,  10 

sets,  4,865,000  pounds,  at  8  cents 

Chains,  valves,  gcariug,  &c 

6  locks,  15  feet  lift,  east  side : 

2,82C  cubic  yards  cut  stone,  at  $20 

470,988  cubic  yards  concrete,  at  $5 

Lock  gates,  as  above : 
486,500  pounds  X  12  r=  5, 8S8, 000  pounds, 

at  8  cents 

Valves,  gearing,  &c 

Saint  Marys  River  lock,  15  feet  lift : 

17,710  piles,  at  $4 

139,000  feet  B.  M.  sheet  pili ng,  at  $30 

63,628  cubic  yards  concrete,  at  $5 

470  cubic  yards  cut  stone,  at  $20 

Lock   gates,    486,500    pounds    x  2   = 

973,000  pounds,  at  8  cents 

Chains^  valves,  and  gearing 


37,600 
1, 843, 900 

389,200 
49,800 


56,400 
2, 354, 940 


467,040 
59, 760 


70,840 

4,170 

318, 140 

9,400 

77,840 
9,960 


4.  Dam  on  Suwannee: 

Masonry  in  dam  and  foundation 
Masonry  in  wings,  etc] 


10, 250 
11,800 


22, 050,  at  $6 

Additional  enibankineut,  73,500,  at  25  cents 

Cribs,  $2,000;  coflerdaiu,  $10,000 

For  500  linear  feet  inovjible  dam  on  top  of  masonry  dnni,5  feet  high, 
chanoine  wickets,  with  trestle  bridge  above,  7  icet  higb 


5.  Crossing  Alapaha  and  Withlacoochce  (estimated) 
Add  cribs  here  and  elsewhere 


6.  2  railroad  bridges : 

2  circular  drawpiers,  with  rest  piers 2,070*4  cubic  yards. 

4  lateral  jiiors 929*6  cubic  yards. 

3,000,  at  $5 


19,S@ 


328,  »i) 


1,227,® 


2,320,500 


2,938,140 


490,350 


6,976,619 


132,800 

18,375 

12,000 

9,000 


171,675 


160,  OiX) 
19,320 


179,330 


15,000 
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6.  2  railroad  bridges — Continued. 
Sapentrncture : 

2  drawspans,  130  feet  long,  $9,800  each $19,600 

2  fixed  spans,  56  feet  long,  $1,710  each 3,420 

12-5Mfeet  B.  M.  timber,  at  $40 500 

Total  for  2  bridges 38,520 


7.  Ten  highway  bridges,  15,000  yards  masonry,  at  $5 75, 000 

Superstructare  drawspaus $59,780 

Superstructure  fixed  spans 17, 100 

76,880 


151, 800 


8.  Land  damages,  117'°  X  i^^lS  +  square  miles  -f-  . ..      9, 600  acres. 

200  square  miles  of  swamp 128, 000  acres. 

Reservoir  on  Suwannee,  25™  X  2" 32, 000  acres. 

Or  41,600  acres,  at  $20 832,000 

128, 000  acres,  at  $2 256,000 

1, 088, 000 


9.  Harbor  on  Gulf  coast : 

Dredging  channels,  3,138,700  yards,  at  15  cents 470, 805 

Dredging  basins,  420,000  yards,  at  15  cents 63,000 

Excavation  of  hard  material  in  channels  200  feet  wide,  1,481,568 

yards,  at $1.50 2,222,352 

79,200  feet  B.  M.  jetties  =  2,000,760  cubic  yards,  at  $1 2, 003, 760 

4, 759, 917 


LO.  Saint  Marys  River    improvement,  estimated  for  29  miles,  to  be 

straightened,  deepened,  &,o 2, 000, 000 

LI.  Cumberland  Sound  and  mouth  of  Saint  Marys  River  (as  detailed  esti- 
mate)       2,071,000 

Reservoir  on  Suwannee  River : 
Dam  of  Suwannee  reservoir — 

Foundation,  concrete 1, 496  cubic  yards. 

Dam,  concrete 28,500  cubic  yards. 

Wing  walls,  concrete 13, 884  cubic  yards. 

Lock  and  breast  walls,  concrete 3, 623  cubic  yards. 

47, 503,  at  $6 285, 018 

Culvert  pipes  and  valves 13,200 

Lock  gates  and  valves 600 

Crib.  216  M  feet  B.  M.  timber,  at  $40 8,640 

Embankment,  375,000  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents 75,000 


Engine  house,  &c $100,000 

Engine,  boilers^  and  centrifugal  pumps 280, 000 

Cost  of  operation  annuaUy,  $10,952,  capitalized  at  6  per 

cent 182,533 


382,458 


562,533 


944,991 


If  this  second  plan  should  be  adopted^  the  amount  of  the  estimate 

on  another  page 43,343,747 

will  be  diminished  bv  the  cost  of  the  northern  reservoir  in  Okefino- 

kee  Swamp  with  its  feeden 878,496 

42, 465, 251 
and  increased  by  the  above  estimate  for  the  Suwannee  reservoir 

and  pumping  station 944,991 

Amount  for  this  project 43,410,242 

16  per  cent  as  above 6,945,638 


8.  mis.  6 9  ^,^^,%^ 
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ESTIMATE    OF  ANNUAL  REPAIRS  AND  OPERATING  EXPENSES. 

Canal  prism,  banks,  slopes,  ditches,  riprap,  122  miles,  at  $1,000  per  mile  ..  $122,00 
Locks  and  lock  gates : 

For  masonry  locks,  each $1,000 

For  renewal  of  lock  gates  in  20  years 2,500 

For  annual  repairs,  painting,  &c 2,000 

15  locks,  $5,500 82,50 

Repairs  of  dams,  $15,000 ;  reservoirs,  $15.000 30.00 

Atlantic  Harbor  and  Saint  Marys  River : 

100,000  cubic  yards  dredging $15,000 

2,000  cubic  yards  stone  on  jetties 8,  OtX) 

23,® 

Gulf  Harbor,  20,000  yards  dredging 3,000 

1,000  yards  stone 4,000 

7,  Oft 

Dredging  in  silt  basins  and  canal,  600,000  cubic  yards 90,  Wi 

j  Total  repairs 354,30( 

Operating  expenses : 

Administration  and  general  expenses $80, 000 

Locks 54, 000 

Harbor  lights,  buoys.  &o 13.  500 

'■ 147,50 

Repairs  and  operating  expenses 502,  Ot 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Q.   A.    GiLLMORE, 

Lieut,  Col.  of  Engineera,  BvU  Maj,  Ge^ 

o 
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IS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  CTNITED  STATES. 


March  15,  1894. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  GAiiLiNGEE  submitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Resolvedj  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  be  directed  to  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  separate  lists,  the 
names  of  all  clerks  appointed,  promoted,  reduced,  and  dismissed  since 
the  fourth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  the 
State  to  which  each  clerk  is  credited. 
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IIabch  15, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Peffeb  sabmitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Resolvedy  That  the  Gomtnictee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post'-Boads  be, 
and  it  is  hereby,  instructed  to  consider  and  report  whether  the  postal 
laws  and  regulations  ought  not  to  be  so  amended  that  any  person  shall 
have  the  right  to  mail  any  periodical,  tract,  leaflet,  or  other  similar 
Xjublication,  by  the  sack  or  otherwise,  and  have  the  same  delivered  to 
any  receiver  of  mail  at  any  domestic  post-office  when  the  ix>stage  is 
prepaid  thereon  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound  or  fractional  part 
thereof,  and  when  such  publications  are  not  of  obscene  or  imuioral 
character,  not  issued  for  advertising  purposes,  nor  to  incite  riot  or  in- 
surrection. 

O 
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HE^Riisra 

BEFORE  THE 

!OMMITTEE  ON  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE, 

FEBRUARY    91,    1894. 


March  14, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  21, 1894. 

The  committee  met  in  the  Marble  room  of  the  Capitol  at  10  a.  m. 
Present:  The  chairman  (Mr,  Hoab)  and  Senators  Teller,  Wol- 

OTT,  BLACB35UEN,  and  HiLL. 

The  speakers  were  introduced  by  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Bsociation,  Mrs.  K.  F.  Avery,  of  Somerton,  Pa.,  the  tot  speaker  being 
^ev.  Ida  Holton. 

REMAEKS  OF  EEV.  IDA  HULTOV. 

Mr.  Chaibmaiy:  In  life  there  are  things  organic  and  inorganic.  In 
thinking  of  haman  life  anywhere  and  everywhere  we  find  it  an  organ- 
sm,  and  there  are  no  diverse  parts  that  have  not  relation  each  to  the 
>ther  and  to  aU  parts.  And  so  we  find  it  in  human  life.  There  can  be 
lo  part  of  the  human  being  that  has  not  relation  to  every  other  part, 
ind  therefore  that  which  concerns  the  whole  must  concern  each  part 
>f  the  whole.  Therefore  that  which  concerns  the  man  half  of  human- 
ty  must  concern  the  woman  half,  and  that  which  is  necessary  to  the 
ievelopment  of  humanity  as  a  whole  must  be  necessary  to  the  devel- 
)pment  of  each  half  of  the  human  whole.  We  find  that  is  true  of  the 
w'hole  life.  There  is  no  meaning  in  life  except  development,  continu- 
ras  development,  progressive  development;  and  if  it  is  necessary  for 
)ne  half  to  have  certain  things  in  its  development  it  must  be  necessary 
so  the  other  half. 

This  is  all  that  women  ask,  simply  a  chance  to  develop,  simply  a 
chance  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  so. 
When  I  say  that,  I  do  not  mean  it  in  a  theological  sense.  I  mean  saJ- 
iration  in  the  sense  of  development  within  themselves.  We  ask  this, 
ind  this  alone.  We  ask  nothing  because  we  are  women.  We  ask 
everything  because  we  are  human,  because  before  a  woman  is  a  wife  or 
I  mother,  or  a  sister,  or  a  daughter,  she  is  a  human  being.  We  ask  it 
because  we  feel  that  we  have  an  inalienable  right  to  every  oppoxlwrntj 
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which  life  presents  for  our  development.  We  ask  it  because  we  M 
that  we  have  an  inalienable  right  to  enter  eveiy  door,  to  tread  evay 
pathway,  to  solve  every  problem,  to  ask  and  answer  every  questioa 
that  is  associated  with  haman  development.  What  life  means  to  usin 
its  details — the  every-dayness  of  life — is  the  means  to  the  end,  the  ead 
being  human  development.  Sunple  minds  have  taken  the  care  of  tk 
body  as  the  end  of  life,  and  have  acted  as  if  it  were  so;  but  the  body  ii 
only  the  means  to  an  end.  Therefore  we  are  finding  that  this  more- 
ment  is  one  of  the  means  in  the  development  of  all  the  faculties  aod 
powers  of  the  soul  of  the  human. 

In  all  the  details  and  obligations  of  life  everything  is  a  means  to 
an  end;  nothing  is  an  end  in  itself.  Therefore,  national  life  is  a  means 
to  an  end — the  end  being  human  development.  There  is  no  end  in 
national  life.  It  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  any  more  than  any  other  point 
in  human  life  is  an  end;  it  is  a  means  to  an  end. 

We  only  ask  this  suffrage  as  our  right,  as  our  right  to  work  out  oar 
own  development,  and  to  make  humanity  mean  more  in  the  future  than 
it  has  meant  in  the  past.  We  do  not  ask  it  simply  for  ourselves.  We 
do  not  ask  it  simply  that  we  may  vote.  We  only  want  it  so  that  we 
shall  enter  into  the  life  of  humanity. 

We  do  not  want  the  masculine  in  the  woman  entering  into  the  devel- 
opment of  human  life.  We  want  the  womanly  part  of  human  natnre 
to  enter  into  the  makeup  of  human  life,  so  as  to  affect  the  national  life. 
It  is  the  womanly  element  that  is  needed  to  do  it.  We  have  no  symr 
pathy  with  the  thought  that  we  seek  suffrage  because  women  want  to 
be  men,  or  because  they  want  to  do  men's  work  in  men's  ways.  They 
simply  want  it,  as  women,  to  do  women's  work.  It  is  not  because  they 
hope  to  forsake  the  home,  but  they  want  it  so  that  they  may  develop 
themselves  and  make  home  mean  more;  they  want  it  to  help  them  to 
realize  that  they  are  a  part  of  humanity;  that  humanity  respects  thm 
as  such,  and  that  they  are  helping  men  and  women  to  be  purer  said 
better  in  the  generations  as  they  go  across  the  earth. 


EEMAEKS  OF  MISS  ALICE  STONE  BLACKWELL. 

The  next  lady  introduced  to  the  committee  was  Miss  Alice  Stone 
BlackweU,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  recording  secretary  of  the  association. 
Miss  Stone  said : 

Mr.  Gh AIRMAN  AND  Gbntlemen  OP  THE  COMMITTEE :  As  we  wew 
coming  along  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol  on  our  way  to  this  heariDgl 
overheard  a  gentleman  who,  I  think,  is  a  member  of  Congress,  say: 
"We  shall  have  to  let  the  women  vote.  This  is  what  we  are  coming 
to."  I  suppose  he  meant  that  this  perpetual  procession  of  women 
through  the  halls  of  the  Capitol  will  go  on  until  their  efforts  are  crowned 
with  success.  That  gentleman  was  a  true  prophet.  We  will  continne 
to  come  here  until  the  suf&age  comes  to  us. 

-One  very  common  argument  against  giving  suffrage  to  women  is  tht£ 
the  majority  of  women  themselves  do  not  want  it.  I  shall  confine  mf 
remarks  this  morning  to  that  one  point.  Untortunately  that  argumeot 
proves  too  much.  The  various  successive  changes  that  have  takeo 
place  in  regard  to  the  person  and  property,  and  educational  and  pro- 
fessional opportunities  of  women  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  been 
much  greater  than  the  change  that  is  now  asked  for;  and  every  one  of 
those  successive  steps  (all  of  which  are  now  generally  approved)  ir«8 
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ide  before  a  majority  of  women  asked  for  it,  and  even  against  the 
lapproval  of  a  majority  of  women. 

^hen  a  merchant  in  a  town  in  Maine  employed  the  first  woman  in 
I  store,  the  men  of  the  place  boycotted  the  store  and  the  women 
held  the  men.  When  the  effort  was  made  to  have  women  study 
dicine,  and  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell  dared  to  do  so,  not  only  did  the  men 
J  very  severe  things,  but  even  the  women  refused  to  speak  to  her,  and 
lave  heard  her  say  that  the  contemptuous  and  irritating  remarks  of 
3  women  made  were  even  more  painful  than  the  opposition  from  the 
11.  So,  too,  when  the  effort  was  begun  to  be  made  to  secure  equal 
jperty  rights  to  the  women.  Women  said  of  it  with  contempt:  "Do 
a  think  &at  1  would  give  myself  where  I  would  not  give  my  prop- 
,jV^  So,  too,  with  the  effort  to  secure  higher  education  for  women. 
^u  recollect  with  what  contempt  it  was  received, 
[n  eastern  countries  where  the  women  are  shut  up  in  zenanas  and  are 
b  permitted  to  appear  on  the  streets  unveiled,  women  themselves 
hold  those  restrictions.  The  Chinese  lady  is  just  as  proud  of  her 
all  feet  as  any  American  woman  is  of  her  personal  adornment. 
ey  tell  us  that  in  India  the  masses  of  the  Hindoo  women  are  so 
Lch  opposed  to  the  idea  of  education  that,  when  a  progressive  Hin- 
0  proposes  to  educate  his  little  daughter,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
men  of  the  family  to  threaten  to  commit  suicide.  They  have  always 
>ught  that  a  learned  woman  is  a  monstrosity,  and  that  if  a  woman 
iild  read  and  write  she  would  lose  her  husband's  affection  and  lose 
r  high  place  in  the  heart  of  her  fanrfly. 

The  objections  to  giving  woman  suffrage  are  only  the  same  objections 
a.t  have  been  made  to  every  one  of  these  successive  steps  in  the  prog- 
»s  of  women.  They  have  been  found  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  They 
ve  not  been  the  dreadlul  things  which  they,  at  first,  appeared  to  be. 
Then,  again,  we  can  see  that  we  have  much  more  sentiment  among 
Allien  in  favor  of  the  change  now  asked  for  than  there  was  in  favor  of 
y  of  the  other  changes.  A  member  of  Congress  has  said  that  there 
3  more  petitions  presented  to  Congress  for  woman  suffrage  than  on 
y  other  subject,  and  that,  in  every  case  where  there  are  petitions  for 
tirage  and  remonstrances  against  it,  the  petitioners  have  always  out- 
luibered  the  remonstrants  by  5  to  1,  and  sometimes  by  50  to  1.  The 
inonstrants  in  Massachusetts  have  ceased  sending  in  remonstrances 
(*ause  they  can  not  find  any  one  to  sign  them.  So  that  I  think  it  is 
rly  proved  that  the  women  who  take  any  lively  interest  in  the  ques- 
>n,  for  or  against,  are  generally  in  favor  of  it.  And  we  say  that  it 
only  fair  that  those  who  do  not  care  about  the  matter  at  all  should 
t  be  counted. 

Of  those  who  do  take  a  lively  interest  in  it  the  great  majority  is  in 
vox  of  it.  Formerly  there  was  very  little  sentiment  in  favor  of  woman 
ffrage;  but  to-day  there  is  a  great  deal.  A  New  York  woman,  in  the 
uvention  which  this  association  has  just  held  in  Washington,  told  me 
e  other  day  that  she  has  been  lecturing  and  traveling  in  the  country 
stricts  for  woman  suffrage.  She  is  not  a  celebrated  woman,  and  she 
res  no  more  for  suffrage  than  hundreds  of  others.  She  has  oeen  rid- 
g  from  village  to  village  in  an  open  sleigh,  and  undergoing  all  kinds 
hardships;  but  she  says  that  she  is  not  going  to  take  a  moment's 
sure  until  woman  suffrage  is  secured,  and  then  she  will  be  satisfied 
lie  down  and  die. 

When  this  suffrage  movement  war  begun  there  was  very  little  desire 
accomplish  it.  Now,  there  is  a  great  deal.  One  of  the  speakers  at 
r  convention  this  week  illustrated  it  by  a  story  that  she  told  oi  1\jo 
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frogs,  one  an  optimistic  and  the  other  a  pessimistic.  They  fell  into& 
paU  of  milk.  The  pessimistic  frog  let  himself  sink  to  the  bottom  of  tbe 
pail  and  lay  there.  Bntthe  optimistic  firog  continued  to  make  a  straggle 
to  rise  until  finally  he  churned  a  large  pat  of  butter,  on  which  he  floated 
and  escaped.  So,  when  we  began  this  struggle  tiiere  was  very  little 
encouragement  for  us,  but  we  have  kept  up  the  agitation  until  we  have 
produced  a  mass  of  public  opinion  almost  large  enough  for  us  to  climb 
up  on  and  escape. 

Senator  Wolgott.  Has  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Association  made  any 
estimate  or  kept  any  record  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  woman 
vote  in  those  States  where  woman  suffrage  has  been  established  1  In 
other  words,  is  the  number  of  women  voting  growing  more  or  less  from 
year  to  year  t 

Miss  Blagkwell.  I  can  not  speak  of  any  other  State  than  Massa- 
chusetts. During  the  last  six  years  the  woman  vote  in  Boston  lias 
averaged  about  ten  times  what  it  was  during  the  preceding  six  years. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Somebody  told  me  in  Boston  the  other  day  that 
of  late  years  the  number  of  women  voting  was  falling  off;  and,  if  so,  I 
would  like  to  hear  some  reason  for  it. 

Miss  Blagkwell.  That  was  an  erroneous  statement.  In  1888  tboe 
was  an  unprecedentedly  large  school  vote  in  consequence  of  a  particu- 
larly exciting  election,  and  20,000  women  voted. 

Senator  Wolcott.  How  many  women  voters  are  there  in  Boston! 

Miss  Blagkwell.  T  can  not  give  the  figures.  The  woman  vote 
declined  for  several  years  aftet*  1888,  the  emergency  having  passed 
away.  But  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  vote  has  been  increasing. 
We  have  now  about  10,000  women  vote  every  year. 

Senator  Wolcott.  In  Boston  1 

Miss  Blagkwell.  Yes,  about  10,000.  Previous  to  the  election  ol 
1888  the  average  woman  vote  was  about  1,000. 

The  Ghaibman.  There  are  about  70,000  voters  in  Boston. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  as  suffrage  extends  from 
year  to  year,  the  intelligent  vote  will  be  more  largely  cast  every  year? 

Miss  Blagkwell.  My  opinion  is  that  the  vote  of  women  will  be  is 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  just  as  with  men.  In  the 
State  of  Kansas  where  women  have  municipal  suffrage,  the  vote  is  very 
large,  and  is  increasing  at  every  election,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  governor  and  others.  In  Wyoming  where  women  have  ftill  suffrage, 
they  vote  as  largely  as  the  men.  In  the  Presidential  election  the  vote  of 
men  is  very  large;  in  the  State  election  it  is  smaller,  and  in  the  muni- 
cipal election  it  is  smaller  still.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the  women.  I 
think  that  that  is  very  wrong  and  very  foolish,  because  people  should 
be  as  careM  to  secure  a  good  school  board  as  to  secure  a  good  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  That  is  a  new  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  say 
ing  that,  in  the  matter  of  foolishness  ^^  Ood  Almighty  made  the  women 
to  match  the  men." 

Senator  Wolcott.  Do  the  statistics  of  Wyoming  show  that  the 
women  vote  as  generally  as  the  menf 

Miss  Blagkwell.  Statistics  collected  a  few  years  ago  show  tiiat 
nine- tenths  of  the  women  of  Wyoming  vote,  and  only  eight- tenths  of 
the  men.  I  think,  however,  that  those  statistics  refer  to  one  special 
election  in  one  town;  but  they  are  supposed  to  be  a  fair  average*  Hi& 
Colby,  who  is  an  authority  on  Wyoming,  will  speak  later. 
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3Ir8.  L.  Mitchell,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  the  next  lady  intro- 
duced, said: 

Pennsylvania  has  began  to  fall  in  line  on  this  i)oint  of  aofh^age.  Colo- 
rado has  come  in,  and  New  York  and  Kansas;  bnt  Pennsylvania,  the 
land  of  the  Quakers,  where  women  have  always  stood  eqnaJ  by  the 
side  of  men  in  all  questions  of  church  and  home,  should  come  in  now 
and  confidently  and  emphatically  demand  the  right  of  women  to  vote. 
[Mrs.  Mitchell  gave  her  time  to  Kansas.] 

REMARKS  OF  MRS.  AVHA  L.  DIOOS,  OF  KASSAS. 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Diaas,  of  Kansas,  was  the  next  speaker.  She  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  I  think  it  may  be 
fiairly  said  that  woman  suffrage  has  been  more  fully  and  largely  tested 
Ln  Kansas  than  anywhere  else — not  forgetting  at  all  that  Wyoming 
and  the  State  of  Washington  have  tested  fall  snfi'rage,  whereas  we  in 
Kansas  have  only  tested  it  along  the  lines  of  municipal  action.  In  two 
instances,  at  the  last  municipal  election,  the  woman  vote  exceeded  the 
vote  of  the  men  in  two  cities.  Whether  the  election  was  exciting  or 
not  we  have  gained  in  proportion  to  the  men.  There  has  been  a  steady 
increase  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  all  the  way  through. 
All  the  old  theoretical  objections  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  used 
against  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  women  in  Kansas.  There  is  not  a 
single  living  theoretical  objection  there.  They  have  been  all  dissipated 
by  actual  facts.  We  see  that  our  homes  are  well  taken  care  of.  The 
idle,  false  objection  that  women  would  neglect  their  homes  if  they  got 
the  ballot  has  died  long  ago. 

No  man  could  possibly  make  himself  more  ridiculous  than  to  rise 
before  a  Kansas  audience  and  make  such  an  objection.  Some  men  may 
still  fall  into  the  trap  by  saying  that  governments  are  based  upon  force 
and  that  women  should  not  vote  because  they  can  not  tight.  Some 
men  may  stiU  make  that  objection  because  it  has  not  been  tested.  We 
have  not  fought,  we  know;  we  might,  but  we  do  not  want  to. 

Now  I  am  going  to  show  you  in  the  most  practical  way  I  can  the 
state  of  public  sentiment  that  has  grown  up  out  of  our  use  of  the  ballot 
in  the  municipal  elections  of  Kansas. 

I  assure  you  that  no  politician  there  to-day  who  had  the  slightest 
hox>e  of  gaining  favor  firom  the  public,  or  who  had  any  political  ambi- 
tion whatever,  and  expected  to  gain  office,  would  rise  before  a  Kansas 
audience  and  say  anything  derogatory  to  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of 
women.  The  very  last  thing  that  a  man  i^eeking  office  and  desiring  to 
get  it  would  do  would  be  to  declare  against  woman  suffrage;  but  no 
party  or  politician  that  hopes  to  gain  anything  will  for  a  moment  oppose 
the  enfranchisement  of  women.  The  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  equal 
rights  has  grown,  and  I  am  going  to  show  it  to  you  practically  today 
by  yielding  the  rest  of  my  time,  and  foregoing  the  pleasure  to  myself  of 
addressing  the  committee  any  longer.  I  now  introduce  to  you  a  Eepre- 
sentative  in  Congress  from  our  State — ^the  Hon.  John  Davis.  He  will 
speak  for  Kansas, 
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Mr,  Davis  said : 

Mr.  President  and  Senators:  By  request  of  the  ladies  present! 
beg  to  present  a  very  brief  statement  and  argument  of  the  subject  of 
equal  or  impartial  suffrage. 

Sulfrage  is  the  soil  out  of  which  grows  government.  K  the  soil  is 
narrow  and  meager,  permitting  the  exercise  of  a  single  will  only,  we 
call  the  government  a  monarchy  or  despotism.  When  the  suffrage  soil 
is  broader,  permitting  the  exercise  and  expression  of  the  will  of  a  class 
of  citizens,  the  government  is  called  an  aristocracy. 

When  suffrage  is  still  wider  and  more  liberal,  conforming  to  the  lavs 
of  nature  and  justice  among  all  classes  of  citizens,  we  call  the  goveni- 
ment  a  democracy. 

Suffrage  is  founded  on  natural  right,  and  all  citizens  have  equal 
claims  to  it;  but,  like  all  natural  rights,  it  is  subject  to  restraints  and 
limitations  when  citizens  enter  into  a  state  of  civilized  society.  Ci?- 
ilized  governments  justly  claim  the  right  to  limit  citizenship  to  native- 
born  persons,  and  aliens  can  become  citizens  only  on  certain  prescribed 
conditions  which  shall  purge  them  of  their  alienism.  Even  the  natural 
right  to  life  and  liberty  may  be  restrained  and  limited  when  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  society  demand  it.  But  no  natural  right  can  justly  be 
restrained  and  limited  unless  society  can  render  just  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  doing  so.  It  does  not  devolve  on  the  individual,  nor  on 
any  class  of  individuals,  to  show  that  they  possess  the  right  of  suffrage. 
It  is  a  preexisting  natural  right  possessed  by  all  alike;  and  unless 
society  can  show  that  in  given  cases  it  is  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
society  that  said  natural  right  shall  be  restrained  and  limited,  it  most 
be  conceded. 

The  question  as  to  what  the  restraints  and  limitations  shall  be  and 
to  whom  they  shall  apply  is  always  answered  by  the  governing  power. 
If  the  governing  power  is  a  monarch  or  despot,  the  king  is  little 
restrained  and  his  subjects  are  much  restrained,  and  perhaps  oppressed, 
reducing  them  to  great  inconvenience  and  distress.  If  the  governiag 
power  is  an  aristocracy,  then  we  find  class  laws,  favoring  the  few  and 
oppressing  the  many.  In  a  democracy  or  republic,  where  the  will  of 
the  people  is  supreme,  restraints  should  be  equally  borne  and  all  rights 
equally  enjoyed  as  the  welfare  and  best  interests  of  society  may  demand. 

Society  has  many  ways  of  expressing  its  opinions  and  judgments  on 
economic  and  political  questions,  but  the  tangible  and  ultimate  plan  is 
by  the  ballot.  The  ballot  is  a  means  of  recording  an  individual  opinion^ 
which,  when  counted  and  computed  with  other  individual  opinions, 
recorded  in  the  same  authoritative  way,  shall  indicate  the  aggregate 
public  opinion  on  any  given  subject.  Plainly,  then,  in  civilized  society, 
only  those  should  vote  who  can  form  or  entertain  opinions,  and  whose 
opinions  when  formed  are  in  friendly  accord  with  the  principles  of  the 
civilized  society  in  question.  Infants,  lunatics,  and  idiots  can  not  foim 
opinions,  hence  infants,  lunatics,  and  idiots  should  be  restrained  from 
voting.  Criminals  do  not  entertain  opinions  friendly  to  the  societj 
with  which  they  are  at  variance,  and  aliens  are  not  supposed  to  forni 
friendly  opinions  toward  a  society  which  is  in  competition  with  that  of 
which  they  are  native-born  members,  or  with  a  society  whose  genius 
they  have  had  no  opportunity  of  understanding.  Hence  criminals  suid 
aliens  should  be  restrained  from  voting.  But  if  infants,  idiots,  luna- 
tics, criminals,  and  aliens  should  in  any  just  and  lawful  manner  become 
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^ur^ed  or  free  from  their  disabilities  then  they  should  be  permitted  to 
ast  the  ballot.  Infants  are  purged  of  infancy  at  the  age  of  21  years. 
^bere  are  fixed  lawful  rules  prescribed  by  which  aliens  are  freed  from 
heir  alienism.  When  thus  freed  from  their  disabilities  infants  and 
liens  very  properly  become  voters.  If  it  is  practicable  to  relieve  idiots, 
j.iiatic8,  and  criminals  of  their  disabilities,  then  they  should  become 
oters,  but  not  otherwise. 

In  our  judgment  sex  should  form  no  bar  or  disability  in  the  matter 
f  voting.  We  find  adultsane  men  and  women  equally  capable  of  form- 
at and  entertaining  opinions.  The  ballot  is  a  means  of  commanding 
espect  and  of  protecting  personal  rights  and  interests.  Men  and 
roinen  are  equally  entitled  to  respect,  and  both  have  personal  rights 
nd  interests  requiring  protection. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  that  the  ballot  rests  ultimately  on  the  bul- 
Bt ;  that  majorities  rule  minorities,  because  majorities  can  defeat  minor- 
ties  on  the  battlefield.  Then  it  is  assumed  that,  therefore,  woman 
bonld  not  cast  the  baUot  because  she  may  not  or  can  not  bear  arms  on 
he  battlefield.  The  conclusion  is  wrong.  The  assumption  is  founded 
•n  the  lowest  ethics  of  savagery,  and  has  no  place  in  civilized  society. 
t  is  assumed  that,  in  some  imaginary  exigency  of  government,  most  of 
he  noncombatants  may  vote  in  the  majority;  that  most  of  the  fight- 
ug  men  able  to  bear  arms  may  vote  in  the  minority;  and  that,  in  such 
^ase,  a  rebellious  minority  could  not  be  coerced  into  submission.  On 
;he  ethics  of  savagery  such  contingencies  may  arise,  but  not  in  civil- 
zed  society. 

In  the  ethics  of  savagery  women  have  little  influence,  and  a  dozen 
craves  may  bully  and  defy  a  thousand  children  and  squaws.  Their 
respect  for  the  helpless  is  slight  and  their  sense  of  patriotism  scarcely 
Bxtends  into  the  future.  Savages  are  little  troubled  with  anxiety  for 
the  welfare  of  posterity.  In  the  ethics  of  savagery  it  is  assumed  that 
woman  is  not  a  combatant,  and  hence  should  be  excluded  from  the 
ballot. 

In  a  thousand  ways  civilized  society  differs  from  savagery.  There 
are  social  ties  and  sentiments  of  patriotism,  and  feelings  of  obligation 
to  our  fellows  in  civilized  society,  not  found  in  savagery.  The  armies 
on  both  sides  were  fidler  during  the  late  war  because  both  male  and 
female  hearts  swelled  with  the  same  patriotism;  because  mothers, 
wives,  and  sisters  said  to  sons,  husbands,  and  brothers,  ''Go";  and 
noble  men  at  Shiloh,  Gettysburg,  and  Chattanooga  fought  more  bravely, 
fell  more  willingly,  and  died  more  cheerfully  because  of  the  well- 
thumbed  pages  of  encouragement  from  mothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts, 
carefully  stowed  away  among  the  soldiers'  personal  treasures.  Female 
courage,  female  patriotism  and  female  voices  were  a  war  power  in  that 
great  struggle,  powerfully  felt  and  grandly  acknowledged  on  both  sides. 

But  this  part  of  the  subject  must  be  built  up  from  the  lowest 
bed-rock.  Let  us  apx>eal  to  physical  facts  plain  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  humblest.  In  what  consists  the  war  power  of  nations  1  All 
history  and  philosophy  since  the  Middle  Ages,  reply,  "The  war 
I>ower  of  nations  and  peoples  consists  of  the  purse  and  the  sword." 
That  statement  being  ^ue,  what  is  the  percentage  of  purse  and  what 
is  the  percentage  of  sword  in  the  most  effective  war  power  1 

Bussia  is  a  military  nation.  There  are,  say,  in  the  entire  Bussian 
Empire  100,000,000  of  people.  On  a  war  footing  the  Empire  musters 
3,000,000  of  soldiers.  What  is  the  percentage  1  The  swords  amount 
to  3  per  cent  of  the  people.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
devoted  to  the  purse  and  to  recuperative  purposes.    Let  us  say^  then^ 
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as  we  safely  may,  that  when  the  Empire  of  Rassia  is  on  an  active  i«r 
tooting,  witli  3,(KM),0(M)  soldiers  in  the  field,  putting  forth  her  atrnost 
power  on  a  hundred  battle-fields,  only  abont  3  per  cent  of  her  x>opulation 
is  under  arms.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  are  devoted  to  arming,  clothing, 
feeding,  encouraging,  paying,  recuperating,  buryitig,  and  replacing  the 
soldiers.  One-half  of  the  money  earners  and  army  supporters  in  Rus- 
sia are  females;  one-half  of  that  incomprehensible,  powerful  military 
arm  of  the  Eussian  Empire  rests  on  the  hearts  and  bones  and  8lnewi< 
of  women.  What  is  true  of  Russia  is  true  of  Germany,  of  France,  of 
England,  and  of  America.  Behind  every  body  of  armed  troops  in  the 
field  there  must  be  an  adequate  supporting  population.  This  is  the  rule 
and  history  of  the  modern,  half-barbarous  war  power.  One-half  of 
any  national  population  may  be  reckoned  female.  Every  loom  and 
spindle  run  a  by  pale-faced  girl  is  a  "  war  power."  Napoleon  beat  tlie 
armies  of  continental  Europe,  but  was  sent  into  exile  by  the  spindles 
and  looms  of  the  British  Islands,  mainly  operated  by  female  hands. 

Mr.  Allison  attributes  England's  wonderful  success  to  the  "perse- 
vering industry  of  the  British  people  and  the  extent  of  the  commerce 
which  they  maintained  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,"  and  to  their 
'<  admirable  system  of  finance,  which  seemed  to  rise  superior  to  every 
difficulty  with  which  it  had  to  contend."  In  short,  England  conquers 
with  the  purse  more  than  by  the  sword.  The  purse  is  fed  and  sustained 
by  the  women  and  noncombatants  of  the  Empire.  The  sword  is  scarcely 
1  per  cent  of  her  inexhaustible  war  power.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  mightiest  generals  of  the  continent  could  only  hold  Napoleon 
in  check — the  women  and  girls  of  Manchester  captured  him,  disarmed 
him,  and  sent  him  into  exile. 

In  the  United  States  over  twenty  millions  of  people  above  the  age  of 
10  years  are  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  Fully  two-thirds  of  them 
are  noncombatants — unfit  for  military  duty  in  the  field  by  reason  of  age 
or  sex,  yet  every  one  of  them  is  a  wealth  producer  and  swells  the  war 
power  of  the  nation.  This  is  indisputable.  Shall  all  noncombatants  be 
deprived  of  the  ballot  because,  by  ultimate  logic  or  chance,  in  some 
imaginary  exigency,  it  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the 
ballot  by  the  use  of  the  bullet?  And  as  noncombatants  can  not  carry 
the  musket,  must  they  therefore  not  vote?  Where  is  the  much-lauded 
gallantry  of  man,  that  he  would  fire  bullets  and  charge  bayonets  in  the 
face  of  his  mother,  his  sister,  his  wife,  his  daughter,  or  his  sweetheart, 
with  not  another  man  noble  and  gallant  enough  to  object?  Such  bru- 
tality and  lack  of  gallantry  must  be  sought  in  a  state  of  savagery  or  in 
the  restricted-suffrage  countries  of  Europe.  It  will  never  be  found  in 
countries  where  the  jwlitical  advancement  of  man  depends  on  the  ballot 
of  woman. 

The  ballot  was  given  to  the  negro,  not  as  a  war  power — ^it  was  rot 
given  until  five  years  after  the  war  was  over — but  for  personal  protec- 
tion. Is  the  negro  with  aballot  in  his  hand  respected  more  or  lesson  that 
account?  The  question  is  too  silly  for  serious  consideration.  Woman 
needs  the  ballot  for  self  protection.  Will  man  treat  woman  with  more 
or  less  respect  and  gallantry  when  he  finds  her  vote  necessary  to  th« 
gratification  of  his  "manly  aspirations?''  Does  a  lad  treat  his  lass 
with  more  or  less  respect  and  gallantry  when  on  bended  knee  he  avert 
that  her  "consent"  is  necessary  to  his  future  happiness?  What  sort 
of  a  figure  would  he  cut,  musket  in  hand,  marching  and  shooting  witk 
the  rebellious  minority,  with  his  mother,  sister,  and  lady  love  standing 
unarmed  on  the  other  side  to  be  shot?  Such  absurdities  belongs  to  th« 
ethica  of  savagery,  or  to  the  narrow-suffrage  countiies  of  the  world. 
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The  units  of  civilized  society  are  dual,  yet  anited,  consisting  of  the 
rong  right  arm  of  man  and  the  warm  oeating  heart  of  woman;  with 
unity  of  intellectual  and  moral  forces.  Show  me  an  institution  of 
(ciety  where  a  man  delights  to  enter  in  company  with  his  mother, 
ster,  wife  or  daughter,  and  I  will  show  you  an  institution  which  tends 
civilization.  Show  me  an  institution  where  man  does  not  desire  to 
eet  his  mother,  sister,  wife,  or  daughter,  and  I  will  show  you  an  insti- 
tion  which  tends  to  barbarism.  Show  me  the  voting  place  where 
)men  are  excluded  and  I  will  show  you  a  place  repulsive  to  the  best 
3ments  of  society  and  frequently  in  need  of  police  guardianship. 
low  me  a  i)lace  where  women  cast  their  ballots,  and  I  will  show  you 
rpeted  rooms  and  tables  embellished  with  flowers,  and  not  requiring 
•lice  protection. 

The  question  to-day  is  not  whether  women  desire  to  vote.  But,  Is  it 
tter  for  society  that  men  and  women  should  vote  together  t  It  is  the 
ity  of  wisdom  and  patriotism  to  consider  and  decide  this  question. 
IT  Christian  civilization  depends  upon  its  right  solution.  The  exer- 
$e  of  the  voting  franchise  is  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  privilege. 
jVIt.  President,  we  should  approach  new  experiments  in  government 
refully.  Our  system  of  government  with  a  union  of  States  under  one 
ueral  head  is  wise  and  fortunate.  New  advancements  in  the  upward 
firch  of  progress  may  be  tested  on  a  small  scale  at  first,  and  then 
[opted  more  widely  or  laid  aside,  without  harm  to  the  General  Gov- 
nment  or  to  sister  States.  The  State  of  Kansas  has  adopted  munici- 
il  snfi'rage  for  women,  with  great  benefit  to  society.  It  is  now  pre- 
ssed to  extend  the  franchise  for  woman  in  that  State  to  an  equality 
Lth  man.  Many  other  States  have  done  as  much  as  Kansas  has,  and 
•me  have  done  all  that  we  propose  to  do,  with  no  harm  reported  from 
ly.  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  it  is  now  asked  of  you  to  earnestly 
)nsider  the  subject  of  making  equal  suffrage  for  man  and  woman  the 
olicy  of  the  nation,  either  State  by  State  or  the  nation,  as  in  your 
dgment  may  be  thought  best  for  society. 


BEKAEKS  OF  HB8.  SARAH  CLAT  BEHHETT,  OF  XEHTUCET. 

The  next  lady  introduced  was  Mrs.  Sarah  Glat  Beni^btt,  of  Ken- 
icky. 

Mrs.  Bennett  said:  Mr.  Ghaibman  and  Gentle^cbn:  Black  men 
id  women  voted  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  about  eighteen  years 
hen  our  National  Government  was  first  organized,  New  Jersey  having 
itered  the  Union  with  a  constitution  adopted  in  1776,  and  did  not 
rescribe  either  whiteness  or  masculineness  as  a  qualification  for  voting, 
o  it  is  impossible  for  any  person  to  hold  that  the  right  to  vote  for 
lembers  of  the  United  States  House  of  Eepresentatives  is  derived  from 
ir  National  Gonstitution,  without  admitting  that  black  men  and  women 
re  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  Gongress  by  the  people  of  the 
nited  States,  when  they  said  in  the  first  article  of  the  Gonstitution  that 
le  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  comx)osed  of  members  chosen 
rery  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States. 
But  in  1870,  after  the  fourteenth  amendment  was  adopted,  which 
3clared  that  no  State  should  make  or  enforce  any  law  for  the  abridg- 
ent  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
ack  men  were  authorized  to  vote  at  all  elections  at  which  they  were 
herwise  qualified  to  vote,  and  Gongress  passed  an  act  to  punish  any 
3rson  who  shall  try  to  prevent  black  men  from  voting  for  members  of 
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Congress.  So  when  Virginia  Minor  came  before  the  judges  of  ^ 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  asking  to  be  protected  equally 
with  black  men  in  voting  at  public  elections  in  the  Statte  of  Missouri 
under  that  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  which  said:  "  No  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  the  judges  of  the  Supwme 
Court  were  placed  between  the  two  horns  of  this  dilemma — either  to 
hold  with  the  Congressmen  of  1870  that  the  right  to  vote  for  the  elec- 
tive officers  of  the  United  States  was  derived  from  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  States,  and  thus  declare  Federal  suffrage  nonexistent, 
or  to  hold  that  persons  were  qualified  to  vote  for  the  elective  officers 
of  the  United  States  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  thus 
declare  the  Congressional  act  of  1870  to  be  unconstitutional. 

In  their  Virginia  Minor  decision  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
took  hold  of  the  first  horn  of  the  dilemma,  first  declaring  that  women 
had  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  the  foundation  of  our 
National  Government  and  entitled  to  "  all  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  and  that  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment prohibited  the  State  of  which  she  is  a  citizen  from  abridging  any 
of  her  privileges  and  immunities  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 


REMAEKS  OF  MBS.  WRIGHT,  OF  NEW  JERSET. 

The  next  lady  introduced  was  Mrs.  Wbight,  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs. 
Wright  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  You  have  heard  from  the  lady 
who  last  addressed  you  that  women  voted  in  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey. That  right  was  taken  from  them  in  1807.  We  now  have  been 
given  school  suffrage.  It  was  asked  here  to-day  whether  women  who 
have  the  right  to  vote  exercise  that  right.  I  will  say  that  I  have 
attended  elections  at  which  there  were  more  women  than  there  were 
men.  We  have  very  excellent  schools  in  New  Jersey.  We  have  school- 
houses  dotted  all  over  the  State,  and  increasing  in  size  almost  every 
year.  I  believe  that  all  our  children  are  provided  with  school  privi- 
leges. Then  we  have  a  large  educational  fund  belonging  to  the  State- 
$3,000,000. 

Since  the  liberty  to  vote  has  been  taken  away  from  the  women  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  has  gradually  declined  in  its  politics  until  now- 
well,  you  know  how  our  legislature  is.  And  I  believe  that  the  very 
best  people  of  our  State,  both  men  and  women,  want  the  women  to 
vote  again.  That  is  why  I  come  here  to  Washington  year  after  year, 
hoping  that  we  shall  have  that  right.  And  I  feel  more  encouraged 
now  than  ever.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  shall  have  to  come  to  Washington 
many  more  times.  And  I  feel  that  the  prospect  of  woman  suffrage  i8 
brighter  for  New  Jersey  than  for  any  other  State,  because  we  have 
already  had  it. 

EEMAEKS  OF  MBS.  ALICE  SMITH,  OF  VEBMOHT. 

Mrs.  Alice  Smith,  of  Vermont,  was  next  introduced.  Mrs.  Smith 
said: 

I  come  from  a  State  of  high  mountains,  high  and  rugged  mountainSi 
and  narrow  and  fertile  valleys;  and  I  sometimes  think  that  my  people 
are  as  rugged  as  their  mountains  and  as  narrow  as  their  valleys.  They 
read  two  ^ngs,  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  Bible.    And  may  the 
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Lord  preserve  the  cbildren  if  they  do  not  go  to  Sunday  school  and 
church,  for  the  blue  laws  are  observed  there.  But  in  spite  of  all  that 
A  ^reat  many  women  want  the  ballot;  and  some  of  them  want  it  so 
badly  that  they  formed  themselves  into  a  suffrage  association  and  sent 
me  down  here,  and  my  heart  has  been  cheered  to  see  how  many  women 
and  men  there  are  following  the  apostolic  ii\jnnction  of  helping  the 
women. 

The  women  of  Vermont  have  intelligence.  Mrs.  Willard  started  her 
educational  work  in  my  native  village,  Middleboro.  We  have  school 
suffrage  in  Vermont.  At  the  last  school  meeting  that  I  went  to  there 
w^ere  thirty-two  women  present  and  seventeen  gentlemen,  by  actual 
count.  That  made  a  little  sport, because  it  was  said  that  the  men  were 
giving  it  all  up  to  the  women.  And  the  women  are  doing  the  work 
well.  The  Washington  schools  are  models  after  the  Kew  England 
schools. 

You  need  not  be  afraid  to  give  woman  suffrafre  to  us.  Our  young 
blood  goes  away.  The  young  men  leave  to  follow  Horace  Greeley's 
injunction — to  go  west.  They  seem  to  think,  as  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
did,  that  Vermont  is  a  very  good  place  for  a  man  to  be  boni  in  pro- 
vided he  emigrates  from  it  in  time.  There  are  more  people  in  1 
square  mile  in  New  York  City  than  there  are  in  the  whole  State  of  Ver- 
mont, but  we  still  have  men  enough  to  hold  the  ofi&ces. 


KEMABZS  OF  MES  CLARA  BEWICK  C0LB7,  OF  NEBRASKA. 

Mrs.  Glaba  B.  Colby,  of  !N'ebraska,  was  the  next  speaker.  She 
said: 

Mr.  Chatbman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  We  have 
come  here  to  ask  you  to  make  a  favorable  report  on  the  joint  resolution 
now  before  your  body,  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  National  Con- 
stitution. And  certainly  it  is  not  very  much  to  ask  of  you  when  you 
know  that  it  has  tohave  the  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House 
and  of  three-fourths  of  the  states. 

A  favorable  report  from  your  committee  is  the  particular  practical 
point  that  we  desire  to  press  upon  you  to  day.  While  you  are  doing 
this  much  for  us  you  are  doing  a  good  deal  for  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try in  educating  them  to  consider  this  matter  which  comes  before  the 
two  highest  bodies  of  the  nation  for  their  action.  Year  after  year 
women  from  various  States  of  the  Union  have  come  up  here  and 
asked  for  this  simple  act  of  justice;  and  favorable  reports  have  been 
made,  and  great  progress  throughout  the  country  has  resulted,  but  the 
women  citizens  of  this  country  have  not  yet  been  secured  in  their  rights 
as  citizens,  and  as  Miss  Black  well  has  said,  this  procession  must  keep 
coming  on  here  till  this  act  of  justice  is  done. 

We  are  asking  that  we  shall  be  recognized  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  I  wish  I  had  brought  with  me  here  a  picture  that  I  have.  It 
emanates  from  Kansas.  It  is  not  a  beautifril  picture.  It  is  a  picture 
that  I  do  not  like  to  look  at.  Once  seen  it  will  haunt  the  memory  for 
years,  but  it  would  be  a  splendid  picture  for  you  to  have  in  your  com- 
mittee room,  and  I  will  place  it  there  later.  Our  suffrage  women  have 
been  buying  it  and  are  taking  it  home,  not  to  hang  it  in  their  bedrooms 
or  parlors,  but  to  hide  it  away  and  to  bring  it  out  as  the  last  argument 
when  they  And  a  man  actually  impervious  to  every  other  argument  in 
&yor  of  woman  suffrage. 

In  the  center  of  it  is  Miss  Willard ;  in  one  comer  an  idiot — of  oonx^  «» 
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male  idiot;  in  another  corner  an  insane  person;  in  another  comer i 
blanketed  Indian;  and  in  the  fourth  corner  one  of  the  worst  specimm 
of  the  criminal  class.  It  is  a  most  haunting  picture,  this  of  ^^  Woman 
and  her  political  peers,"  yet  it  represents  a  fact,  a  terrible  fact  When 
Mrs.  Wall,  of  Kansas,  was  preparing  the  large  art  painting  from  wliich 
this  photograph  is  taken  she  consulted  with  me  about  the  central  fig- 
ure. W'e  felt  that  the  aged  leaders  of  our  suifrage  cause  could  not  be 
thus  portrayed,  but  the  central  figure  must  be  a  younger  woman ;  and 
Frances  Willard  was  brave  enough  to  allow  her  picture  to  be  used,  and 
so  she  is  there,  with  her  sweet,  serene,  lovely,  and  intellectual  face  rep- 
resenting,  not  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  but  all  the 
womanhood  of  this  land,  condemned  to  this  disgraceful  political  com- 
panionship. 

That  picture  is  the  best  argument  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the 
joint  resolution  that  we  can  present  to  you,  and  we  trust  that  yonr 
chivalry  and  sense  of  justice  will  compel  you  to  assist  our  efforts  to 
release  ourselves  from  this  shameful  category  of  the  disfranchised. 

The  argument  thai;  women  do  not  ask  for  suffrage  has  no  merit.  The 
fact  that  they  do  not  realize  its  importance  does  not  change  the  need 
of  their  becoming  responsible  factors  in  the  government  of  this  nation. 
.As  soon  as  they  feel  this  need  keenly  and  are  ready  to  acknowledge  it, 
without  suffrage,  they  are  free,  and  have  gained  the  x)ower  to  transmit 
freedom  to  their  i)Osterity.  It  is  the  women  who  do  not  realize  it,  who 
are  bearing  in  their  natures,  ineffaceably,  the  mark  of  its  absence,  and 
who  are  transmitting  to  their  sons  their  disregard  of  liberty  and  of 
national  virtue.  It  is  because  we  have  had  these  mothers  throughoat 
our  past  history  that  patriotism  has  sunk  so  low  that  one  of  our  lead- 
ing statesmen  has  dared  to  characterize  the  fundamental  principle  on 
which  our  Government  is  based  as  **  an  iridescent  dream."  The  voic«of 
patriotism  has  been  heard  in  the  halls  wherever  woman  sufirage  has 
been  preached.  We  want  to  teach  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
women  feeling  responsible  for  the  kind  of  statesmanship  we  have. ' 

Men  say,  "  We  have  given  you  already  education  and  property  and 
and  an  opening  to  all  professions,  and  why  must  you  now  have  the  bal- 
lot? "  We  must  have  it  just  because  we  have  the  other  things.  IIa\Tng 
granted  them,  you  must  give  us  the  ballot,  for  it  is  that  by  which  we 
must  protect  them  and  use  them  for  the  public  good.  W^e  have  the 
highest  educational  privileges,  and  women  are  now  beginning  to  have 
them  in  the  South.  Two  of  the  best  colleges  in  South  Carolina  have 
been  opened  to  women  in  the  past  year;  and  now  that  we  are  a  power 
in  the  land,  it  is  for  you  to  say  that  this  power  shall  be  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  the  country. 

The  condition  of  savagery  has  been  mentioned  here.  I  heard  the 
other  day  from  a  Kickapoo  Indian  that  his  division  of  the  tribe  was 
ruled  over  by  a  queen.  I'd  rather  be  queen  of  the  Kickapoos,  occupy- 
ing my  time  for  the  welfare  of  my  people  than  the  most  educated  and 
wealthy  woman  in  our  land  who  cared  nothing  for  her  country's  w^ 
We  have  not  perhaps  realized  the  true  condition  of  woman  in  savageiy. 

The  most  interesting  room  of  all  to  me  in  the  Woman's  Building  con- 
tained the  work  of  women  in  savagery,  and  as  I  looked  upon  the  unan- 
swerable witnesses  to  the  fact  that  the  arts  and  industries  whose  origin 
in  our  race  has  been  unsuspected  were  all  due  to  the  inventive  skill  and 
patient  industry  of  woman,  I  bowed  in  reverence  before  those  toilers 
of  the  past,  the  leward  of  whose  labors  we  have  entered  into,  and  I  j^ 
what  can  we  do  for  our  day  and  generation  which  shaD  be  relatively  afl 
valuable  as  their  work. 
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But  while  in  savagery  women  were  the  industrial  sai>erior2  only  a  gen- 
ration  ago  women  were  a  more  influential  factor  in  the  national  indus- 
dea  than  they  are  now.  Now  the  daughters  of  the  poorer  classes  go 
it  to  work  under  the  command  of  men,  while  the  wealthy  women, 
bo  used  in  olden  times  to  personally  superintend  the  domestic  indus- 
ies,  have  now  only  to  do  with  the  finished  products. 
Men  have  entered  our  homes,  and  have  taken  away  many  of  the 
idustries  which  occupied  the  nme  of  our  grandmothers.  You  bake 
ir  bread;  you  wash  our  clothes^  you  do  our  husbands'  and  sons'  tail- 
ring;  you  do  our  knitting,  spinning,  and  weaving  (that  is,  you  super- 
itend  it) ;  you  even  aspire  to  make  our  dresses  and  bonnets.  Well,  I 
ill  never  say  men;  nay,  I  will  never  twit  them  with  getting  out  of  their 
3bere.  But  now,  as  adl  these  industries  of  our  grandmothers  are  car- 
ed on  largely  by  men,  with  the  changed  condition  of  women  in  our 
Ivancing  civilization,  I  ask  that  they  have  an  opportunity  to  consecrate 
leir  new  powers  and  i>ossibilities  to  the  good  of  their  country  as  con- 
^ientioosly  as  did  the  foremothers  of  this  Bepublic. 
We  come  before  you,  gentlemen,  as  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  land 
>  plead  this  cause.  We  come  from  Kew  England,  from  the  great 
rairies  of  the  West,  and  from  the  South,  where  they  are  just  beginning 
:>  work  and  talk  for  woman's  enfranchisement.  We  know  no  partisan- 
hip.  We  are  of  no  sect  and  of  no  party.  And,  gentlemen,  can  you 
ot  rise  above  party  considerations  and  stand  for  mere  justice!  Can 
on  not  stand  where  we  all  do,  and  say  ^'  this  shall  not  be  a  matter  for 
•arty  consideration  "t  We  ask  you  now  to  enable  us  to  present  this 
latter  to  our  State  legislatures  so  that  they  may  pass  upon  it,  and 
atisfy  the  instrument  that  shall  protect  our  rights  as  free  citizens  of 
he  United  States. 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  about  Wyoming.  Two  years 
igOj  in  the  hearing  before  the  Senate  committee,  1  presented  a  long 
argument  in  relation  to  Wyoming,  and  1  wish  1  had  brought  a  copy  of 
he  rex>ort  with  me. 

Senator  Wolcott.  Can  you  frimish  it  to  the  committee,  and  give  the 
Igures  showing  the  increase  of  the  vote  in  the  State  and  showing  the 
)roportion  of  women  voting,  and  whether  that  proportion  is  increasing 
»r  diminishing  t 

Mrs.  OoLBT.  1  can  do  so.  And  when  the  statement  comes  to  you  it 
rill  bear  the  ratification  and  indorsement  of  women  suffrage  by  every 
^vemor  of  that  State.  It  will  also  contain  the  memorial  which  was 
lent  to  Congress  asking  Congress  to  enfranchise  the  women  as  the 
romen  of  Washington  Territory  had  been  enfranchised.  And  it  will 
)ring  the  testimony  that  the  women  there  vote  in  as  large  a  proportion 
\B  the  men. 

In  this  statement  there  will  be  statistics  that  come  from  Mr.  Carroll 
[>.  Wright^s  office  showing  that' the  ratio  of  divorce  does  not  increase  in 
BV'yoming  as  elsewhere.  In  round  numbers  the  ratio  of  divorce  in 
Wyoming  as  compared  with  the  whole  country  is  as  1  to  4.  Compared 
f^ith  other  Western  States  grouped  with  Wyoming  and  forming  the 
Pacific  group  it  is  as  1  to  3. 

Oentlemen,  you  must  give  us  woman  suffrage  to  save  the  home. 

WOICAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  WTOHINO. 

Article  1,  section  2.  In  their  inherent  right  to  lifei  Uberty,  and  the  porsnit  of  hap- 
yinees^  aU  members  of  the  hnman  race  are  equal. 

See.  3.  Since  equality  in  the  enjoyment  of  natural  and  ciTil  rights  is  only  made 
Hire  fhrongh  jkolitical  equality,  the  laws  of  this  State  affecting  the  political.  x\f^\a 

8.  Mis.  (^ 10 
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jMid  privileges  of  its  eitlseni  thall  be  without  distinction  of  race,  color.  Sex,  or  ay 
eircumstance  or  condition  whatsoeyer  other  than  individnal  incompetenc;  « 
UD worthiness,  dolv  ascertained  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Thus  reads  the  declaration  of  rights  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Wyonun^, 
and  these  sections  are  enforced  by  the  flrst  section  of  article  6,  which  says:  "Tlie 
rights  of  citizens  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  toYote  and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  on  account  of  sex." 

If  the  status  of  Wyoming  has  been  materially  benefited  by  the  vote  of  women, 
where  it  has  prevailed  for  twenty-five  years,  it  will  ceitainly  be  the  best  argumenl 
for  an  amendment  to  the  national  Constitution  which  will  prohibit  the  disfinuicliise> 
ment  of  women  on  account  of  sex,  and  for  its  adoption  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

In  compiling  the  first  volume  of  the  laws  of  Wyoming  Secretary  Lee  said:  ''In 
the  provisions  of  the  woman's  suffrage  clause,  enacted  in  1869,  we  placed  the  yonnf- 
est  territory  on  earth  in  the  vanguard  of  civilization  and  progress.''  That  this  state- 
ment has  beCn  verified  by  practical  experience  the  testi  inony  is  unanimous,  contiuiioo&, 
and  csnclasive.  Not  a  link  is  wanting  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  and,  as  a  governor 
of  the  Territory  once  said:  ''The  only  dissenting  voice  against  woman's  suiEnfe 
was  that  of  couvicts  who  had  been  tried  and  found  guilty  by  women  jurors." 
Women  exercised  the  right  of  iurors,  and  contributed  to  the  speedy  release  oftiie 
Territory  from  the  r6gim6  of  tne  pistol  and  bowie-knife.  They  not  only  performed 
their  new  duties  without  losing  any  of  the  womanly  virtues  and  with  dignity  and 
decorum,  but  good  results  were  immediately  borne.  Chief  Justice  Howe,  of  the 
supreme  court,  under  whose  direction  women  were  first  drawn  on  juries,  wrote  is 
1872:  '*  After  the  grand  Jury  had  been  in  session  two  days  the  dance-house  keepers, 
gamblers,  and  demimonde  fled  out  of  the  State  in  dismay  to  escape  the  indictnest 
of  women  grand  jurors.  In  short,"  he  adds,  ''I  have  never,  in  twenty-five  yein 
of  constant  expertence  in  the  courts  of  the  country,  seen  a  more  faithful  and  reio- 
lutely  honest  ^and  and  petit  jury  than  these."  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  tke 
superior  conditions  that  exist  in  Wyoming  are  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  sitUng 
of  women  on  juries  in  these  early  days. 

In  the  official  record  of  Governor  John  W.  Hoyt,  in  1878,  he  stated :  *'  Attendmoe 
ui)ou  school  is  obligatory;  teachers  are  equally  paid,  male  and  female  alike,  for  the 
same  service."  Does  not  this  indicate  a  rovorable result  fi:om  woman's  sufi^ra^e  when 
it  was  the  first  Commonwealth  to  adopt  compulsory  education,  and  the  first,  anditfll 
the  only  one,  to  pay  teachers  equally  without  regard  to  sexf  Governor  Moyt'stsiti* 
roony  with  regard  to  the  direct  benefit  of  woman's  suffrage  was  also  very  strong  io 
1882.  In  his  official  report  he  said:  ''Elsewhere  objectors  persist  in  calling  uii 
honorable  statute  of  ours  '  an  experiment.'  We  know  it  is  not;  thatuuderit  wehaTe 
better  laws,  better  officers,  better  institutions,  better  morals  and  higher  social  condi- 
tions in  general  than  could  otherwise  exist — that  none  of  the  predicted  evils,  sndi 
as  loss  of  native  delicacy  and  disturbance  of  home  relations  has  followed  in  its 
train ;  that  the  great  body  of  our  women,  and  the  best  of  them,  have  accepted  tk 
elective  franchise  as  a  precious  boon  and  exercise  it  as  a  patriotic  duty — in  a  word, 
that  after  twelve  years  of  happy  experience,  woman's  suffrage  is  so  thorongUj 
rooted  and  established  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  that,  among  tliem  all, 
no  voice  is  ever  uplifted  in  protest  against  or  in  question  of  it." 

In  1879  the  speaker  of  the  hsuse,  Hon.  N.  L.  Andrews,  a  Democrat,  ratified  wbat 
had  been  said  by  the  Bepublican  governor's  saying  publicly:  ''I  came  to  the  Ter- 
ritory in  1871,  strongly  prejudiced  against  woman  suffrage.  It  has  produced  xnndi 
good,  and  no  evil  that  I  could  discern.  In  my  opinion  the  real  health-gi  vine  remedj 
that  would  counteract  political  degeneracy  would  be  the  ballot  in  the  hands  « 
women  in  every  State  and  Territory .'^ 

In  1883  Chief  Justice  Joseph  W.  Fisher  stated:  ''I  have  seen  the  effects  of  woman 
suffrage.  Instead  of  encouraging  fraud  and  corruption  it  tends  greatly  to  pnii^ 
elections." 

Governor  Francis  £.  Warren  said  in  1885:  '^I  have  seen  much  of  the  workings  «f 
woman  suffrage.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  the  first  case  of  domestic  discord  growing 
therefrom.  Our  women  nearly  all  vote.  As  the  majority  of  women  are  good,tb« 
result  is  good— not  evil."  In  the  same  year  he  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  i^ 
Interior:  "  The  men  are  as  favorable  to  woman  suffrage  as  the  women  are.  Wy«** 
ing  appreciates^  believes  in,  and  indorses  woman  suffrage."  In  his  official  ttf^ 
next  year,  he  said:  **  Woman  suffrage  continues  as  popular  as  at  first.  The  wonei 
nearly  all  vote,  and  neither  party  objects.'*  And  in  lS89  he  reported :  "  No  one  will 
deny  that  woman's  influence  in  voting  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  GoTea- 
ment.    The  people  favor  the  continnance." 

This  official  evidence  as  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  woman  suffrage  is  supported  by 
the  universal  testimony  of  residents  and  the  personal  experience  of  viaitora,  inch^ 
ing  some  of  us.  On  the  other  side  are  only  random  statements  bom  of  a  pr^adkt 
whose  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  We  are,  therefore^  bound  to  believe  that  ^ 
Status  of  Wyoming  has  been  favorably  affected  by  woman  suffrage  if  we  exeroin  tk* 
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ordinary  trust  and  oredality  ou  whieh  our  other  beliefs  and  daily  transactione  are 
based. 

With  snch  an  experience  of  twenty  years  it  was  not  strange  that  the  delegates  to 
the  coDstitntional  convention  of  Jnly,  1889,  the  first  framers  of  organie  law  ever 
elected  by  the  votes  of  womeOy  should  embody  the  magnificent  declaration  which 
was  quoted  at  the  outset,  and  present  to  the  world  the  first  constitution  adopted  by 
man  which  gives  each  citizen  the  same  rights  guaranteed  to  every  other  citizen. 

The  capsheaf  of  this  column  of  testimony  that  woman's  ballot  had  been  a  con- 
trolling factor  in  obtaining  good  government,  that  it  had  aroused  the  latent  patriot- 
ism of  women  and  increased  the  chivalry  of  men,  was  supplied  by  the  great  celebra- 
tion of  statehood  which  was  held  at  Cheyenne  July  2»,  1890.  Side  by  side  with 
ihe  governor  of  the  the  State  sat  Mrs.  Post,  the  president  of  the  Woman's  Suffl*age 
Aissociation.  Mrs.  Esther  Morris,  the  first  woman  to  perform  the  duties  of  Justice 
of  tile  peace,  presented  to  the  State,  on  behalf  of  the  women  of  the  State,  a  silken 
fiag,  containing  forty -five  stars,  "  in  grateful  recognition,"  as  she  said,  <'  of  the  high 
privileges  of  citiKenship."  Mrs.  Theresa  M.  Jenkins,  delivering  the  oration  of  the  day 
from  the  steps  of  the  capitol,  said :  ''  We  have  never  been  compelled  to  petition  or 
protest;  we  have  ever  been  treated  with  a  patient  hearing,  and  our  practical  sug- 
gestions have  been  most  courteously  received.  Happy  are  our  hearts  to-day,  and 
our  lips  but  sound  a  faint  echo  of  the  gratitude  of  our  bosoms.  Think  ye  our  tongues 
can  now  be  silent  or  that  we  have  no  need  to  sing  our  anthems  of  praise  f  History 
chronicles  no  such  event  on  all  its  pages,  and  the  bells  of  all  the  past  ring  out  no 
such  victory." 

Compare  the  grand  outburst  of  this  occasion  with  the  United  States  Constitution 
Centennial,  where  no  woman's  voice  was  heard  and  no  woman  was  named,  and  is  it 
not  evident  that  woman  suffrage,  conferred  at  first  in  Wyoming  from,  perhaps,  selfish 
motives,  has  awakened  the  sleeping  justice  of  men  and  enhanced  the  dignity  of 
'Women,  making  them  the  acoeptable  compeers  of  men,  instead  of  the  rejected  and 
ignored  humble  petitioners  that  they  are  in  other  States. 

Following  the  example  of  every  Territorial  governor,  Governor  Barber,  the  first 
State  governor,  says :  **  Woman  suffrage  does  not  degrade  woman.  On  the  contrary, 
it  ennobles  her  and  brings  out  all  the  strong  attributes  of  true  womanhood.  To  their 
credit  be  it  said,  the  women  are  almost  a  unit  for  ability,  honesty,  and  integrity 
-wherever  found,  in  high  life  or  low  life.  A  man  must  walk  straight  in  Wyoming, 
for  the  women  liold  the  balance  of  power  and  they  are  using  it  wisely  and  judi- 
ciously. TUey  make  the  cause  of  education  their  first  arm  ana  are  using  it  wisely 
«nd  Judiciously.  They  are  making  our  schools  the  models  of  the  country,  and,  too, 
they  can  make  a  dollar  go  much  farther  than  their  husbands." 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous  testimony  ft'om  Wyoming  was  afforded  by  its 
last  legislature,  which  not  only  memorialized  Congress  to  pass  a  woman  suf^age 
amendment  to  tiie  national  Constitution,  but  also  adopted  the  following 

CONCURKENT  RESOLUTION: 

**  Be  ii  retolted  by  ihe  second  legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  That  the  possession 
and  exercise  of  suffrage  by  the  women  in  Wyoming  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  wrought  no  harm  and  has  done  great  good  in  many  ways ;  tnat  it  has  largsly 
aided  in  banishing  crime,  pauperism,  and  vice  from  the  State,  and  that  without  any 
violent  or  oppressive  legislation ;  that  it  has  secured  peaceful  and  orderly  elections, 
^ood  government,  and  »  remarkable  degree  of  civilization  and  public  order ;  and 
we  pomt  with  pride  to  the  facts  that  after  nearly  twenty-five  years  of  woman  suf- 
frase  not  one  county  in  Wyomlnehas  a  poorhouse,  that  our  jails  are  almost  empty, 
ana  orime,  except  that  committed  by  strangers  in  the  State,  almost  unknown;  and 
as  the  result  of  experience  we  urge  every  civilized  community  on  earth  to  enfran- 
chise its  women  without  delay. 

**  Beeolved,  That  an  authenticated  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  by  the 
l^ovemor  of  the  State  to  the  legislature  of  every  State  and  Territory  in  this  country, 
and  to  svery  legislative  bodv  in  the  world ;  and  that  we  request  the  press  throughout 
the  civilized  world  to  call  the  attention  or  their  readers  to  these  resolutions." 

The  above  passed  the  house,  but  did  not  reach  the  senate  for  want  of  time;  where- 
npon  Mr.  Willoox  wrote  to  every  senator  to  know  if  they  would  have  concurred  in 
it.    All  but  one  indorsed  it  heartily  and  so  did  Governor  Osborn. 

Woman  suffrage  has  never  assumed  a  partisan  attitude  in  Wyoming,  and  since 
the  Democrats  in  Conffress  opposed  as  a  party  measure  the  admission  of  Wyoming, 
making  its  woman>suffrage  clause  an  excuse  for  their  opposition,  the  Democrats  of 
Wyoming  have  taken  great  pains  to  assure  the  women  that  they  had  always  been 
favorable  to  woman's  possession  of  the  ballot.  In  1892,  when  the  Republican  party 
elected  woman  to  sit  m  the  national  convention,  the  Democratic  party  took  pains 
to  bring  them  into  their  State  convention,  and  even  urged  one  to  become  a  candidate 
for  a  leailing  place  on  the  State  ticket. 
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Although  the  verdict  of  the  people  of  the  Common  wealth,  thus  varioasly  expnnd, 
fnmishea  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  value  of  woman  saffrage,  it  is  intenetiii 
to  note  how  it  is  snpported  by  fibres,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  schedule  conditi«H. 
In  preparing  the  tables  from  which  these  facts  are  gathered,  I  made  a  compariMBo{ 
the  eleven  States  which  form  the  Western  group,  and,  since  the  only  leaton  of 
Wyoming  that  it  does  not  share  with  others  of  these  States  is  the  exceptional  expe- 
rience of  woman  suffrage,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  any  marked  difference  initi 
status  is  due  to  this  fact. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  increased  in  the  last  decade  24*6  per  otoi 
That  of  Wyoming  has  increased  127*9  per  cent.  But,  while  the  number  of  crimiiuli 
in  the  whole  United  States  haa  increased  40*3,  an  alarming  ratio— far  beyond  the 
increase  of  p  opulation — notwithstanding  the  immense  increase  of  population  in 
Wyoming  the  number  of  criminals  has  not  increased  at  all,  giving  a  relative  decrew 
which  shows  a  law-abiding  community  and  constantly  improving  condition  of  tl» 
public  morals.  In  1880  there  were  confined  in  the  jails  and  prisons  of  Wyoming  U 
criminals,  72  men  and  2  women.  The  census  of  1890  shows  the  same  number  of 
criminals,  74,  as  against  an  average  number  of  criminals  in  the  other  Western  States 
of  645'8.  This  remarkable  fact  is  made  more  interesting  because  the  74  in  1890  ire 
all  men,  and  thus  the  scarecrow  of  the  vicious  women  in  politics  disappears.  Wyo- 
ming being  the  only  State  in  which  the  per  cent  of  criminal  women  has  decreased,  it 
is  evident  that  the  morals  of  the  female  part  of  the  population  improve  with  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage. 

A  celebrated  student  of  heredity  has  said  that  material  development  in  the  nin^ 
teenth  century  has  produced  such  a  strain  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  that  nnleH 
some  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear  to  raise  it  a  degree  or  two  in  the  moral  seak 
to  maintain  the  balance,  it  must  degenerate. 

The  condition  of  affaira  at  this  time,  with  crime  increasing  nearly  twice  at>  faetai 
the  population  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  in  a  much  larger  ratio  in  all  th« 
Western  States  except  Wyoming,  where  it  has  not  increased  at  aU,  but  has  arelitiTo 
decrease  of  about  fonr-tLfths.  should  make  every  student  of  sociology  and  ererj 
patriotic  citizen  give  thonghtiul  attention  to  woman  suffirage  as  the  possible  remedy 
for  national  deterioration. 

If  woman's  ballot  is  the  means  whereby  the  moral  strength  of  men  can  be  rein* 
forced  and  the  race  lifted  a  step  higher  on  the  moral  plane,  is  there  a  woman  vbo 
loves  her  country  or  humanity  who  will  refose  her  helpf 

We  shall  have  to  have  woman  suffrage  to  save  the  home.  How  to  prevent  divorei 
and  maintain  the  sacred  institution  of  the  home  is  the  problem  of  the  day.  Wyoming 
shields  more  the  marriage  of  its  daughters  than  any  other  Western  State,  requiring 
parental  consent  for  the  marriage  or  any  girl  under  21.  The  average  duration  n 
marriage  before  divorce,  when  persons  have  been  married  21  years  or  over,  is  oob- 
siderably  longer  in  Wyoming  than  in  the  average  of  the  Western  eronp  and  in  tke 
average  of  the  whole  United  States,  showing  that  the  married  condition  of  even  the 
unhappily  mated  is  more  bearable  than  elsewhere.  The  per  cent  of  divorce  granted 
to  wives  in  the  United  States  is  very  much  larger  than  to  husbands,  while  in  Wyo- 
ming the  difference  is  much  smaUer  than  the  average,  and  it  must  certainly  be  for  tlit 
safety  of  domestic  relations  that  the  bonds  should  he  as  bearable  to  one  sex  as  totiio 
other.    This  certainly  is  a  point  in  favor  of  woman's  equality  before  the  law. 

In  the  United  States  the  estimated  number  of  married  couples  to  one  divorce  wm 
664  in  1870  and  481  in  1880,  the  number  of  divorced  marriages  in  the  United  SUtci 
increasing  38  per  cent.  In  the  Western  group  the  States  (omitting  Wyoming)  whieh 
are  beyond  or  partly  beyond  the  Kocky  Mountains,  the  average  increase  was  50  per 
cent.  In  Nebraska,  Wyoming's  neighbor,  it  was  79  per  cent.  To  take  the  statistiei 
from  two  exceptionaUy  law-abiding  communities :  In  Michigan  it  was  50  per  cent 
and  in  Minnesota  it  was  55  per  cent,  while  in  Wyoming  the  number  of  mvoreed 
marriages  had  decreased  29  per  cent.  Stating  the  result  in  another  way,  divoKM 
increased  in  the  United  States  from  1870  to  1880,  79'4  per  cent,  nearly  three  tises 
the  per  cent  of  the  increase  of  the  population  for  the  same  perioa,  and  in  the  fionp 
of  western  States,  above  referred  to,  they  have  increased  376'3  per  cent,  while  in 
Wyoming  the  increase  in  divorce  is  61*5  per  cent,  only  one-half  as  large  as  the  per 
cent  of  Increase  of  the  population. 

To  state  the  matter  in  terms  that  all  can  remember,  the  ratio  of  diver  ce  in  Wyo- 
ming is  to  that  of  the  whole  United  States  as  1  to  3 ;  to  that  of  the  oth  er  Statee'ii 
the  Western  group  as  1  to  4. 

Statistics  show  that,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  divorces  are  very  larg^ 
granted  where  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  but  of  the  few  divorces  obtained  ia 
Wyoming  almost  all  are  of  those  married  before  going  to  that  State.  So,  while  ve 
can  well  conceive  what  a  shock  it  must  be  to  marry  men  immigrating  to  Wyoming 
to  find  themselves  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  forced  to  see  at  their  fireside  * 
le^al  and  political  equal,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  men  to  the  manner  bom  isi 
^his  condition  conducive  to  domestic  happiness.    That  the  conditions  of  a  society 
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^liere  women  hare  political  rights  and  privileges  condnce  to  a  tranqail  state  of 
ilnd  and  a  high  decree  of  InteUigence  is  shown  by  tlie  statistics  of  insanity  and 
iiooy,  Wyommg  being  far  below  the  average  in  these.  Compare  Wyoming  with  a 
npioal  Eastern  State — Connecticut;  where  the  latter  has  1  insane  person  to  every 
53  of  the  popnlation^Wyoming  has  but  1  to  every  1,497.  Nor  is  this  wholly  a  dif- 
»rence  of  East  and  West,  for  Idaho,  its  neighbor,  shows  1  in  every  1,029  insane. 
lie  proportion  of  Idiots  is,  in  Connecticut,  1  to  616;  Idaho,  1  to  1,534,  and  Wyo- 
ling,  1  to  4,336.  Especially  would  voting  seem  to  increase  the  intelligence  of 
^omen,  for  in  both  Connecticut  and  Idaho  there  are  over  seven-tenths  as  many 
unale  idiots  as  there  are  male  idiots,  while  in  Wyoming  there  are  only  four-tenths 
B  many. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  laws  of  Wyoming  with  those  of  other  States  shows 
tiat  they  are  exceptionally  favorable  and  Just  to  women.  They  clearly  define, 
s  do  the  laws  of  no  other  State,  the  different  offenses  against  the  person  of  women, 
laking  them  dovetail  and  thus  furnishing  continued  protection.  It  is  a  peni- 
intiary  offense  for  any  person  to  exercise  the  arts  of  the  procurer  over  any 
finale  under  18  years  of  age  even  with  her  consent,  or  over  18  years  without  it ;  and 
tie  statute  omits  those  usual  words  of  limitation  which  extend  protection  only  to 
le  virtuous,  leaving  exposed  to  the  ''tender  mercies  of  the  wicked''  those  who  are 
1  Boreet  need  of  the  eegis  of  the  law. 

Seduction  is  in  most  States  a  civil  offense,  laying  the  guilty  party  liable  to  dam- 
ges,  and  I  find  no  other  State  that  makes  the  betrayfu  of  a  woman  less  than  21 
ears  of  age,  under  promise  of  marriage,  a  well-defined  penitentiary  offense.  Colo- 
Ado,  of  this  group  of  Western  States,  comes  the  nearest  to  it,  but  this  limits  the  age 
f  protection  to  16  years. 

Wyoming  stands  alone  in  considering  the  male  and  female  habitues  of  houses  of 
rostitution  aa  guilty  of  the  same  offense,  but  the  man  receives  a  double  punishment, 
eiug  liable  to  a  fine  of  $100  and  imprisonment  for  sixty  days,  while  tne  woman  is 
able  only  to  a  fine  of  $50  and  imprisonment  for  thirty  days. 

The  constitution  of  Wyoming  clearly  marks  the  progressive  thought  of  the  Com- 
lonwealth,  and  is  a  magnificent  instrument  even  aside  from  the  woman  suffirage 
lanse.  It  embodies  unique  provisions  in  the  line  of  education,  prevention  of  crime, 
nd  reformation  that  are  the  exponent  of  maternal  as  well  as  paternal  thought  in 
ovemment.  No  money  can  be  appropriated  by  the  legislature  to  religious  or  seo- 
arian  uses.  The  rights  of  labor  are  recognized.  Perpetuities  and  monopolies  are 
oreTor  prohibited.  Two  provisions  preeminently  mark  the  influence  of  woman's 
oBsesaion  of  political  power:  An  educational  qualification  is  found  in  the  suffiraf^ 
lauae  and  a  provision  that  in  payment  for  labor  for  the  State  there  shall  be  no  dif- 
orence  in  wages  because  of  sex. 

That  all  this  wise  legislation  has  been  enacted  by  men  only  shows  that  the  good 
Dflnence  of  women  in  politics  will  not  be  limited  to  direct  results,  but  will  quicken 
nd  inspire  men  to  a  higher  standard  of  thought  and  action  as  they  become  truly 
h«?  representatives  of  women  in  the  legislative  halls. 

It  thus  appearing  that  the  twenty-five  years  of  woman  suffrage  have  been  satis- 
lustory  to  the  citizens  of  Wyoming;  that  they  have  conduced  to  good  order  in  the 
lections  and  to  the  purity  of  politics;  that  tne  educational  system  is  improved  and 
hat  teachers  are  paid  without  regard  to  sex;  that  Wvomin^  stands  alone  in  show- 
Dg  a  decreased  proportion  of  crime  and  divorce,  and  that  it  has  elevated  the  per- 
onal  character  of  both  sexes,  why  should  any  State  longer  delay  or  fear  to  enfran- 
hise  its  women  f  The  women  of  other  States  are  as  ready  for  tlie  ballot  as  were  the 
romen  of  Wyoming,  and  will  prove  as  intelligent;  as  virtuous,  as  patriotic.  Will 
he  citizen  of  any  State  dare  deny  itf    (Clara  Bewick  Colbt.) 

lEMARZS  OF  MES.  JEAHNETTE  SCHOIJLEB  FBEHCH,  OF  BHODE 

ISLAND. 

Mrs.  Jbannette  Sohouleb  French,  of  Ehode  Island,  was  tlie 
lext  speaker.    She  said : 

Mr.  Ghaibman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  I  desire  to 
lecnre  woman  saffrage  by  any  honorable  method.  Both  justice  and 
jxi)ediency  demand  it.  Many  of  the  questions  of  the  hour  are  indus- 
arial  and  social  in  their  character  and  appeal  strongly  to  women.  I  am 
me  of  the  representatives  of  the  Khode  Island  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
dation.  I  am  happy  to  teU  you  that  we  have  a  strong  support  outside 
)ur  own  ranks.  The  honorable  gentleman,  by  one  party  regarded  as 
Kovemor  of  the  State,  has  recommended  in  his  message  that  wom^XL 
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snffirage  be  considered  in  a  businesslike  and  itatesmanlike  maDner. 
We  have  lately  made  an  imperfect  canvass  x#i'  some  portions  of  oar 
State,  and  the  result  is  most  gratifying. 

In  my  own  city,  Pawtacket,  tlie  mayor  would  like,  if  poB»ble,  to 
secure  municipal  suffrage  to  taxpaying  women  under  our  city  charter. 
An  ex-mayor  of  the  opposite  party  is  tired  of  waiting  for  woman  Buf 
frage.  We  have  many  clergymen  and  lawyers  and  business  men  in 
our  ranks.  The  superintendent  of  our  very  excellent  schools  asked  the 
privilege  of  declaring  himself  in  our  favor. 

Much  of  this  increase  in  public  sentiment  is  probably  due  to  the  laws 
that  have  lately  been  enacted.  In  1892  a  law  was  passed  giving  to 
married  women  the  power  to  sell  their  own  personal  property  without 
the  consent  of  their  husbands.    This  law  was  suggested  by  brokers. 

In  July,  1893,  a  law  went  into  force  giving  to  married  women  the 
power  to  make  legal  contracts  and  making  their  property  liable  for 
their  debts. 

Another  most  humane  law  makes  it  obligatory  upon  women  in  each 
city  to  nominate  police  matrons. 

We  have  more  women  than  men  enrolled  as  woman  suffragists.  The 
attitude  of  Rhode  Island  women  to-day  is  similar  to  the  attitude  of 
unenfranchised  Bhode  Island  men  previous  to  the  year  1S46.  Ton  will 
remember  that  previous  to  that  time  only  the  older  sons  of  Ehode  Island 
fietmilies  possessed  the  elective  franchise.  Some  of  the  younger  sons 
protested  strongly  against  their  political  servitude.  They  petitioned, 
as  we  petitioned,  with  varying  results.  At  length,  driven  to  despera- 
tion, they  took  up  arms  against  the  State.  Some  of  the  younger  sons 
did  not  protest.  They  had  all  the  rights  they  wished.  Perhaps  they 
were  treated  by  their  elders  as  a  minister  has  said  wives  should  be 
treated  by  their  husbands,  with  such  kindness  that  their  subjection 
was  not  only  endurable  but  pleasant. 

I  do  not  think  that  our  women  will  take  up  arms  or  disturb  the  peace 
of  our  State,  but  they  desire  political  enfranchisement  and  ask  yon  to 
remember  that  the  United  States  has  guaranteed  to  every  State  a 
republican  form  of  government. 


EEHABZS  OF  MRa  ABBT  LEE  PEASELBT,  OF  MAIVS. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mrs.  Abby  Lee  Peaselet,  of  Maine.  She 
said: 

Mr.  Ghaibman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  In  our  State 
we  have  long  been  in  sympathy  with  the  women's  sufiragc  movement. 
Our  legislature  has  been  very  favorable  to  us.  Our  house  of  represent- 
atives at  its  last  meeting  gave  to  us  municipal  sui&age  by  a  handsome 
majority.  The  senate  by  a  small  majority  defeated  us.  We  have  been 
told  by  those  who  are  interested  in  our  movement  that  we  shall  meet 
with  success;  that  if  we  had  asked  for  the  school  suffrage  a  few  years 
ago  ^e  should  have  obtained  it,  but  we  had  asked  for  the  municipal 
suf&age.  We  believe  that  with  suffrage  we  can  better  protect  our  free 
institutions,  better  protect  our  civil  and  religious  liberties.  And  I 
thought  as  I  saw  these  little  boys  in  this  room  that  I  would  plead  for 
the  mothers — the  women  of  Maine  and  the  women  of  the  nation — that 
they  may  have  the  ballot  placed  in  their  hands  to  protect  their  soob 
from  the  dangers  that  surround  them. 

Only  two  arguments  have  been  presented  in  Maine  against  woman 
suffrage.    One  is  the  danger  from  the  foreign  XM)puIation  which  Iia^ 
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)een  coming  into  oar  State  from  the  Canadian  border  at  the  rate  of  a 
diouBand  last  year;  and  it  has  been  said  that  we  should  have  so  many 
NTpmeu  of  that  foreign  population  desiring  to  vote  that  it  would  be 
>etter  for  us  not  to  have  sufirage.  But  in  the  educational  test  amend- 
ment which  was  proposed  there  last  year  we  have  met  that  point,  and 
we  hope  that  through  that  the  women  who  are  coming  to  us  from 
3auada  will  receive  the  education  which  shall  lit  them  to  vote  intelli- 
gently. 

The  voting  of  women  in  Boston  has  been  referred  to  here,  and  we 
&re  asked,  regarding  that,  why  it  is  that  to-day  we  have  not  had  so 
DQany  women  voting  as  in  the  past.  The  reason,  I  think,  is  the  same 
AB  that  which  has  kept  men  from  voting.  Somebody  has  said  that 
tliree  miles  of  brownstone  front  in  Boston  was,  at  the  time  of  an 
important  election,  represented  by  only  28  votes.  But  woman  has  ever 
been  ready  at  the  crucial  times  in  the  history  of  the  nation  to  stand  by 
its  liberties  and  to  stand  by  its  institutions.  We  feel  to-day  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  us  as  citizens;  but  as  citizens  enfranchised 
we  shall  feel  it  to  a  greater  degree,  and  we  shall  stand  with  you  to 
defend  our  homes  and  to  defend  our  loved  land.  We  believe  that  in 
Maine  we  shall  soon  have  the  privilege  of  the  ballot,  and  in  our  Senator, 
Mr.  Frye,  and  in  our  honored  Eepresentative,  Mr.  Dingley,  we  feel  that 
we  have  strong  allies.  We  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  we  hope 
to  have  from  you  a  favorable  presentation  of  the  subject. 


SEKAEKS  OF  MRS.  AVERT. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  AVEEY,  of  Somerton,  Pa.,  said: 

I  desire  to  say  a  word  in  explanation  of  our  representation  here.  We 
have  had  ten  ladies  presenting  the  subject  in  its  various  phases;  but 
that  is  not  because  we  had  only  ten  States  represented  in  our  conven- 
tion. It  is  because  of  an  ^*  embarrassment  of  riches"  and  of  the  draft 
made  upon  us  by  the  House  committee  giving  us  a  hearing  at  this  same 
hour.  And  now  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting,  to  close  this  hear- 
ing, our  vice-president-at-large  of  the  National  Women's  Suffrage  Asso* 
ciation,  who  does  not  represent  any  one  State  (although  she  comes 
from  my  own  State,  Pennsylvania),  but  represents  the  natioUi  Bev# 
Anna  Shaw. 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  AHVA  SHAW. 

Bev.  Anva  Shaw,  of  Pennsylvania,  said: 

Mr.  Ohaibhan  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  I  have  not 
been  present  during  the  whole  sitting  and  therefore  do  not  know  what 
points  have  been  brought  up  before  this  body.  I  wish  to  impress  one 
^ihonght  which  oftentimes  seems  to  me  to  be  overlooked ;  ihat  is,  the 
fact  that  woman  suf&age  is  no  longer  a  theory,  but  is  a  fact  in  many 
places  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Woman  suffrage  is  a  fact  in 
England  and  in  Kew  Zealand.  The  reports  from  New  Zealand  have 
been  exceedingly  fine  in  reference  to  the  moral  influence  of  women 
at  the  polls.  We  have  had  facts  from  Wyoming,  and  have  had  them 
from  different  parts  of  the  Union  on  restricted  suffrage,  such  as  school 
8a£frage,  so  that  we  have  abundance  of  facts;  and  while,  so  far  as  we> 
liave  been  able  to  gather  these  facts,  they  show  that  women  have  not 
Voted  in  so  large  numbers  as  some  people  thought  they  should,  they 
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also  show  that  wherever  they  have  voted  it  has  been  for  the  pnblie 
good. 

Women  are  not  so  partisan  as  men.  Perhaps  if  we  were  more  par- 
tisan, and  if  political  parties  could  count  npou  us  more  and  be  more 
assured  of  what  we  should  do  when  we  did  vote,  we  might  not  have 
such  a  hard  time  in  getting  the  suffirage.  But  they  can  not  always 
count  upon  us.  Women  have  voted  largely  for  the  men  who  represent 
the  highest  and  best  morally,  and  their  inf  uence  has  been  for  the  good 
order  of  the  community  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  honoie  and  Ite 
family.  This,  I  believe,  will  be  largely  the  influence  of  women  in  poli- 
tics, not  so  much  that  she  will  discuss  the  questions  which  have  been 
agitating  your  body,  on  the  lines  of  tariff  and  silver  and  finance.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  she  would  know  any  more  about  them  than  men  da 
But  so  far  as  the  questions  are  concerned  which  have  to  do  with  the 
moral  order  of  society,  women,  it  seems  to  me,  have  always  given  these 
duties  their  best  thought,  and  have  been  sdways  willing  to  sacrifice 
themselves  in  their  best  interests. 

Therefore  we  claim  that,  having  had  so  many  facts — all,  as  a  rule, 
favorable — the  propriety  of  granting  woman  suffrage  is  proved.  Even 
Mr.  Gladstone,  although  he  opposes  a  further  extension  of  suffrage  in 
England  because  it  would  interfere  with  some  of  his  measures,  says 
that  woman's  suffrage  so  far  has  always  been  a  benefit  and  never  a 
harm.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  if,  so  far,  suffrage  has  been  always  s 
benefit  and  never  a  harm,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that,  if  it  be  extended 
farther,  it  will  be  a  harm  and  not  a  benefit. 

The  other  argument  which  we  have  all  to  meet,  over  and  over  again, 
is  the  attitude  of  women  themselves.  It  is  often  said  by  gentlemen 
that  the  best  women  whom  they  know  do  not  want  suffrage.  I  know 
very  good,  excellent  women  who  do  not  want  what  is  good  for  them. 
I  know  very  many  excellent  men  who  do  not  want  what  is  good  for 
them.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  whether  they  ought 
to  have  it.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  women  want  to  exercise  the 
right  to  vote;  but  the  question  is  whether  they  ought  to  exercise  it.  It 
is  the  right  of  the  state  and  of  the  nation  to  demand  that  women  shall 
give  to  it  the  very  best  of  their  life.  The  state  has  no  claim  upon  men 
that  she  does  not  have  upon  women ;  and  therefore  if  women  can  give 
to  the  state  anything  that  is  good  and  helpM  it  is  their  duty  to  give  it 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  women  who  are  supposed  in  time  of 
peace  not  to  be  able  to  do  anything  for  their  country  are  the  people  on 
whom  the  couutry  has  relied  so  much  in  time  of  disturbance  and 
disorder.  We  have  never  failed  when  it  was  a  question  of  patriotism 
and  of  national  life.  Take  the  great  cities  of  the  country  that  are  so 
badly  mismanaged  and  you  find  organizations  of  women  banded 
together  not  to  do  harm  to  the  city  or  to  put  forth  temptations  that 
degrade  and  drag  down  its  inhabitants,  but  to  secure  clean  streets  and 
to  do  the  best  good  they  can.  Take  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia) 
and  other  cities,  and  you  find  women  banded  together  for  that  purpos& 
I  believe  that  it  is  much  better  for  us  to  be  interested  in  good  sewerage, 
good  water  supply,  good  air,  and  good  moral  surroundings  t^an  to  be 
interested  in  foreign  missions  which  are  not  of  quite  as  close  interest 
to  us  as  the  conditions  wliich  surround  oar  own  homes. 

As  to  suffrage  taking  up  women's  time  and  putting  upon  us  respon- 
sibilities, I  believe  that  it  will  be  much  easier  for  women  of  a  city  to  fo 
to  the  polls  on  election  day  and  vote  for  the  men  who  will  see  that  the* 
things  are  brought  into  the  life  of  the  city  to  make  for  it  good  healtlif 
than  for  them  to  take  the  extra  work  of  nursing  children  suffering  finni 
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diphtberia  and  scarlet  fever.  It  is  much  easier  to  vote  for  a  good  con- 
dition of  the  town  than  to  take  care  of  the  bad  condition.  We  have 
here  a  lady  who  was  elected  to  the  school  board  of  Qaincy,Mass.  She 
went  to  work  at  a  certain  school.  She  asked  the  privilege  of  doiug  so, 
simply  because  the  children  who  attended  that  school  were  so  unhealthy, 
and  so  many  of  them  died.  The  disease  seemed  to  be  of  the  worst 
character.  The  discoveries  that  she  made  in  the  building  were  enough 
to  shock  any  good  housekeeper.  She  went  to  work,  cleaned  the  house 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  found  in  the  cellar  a  sunken  tub  into  which 
bad  been  dripping  water  from  leaks  until  the  entire  tub  had  rotted 
away  and  the  stench  had  permeated  the  whole  building.  The  children 
were  dying  by  the  score.  She  went  to  work  and  did  the  general  house- 
cleaning  of  that  school.  And  I  submit  to  you  she  was  much  better 
adapted  to  it  than  any  man  in  the  city  of  Quincy ;  and  the  work  was 
certainly  not  an  added  burden  to  the  city  of  Quincy,  but  a  great  relief 

I  believe  that  we  need  better  housekeeping  in  the  nation,  better  house- 
keeping in  the  state,  and  better  housekeeping  in  the  city.  We  are 
asking  you  for  this  change.  This  change  has  always  been  for  the  best 
good  of  the  people.  If  we  did  not  believe  it  to  be  good  we  would  not 
press  our  request  so  strongly.  We  ask  that  the  women  may  have  a 
voice  in  helping  to  make  the  laws  which  they  obey,  and  may  have  some 
influence  in  the  councils  that  aiiect  their  own  homes. 

I  should  like  to  afik  yon,  gentlemen,  to  look  out  and  see  if  the  coun- 
try does  not  need  a  change.  The  change  that  we  ask  can  not  be  hurt- 
ful, and  would  certainly  be  beneficial.  The  result  of  woman's  enfran- 
chisement would  be,  I  believe,  beneficial.  That  has  been  the  result  of 
every  extension  of  suffirage  given  to  the  people,  and  we  believe  that  in 
this  case  greater  good  would  come,  because  to  no  class  of  people  of  the 
country  has  the  right  of  suffrage  been  extended  better  fitted  to  accept 
it  and  to  use  it  wisely  than  the  women  of  the  country.  We  have  now 
open  colleges;  we  have  large  confrol  of  property  and  busiaess  affairs; 
we  have  large  opportunities  given  to  us  by  the  business  pursuits  which 
we  have  been  permitted  to  enter,  and  in  this  way  we  have  been  edu- 
cated for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  When,  at  first, 
women  asked  for  the  ballot  it  was  said,  ^^You  women  are  not  educated; 
you  can  not  understand  it;  you  have  no  money,  and  nothing  at  stake." 
We  said,  "  Very  true."  We  undertook  to  be  educated,  and  are  edu- 
cated. We  undertook  to  get  money,  and  are  getting  it,  therefore  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  woman  sufirage  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  interest 
or  lack  of  intellectual  ability. 

Believing  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  country  we 
make  this  request;  and  we  beg  that  you  will  give  the  matter  on  which 
we  are  addressing  you  this  morning  a  speedy  and  favorable  considera- 
tion; because  your  rex>ort,  while  it  may  not  be  adopted  in  the  Senate  or 
in  the  House,  will  be  a  help  to  us  in  those  portions  of  the  world  where 
we  are  securing  fractional  saf&age.  There  are  large  numbers  of  women 
who  do  not  believe  in  accepting  this  small  bit  of  suf&age.  But 
some  of  us  do  believe  in  taking  what  we  can  get,  with  the  purpose  of 
getting  all  that  belongs  to  us.  I  have  the  privilege  in  Massachusetts 
of  voting  for  school  committees,  and  I  have  also  had  the  privilege  of 
escorting  a  gentleman  from  the  poorhouse  to  the  polls.  He  could  vote 
not  only  for  the  school  committee  but  for  the  school  appropriation; 
while  we  women  can  only  vote  for  the  members  of  the  school  commit- 
tee but  not  for  the  appropriation.  All  over  the  country  you  can  see 
this  iiyusticew 
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While  interefited  in  what  Mrs.  Colby  said  as  to  the  effect  of  the  pi^ 
tore  which  she  described,  I  should  not  feel  badlj  if  gentlemen  were 
haonted  all  their  lives  by  the  picture  until  it  was  obliterated  from  the 
picture  itself  and  borne  into  the  minds  of  men.  Gentlemen,  we  donot 
like  the  society  you  give  us.  We  prefer  the  society  of  intelligent  Bien, 
believing  that  intelligent  men  and  intelligent  women^  law-abiding  mea 
and  law-abiding  women,  working  together  for  the  common  country, 
can  do  infinitely  more  than  men  can  £)  alone,  while  women  have  to  be 
associated  with  male  idiots  and  male  lunatics.  We  therefore  ask  that 
justice,  which  should  have  been  ours  from  the  beginning,  may  be 
extended  to  us  and  that  we  may  know  what  it  is  in  this  country  to  be 
a  free  people,  where  all  the  people  have  equal  rights. 


BEMABZS  OF  HBS.  SABA  WIHTHBOF  SMITH. 

Mrs.  Sara  Winthbop  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  also  submitted  in  her 
own  behalf  the  following  statement: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  :  There  has 
been  presented  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  the  following  petition: 

A  petition  to  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the 

united  states  in  congress  assembled. 

Whereas  I,  Sara  Wintfarop  Smith,  a  native- bom  citizen  of  the  United  States,  orer 
twent3^-one  years  of  age,  and  a  legal  resident  of  the  town  of  Seymour,  New  Hara 
Connty,  Connecticnt,  made  application,-  according  to  law,  to  the  board  of  registrars 
of  voters  of  the  town  wherein  I  reside  that  my  name  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  "elec- 
tors to  be  made ''  within  the  dates  provided  for  registration  prior  to  the  holding  of 
the  national  election  of  November,  1892,  declaring  my  intention  to  vote  for  the  mem- 
ber of  CoDgrees  representing  my  cliHtrlct,  under  tne  protection  of  section  2,  article 
1,  United  States  Constitution,  which  says: 

Sec.  3,  Art.  I.  ''The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  memben 
chosen  evexy  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  brandi 
of  the  State  legislature/' 

And  whereas  the  said  board  of  registrars,  having  duly  considered  my  applicatioD. 
notified  me  that  my  name  had  been  refused  place  on  said  list  of  ''jeleotors  to  be  made' 
on  the  ground  that  I  was  "  a  woman.'' 

Therefore  I,  the  said  Sara  Winthrop  Smith,  most  earnestly  petition  your  honora- 
ble body  to  declare  bv  a  legal  enactment  my  right,  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  miy  beine 
''a  woman,"  to  vote  tor  members  of  Congress  in  the  Congressional  district  where! 
reside,  if  possessed  of  the  qualifications  required  by  law.  I  deny  the  right  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  to  divide  ''thepboplr''  into  two  halves,  choosing  Congressmen 
from  one-half  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  other  half— to  be  voted  for  by  the  same 
half,  thns  ignoring  the  equal  right  of  the  other  half  to  direct  representation  in  * 
government  which  both  halves  are  equally  taxed  to  support.  And  I  ask  that  thii 
petition  with  the  accompanving  memorial  and  suggested  form  for  a  blHbe  read  in 
fall  and  duly  entered  upon  the  records  of  your  honorable  body. 

MEMORIAL. 

Whereas  the  right  to  choose  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  by  ^ 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  vested  **  in  the  people  of  the  several  States,' 
without  distinction  of  sex ;  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  declared  that  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  national  sufirage  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the  National  Goveni- 
ment  and  that  its  exercise  should  be  kept  free  and  pure  by  Congressional  enactmenl 
wherever  that  is  necessary ;  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  further  declared  that ''  The 
States,  in  prescribing  the  qualifications  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  their  own 
legislatures,  do  not  do  so  with  reference  to  the  election  of  members  of  Congress,  nor 
can  they  prescribe  the  qualifications  for  this  eonomin^*  (Ex  parte  Yarbrongb,  UC 
U,  S.  R.,  decided  March  2, 1884) : 
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Therefore  I,  the  said  Sara  Winthrop  Smith,  a«k  of  yoar  honorable  body  the  intro- 
daction  of  the  following  bill : 


JL  BILL  to  Meure  to  all  dtiiAiis  of  the  Fnited  States  the  right  to  vote  at  oertain  eleetlons  without 

diatiocUon  of  aez,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 

Section  1.  Beit  enctcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Beprcjeniativee  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  having 
the  c|aalifications  reqaisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  any  Stikte  or 
Territorial  legislature,  shall  be  entitled  and  allowed  to  Yote  at  any  election  for  Hep- 
Tesentatives  or  Delegate  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  without  distinction  of 
Bex,  any  constitution,  law,  custom,  usage,  or  regulation  of  any  State  or  Territory, 
or  by  or  under  its  authority,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  etfect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Mr.  Chaibman  and  Gentlemen:  Section 2,  Article  I,  United  States 
Constitution,  reads  as  follows: 

Each  House  shall  be  the  Judge  of  its  own  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of 
its  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,  etc. 

Justice  Strong,  12  Wall.,  532,533,  says: 

No  single  power  is  the  ultimate  end  for  which  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  It 
may  in  a  very  proper  sense  be  treated  as  a  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  sub- 
ordinate object.  •  *  •  Its  subordinate  objects  are  instruments  for  the  paramoimt 
olyect  which  was  to  establish  a  government,  sovereign  within  its  sphere,  with  capa- 
bility of  self-preservation. 

Icour  petitioner,  Sara  Winthrop  Smith,  a  native-born  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  a  legal  resident  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  county 
of  New  Haven,  town  of  Seymour,  hereby  declares  that  the  exercise  of 
her  right  of  national  suffrage  as  an  individual  citizen,  as  one  of  ^^  the 
people,^  is  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Section  2,  Article  I,  United  States  Constitution,  reads  as  follows: 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have 
the  quslifieations  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legishatore. 

The  two  clauses  of  this  section  are  obviously  intended  to  be  read 
together.    When  so  read  what  is  their  meaningf 

It  is  a  rule  of  construction  that  every  phrase  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
every  word  shall  have  a  meaning.  The  ftrst  clause  says  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  House  of  Eepresentatives  shall  be  chosen  <'by  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  shall  have,"  etc. 

If  this  first  clause  had  read  "  shall  be  chosen  from  the  several  States," 
or  even  "  from  among  the  people  of  the  several  States,"  there  would 
follow  an  efiect  which  would  make  the  first  clause  mean  exactly  the 
same  as  the  second  clause. 

But  there  is  an  essential  point  in  the  first  clause  which  requires  that 
the  members  of  the  National  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  be  chosen 
**  by  the  people."  This  is  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty, upon  which  our  Government  is  founded.  And  the  require- 
ment that  the  members  of  the  National  House  of  Bepresentatives  be 
chosen  '^by  the  people"  is  one  mode  in  which  '^a  republican  form  of 
government"  is  to  be  "  guaranteed  "  to  "every  State  in  this  Union," 

Section  4,  Article  IV,  United  States  Constitution : 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form 
of  government,  etc. 

The  inquiry  will  now  be:  Does  the  word  "people"  in  the  first  clause 
of  section  2,  Article  I,  include  women! 

I  answer,  yes.  The  word  "people"  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  inclades  women  in  the  following  places: 
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First.  In  the  preamble  of  the  United  States  Oonstitution: 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  hmn 
domeetic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  m-eliiR, 
and  secure  the  bleseiogs  of  liberty  to  ourselyes  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  ad 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Second.  In  the  first  amendment: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibitiig 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  ^ress;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  government  f(a  i 
redress  of  grieyances. 

Third.  In  the  second  amendment: 

A  well-reffulated  militia  heing  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  firee  State,  the  rigM 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

In  comment  npon  this  section,  Judge  Story  says: 

The  right  of  the  citizens  to  keep  and  hear  arms  has  justly  been  considered  as  the 
palladium  of  the  liberties  of  a  republic. 

In  reference  to  this,  Judge  Waite  says: 

For  instance,  a  man  is  to  go  through  an  unfrequented  street  of  a  large  city  in  tb 
evening.  He  has  a  right  to  carry  a  weapon  for  self-defense  while  going  through  tbt 
street.  He  has  even  a  right  to  carry  a  rifle  or  shotgun  upon  his  shoulder  for  tlut 
purpose — if  the  street  is  particularly  dangerous.  This  right  is  guaranteed  to  bk 
by  the  constitution  of  his  country.  Now,  suppose  a  woman  has  occasion  to  go 
through  the  same  street  in  the  evening,  will  it  oe  said  that  she  has  no  right  to  csny 
a  weapon,  hut  must  he  suhjected  to  the  danger  of  insult  and  attack  without  t&j 
means  of  self-defense,  simply  because  she  is  a  woman  f  The  proposition  can  not  be 
entertained  for  a  moment.  Therefore,  jurists,  commenting  upon  this  amendment 
have  treated  it  as  asserting  a  right  common  to  the  citizens  at  large. 

Fourth.  In  the  fourth  amendment: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effedi 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warranto 
shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particB- 
larly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  and  things  to  be  seized. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  applicability  of  this  section  to 
women  f  Is  the  house  of  a  male  householder  protected,  while  that  of 
a  widow  may  be  violated  with  impunity! 

Fifth.  In  the  ninth  amendment: 

The  enumeration  of  certain  rights  shaU  not  be  construed  to  den  j  or  dispsrige 
others  retained  by  the  people. 

Sixth.  In  the  tenth  amendment: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people. 

If  the  word  *^  people "  applies  equally  to  men  and  women  in  these 
quoted  sections  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  why  does  it  not 
apply  to  women  as  well  as  men  in  the  section  under  consideration!  Li 
proof  of  this  position  I  quote  the  following: 

A  word  repeatedly  used  in  a  statute  will  bear  the  same  meaning  thronghout  tbe 
statute  unless  it  is  apparent  that  another  meaning  is  intended.  (Pitte  v.  Shipley, 
46  CaU,  154.) 

In  the  construction  of  constitutions,  provisions^  and  statutes,  the  question  is,  sol 
what  was  the  intention  of  the  &amers,but  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  thtj 
have  used.  A  constitution  does  not  derive  its  force  from  the  convention  whiei 
framed  it,  but  from  the  people  who  ratified  it.  The  intent  to  be  arrived  at  is  tbtt 
of  the  people  and  this  is  found  only  in  the  words  of  the  text.  (Following  50  111.,  86f 
1875,  Beardstone  v.  Virginia;  76  111.,  34;  Hawkins  v.  Carroll  Co.,  50  Miss.,  735.) 

In  reference  to  one  sentence  in  the  last  decision,  i.  e.,  "A  constitution 
does  not  derive  its  force  from  the  convention  which  framed  it,  butfros 
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the  people  who  ratified  it,"  the  question  might  be  asked:  ^< Did  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  the  votes  of  women  as  well  as  men  ratify  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States!" 

1  answer  "  yes,"  and  I  refer  you  to  the  fact  that  women  voted  in  sev- 
eral of  the  colonies  under  the  property  qualification.  The  Kational 
Oovemment  committed  itself  to  woman  suffrage  when  it  was  first  insti- 
tuted. The  right  of  women  to  vote  began  with  the  first  pronuncia- 
mento  against  the  tyranny  of  England.  It  is  as  firmly  placed  in  the 
fundamental  laws  of  our  country  as  is  the  same  right  of  men.  By  recog- 
nizing the  admission  of  New  Jersey  into  the  Federal  compact,  whose 
representatives  were  elected  in  part  by  the  votes  of  women,  this  Kepub- 
lic  was  committed  to  woman  suf&age.  It  still  further  pledged  its  sup- 
port when  it  accepted  the  votes  of  New  Jersey  in  the  constitutional 
convention  which  framed  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  when,  in 
the  ratification  of  that  instrument  it  counted  the  votes  of  the  legislature 
of  New  Jersey,  whose  representatives  were  sent  up  by  the  votes  of  both 
men  and  women.  The  ballots  of  women  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
were  also  received  and  counted  at  three  Presidential  elections  after  the 
adoption  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

We  have  seen  that  women  are  included  in  the  word  "people;"  that 
women  as  well  as  men  voted  for  delegated  representatives  who  rati- 
fied the  United  States  Constitution,  and  thus  made  that  instrument 
<Hbe  supreme  law  of  the  land."  We  shall  also  find  that  women  are 
counted  equally  with  men  in  the  enumeration  upon  which  the  ap- 
IK>rtionment  is  made,  distinguished  from  the  colored  people  and  the 
Indians  not  paying  taxes.  Therefore  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  §1, 
section  2,  of  Article  I,  United  States  Constitution,  the  right  of  women, 
as  a  part  of  the  people,  to  vote  for  members  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives  is  securely  placed.  If  it  had  been  intended  that  the 
^^  electors  for  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures  "  and 
the  electors  for  members  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives 
should  always  be  necessarily  the  same  and  could  never  possibly  be  dif- 
ferent, the  section  would  have  been  so  worded  as  to  imply  that  fact  and 
to  make  known  that  intention.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  wording  of 
the  section  shows  by  implication  that  there  may  be  a  class  of  national 
electors  who  are  not  State  electors.  Instead  of  saying  that  these  shall 
be  the  same,  the  section  says  that  the  national  electors  shall  have  the 
same  qualifications  requisite  for  the  State  electors.  By  this  very  word- 
ing the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  reserved  the 
right  to  extend  the  suffrage  should  the  States  exceed  their  right  to 
regulate  it  by  making  some  distinction  which  was  not  a  "qualification." 
(A  qualification  is  something  which  may  be  required,  like  a  term  of 
residence  or  a  certain  age;  sex  is  an  unchangeable  fact,  like  color  of 
eyes  or  contour  of  features  peculiar  to  an  individual  type.  Therefore 
sex  can  never  be  a  "qualification.") 

To  test  the  matter,  suppose  that  the  State  of  Connecticut  enacted  a 
law  which  declared  that  only  male  persons  over  the  age  of  40  years 
should  be  electors  of  "  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture," woald  the  General  Government  be  bound  by  this  enactment 
and  would  Congress  have  no  power  under  this  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  secure  protection  for  the  citizens  thus  disfranchised  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  National  House  of  Kepresentatives.  Would  not  Con- 
gress and  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  hold  that  such  a  provision  were 
not  a  "  qualification."  properly  speaking,  which  a  State  legislature  had 
a  right  to  makef  Would  it  not  at  once  be  decided  that  the  State  of 
Connecticnt  had  transcended  her  authority!    Any  State  action  which 
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denies  ^< immunity  from  ineqaality  of  legal  protection''  is  in  eonfiiet 
with  the  United  States  Oonstitation.  Chief  Justice  Waite  said  (92  U. 
S.,  217) :  ^< Eights  and  immunities  created  by  and  dependent  upon  tibe 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  can  be  protected  by  Congress." 

The  right  of  national  suffrage  is  established  in  the  National  Gontti- 
tution  for  all  the  people  or  citizens.  Women  are  citizens;  women fom 
a  part  of  the  people;  therefore  women  as  well  as  men  are  protected 
in  their  right  of  suffirage  by  section  2,  Article  I,  United  States  C<ffl 
Stitution,  which  reads  as  follows : 

The  Honse  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  8ee<nd 
year  bt  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  ban 
the  qualifications  requisite  lor  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  StM 
legislature. 

By  the  principles  adopted  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  Government, 
the  right  of  suli'rage  was  vested  in  the  citizenship  of  the  United  States. 
This  idea  is  not  necessarily  in  conflict  with  the  present  political  atmos- 
phere (or  the  present  theory  of  government),  nor  is  it  in  conflict  witii 
the  political  atmosphere  which  prevailed  yesterday.  In  brief,  it  is  not 
a  question  of  the  rights  of  State  governments  at  all,  nor  even  the 
rights  of  Congress.  But  it  is  a  question  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  United  States  Constitution  declares  that  "All  persons  bom  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,^ 
^first) ; "  and  "  (then)  '<  citizens  of  the  States  wherein  they  reside."  And 
it  further  expressly  declares  that  "No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  Kfe, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to  any 
person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.'' 

Therefore  such  interpretation  of  provisions  in  the  several  State  con- 
stitutions which  would  exclude  woman-citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  the  elective  franchise  on  account  of  sex  violates  alike  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  Under  all  the  fiwda- 
mental  laws  of  our  Eepublic,  citizenship,  subject  to  proper  qualifica^ 
tions  (for  the  protection  of  the  people),  is  the  only  true  basis  for  the  bal- 
lot, and  our  naturalization  laws  alone  would  prove  this.  Such  laws  arc 
expressly  withheld  from  the  States,  and,  as  the  States  would  clearly 
have  no  right  to  deprive  naturalized  citizens  of  the  right  to  vote  (among 
whom  women  are  definitely  included),  still  more  clearly  have  the  Stat« 
no  right  to  deprive  native-born  women  citizens  of  this  privilege. 
Thomas  JeiOferson  said:  "The  God  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty  at 
the  same  time;  the  hand  of  force  may  destroy  but  can  not  disjoin 
them." 

Mr.  Madison  said,  in  comment  upon  sec.  2,  Art.  I,  of  the  United 
States  Constitution : 

The  definition  of  the  right  of  snffirage  is  rery  justly  regarded  as  a  ftrndamentil 
article  of  Rt^pablican  goveniment.  It  was  incumbent  on  the  conveutiou  (1797)t» 
define  and  establish  this  right  in  the  Constitution.  To  have  left  it  open  for  the  ocei- 
sional  regulation  of  the  Congress  would  have  been  improper^  for  the  reason  jttft 
mentioned.  To  have  submitted  it  to  the  legislative  discrimination  of  the  8t«tA 
would  have  been  improper  for  the  same  reason,  and  for  the  additional  reason  tint 
it  would  have  rendered  too  dependent  upon  the  State  governments  that  branch  «f 
the  }?'ederal  Qovemment  which  ought  to  be  dependent  on  the  people  alone. 

The  United  States,  as  such,  came  into  existence  as  a  protest  againit 

the  unjust  and  oppressive  acts  of  a  political  superior — the  Parliameot 

of  Great  Britain.    They  began  to  exist,  moreover,  when  the  w<KdB 

"liberty,"  "equality,"  "  fraternity,"  were  throbbing  into  a  terrible  lift- 

In  choosing  their  own  political  organization^  therefore,  the  people  d 
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the  American  States  resolved  to  have  a  government  in  whicli  political 
superiors  should  have  no  plaoe--in  which  the  ruled  should  be  also,  and 
as  such,  the  rulers — ^i.  e.,  the  people,  should  be  the  sovereigns.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  this  Government  were  tersely  yet  compre- 
hensively laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  thus: 

We  hold  these  traths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  were  created  equal;  that  they 
arc  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  to  secure  these 
rights  governments  were  instituted  among  men,  deriving  tneir  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed  j  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a 
uew  government. 

Becall  the  opening  words  of  the  United  States  Constitution: 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  pos- 
terity, do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Justice,  liberty,  the  general  welfare,  these  are  the  great  objects  of 
the  Constitution.  This  opening  sentence  furnishes  the  commanding  rule 
by  which  the  entire  Constitution  is  to  be  interpreted.  Of  it,  Judge 
Story  says,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  provide  merely  for  the  exigencies 
of  a  few  years,  but  was  to  endure  through  a  lapse  of  ages.  In  a  govern- 
ment like  ours  the  right  to  vote  precedes  the  election  of  both  national 
and  State  legislatures.  It  also  precedes  the  adoption  of  national  and 
State  constitutions.  Without  voters,  no  laws  can  be  legally  or  consti- 
tationally  adopted.  There  has  been  much  said  about  the  dangers  of  a 
centralized  government — a  centralized  despotism;  but  the  only  cen- 
tralized despotism  really  existent  to-day  is  the  rule  of  men  over  women 
without  their  consent.  If  the  right  of  suffrage  exist  at  all  it  is  an  indi- 
vidual right  and  must  be  exercised  by  individuals.  It  is  not  a  right 
which  belongs  to  a  class  or  to  a  sex.  Do  men  vote  by  classes  f  Are 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  people  in  the  gift  of  a  privileged  class  T 
If  women  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  the  right  to  a  voice  in  this 
Government,  then  the  dignity  of  our  position  should  be  sustained T 

If  we  concede  that  the  State  governments  may  confer,  as  a  gift,  the 
most  sacred  right  of  citizenship,  then,  indeed,  is  our  humiliation  com- 
plete; we  are  to  beg  for  favors  where  we  should  demand  as  a  right. 
What  woman  of  us  all  will  stoop  to  conquert  None  I  hope,  in  the- 
n»ne  of  the  higher  womanhood  which  should  demand  the  recognition 
of  its  higher  needs.  Our  task  is  to  lifb  a  prone  humanity  into  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  human  life.  The  dignity  of  the  human  being  is 
that  each  one  is  both  the  doer  and  the  judge  of  his  own  actions.  The 
right  of  suffrage  is  and  makes  the  difference  between  disfranchisement, 
the  punishment  inf  ict^d  upon  felons,  and  enfranchisement,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  personality  as  sacred,  it  is  the  difference  between  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  by  the  people,  for  the  people  and  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  an  oligarchy,  for  an  oligarchy. 

Yet,  behind  all  misinterpretation  and  injustice  born  of  an  inordinate 
love  of  i>ower,  lie — still  safe — the  magnificent  institutions  which  have 
made  our  country  known  the  world  over  as  "The  Land  of  the  Free!" 

The  only  restriction  placed  upon  the  States  by  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution (if  indeed  that  can  be  called  a  restriction  which  was  intended 
to  protect  the  body  of  the  people)  is  that  the  States  shall  not  exchange 
republican  for  anti-republican  constitutions  (sec.  4,  Art.  IV)  a  restric- 
tion which  can  not  be  called  a  grievance,  since  it  declares  to  the  people 
of  every  State  that  the  National  Government  (i.  e.,  the  governments  of 
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all  the  states  as  represented  in  the  nation)  will  protect  the  citizensef 
any  State  from  an  invasion  of  their  rights  by  such  men  as  they  (Ik 
citizens)  may  have  chosen  to  guard  their  interests  within  their  State. 
Mr.  Justice  Wilson,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  (Chisholm  v.  Georgia) 
said  in  1793: 

Let  a  State  be  considered  bb  eabordinate  to  the  people,  but  let  every  thing  elnte 
sabordinate  to  the  State. 

And  further  said : 

Laws  derived  from  the  pure  sonrce  of  eqnality  and  justice  most  be  fonnded  on^ 
consent  of  those  whose  obedience  they  require. 

Ohief' Justice  Jay  said,  in  the  same  case: 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  briefly  that  the  sovereign  in  Europe,  and  partiea- 
larly  in  England,  exist  on  feudal  principles.  That  system  considei's  the  prince  m 
the  sovereign  and  the  people  as  his  suojects.  No  such  ideas  obtain  here ;  at  tk 
revolution  the  sovereignty  devolved  upon  the  people,  and  they  are  truly  the  sor- 
ereigns  of  the  country ,  but  the^  are  sovereigns  without  subjects,  and  have  none  to 
ffovem  but  themselves ;  the  citizens  of  America  are  equal  as  fellow-citizens  and  ii 
joint-tenants  in  the  sovereignty. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  every  student  of  constitutional  history  thsy^ 
when  the  original  convention  of  State  delegates  met  at  Philadelphia  in 
1787,  various  plans  were  suggested  for  the  reformation  of  that  defective 
system  of  government  known  as  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Among 
these  plans  were  there  solutions  of  Governor  Bandolph,  of  Virginia.  It 
was  he  who  proposed  the  great  idea  ^'  that  a  !N'ational  GrovernmeDt 
ought  to  be  established  consisting  of  a  supreme  legislative,  executive 
and  judiciary."  This  proposition  developed,  in  the  course  of  debate, 
into  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  sixteenth  resolution  read: 

Eeaolved,  That  a  republican  constitntion  and  its  existing  laws  ought  to  be  guff- 
anteed  to  each  State  by  the  United  States. 

Compare  section  4  of  Article  rv,  United  States  Constitation. 
The  seventh  resolution  read : 

BeBolvedf  That  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  first  branch  of  the  National  Leffialatan 
onght  not  to  be  according  to  the  rule  established  in  the  Articles  of  Confeaentioo, 
but  according  to  some  equitable  ratio  of  representation ;  namely,  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  number  of  white  and  other  firee  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  everv  age,  sex, 
and  condition,  including  those  bound  in  servitude  for  a  term  of  years  and  three-fifUu 
of  all  other  persons  not  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  description,  except  Indisoi 
not  paying  taxes  in  each  State. 

Compare  §  3,  section  2,  Article  i,  United  States  Constitntion: 

Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
whicn  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbei% 
which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persona^  inclndiDg 
those  bound  in  service  for  a  term  of  years  and,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  time- 
fifths  of  all  other  persons,  etc. 

We  here  find  women  included  in  the  basis  of  representation  and  tJie 
slaves  partially  excluded.  What  does  this  prove  t  Evidently  that  the 
enslavement  and  disfranchisement  of  the  colored  race  was  contem- 
plated and  actually  recognized  by  the  United  States  Constitution  a« 
well  as  in  the  action  taken  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  a  majority  of  one  vote  striking  out  the  clause  which 
pleaded  for  the  freedom  of  that  subjected  class.  This  made  the  amend- 
ment of  the  United  States  Constitution  a  necessity  before  the  colored 
people  could  vote.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disfranchisement  of  women 
was  not  seriously  considered  for  a  moment. 
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James  Madison,  coustraiug  this  article  of  the  United  States  Gonsti- 
tetion  said  (Federalist,  2^o. Si): 

It  is  Dot  contended  thnt  the  number  of  people  in  each  State  ought  not  to  be  the 
standard  for  regulating  the  proportion  of  those  who  are  to  rejoresent  the  people  of 
each  State.  The  eetablishment  of  this  same  role  for  apportionment  of  taxes  will 
probably  hd  as  little  contested,  though  the  rule  itself,  in  this  case,  is  by  no  means 
founded  on  the  same  principle.  In  the  former  cass  the  rule  is  underatood  to  refer  to 
the  personal  rights  of  the  people  with  which  it  has  a  natural  and  universal  con- 
nection. In  the  latter  it  has  reference  to  the  proportion  of  wealth  of  which  it  is  in 
no  case  a  precise  measure,  and  in  ordinary  cases  a  very  unfit  one.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  imperfection  of  the  rule  as  applied  to  the  relative  wealth  and  contribu- 
tions of  the  StateSyit  is  evidently  the  least  exceptionable  among  the  practicable  rules, 
and  has  too  recently  obtained  the  general  sanction  of  America,  not  to  have  found  a 
ready  preference  with  the  convention.  All  this  is  admitted^  it  will  perhaps  be 
said ;  but  does  it  follow  fh>m  an  admission  of  numbers  for  the  measure  of  represen- 
tation, or  of  slaves  combined  with  free  citizens,  as  a  ratio  of  taxation  that  slaves 
oaght  to  be  included  in  the  numerical  ratio  of  representation!  Slaves  are  consid- 
ered as  property,  not  as  persons;  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  oompreheuUed  in  esti- 
mates of  taxation  which  are  founded  on  property,  and  to  be  excluded  from  represen- 
tation which  is  regulated  by  a  census  of  persons.  The  Federal  Constitution  there- 
fore decides  with  ^eat  propriety  in  the  case  of  our  slaves  when  it  views  them  in  the 
mixed  character  ot  persons  and  property.  This  is,  in  fact,  their  true  character.  It  is 
the  character  bestowed  on  them  by  the  laws  under  which  they  live;  and  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  these  are  the  proper  criteria;  because  it  is  only  under  the  pretext 
that  the  laws  have  transformed  the  negroes  into  subjects  of  propertv,  that  a  place 
is  disputed  them  in  the  computation  of  numbers ;  and  it  is  admitted  that,  if  the  laws 
were  to  restore  the  rights  which  have  been  taken  away,  the  negroes  could  no  longor 
be  refused  an  equal  share  of  representation. 

Therefore,  women,  being  counted  in  the  enumeration  upon  which  the 
apportionment  is  made,  are  entitled  to  direct  representation  in  this 
Government. 

In  the  face  of  the  actual  laws  it  can  never  be  claimed  that  there  was 
ever  such  general  understanding  or  discrimination  against  the  right  of 
a  woman  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  vote  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  United  States  Constitution  as  would  justify  Congress  or 
the  courts  in  going  outside  of  the  Constitution  to  determine  the  mean- 
ing (or  the  limitations)  of  the  word  '* people."  If  this  supposition  were 
true,  why  was  it  deemed  necessary  to  insert  the  word  "male"  into  the 
various  State  constitutions  t  If  this  supposition  were  true,  why  were 
not  women  disfranchised  by  name — left  out  Irom  the  enumeration  upon 
which  the  apportionment  was  made,  and  relieved  from  taxation,  as 
were  the  enslaved  classes  whose  rights  to  direct  representation  were 
expressly  denied  t 

The  fact  is  that  universal  sovereignty  to-day— except  in  two  States — 
only  exists  in  our  grand  fundamental  institutions,  never  in  the  oligarchy 
which  has  built  iteelf  up  in  our  midst  I 

In  the  Minor  v,  Happersett  case  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  knew  that, 
in  order  to  fulfill  the  wishes  of  the  power  behind  it,  it  must  ignore  the 
high  obligations  of  the  bench  to  construe  all  law  in  favor  of  liberty. 
The  uniform  practice  of  the  American  homocracy  has  been  in  contro- 
version of  all  points  brought  up  to  protect  the  larger  liberties  of  the 
people— for  the  fourteenth  amendment  affords  the  only  instance  where 
citizenship  was  distinctly  conferred  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  And  we  have  seen  the  necessity  for  this  in  the  fact  that  the 
enslaved  classes  were  denied  equal  place  in  the  basis  of  representation 
on  the  plea  that,  being  property,  they  could  not  hold  property  in  their 
own  right.  Neither  was  the  Indian  taxed,  and  he  also  was  counted 
out  of  the  basis  of  representation.  Therefore,  no  amendment  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  is  or  ever  will  be  necessary  to  secure  full 
protection  for  women  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  their  right  to 

s.  mis.  ft — II 
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vote.    AH  that  is  necessary  is  the  passage  of  a  declaratory  act  I 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  the  agent  whose  duty  it  is, 
our  National  Constitution,  to  guard  and  secure  the  chartered  rig 
the  whole  people. 
Judge  Hare  says  (Lectures  on  Constitutional  Law,  p.  78) : 

Congress  is  sovereign  as  regards  the  objects  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Co 
tioD.  It  may  use  aU  proper  and  suitable  means  for  carrying  the  powers  coi 
by  the  Constitution  into  effect.  The  means  best  suited  at  one  time  may  be 
quate  at  another  time ;  hence  the  need  for  vesting  a  large  discretion  in  C( 
($  18,  Sec.  VII,  Art.  i).  *  *  *  "Necessary  and  proper"  are,  therefore,  as  i 
legislation,  nearly  if  not  quite  synonymous,  that  being  "necessary"  which  U 
to  the  object  and  calculated  to  attain  the  end  in  view. 

a 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  (McCulloch  v.  Md.,  4  Wheat.,  316)  says 

The  powers  of  the  Government  are  limited  and  its  limits  are  not  to  be  transc 
But  the  sound  construction  of  the  Constitution  must  allow  the  National  Legit 
that  discretion  with  respect  to  the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers  an 
carried  into  execution  which  will  enable  that  body  to  perform  the  high 
assigned  to  it  in  the  manner  most  beneficial  to  the  people.  Let  the  end  be  legiti 
let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  means  which  are  appro] 
which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end,  which  are  not  prohibited  but  oonaisten 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  constitutional. 

The  chairman  declared  the  hearing  dosed. 
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m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  TINITBD  STATES. 


March  19, 1894.— Refeired  to  the  Committee  on  Claims  uid  ordered  to  bo  printed. 


The  Yiob-Prsbidbnt  presented  the  following 

TTNl>UXCkB  OP  THB  COURT  OF  CLAIMS  IN  THB  CONORBBBIONAXi 
CA8B  NO.  7864  OP  JAMBB  C.  HE^KTMAM,  ADBONISTRATOR  OP 
HAIi  'W.  aRBZIN,  DSCBASBD,  ▼.  THB  URITUD  STATBB. 


GouBT  OF  Claims,  Glebk's  Office, 

Washingto^iy  March  14y  1894. 

SiB:  Pnrsnantto  the  order  of  the  conrt  I  transmit  herewith  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  findings  of  the  court  filed  in  the  aforesaid  cause, 
which  case  was  referred  to  this  court  by  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  dated  June  12, 1890. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  etc., 

John  Randolph, 
Asiistant  Clerk  Court  of  Claims 
Hon.  Ablai  £.  Steybnson, 

PteMent  of  the  Senate. 


[Coort  of  dainw.    Coogreesioiud  CMe  No.  7864.   James  C.  Newman,  administrator  of  Hal  W.  Oreen 

deceased,  v.  The  United  States.] 

STATEMENT  OF  CASE. 

The  claim  in  the  above-entitled  case  for  supplies  or  stores  alleged  to  have  been 
taken  by  or  famished  to  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  for  their  use  during 
the  late  war  for  the  suppression  of*  the  rebellion  was  transmitted  to  the  court  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate  dated  June  12,  1890. 

This  case  was  brought  to  a  hearing  on  its  merits  on  the  20th  day  Febmaryi  1894. 

Gilbert  Moyerv,  esq.,  appeared  for  the  claimant,  and  the  Attorney- General,  by 
Jamee  H.  Nixon,  esq.,  nis  assistant  and  nnder  his  direction,  appeared  for  the  defense 
and  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  claimant  in  his  petition  makes  the  following  allegations : 

That  at  different  times  during  the  late  war  of  the  rebellion  the  U.  8.  forces  by 
proper  authority,  in  Warren  County,  Miss.,  took  Arom  him  quartermastw  stores  and 
commissary  supplies  of  the  value  of  $7,6l{)  and  appropriated  the  same  to  the  use  of 
the  U.  8.  Army,  as  follows : 

12  mulee,  at  $150  each $1,800.00 

Sborses,  at $150  each 900.00 

SOObusholH  of  com,  at$l  per  bushel 500.00 

100  bogs,  at  $10  each 1,000.00 

18  cows  and  calves,  at  $40  each 720.00 

16  oxen,  at  $40  each 640.00 

20  dry  cattle,  at  $16  each 300.00 

3  wagons,  worth 250.00 

3  miles  fencing,  600  cords  of  wood,  at  $2.50  per  cord 1, 500.00 

Aggregating  in  value 7,Q1Q.0^ 


2  JAMES  C.  NEWMAN. 

The  claim,  as  referred  to  the  court  originally,  was,  ''James  0.  Newmaiiy 
trator  of  Hal.  W.  Green,  deceased,"  and  numbered  153. 

The  case  thns  presented  to  the  court  was  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  then 
being  no  proof  of  the  loyalty  of  the  administrator.  Subsequently,  the  case  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress  by  bill,  in  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Sepresentatives,  ana« 
June  12, 1890,  the  Senate  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

In  the  Sbnatb  of  the  Unitbd  States, 

June  12, 1890, 

Besolved  hy  Os  Smuiie  of  the  United  Siates$,  That  the  bill  (S.  985)  for  the  rsHef  of 
James  C.  Newman,  administrator^  with  the  papers,  voucners,  proofs,  and  does* 
ments  pertaining  to  the  claim  of  said  Newman,  referred  to  in  said  bill,  be  transmitted 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States  for  the  findings  of  fact  therein  upon  tbe 
following  points: 

(1)  Wnether  the  estate  of  the  said  Hal.  W.  Green,  late  of  Vicksbnrg.  Min^ 
deceased,  has  been  settled,  excepting  the  claim  included  in  said  bill,  so  tnat  aaj 
amount  that  may  be  recovered  thereurom  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  heirs  of 
such  intestate,  and,  if  so,  who  are  his  heirs,  and  what  was  the  age  of  each  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war,  in  the  year  A.  D.  18611 

(2)  What  property,  if  any,  was  taken  from  the  said  James  C.  Newman,  adminis- 
trator, belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  said  Hal.  W.  Green,  and  used  by  the  Uni^ 
States  during  the  late  war,  and  what  was  the  Tslue  of  such  property  in  lawfiil 
money  at  the  time  it  was  taken! 

Attest:  Anson  G.  McCook, 

SecnUurjf, 

Upon  the  claim  being  so  transmitted  to  the  court  by  resolution  of  the  Senate  it 
was  numbered  7864  Congressional. 

The  court,  upon  the  evidence  and  after  considering  the  briefii  and  ftigamenti  d 
counsel  on  both  sides,  make  the  following 

FINDINGS  OF  FAOT. 

L 

The  estate  of  said  Hal.  W.  Green,  who  died  in  1858,  has  been  settled,  except  iUi 
olaim,  and  any  amount  to  be  recovered  thereftom  wiU,  in  the  opinion  of  this  oonr^ 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  heirs  of  such  intestate. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  heirs  of  said  Green  and  the  age  of  eadh  at  tbs 
commencement  of  the  late  war,  in  the  year  1861 : 

Mary  L.  Green  ( now  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Laferre ),  aged  8  years  in  1861* 

Jennie  G.  Green  (now  Mrs.  Jennie  G.  Bell),  aged  6  years  in  1861i 

Thomas  Jefferson  Green,  aged  4  years  io  1861. 

Hal.  W.  Green,  who  was  in  his  third  year  in  1861. 

Said  Green  also  left  a  widow,  who  has  since  remaizied* 

n. 

There  were  taken  from  said  James  C.  Newman,  administrator  of  Hal.  W.  Green, 
during  the  late  war,  by  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  and  appropristed 
to  Army  use,  stores  and  supplies  of  the  character  hereinabove  indicated^  then  res* 
sonably  worth  the  sum  of  $3,425. 

Bt  the  COUBf. 

Filed  March  12,  1894. 

A  true  copy. 

Test  this  14th  day  of  Bioroh,  A.  D.  1894. 

[SEAL.]  John  Rani>olph, 

AMHtttmi  Clerk  Court  (/  CMm 


53d  Congress,  )                         SENATE.  (  Mis.  Doo. 

2d  Session.      ] \   ^^-  ^^^ 

[This  yolame  is  sapplemental  to  Senate  Mis.  Docs.  Nos.  35  and  77|  Fifty-third  Con- 

greas^  second  session^  which  see.] 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Habch  21,  1894. — ^Refeired  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  presented  the  following: 

APPBAL  OP  THE  NATIONAL  WOOLOROWBRS'  ASSOCIATION,  OP 
"WOOL  MBRCHANTS,  AND  OT9ERS,  TO  THE  SENATE  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  NOT  TO  PLACE  "WOOL  ON  THE  PREE  LIST,  BUT 
TO  RETAIN  THE  PRESENT  DUTIEa 


As  this  docnment  is  supplementary  to  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Docs.  Nos. 
35  and  77,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  it  is  deemed  proper  to 
note  here  errors  therein,  as  follows: 

Ebrata. — In  U,  8.  Senate  Mia,  Doo.  No.  S5,  Fift^ihird  Congrees,  sec<md  seBeUm. 

L  On  page  22  a  reference  is  made  to  "Senate  Ex.  Doo.  No.  1,  Fifty-third  Congress. 
Jiret  session."  This  is  the  title  as  printed.  It  was  at  the  President's  oallea 
session  of  the  Senate  and  was  laid  before  the  Senate  March  27, 1893. 

2.  On  page  94  the  name  of  "Peter  PampeU"  is  improperly  there. 

£brata.~J»  U,  S,  Senate  Mis,  Doo,  Ko,  77,  Fiftff'third  Congrese,  ieeond  seeeion. 

L  On  page  1,  in  line  9  from  the  bottom,  the  figures  "$85,000,000"  should  read  "$25,« 
000,000,"  or  what  is  the  same  in  effect  and  better,  and  conveys  the  meaninar 
more  fnlly,  strike  ont  the  word  ^'beeidee'*  and  insert  the  word  "including," 
leaving  the  figures  $85,000,000  to  remain.  This  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
page  2B2. 

2*  On  page  38  a  reference  is  made  to  "Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  1,  Fifty-third  Congress. 
fir$t  session,"  and  so  the  document  is  printed.  The  session  was  the  special 
session  called  in  March  by  the  President,  and  the  document  was  "Laid  on 
the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed"  March  27,  1893. 

Sm  The  table  of  wool  product  by  States  on  page  56  was  taken  from  an  ofiloial  docu- 
ment^ but  by  some  means  errors  ooour  in  the  last  three  columns. 


ZNTRODVCTION— EXPLANATORY. 

THE  BBA80NB  FOB  PBESENTINa   TO   THE    HONORABLE  THE  SENATE 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES   THIS  APPEAL. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1894,  there  was  presented  in  the  Senate  the 
memorial  of  the  National  Woolgrowera'  Association,  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  asking  that  no  redaction  shall  be  made  of  the  duties 
on  wool  or  woolen  goods. 
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This  and  the  accompanylDg  papers  are  found  in  U.  S.  Senate  1& 
Doc.,  Ko.  77,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session. 
The  memorial  commences  with  tke  following  statements: 

A  meeting  of  the  National  Woolffrowers'  AMociatlon  was  called  to  aaeemlilett 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  6,  with  a  view  to  preaentto  the  Committee  on  FuiaBte 
of  the  Senate  arguments  in  opposition  to  those  provisions  of  the  so-caUed  Wilsot 
tariff  bill,  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February  I,  proposing  to 
place  wools  on  the  free  list  and  to  reduce  duties  on  woolen  goods. 

The  request  of  the  association  was  presented  on  the  6th  instant  to  the  honorabk 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  for  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  armament, 
but  it  was  declined,  with  the  information,  however,  that  written  commonicatioiia 
would  be  duly  considered. 

This  memorial  is  accordingly  presented  to  the  Senate. 

The  following  is  the  pablished  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  asso- 
ciation preparatory  to  the  presentation  of  the  request,  the  resolatioiU) 
and  the  result: 

THE  WOOLGROWERS. 

MISXTINO  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  WASHINGTON. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Association,  oaUed  to  attempt  to  dsfest 
the  free  wool  provisions  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  began  Tuesday,  February  6, 189i, 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  meeting  a  conmiittce 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  tiw 
Senate  asking  for  an  oral  hearing  on  the  wool  schedules  of  the  Wilson  tariff  biU.  A 
recess  was  then  taken  peuding  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Hon.  Wm.  Lawrence,  of  Ohio,  presided.  Amon^  the  members  of  the  associatioB 
already  here  are:  Ex  U.  S.  Senator,  ex-Governor  I*rancis  £.  Warren,  of  Wyoming; 
David  Hnrpsterand  D wight  Fuller,  of  Harpster,  Ohio;  Wm.  H.  Heriott,  of  rederu, 
Pa.,  x^residunt  of  the  Pennsylvania  Woolgrowers*  Association ;  Capt.  A.  E.  Shep- 
ard.  of  Austin,  Tex. ;  Hon.  J.  A.  McCoiinell,  of  Elk  Grove,  Cal. ;  W.  H.  Bak«r,  of 
Portland,  Oreg. ;  A.  G.  Beale,  of  San  Frsmcisco,  and  Frank  J.  Hegart,  of  Idaho,  8e^ 
retary  pro  tern,  of  the  association. 

The  loUowing  preamble  and  resolution  were  presented  to  Chairman  Voorhees,  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  by  a  delegation  of  tiie  National  Woolgroweis'if- 
Bociation : 

**  Whereas  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Association,  representing  an  industry  is 
which  are  deeply  interested  and  engaged  4^000,000  people  of  the  United  StatM, 
owning  and  caring  for  47,000,000  sheep,  with  a  directly  invested  capital  of  OTtt 
$200,000,000  and  indirect  investment  of  $300,000,000  more,  are  desirous  of  being  onllj 
heard  in  the  interest  of  the  sheep  and  wool  industry,  which  it  is  believed  is  serlooalT 
threatened — eveu  to  complete  annihilation — by  proposed  legislation — i,  e.,  tiie  Wil- 
son bin,  so  called,  now  in  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate :  Therefore  be  it 

RfBolvedf  That  the  association  respectfully  requests  that  a  time  be  set  apart  ud 
a  date  soon  given  in  which  wo  may  appear,  through  a  oommittee  duly  appointed,  to 
present  our  cause  for  the  consideration  of  the  honorable  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate.^' 

In  reply  to  the  petition.  Senator  Voorhees  said  that  the  oommittee  had  determined 
to  give  no  verbal  hearings,  and  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  the  woolgrowers.  He  suggested  that  the  association  submit  a  written 
stat-nment. 

The  members  of  the  association  will  stay  in  this  city  for  two  weeks  or  more,  and 
probably  endeavor  to  influence  Senators  personally,  being  denied  a  formal  hearing. 

The  Democratic  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate, 
having  considered  the  so  called  ^^  Wilson  tariff  bill"  as  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  1st  of  February,  1894,  reported  the 
same  back  to  the  fiiU  committee  of  the  Senate  on  the  8th  day  of  Mareh, 
1894.    As  a  published  report  says: 

In  the  amended  form,  upon  which  the  Demooratic  mi^oi^ty  of  that  oommittee 
finally  agreed  after  one  whole  month's  consideration,  andnomeronacbangea  of  firont 
upon  all  the  more  important  subjects  of  taxation — 

The  sugar  provision  is  as  follows : 

**  All  sugars — tank  bottoms,  sirups  of  canejuice  or  of  beet  Juice,  melada,  ooncentrs- 
tedmelada,  concrete  and  concentrated  molasses — ^testing  by  the  polariscope  notaJUoTe 
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khall  pay  a  daty  of  1  cent  por  pound,  and  for  every  additional  degree  or  fraction 
iegree  above  80^  and  not  90^  Hliown  by  the  polariscope  test  shall  pay  one  one-hun- 
th  of  1  cent  per  pound  additional,  and  above  90^  and  not  above  96^,  for  every 
tional  degree  or  fraction  of  a  degree  shown  by  the  polariscbpe  test,  shall  pay  a 
'  of  two  one  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound  additional,  and  above96^  by  polar- 
je  test  shall  pay  a  duty  of  l-jV  cents  per  pound ;  molasses  testing  not  above 
>y  the  polarisoope  shall  pay  a  duty  of  2  cents  per  gallon;  molasses  testing  above 
ihaU  pay  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  gallon.'' 

IBON|  COAL,  AKD  LEAD. 

m  ore,  including  manganiferoua  iron  ore,  also  the  dross  of  residuum  from  burnt 

tea,  40  cents  per  ton. 

»al  is  taken  from  the  free  list  and  made  dutiable  also  at  40  cents  a  ton^  and  coke 

>  cents. 

tad  ore,  which  in  the  Wilson  bill  was  15  per  cent  ad  valori'm,  lead  ore  and  lead 

9,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound:  Provided,  That  silver  ore  and  all  other  ores 

aining  lead  shall  pay  a  duty  of  three  fourths  of  1  ceut  per  pound  on  the  lead 

ained  therein  according  to  sample  and  assay  at  the  port  of  entry. 

WOOL  AND  WOOLENS. 

LW  WOOL  IS  LEFT  ON  TIIE  FREE  LIST,  exactly  as  in  the  Wilson  bill,  the 
ision  to  go  into  effect  August,  1894.  In  manufactures  of  wool  the  valuations  as 
a  in  the  W  ilson  bill  are  stricken  out,  and  tiie  schedules  now  read  as  follows : 
¥ool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat^  alpaca,  and  other  like  animaJs  in  the 
of  Blubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  mungo,  shoddies,  garnetted  or  carded 
«,  carbonized  noils  or  other  waste  product,  any  of  which  is  composed  wholly  or 
krt  of  wool,  the  hair  of  •camel,  ^oat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  which'has 
improved  or  advanced  beyond  its  original  condition  as  waste  by  the  use  of 
linery  or  application  of  labor  or  both,  and  carbonized  wool,  shall  be  subject  to 
by  of  15  i>er  centum  ad  valorem. 

hi  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  oamel,goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animals,  in  the 
of  roving,  roping  or  tops,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
>n  woolens  or  worsted  yarns,  BO  per  centum  ad  viilorem. 

hi  woolen  or  worsted  cloths,  shawls,  knit  fabrics,  manufactures  of  every  desorip- 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or 
r  animals,  and  any  of  above  having  India  rubber  as  a  component  material,  not 
ally  provided  for  in  this  act,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem  (instead  of  40  as  in  the 
on  bill). 

hi  blankets,  hats  of  wool,  and  flannels,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more 
30  cents  per  pound,  30  per  ceutum  ad  valorem. 

In  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not 
ally  provided  for  in  this  act,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem  (instead  of  40). 
>n  clothing  ready  made  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description  and 
itions  of  f^  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  etc.,  40  per  centum  aa  valorem 
ead  of  45). 

>a  webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  beltings,  bindings,  braids,  etc.,  85  per 
am  ad  valorem  (instead  of  40). 
Carpets  remain  unchanged. 

rhe  reductions  in  the  duties  for  manufactures  of  wool  shall  take  effect  December 
94." 

TAKEN  FROM  THE  FREE  UBT. 

tides  stricken  from  the  free  list  are  as  follows : 

Lpples,  green,  ripe,  and  dried,  etc.;  beef,  mutton, and  pork;  bone  char,  suitable 
ise  in  decolorizing  sugars ;  bituminous  and  chale  and  coal  slack  or  cut ;  coke, 
a  fiber,  floor  matting  manufactured  from  round  or  split  straw,  including  Chinese 
ting;  dates,  cocoanuts,  Brazil  nuts,  cream  nuts,  Gambier  nuts,  sidted  horn  strips 
tips,  iron  ore,  olives,  green  or  prepared;  orchids,  lily  of  tlie  valley,  azaleas, 
18,  and  other  plants  used  for  forcing  under  glass  for  cut  flowers  or  decorative 
KMMs;  sausage  skins,  sugars,  stained  or  painted  window  glass  or  painted  glass 
lows,  paintings  and  statuary  in  the  paragraph  referring  to  articles  importeid  for 
bition  by  any  association  authorized  by  tne  United  States  or  any  State." 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  FREE  LIST. 

le  additions  to  the  free  list  are  as  follows : 

iny  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  or  other  domestic  animals  which  have  strayed  across 

>order  to  any  foreign  country,  or  where  such  domestic  animals  have  \)!dQiiOiiSL%^ 
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be  driven  across  such  boundary  by  t]ie,o^iier  for  pasturage  purpose,  the  samenf 
be  brought  back  to  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  under  Trwisury  re^nlaticnft.^ 

The  paraj^raph  pertaining  to  straws,  etc.,  for  hats  is  changed  to  read  as  folloiFi: 

'^  Straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  .willow,  osier  or  rattan  in  the  furui  of  braids,  plaio, 
laces,  suitable  for  making  or  ornamenting  hats,  bonnets,  and  hoods;  also  wba 
im])orted  for  trimming  men's  and  boys'  hats  only,  hat  bands  not  exceeding  2^ 
inches  in  width,  and  when  cut  in  lengths  not  exceeding  37  inches:  bat  bindings  not 
exceeding  1^  inches  in  width  and  when  cut  in  lengths  not  exceeding  54  inches,  sad 
hat  linings  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  silk,  satin  or  cotton,  when  cut  in  pieoa 
not  exceeding  12  by  16  inches  or  5  by  30  inches." 

Other  items  added  are : 

*'  Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  rough  or  uncat,  including  miners' diamondi; 
cod  oil,  not  specifioallv  provided  for  in  the  act;  medals  bestowed  and  accepted y 
honorary  distinctions/' 

To  the  paragraph  which  admits  free  '*  spermaceti  whale  and  other  fish  oils  <rf 
American  fisheries,''  the  committee  adds,  "  and  all  fish  and  other  products"  of  nA 
fisheries. 

To  philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus  are  added  utensils,  including  bottles  and 
boxes  containing  instruments  and  preparations;  stained  or  painted  window  glanor 
stained  or  painted  glass  windows  specially  imported  for  the  use  of  any  society  or 
institution  established  for  religious,  philosophical,  scientific  or  literary  purposes  and 
not  intended  for  sale  are  added  to  the  free  list. 

To  the  paragraph  dealing  with  paintings,  the  word  ''  painting"  is  defined  as  fol- 
lows: ''And  the  word  ' painting,' as  used  in  this  act,  shall  not  be  onderstoodtt 
include  such  as  are  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  stenciling  or  other  mechanical  pro- 
cess." 

In  defining  professional  books,  tools  of  trade,  etc.,  admitted  free,  this  act  addi  i 
provision  which  declares  that  things  admitted  free  under  this  head  shall  not  beoos- 
strued  to  include  theatrical  scenery,  properties,  and  apparel,  but  such  articles  broagbt 
by  proprietors  or  managers  of  theatrical  exhibitions  aniving  from  abroad  for  tem- 
porary use  by  them  in  such  exhibitions,  and  not  for  any  other  person  and  not  for 
sale,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  prescribe. 

The  free  admission  of  raw  silk  is  specifically  stated  not  to  apply  to  doable  twisted 
nor  advanced  in  manufacture  in  an}'  way. 

Plows  and  other  agricultural  implements,  which  the  House  bill  made  free,  have  a 
provision  that  all  the  articles  mentioned,  when  imported  from  any  country  whieh 
lays  nu  import  duty  on  like  articles  coming  from  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject 
to  duties  under  the  existing  law. 

In  the  silk  schedules,  carded  silk  is  changed  from  25  cents  per  pound  to  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  thrown  and  spun  silk  from  20  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  silk  laces  tre 
reduced  from  50  to  45  per  cent. 

GLASS  AND  GLASSWARE. 

There  are  only  four  changes  in  the  glass  and  glassware  schedule.  Plain  green 
and  colored,  molded  or  pressed  in  fliut  audlimegiassware,  including  bottles,  Tisb) 
etc.,  are  raised  from  30  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  All  articles  of  glass,  cut,  en- 
graved, painted,  colored,  printed,  stained,  decorated,  silvered,  or  gilded,  not  inclod- 
mg  plate  glass  silvered  or  looking-glass  plates,  are  raised  from  25  to  40  per  cent  sd 
vfiQorem.  All  glass  bottles,  decanters,  when  cut,  engraved,  painted,  colored,  vA 
otherwise  decorated,  are  raised  from  85  to  40  per  cent.  Unpolished  cylinder,  crown, 
and  common  window  glass,  not  exceeding  16  by  24  inches  surface,  1^  cents  per 
pound;  above  that  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30  inches  surface,  1^  cents  per  pomid; 
above  that  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36  inches  surface,  from  If  to  1^  cents  per  pound. 
All  above  that  are  1^  to  If  cents  per  pound. 

TOBACCO  AND  WHISKEY. 

In  tobacco  the  schedule  of  the  Wilson  bill  levying  a  tax  of  $1  per  thousand  on 
cigarettes  wrapped  in  paper  is  stricken  out,  and  there  is  substituted  a  tax  oncigan 
of  all  descriptions,  incluaiug  cigarettes  weighing  more  than  3  pounds  per  thousaoi 
$5  per  thousand ;  on  cigarettes  wrapped  in  paper,  $1  per  thousand,  and  on  cigaretw 
wrapped  in  tobacco,  50  cents  per  thousand. 

Sections  2, 83,  and  84  of  the  House  bill  relating  to  the  whisky  tax  are  stricken 
out,  altogether  and  new  provisions  inserted. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  sec(md  month  after  the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  1» 
collected  on  all  distilled  spirits  in  bond  at  that  time,  or  that  may  be  then  or  there- 
after produced  in  the  United  States,  on  which  the  tax  is  not  paid  before  that  d«r, 
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$1.10  a  proof  gallon  or  wine  gallon  when  below  proof,  but  in  oompnting  the  tax  all 
fractional  parts  of  gallons  less  than  one-tenth  shall  not  be  counted. 

The  bonded  period  section  is  as  follows : 

That  the  tax  herein  imposed  shall  be  paid  by  the  distiller  of  the  spirits  on  or  before 
their  removal  from  the  distillery  or  place  of  storage,  except  in  case  the  removal 
therefrom  without  payment  of  tax  is  authorized  by  law;  and  (upon  spirits  lawfully 
deposited  in  any  distillery  warehouse,  or  other  bonded  warehouse  established  under 
internal-revenue  laws)  within  eight  years  from  the  date  of  the  original  entry  for 
deposit  in  any  distillery  warehouse,  or  from  the  date  of  original  gau^e  of  firuit  brandy 
deposited  in  special  bonded  warehoiise,  except  in  case  of  withdrawtQ  therefrom  with- 
out payment  of  tax,  as  authorized  by  law. 

Warehousing  and  transportation  bonds  are  required  as  under  the  present  law,  con- 
ditioned, however,  for  the  payment  of  taxes  at  the  new  rate,  and  before  removal 
from  warehouse,  and  within  eight  years.  Provision  is  made  for  collecting  the  tax 
when  any  failure  or  refusal  to  give  warehouse  bonds  on  original  entry  occurs.  Dis- 
tillers are  permitted,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  four  years  from  the  date  of  original 
gauge  as  to  fruit  brandy  or  original  entry  as  to  all  other  spirits,  to  have  the  same 
regauged. 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  is  authorized,  upon  the  execution  of  proper 
bond,  to  establish  one  or  more  warehouses,  not  exceeding  ten  in  any  one  district,  to 
be  known  as  general  bonded  warehouses,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  storage  of 
spirits  distilled  from  materials  other  than  fruit.  Provision  is  made  for  removal 
of  liquors  from  the  distilling  warehouse  to  the  general  bonded  warehouse,  and  spirits 
can  be  withdrawn  for  transfer  fr'om  one  general  bonded  warehouse  to  another  but 
once.  Distillers  who  have  given  bond  and  sell  only  distilled  spirits  of  their  own 
production  in  the  original  packages  with  tax-paid  stamps  attached  are  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  the  special  tax  of  a  wholesale  liquor  dealer.  The  remaining 
provisions  relate  to  detail;  convictions  and  punishment  for  violations  of  the  law. 

CHEMICAL  SCHEDULES. 

The  ohangea  made  in  the  chemical  schedules  are  as  follows :  Tartaric  acid,  reduced 
from  20  to  10  per  cent;  alumina,  increased  from  20  to  30  per  cent;  coloring  for  liquors, 
reduced  from  60  to  90  per  cent ;  glycerine,  changed  to  20  per  cent  ad  vflSorem ;  iodo- 
form, changed  from  $1  per  pound  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  licorice,  changed  from 
5  cents  per  pound  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  magnesia,  changed  from  7  cents  per 
pound  to  80  per  cent  ad  valorem;  castor  oil,  chauged  from  35  cents  per  gallon  to  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem ;  olive  oil,  changed  from  35  cents  per  gallon  to  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  peppermint  oil,  reduced  from  25  to  20  per  cent;  fish  oils,  reduced  frx>m  25 
to  20  per  cent ;  opium,  extract  of,  for  medicinal  uses,  changed  frt>m  25  to  20  per  cent : 
baryta,  changed  from  $3  per  ton  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  blues,  chan^'ed  from  6 
cents  per  pound  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  ochres,  etc.,  changed  from  l|  centM  per 
pound  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  whiting,  changed  from  25  to  35  per  cent;  zinc, 
changed  from  20  to  25  per  cent;  bichromate  and  chromate  of  potash,  changed  from 
20  to  25  per  cent;  hydriodate,  from  25  cents  per  pound  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
medicinal  preparations,  such  as  cosmetics,  from  40  to  30  per  cent;  toilet  soap,  from 
35  to  SO  per  cent;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  saleratus,  from  i  cent  per  pound  to  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Hydrate  of  soda,  one-half  cent  a  pound  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  bichromate  and 
chromate  of  soda,  from  20  to  25  per  cent;  sal  soda  or  soda  crystals,  one-eighth  cent 
per  pound  to  20  per  cent;  soda  ash,  one-quarter  cent  per  pound  to  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  silicate  of  soda,  or  other  alkali  silicate,  one-quarter  cent  per  pound  to  20 
per  ceut;  cream  of  tartar  and  patent  tartar,  25  to  20  per  cent;  tartar  and  lees 
crystal,  partly  refined,  from  25  to  20  ]>er  cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

In  Schedule  B  brick,  plain,  is  increased  from  20  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  ehina, 
from  40  to  45  per  cent;  glassware,  plain,  increased  from  30  to  40  per  cent;  cut  glass, 
increa8e<l  from  30  to  40  per  cent;  glass  bottles,  increased  from  35  to  40  percent. 

In  the  iron  schedules  iron  in  pigs  is  increased  from  20  to  22^  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
iron  in  slabs,  increased  from  22^^  to  25  per  cent;  bar  iron,  increased  from  25  to  28  per 
cent;  reams,  increased  from  30  to  35  per  cent.  Boiler  plates,  iron  or  steel,  increased 
from  25  to  30  per  cent.  Forgings  of  iron,  increased  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  Hoops 
or  iron,  increased  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  Railway  bars,  increased  frt)m  20  to  22^ 
per  cent.  Boiler  tubes,  reduced  from  25  to  20  per  cent.  Cast-iron  pipe,  reduced 
from  25  to  20  i>er  cent. 

Wood  aorewa,  reduced  from  35  to  30  per  cent. 
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In  the  miscellaoeous  schedule  of  metalft  gold  leaf  is  redaced  from  35  to  30  per  o»t. 
silver  leaf,  from  35  to  30  per  cent.    Steel  pens  are  redaced  from  35  to  30  per  cent 
In  the  wood  sohedule  osiers  are  increased  ftom  7  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

Under  anionltnral  products  barley  is  increased  from  25  to  30  per  centt  and  bark? 
malt  from  35  to  40  per  cent.  Macaroni  is  reduced  from  25  to  30  per  cent.  Batter  ii 
changed  from  4  cents  per  pound  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Preserved  milk  ftm 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  5  cents  per  pound.  Hay  from  $2  a  ton  to  20  per  cent  id 
valorem.  Honey  from  10  cents  a  gallon  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Hops  from  i 
cents  a  pound  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Onions  from  20  cents  a  boahel  to  20  pa 
cent  ad  valorem.  Pe«is  changed  from  specific  duty  to  20  ner  cent.  Potatoes  chso^ 
from  10  cents  a  bushel  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Castor  beans  chaoged  from  25  eena 
per  bushel  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Smoked  fish  changed  fr^m  three- fourths  emt 

fier  pound  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Apples,  bananas,  dates,  olives,  aud  pineappla 
akeu  from  the  free  list  and  taxed  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Plums,  prunes,  ngi, 
raisins,  and  Zaute  currauts  are  all  taxed  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Almonds  aie 
changed  from  5  cents  a  pound  to  25  per  cent,  rilberts  and  walnuts  are  changed froo 
specific  duty  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Cocoanuts  and  Brazil  nuts  are  taken  froa 
the  free  list  and  taxed  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Peanuts  are  chau^^d  fr^om  Ipereent 
a  pound  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Nuts  of  all  other  kinds  are  made  datialue  stS) 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  Fresh  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  are  taken  from  the  free  list  i&d 
taxed  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Poultry  is  changed  from  2  cents  a  pound  to  20  p« 
cent  ad  valorem.  Chicory  root  from  2  cents  a  pound  to  30  per  cent  ad  valoresL 
Chocolate  is  changed  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Cocoa  is  changed  to  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  and  cocoa  butter  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Dandelion  root  is  changed  to 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Starch  and  dextrine  are  changed  from  1  cent  a  pound  to 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  mustard  is  changed  from  lU  cents  a  pound  to 25  percent 
ad  valorem.  Spices  are  changed  from  1  cent  a  pound  to  30  per  cent  ad  valoren. 
Vinegar  is  changed  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

COTTOK  UXCHAKOED. 

The  cotton  schedule  remaiuR  as  in  the  Wilson  bill. 

Hemp  burlaps  are  increased  from  20  to  22^  per  cent  ad  valoreio.  Flax  nets  sod 
seines  are  increased  from  30  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Collars  and  cuffsi  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  linen,  are  inoreaaed  from  35  to  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  the  leather  schedules  sole  leather  is  increased  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  n.y.llmlnni 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  and  pianoforte  leather  is  reduced  from  25  to  20  per  cent  td 
valorem. 

In  jewelry  pearls  are  reduced  from  15  to  10  per  cent,  precious  stones,  out  but  not 
set,  reduced  from  30  to  15  per  cent,  aud  if  set,  reduced  from  35  to  30  per  cent  td 
valorem ;  imitations  of  precious  stones  are  taxable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Grindstones  are  changed  from  75  cents  per  ton  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Boofinf 
•lates  increased  from  10  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

THS  INCOMB  TAX. 

With  the  exception  of  changes  in  the  text  and  modification  of  some  of  its  prcM- 
sions,  the  tax  on  incomes  of  more  than  $4,000  remains. 

The  lan^age  of  the  first  section  is  made  clearer,  and  reads  as  follows: 

''That  Irom  and  after  January  1,  1895^  there  shall  be  collected  and  paid  annosllf 
upon  the  gains,  profits,  and  income  received  in  the  preceding  calendar  year  by  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  every  person  residing  therein,  whether  said  gsiitf; 
profits,  or  income  be  derived  from  any  kind  of  property,  rents,  interest,  dividend*,  or 
salaries,  or  from  any  profession,  trade,  employment,  or  vocation  carried  on  in  thi» 
United  States  or  elsewhere,  or  from  any  other  source  whatever,  a  tax  of  2  per  oest 
on  the  amount  so  derived  over  and  above  $4,000;  and  a  like  tax  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid  annually  upon  the  gains,  profits,  and  incemes  of  all  property  ownei 
and  of  any  business,  trade,  or  profession  carried  on  in  the  United  States  by  penooi 
residing  without  the  United  States.^' 

In  estimating  these  things  which  go  to  make  up  an  income,  in  addition  to  thessli> 
of  live  stock,  sugar,  wool,  etc.,  the  committee  adds  cotton.  Proceeding  along  H^ 
line  of  the  House  bill,  changes  are  only  made  to  make  the  text  clear,  and  where* 
word  is  used  capable  of  bein^  construea  to  give  a  discretionary  power,  the  tente  of 
the  verb  is  changed  to  make  it  mandatory. 
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In  section  59,  which  says  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on 
^1  dividends,  etc.,  the  committee  strikes  out  the  following: 

'*  On  all  dividends,  annuities,  or  interest  paid  by  corporations  or  associations 
organized  for  profit  by  virtue  of  the  laws  or  the  United  States  or  any  State,  by 
means  of  which  the  liability  of  the  individual  stockholder  is  in  any  wise  limited,  in 
cash,  scrip,  or  otherwise,  and  the  net  income  of  all  such  corporations  in  excess  of 
anch  dividends,  annuities,  and  interest,  or  from  any  o1>her  sources  whatever/' 

The  requirement  that  acconntiog  officers  must  send  in  their  lists  within  thirty 
days  after  any  dividends  become  due  and  payable  is  changed  to  read:  ''On  or  before 
the  10th  of  the  month  following  that  in  wnich  such  dividends  become  due  and  pay- 
able. " 

The  provision  in  section  59,  '  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  income  or  divi- 
dends received  or  paid  by  such  building  and  loan  associations  as  are  organized 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory,  and  which  do  not  make  loans  except  to 
shareholders  within  the  State  where  such  associations  have  been  organized.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  act  'dividend'  shall  include  every  payment  in  the  way  of  divi- 
sion amoug  the  owners  of  the  stock  or  capital  of  a  corporation,  or  persons  entitled 
to 'a  share  of  its  profits  or  income,  whether  such  dividends  are  paid  out  of  profits  or 
not,  or  are  paid  in  cash  or  otherwise, '^  is  stricken  out.  An  important  clause  added 
provides  that  dividends  or  interest  accruing  to  States,  counties,  or  municipalities, 
and  dividends,  interest,  or  annuities  accruing  to  corporations  or  associations  organ- 
ized and  conducted  solely  for  charitable,  religious,  or  educational  purposes,  or  to 
any  trustee  or  other  fiduciary,  on  stocks,  shares,  funds,  or  securities  held  solely  for 
charitable  purposes,  or  salaries  due  to  State,  county,  or  municip^  officers,  shall  not 
be  snbject  to  such  tax  or  deduction. 

The  House  bill  made  it  obligatory  upon  all  corporations  paying  any  employ^  a 
salary  of  more  than  $4,000  to  pay  the  tax  and  charge  it  to  such  employ^.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  directs  the  coi-poration  to  report  the  salary  paid,  but  gives  the  employ 6  the 
right  to  act  as  his  own  financial  agent  in  this  transaction.  The  provision  making 
payments  of  prize  money  the  same  as  incomes  from  salaries  is  eliminated. 

In  expunging  the  tautology  found  in  the  House  bill  the  Senate  committee  has  out 
out  a  number  of  sections,  preserving  the  essential  points  by  incorporating  them  with 
sections  which  they  have  condensed  and  rearranged. 

Onr  treaty  with  Hawaii  is  to  be  terminated  by  the  terms  of  this  bill. 

After  the  memorial  of  the  ^N'ational  Woolgrowers'  Association  was 
presented  to  the  Senate  the  Hon.  Worthington  0.  Ford,  chief  of  the 
Bareaa  of  Statistics  in  the  Treasury  Department,  made  a  report  on 
"Wool  and  Manupactubbs  of  Wool,''  somewhat  after  the  plan 
of  the  reports  of  Hon.  William  F.  Switzler,  chief  of  the  Bureau,  on  the 
same  subjects,  in  the  years  1887  and  1888.  In  this  report  of  Mr.  Ford 
some  views  are  presented  which  are  regarded  as  favoring  the  policy 
of  free  wool^  to  which  it  is  deemed  not  only  appropriate,  but  necessary, 
to  make  some  answer,  and  which,  of  course,  could  not  have  been  made 
in  either  of  the  memorials  mentioned. 

The  following  "APPEAL"  is  naic  accordingly  presented,  with  such 
facts  and  views  appended  as  are  deemed  proper,  in  answer  to  the 
report  of  Mr.  Ford  and  to  the  cJianged  condition  of  the  Wilson  bill. 

Additional  Chapters  are  appended  to  the  "Appeal"  in  support  of 
the  general  positions  and  purposes  both  of  the  Memorial  mentioned  of 
the  National  Woolg rowers'  Association  and  also  of  the  ME- 
MORIAL OF  THE  OHIO  WOOLGROWERS'  ASSOCIATION  TO 
THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ASKING  THAT  NO 
REDUCTION  SHALL  BE  MADE  IN  THE  DUTIES  ON  WOOL 
OR  WOOLEN  GOODS,  which  was  presented  in  that  body  January  17, 
1894,  and  printed  as  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress, 
second  t^ession. 

On  the  20th  of  March^  1894,  the  tarifi'  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate. 
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E  APPEAL  OF  THE  HATIOHAL  WOOLOB.OWERS*  ASSOCIATIOH, 
F  WOOL  MERCHAHTS,  AND  OTHERS  TO  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 
fHITEB  STATES,  NOT  TO  PLACE  WOOLS  ON  THE  FREE  LIST,  BUT 
n  RETAIN  THE  PRESENT  DUTIES— WITH  APPENDIXES. 


^■atiatie$  of  theep  husbandry — (1)  number  of  wool-growers^  (£)  number  of  sheep,  (3) 
capital  invested f  {4)  product, 

irestmenU  on  the  faith  of  protective  legislation, 

IFTEEN  PROPOSITIONS  as  to  sheep  husbandry  proved  in  U,  8,  Senate  miscel- 
laneous documents  numbered  35  and  77,  Fifty'third  Congress,  second 
session, 

'hy  shall  discrimination  be  made  against  farmers? 

'ool-growers  ask  the  Senate  to  give  full  and  fair  oontideration  to  additional  evidence 
herewith  furnished. 

APPENDICES. 

?'00L  MANUFACTURERS  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  WILSON  BILL  AS 
CHANGED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  OP  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FINANCE. 

1.  The  New  Jersey  manufadurere, 

2.  Capital  represented, 

8.  The  protest — Reasons  against  reduced  duties  for  woolen  goods, 
4.  Request  by  wool  manufacturers  for  oral  hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  refused, 

PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  AMONG  FARMERS  AS  TO  THE  SENATE  COMMIT- 
TEE'S PROVISIONS  ON  THE  WILSON  BILL. 

L  The  comment  of  the  Ohio  farmer, 

3.  The  power  of  the  lobby. 
8.  The  sugar  trust, 

4.  Unjust  discrimination  against  farmen, 

THE    DESTRUCTION    OF   AMERICAN  WOOL-SCOURING  ESTABLISH- 

MENT8  BY  THE  WILSON  BILL. 

1.  Commente  of  the  Boston  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  of  March  15, 
1894,  on  the  Wilson  bill  and  our  Wool  Washeries. 

3.  Scoured  wools  admitted  free  by  the  WUeon  biU, 

PROTEST  OF  TEXTILE  WORKERS. 

1.  Who  they  are, 

2.  As  to  shoddy  in  England  and  in  the  United  Stateim 
S.Asto  wages  of  wool  workers, 

4.  The  ruin  of  ad  valorem  duties, 

5.  The  injustioe  of  the  term  "  robber  baron. " 

6.  Shoddy  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

7.  Oirl  wages  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 
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8.  Free  wool  will  not  give  cheaper  woolen  manufacturee* 

A.  The  principle  illuetrated  in  Preeident  FUlmor^e  annual  me$9age  to  On 

gre$8  in  1853. 

B.  Farther  proved  in  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doo.  No.  35,  Fiit j-third  CongiM, 

second  session,  pp.  167-175.  317. 
O.  Farther  proved  by  the  declaration  of  Brongham  in  the  Honae  of 
Commons  in  1816.    See  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-tbird 
Congress,  second  session,  p.  134. 

V.  THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  [democratic]  ov  thm  Wilson  vol  is 

MODIFIED  BY  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

1.  Editorial  Marnh  14, 1894,  eaya  wool  ekould  have  a  tariff. 

THE  APPEAL  OF  THE  ISTATIONAL  WOOLGROWERS*  A8S0 
OIATION,  OP  WOOL  MERCHANTS,  AND  OTHERS,  TO  THE 
SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NOT  TO  PLACE  WOOL 
ON  THE  FREE  LIST,  BUT  TO  RETAIN  THE  PRE8EOT 
DUTIES;  WITH  APPENDICES. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

L  8heep'hii8bandry  statistics. — The  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States 
are  more  than  a  million  in  number,  owning  45,000,000  sheep  of  th^ 
value,  uuder  normal  conditions,  of  $150,000,1)00,  and  inclnding  this, 
lands,  and  fixtures  for  sheep  husbandry,  with  a  total  capital  invested 
of  $600,000,000,  giving  to  labor,  including  services  of  flockmasteis, 
$85,000,000  annually,  and  with  an  annual  product  in  wool,  mutton,  aod 
pelts,  at  fair  prices,  of  more  than  $110,000,000,  which  exceeds  by  more 
than  $26,000,000  the  total  product  of  all  our  American  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  year  1892. 

II.  These  investments  were  made  on  the  faith  of  an  established  leg- 
islative policy  which  invited  them  and  ])romi8ed  their  preservation. 

III.  It  has  been  shown  in  Senate  Miscellaneous  Documents  Xos. 
35  and  77  of  the  present  session  of  Congress — 

(1)  That  without  adequate  protective  duties  American  woolgrow^ 
can  not  successfully  compete  with  those  of  Australasia,  South  Africa, 
SouLh  America  and  other  countries  having  cheaper  labor,  cheaper 
pasturage,  cheap  ocean  freights,  and  climate  requiring  no  winter  feed- 
ing.   (See  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  p.  243.) 

(2)  That  free  wool  will  speedily  result  in  the  substantial  destruction 
of  our  American  sheep  husbandry.    (See  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  p.  243.) 

(3)  That  all  agricultural  industries  are  more  depressed  than  anj 
others  and  consequently  need  favorable  legislation.  (See  Doc.  No.  TI, 
p.  25;  Doc.  No.  35,  pp.  99, 140, 157,  221.) 

(4)  That  free  wool  will  not  ultimately  and  pemuinently  secure  cheaper 
clothing.     (Doc.  No.  35,  p.  167.) 

(6)  That  one-half  of  all  the  610,000,000  pounds  of  wool  annually  con- 
sumed by  the  XKSople  of  this  country  have  been  imported  in  the  form 
of  wool  and  woolen  goods.    (Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  p.  81,  289.) 

(6)  That  foreign  wools  come  chiefly  from  countries  which  take  sub- 
stantially nothing  from  us  in  return,  but  gold.    (Doc.  No.  77,  p.  23.) 

(7)  That,  with  our  sheep  husbandry  substantially  destroyed,  the 
annual  gold  exports  of  $60,000,000  to  buy  foreign  wools  would  soon 
deprive  our  people  of  the  needed  coin  for  business,  and  bring  periodioal 
financial  panics.    (Doc.  No.  77,  p.  23.) 

(8)  That,  with  adequate  protection,  in  five  years  American  woolgrow- 
ers can  and  will  with  110,000,000  sheep  produce  all  needed  wools  of 
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ery  kind;  hence  the  exclusion  then  of  all  wool  imports  would  injure 
ae  but  foreigners,  and  give  mauy  benefits  to  all  our  people. 
|9)  That  the  result  would  be  to  more  than  double  the  sheep-husbandry 
COME  of  our  farmers,  more  than  double  the  sheep-husbandry  wealth 
the  country;  share  and  relieve  the  burden  of  taxation;  maintain  a 
re  and  solid  coin  money  basis  for  business;  increase  the  demand  for 
LSTURAGB,  hay,  OOEN,  and  OATS,  to  produce  needed  wool  and 
Ltton,  and  thus  add  to  the  valvs  offarms^  relieve  the  depression  in  all 
ricultural  industries,  increase  the  demand  for  labor  to  care  for  sheep, 
sar  lands,  erect  new  buildings,  and  utilize  vast  areas  of  lands  other- 
se  ^waste,  add  to  national  resources,  and  render  the  Republic  indepen- 
nt  in  peace  and  in  war  for  supplies  of  food  and  clothing.  (Doc.  JSTo. 
,  p.  101, 155.) 

(10)  That  these,  and  other  beneficial  results,  would  increase  the  ability 
our  entire  agricultural  j^opulation — one-half  our  people — ^to  liberally 
tronize  those  engaged  in  all  o^^er  industrial  and  usefiQ  pursuits,  furnish 
andant  and  cheap  meat  food,  and  thus  secure  general  employment 
d  prosperity  for  all;  and  that  hence  protective  duties  would  bring 
issings,  NOT  burdens.    (Doc.  No.  35,  p.  5, 105, 186,  212.) 

(11)  That  sheep  husbandry  is  adapted  to  every  State  and  Territory — 
e  only  absolutely  national  industry — giving  equal  benefits  to  every 
cality.     (Doc.  No.  35,  p.  7,  111.) 

(12)  That  sheep  husbandry,  with  its  products  of  wool,  mutton,  and 
dts,  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  made  the  subject  of  monopoly^ 
ustSy  or  combinationsj  to  extort  or  secure  unfair  prices.    (Doc.  No.  77, 

25.) 

(13)  That  wooly  mutton^  and  pelts,  and  the  agencies  for  reaching  their 
arJcet,  are  in  practical  results  all  of  90  per  cent  labor,  except  possibly 
I  a  few  favored  localities ;  only  about  10  per  cent  and  generally  less 
>ing  to  capital  for  rents  of  land  and  interest  on  investments.  (Doc. 
b.  35,  p.  187.) 

(14)  That,  in  view  of  all  these  and  other  considerations,  sheep  hus- 
[indry  and  its  allied  industry  of  wool  manulucturing,  have  better  and 
Tonger  claims  to  protection  than  any  other  industry  in  tlie  country, 
3oc.  No.  77,  p.  5,  21.) 

(15)  That  the  present  wool  duties  are,  under  existing  conditions, 
iren  less  than  low  revenue  duties.  (Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  p.  37-40; 
[is.  Doc.  No.  35,  p.  322,  325.) 

IV.  Why  discriminate  in  favor  of  some  industries  and  against  sheep 
usbandryf — ^The  woolgrowers  have  been  surprised  and  amazed  at  the 
onclosion  reached  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  to 
ingle  out  sheep  husbandry  for  destruction  while  providing  protective 
Inties  for  other  and  less-deserving  industries. 

Why  should  rice  be  protected  and  not  wool! 

Why  should  sugar  production  be  aided  rather  than  wool! 

Why  should  the  sugars,  from  which  the  well-known  sugar  trust  may 
erive  profit,  be  especially  favored,  and  woolgrowers,  without  monop- 
ly  or  trust,  be  singled  out  for  destruction! 

Why  should  iron  ore,  and  lead  ore,  and  coal  be  protected  rather  than 
rool  and  mutton  f 

Is  not  labor  in  agriculture  and  the  products  of  farms  as  well  entitled 
o  protection  as  mines  and  the  labor  employed  to  develop  themf 

Why  should  peanuts  be  protected  with  a  duty  and  wool  go  unpro- 
»ctedT 

Why  should  legislative  favor  be  extended  to  whisky  and  the  immense 
rhiskj  trust,  and  the  more  deserving  interests  of  farmers  be  lg;noTe^^^ 
S.  mis.  J 1:9 
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Why  the  DOUBLE  discrimiuation  against  wool  by  denying  it  te 
benefit  of  either  protective  OR  revenue  duties! 

Why  place  wool  on  the  free  list,  anxionsly  desired  by  foreign  wool- 
growers  for  TEEIE  BENEFIT,  NOT  OURS,  but  without  one  petitia 
of  our  citizens  to  Congress  asking  it,  and  with  protests  against  it^ 
vast  numbers  of  people  of  all  political  parties,  of  all  occupationfl  ud 
from  all  portions  of  the  United  States f 

We  believe  in  giving  ample  and  just  protection  to  all  desenring 
industries. 

We  PROTEST  against  odiom  and  unjust  disorimination  against  mi. 

We  protest  against  favoritism  for  our  rivals  in  foreign  countries  ak 
for  mere  local  American  industries,  UNITED  with  hostility  to  gmt 
GENERAL  industries  of  American  farmers. 

Since  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  have  declined  to 
permit  an  oral  hearing  to  Woolgrowers,  we  now  present  this  ov 
APPEAL  TO  the  Senate /or  adequate  protection  to  sheep  husbandrji. 

We  append  hereto  additional  evidences  of  the  propositions  ali«^ 
stated,  and  ask  for  them  full  and  fair  consideration. 

William  LAWRENOBy 
President  of  the  National  Woolgrowers*  Assoeiationj 
and  President  of  the  Ohio  Woolgrower^  AssociatiM, 

WM.  G.  MARKHAMy 

Secretary  National  Woolgrowers^  Association^  and  President 
New  York  State  Sheep-breeders  and  Woolgrowers^  Aseoeiatitnu 

W.  N.  COWDEN, 

Secretary  Ohio  Woolgrowers*  Association. 

Joseph  D.  Taylor,  of  Ohio, 
R.  E.  BoAy^f  Ohio. 
Joseph  H.  BRiaHAM, 
Master  of  the  National  Orange  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 

of  the  United  SUUeL 

Committee  of  Woolgrowers?  AMooiotioik 
MARCH  21, 1894. 


APPENDICES. 
I.  TTooii  Mantjpactubers'  Protest  against  the  Wilson  Bill, 

AS   CHANGED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  OF  THE   SENATE  COMMITTEE 

ON  Finance. 

[From  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  of  March  14, 18M.] 

WOOLEN  MEN'S  EARNEST  PROTEST— THEY  ASK  FOB  A  HEARING,  BUT 

IT  IS  REFUSED  THEM. 

Washington,  March  9, 1894. 

A  committee  representing  the  tcoolen  and  worsted  manufacturers  of 
Ifew  Jersey  visited  Washington  yesterday.  Among  its  members  were 
Thomas  Oakes,  Bloomfield;  Ludwig  Kick,  Botany  Worsted  Mills, 
Passaic;  Alfred  Foster,  Samuel  K.  Wilson,  Woolen  and  Worsted 
Mill,  Trenton;  Felix  Samson,  Earitan  and  Somerset  Mills,  Baritan; 
Joseph  Holdsworth,  Pitkin,  Holdsworth  &  Co.,  limited,  and  the  Algon- 
quin Company,  Passaic;  George  B.  Waterhouse,  Dundee  Woolen  Com- 
pany, Passaic;  Henry  L  Basch,  Passaic  Woolen  Company;  Howland 
Croft  Son  &  Co.,  Camden;  J.  W.  Scull,  Ackroy  &  Scull, Camden;  Her- 
bert Bottomly,  A.  Preistly  &  Co.,  Camden ;  Benjamin  Boyer,  Shimer 
&  Boyer,  Camden,  and  George  W.  Bramhall,  Bound  Brook  Company, 
This  committee  was  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  all  the  woolen  manufiic- 
tur^s  of  New  Jersey,  held  on  March  6,  and  which  was  brought  together 
by  the  alarm  of  the  manufacturers  at  the  rates  of  duty  on  woolen  goods 
proposed  in  the  Senate  *' revise"  of  the  Wilson  bill. 

2.  This  meeting  represented  fully  f  10,000,000  of  capital  employed  in  this 
manufacture  in  New  Jersey,  paying  out  nearly  $3,000,000  annually  in 
wages  to  more  than  10,000  operatives.  The  members  of  the  committee 
were  in  earnest  in  their  condemnation  of  the  proposed  tariff,  and 
declared  that  its  enactment  meant  either  the  closing  of  every  woolen 
mill  in  New  Jersey  or  a  reduction  of  fully  50  per  cent  in  current  wages. 

The  committee  called  upon  Senators  Smith  and  McPherson,  and  had 
a  hearing  from  each  Senator.  They  went  carefully  into  detail  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  rates  of  duties  upon  their  industry.  The  com- 
mittee also  called  upon  Senator  Hill  and  presented  their  case  to  him. 
8.  N.  D.  North,  the  secretary  of  the  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association, 
to-day  addressed  the  following  appeal  for  a  hearing  to  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate: 

(3)  THE  PROTEST. 

To  ike  Finance  Ccmmitiee  of  the  Senate : 

The  wool  manafactarerB  of  the  United  States  learn  with  profonnd  amazement  that 
the  Finance  Committee,  while  ignoring  their  request  for  a  hearing  upon  the  provi- 
sioos  of  the  WilBon  tariff  biU,  has  so  amended  that  measure  as  to  reduce  still  further 
the  totally  inadequate  protection  accorded  the  various  branches  of  this  important 
indiutry  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

1& 


14  WOOL  manufacturers'  protest. 

A  oonyention  of  wool  manufactarers,  knit  goods  manufacturers,  carpet  mannfK- 
turers,  wholesale  clothiers,  commission  merchants,  and  others,  whose  business  inter- 
ests are  vitally  affected  by  the  proposed  revision  of  Schedule  K,  was  held  in  ^'ew 
York  City  on  January  10^  1894,  at  which  a  protest  was  unanimously  adopted  wbich 
set  forth  the  most  objectionable  features  of  this  schedule  of  the  Wilson  bill.    It  w 
therein  stated,  on  the  responsibility  of  more  than  1,100  citizens  engaged  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  this  industry,  that  the  adoption  of  this  schedule  in  its  fonn  fhen 
''would  destrov  a  large  part  of  the  capital  invested  in  this  industry  and  render  it 
uncertain  whetner  the  remainder  shall  be  productive.''    It  was  stated  that  the  bill 
forced  upon  this  industry  a  transformation  of  the  most  radical  character  withwt 
any  precaution  against  disaster,  from  an  abrupt  reversal  of  economic  conditions.  U 
was  stated  that  its  enactment  must  compel  a  reduction  of  wages  equal  to  from  25  to 
40  per  cent  under  circumstances  which  rendered  it  doubtful  if  the  manufacture  could 
even  then  maintain  itself  against  forei^  competition.    It  was  and  is  believed  tiut 
the  Wilson  bill,  so  far  as  Schedule  K  is  concerned,  was  framed  with  no  adequftte 
conception  of  ite  practical  effects. 

The  manufacturers  have  been  at  all  times  prepared  to  demonstrate  this  fisct  and 
to  establish  by  indisputable  evidence  the  statement  above  recited.  At  no  time  since 
the  bill  was  originally  framed  have  they  had  any  opportunity  before  any  committee 
of  either  House  to  analyze  and  explain  the  effects  of  these  proposed  rates  or  to  point 
out  the  technical  errors  in  the  classification  and  phraseology  of  the  schedule. 

The  still  more  radical  reductions  now  proposed  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
are  based  upon  no  intelligent  information.  They  are  proposed  in  self-evident  dis- 
regard of  consequences,  and  the  manufacturers  are  a^ain  compelled  to  ask  that  u 
opportunity  may  be  accorded  them  to  show  to  the  Finance  Committee  what  these 
consequences  must  be.  

It  is  inconceivable  to  these  manufacturers  that  legislation  which  TES^EATEXS 
THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  MORE  THAN  $500,000,000  OF  CAPITAL,  INVESTED 
IN  A  GROUP  OF  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES,  SCATTERED  THROUGHOUT  THE 
UNION,  SHALL  BE  ENACTED  BY  AN  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  IN  THE  FACE  OF 
THIS  POSITIVE  AND  UNEQUIVOCAL  ASSERTION  OF  ITS  DESTRUCTIVE- 
NESS  and  in  total  disregard  of  the  earnest  prayers  of  these  petitioners  to  be  heard 
in  self-defense.  They  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  precedent  for  so  arbitrary  a 
course.    It  is  found  in  the  experience  of  no  other  civilized  country. 

Believing  their  appeal  to  be  perfectly  reasonable,  they  again  respectfolly  ask  the 
Finance  Committee  to  aUow  them  the  privilege  of  a  hearing  before  judgment  of 
confiscation  is  passed.  This  petition  is  made  in  the  name  of  the  1,150  manufutor- 
ers  and  merchants  participating  in  the  New  York  convention  of  January  10, 1891 

S.  N.  D.  NOKTH, 
(4)  AK  ORAL  HEABIN6  DElflED. 

THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE  DECLINED,  HOWEVER,  TO  ACCEDE  TO  MB. 
NORTH'S  REQUEST. 


"THE  OraO  FARMER  ON  THE  WILSON  BILL  » 

[,  The  Editorial  Comment  of  the  Cleveland  Ohio  Farmer 
OF  March  15, 1894,  on  the  Wilson  bill  as  agreed  ^jpon  by 
the  Democratic  majority  of  the  Senate  Committee  of 
Finance. 

The  following  is  presented  as  expressing  the  opinion  of  a  strictly 
onpolitical  nonpartisan  journal,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  farmers 
enerally: 

(1)  Comment  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,— The  bill  places  a  dnty  of  40  cents  a  ton  on  iron 
re  and  coal  and  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  lead  ore.  Sugar  is  taxed  one 
snt  a  ponnd  on  all  grades  not  testing  80^  by  the  polariscope,  one  oue-hundredth  of 

cent  additional  for  every  degree  above  that  and  under  90^,  two  one-hnndredths  of 
cent  for  every  additional  degree  up  to  95°,  and  li  cents  on  all  above.  WOOL, 
lOWEVER,  STAYS  ON  THE  FREE  LIST,  except  that  in  the  form  of  roving, 
oping,  or  tops,  the  Wilson  bill  is  changed  so  as  to  make  only  one  rate  of  25  per  cent 
d  valorem.  HOW  DO  OUR  FARMER  FRIENDS  REGARD  THE  SINGLING  OUT 
>F  THEIR  ONE  INTEREST  ON  WHICH  A  TARIFF  DUTY  WAS  DEMANDED? 
'HOSE  W^HO  BELIEVED  IN  "FREE  RAW  MATERIAL"  CAN  NOW  COMPLA- 
JENTLY  CONTEMPLATE  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THIS  DOCTRlNE  TO  THEIR 
)WN  PRODUCT  EXCLUSIVELY,WHILE  THEY  CHEERFULLY  PAY  THE  PRO- 
:ECTIVE  tax  upon  everything  they  PURCHASE ! ! 

(2)  Tke  power  of  the  lohby. — The  special  dispatch  to  one  of  our  city  dailies  says  that 
hese  changes  in  the  Senate  bill  are  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the 
obby.  "  Scores  of  men  spent  weeks  in  the  Senate  corridors,  and  each  succeeding 
lay  the  pressure  was  almost  doubled  to  force  favorable' consideration  to  the  articles 
slamoring  for  protection/'  This  pressure  prevailed.  The  sugar  trust  prevailed.  The 
irool  lobby  was  not  there. 

What  kind  of  statesmanship  is  that  which  surrenders  a  principle  at  the  demand 
sf  a  powerful  lobby  and  refuses  to  listen  or  give  consideration  to  the  repi^esentatives 
if  an  interest  greater  than  all  the  others  comhineS,  but  so  widely  scattered  and  affording 
ID  little  profit  that  to  maintain  an  expensive  lobby  at  Washington  for  any  length  of 
time  is  impossible?  What  kind  of  statesmanship  is  it  that  announces  in  one  House 
the  "release  of  the  great  basic  materials  of  modern  industry''  as  the  foundation  of 
tariff  reform,  and  in  the  other  House  declaring  that  this  prinoiple  does  not  apply  to 
anything  but  wool  t  What  kind  of  statesmanship  is  it  that  declares  "  that  a  tariff  for 
the  protection  of  any  private  enterprise  is  robbery  of  the  public,"  and  then  places  a 
decided  protective  tariff  on  all  products  defended  by  powerful  influences? 

(3)  The  sugar  trust. — What  kind  of  statesmanship  is  it  that,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
American  people  of  tariff  burdens,  places  an  annual  tax  of  $40,000,000  upon  sugar,  a 
common  necessity,  every  cent  of  which  the  American  people  must  pay  f  And  they  will  pay 
much  more  than  this  if  the  Senate  bill  becomes  a  law,  for  it  places  the  higher  grades  of 
sugar  under  control  of  the  sugar  trust.  The  Populists  in  the  Senate  even  assert  that 
Havemeyer,  the  sugar  baron,  dictated  the  sugar  schedule. 

(4)  Unjust  discrimination, — Protection  may  or  may  not  protect.  Yon  may  choose 
which  for  yourself.  But  if  it  protects  in  one  case  it  does  in  another.  If  it  is  not 
necessary  for  wool  then  it  is  not  necessary  for  any  other  American  product.  The  same 
arguments  that  induced  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  to  take  iron  ore,  coal,  lead, 
etc.,  from  the  Wilson  bill  free  list  and  place  a  protective  tax  upon  them  apply  with 
equal  force  to  wool,  and  common  justice  would  have  at  once  recognized  this  fact  and 
acted  upon  it.  The  same  logic  that  induced  Mr.  Wilson  and  tne  House  to  place  a 
protective  daty  upon  woolen  and  other  manufactures  applies  with  equal  force  to  wool 
uid  all  other  so-called  basic  materials. 
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AMERICAN  WOOL  WASHERS. 

III.— The  Destevction  of  American   Wool-Scoubing  Estab 

LISHMENTS. 
[From  the  Boston  Atnerioan  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  of  March  15, 18M.] 

scoured  wools  in  senate  bill. 

Manchester,  Conn.,  March  9, 1894. 
Editor  of  the  Wool  cmd  Cotton  Reporter: 

In  examiuing  the  Senate  tariff  bill  as  published  in  the  daily  press,! 
find  that  carbonized  wools  and  wastes  of  all  kinds  are  subject  to  a  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  but  fail  to  find  a  single  word  about  scoured 
wools.  Does  it  mean,  in  your  opinion,  that  scoured  wool  is  to  be  admit- 
ted free  of  duty  f 

Wool  that  has  been  scoured  is  by  no  means  raw  wool  and  ought  to 
be  protected  just  as  well  as  any  kind  of  waste.  I  can  not  believe  that 
the  wish  of  the  Senate  is  to  see  the  many  concerns  engaged  in  the  wool- 
scouring  business  in  the  United  States  shut  down  their  plants  and 
remove  to  Europe.  This  is,  however,  what  will  surely  happen  if  scoured 
wool  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  because  the  only  way  left  to  American 
scourers  to  compete  with  foreign  concerns  is  to  go  where  they  cau  find 
the  same  advantages  of  cheap  labor.  Kindly  answer  through  yonr 
columns  and  oblige, 

SUBSCBIBEB. 

(1)  Comments  of  the  Reporter. — ^When  the  original  Wilson  bill  was 
first  reported  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Reporter 
received  inquiries  from  several  subscribers,  who  had  evidently  given 
paragraph  389  of  Schedule  K  but  a  cursory  examination,  as  to  whether 
scoured  wool  was  included  in  this  paragraph,  it  being  wool  *'  improved 
or  advanced  beyond  its  original  condition.''  But  if  they  had  looked 
further  they  would  have  found  that  the  paragraph  read  as  follows: 

Wool  of  tho  sheepy  hair  of  the  camel,  ^oat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  in  the 
form  of  slabbing  waHte,  roving  ■waste,  ring  waste,  ninngo,  shoddies,  garnetted  or 
carded  wante,  carbonized  noils  or  other  waste  product,  any  of  which  is  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  gont,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals, 
which  has  been  improved  or  advanced  beyond  its  original  condition  as  waste  by  the 
nse  of  machinery  or  the  application  of  labor,  or  both,  and  carbonized  wool  shall  b« 
subject  to  a  dutj"*  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(2)  Scoured  wools  admitted  free  by  the  Wilson  bill. — It  would  seem 
ftom  the  foregoing  that  the  clause  as  tcaste  eifectually  answers  this 
question,  and  that  scoured  wools,  unless  they  have  been  carbonized^ 
are  not  made  dutiable  in  this  bill.  The  Senate  taritf  bill  does  not  alter 
this  paragraph. — EiP. 
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IV.  Textile  Wobkees  at  Washington, 

THET  WILL  EETUKN  TO  THE  CAPITOL  IN  FORCE  APEIL  6  AND  7. 

The  Eeporter  correspondent  recently  had  an  interview  with  Ephralm 
i^gs,  president  of  the  Germantown  Textile  Workers'  Association, 
hiladelphia,  Pa. 

(1)  Who  they  are. — ^When  asked  for  some  facts  in  reference  to  this 
Fort  of  the  association ,  President  Riggs  replied :  Our  committee,  repre- 
^nting  the  Germantown  Textile  Workers'  Association,  also  the  Ken- 
ngton  Protective  Tariff  League,  visited  Washington,  remaining  from 
ebmary  14  to  16.  The  names  or  our  delegates  were  as  follows :  Of  the 
ermantown  Textile  Workers'  Association,  Ephraim  Riggs,  president; 
3hii  C.  Rowland,  secretary :  Paul  Wallace  and  John  C.  Dunkerly.  Of 
le  Kensington  Protective  League,  George  Carnshaw,  George  Welsh, 
harles  H.  Law,  James  Edgar,  and  Fred  W.  Smith,  general  secretary. 

(2)  As  to  shoddy, — First.  Our  object  in  visiting  Washington  was  to 
low  that  shoddy  goods  were  not  made  in  Philadelphia,  but  on  the  con- 
rary  fine  goods,  although  we  had  a  duty  on  wool. 

(3)  As  to  wages. — Second.  To  show  that  icages  in  Philadelphia  were 
*oin  100  to  200  per  cent  and  more  higher  than  in  Europe  for  the  same 
ne  of  goods. 

(4)  As  to  ad  valorem  duties, — ^Third.  That  the  ad  valorem  duties  in 
be  Wilson  bill  meant  ruin  to  the  textile  industries,  and  insisted  on 
pedfic  duties  being  inserted  in  the  Wilson  bill. 

^5)  The  injustice  ofthe  terms  ^^  robber  haron,^^^oxjiv\\i.  To  show  that  the 
pithet  of  ^'robber  baron"  to  our  manufacturers  is  unjust  and  uncalled 
or,  because  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  make  as  much  profit  on  their 
loney  invested  as  do  the  American  manufacturers,  and  while  the 
CuTopean  manufacturer  pays  starvation  wages  to  his  workmen,  the 
Lmerican  manufacturer  pays  good  wages,  and  this  without  doubt.  We 
xplained  this  to  Senators  Allison  and  Cameron  on  February  14,  and 
o  Senator  Mills  on  February  16.  We  exhibited  goods  of  all  kinds, 
worsted  goods,  worsted  and  woolen  yams,  also  carpets  of  all  descrip- 
ions,  upholstery  of  all  kinds,  carpet  yarns,  also  Turkish  towels  and 
roolen  goods.  Congressman  Harmer,  of  the  twenty- second  ward  of  Phil- 
delphia, was  verv  kind  tons,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  help  us. 

Senators  Allison  and  Cameron  were  certainly  amazed  at  the  fine  and 
beautiful  goods  Philadelphia  is  capable  of  producing,  and  both  gentle- 
oen  said  it  was  a  shame  and  a  standing  disgrace  that  the  textile  and 
»ther  industries  should  be  so  paralyzed  by  the  infamous  Wilson  bill, 
tnd  promised  to  fight  the  bill  to  the  last  ditch.  Senator  Mills  we 
bund  hard  to  obtain  an  interview  with,  but  on  the  third  day  he  granted 
it  first  an  interview  of  20  minutes,  and  all  were  so  pleased  with  our 
epresentation  that  we  were  allowed  one  and  one-half  hours.  Senator 
tf  fils  declared  that  he  was  for  absolute  free  trade,  and  said  be  hoped  to 
lee  free  trade  fully  established  in  the  United  States.  Consequently 
Senator  Mills  is  no  friend  of  the  workingmen  of  the  North  and  seems 
o  glory  in  the  ruin  of  our  great  industries. 
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(6)  SJioddy  in  England  and  in  the  United  States, — We  further  informed 
the  Senators  that  while  England  used  600,000,000  pounds  of  shoddy  in 
1891  for  her  37,000,000  people,  America  only  produced  60,000,000  pounds 
of  shoddy  for  65,000,000  people.  K  the  McKinley  bill  was  let  alone, le 
could  (we  said)  make  anything  required. 

(7)  mrl  wages  in  United  States  and  in  Europe. — ^And  while  our  girl 
weavers  were  making  $14  per  week  English  girl  weavers  only  made 
$2.50  to  $4  per  week;  the  latter  were  the  highest  paid.  We  shoved 
them  that  the  workinginen  of  America  received  the  benefit  of  protection 
without  a  doubt,  in  the  shape  of  higher  wages  than  his  brother  work- 
men in  Europe. 

(8)  Free  wool  will  not  give  cheaper  mann/actures. — We  showed  them 
worsted  men's  wear  that  could  be  sold  to  the  consumers  iu  Philadelpliia 
as  cheap  as  in  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  England. 

Senators  Allison  and  Cameron  remarked  to  us  that  they  wanted  m 
to  inform  our  people  in  Philadelphia  that  the  bill  should  not  be  rushed 
through  the  Senate  as  it  was  through  the  House. 

The  committee  of  textile  workers  are  thoroughly  in  earnest.  There 
is  a  strong  determination  on  their  part  to  figlit  hard  for  the  protection 
to  themselves  and  their  families,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  the  Senators 
who  attempt  to  turn  them  down.  In  the  future  there  will  be  more  effort 
made  to  organize  a  general  movement  all  over  the  country.  Meetings 
are  being  held,  and  10,000  men  are  expected  to  go  down  to  Washington 
on  April  6  and  appear  before  the  Senate  iu  a  body  April  7.  Full  infor- 
mation of  this  demonstration  can  be  obtained  from  Ephraim  Eiggs, 
Germantown,  Philadelphia.  The  committee  wish  every  industrial  State 
to  send  as  many  workingmen  as  possible  to  reach  Washington  on  Fri- 
day, April  6.  Arrangements  are  already  being  made  with  the  railroads 
to  accommodate  2,000  or  more  from  Philadelphia  alone  who  are  ex- 
pected to  go. 

The  textile  interests  are  immense  in  this  city.  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia, pays  $32,000  in  wages  weekly;  Manayunk,  $50,000,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  city  proper  and  other  suburbs.  We  left  all  our  sam- 
ples of  goods  with  Congressman  Harmer  until  we  return  again  to 
Washin^n,  April  6  and  7. 

The  committee  mean  business,  and  when  they  return  again  no  donht 
there  will  be  some  interesting  facts  brought  out  which  may  be  the 
means  of  showing  the  Senators  more  fully  than  they  have  ever  known 
before  the  great  injury  they  would  do  to  America  should  the  Wilson 
bill  become  a  law.  The  Eeporter  wishes  the  textile  workers  every  suc- 
cess and  will  lend  its  aid  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past  to  promoto 
all  laudable  efforts  to  defeat  thi»  measure  so  harmful  to  American  indus- 
tries. 

(9)  As  to  monopoly, — ^The  position  that  free  wool  will  not  give  n& 
cheaper  manufactured  goods  may  be  proved  and  illustrated  from  sev- 
eral sources : 

(a)  President  Fillmore,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  1852,  in 
discussing  the  effect  of  the  low-rate  revenue  Walker  tariff  of  1846,  said: 

The  destruction  of  our  mannfactares  leaves  the  foreigner  without  competition  in  oar 
market,  and  he  consequently  raises  the  price  of  the  articles  sent  here  for  sale  as  IS  NOW 
SEEN  IN  THE  INCREASED  COST  OF  IRON  IMPORTED  FROM  ENGLAND. 

(b)  It  is  further  proved.  See  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty- 
third  Congress,  2d  session,  pp.  167-175,  317. 

(e)  Further  proved  by  the  declaration  of  Brougham  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1816.  See  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc,  No.  36,  Fifty-third  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  p.  134. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  ON  FREE  WOCiL. 

V.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  [Democratic]  on  the  Wil- 
son Bill  as  modified  by  the  Democratic  Majority  of 
THE  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

(1)  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  March  14, 1894,  has  the  following 
editorial: 

WOOL. 

We  regret  that  that  the  subcommittee  should  have  made  an  exception  in  leaving 
'wool  on  the  free  list.  If  the  tariff  is  to  be  a  tariff  for  revenue  then  we  say  let  every- 
thing that  can  produce  a  revenue  be  placed  upon  the  tariff  list.  Tliis  is  the  only 
logi4Ml  conclusion.  We  have  contended  for  this  from  the  first.  We  want  this  bill  to 
be  made  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  It  is  greatly  improved  as  it  comes  from  the 
hands  of  the  subcommittee  over  the  Wilson  bill.  If  it  is  a  wise  policy  to  place  sugar 
on  the  tariff  list,  and  we  believe  it  is,  then,  with  equal  justice  wool  should  be  picked  on 
ike  tariff  list.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  a  high  protective  tariff,  but  a  revenue  tariff* 
-with  incidental  protection.  It  seems  almost  idle  to  talk  about  incidental  protection, 
because  a  revenue  tariff  whenever  it  is  applied  to  articles  that  are  brought  into  the  country 
in  competition  with  what  we  produce  here  affords  a  certain  amount  of  protection.  We 
believe  sincerely  in  having  coal,  iron  ore,  lead  ore,  made  a  source  of  revenue,  and 
now  we  are  just  as  much  in  favor  of  having  wool  made  a  source  of  revenue  as  other 
products. 

There  is  no  justice,  talk  about  it  as  we  may,  in  putting  a  tariff  on  manufactured 
gooils  and  leaving  the  tariff  off  of  the  matenal  of  which  they  are  made.  The  labor 
and  the  money  that  is  invested  in  the  production  of  these  so-called  raw  materials 
are  just  as  much  entitled  to  consideration  as  the  money  and  the  labor  in  the  mills 
and  factories  that  produce  raauufiustured  articles.  The  Senate  bill  has  a  much  fuller 
application  of  the  principle  of  ad  valorem  duties  than  tlie  Wilson  bill.  Just  in  such 
proportion  as  it  has  taken  articles  from  the  free  list  and  put  them  on  the  tariff  list, 
just  in  such  proportion  is  the  bill  made  more  Democratic,  more  logical^  and  more 
defensible.  Lvery  time  it  is  considered  and  every  step  it  moves  alon^  it  seems  to 
move  in  the  ri^ht  direction.  We  hope  that  before  the  bill  leaves  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee wool  will  be  placed  on  the  revenue  list.  If  this  be  done,  with  a  few  other 
changes,  it  will  be  by  all  odds  one  of  the  best  tariff  bills  ever  presented  for  adoption 
by  the  people. 

*In  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  Fifty-third  Congress,  it  is  proved  that  the  present 
dutie$  toe  only  low  revenue  duties.    See  pp.  37-40,  46. 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 

THE  BEPOST  OF  HOH.  W0B.THIHOT0H  G.  FORD,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
BUBEATJ  OF  STATISTICS  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEFARTMEHT,  FEB. 
BTJARY,  1894,  OB  VOOL  AHD  MAHITFACTURES  OF  WOOL. 

The  eminent  wool  merchant j  Theodore  Jtisticej  on  the  report  of  Febru- 
ary,  1894 J  made  by  Hon.  Worthington  0.  Ford,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department^  a>s  to  ^^  Wool  and  manufactures  of 
woolP 

The  foUowing  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Theodore  Justice  to 
snndry  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

JusTicSy  Bateman  &,  Co.,  Wool  Commission  Mrrchantb, 

1B2  South  Fi'ont  Street,  Phil€idelphiay  March  6, 1894. 

Dear  Sir:  May  we  ask  jon  to  read  tbe  marked  portions  of  the  inclosed  wool  cir- 
enlsr,  the  publication  of  which  has  been  made  necessary  by  a  statement  by  the 
Barean  of  Statistics  to  the  effect  that  American  sheep  hnsbandry  has  made  no  head- 
way under  protection^  when,  in  point  of  fact,  for  prolonged  periods  under  protec- 
tion the  wool  crop  of  the  United  States  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  wool 
clip  of  any  other  wool-prodncing  nation  of  the  world.  The  dia(>;rams  in  this  circn- 
lar  show  that  if  the  increase  had  not  been  halted  by  adverse  legislation  we  wonld 
have  produced  in  a  very  short  time  the  whole  quantity  of  wool  which  we  now  cou- 
Bume,  even  including  that  imported  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goods.  The  dia- 
gram iUustrating  the  fact  is  fully  explained  in  the  paragraphs  marked  in  blue. 

As  the  wool  question  must  inevitably  occupy  considerable  attention  in  debates  on 
tlie  Wilson  tarm  bill,  we  ask  you,  in  the  interest  of  this  great  industry,  to  famil- 
iarize yourself  with  the  facts  contained  in  the  circular,  especially  as  the  recent 
efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  prove  the  contrary  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
use  of  by  those  who  favor  free  wool. 

We  would  like  to  call  your  atteution  to  the  importance  of  wool  as  a  munition  of 
war,  which  subject  is  discussed  at  greater  length  on  pages  21,  65,  and  66  of  the  wool- 
growers  memorial  in  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  soconcl  session  of  the  Fifty- third  Con- 
gress, and  on  pages  169, 192-209  of  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress, 
second  session. 

Very  truly  yours, 

TnEODORB  JUSTIOB. 

^    The  following  is  from  the  wool  circular  of  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co,, 
PhUadelphia,  March  1, 1894: 

(i)  Effect  of  the  threat  of  free  icool, — Rumors  from  Washington  with  reference  to  the 
probable  passage  or  def&at  of  the  tariff  bill  now  influence  the  market.  With  the 
waniDfi:  prospects  of  securing  any  duty  on  wool,  the  demand  has  fallen  off  and  is  now 
limited  to  the  temporary  requirements  of  the  mills. 

Although  prices  are  the  lowest  ever  known  in  this  country,  there  is  no  certainty 
that  the  bottom  has  yet  been  reached. 

Many  industries  that  were  on  the  eve  of  revival  have  been  halted,  and  a  more 
general  paralysis  of  business  prevails.  Thie  contraction  is  shown  in  the  faUing 
off  in  bank  clearings  which  for  the  month  of  February  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
35  per  cent  below  those  of  the  previous  month,  and  it  is  also  shown  by  the  falling 
off  in  railroad  earnings.  Business  recovery  is  seriously  impeded  by  the  diminished 
purchasing  power  of  the  nation,  owing  to  the  loss  of  earnings  by  the  army  of  unem- 
ployed. The  heavy  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  property  and  merchandise  during  the 
past  nine  months  involves  the  wool  market  by  the  very  great  curtailment  in  the  sale 
of  clothing,  the  home  production  as  well  as  the  imports  of  which  have  so  greatly 
faUeBoI. 
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(2)  Why  should  wool  lefreef—'So  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  why  wool  ahodii 
be  exposed  to  the  destructive  influences  of  foreign  competition.     It  is  a  neceantj  of 
our  comfortable  existence,  and  no  army  without  wool  could  sucoesafidly  condad  iti 
operations  in  time  of  war.    Wool  is  as  much  a  munition  of  war  as  any  otner  materuL 
li  coal  is  not  to  be  considered  a  raw  material,  there  is  much  more  reaeon  why  wool 
can  not  be  so  considered,  as  it  takes  a  whole  year  for  a  sheep  to  produce  its  fleece;  yet 
coal  in  one  hour  can  be  got  ready  for  market.    The  element  of  labor  in  marketing  i 
ton  of  wool  exceeds  many  fold  that  which  is  expended  in  marketing  a  ton  of  eoAl; 
yet  there  seems  to  be  much  greater  chance  for  a  auty  upon  coal  than  upon  wooL  If 
unfavorable  legislation  should  close  the  coal  mines  of  this  country  for  a  thoosuid 
years  the  coal  would  still  remain  there,  ready  for  use  whenever  the  nation  was  ona 
more  permitted  to  resume  its  industrial  activities ;  but  when  the  flocks  of  sheep  dis- 
appear, as  they  are  now  doing,  they  can  not  be  suddenly  restored.     If  this  indnstiy 
is  to  begin  anew  it  will  take  many  years  to  reach  its  present  proportions,  and  if  tbi 
blow  now  aimed  at  the  woolgrowing  industry  is  struck  it  will  canse  its  practial 
destruction. 

(3)  Free  wool  will  cause  the  export  of  gold  and  bring  financial  panics. — ^The  nltiiutB 
result  of  this  would  be  not  only  dependence  upon  foreign  countries  for  oar  wool  sap- 
ply,  but  the  loss  to  the  nation  of  the  value  of  the  domestic  clip,  for,  instead  of  du- 
tribnting  its  cost  among  woolgrowers  at  home,  to  be  spent  at  home,  it  muet  hepeii 
in  gold  to  foreigners,  with  the  ultimate  result  of  higher  prices  for  clothing.  This  would 
be  a  decided  loss  to  the  whole  nation  without  any  corresponding  gain. 

(4.)  American  woolgrowers  can  soon  produce  ALL  needed  wools  under  adequate prvttt- 
tion, — ^The  American  sheep  husbandry  under  adequate  protection  has  TWICE  made 
such  rapid  headway  in  the  increase  of  flocks  as  to  lead  to  the  assurance  that  tritt 
the  continuance  of  ihat  protection  we  would  soon  produce  the  total  amount  of  wool  OMk 
sumed  by  this  country.  During  the  last  twelve  years  of  the  tariff  law  of  1867  the 
American  clip  increased  100  jier  cent,  that  increase  belnff  from  170,000,000  pounds  in 
1873  to  over  340,000,000  pounds  in  1884.  If  the  duties  had  not  been  lowered  at  the  end 
of  that  period,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  same  ratio  of  increase  would  have  con- 
tinued, in  which  case  we  would  have  produced  in  1895  over  650,000,000  pounds,  which, 
including  the  raw  wool  imported  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goods,  is  the  total 
amount  of  wool  consumed  by  this  country.  A  serious  check  to  the  growth  of  the 
wool  industry  was  given  by  the  reduction  of  duties  in  1883,  but  with  the  restoration 
of  a  portion  of  those  duties  by  the  McKinley  law  in  1890  such  an  impetus  irw 

flven  to  the  woolgrowing  industry  that  the  clip  again  increased  at  a  rapid  rate, 
he  increase  was  from  310,000,000  pounds  in  1891  to  360,000,000  in  1893,  so  that  if  the 
McKinley  law  had  not  been  assailed  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  by  the  year  1900  m 
would  produce  650,000,000  pounds. 

The  actual  increases  dunne  the  two  periods  alluded  to  above  are  illustrated  by 
the  solid  black  lines  extending  from  left  to  right  in  the  following  diagrams.  The 
dotted  lines  which  continue  in  the  same  direction  indicate  the  time  at  which  ve 
would  arrive  at  the  production  of  our  entire  home  consumption  of  wool. 

Diagram  showing  that  at  the  rate  of  increase  from  1873  to  1884  under  the  protectiTe 
influence  of  the  tariff  law  of  1867,  if  continued  at  the  same  ratio  until  1895  the  wool 
clip  of  the  United  States  would  then  have  reached  650,000,000  pounds,  which,  iuclnd- 
iug  the  wool  contained  in  imported  goods,  is  all  that  is  annually  consumed  by  the 
American  people  at  the  present  time. 


1878.  1884.  1885. 
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170,000,000.  840,000,000.  650,000,000. 


Diagram  showing  that  at  the  rate  of  increase  from  1891  to  1893  under  the  McKinley 
law,  if  continued  at  the  same  rate  until  1900  the  wool  clip  of  United  States  woold 
then  have  reached  650,000,000  pounds,  which,  including  the  wool  in  imported  goods, 
is  all  that  is  annually  consumed  by  the  American  peuplo  at  the  present  time. 


1891.  1808.  1900. 
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310,000,000.       860,000,000.  650,000,000. 


This  countrv  in  the  past  has  produced  the  equal  of  every  quality  of  wool  raised  in  anf 
piker  part  of  ike  world.    There  is  no  quality  o/  foreign  toool  tM  eq^uiX  of  which  can  net  U 
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utd  has  not  been  produced  in  America,  The  only  reason  why  certain  qualities  which 
pvere  formerly  raised  here  in  great  abundance  are  now  imported,  is  because  they  are 
9rodaced  more  cheaply  in  foreign  countries. 

ADEQUATE  PROTECTION  WILL  SOON  GIVE  TJS  ALL  THE  WOOL  WE 
NEED — THE  MISTAKES  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  HON.  WORTHINGTON  0. 
FOBD. 

[From  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mannfactnrer,  February  24, 1894.] 

The  figures  respecting  American  wool  published  last  week  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics were  intended  to  prove  that  American  sheep  husbandry  had  made  no  headway 
cinder  protection.  They  concealed  the  fact  tl)at  between  the  years  1881  and  1890  the 
lamber  of  American  sheep  rose  to  high  figures  and  then,  under  the  influence  of 
reduced  duties,  fell  again.  The  correct  ligures  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the 
basincss  prospers  under  high  duties  and  decays  under  low  duties.  Under  the  hi^h 
do  ties  of  the  tariff  of  1867  the  American  clip  expanded  from  170,000,000  pounds  m 
1873  to  340,000,000  pounds  in  1884.  That  is  to  say,  it  doubled  in  twelve  years.  If 
the  dnties  had  not  been  lowered  in  1883  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  the  same  ratio 
of  increase  would  have  continued.  In  that  case  we  should  have  produced  680,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  two  years  hence,  in  1896.  The  total  consumption  at  the  present  time 
(including  the  wool  in  imported  fabrics)  is  about  650,000,000  pounds.  This  is  the 
industry  that  is  marked  for  slaughter  by  the  free  traders  at  a  time  when  the  low 
prices  of  wool  and  the  increasing  consumption  show  that  the  high  duties  oppress 
nobody.  It  is  selected  for  sacrifice,  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  people;  not  for  the 
benefit  of  anvbody,  but  solely  because  the  purpose  of  the  free  traders  is  to  root  out 
the  system  of  protection  to  home  industry,  and  this  can  not  be  accomplished  while 
the  farmers  are  interested  with  the  manufacturers  in  maintaining  it. 

Wool  is  the  very  last  of  the  raw  materials  of  industry,  now  dutiable,  that  should 
be  exposed  to  the  destructive  influences  of  foreign  competition.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  a  positive  necessity  of  comfortable  existence  in  this  country.    Without  it  our 

Seople  can  not  live  safely  in  time  of  peace.  Without  it  no  American  army  can  con- 
net  operation  in  time  of  war.  Coal  and^iron  ore  are  no  more  essential  to  the  vital 
force  of  the  nation.  But  no  power  in  Congress,  or  out  of  it  can  deprive  the  country 
of  its  mineral  resources.  If  American  legislation  upon  industrial  matters  should  be 
controlled  by  jackassery  and  treason  for  a  thousana  years,  the  coal  and  the  iron  ore 
in  onr  minds  would  remain  as  they  are,  ready  for  use,  whenever  the  nation  once 
more  permitted  reason  to  resume  its  sway.  The  coal  could  be  placed  in  marketable 
shape  within  a  few  hours.  The  iron  ore  would  be  ready  for  the  furnace  fires  as 
quickly.  But,  when  American  flocks  of  sheep  shall  disappear,  as  now  they  are  dis- 
appearing, they  can  not  suddenly  be  restored.  Beginning  anew,  sheep  husbandry 
could  hardly  within  twenty  years  regain  its  recent  proportions.  The  blow  aimed  at 
the  business  now  is,  therefore,  intended  to  produce  destruction  which  may  possibly 
be  irreparable,  for,  while  no  assurance  of  con  tinned  protection  shall  be  given,  Ameri- 
cans will  find  small  inducement  again  to  invest  capital  in  the  industry.  The  ulti- 
mate re«ult  will  probably  be,  not  only  dependence  upon  other  countries  for  a 
material  which  this  country  can  easily  produce,  and  not  only  the  loss  of  the  whole 
cost  of  the  domestic  wool  clip,  but  higher  prices  for  both  wool  and  mutton. 

EBVIEW  OF  ford's  REPORT  BY  JUDSON  H.  ROOT,  OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

In  February,  1894,  Hon.  Worthington  C.  Ford,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  in  the  Treasury  Department,  made  a  report,  transmitted 
to  Congress,  on  wool  and  woolen  manufactures.  It  has  not  been  possi- 
ble to  procure  a  copy,  as  it  is  not  yet  officially  printed  and  accessible 
to  the  public,  but  newspaper  reports,  supx)osed  to  be  accurate,  give 
some  of  its  conclusions,  and  to  which  Judson  H.  Eoot,  an  eminent 
wool  merchant  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  made  the  following  answer, 
and  which  is  now  presented  because  it  seems  necessary  for  use  in  the 
Senate: 

The  recent  report  upon  wool  and  the  manufactures  of  wool,  with  the  concluilons 
reached  by  Hon.  Worthington  C.  Ford,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the 
Treasury  Department  is,  to  say  the  least,  to  a  casual  observer,  somewhat  misleading. 
Mr.  Ford  giyes  the  wool  clip  of  1884  as  337|500,000  pounds,  and  that  of  1893  aa 
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364, 152,666  pounds,  a  gain  of  about  8  per  cent  in  nine  years.  He  says,  *'  In  that  peind 
popiilatiou  increased  about  20  per  cent  and  the  consumption  of  wool  about  oOper 
cent." 

He  neglects  to  state  that  the  tariff  of  1883  reduced  the  rate  of  duty  on  wool  6omt 
11  per  cent,  and  with  a  clip  of  337,500,000  pounds  in  1884  it  gradually  decreased 
until  1889  (when  it  w<as  felt  that  duties  would  soon  bo  increased),  wheu  the  prcKloct 
was  but  295,000,000  pounds — a  decrease  of  12^^  per  cent  in  five  years — while  from  1S9 
to  1893,  under  the  McKinley  act  of  1890,  with  an  increase  in  the  duty  of  but  1  m\ 
a  pound,  the  product  increased  from  295,000,000  pounds  in  1889  to  364,000,000  pounds 
in  1893,  a  gain  of  more  than  23  per  cent  in  four  years. 

Mr.  Ford  says,  "  Were  this  depression  local,  local  remedies  would  apply,  bat  it  is 
general,  and  affects  those  countries  where  the  advantages  for  sheep  raising  excel,  as 
well  as  those  where  woolgrowing  is  a  secondary  matter,  and  even  a  by-prodnet 
rather  than  an  industry."  What  are  the  facts?  Australia,  South  Amerlcs|,aiid 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  the  only  countries  which  produce  wool  in  such  qnantitj  u 
to  seriously  compete  with  the  United  States.  That  there  has  been  a  depressiouin 
wool  throughout  the  world  is  admitted,  but  that  the  decline  in  value  of  merino  wool, 
as  a  cla«s,  in  no  market  of  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States  from  April  1, 18dS, 
to  October  1^  1893,  a  period  of  six  months,  exceeded  5  per  cent,  while  during  the 
same  period  m  the  United  States  for  merino  wool  the  decline  was  from  33  to  40  per 
cent. 

The  decline  in  value  in  foreign  markets  during  the  year  1893  was  v^ery  slight,  and 
only  afiected  certain  kinds.  The  foreign  wool,  which  competes  with  the  wool  grown 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  (which  is  now  the  largest  wool-producing  portion  of 
the  United  States),  snows  really  no  decline,  as  the  statistics  of  the  London  wool 
market — which  market  regulates  the  prices  of  wool  for  the  world — just  issued  for 
the  year  1893,  which  are  hereto  appended,  show  that  Cape  grease  avooI  in  February, 
1893,  was  selling  in  London  at  11  cents  a  pound.  In  May  the  same  wool  advauc^ 
to  12  cents,  at  which  price  it  sold  in  October,  1893.  Sidney  grease  wool  sold  in  Feb 
mary,  1893,  at  15  cents  a  pound,  in  May  had  advanced  to  16  cents,  at  which  price  it 
held  and  sold  in  October,  1893.  New  Zealand  grease,  X  bred,  in  February,  1893, 
sold  at  19  cents,  advanced  to  20  cents  in  May,  and  in  October,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber, 1893,  sold  at  same  price. 

The  above  grades  of  foreign  wools  compete  in  grade  and  character  with  our  domes- 
tic grown  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  same  statistics  quote  the  best  sconred 
Port  Philip  (this  is  a  grade  which  competes  with  our  very  tine  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
and  Washington  County,  Pa.,  fleece),  December,  1892,  at  33  cents,  and  in  May,  1893, 
the  same  wool  sold  at  36  cents,  and  gradually  declined  until  October,  November,  and 
December,  1893,  during  which  months  the  same  wool  sold  at  34  cents  a  pound— 1 
cent  above  the  price  ruling  twelve  months  previous. 

Messrs.  Helmith,  Schwartse  &  Co.  (which  firm  is  considered  authority),  in  their 
report  issued  January  9,  1894,  hereto  appended,  reporting  the  Loudon  market  of 
1893,  quote  Australian  Port  Phillip  average  greasy,  December  31,  1892,  at  15  cents; 
the  same  wool,  December  31, 1893, 15  cents.  Australian  Port  Phillip  average  scoured, 
December  31, 1892, 31  cents,  and  December  31, 1893, 31  cents.  Sidney  average  greasey, 
14  cents,  both  December  31, 1892,  and  December  31,  1893.  Cape  wool,  av^erage  15^ 
oents,  both  December  31,  1892,  ana  December  31, 1893,  showing  that  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  January  1,  1894,  the  opening  and  closing  prices  were  identical,  while 
in  the  United  States  during  the  same  period  the  decline  was  30  to  40  per  cent. 

The  decline  during  this  period  was  very  slight  in  foreign  countries,  hardly  per- 
ceptible, while  in  this  country  it  could  be  measured  largely  by  the  **  free-wool' 
schedule  which  the  '^ Wilson  bill''  offered  the  woolgrowers,  and  to  which  ''local 
remedies  would  apply." 

Comparing  the  increase  in  sheep  in  the  United  States  from  1880  to  1890,  foreign 
countries  far  outstrip  the  United  States.  After  the  reduction  of  duties — some  2  cents 
a  pound  by  the  tarifi  of  1883 — the  product  of  wool  in  the  United  States  graduallj 
declined  until  the  McKinley  act  increased  the  duty  1  cent  a  pound  in  1890;  od  the 
other  hand,  the  product  of  foreign  wool  rapidly  increased,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Ford. 
He  says :  *'  Compare  these  percentages  (of  increase  in  the  United  States,'  some  6  vtt 
cent)  wil^  the  increase  of  sheep  in  what  is  the  great  sheep  country  of  the  world- 
New  South  Wales.  From  1880  to  1890  the  number  of  head  increased  from  35,398,121 
to  55,980,431,  or  58*1  per  cent."  He  omits  stating  that  for  1891,  1892,  and  1893,  when 
the  benefits  of  the  McKinley  act  began  to  be  felt  in  the  United  States,  that  in  New 
South  Wales  the  number  of  sheep  decreased  from  61,831,416  in  1892  to  56,060,114  is 
1893— more  than  6  per  cent — while  during  the  same  period  in  the  United  States  they 
increased  from  43,000,000  in  1892  to  47,273,553  in  1893,  an  increase  of  nearly  10  per 
cent. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ford  seems  unaccountable.  T^ 
reasons  given  by  Mr.  Ford  for  the  free  admission  of  wool  into  the  United  States 
woold  seem  to  be  the  strongest  arguments  against  such  a  course  and  prove  conoi*- 
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sively  that  in  this  coantry  wool  should  not  only  be  on  the  list  for  revenue,  but  aslo 
for  '*'  protection.''  Our  very  position  in  relation  to  other  nations  not  only  demands 
bat  re4iuires  it.  The  situation  and  conditious  are  entirely  dillerent  with  us  than 
any  other  nation.     (See  Senate  Miscellaneous  Documents  Nos.  35  and  77.) 

Mr.  Ford  says:  ''That  no  commercial  and  industrial  nation  is  self-sufficient  in  its 
supply  of  wool,  or  ever  has  been,  since  machinery  was  first  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woolens." 

Answer.  None  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  nations  excepting  the  United 
States  ever  were  sufficient  in  their  supply  of  cotton,  wheat,  beef,  wool,  and  many 
other  articles,  necessary  for  home  consumption,  and  why  f  Simply  that  their  popu- 
lation is  so  dense  and  their  land  area  so  contracted  that  such  a  result  is  impossible. 
It  is  only  in  the  broad  realms  of  our  own  land  where  we  have  the  necessary  acreage. 
It  is  here  we  are  capable,  with  proper  tariff  regulations,  to  supply  double  the  wants 
of  our  own  people  with  all  agricultural  prodncts. 

"That  the  sheep-growing  industry  is  snUjoct  to  the  same  fluctuations  of  prosper- 
ity and  depression  that  effect  every  other  industry.'' 

Answer.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  great  law  of  nature  should  not  govern  this 
aa  well  as  all  other  industries,  and  that  prosperity  and  depression  should  cause  fluc- 
tuations is  not  strange. 

That  neither  woolgrowing  nor  wool  manufacturing  is  a  local  industry,  unless 
shut  in  by  artificial  restriction  on  the  free  movement  of  exchange  of  the  raw  wool  or 
luanafactnred  prodncts. 

Answer.  In  the  United  States  woolgrowing  and  manufacturing  are  national  indus- 
tries, the  former  being  carried  on  in  every  State  and  Territory  and  the  latter  in 
nearly  all.  No  other  '*  commercial  and  industrial  nation''  is  capable  of  producing 
all  the  wool  required  to  supply  the  demand  of  its  own  people.  With  a  proper  con- 
aideration  or  protection  for  the  labor  entering  into  the  product,  the  United  States 
^woold  soon  furnish  ample  amount  of  wool  for  its  own  consumption. 

That  such  restrictions  are  rarely  placed  upon  the  raw  wool,  out  are  generally  upon 
the  manufactured  products.  No  other  nation  of  commercial  and  industrial  impor- 
tance imposes  as  high  duties  on  wool  and  woolens  as  the  United  States. 

Answer.  Such  restrictions  are  rarely  by  other  nations ;  and  why  f  Because  under 
no  state  of  protection  have  they  the  necessary  area  of  land  to  raise  the  amount 
required  for  home  consumption.  *^With  their  thickly  settled  country,  other  products 
are  more  profitable  and  they  allow  free  entry  of  wool,  as  it  does  not  compete  with 
home  products.  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
dam, outside  the  United  States,  comprise  the  countries  of  ''great  commercial  and 
industrial  importance."  Russia  does  not  irrow  merino  wool,  and  Germany's  product 
la  mostly  the  carpet  grade.  It  would  seem  ridiculous  for  these  countries  to  place  a 
restriction  upon  free  entry  of  merino  wool,  and  yet  Russia  does. 

Free  trade  in  England  has  driven  every  merino  sheepi  from  the  country,  and 
none  but  coarse-wool  mutton  sheep  are  now  raised  there.  Why  should  England  not 
have  "free  wool"  when  her  own  colonial  possessions  supply  her,  and  are  forced  to 
ship  it  there,  to  be  bv  her  manufactured  into  goods  and  again  returned^  leaving  the 
profit  with  England  T 

England  could  be  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  State  of  Texas  (Texas  contains 
262,290  square  miles;  England,  89,600)  and  then  leave  pasturage  enough— counting 
only  2  sheep  to  the  acre — ^to  feed  221,043,200  sheep,  five  times  what  we  now  have  in 
the  United  States,  and  more  than  enough  to  supply  a  population  of  150,000,000  peo- 
ple with  all  the  mutton  and  wool  they  would  require. 

France,  with  a  population  of  38,000,000  and  onlv  204,000  square  miles  (58,000  less 
than  the  State  of  Texas),  raised  a  little  more  than  100,000,000  pounds  of  wool— 
nearly  her  own  consumption— while  she  imports  nearly  450,000,000  pounds,  giving 
her  550,000,000  pounds  for  her  woolen  manumctnrers  to  work  into  goods,  paying  for 
labor  less  llian  one-third  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States  for  the  same  class  of 
work.  ^  Consuming  one-fourth  the  entire  merino  wool  supply  of  the  world,  and 
exporting  three-fourths  of  the  same  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goods,  upon  which 
her  labor  receives  the  profit.  She  admits  raw  wool  free,  but  the  moment  tne  wool  is 
dyed,  combed,  or  even  carded,  it  is  taxed  at  25  francs  the  hundred  kilograms,  and 
when  it  is  both  dyed  and  combed,  even  before  it  is  spun,  a  duty  of  37.50  francs  the 
hundred  kilograms  is  imposed.  The  moment  imports  interfere  with  the  question  of 
labor,  that  moment  she  imposes  a  duty. 

England  (89,000  square  miles),  Switzerland  (15,992  square  miles),  Holland  (12,648). 
Belgium  (11,363),  could  all  be  inclosed  within  the  borders  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and 
stUTleave  pasturage  (85,311,680  square  miles),  allowing  two  sheep  to  the  acre,  to  feed 
170,623,360  sheep,  being  nearly  four  times  the  amount  now  raised  m  the  United  States. 
The  State  of  Montana  could  inclose  the  four  nations  within  her  borders  and  still  have 
10,426,480  acres  of  unoccupied  land,  and  the  Dakotas  could  furnish  ample  accommo- 
daiioD,  leaving  over  11,000,000  acres  for  other  purposes,  while  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
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tho  same  conditions,  would  then  have  pasturage  enough  to  accommodate  the  numba 
of  sheep  now  raised  in  the  United  States. 

England,  which  imports  free  of  duty  the  wool  from  her  colonial  possessions,  sod 
that  of  other  countries  durine  the  year  1893,  exported  362,000,000  pounds  in  the 
unmanufactured  state,  and  of  the  manufactured  product  more  than  $110,000,000 
worth.  (Helmuth,  Schwartz  &,  Co.'s  wool  circular,  January  9, 1894,  hereto  appended.) 
Why  should  England  desire  protection  on  woolf 

France,  England,  Switzerland,  HoUand,  and  Belgium,  while  producing  less  than 
one-fifteenth  the  merino  wool  of  the  world,  manufactures  into  goods  more  than  o&e- 
half  the  product  of  the  world,  thereby  giyiner  employment  to  a  vast  army  of  lalwt- 
ers,  and  selling  to  the  outside  world  (of  which  the  United  States  is  the  largest  pur- 
chaser) three-fourths  of  their  entire  manufactured  product. 

These  five  nations,  France,  England,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  coveriog 
a  territory  (333,180  square  miles)  47,628,800  acres  less  than  the  combined  area  of  tb 
two  States  of  Texas  and  Montana,  want ''  free  wool "  simply  because  they  can  not 
raise  it,  but  do  hare  the  cheap  labor  to  manufacture  it  iuto  goods  to  sell  to  the 
United  States,  thereby  preventing  the  laborers  of  our  own  country  manufactoriag 
goods  for  their  own  consumption,  unless  they  will  accept  the  wages  and  come  dovi 
to  the  living  level  of  the  laborers  of  these  nations. 

With  the  utter  impossibility  of  producing  the  merino  wool,  which  they  reqniie 
for  their  own  consumption,  with  their  groat  surplus  of  cheap  labor,  is  it  strange 
that  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany  desire  fiee 
entry  of  woolf 

Where  lives  there  a  person  with  one  drop  of  American  blood  in  his  veins  who  for 
a  moment  will  consent  to  the  comparison  of  these  nations,  with  their  masses  of 
poor,  ignorant  laborers  and  their  necessary  reiiuireuients  of  ^^free  wool,"  to  that  of 
our  own  country,  with  its  ample  facilities  for  producing  and  manuiactnring  all  the  wool 
and  goods  necessary  for  our  wants  f  True,  the  woolgrowers  and  the  wooleu-goodfl 
manufacturers  m  the  United  States  deserve  and  require  a  liberal  degree  of  protec- 
tion from  the  cheap  labor  in  Europe,  that  children  born  in  this  country  shall  receive 
the  education  which  an  American  citizen  should  have.  Call  it  protection  or  reve- 
nue; call  it  what  you  may,  wool  is  the  only  one  product  of  the  United  States  which 
is  indispensable  and  absolutely  necessary  for  clothing  each  and  every  one  of  oar 
65,000,000  population.  Wool  and  clothing  each  must  have.  Why  not  allow  their 
own  laborers  to  produce  and  supply  f 

The  physician  does  not  prescribe  the  same  kind  of  medicine  to  each  patient  sod 
for  every  Icind  of  disease.  What  suits  one  is  not  adapted  to  another.  '  vFree  wooP 
may  suit  nonproducing  countries  who  have  a  sur^)lus  of  cheap  labor  to  work  it  into 
goods  for  export,  but  for  the  United  States  a  certain  degree  of  protection  is  required, 
not  only  to  supply  a  revenue  to  the  Government,  but  that  our  American  laborers 
may  not  be  forced  to  live  and  bring  up  their  children  as  do  other  nations.  Mr.  Ford 
says  ''That  no  legislation  short  of  prohibition  of  foreign  competition  has  availed  to 
maintain  prices  in  the  face  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  world's  supply.'' 

Answer.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  Wit'h  the  exception  of  rice 
and  sugar,  wool  is  the  only  agricultural  product  not  overproduced  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  labor  constitutes  over  80  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  wool;  and  as,  for  rea- 
sons well  known  to  all,  the  United  States  can  not  compete  with  foreigu  countries  in 
raisinfip  wool,  would  it  prove  such  a  terrible  thing  if  imports  of  merino  wool  should 
bepronibitedf  * 

During  the  past  ten  years  we  have  imported  less  than  30,000,000  pounds  per  annum 
of  merino  wool,  in  the  unmanufactured  state,  which  amount  would  probably  not 
have  covered  the  increase  m  the  United  States  in  the  year  1894  had  the  MoKiiiley 
Act  have  been  left  un trammeled. 

The  prices  of  domestic  and  imported  wools  have  ruled  higher  in  the  last  ten  yean 
in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere;  but  this  has  not  proved  of  advantage  to  either 
woolgrower  or  manufacturer  of  woolens. 

Answer.  So  have  wages  '^  ruled  higher  in  the  last  ten  years  in  the  United  States 
than  elsewhere.'^  There  has  been  no  time  during  the  past  ten  years  but  what  the 
wages  paid  in  the  United  States  for  the  same  class  of  labor  would  purchase  fr<Mn 
two  to  four  times  the  quantity  of  wool,  with  its  very  high  price,  which  could  be 
purchased  by  laborers  in  other  countries  from  the  product  of  their  labor,  even  at  the 
very  low  price  of  wool  ruling  there.  The  high  price  for  wool  in  the  United  States 
hat  "  proved  of  advantage  ''  to  all  the  people  by  the  increase  in  sheep,  wool,  and 
wealtn. 

That  from  1889  to  1893  protection  did  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  wool- 
grower  is  an  admitted  fact,  during  which  four  years  the  wool  product  increased  from 
295,000,000  to  364,000,000  pounds— more  than  23  per  cent.    The  woolgrower  and  man- 

*  Whenever  our  flocks  are  increased,  as  they  may  be  under  adequate  protection,  to 
supply  all  needed  wools  of  every  kind  the  prohilntion  of  all  imporls  would  be  s 
blessing. — ^W.  L. 
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ifactnrer  had  entered  upon  an  era  of  remarkable  prosperity  when  the  "  WilBon  bill " 
itrack  them  like  a  cyclone^  and  with  a  more  devastating  effect.  During  the  same 
period  the  woolen  manufacturers  experienced  a  term  of  prosperity  never  before 
squaled,  and  the  wage-earner  received  more  for  hire  than  at  any  time  in  the  history 
>f  the  nation,  and  the  savings-bank  deposits  attest  the  prosperity  of  the  laboring 
classes. 

That  the  present  depression  is  as  marked  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Australia  as  in  the 
LTnited  States,  and  can  not  therefore  be  due  to  any  local  fact  or  condition  applying 
ynlj  to  the  United  States. 

Answer.  That  the  decline  of  33  to  40  per  cent  in  the  value  of  wool  in  the  United 
States  from  April  1,  1893,  to  October  1,  1893,  when  the  class  of  wool  comparing  in 
^rade,  during  the  same  period,  in  the  London  market,  did  not  perceptibly  decline, 
can  not  be  wholly  due  to  the  great  depression  in  Europe^  Asia,  and  Australia,  but  is 
iue  to  ''local  fact  or  condition  applying  only  to  the  United  States,"  and  for  which 
B^eat  decline  the  Wilson  bill,  which  removes  11  cents  a  pound  duty,  is  largely 
responsible. 

That  foreign  nations  possessing  wool  manufacturing  industries  gain  by  a  free  choice 
of  wools  in  a  free  market. 

Answer.  '*  Foreign  nations  possessing  wool  manufacturing  industries''  but  not  the 
capacitjf  of  producing  wool  should  gain  by  ''free  wool.''  There  is  no  foreign  nation 
"possessing  the  wool  manufacturing  Industry"  who  can  on  her  own  soil  possibly  pro- 
duce more  wool  than  required  for  her  own  consumption,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
employment  of  her  vast  army  of  laborers,  in  manufacturing  goods  for  export.  Cer- 
tainly all  such  countries  would  gain  by  the  free  entry  of  forei^  wool,  as  it  would 
have  no  home  competition.  The  United  States  alone  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  has 
the  capacity  of  producing  the  quantity  of  wool  necessary  for  the  making,  and  the 
machinery  required  for  manufacturing  the  goods,  to  fully  supply  and  clothe  our 
65,000,000  people.     Such  an  industry  should  be  guarded  until  a  surplus  is  produced. 

That  the  experience  of  European  nations  would  show  that  the  free  entry  of  for- 
eign wool  has  not  destroyed  their  sheep-raising  industry ;  that  no  outside  competi- 
tion has  or  can  completely  destroy  it,  or  even  injure  it  in  the  long  run,  wnere 
reasonable  effort  is  made  to  maintain  quality  of  clip. 

Answer.  Free  trade  in  England  has  driven  every  merino  sheep  from  the  island. 
None  but  the  coarse- wool  mutton  sheep  are  now  raised  there.  France  is  the  only 
manufacturing  European  nation  pretending  to  raise  merino  wool,  and  she  produces 
it  more  as  a  by-product  than  an  industry.  So  that  the  f^ee  entry  of  merino  wool 
into  the  European  nations  has  not  "  destroyed  their  sheep-raising  industry,"  from 
the  fact  that  they  raise  no  merino  wool  to  come  into  competition,  and,  therefore,  it 
could  not  affect  them  unfavorably. 

That  the  shifting  of  wool-producing  centers — meaning  by  the  center,  the  country 
of  wool  production  dominating  the  commercial  mnrkets—is  inevitable,  and  can  not 
be  stayed  or  prevented  by  legislation. 

Answer.  The  United  States  to-day  produces  one-fifth  the  merino  clothing  wool  of 
the  world.  With  continued  favored  legislation,  she  would  within  ten  years  produce 
one-third.  With  the  Wilson  bill  becoming  a  law,  withiu  five  years  under  its  "  free 
trade  "  rule,  we  should  produce  less  than  one-twentieth,  showing  conclusively  that 
legislation  can  "shift  the  wool-producing  centers." 

From  1884  to  1889  the  removal  of  11  per  cent  of  the  duty  caused  a  decrease  of  12| 
per  cent,  while  from  1889  to  1893,  the  slight  increase  in  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  caused 
an  increase  in  the  clip  in  four  years  of  over  23  per  cent — 1889,  295,000,000  pounds; 
1893,  364,000,000  pounds. 

THE  UNPUBLISHED  REPORT  OF  HON.  S.  G.  BROCK,  CHIEF  OF  THE 
BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  OF  THE  U.  S.  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 
DURING  THE  LAST  YEAR  OF  PRESIDENT  HARRISON'S  ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 

The  following  correspondence  is  presented  as  explanatory  of  the 
report  above  mentioned: 

U.  S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D,  C,  October  25, 189S, 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  23d  is  received.  At  the  close  of  the  last  session  a 
concurrent  resolution  was  passed  ordering  the  printing  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
special  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  relating  to  wool  and  manufac- 
tures of  wool  published  by  Congress  in  1888,  with  the  matter  contained  therein 
brought  down  to  date.  T&is  would  seem  to  cover  the  matter  referred  to  by  yon. 
The  document  is  not  yet  printed.] 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Hon.  Wm.  IjAWrencs, 
S»  NMia*  5 IS 
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Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  STATisrnoe, 

Washington,  D.    C,  Nov.  21, 1S3L 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  yoar  letter  of  the  9th  instant.    *    •    *    You  are  under  a  muap- 
prehension  as  to  Mr.  Brock's  Wool  Report.    Mr.  Brock  suggested  to  Congress  tiuti 
new  edition  be  prepared,  and  a  member  introduced  a  resolution proridtit^  for  thepnit- 
ing.  but  not  calling  for  any  report.    The  transmission  was,  therefore,  in  the  diflcreti(i& 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and,  as  was  proper,  left  to  his  determi  nation.  Fnrths, 
the  report  never  reached  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  was  left  in  this  Baraii 
by  Mr.  Brock  in  such  a  condition  that  I  could  not  conscientiously  recommend  ti» 
publication.    Anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  Mr.  Brock^s  statistical  methods 
would  hesitate  to  assume  the  resnonsibility  of  publishing  anything  that  bore  bis 
signature,  and  I  take  too  much  pride  in  the  work  of  this  Bureau  to  compel  it  toastome 
the  discredit  of  his  statistical  labors.    In  the  position  taken  on  the  wool  report  ve 
have  the  support  of  leading  wool  authorities,  and  it  is  founded  upon  purely  statisti- 
oal  reasons. 

In  the  coming  year  I  hope  to  bring  the  tables  down  to  date,  and  shall  ask  Con- 
gress to  print.  At  present  there  is  too  much  work  to  be  done  in  this  Boreaaof 
greater  importance  to  warrant  the  undertaking  of  such  a  labor.  The  special  most 
always  give  way  to  the  general;  and  only  thus  can  this  short-handed  Bureau  accom- 
plish the  one-fourth  part  of  what  is  expected  of  it.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  concened 
to  have  full,  accurate,  and  entirely  correct  statistics,  and  with  the  immense  detail  of 
our  import  and  export  trade  there  is  more  than  enough  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  Bureau,  especially  in  the  face  of  extensive  changes  in  methods  and  classilicatioQ 
to  be  introduced.  The  figures  are  published  annually,  officially;  they  are  pubMed 
monthly,  officially,  and  if  an  outside  compiler  takes  such  figures  he  is  using  official 
returns  and  can  refBr  to  the  official  report. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

WORTHINGTON  C.   FORD, 

Hon.  Wm.  Lawrence, 

Belle/ontaine,  Ohio. 
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A.  PART  FIRST— STATISTICS  OF  SHEEP. 

These  statiBtics  are  embraced  in  schedules  hereto  annexed,  arranged  in  classes, 
fiignated  by  LETTERS,  and  divided  into  sections  indicated  by  Roman  namerals. 

UBf— NUHBKR  AND  VaLUXS. 

I.  Sheep  in  the  world, 

n.  Number  of  sheep  in  the  United  StateSj  1868  to  1894^  inclusive. 
m.  Estimated  prices  of  sheep  in  each  State  January,  lS94f  under  one  year  of  age 

and  over  that  age. 
lY.  Number  and  value  of  sheep  in  each  State  January,  1894, 
y.  Number  of  sheep  in  each  State  and  Territory^  according  to  the  census  of  1890 
VI.  The  numier  of  flockmasters  in  the  United  States. 
yH.  Number  and  value  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  1810-1892 
a.  Estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  erroneous. 

b.  The  census  retm^ns — errors  corrected, 

Vm.  PROTECTION  PROTECTS— ^»d  see  this  Document,  chapter  first:  see  Jus- 
lice  Bateman  ^  Co.,  Wool  Circular  therein. 

1.  The  in€Locura>oy  of  NortVs  statistics  of  sheep. 

2.  Evidence  of  Switzler,   Chirf  of  Bureau  of  StaOsUos,    U,  S.  Treasury 

Department, 
8.  William  Lloyd  Oarrison^s  free^ufool  pamphlet  admits  iU 
6.  Other  facts, 

6.  Democratic  evidence — WilUamM.  Springer, 

7.  StatisHes  by  S.  N.  D.  North  prove  it. 

8.  Why  wool  declined  in  price  under  the  McKinley  act  of  October  1, 1890, 
EL.  Free  wool  will  ruin  American  sheep  husbakdrt. 

1.  By  imports  of  wool. 
2a.  And  with  free  mutton,  by  imports  of  mutton  from  South  Amerioa  and 
Canada. 
!•  Au§ir4tlian  muUon  wiU  drive  AmerUuM  meats  out  of  Europe, 
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B.  PAET  SECOND— WOOL  PRODUCTION  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 

I.  The  worUPs  production  of  wool,  2800-2860. 

II.  The  production  of  wool  in  the  IJniied  States  and  in  the  Argentine  Bepuhlk  fnn 

2800  to  1890  hy  decades, 

III.  Production  of  wools  in  Europe  and  Africa  from  1800  to  1890,  by  decades. 

IV.  Prodv:btion  in  Australasia  and  Asia  1800  to  2890^  by  decades, 
Y.   World's  production  hy  countries j  1887  and  2892. 

VI.   Worlds s  production  2881-1890,  inclusivs. 
VII.  Australasian  wool  product  and  value,  2872-2887. 

VIII.  Increase  of  wool  product,  2870  to  2890,  in  Australia,  Argentine  Republic,  UiiM 
States,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
IX.  World's  production  of  wool,  2870-289S. 

X.  Wool  product  of  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  Staiee,  by  decades^  IMU 
2870,  and  since. 
a  Also  wool  imports, 

C.  PART  THIRD.— IMPORTS  OF  WOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I.  Imports  of  wool,  2884-2893,  with  countries  of  production  so  far  as  shown  hyjyiSSXH 

IMPORTS. 
II.  Imports  of  Australasian  and  other  wools  into  the  United  States  and  other  ooviitriei. 

III.  Imporis  of  China  wools  into  the  United  States: 

1.  The  Boston  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  of  January  24,  2892,  as  to  the  esfsdiii 

of  China  to  supply  wools. 

2.  The  DIRECT  imports  into  the  United  States  by  years  since  2869,  when  tUfrti 

was  imported. 

3.  The  memorial  of  Hon.  Columbus  Delano  and  William  Lawrence  as  to. 

4.  All  used  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing, 

(a)  So  admitted  by  the  free  wool  Boston  Wool  and  Cottofi  Reporter  ofJumlSf 
289S, 

IV.  InadiMuate  protection  no  better  than  free  wool. 

1.  The  classification  of  China  wool  cts  third  class  makes  the  effect  of  ike  McKiniti 

act  as  inadequate  protection, 

2.  The  New  York  Tribune  on  sham  protection. 

8.  Blackston  shows  how  England  gave  adequate  protection  by  prohibitis§  tk 

importation  of  woolen  goods. 
4.  Frohibition  of  imports  m)T  an  extreme  measure. 

D.  PART  FOURTH.— A  WOOL  RETROSPECT,  MAY,  1892. 

I.  A  retrospect  of  the  wool  industry i 
II.  Number  and  value  of  sheep  in  United  States  2872-2892,  and  wool  product 

III,  Imports  and  exports  of  wool  1870-1892.  ' 

IV.  Imports  for  seven  decades,  1822-1890. 
V.  Imports,  1880-2890. 

VI.  Value  of  net  imports  of  wool  by  decaden  2830-2890. 

VII.  Imports  and  production  in  France,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  GermM 
VIIL  French  taHff. 

E.  PART  FIFTH.- PRICES  OF  WOOLS  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

I.  Boston  prices,  2868  to  2892. 
n.  Boston  prices,  2824  to  2886. 

(a)  Increase  of  weight  of  fleece  1840  to  1880. 
m.  Prices  in  England  1818  to  1887. 
IV.  Prices  in  England  1873  and  2892. 

V,  Boston  prices  June  SO,  2892,  to  June  30,  2893. 
VL  Prioes  March  1, 1893,  to  November  1, 1893. 

F.  PART  SIXTH.— IMPORTS,  SUPPLY,  CONSUMPTION,  ETC.,  OP  WOOL  ff 

UNITED  KINGDOM,  1888-1892. 

O.  PART  SEVENTH.— WOOL  INDUSTRY  IN  FRANCE. 
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at.  PART  EIGHTH. —CONSUMFIION  OF  WOOL  IN  UNITED  STATES,  BY  CEN- 
SUS YEARS,  1840-1890. 

?AKT  NINTH.— THE  ACCURACY  OF  STATISTICS  IN  IT.  S.  SENATE  MIS.  DOC. 
NO.  77,  FIFTY-THIRD  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION. 

L.  Vindicaied  hy  article  of  William  Lawrence  in  the  Worcester  {Maes,)  Spy  of  March  21, 

1894. 
!.   The  amount  of  capital  in  sheep  husbandry. 
I.  T%e  numher  of  flock  masters  in  the  United  States. 


A.  PAET  FIRST.— SHEEP  IN  THE  WORLD— VALUE  IN 

PLACES  SPECIFIED. 

I.  Sheep  in  the  World. 

For  sheep  in  the  world,  see  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty- third 
Congress,  second  session,  p.  55;  Switzler's  U.  S.  Treasury  Department 
Wool  Report,  1887,  p.  226;  North's  Wool  Book  for  1892,  pp.  94,  95; 
Report  No.  101,  New  Series,  Division  of  Statistics,  \J.  S.  Department  of 
Agricnlture,  February  13, 1893. 

The  report  of  the  statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  No. 
37,  January  and  February,  1887,  will  be  found  in  Switzler's  U.  S.  Treas- 
nry  Department  Wool  Report  for  1888,  page  226. 

The  report  No.  101  for  1893  gives  the  following  recapitulation  of  farm  animals: 


Gnuid  dirlalon. 


North  A.niericA.. 
SonA  Amwica . . 

Surope 

Asia 

Afriem 

Anatralasia 

Ooesnica 

Gnmd  total 


CatUe. 


57,887,438 

57,  GIO,  183 

104, 430. 093 

00, 840, 904 

6, 004, 883 

11, 872, 300 

131,796 


298. 873, 657 


Horaes. 


17, 717, 139 
5, 486, 030 

36.483,400 

4, 279, 241 

1, 238,  574 

1, 780, 644 

4,066 


Mulea 
and  aases. 


2,391,738 
1, 666, 225 
3, 155, 297 
1, 079, 723 
390, 059 


110 


66, 995, 100 


8,683,152 


Sheep. 


51, 292, 797 
96, 242, 137 

187, 144, 203 
39, 922.  366 
35, 589, 208 

124, 645,  606 
12,607 


534, 848, 924 


Swine. 


Goata. 


48,050,045 

2, 723, 510 

40, 164, 341 

488, 937 

546,909 

1, 156, 325 

33, 151 


102, 172, 224 


45,536 

2, 695, 697 

18,941,295 

1, 646, 934 

12,566,612 

116, 257 

13,102 


36,025,488 


n.  Number  op  Sheep  in  the  United  States,  1868-1894. 


is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  several  sources  of  statistics  as 
to  sheep  and  wool  product,  as: 

(1)  The  Census  reports. 

(2)  The  estimates  on  returns  made  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tora 

(3)  The  Treasury  Department  reports. 

(4)  Those  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers;  and 

(5)  Those  of  other  eminent  experts. 

The  differences  will  be  found  generally  given  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Wool  Beports  of  1887  and  1888. 

U.  S.  Department  op  Agbicultube, 

Division  op  Statistics, 
Washington^  D.  0.,  February  12^  1894. 

SiB:  I  haye  the  honor  to  transmit,  for  publication,  results  of  the 
annual  returns  relative  to  the  number  of  farm  animals,  their  increase 
or  decreasey  as  weU  as  their  value  in  the  several  States  and  TemVmfia% 
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The  tables  of  numbers  and  values  are  presented  in  full  and  ahova 
decrease  in  the  number  of  horses,  sheep,  and  swine  and  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  mules,  milch  cows,  oxen,  and  other  cattle.  There  is  also 
presented  an  estimate  of  the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  nnmber 
of  farm  animals  relatively  to  each  other  and  to  population. 
Bespectfiillyy 

Henbt  a.  Eobinson, 

Hon.  J.  Stebling  Morton, 

Secretary. 


L  Eeport  on  Farm  Animals. 

HORSES. 

The  returns  of  the  number  of  horses  show  an  increase  of  the  same  in 
30  out  of  the  47  States  and  Territories,  not  including  Oklahoma  and  the 
Indian  reservations;  a  decrease  in  17  of  the  States  and  Territories, and 
a  general  decrease  as  compared  with  tlie  returns  of  January,  1893,  of 
125,663 — the  total  number  of  horses  in  January  last  year  being  16,206,- 
802  against  16,081,139  same  date  in  1894.  An  increase  is  shown  in  all 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States  with  the  exception  of  New  Jer- 
sey. In  the  Southern  States  decreases  have  occurred  only  iu  the  States 
of  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The  Western  States  present  a 
numerical  decrease  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Kansas^ 
South  Dakota,  and  the  Mountain  Division — in  the  States  of  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  the  Territory  of  Utah.  The  States  of 
Oalifornia  and  Oregon  of  the  Pacific  slope  also  show  decrease.  Prices 
have  declined  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  excex)ting  Rhode  Island 
and  Idaho.  The  average  range  is  from  $15.80  in  New  Mexico  to  $95.43 
in  Ehode  Island,  the  average  vahie  being  $47.83.  In  addition  to  the 
general  depression,  the  cause  of  the  low  prices  of  horses  is  attributed 
to  the  rapid  substitution  of  electrical  and  other  motors  in  the  street- 
car service  of  towns  and  cities.  There  has  been  a  slight  gen^ 
increase  in  the  number  of  mules,  the  aggregate  in  January,  1894,  being 
2,352,231,  against  2,331,128  in  Jannary,  1893,  an  increase  of  a  little  over 
21,000.  The  average  value  of  this  animal  has  dechned  from  $70.68  in 
January,  1893,  to  $02.17  the  same  date  the  present  year. 

MTLOH  cows. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  an  increase  in  the  number  and  value  of  mlloh 
cows,  though  as  yet  slight,  so  far  as  indicated  by  the  figures,  in  spite 
of  the  financial  depression,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  firmness  in  price 
which  dairy  products  have  maintained  in  the  market.  The  estimated 
present  numbers  are  16,487,400,  against  16,424,087  in  January,  1893; 
average  price,  $21.77,  against  $21.75,  and  aggregate  average  vflJne, 
$358,998,661,  against  $357,299,785  in  January  last  year  (1893). 

OXEN  AKD  OTHER  CATTLE. 

In  the  case  of  oxen  and  other  cattle  there  is  presented  an  increasein 
numbers  over  last  year,  but  a  slight  decline  in  price  and  aggregate 
value.    The  number  of  these  reported  in  January,  1893,  was  30|864^96| 
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at  an  average  prioe  of  $15.24  and  total  value  of  $547,882,204,  while  the 
returns  of  January,  1894,  show  numbers  t<o  have  increased  to  3C,G08,168. 
The  average  price,  however,  has  fallen,  being  $14.66,  against  $15.24, 
and  total  value  $536,789,747,  against  $547,882,104,  a  reduction  in  value 
of  this  class  of  stock  of  $1,092,457,  and  in  average  price  58  cents  per 
head,  as  against  the  year  reported,  January,  1893. 

SHEEP. 

Sheep  have  suffered  a  rather  abrupt  decline  in  numbers,  price,  and, 
of  course,  aggregate  value  since  January,  1893.  The  ravages  of  dogs 
are  generally  referred  to  by  correspondents  as  one  of  the  checks  upon 
the  progress  of  this  valuable  industry.  Although  swine  have,  like 
sheep,  fallen  oflF  in  numbers  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  decline  in 
price  is  not  so  marked,  and  a  reaction  toward  higher  prices  is  every- 
where discernible. 

COMPABISONS  AND  VALUES  OF  FABM  ANIMALS. 

In  addition  to  the  general  financial  depression,  the  scarcity  of  feed 
is  assigned  as  an  important  factor  in  producing  the  decline  both  in  num- 
bers and  values  of  farm  animals.  The  numbers  and  values  are  com- 
pared in  the  following  tables: 

Number  of  farm  animals  in  189S  and  1894, 


stock. 


Hones 

Mules 

Milch  cowB 

Oxen  and  other  cattle 

Shoep 

Swine 

Total 


1893. 


16. 2G6. 802 

2,331.128 

16, 424, 087 

35.954,190 

47, 27y.  .'ina 

46, 094,  8U7 


104, 284, 573 


1804. 


16, 081, 139 
2, 352, 231 
10, 487, 400 
36, 608, 16H 
45, 048,  017 
45, 206, 498 


161, 783, 453 


Increase  or 
decreaae. 


-125,663 

-f  21, 103 

+63, 313 

-f  653, 972 

-2,  225, 536 

-»>8,309 


-2, 501, 120 


Per  cent  of 

increase  or 

decreaae. 


—  •78 

+  •91 

+  •39 

+1-82 

-4 -71 

—1-93 


-.163 


The  average  value  per  head  for  all  ages  for  all  classes  of  animals,  as 
compared  with  values  of  1893,  with  increase  or  decrease, is  here  given: 

Value  per  head  of  farm  animals  in  1893  and  1894» 


Stock. 


Horses 

Mnlea 

Milch  cows 

Oxen  and  other  catUe 

Sbeep 

Swine 


1893. 

1894. 

$61.22 

$47.83 

70.68 

62.17 

21.73 

21. 77 

15.24 

14.66 

2.66 

1.98 

6.41 

5.98 

Increase  or 
decrease. 


-$13. 39 
-8.51 
+.04 
—.58 
—.68 
—.43 


Per  cent  of 

incrtjase  or 

decrease. 


— 21^9 
-12 


-3  8 

-.25-6 

—6-7 


The  aggregate  value  is  shown  by  the  following  table  to  be  less  by 
•312,266,495  than  that  of  1893.  Decrease  in  the  number  of  horses 
coincides,  as  will  be  seen,  with  a  large  diminution  of  value.  Mules 
have  increased  in  numbers  less  than  1  per  cent,  but  decreased  in  price 
per  head  12  per  cent  and  in  aggregate  value  over  11  per  cent.  Milch 
cows  have  increased  in  aggregate  value  and  numbers  but  slightly. 

S.  Mis.  124 3 
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Oxen  and  other  cattle  show  increase  in  number  bnt  decrease  in  yahu, 
while  sheep  and  hogs  have  declined  in  both  respects.  The  following 
statement  gives  a  comparison  of  aggregate  values  of  two  ennmen^ 
tions: 

Comparison  of  aggregate  values  of  farm  animals  in  1893  and  1S94. 


stock. 


HoTses 

Mnles 

Milch  cows 

Oxen  and  other  cattle 

Sheep 

Swine 

Total 


1893. 


$992,225,185 
164,763,751 
356. 870, 353 
547,  m2, 204 
125, 909, 264 
295, 426, 492 


2,483,083,249 


1894. 


$709,224,799 
146, 232, 811 
358. 998, 661 
536, 789, 747 
89,186,110 
270, 384, 626 


Increaso  or 
decrease. 


—$223,000,336 
—18. 530, 940 
+2, 122,  '.:08 
—11, 092, 457 
—36,723,  l.>4 
—25, 041. 8C6 


2, 170, 816, 764 


—312, 266. 495 


Per  cent  «f 

inm«»ff 

decreiae. 


9 

-8-5 


-12< 


The  following  table  shows  the  Chicago  market  prices  in  the  first 
week  in  January,  1893  and  1894 : 

Chicago  marlcet  price  per  100  pounds. 


Species  and  grades. 

1803. 

1894. 

Cattie: 

Choice  shiDDinir 

$5.30  to  $6.00 
3.90         4.00 

3.20         5.40 
3.00         5.25 

7.00          7.20 
7.26         7.65 

$5. 34  to  l&M 

Vnir  t^  gOnfl     --.TT.,.    TT ,-.rr 

3.42        46 

dheep : 

Native 

L25        3.75 

Western 

1.75        3.50 

Hogs: 

Itonffh  nackine 

4.07        S.1S 

Heavy  packinflr 

6.18       S-fi 

The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in  the  price  of  swine  in 
Chicago  on  the  days  named  in  the  years  1893  and  1894: 

Prices  of  swine  at  Chicago  in  1893  and  1894, 


Swine. 

Jan.  6, 1894. 

Jan.  6, 1893. 

Fel».S,l»i 

Pijrs 

$4.10  to  $5.20 
5.05         5.35 
4.90         5.05 
5. 05         5. 35 
5. 10         6. 35 

$5.90  to  $7.10 
0.95         7.35 
7.00         7.20 
7. 05          7. 45 
7.25         7.55 

$4.30  to  95. » 
5.00        5.S5 

Light 

Roueh  paokiiiff 

4.90        ^^ 

Mixk.... ..?...:.;::;::::;::::;:::::.:::..::: 

6.05        5.31! 

Heavy 

5.10        5.3S 

ESTIMATED  BATE  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  THE  NITMBEB  OF 
PARM  ANIMALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
EACH  OTHER  AND  TO  POPULATION. 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  estimate  the  average  annaal  rate  of 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  nninber  of  farm  aninials  in  the  two  decades, 
1870-1880  and  18801890,  and  for  the  triennium,  1890-1893,  relatively  to 
the  increase  of  population  during  the  same  periods  and  to  each  other. 
The  years  1870, 1880,  and  1890  were  chosen  because  the  figures  of  popu- 
lation are  available  for  these  years.    The  calculations  are  based  on  the 
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lumbers  of  farm  animals  as  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
julture. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  horses  was  more  or  less  nni- 
form  in  the  two  decades,  1870-1880  and  1880-1890,  the  average  annual 
rate  for  the  former  period  being  341  per  cent  and  for  the  latter  2-41  per 
i^nt.  In  the  triennium,  1890-1893,  there  were  larger  flnctnations — a 
small  decrease  in  the  first  year  and  a  proportionately  large  increase 
iuring  the  following  the  two  years — the  average  annual  rate  of  increase 
For  the  period  being  4*59  per  cent. 

The  number  of  mules  increased  with  more  or  less  regularity  during 
the  two  decades  1870-1880  and  1880-1890,  the  average  annual  rate 
being  3*9  per  cent  for  the  former  and  3-03  per  cent  for  the  latter.  In 
the  triennium  1890-1893  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  first  year  and  an 
increase  in  the  following  two  years,  making  the  number  at  the  end  of 
these  three  years  nearly  equal  to  that  at  the  beginning. 

The  number  of  milch  cows  increased  in  the  three  periods  under  con- 
sideration at  varying  rates,  the  average  annual  rate  for  the  first  decade 
being  1-77  per  cent;  for  the  second  decade,  2*87  per  cent,  and  for  the 
last  three  years,  0-98. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  oxen  and  other  cattle  since  1870  has 
been  very  irregular.  In  the  first  six  years  the  number  remained  nearly 
stationary;  the  next  three  years  showed  a  large  proportional  increase, 
and  the  two  years  1879-1881  a  small  decrease.  A  very  great  increase 
occurred  from  1881  to  1883,  and  the  remainder  of  the  second  decade 
showed  a  smaller  gradual  increase.  In  the  triennium  1890-1893  the 
number  of  cattle  increased  somewhat  during  the  first  two  years,  and  in 
the  third  year  fell  below  the  number  at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

The  number  of  sheep  and  swine  presents  many  fluctuations,  which 
are  not  exhibited  by  a  statement  of  the  average  annual  rate  of  increase 
for  the  three  periods  under  consideration. 

In  the  total  number  of  these  farm  animals  the  average  annual  rate  of 
increase  during  the  decade  1870-1880  was  1'67  per  cent.  In  the  follow- 
ing decade  it  rose  to  3-17  per  cent,  and  in  the  triennium  1890-1893  there 
was  an  average  annual  decrease  of  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  presents  in  detail  the  results  of  this  inves- 
tigation : 

n.— Average  Annual  Rate  of  Increase  or  Decrease  in  the  Number  of  Farm 

Animals  in  the  United  States. 


Period. 


1870-'80 
1880-90 
I890-'93 


Popnla- 
tion. 


Pw  canX, 
2-66 
2-24 


Horses. 


Per  tent. 
3  11 
2-41 
4-59 


Males. 


Per  ami, 
3-9 
3-03 


Milch 
cows. 


Per  cent. 
3-28 
2-87 
•98 


Period. 


1870-80 
1880-*90 
1890.'93 


Popula- 
taon. 


P^eent. 
2-66 
2-24 


Oxen 

and  other 

cattle. 


Per  cent. 

3-28 

5-66 

—  •82 


Sheep. 


Percent. 

—  02 

•84 

2  16 


Swine. 


Percent. 

2-44 

4-25 

—3  83 


Total 

farm 

animals. 


Percent. 
1^67 
3.17 
—  •20 
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r  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  number  and  value  of  the  various 
[ils  of  the  farms  in  the  United  States  are  given  for  the  series  of 
i  1868  to  1894,  inclusive.  The  a<5Conipanying  diagram  shows  the 
arative  number  of  farm  animals  and  the  relative  increase  or 
tase  for  each  year  of  the  period  1870-1893,  inclusive. 

Dumber  and  Valuk  of  Farm  Animals  in  thr  Unitkd  States  for  ths 

Tkars  186S-1894. 


.  t 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Milch  cows. 

DuBrjr  A^ 

Namber. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

6,756,940 

6,332,703 

8,248,800 

8,702,000 

8,900,000 

0,222,470 

0. 333, 800 

0.504,200 

0. 735, 300 

10,155.400 

10, 329. 700 

10,938,700 

11,201,800 

11,429,026 

10, 521, 554 

10. 838,  111 

11, 169, 683 

$432. 696. 226 
633,024.787 
671, 310, 461 

865.685 
021. 662 

1    170  oOO 

$66, 415, 760 
98. 386, 359 
128, 684. 796 
126,127,780 
121, 027. 316 
124,  658. 085 
110,501,859 
111.  502, 713 
106,  565. 114 
00, 480. 076 
104,322,039 
06,033,071 
105, 048, 319 
120, 006, 164 
130,045.378 
148, 732, 390 
161,214,976 
162, 497, 007 
163.381.090 
167, 057, 538 
174. 853, 563 
170,444,481 
182,394,000 
178, 847, 370 
174,  882, 070 
164,763,751 
146,232,811 

8,691.568 
9, 247. 714 
10,096.600 
10, 023, 000 
10,303,500 
10,675,000 
10, 705, 300 
10,006,800 
11,085.400 
11, 260, 800 
11, 300, 100 
i  1,820. 400 
12. 027, 000 
12. 368, 653 
12, 611, 032 
13. 125, 685 
13. 501, 206 
13,904.722 
14.2:35,388 
14,522.083 
14,856,414 
15.298,625 
15,952,883 
16,019,691 
16, 416, 351 
16,4^087 
16,487,400 

$310,681,153 
361,752,676 
394,940,746 
374. 179. 093 

683,267,587  1     1.242,300 
650. 707, 016       1  -  276. 300 

329, 408, 083 

684. 463. 957 
666, 327. 406 
646,370,039 
632, 446, 085 
610,200,631 
600,813,681 
673, 254, 808 
613. 200. 611 
667, 054, 325 
615,824,014 
765,041,308 
833, 734, 400 
852, 282, 047 
860,  823, 208 
901,685,755 
046. 096, 154 
082, 194. 827 
078. 516, 562 
941,823,222 
1,007.5:)3,636 
992. 225. 185 
760, 224, 799 

1. 310, 000 
1,330,350 
1. 393, 750 
1, 414, 500 
1,443.500 
1,637,500 
1, 713, 100 
1, 720, 600 
1. 720,  731 
1.835.166 
1, 871, 070 
1, 014, 126 
1,072,560 
2, 052, 593 
2, 117. 141 
2, 191, 727 
2,257,574 
2, 3iU.  027 
2,20tt.532 
2, 314,  609 
2.331,128 
2, 352,  231 

314. 358. 931 

299. 609, 300 

311.080.824 

320, 346. 728 

807. 743, 211 

208. 499, 866 

256. 953, 928 

279. 899. 420 

206, 277. 060 

326, 480, 310 

396. 575.  405 

423. 486. 649 

11, 564. 672 

412, 903, 093 

...        ...    . 

12, 077, 657 
12,496,744 
13, 172, 936 
13, 66:),  294 
14. 213, 837 
14, 056,  750 
15, 408, 140 
16.206,802 
16, 061. 139 

389, 085, 523 

378. 789, 589 

366, 262, 173 

366, 226, 376 

352, 152. 133 

346, 387, 900 

351. 378. 132 

357, 299, 786 

358,098,661 

1_ 

OxeD  and  other  cattle. 

Sheep. * 

Swine. 

Total  value 

Kninbcr. 

Valne. 

Namber. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

faim  animals. 

*  *  *  « 
•  *  M 

'  ^  »  ^ 







11,942,484 
12. 183, 385 
15.388,600 
16.212.200 
16,389,800 
16,413,800 
16,218,100 
16,313.400 
16,785,300 
17,956,100 
10,223,300 
21,408,100 
21.231,000 
20,937,702 
23,280.238 
28,046,077 
29,046,101 
29,866,573 
31,275,242 
33,511,760 
34,378,363 
35,032,417 
36,840,024 
36,875,648 
37,651,239 
36,054,106 
36,608,168 

$249,144,699 
306. 211. 473 
346,026,440 
360,040,056 
321, 562, 603 
329,298,755 
310, 640, 803 
304,868,859 
319,623,600 
307, 105, 386 
329,543,703 
329, 541. 327 
341, 761. 164 
362,861,509 
463,060,490 
611.640,100 
683,229,054 
094,382,918 
661,056,274 
663,137,026 
611,750,620 
697,236,812 
660.625,137 
644,127,908 
570,740,155 
647,882,204 
586,780,747 

38,901,012 
37, 724. 279 
40, 853, 000 
31, 851. 000 
31, 670, 300 
33. 0O2. 400 
33, 028. 200 
33. 783, 600 
35. 035, 300 
35, 804, 200 
36,740.500 
38,123.800 
40, 765, 000 
43,576,800 
45, 016. 224 
40, 237, 2V)1 
60, 626.  626 
60.360.243 
48. 322, 331 
44.759,314 
43,544,766 
42,599,070 
44,336,072 
43, 431, 136 
44,038,366 
47, 273, 653 
45,048,017 

$08  407, 800 

82, 130, 070 

93, 304, 433 

74,035,837 

88,771.107 

07, 922. 350 

88, 690, 560 

04.320.642 

03,666.318 

80.802.683 

80,603,062 

70,023,084 

00,230,537 

104. 070, 750 

106.  504, 054 

124, 365, 835 

110, 902, 706 

107, 060, 050 

92. 443. 867 

89, 872, 839 

89,279,926 

90,640,360 

100, 650, 761 

108, 307, 447 

116, 121, 200 

125, 000, 264 

89, 186, 110 

24,317,258  1 
23,316,476 
26,751.400 
29, 457, 500 
31, 796, 300 
32,632.050 
SO,  860,  900 
28.062,200 
25,726,800 
28, 077, 100 
32. 262, 500 
34,766,100 
34,034,100 
36, 247,  603 
44, 122, 200 
43, 270, 086 
44, 200, 803 
45, 142, 657 
46. 002, 043 
44. 612, 836 
44,346,525 
50,301,502 
51, 002, 780 
50, 625, 106 
52,398,010 
40,094,807 
45,206.498 

^110,766.206 
146.188,755 
187,191,602 
182,602,352 
138,  733, 828 
133, 729, 615 
134,565,526 
149,869,234 
175,070.484 
171, 077. 196 
160, 838. 632 
110, 613, 044 
145, 781, 516 
170,535,435 
263, 543, 195 
201,951,221 
246, 301, 130 
226, 401, 683 
196,669.894 
200,043,291 
220,811,082 
291,307,193 
243, 418, 336 
210,193,923 
241,031,415 
295,426,492 
270,384,626 

$1,277,111,822 
1,527,704,029 
1, 822. 327, 377 
1, 810, 142, 711 
1,650,211,933 
1,684,431,603 
1,610,944,472 
1,618,012,221 
1,647,719,138 
1,576.606,083 
1. 574, 620, 783 
1,445.523,062 
1,576,017,556 
1,721,795,262 
1.906,450,260 
2,338,215,268 
2, 467, 868, 024 
2,456,428.383 
2,365,160,862 
2,400,586,038 
2,400,043,418 
2,607,060.058 
2,418.766,028 
2,320,787,770 
2,461,755,608 
2,483.606,681 
2,170.816,764 

*<^iiote  by  William  Lawrence.    These  figures  differ  from  the  Oensut  returm  somewhat.    For 
^  rititma  see  Switaler's  report  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistioa,  Treasoxy  Department,  1887, 
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EsHmated  pricei  ofanimaU  onfai^ms  and  ranches  in  January ^  1894* 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MaasaclinBetta . . 
Rhode  Island.... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
Sonth  Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas  

Tennessee 

West  Virginia  .. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri ^.. 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota . . . 
North  Dakota... 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington 

Orej^n 

California 

Oklahoma 

Total 


Horses. 


Under 

1  year 

old. 


$23.93 
21.63 
20.90 
29.20 
39.20 
29.06 
27.15 
35.71 
24.85 
18.50 
24.53 
23.52 
30.01 
28.06 
30.10 
24.56 
22.74 
20.38 
15.17 
11.91 
20.82 
29.05 
21.69 
27.15 
23.85 
25.83 
24.65 
20.29 
23.72 
22.21 
18.82 
18.84 
16.79 
16.30 
18.90 
21.00 
9.88 
9.40 
11.60 
5.70 
12.50 
9.00 
8.50 
12.30 
22.09 
12.91 
15.56 


20.19 


Be- 
tween 1 
and  2 
years 

old. 


$35.18 
35.38 
32.85 
44.00 
60.00 
45.56 
41.94 
55.36 
40.17 
22.50 
39.67 
35.26 
45.94 
47.78 
45.27 
39.17 
35.17 
29.47 
23.51 
17.39 
28.61 
42.20 
32.49 
40.08 
35.87 
42.14 
84.92 
29.65 
36.07 
36.60 
26.97 
27.07 
24.93 
24.36 
28.92 
33.61 
15.43 
14.40 
18.10 
10.00 
17.50 
15.  22 
13.00 
16.00 
30.50 
18.41 
23.17 


30.20 


Be- 
tween 2 
and  3 
years 
old. 


$54.67 
50.13 
46.30 
66.17 
80.00 
72.25 
62.43 
75.21 
60.27 
45.75 
60.00 
52.30 
66.32 
67.78 
64.16 
54.74 
50.14 
42.45 
33.88 
24.50 
40.29 
56.76 
45.43 
58.61 
55.32 
55.06 
47.84 
41.94 
50.86 
52.31 
39.45 
37.20 
84.95 
36.26 
43.47 
53.34 
24.89 
25.00 
27.63 
14.92 
25.00 
23.44 
20.63 
24.83 
35.47 
27.02 
35.99 


43.63 


Over 

3  years 

old. 


$75.78 
67.50 
70.30 
78.00 
102.25 
101. 37 
85.93 
97.60 
80.76 
60.00 
80.33 
70.12 
84.40 
90.21 
86.06 
78.75 
67.92 
61.59 
57.76 
35.73 
55.66 
70.87 
63.17 
71.66 
70.67 
75.40 
64.33 
57.00 
72.87 
73.74 
67.  HO 
60.23 
49.87 
51.07 
69.72 
77.32 
32.21 
33.00 
37.20 
20. 33 
35.00 
34.78 
32.50 
34.83 
51.53 
42.29 
54.50 


61.42 


Mules. 


Under 

1  year 

old. 


$27.73 
40.00 
31.40 
20.50 
30.67 
27.63 
32.88 
32.06 
34.03 
26.67 
26.03 
25.83 
21.19 
20.71 
27.50 
32.60 
25.13 
30.57 
25.59 
28.00 
27.17 
24.74 
23.83 
25.22 
21.73 
24.23 
21.57 
21.31 
21.35 
21.67 
17.40 
15.00 
16.90 
8.60 


7.75 
15.00 
15.67 
24.40 
20.85 
22.00 


26.79 


Be- 
tween 1 
and  2 
years 
old. 


$42.55 
53.00 
43.92 
44.50 
49.92 
41.67 
48.95 
62.94 
52.21 
43.75 
40.63 
37.59 
83.09 
29.52 
88.60 
47.26 
37.31 
44.62 
37.70 
44.00 
39.44 
34.63 
30.83 
41.04 
31.73 
84.34 
31.82 
32.56 
32.48 
36.67 
24.30 
22.50 
27.85 
16.08 


12.00 
21.25 
20.67 
36w00 
31.50 
33.36 


39.11 


Be 

tween  2 

and  3 

years 

old. 


$63.91 
92.50 
74.28 
80.00 
76.62 
64.06 
73.40 
78.53 
76.83 
68.33 
60.09 
64.14 
56.09 
41.  &4 
63.96 
64.59 
52.96 
63.37 
62.19 
62.00 
65.10 
48.34 
51.97 
57.01 
46.34 
48.08 
44.71 
47.84 
48.06 
56.67 
36.00 
36.00 
44.09 
26.33 


Over 

3  years 
old. 


31.67 
33.76 
26.67 
49.40 
42.76 
60.81 


66.61 


WOA 
eowB. 


$86.79 

105.43 
02.68 
90.00 

102.09 
83.17 
02.16 

106.84 
00.71 
07.81 
76.66 
76.21 
80.55 
66.23 
73.00 
70.82 
72.62 
76.54 
71.36 
85.00 
71.24 
65.64 
72.76 
79.57 
66.80 
64.20 
63.84 
66.82 
67.68 
80.47 
66.43 
66.00 
65.33 
37.17 


43.00 
55.00 
41.67 
77.88 
60.00 
7L81 


77.67 


KXLTl 
tL&. 
».» 
33.50 
M.« 

2S.78 
SS.» 
SS.SS 
SiM 
2LC3 
l&OB 
14» 
96117 
IClM 
li« 
11 4S 

nil 

VL» 
13.U 
10.  ?S 
1&4S 
1115 
20L» 
3S.M 
28.27 
2ilC 
15.13 
2LU 
19.42 
S3. 57 
17.  •? 
1&15 

is.a 

19.12 
19.9 
34.17 
iL9 
S.« 
20. « 
17.56 
l&OO 
a.  90 
21.67 
28.^ 

2Las 

25.83 
18.N 

2L7T 
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BatimaUd  prices  ofanimaU  on  farms  and  ranches  in  January ,  1894 — Continaed. 


StAtei  and  Territories. 


le 

Hampshire . 

Dont 

tacbiisotts. . 
le  Island . . . , 
lecticut 

York 

Jersey 

laylvania.... 

ware 

?land 

inia 

X\  Carolina  . 
b  Carolina  . 


gia. 
Ida  . 


i 

lama 

(iasippi  — 

tsiana 

as 

ansae 

nessee 

\X  Virginia, 
tacky  


Iiigan .. 
ana — 
lois  — 
oonsin, 
nesota. 

a 

lonri... 


raska 

h  DakoU. 
ih  Dakota. 


ming. . . . 

rado 

*  Mexico . 

4>na 

1 

■da 

lO 

hington 

?on 

Tomia... 


Oxen  and  other  cattle. 


Under 

1  vwir 

old. 


Total 


$8.00 
7.59 
8.88 
0.20 
7.60 

1U.38 
8.G5 

12.02 
8.60 
8.00 
8.63 
6.01 
4.05 
5.21 
4.31 
4.10 
2.06 
3.U2 
4.06 
4.52 
2.83 
4.40 
6.68 
6.48 
8.34 
7.57 
7.83 
7.66 
6.41 
5.11 
8.04 
6.98 
6.77 
6.09 
6.05 
6.46 
8.00 
6.60 
7.06 
4.33 
4.00 
5.22 
6.81 
6.17 
8.53 
6.06 
7.44 

6.16 


Be- 
tween 
land  2 
years 
uld. 


$12.04 

13.25 

12.00 

14.10 

12.60 

16.25 

14.60 

19.58 

16.86 

12.00 

13.87 

9.77 

7.1  J 

8.15 

6.62 

6.00 

4.63 

4.89 

5.81 

7.60 

4.48 

7.76 

12.35 

10.06 

14.40 

13.37 

14.17 

13.17 

11.08 

8.86 

14.00 

11.17 

11.84 

11.90 

10.88 

11.28 

11.93 

11.20 

10.77 

0.83 

7.00 

a  61 

9.05 

10.17 

13.27 

10.07 

11.87 

10.56 


Be 

tween 
2  and  3 
years 

old. 


$22.06 
18.25 
19.00 
22.60 
19.80 
24.06 
21.64 
26.75 
21.95 
18.00 
21.03 
15.36 
11.48 
11.68 
9.86 
8.34 
6.73 
7.40 
0.63 
9.70 
6.73 
12.33 
19.20 
17.47 
23.03 
21.60 
21.86 
20.37 
17.34 
14.56 
21.97 
17.08 
18.35 
18.77 
16.88 
17.93 
17.20 
16.60 
16.28 
11.20 
11.00 
13.50 
14.00 
15.08 
19.93 
15.24 
17.49 

16.05 


Over 

3  years 

old. 


$35.75 
32. 31 
27.00 
40.20 
25.60 
35.63 
34.72 
37.58 
29.93 
20.00 
31.43 
21.79 
15.75 
16.89 
13.50 
11.80 
9.92 
11.06 
12.54 
13.16 
10.34 
16.72 
26.74 
25.17 
31.83 
31.03 
30.27 
28.22 
26.43 
21.80 
29.74 
23.42 
25.06 
24.58 
24.21 
25.19 
24.33 
21.90 
20.95 
14.20 
15.00 
17.94 
19.20 
19.17 
33.53 
21.53 
23.23 

21.56 


Sheep. 


Under 

lyear 

old. 


$1.77 
2.03 
2.00 
3.50 
3.20 
3.21 
2.48 
3.90 
2.66 
3.00 
2.81 
2.18 
1.15 
1.27 
1.22 
1.23 

.99 
1.10 
LOO 
1.02 
1.03 
1.48 
1.66 
1.93 
1.62 
1.81 
2.03 
1.89 
1.78 
1.64 
2.11 
1.47 
1.43 
1.63 
1.70 
1.27 
1.27 
1.50 
1.23 

.68 
1.13 
1.21 
1.38 
1.33 
1.87 
1.25 
1.28 


Over 

lyear 

old. 


$2.15 
2.53 
2.22 
8.70 
3.80 
3.53 
2.98 
4.15 
3.27 
3.25 
3.20 
2.70 
1.63 
1.71 
1.71 
1.97 
1.33 
1.55 
1.75 
1.47 
1.50 
1.98 
2.35 
2.66 
2.52 
2.51 
2.57 
2.61 
2.34 
2.45 
2.81 
2.13 
2.23 
2.65 
2.47 
2.33 
2.00 
2.45 
2.05 
1.55 
1.63 
1.84 
2.45 
1.83 
2. 66 
2.00 
2.00 


Swine. 


Under 

lyear 

old. 


1.49        2.20 


$6.96 
8.49 
7.80 
9.50 
9.50 
9.00 
7.08 
8.60 
6.93 
3.50 
6.40 
3.29 
2.83 
3.84 
2.98 
1.63 
2,43 
2.43 
2.33 
2.87 
2.13 
3.72 
3.74 
3.64 
5.]5 
5.77 
5.11 
5.57 
8.27 
6.73 
6.73 
3.74 
5.45 
6.44 
6.72 
4.40 
7.09 
5.00 
6.23 
6.67 
4.50 
6.93 
5.97 
4.67 
4.05 
3.38 
4.11 

4.70 


Over 

1  year 

old. 


$15.63 

16.20 

12.85 

17.17 

18.40 

17.88 

13.77 

16.00 

13.32 

5.00 

10.27 

7.03 

5.97 

8.25 

6.26 

3.72 

4.90 

5.50 

5.87 

6.43 

4.82 

7.58 

8.01 

&06 

10.36 

11.12 

10.53 

10.71 

11.59 

11.23 

12.12 

7.48 

10.56 

11.80 

11.65 

11.70 

14.18 

11.40 

10.89 

10.08 

9.50 

11.88 

12.91 

9.67 

8.10 

6.72 

8.17 

sis 
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EHinuUcd  ii«iii^€r  of  animals  on  farms  and  ranches,  total  value  of  each  hmd  and  oMrife 

price,  January  1, 1894, 


States  and  Territories. 


Maine 

Kew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massach  iisetta 

Kliodo  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PounMyl  vania 

Delaw'nn? 

Maryland 

Virginifi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Goorcia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas , 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Micliigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

M  issouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Son  th  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

Caliibmia 

Oklahoma 

Total 


Horses. 


Number. 


1, 


1, 


1, 
1, 


Average 
price. 


116,604 

56,741 

94,825 

65,760 

10,443 

45,766 

702, 821 

83,321 

659.484 

29,386 

130, 359 

251, 145 

134,517 

02,635 

105. 984 

33, 144 

119, 806 

104,250 

130. 804 

183,895 

190.  545 

331,408 

103. 312 

43l»,  941 

864, 300 

503, 779 

761,954 

308. 771 
475, 074 

498. 772 
367. 329 
008. 361 
95U.564 
708, 457 
290, 862 
163,499 
196, 519 

82,524 

194, 731 

02,963 

52,697 

60,112 

55,793 

144,688 

198,  070 

235, 607 

513, 036 

29,515 


$63.07 
57.58 
54.54 
73.03 
05.43 
80.95 
71.81 
8S.27 
63.77 
50.53 
63.37 
56.04 
72.20 
81.92 
73.47 
06.40 
57.31 
52.60 
46.24 
27. 20 
45.58 
56.34 
46.46 
56.24 
54.85 
60.22 
50.31 
43.40 
67.17 
50.43 
43.73 
38.25 
40.42 
41.08 
45.82 
67.72 
26.00 
24.09 
30.27 
15.80 
21.75 
21.04 
23.60 
48.00 
40.59 
29.49 
41.98 
30.50 


Value. 


16,081,130 


47.83 


$7 
3 
5 
4 


4 

50 
7 

42 
1 
8, 
14 
0 
5 
7 
2 
6 
8 
6 
32 
8 

18 

7 

24 

47 

30, 

38 

56 

27 

29 

69 

38 

38 

29 

13 

9 

5 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6, 

8 

6, 

21 

1 


,354,453 
,267,245 
,  171, 861 
,  802,  581 
006,565 
, 116, 471 
,466.294 
,  105, 037 
,  053, 101 
, 484, 924 
,641,027 
,  074, 830 
,712,005 
,  130. 853 
,786,600 
,  200. 674 
,  866, 130 
.  654. 912 
,  047, 731 
,  203, 376 
,  958, 806 
,  839, 662 
,586,702 
, 237, 842 
.408,265 
,  335, 940 
,331,965 
,700.303 
, 103, 118 
,640,542 
,  792, 200 
,569,008 
,  421, 070 
,  106,  808 
,  328,  256 
,436,840 
,  108, 703 
,  988, 009 
, 894, 768 
,468,507 
,  146, 160 
,516,265 
,  316, 764 
,  945, 024 
,  040, 007 
,047,718 
,662,049 
,  166, 843 


Mules. 


Number. 


4,819 

8,296 

36,513 

5,550 

13,213 

30,122 

109,762 

06,004 

161,204 

8,365 

125,936 

160,860 

02,805 

253,839 

130.882 

198, 171 

7,601 

160, 225 

20,700 

3,026 

57,688 

104,720 

6,025 

0,260 

36,187 

256,828 

07, 010 

46,939 

7,380 

7,840 

004 

1,505 

0,163 

3,747 

1,327 

1.780 

1,604 

090 

1,302 

6,182 

63,0.')3 

6,427 


Average 
price. 


760,224,700  j    2,352,231 


Vihu. 


$78.09 
101.69 
81.88 
86.65 
01.43 
00.92 
77.64 
05.93 
88.34 
86.64 
07.14 
67.01 
38.83 
34.62 
82.46 
6.92 
55.39 
64.94 
58.95 
78.50 
56.20 
51.26 
63.40 
70.81 
53.56 
45.91 
53.41 
56.94 
60.67 
71.85 
45.49 
67.06 
61.07 
31.37 
60.75 
31.37 
39.25 
45.75 
60.18 

44.  Vo 

56.38 
48.50 


9371,331 

2,WI.M4 
480.343 

i,aie,Qi3 

2,75C4« 
8.S21,I& 
O,aog,74l 

14.240,« 

734,721 

8,4».« 

io,io9.sn 

7,316vlil 

ll,351,Si& 

8.457,78S 

11,67^,375 

421,096 

8,2S3.3tg 

l,2».33l 

237,  S» 

3,241,8IS 

6.367.S73 

318,  ST! 

656,371 

1.93S.lti 

11,791,IBI 

5,182.i» 

2.672.B3S 

447,712 

563,91 

45,217 

85,891 

669.56 

117,  S3> 

40,M 

5«,]23 

62,96 

45.28 

06. 2K 

278.061 

3,553.a» 

263, 21« 


62.17  I      14«,232;8U 
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ioted  number  of  animals  ou  farms  and  ranoheSy  total  value  of  each  kind  and  average 

price,  January  1, 1894 — Continued. 


tM  and  TerritoriM. 


iamptthire 

mi 

j<hiiAett8  . 
» Island — 

cticat 

fork 

Teney 

ylvania ... 

are 

and 

lia 

(.'arolina. 

Carolina . 
ia 

A 

nia 

laippi 

iana 

laaa 

ssee 

Virginia.. 
Lcky 

g«n 

la 

a 

main 

Mota 

la 

ska 

DakoU  .. 
DakuU  .. 
ina 

»iog 

do 

faxico.... 

lA 

A 

ington .... 

1 

mia 

oma 

Total 


Miloh  cows. 


Number. 


177,803 

112. 585 

246,022 

178, 135 

24,765 

137.582 

1,572,443 

100,734 

938.  .182 

33,636 

147, 526 

276, 617 

274,794 

125, 619 

312, 742 

114, 332 

311,743 

302,059 

175. 784 

808,515 

328,697 

351,409 

182.205 

329, 552 

767, 735 

468,711 

656,982 

1, 030, 121 

787, 390 

577,196 

1, 278, 231 

784,841 

668,014 

535,536 

290,550 

140,700 

36, 410 

17,  815 

76, 124 

18,400 

14,878 

66.143 

18,196 

30,419 

108.535 

110, 308 

829. 161 

20,275 


16,487,400 


Average 
price. 


$21.37 
21.81 
25.25 
32.50 
26.60 
28.94 
25.78 
35.20 
25.55 
24.50 
23.63 
18.08 
14.09 
20.47 
16.44 
13.68 
12.45 
12. 91 
16.50 
13.84 
10.78 
16.45 
10.15 
20.39 
25.04 
28.27 
24.16 
25.12 
24.34 
19.42 
23.57 
17.67 
18.15 
19.61 
19.12 
19.79 
24.67 
24.60 
23.06 
20.00 
17.50 
18.00 
29.30 
21.67 
28.72 
21.35 
25.82 
18.00 


2L77 


Yalae. 


13, 795, 355 

2, 455. 479 

6,212,056 

5, 780. 388 

658,749 

3,981,623 

40.537.581 

6, 713, 837 

23, 075. 660 

828,982 

3, 486, 039 

5.001.235 

4,110,162 

2,571,421 

5,141,478 

1. 564, 062 

3, 881, 200 

3.011,201 

2, 900, 436 

11,189,848 

3, 536. 780 

5, 782, 159 

3, 490, 375 

6, 719, 565 

19,915,046 

13,250,460 

15,872,085 

26, 102, 720 

19, 165, 073 

11, 209, 146 

30, 127, 905 

13,868.140 

12, 140, 789 

10, 501, 861 

5. 555, 316 

2,784,453 

898,457 

438,249 

1,755.419 

368,000 

260.365 

1, 010, 574 

533, 143 

659,  ]t>0 

3, 117. 125 

2,856,097 

8,498,037 

364,950 


358, 998, 661 


Oxen  and  other  cattle. 


Knmber. 


130.528 

92,898 

152,686 

80, 422 

11.713 

76,886 

706.507 

52,641 

737, 919 

26,544 

112,644 

411,006 

886,463 

161,668 

557,645 

875. 981 

545.134 

655.588 

391. 131 

6, 591, 787 

654,376 

675, 206 

854,376 

.599,004 

803,236 

472,  397 

004,001 

1, 553, 383 

779, 234 

778,038 

2, 731, 385 

1, 850. 175 

1,978,322 

1, 613. 223 

467, 400 

25U.566 

1, 056, 052 

852.437 

990,301 

1, 224, 546 

649,502 

.351,584 

259. 078 

429,047 

408,293 

804.543 

925, 578 

121, 219 


36, 608, 168 


Ayerage 
price. 


124.37 
22.60 
19.67 
26.71 
21.13 
27.65 
26.16 
29.11 
21.64 
17.44 
21.70 
15.10 
11.15 
12.10 
9.59 
8.28 
6.85 
7.68 
9.06 
0.50 
7.02 
10.44 
15.20 
15.72 
20.89 
20.10 
20.11 
18.06 
17.52 
13.74 
19.79 
15.20 
16.54 
16.70 
16.10 
16.84 
15.73 
13.90 
16.53 
0.44 
11.25 
11.60 
12.97 
12.50 
20.70 
14.07 
16.17 
15.50 


14.66 


Valna. 


$3, 181, 617 

2,107,888 

3,003,164 

2,308,502 

247, 451 

2,125,080 

18,484,088 

1,532,272 

15.065,072 

462,924 

2,454,883 

6,206,936 

4,308,446 

1, 955, 390 

5. 350, 268- 

3.111,393 

3,735,805 

4,268,363 

3,544,504 

62.604,840 

4,503,263 

6.006.704 

5,387,721 

0,417,597 

16,780,881 

9,494,054 

18.178,747 

28.984,266 

13,651.693 

10.687,365 

64,064,497 

28, 120, 250 

32,713,134 

26,041,631 

7,523,317 

4.219,914 

16, 627, 970 

11,023,042 

15, 468, 276 

11,556,533 

7, 306, 808 

4,075,882 

3,360,732 

5,374,338 

8,487,108 

12,041,277 

14,062.157 

1,878,895 


636,780,747 
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IV.  Estimated  Kumbkr  of  Animals  on  Farms  and  Ranches,  Total  Valui 

Each  Kind,  and  Average  Price,  January,  1894. 


SUtee  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MassacliiiBctts . . 
Rhode  Island... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina . 
South  Cai'olina. . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alahama 

Mississippi 

Lonisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia.. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota... 
North  Dakota.. 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington  — 

Oregon 

California 

Oklahoma 

Total 


Sheep. 


Number. 


1, 
1, 


3. 


1. 
3. 
2, 

1, 
1, 


1, 


2, 
1. 
1. 
2, 

1, 


2, 
3, 


326. 937 
115. 471 
280,170 

51,441 

11,279 

39. 930 
388,051 

57, 571 
473,494 

12, 873 
145.446 
418,  432 
376,309 

78,384 
411,169 
112.885 
H3, 832 
415. 855 
184,273 
814, 405 
228. 310 
519.770 
765. 705 
163,098 
765, 704 
392. 617 
972, 345 
032. 076 
066.376 
514.  939 
775.222 
000.953 
323, 392 
277, 952 
336,060 
370. 880 
780,908 
198.567 
293, 058 
921, 188 
691.246 
905, 819 
544,077 
779,547 
832, 063 
529.759 
918. 157 

18, 222 


Aver- 
age 
price. 

$2.05 
2.88 
1.16 
8.65 
3.65 
3.46 
2.85 
5.08 
3.07 
3.18 
3.08 
2.55 
1.49 
1.58 
1.57 
1.79 
1.22 
1.42 
1.52 
1.33 
L34 
1.81 
2.12 
2.41 
2.26 
2.29 
2.39 
2.37 
2.16 
2.19 
2.59 
1.91 
L07 
2.31 
2.25 
2.03 
1.76 
2.17 
1.85 
1.26 
1.75 
1.63 
2.14 
2.25 
2.39 
1.75 
1.81 
2.10 


45,048,017        1.98 


Value. 


1671,855 

274.  821 

604.719 

187,760 

41,168 

138, 014 

3,962,885 

235, 177 

4,530,700 

40.968 

447,843 

1,247,651 

559,195 

123,690 

646,687 

202,335 

421,057 

588.435 

279,634 

5,075,065 

307,054 

939,952 

1,619,772 

2,797,483 

8,  506, 725 

5, 469, 523 

2, 325, 654 

2, 450, 632 

2, 304, 225 

1, 128. 129 

2, 004,  724 

1,914,023 

635,789 

643, 014 

759, 642 

754,073 

4, 891, 895 

2,606,284 

2. 396,  295 

3, 689, 169 

1, 209, 681 

3, 098, 480 

1, 164, 162 

1, 753, 961 

1,989,796 

4,433,403 

7,074,625 

38.266 


Hogs. 


Number. 


■m  M       ' 


*89,I86,110 


79, 

51, 

76, 

63, 

13, 

53, 

658, 

182, 

1,033, 

52, 

328, 

920. 

1,334, 

767, 

1,791, 

388, 

1,514, 

1, 577, 

806, 

2,555, 

1,647, 

1,930, 

407, 

1,794. 

2,  aw, 

720, 

1.815, 

3,422, 

930, 

ooo, 

5,906, 

3,709, 

2.249. 

2,088, 

241, 

99, 

39, 

16, 

26, 

27, 

18. 

51, 

11, 

58, 

162, 

210, 

435, 

24. 


995 

268 

895 

481 

786 

605 

830  I 

517  1 

167  j 

732  ! 

228 

966  \ 

521 

.567 

074 

249 

208 

168 

459 

689 

049 

344 

848 

838 

766 

638 

454 

228 

967 

179 

517 

714 

964 

643 

275 

388 

834 

021 

521 

536 

850 

590 

725 

977 

747 

663 

153 


46,206,496 


Aver- 
pnct).  I 


Vain. 


$8.69 
10.42 
9.11 
11.34 
11.28 
10.78 
9.02 
10.84 
8.78 
3.80 
7.10 
4.41 
3.99 
5.43 
4.16 
2.38 
3.29 
3.47 
3.75 
4.29 
3.21 
4.80 
4.85 
4.79 
6.40 
7.16 
ft.  63 
7.01 
7.87 
7.38 
8.24 
4.86 
6.83 
&05 
7.50 
6.59 
9.22 
6.73 
7.38 
7.43 
7.25 
&46 
8,75 
8.15 
5.51 
4.65 
6.57 
5.25 


5.96 


S38,Ul 

eK,tt 

151M 

57I.sk 

5.94e,ffi) 

1,»1.M 

IK.  Si 

5,0«,0M 
5,33g,ni 
4,165,7» 
7,454,333 
9S4.M8 

5.47g.K? 
3,  019.sk 

10.973.112 
4. 961.86 
9,36i,7» 
1.975,606 
8,585^898 

15.046,303 
5,16l,«5 

12,033,331 

23,988,661 
7,317,171 

4.184,21€ 
49,403.TU 
18,<BS.en 
]5,3S4,«?3 
16,811,981 

1,812,061 
654,» 

a6S,cai 

101,539 
192,  a 
204,519 
141,691 
438.857 
101,3« 
478, 6« 
897. 9J9 
979,815 
2,427,943 
12«,0 


270.384,0 


*  The  value  of  sheep  Febmary  10, 1893,  was  $125,909,264.    See  TJ.  8.  Senate  Mis.  Doo.  No.  85,  Fil^* 
third  CongroBB,  second  session,  p.  60,  William  Lawrence,  Bellefontaine  Ohio. 

All  of  the  foregoing  are  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Wool  Book  for  1892,  by  S.  N.  D.  North,  gives  in  tabular  form  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  each  State  and  Territory  for  the  census  years  1840, 
1890,  and  for  1891.    (See  page  16.) 
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.  NxjicBBi^  OF  Sheep  in  eaoh  State  and  Tebbitoby  acoobd- 

mo  TO  THE  Census  of  1890. 

Depabtmsnt  of  the  Xntekior,  Census  Office, 

Washington^  November  g,  1893. 

Deab  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter    «    *    •    a«king  that  yoa  be  fumiahed  the 
lowingdata : 

Pint.  The  number  and  valne  of  sheep  owned  in  eaoh  State  and  Territory  in  the 
lited  States. 

Second.  The  number  and  valae  of  sheep  owned  upon  ranches  in  each  State  and 
rritory. 

rhird.  The  number  of  flockmasters  in  each  State  and  Territory. 
rhe  information  von  desire  has  not  been  published  as  yet,  but  a  manuscript  copy 
B  been  made,  which  you  will  find  herewith,  showing  tibie  number  of  sheep  on 
nn&  and  ranges,  by  States,  June  1,  1890.  The  ranges  in  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
i^n  are  included  in  the  sheep  on  farms.  The  returns  made  to  the  census  do  not 
ow  the  value  of  sheep,  or  the  number  of  ''flockmasters.'' 
I  am,  respectfully, 

Carroll  D.  Wright, 
Comm%»9ifmer  of  Labor  in  Charge. 

HoK.  Wm.  Lawrbncb, 
Belltfoniaine^  Ohio, 


Number  ofaheep  on  farms  and  ranges,  by  States,  June  1,  1890. 


States. 


Total  num- 
ber of 
sheep  on 
fjarma  Jnne 
1,1890. 


rizona 

rkansas 

llfomia 

•lorado 

nneoticnt 

daware 

■triefe  of  Colambia 

orida 

wrgia 

abo 

linoia 

idiana 

wa 

auaa 

entooky 

>iiiaiaDa ........... 

aine 

aryland 

aasachoMtta 

iefaigan 

[Inneeota 

iiMiMippi 

iMonri ............ 

ontana.. 

ebraeka  ........... 


2, 


h 


1. 


888. 
102, 
243, 
475, 
717, 
37, 
12. 

08, 
440, 
857, 
922, 
081, 
647, 
401. 
037, 
186. 
370. 
132, 

51. 
400, 
399, 
461, 
950. 
869, 
209, 


380 
427 
999 
140 
990 
052 
265 
14 
276 
459 
712 
631 
183 
394 
192 
124 
167 
484 
829 
438 
318 
049 
779 
662 
016 
243 


Total 

nnoiber  of 

«heep  on 

ranges. 


412,700 


897,896 
178,820 


493.870 


Statoa. 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey ..... 
New  Mexico .... 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma , 

Oregon , 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode  Island  ... 
South  Carolina. 
Sonth  Dakota. . 

Tenneaaee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestV&ghiia. 

Wisoonain 

Wyoming 

Total 


Total  nam 

ber  of 

sheep  on 

farms,  June 
1. 1890. 


1, 
1, 


4, 

1, 
1, 


8, 
1, 


273,409 
181,611 

55,400 
248,970 
528,979 
402, 247 
136, 413 
060,729 

16,565 
780, 312 
612,107 

11,400 

79,421 
238,448 
540,996 
454.858 
014, 176 
383,947 
495,313 
265.267 
785,063 
984,972 
712,520 


Total 
number  of 
sheep  on 
ranges. 


86,935,364 


1,225,524 


70 


809,329 
922,730 


4,940,948 


8.  illls. 
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VI.  The  Ntjmbbe  of  Flooemastebs  in  the  Unitbi)  State 


On  the  12th  February y  1886 j  Hon.  Columbus  Delano,  Hon.  George 
Converse,  Hon.  J.  D.  Taylor,  David  Harpster,  and  W.  !N.  Cowden, 
of  Ohio,  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea« 
on  the  subject  of  the  wool  tariff,  in  which  it  is  said  the  number  of  fii 
masters  in  the  United  States,  estimated  as  in  tiiie  census  of  1880, 
therein  1,020,728. 

Statement  Bhowing  for  the  United  States  the  number  of  floeke  of  sheep  (andjloek  ovi 
exoltuive  of  those  on  public  land  rancheSf  taken  from  the  oensus  of  1880. 


Alabama 23,879 

Arizona 35 

Arkansaa 20,595 

California 4,326 

Colorado 406 

Connectiout 3,194 

Dakota 1,819 

Delaware 1,986 

Florida 1,001 

Georgia 25,514 

Idaho 128 

niinoiB 39,803 

Indiana 54,069 

Iowa 17,220 

Eanaas 3,804 

Eentaoky 60, 598 

Louisiana 5,449 

Maine 34,132 

Maryland 10,498 

Masaachnsetta 3,488 

Michigan 62, 119 

Minnesota 24,208 

Mississippi 15,466 

Missooii.... 63,990 


\ 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire I 

New  Jersey i 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


{ 


Total l,a 
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Dumber  and  Valtjb  of  Sheep  in  the  United  States, 

1810-1892. 

Kwaiber,  average  price,  amd  value  of  tiheep  anfariM  in  the  United  States. 

)  Wool  Book  of  1892,  by  S.  N.  D.  North,  secretary  of  the  National  Aaaociation  of  Wool  Mann- 

faotoi-ers.] 


• 

Pounds  of  wool  grown* 

D  tile  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Department 
of  Agricul- 
ture. 

1867  to  1885  esti- 
mated by  Jamea 
Lynch,  New 
York:  1886  to 
1891,  by  J.  P. 
Truitt,  Phlla-  • 
delphia. 

Bate  of  report. 

Number. 

Average 
price. 

Value. 

• 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

10, 000, 000 

13,000,000 
14,100,000 
17,829,000 
85, 802, 114 
62,616,969 
60,204,913 
160,000,000 
168,000,000 
180,000,000 
162.000,000 
160,000,000 
160,000,000 
168,000,000 
170,000,000 
181,000,000 
192,000,000 
200,000,000 
208,250,000 
211,000,000 
282,600.000 
240,000,000 
272,000.000 
290,000,000 
800,000,000 
808,000,000 
802,000,000 
285,000,000 
269,000,000 
265,000,000 
276,000,000 
285,000.000 
338,018,405 
864,156,666 

19, 311, 000 
21, 723, 000 
22, 471, 276 
39, 385, 386 
88,991,912 
37,724,279 
40,853,000 
31,853,000 
31,079,300 
33,002,400 
33,938,200 
33, 783, 600 
35,935,800 
35,804,200 
35,740,500 
38.128,800 
40,765,900 
48,576,800 
45,016,224 
49,237,291 
50, 626, 626 
50,360,243 
48,822,381 
44,760,814 
43,644,765 
42,509,079 
44,886,072 
43,431,136 
44,938,366 
47, 273, 553 
45,048,017 

$^8? 
2.62 
2.17 
2.28 
2.82 
2.80 
2.96 
2.61 
2.79 
2.60 
2.27 
2.25 
2.07 
2.21 
2.89 
2.87 
2.58 
2.37 
2.14 
L91 
2.01 
2.05 
2.13 
9.27 
2.61 
2.68 
2.66 
L98 

$132,774,660 

98,407,809 

82,139.979 

93,364,438 

74,035.837 

88,771,197 

97,022.350 

88, 61K),  569 

94,320,662 

93, 606. 318 

80, 892, 683 

80. 603, 062 

79,023,984 

90,230,587 

104,070,769 

106,696,954 

124,365,885 

119,902,706 

107, 960, 660 

92,448,867 

89,872,839 

89,279,926 

90, 640, 369 

100,659,761 

108,897,447 

116,121,270 

126,909,264 

89. 186, 110 

160. 000. 000 

177. 000. 000 

162. 250. 000 

163,000,000 
146.  (MM).  000 

160. 000. 000 

174. 700. 000 

178, 000. 000 

193, 000. 000 

198. 250. 000 

206. 260. 000 

211,000.000 

232, 500, 000 

264,000.000 

290,000,000 
800.000.000 

820,400,000 
837, 500. 000 

829,600,000 
823, 081, 026 

302, 169. 960 

801. 876. 121 

. 

295. 779, 479 

809, 474, 866 



807,101,607 



figures  previous  to  1867  are  from  the  United  States  Censas  Reports. 

CJ.S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  &3d  Congress,  2d  session,  chart,  p.  64:  Senate  Mis.  Doe.  No.  86, 

iress,  2d  session,  p.  81. 

1  as  to  wool  production,  see  post  under  Division  B,  Section  II.  It 
ettfter  shown  that  the  foregoing  figures  j>rior  to  ±871  are  taken  firom 
iimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  are  not  reliable, 
dven  since  then  they  differ  somewhat  from  the  statements  from  the 
m  of  Statistics  in  the  Treasury  Department.  See  Eeport  on  "  Wool 
oanu&ctures  of  wool,"  by  Wm.  F.  Switzler,  chief  of  the  Bureau, 
and  again  1880,  pp.  XLn,  162, 164. 
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Vin.    Pbotbotion  PBOTBCTS.* 

The  foregoing  table  of  statistics  is  not  accurate  prior  to  1871.  Ab& 
it  has  been  said  that  in  1867,  when  the  protective  wool  tariff  took  effect, 
there  were  in  the  United  States  39,385,386  uheep,  and  in  1879  only 
38,123,800,  and  that  it  was  not  until  1880  when  the  number  reached 
40^765,000,  and  that  hence  protection  does  not  protect. 

This  is  readily  explained. 

1.  These  figures  are  not  the  official  census  statistics,  but  inaccnnte 
returns  or  estimates.  According  to  the  census  statistics  the  sheep  wen 
as  follows : 

Hunbcrofite^. 

1840 19,311,374 

1860 21,723,320 

1860 22,471,2!5 

1870 28,477,951 

1880 35,192,011 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  figures  quoted  against  the  operation  of  the 
wool  tariff  of  1867  can  be  correct. 
The  following  letter  explains  itself: 

U.  S.  Departbient  of  Agbigulturb,  Division  of  Statistics, 

Wa$h%ngtan,  D.  C,  July  SO,  1S92. 

Sir:  Yodt  note  oallinff  attention  to  the  estimated  number  of  sheep  in  1867,  pre- 
sented in  the  report  of  tnis  Department  for  that  ^ear  is  received.  The  crop  report- 
ing machinery  of  this  office  was  not  fully  organized  until  after  1870^  and  the  tad- 
mates  presented  prior  to  that  date  were  based  upon  limited  data.  In  the  case  of 
sheep  the  national  census  of  1870  showed  that  the  Department  estimates  had  beeo 
too  high. 

The  war  and  resulting  demand  for  woolen  manufactures  greatly  stimulated  sheep 
raising,  and  there  was  a  large  increase  in  flocks  between  1860  and  1867,  bat  il  is 
apparent  that  the  estimates  referred  to  made  too  great  an  increase.  In  aU  compiUp 
tions  made  by  this  office  the  estimates  prior  to  1871  are  not  used. 

In  connection  I  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Dodge,  statistician  of  ths» 
Department,  on  May  19, 1892,  to  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  secretary  of  the  Wool  Mans- 
facturers'  Association,  relative  to  a  table  purporting  to  give  estimates  of  this 
Department. 

"  It  is  not  fair  to  go  back  of  1871,  the  earliest  date  for  authentic  statements  of  sheep 
and  wool.    Before  that  was  a  period  of  abnormal  increase,  followed  by  sadden 
slaughter,  when  the  machinery  of  statistical  investigation  was  only  partially  is 
operation,  and  results  uncertain. 
Kespectfully, 

B.  W.  Sxow, 
Acting  StatUticuM. 

Hon.  Wm.  Lawrence,  Bellrfontaine,  Ohio, 

And  see  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  chirt, 
p.  64. 

2.  Swltzler's  [Democratic]  Wool  Beport  of  1887,  p.  LX,  proves  aD 
these  five  points.    It  says : 

[1-2]  Confident  of  the  passage  of  the  [wool]  tariff  introduced  in  1866,  and  which  h«d 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  farmers  of  the  country  increased 
their  flocks,  especially  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  the  growth  of  wool  rapidly 
increased,  in  the  expectation  of  a  great  rise  in  prices  consequent  apon  IJhe  high  ntei 
of  duty  imposed.  *  *  •  [3]  The  long  delay  between  the  inception  of  the  oil!  m^ 
its  final  passage  [in  the  act  of  March  2, 1867]  resulted  in  large  importations  luider 
the  old  [low]  tariff;  consequently,  when  the  tariff  actually  went  into  opetation  ^ 
market  was  overst-ocked.  [4]  In  addition  to  this,  large  quantities  of  army  dothinf 
accumulated  during  the  war  were  thrown  upon  the  market  at  exoeedinglv  low  price* 
"by  auction  sales  under  the  authority  of  the  War  Department],  and  added  to  tbe 
nilness  of  the  demand  for  wool  from  the  manufacturers. 


S 


*  See  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  85,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  Ch.  x,  p.S8L 
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[5]  As  to  increase  of  sheep  in  foreign  countries,  see  Consular  Reports, 
No.  108,  September,  1889,  pp.  13, 165;  Ko.  117,  June,  1890,  p.  242;  No. 
X21,  October,  1890,  p.  253;  No.  127,  April,  1891,  pp.  499,  567;  No.  128, 
Jtfay,  1891,  pp.  97, 104;  North's  Wool  Book,  1892,  pp.  80, 84;  American 
Economist,  January,  1892, p.5;  Switzler's  Wool  Rep.,  1887, p. 226;  Bul- 
letin National  Association  Wool  Manufacturers,  1888,  No.  1,  p.  98; 
Bulletin,  No.  1, 1888,  pp.  64,  66. 

3.  Other  causes  reduce  flocks, — William  Lloyd  Garrison's  ornate  free- 
"fTOol  pamphlet  of  December  15, 1889,  referring  to  wool  tariff,  in  this 
connection  candidly  says: 

Other  and  more  potent  factors  interfered  to  lessen  flocks. 

He  might  have  added  that  just  before  the  tariff  of  1867  went  into 
ox>eration  the  country  was  flooded  with  foreign  wool,  and  the  Quarter- 
master-General threw  upon  the  market  as  a  legacy  of  war  supplies 
2^18,917  great  coats,  267,500  uniform  coats,  539,253  sack  coats,  358,887 
tronsers,  802,419  blankets,  404,006  shirts,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
other  clothing  and  cloths.    These  figures  are  official. 

The  monthly  report,  Statistician  Department  Agriculture,  May,  1892, 
says: 

The  nnnibers  of  sheep  increased  ahnormany  during  the  war  period.  In  1866  cor- 
reapondents  were  appointed  thronghont  the  South,  hut  the  senrice  was  incomplete 
and  cmde  in  aU  Beotions,  slowly  improying  and  hecominff  comparatively  effective  by 
1870.  The  large  flooka  of  the  period  were  cut  down  ruthlessly  in  1868  and  1SG9  from 
the  low  prices  throughout  the  world,  the  result  of  plethora  and  glut  both  in  wool 
and  woolens  in  all  markets.  The  reduction  in  three  or  four  years  was  doubtless  15 
to  20  per  cent,  but  the  annual  estimates  can  not  be  made  with  reliably  close  approxi- 
mation. The  tariff  of  1867  stayed  the  advanced  tide  and  ameliorated  the  situation, 
bnt  coold  not  prevent  the  slaughter  of  a  portion  of  the  flocks,  which  is  a  result  thai 
always  follows  unsatisfactory  prices. 

And  the  foregoing  answers  also  the  statements  that  sheep  declined 
in  number  from  1867  to  1886  in  Ohio,  California,  and  other  States. 
Bobert  Blenkie  in  Tarifi'  Hearings,  Committee  Ways  and  Means,  first 
session,  Fifty-first  Congress,  p.  315. 

4.  Sheep  were  for  a  time  reduced  in  numbers  in  Ohio  because  they 
were  shipped  to  new  States  and  Territories  lo  supply  a  demand  created 
by  the  tariff.  And  the  test  of  protection  is  its  permanent  effect  on  the 
wool  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  monthly  report.  Department  of  Agriculture,  May,  1892,  p.  175, 
says: 

From  nearly  32,000,000  sheep  in  1871  there  was  a  gradual  increase  to  over  60,000,000 
in  thirteen  years,  or  59  per  cent.  Then  a  slight  change  in  the  tariff  occurred,  fol- 
lowed by  revenue  decisions  liberal  in  certain  directioDs,  and  also  coincident  with 
reduction  of  wool  values  in  foreign  markets,  precipitating  the  inevitable  effect  of 
discouragement,  and  reducing  numbers  over  7,000,000  in  four  years,  or  16  per  cent. 
Since  18&  numbers  of  slieop  have  increased  and  prices  have  advanced,  with  slight 
increase  in  wool  values,  subject  to  temporary  fluctuation.  The  average  farm  vsduea 
of  sheep  in  these  periods  of  decline  and  of  tendency  to  recuperation  are  thus  pre- 
sented: 


Year.  Value. 

1885 $2.14 

1886 1.91 

1887 2.01 

1888 2.05 


Year. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 


Value. 

$2.13 
2.27 
2.60 
2.58 


The  fall  in  the  price  of  foreign  wool  occurred  in  1882,  when  the  British  average  of 
imports  declined  from  27.9  cents  in  1881  to  24.8  cents,  but  at  the  beginning  of  1883 
the  average  of  our  flocks  was  $2.53,  a  little  higher  than  the  year  before,  the  decline 
manifesting  itself  in  January,  1884,  when  the  average  fell  to  $2.37,  continuing  to 
drop  annually  to  1886,  and  showing  no  considerable  rise  until  1890. 
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5.  There  is  Democratic  evidence  that  protection  protects,  Thos  Mi. 
Springer,  the  author  of  the  free- wool  bill  in  the  Fi Ay-second  Gongnss, 
in  his  Beport  No.  501,  of  March  1, 1892,  from  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  gave  evidence  as  follows: 

Thas  the  report  says: 

The  result  [of  the  act  of  1S90]  has  been,  instead  of  an  increaae  in  priee,  &  M 
from  2  to  3  cents  a  ponnd,  as  compared  with  the  prices  which  prevailed  prior  to  ito 
passage.  The  price  of  wool  is  one-half  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  passi^  of 
the  act  of  March  2, 1867.  *  *  *  In  view  of  these  facts  it  can  not  be  said  Ihrt 
the  high  tariffs  on  wool  have  benefited  the  woolgrowers.  •  •  •  After  twenty- 
five  years  of  experiment  the  result  has  been  a  redoctiou  in  the  price  of  wools." 

The  report  refers  to  the  increase  of  sheep  in  foreign  conn  tries  and  to 
the  reduction  of  our  tariff  on  wool  by  the  act  of  March  3, 18S3,  ud 
says: 

This  Increased  production,  following  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wool,  had  the 
effect  to  depress  prices ;  but  this  depression  is  farther  explained  by  general  deelim 
in  the  price  of  wool  throughout  the  world.  The  act  of  October  1,  1890,  incresMd 
the  duty  on  wool  on  an  average  of  1  cent  a  pound,  with  a  view  to  increasing  tk 
prices  of  wool  in  this  country. 

Springer^s  free- wool  report  says  wool  prices  were  reduced  under  pro- 
tection, but  he  admits  the  tariff  did  not,  but  other  causes  did,  produce 
the  decline  in  prices.  {See  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  Ko.  35,  Fifty- thnrd  Con- 
gress, second  session,  pp.  291,  296.) 

6.  But  if  Mr.  North's  figures  were  correct — cls  they  are  not — they  prove 
that  protection  protects. 

All  the  authorities  agree  that  the  wool  product  in  1867  was  160,000,000 
pounds.  If  sheep  did  not,  until  1880,  exceed  the  number  of  1867,  yel 
the  average  annual  wool  product  for  the  twelve  years,  1868  to  1879, 
inclusive,  was,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  178,333,334 
pounds,  and  according  to  other  authorities,  183,562,500,  or  23,562,500 
more  pounds  of  wool  than  in  1867. 

And  the  increase  in  number  of  sheep  from  1870  to  1880  was  15,998,948, 
being  53  per  cent,  and  in  1884  the  number  reached  50,626,626,  with  i 
wool  product  according  to  Lynch  of  337,500,000  pounds. 

7.  But  there  is  another  explanation,  based  on  different  causes:  (1) 
The  number  of  sheep  was  largely  increased  by  the  demand  for  wool 
during  the  war,  from  1861  to  1865.  (2)  The  number  was  further  increased 
from  1865  to  1868,  in  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  a  highly  protective 
wool  tariff  bill,  introduced  in  Congress  in  1866,  thus  making  the  nomber 
abnormal,  in  view  of  then  existing  conditions.  (3)  Then  this  increase 
in  sheep  and  wool  product  was  met  with  excessive  imports  of  forei^ 
wool,  in  anticipation  of  the  new  tariff.  (4)  The  great  accumulations  of 
woolen  goods  during  and  at  the  close  of  the  war;  and,  (5)  the  increase 
of  sheep  in  foreign  countries,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  regular  dedine 
in  wool  prices  all  over  the  world. 

8.  FALL  m  FOBEIGN  PBIOES. 

Free  traders  have  been  fond  of  drawing  comparisons  between  ti»e 
lower  price  of  American  wool  under  the  McKinley  law  and  the  prices 
current  previous  to  1860.  It  is  true  that  previous  to  1860  the  cleaned 
scoured  value  of  Ohio  XX  was  80  cents,  and  its  cleaned  scoured  valne 
under  the  McKinley  law  before  it  was  menaced  with  repeal  in  the  early 
part  of  1893  was  70  cf  nts,  a  decline  of  12  J  per  cent.  This  fact  has  been 
given  great  prominence;  but  the  advocates  of  this  view  have  been 
ominously  silent  as  to  the  46  per  cent  decline  in  London  in  wool  of  the 
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same  kind  and  qaality  daring  the  same  period.  For  some  years  pre- 
vious to  1860  the  London  valne  of  Australian  clean  scoured  wool  simi- 
lar to  XX  Ohio  was  65  cents,  but  in  1893  its  value  was  only  35  cents, 
a  decline  in  the  free-trade  markets  of  the  world  of  over  46  per  cent,  as 
against  a  decline  under  protection  in  the  United  States  for  wool  of  the 
same  quality  and  condition  of  only  12^  per  cent.  Further  evidence  of 
this  fact,  but  exhibiting  a  still  greater  decline  in  foreign  markets,  is 
shown  in  the  publication  of  a  table  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Wm.  Bond  &  Co.. 
of  Boston,  giving  all  kinds  of  colonial  wools  imported  into  England 
and  America  in  1860  and  in  1893,  showing  a  falling  off  in  value  in  that 
period  of  over  51  per  cent. 

IX.  The  Want  of  Pboteotion  will  destroy  Amebioan  Sheep 

Husbandry. 

This  is  a  logical  sequence  of  tho  doctrine  that  protection  protects. 

1.  And  it  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  foreign  wools  can  be  laid  down  in 
Boston  at  prices  so  low  a^  to  destroy  American  competition.  The  Ohio 
Farmer  of  March  8, 1894,  says : 

We  recently  received  the  foUowing  inqoiry  from  a  sabscriber  at  Licking  VaUey, 
thU  State : 

'*  What  IB  the  price,  to  the  importer^  in  London,  in  onr  money,  of  X  and  XX  and 
one-fonrth  blood  wools  that  come  into  competition  with  Ohio  wools  f 

We  sent  this  inquiry  to  Coates  Bros.,  reliable  wool  merchants  of  Philadelphia^  and 
they  reply  as  foUows,  under  date  of  Febmary  26,  1894 : 

''*In  reply  to  yonr  inquiry  we  beg  to  state  that  we  are  advised  that  the  London 

Srice  to-day  of  Anatrahan  scoured  wool,  similar  to  Ohio  X  and  XX  in  grade,  is  about 
7  cents,  and  South  American  scoured  wool  of  same  grade  about  35  cents.  Scoured 
one-fourth  blood  in  London  is  28  to  30  cents.  ^  will  cost  about  2  cents  per 
scoured  pound  to  pay  ez^nses  of  buying  and  transporting  to  this  country.  Best 
Ohio  well- washed  .A  and  XX  wools  will  shrink  50  to  52  per  cent  in  scouring,  so  that 
your  fine  Ohio  wools,  when  well  washed,  would  have  to  be  sold  here  at  17  to  20 
cents  (the  latter  for  delaine)  to  equal,  when  scoured,  l^e  present  London  price  of 
■imilar  wool,  and  Ohio  washed  one-fourth  blood  fleece,  to  equal  the  present  Lon- 
don price,  would  be  worth  about  23  to  24  cents.  From  these  figures  you  will  note 
that  the  lower  grades^  such  as  one-fourth  blood,  are  sdready  about  down  to  a  free- 
trade  basis,  but  fine  wools  must  decline  still  further  to  meet  London  values  if  the 
duty  is  removed.  With  free  wool  we  msiy  expect  washed  Ohio  fine  wools  to  sell  for 
about  15  cents  per  pound  in  Ohio,  and  washed  low  wools  at  about  20  cents." 

2.  It  may  be  said  we  can  raise  sheep  of  the  mutton  breeds.  If  this  were 
trae,  they  can  not  supply  the  needed  wools  either  in  variety  or  amount, 

a.  Free  wool  has  rained  sheep,  husbandry  in  England  except  as  to  a 
limited  amount  of  the  best  mutton  sheep,  commanding  prices  which  can 
not  be  realized  in  the  United  States. 

Itecent  statistics  of  the  sheep  of  the  United  Kingdom  show  two-fifths 
of  them  under  one  year  old.  {See  U.  8.  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third 
Congress,  second  session.  Chap,  x,  pp.  243,  257.) 

b.  And  with  free  mutton  and  free  sheep  ruin  will  come  to  the  American 
mutton  industry. 

South  America  will  supply  mutton,  in  refrigerator  ships,  to  New 
Orleans,  Charleston,  Baltimore,  and  other  seacoast  cities. 

The  Argentine  Eepublic  has  already  provided  bounties  to  her  flock- 
owners  in  exporting  mutton  and  beef,  in  refrigerator  ships,  to  supply 
cities  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  See  Consid  Baker's  report  to  State 
Department  December  13, 1888.    Rep.  No.  102,  February,  1889,  p.  251. 

Canada,  with  her  cheaper  lahor  than  in  the  United  States,  and  with 
her  cheap  pasturage  and  her  proocimity  and  cheap  freights^  will  furnish 
mutton  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Buflalo,  and  other  cities  at  prices 

S.  Mis.  124 4 
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with  which  sheep-fanners,  especially  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,e& 
not  compete. 

0.  It  has  been  shown  that  Australasia  will  soon  supply  England  and 
other  portions  of  Europe  with  mutton,  and  thus  drive  American  meats 
from  their  markets;  {See  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc,  No.  36,  Fifty-third 
Congress,  second  session,  160,  263,  291.) 


B.  PAET  SEOOI^^D.— THE  WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  WOOLS. 

I.— Production  1800  to  1850. 

The  production  of  wool  throughout  the  world  for  the  first  fifty  yean 
of  the  present  century  was  32,360,881,950  pounds,  and  the  yearly  aver- 
age for  the  first  fifty  years  647,217,639  pounds. 

The  foUowing  shows  the  world's  production  of  wool,  in  pounds,  fix>m 
1801  to  1890,  inclusive,  together  with  the  increase  in  population,  Bostm 
prices,  and  the  decrease  or  increase  in  sheep  in  different  sections  of  the 
United  States: 

[The  Amexioan  Wool  Reporter,  December  3,  lft90.] 


Tears. 


1810. 
1820. 
1880. 


PopalAtioD.* 


209,400,000 
298,000,000 
337,430,000 

1840 1    384,060,000 

1850 i    435,223,740 

1800 i     480,800,450 

1870 

1880 

1890 


Total 


637, 183, 260 
641,858,085 
720,501,430 


Years. 


1801-*10 
18U-'20 
1821-*30 
1831-'40 
1841-'50 
1851-'60 
1861-'70 
1871-'80 
1881-'90 


Production.     YearijaTcnct. 


Pounda. 

6, 109. 063, 200 

5,427,612,600 

6.753,904,200 

6. 867, 524,  OUO 

9, 102, 177, 950 

11,035,584,400 

14,  883, 648, 300 

17, 080, 363, 490 

10. 462, 037, 826 


Povnit. 
5]0.968,a 

542.  TO,  an 

575. 390.  I* 
686, 732. 4M 
910, 217, «« 
1,103. 54^  M 
1.488;36i0l 
1,708, 034  Ml 
1,946,203,783 


04,722,416,060 


1,062, 371 SN 


*  The  popnlatioxi  in  this  table  indades  eighteen  nations  of  Europe.  In  America :  The  United  Statei, 
Mexico,  the  Argentine  Bepnblic,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  Africa:  The  Cape  Colonies,  ta 
Australia:  The  whole  continent.    In  Asia:  India  and  Turkey. 

n.  Prodttction  of   Wools  in  the  United   States  and   thb 
Argentine  Republic  from  1800  to  1890,  for  Years  Stated. 


Tear. 


1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1800 


Amounts  as 

shown  by  U.  S. 

Census. 


Poundt. 


85, 802, 114 

52, 516, 059 

60,264,913 

100, 102, 887 

240,681,751 


United  Statea. 


PoundM. 

7,026,840 

11,227,520 

14, 100, 500 

17,829,870 

51,025,640 

89, 985, 400 

Ul,  976, 950 

154. 500, 680 

240, 680. 750 

271,342,200 


Ajrgen^M 
BepaUic 


Pimndt. 

1,200,100 
2,860,000 
3,730,000 
5.  MO.  001 

14,9«,S0 
24.86iSN 

65.88S.1* 
166. 087,  SO* 
290,8M.Mf 
295,425*910 
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m.  Peoduotion  of  Wools  in  Europe  and  Africa  from  1800 

TO  1890,  BY  Decades. 


Year. 


Europe. 


I  Pounds. 

1800 !  410,085,200 

1310 489,946,600 

1820 ^ 468,078,340 

1830 475,988,700 

1840 ;  610,895,860 

1850 ,  629.642,100 

I860 1  715,865,380 

1870 ;  £06,940,870 

1880 '  675,495,630 

1890 j  701,658,350 


Africa. 


Pounds, 
No  returns. 
No  retnrzis. 
Koretnma. 
2,200,000 
9,950,600 
17,825,860 
27, 945, 240 
45, 968, 880 
61,928,650 
55,186,780 


IV.  Production  of  Wools  in  Australasia  and  Asia  from  1800 

TO  1890,  FOR  Years  Stated. 


Year. 


1800 
1610 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1830 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


AoBtralia. 


Pounds. 
No  returns. 
No  returns. 
No  retnme. 
2, 860, 650 
13, 860, 780 
42, 058, 645 
69, 964, 320 
179.459,780 
845,010,338 
400,879,240 


Asia. 


Pounds. 

52, 498, 160 

56,993,200 

68, 837, 420 

70, 571, 200 

85, 149, 270 

104, 941, 500 

121, 910, 890 

134, 507, 120 

135, 095, 140 

264,860,050 


V.  World's  Wool  Production  in  1887  and  1891. 

fFrom  statement  complied  by  S.  N.D.  North,  secretary  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

Wool  Book,  1892,  p.  93.] 


Countries  of  production. 


Europe: 

Bnsaia 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

France 

Spain 

Giermany 

Hungary 

Italy 

Austria 

Portugal 

Belgium 

Sweden 

All  otluBT  Europe 


Total,  Europe 


307, 588,  000 
4, 409, 000 

283,047,000 


Nortii  America: 

United  States 

British  North  American  provincch 

South  America: 

Argentine  Bepublic  (exports,  1885) 

Brazil 

Peru 

XTrnguay  (exports,  1894) 

Australasia 

Oorrsetions  on  North* t  book: 

•  Correct  copy,  but  Mr.  North  has  evidently  carried  forward  from  1887.    Should  be  more  than  giTen 
by  24,803,000  pounds. 
h  Correet  copy,  but  should  be  787,392,000  and  so  required  to  make  grand  totaL 


Pounds. 

2(52,966,000 

185, 9:)6, 000 

80, 138, 000 

66, 138, 000 

54, 894, 000 

43,146,000 

21, 385, 000 

11,155,000 

10, 362, 000 

4, 409. 000 

3,  307, 000 

8,818,000 


59, 084, 000 
455, 470, 000 


189L 


Pounds. 

291, 500, 000 

147, 475, 000 

124,803,000 

a  66, 138, 000 

a  54, 894, 000 

a  43, 146, 000 

0  21.385,000 

a  11, 155, 000 

a  10, 362, 000 

a  4.  4U0. 000 

a  3, 307,  000 

a  8, 818, 000 


702, 654, 000        b  762, 589, 000 


307, 100, 000 
12, 000, 000 

376,700,000 

1, 875, 000 

6, 700, 000 

42, 000. 000 

550, 000, 000 
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World'B  wool  jfrodueHon  in  1887  and  i^Pi— Continued. 


CountrlM  of  production. 


Britisli  East  Indies  (ezporta,  1885-'86) . . . 

BuBsia 

Turkey,  Asiatic,  and  Persia  (estimated) . 

Afghanistan,  Belachistan,  L 

Thibet  exports  to  India 

ivrll}^«<*«  Turkey 

Mesopotamia 

Persia  (exports  to  India 

Africa: 

Cape  Colony  (exports,  1685) 

Natal  (exports,  1885; 
El 


1887. 


PwtndM. 
23,128,000 


18,228,000 


Effypt 
there 


29,290,000 
17,906,000 


AU  other  countries 


88,185,000 


Total  production ,    1, 083,  d96, 000 


UBL 


PMnuif. 

72,0W.W 

08,ooo,m 


} 


i2.mw 

8,30Q,W 

S1,565,M 
8,470,M 

128, 681,  iN 

48,0I».« 


2,45«,77S,W 


The  figures  for  1887  are  as  found  in  the  Treasury  Department  Wool 
Eeport  for  1888,  pp.  226,  226. 

The  United  States  has  about  71  sheep  to  each  100  of  population; 
Australasia  has  over  3,000  to  100  people.  The  latest  returns  show 
very  little  dilBference  in  the  shearing  capacity  of  animals  in  the  tiro 
countries. 

VI.  World's  Production  of  Wools  from  1881  to  1890,  inclu- 
sive. 


Year. 


1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1880. 
1890. 


Quantity. 


Pownda. 
1,787,427,086 
1,878,729,927 
2,046,810,236 
2,122,300,839 
1,948.219,696 
1,940,682,050 
1,929,904,640 
1,905,484,560 
1,914,978,467 
1.989,450,820 


Total 19,462,037,820 


Boston  prlcea  per  pound 
wool. 


for  Ohio 


Fine. 


CknU, 
45 
42-8 
42*8 
37 
84 
34 
34.2 
32 '1 
34-2 
34-3 


Mediom. 


OmUM. 
46 
46.1 
44*3 
34*1 
32-2 
35 
36 
36 
32 
32 


Ooine. 


CadL 

»i 
35 

3S 

30-2 

28i 

32-2 

311 

a-2 

36-3 
371 


Yearly  average  production  for  the  10  years,  1881-1890, 1,946,203,782. 

Yearly  average  price  for  10  year$,  1881-1890. 

[Boston  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Bei>orter,  December  8, 1890.] 

Centi 
perpoooi 

Fine  Ohio 86-9i 

Medium  Ohio 36-98 

Coarse  Ohio 33-Sl 

This  explains  why  wools  declined  in  price.  See  Consul  Griffin's  report  on  Australian  wool  tn^ 
Consular  Sep.  117,  June,  1880,  p.  242;  No.  121,  Oct.,  1890,  p.  253;  No.  128,  Hay,  1891,  p.  109;  and  Naff, 
8«ptnl888,p.88&. 
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Vn.  AlTSTBALASIAN  WOOL  PBODUCT  AND  VALUE,  1872-1887. 

a.  Volume  xxi,  September,  1891,  Bulletin  National  Association  Wool 
Manufacturers,  251,  gives  a  table  of  wool  production  in  Australia, 
which  shows  "  that  while  the  total  product  of  Australasia's  wool  had 
nearly  doubled  since  1872  the  total  price  realized  from  this  increased 
product  was  but  little  more  than  the  value  in  1872."  The  table  shows 
Australasian  wool  product  and  value  as  follows: 


Year. 

Bales. 

Arerage 

ralne 
per  bale. 

Total  ralnea. 

1872 

743,000 
1,021,000 
1,282,000 
1,444,000 

$128.05 
01.24 
88.13 
68.18 

$06,821,385.00 
03,164,276.00 
87,153.042.00 
08,381,164.00 

1877 

1885 

18R7 

h.^Ausiralana  and  Atia,  1800-1890, 


Year. 


imo 

1810 
1820 
1880 
1840 
1850 
1880 
1870 
1880 
1800 


Australasia. 


Potindt. 

No  retams. 

No  retams. 

No  returns. 

2,860.650 

18, 860, 780 

42, 858,  645 

69, 064, 320 

170,450,780 

845,010,388 

400,879,240 


Asia. 


Pcundt. 

52, 498, 150 

56,093,200 

68,837,420 

70, 571, 200 

85,140,270 

104,941,560 

121,910,890 

134, 507, 120 

135,  (195, 140 

264,860,050 


c. — Table  showing  number  of  sheep  on  different  dates. 


Year. 


1871. 
1891. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1887. 
1801. 


Country. 


Australasia 

do 

Argentine  Kepablic 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Nnmber  of 
slieep. 


49,778,584 
114, 628, 801 
16,262,827 
61, 707. 827 
91, 582, 206 
103,413,817 


Vm.  Inobease  op  Wool  Produot  from  1870  to  1890  in  Aus- 
TBAXiA,  Argentine  Eepublio,  United  States,  Asia,  and 
Aprioa« 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  wool  product  in  the  coun- 
tries named: 


Ck>miitries. 


AvstoaliA. 

ArfentiBe  Republic 

United  States 

Asia 

Africa 

And  see  Switzler's  WooJ  Bep.,  1887,  p.  65. 


Prodaction. 


Poundi, 
170,450,780 
400, 870, 240 
166, 96/,  500 
205, 425, 200 
154,500,680 
271,342,200 
134, 607, 120 
264, 860, 050 
45. 068, 880 
55,185,780 
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This  increase  has  redaced  the  world's  prices,  bnt,  in  addition  to  thu^ 
it  is  possible  that  the  woolgrowers  of  Australia,  or  the  wool  exporten, 
like  the  Bradford  wool  manufacturers,  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  sell  their  wool  for  less  than  a  fair  price,  to  make  American  wool- 
growers  believe  the  tariff  does  not  protect. 

As  to  Bussian  wool,  see  Consular  Beport  'So.  116,  May.  1890,  p.  113. 

For  the  production  of  wools  and  the  rapid  increase  thereof  in  Austral- 
asia, South  Africa,  and  Biver  Platte  see  especially  chart  at  page  54, 
n.  D.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  Fifby-third  Congress,  second  session. 

IX.— The  Woeld's  Production  of  Wool,  1870-1893. 

[From  the  Boston  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  of  Febmary  22, 1894.] 

world's  product  of  wool. 

House  of  Bepresentatives,  U.  S., 

Wa8hin{/tonj  D.  0.,  February  15^  1694. 

Editor  of  the  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter: 

If  you  can  send  me  the  following  figures,  which  I  am  very  anxious  to 
obtain,  you  will  do  me  a  great  favor:  Total  product  of  wool  in  the 
world  in  the  years  1870,  1873, 1880, 1885, 1890,  and  any  later  year,  if 
obtainable;  the  amount  produced  by  each  country,  and  the  amount 
shipped  from  the  principal  shipping  ports  of  each  country  to  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 
Very  truly,  yourSy 

J.  H.  Walkbb. 

The  total  product  of  wool  in  the  world  for  the  year  of  1870  was 
approximately  1,295,000,000  pounds;  in  1880,  1,626,000,000  pounds;  in 
1889,  1,950,000,000  pounds;  in  1891,2,256,773,600  pounds. 

From  1871  to  1881  the  total  production  of  the  world  was  17,080,363,490 
pounds,  a  yearly  average  of  1,708,036,349.  From  1881  to  1891  the  total 
production  of  the  world  was  19,462,037,820  pounds,  a  yearly  average  of 
1,946,203,782  pounds.  These  figures  are  compiled  from  the  estimates 
of  the  London  Board  of  Trade,  and  are  the  only  ones  which  cover  this 
period,  except  those  of  the  statistician  Mulhall,  which  differ  slightly 
from  the  foregoing. 

Following  is  a  table,  based  on  the  estimates  of  the  above-mentioned 
authority  and  from  Unit*ed  States  consular  reports  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  showing  the  amount  of  wool  produced  in  each  wool- 
growing  country  of  the  world  for  a  period  of  years. 


Countries  of  production. 

Year. 

United 
States. 

Argentine 
Republic. 

Europe. 

Africa. 

Asia. 

Aastxalana 

1870 

Pounds. 
154, 000, 000 
232,  500, 000 
285. 000,  000 
276, 000, 000 
285, 000, 000 
288, 000, 000 
299,500,000 

Pounds. 
166. 987, 000 
259,824,000 
283,047,000 
295, 425,  000 
*304,  000, 000 
332,  000, 000 
331, 200,  000 

Pounds. 
806, 940.  000 
675, 496, 000 
702, 654,  COO 
701, 658, 000 

Povnds. 
45,968.000 
61. 928, 000 
134, 790. 000 
55, 185,  000 

Pounds. 
134, 5(r7. 000 
135.  095. 000 

36,  354,  (HM) 
284, 860,  000 

Povnds. 
179  459.000 

1880 

345  010,  CM 

1887 

455  470.000 

1890 

400  879,0i)S 

1891 

588, 957.  COO 

1892 

642.268,000 

1893 

621,324,600 

*Th6  flgores  for  1891-'92  and  1893  include  Montevideo. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  foregoing  the  fi^ores  for  the  past  3 
years  for  all  countries  except  the  TTnited  States,  Argentine  Bepnblio, 
and  Australasia  are  not  given.  This  is  because  no  figures  have  been 
compiled  since  1890. 

The  total  amount  of  wool  produced  in  the  United  States  in  the  year 
of  1870  was  154,000,000  pounds;  in  1873, 158,000,000  pounds;  in  1880. 
232,500,000  pounds;  in  1885,  308,000,000  pounds;  in  1890,  276,000,000 
pounds;  in  1891,  285,000,000  pounds;  in  1892,288,000,000  pounds;  in 
1893,  299,500,000  pounds. 

X. — ^WooL  Pboduobd  in  each  State  and  Tbbbitosy  op  the 
United  States  fob  the  Yeaes  1840  to  1891,  as  pound  in 
Kobth's  Wool  Book,  and  fob  Yeabs  Sinoe. 

Wooi  produc$d,  imported,  exported,  and  retained  for  ooneumption  in  the  United  Statee, 

1840-1891.* 

[Buresa  of  Stat&itiot,  IT.  S.  Treunry.] 


Tear 

ending 
June 

Prodnotton. 

Importe. 

Total  pro- 

duotlon  and 

imports. 

Exports. 

Betained  for 
home  con* 
sumption. 

Percent 

Domestic 

Foreign. 

Total. 

of  im- 
ports. 

1840... 

Pounds. 
85. 802, 114 
52,516.059 
60,264,913 
142,000,000 
102,000,000 
160,000,000 
150,000,000 
158.000,000 
170,000,000 
181,000,000 
192,000,000 
200,000,000 
208,250,000 
211,000,000 
232,500,000 
240,000,000 
272,000,000 
290.^,000 
300,000,000 
306,000,000 
302,000,000 
285,000,000 
260,000.000 
265.000,000 
276,000,000 
285.000,000 
333,018,406 
864, 156, 606 

Poundt. 

9,898,740 

18,605,294 

26,282,955 

44,120,875 

49, 230, 109 

68,058,028 

126,507,409 

85,406,049 

42,939,541 

54,901,760 

44,642,836 

42,171,192 

48,449,079 

30,005,155 

128,131,747 

55,964,236 

07, 861, 744 

70,575,478 

78, 850, 061 

70,596,170 

129,084,958 

114,038,030 

113, 558, 753 

126,487,729 

105, 431, 285 

120,303,648 

134, 622, 366 

175,636,041 

Pomids. 
46,700,854 
71,212,253 
86.547,868 
186,420,376 
211, 230, 109 
228, 058. 028 
276,  507, 409 
243.406,049 
212,039,541 
235,901,760 
286,642,836 
242,171,192 
256,699,079 
250, 005, 155 
860,631,747 
295.064,236 
809. 861. 744 
360,575,478 
378, 350, 651 
878, 596, 170 
431,084,958 
399.038,030 
382, 558, 753 
891,487,729 
881,431,285 
414,303.648 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
85,628 

Pounds. 
85,528 
36,898 
1,212,972 
1,145,463 
1,862,945 
1,880,606 
2,484,442 
7, 115, 515 
7, 135, 757 
3, 745, 661 
1,623,194 
3,168,556 
6,300,075 
4,165.400 
8,840,071 
5,578,980 
3, 948, 015 
4,074,517 
2, 315, 094 
8, 203, 345 
6,680,849 
6,086.232 
4, 381, 895 
3.404,670 
3,510,509 
2,930,045 

Poundt. 
45, 616, 326 
71,176,866 
85,334,886 
185, 274, 912 
200, 367, 254 
226. 727, 522 
274, 022, 967 
236,380,534 
205,803,784 
232,166,099 
285,010,642 
239, 002, 636 
250,899,004 
245, 889, 755 
856,791,676 
290, 385, 247 
835, 913, 729 
856, 50O,  961 
376, 035, 657 
375,392,825 
421.404,109 
892,051,798 
878,176,858 
388, 083, 059 
377,911,776 
411, 373, 603 

PoremL 
21*7 

1850... 

86,898 

1,055,026 

466, 182 

152, 892 

25,195 
140, 515 

75,129 
819,600 
178,034 
104,768 

79.599 
847,854 

60,784 
191, 551 

71,455 
116, 179 

64,474 

10, 393 

88,006 
146,423 
257.940 

22,164 
141,576 
231,042 
291,922 

26-8 

1860... 
1865... 
1870... 
1871... 
1872... 
1873... 
1874... 
1875... 
1876... 
1877... 
1878... 
1879... 
1880... 
1881... 
1882... 
1883... 
1884... 
1885... 
1886... 
1887... 

1889... 
1890... 
1891... 
1802  .. 

157,064 
679,281 
1,710,053 
1,305,311 
2,343,937 
7.040,386 
6,816,157 
3, 567, 627 
1,518,426 
8,088,957 
5, 952. 221 
4,104.616 
8, 648,  520 
5, 507, 534 
3, 831, 836 
4, 010, 043 
2, 304, 701 
3, 115, 339 
6, 534, 426 
6,728,292 
4.359,731 
3, 263, 094 
3,288,467 
2,638,123 

80-4 

28  •€ 

28-8 

29-9 

44-9 

85-1 

20*2 

23*8 

18-9 

17-4 

18 -9 

15-6 

36-5 

18-9 

20 

10  •€ 

20*7 

18-7 

29-9 

29-1 

29-7 

82-8 

27  •« 

80-2 

1893... 

*  This  table  differs  some  ftcm  the  flgnres  given  in  the  Treasniy  Department  Wool  Beport,  1888,  p. 
162.  which  sUtes  wool  product  as  follows :  1860, 100, 102,387 ;  1880, 240,681, 751 . 
HoTBrf— The  data  of  production  ftimished  by  Department  of  Agriculture  from  1840  to  1891,  induslTei 

The  imports  for  1892-1893  are  those  entered  for  consumption. 

And  see  also  under  Pabt  First,  Division  A,  section  V,  the  wool 
production  as  tliere  stated.  The  wool  production  for  1891,  as  estimated 
by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  was  307,600,407, 
and  for  1892  at  333,018,406.  (See  XJ.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  36,  Fifty- 
third  Congress,  second  session,  p.  289.) 

It  is  ESPECIALLY  to  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  table  does  not 
include  the  wool  impobted  in  the  fobm  op  WOOLEN  MANU- 
PACTUEES. 

The  foregoing  table  up  to  the  year  1891  is  from  North's  Wool  Book 
of  1892,  p.  2& 
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In  the  four  fiscal  years,  1890  to  1893,  indasive,  the  imports  of  imma&> 
nfactured  wools  entered  and  withdrawn  for  consumption,  with  reveiroe 
therefrom  and  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  were,  as  stated  in  U.& 
Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  page  14, 
as  follows : 


Yean. 


1880 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Pounds. 


109,902,106-15 
119,390,280 
134,622,366-45 
175,636,041-87 


Value. 


$16,165,042.78 
17, 070, 182. 78 
17,697,067.50 
18,403,688.92 


Duties. 


$5,460,886.82 
6,552,267.64 
7.799,085.63 
8,147,220.39 


ATcnge 
■draM* 
Tcmnfit 
of  duty. 


811 
1818 

44-97 
44 11 


The  "  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers," 
Yol.  XXIY,  No.  1,  Boston,  March  1, 1894,  pp.  85-91,  estimates  the  wool 
clip  of  the  United  States  for  1893  at  301,638,183  pounds  "  washed  and 
unwashed,''  to  which  it  adds  pulled  wool  47,000,000  pounds.  It  esti- 
mates the  average  weight  of  clij^ped  fleece  "  washed  and  unwashed"  at 
6-38  pounds,  with  an  average  shrinkage  of  59*27  per  cent,  making 
122,803,776  scoured  pounds. 

In  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  and  north  of  Virginia  a 
portion  only  of  the  wool  is  washed  on  the  sheep's  back.  In  other  local- 
ities wool  is  generally  sold  unwashed. 


0. 

PAET  THIED.— PRINCIPAL  WOOL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I. — Imports  of  toool  in  the  United  States,  1884  to  1893 j  toith  countries  of 
production^  so  far  as  direct  imports  are  concerned. 

The  follo^ng  is  from  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  71,  Fifty-third  Congress, 
second  session: 

Pbincipal  Wool  Imports  and  Exports  op  the  United  8tatss,  with  Custom 
Duties  CoLLEcrED  by  Foreign  Countries  on  such  Exports.  1893.  Bt 
Worthinqton  C.  FoRDy  Chief  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  DjEPAJcTMSirr. 

WOOL. 
Imparit  of  clothing  wooU  and  wools  of  class  1  into  the  United  States,* 


Tear  ending 
JimeSO— 

Total. 

United 
Kingdom. 

AnHtral- 
Mia. 

British 
AfHca. 

Brasil. 

Chile. 

XJngaMj' 

I8Si 

Pounds. 
21,176,228 
11,476,889 
40.008,537 
17,968,982 
23,039,679 
29, 2M,  622 
16,649.480 
32,230.936 
60,262,796 
48,811«666 

Pounds. 

8,692,907 

4,474,266 
12,879,061 

6, 368, 770 
11,866,153 

9,957.666 
11,810,619 
20,644.818 
26, 146, 932 
28,719,251 

Pounds. 

7,865,679 

2, 120, 746 

7,680,496 

4,368,242 

6,188,191 

10,137,788 
1,40L281 
7,861,891 

16,296,946 
9,072,889 

Pounds. 

1,478,164 

1 008, 876 

2.043,644 

1,778,632 

1,008,428 

1,248,881 

1,041,896 

1, 761, 010 

1,097,181 

2,066,648 

Pounds. 
841,868 
263,487 

1,066,476 
285,028 
271.072 
887,172 
67,081 
123,271 
001,416 
847,728 

Pounds. 

77,948 

36,006 

179, 917 

520,058 

120,880 

43,087 

783,575 

814,235 

1,006,325 

604.486 

Poundi, 

2,m.oii 

12,362,321 

%SB&,M 

2,506, 411 

5^668.S« 

161,00 

007,13, 

4.72*»7Jr 

607.8U 

1886 

1880 

1887 

1888 

188B 

1810 

18W. 

1882 

18IB 

*  Tor  deaorlption  of  olasaea  of  wool  tee  pan.  876, 377,  and  878,  tarifT  law  1890. 
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These  tables,  of  coarse,  only  show  the  direct  imports  from  countries 
named,  not  those  which  came  through  London,  Liverpool,  and  other 
ports. — ^Wm.  Lawrence,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  March,  1894. 

ImporU  of  oornHng  woole  and  wools  of  CUue  8  into  the  United  Staiea,* 


Tear  ending  Jnne  30— 


1884 
1885 
1888 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Poiindt. 
4. 414, 253 
2,780,761 
7, 198. 534 
10, 721, 753 
5,639,628 
6, 871. 668 
7,058,800 
6, 667, 023 
5, 826, 574 
6.736,201 


United 
Kingdom. 

Canada. 

Pounds. 

Poundi. 

8, 414, 130 

814, 171 

2,467,037 

303, 156 

6, 298, 0i3 

312. 436 

9,600,132 

^)*^^^ 

5, 026, 821 

^8,696 

6,468,984 

243,978 

6,987.404 

209,227 

5, 527, 952 

898,341 

8,407.765 

1,039,811 

4.645,548 

1,300,062 

Tarker  in 
Europe. 

Pounds. 

343 

121,110 
680,327 
203,486 
37,931 
408,238 
145,865 
1,060,586 
704,964 


^*  For  description  of  olaasea  of  wool  see  para.  376. 377,  and  378,  tariff  law  1890. 
Imports  of  carpet  wools  and  wools  of  Class  S  into  the  United  States,* 


Tear  ending  Jnne  80~- 


1884 

1885 
1886 
liifj 

1889 
1890 
1891 
18B2 
1803 


TotaL 


Pounds. 
52,761,170 
56,839,680 
80,917,887 
85,853,296 
84,879,646 
80,891,641 
81,122,999 
90,406,690 
93,661,282 

llB,886,073 


United  King 
dom. 


Pounds. 

30,137,331 

16,489,411 

80,610,849 

84,211,038 

28, 068, 108 

87,496.853 

37,881,881 

36,863,331 

18,918,484 

36,743,906 


China. 


Pounds. 

1, 036, 766 

1, 140, 611 

3, 769. 917 

8, 270, 303 

4,628,809 

6, 746, 137 

8,467,763 

10,624,067 

13, 819, 699 

20,744,689 


Rus»ia- 
Baltio. 


Pounds. 

3,426,337 

3,914.866 

6,840,000 

4, 839. 076 

6,893,336 

4,060,363 

4,870,006 

13, 639, 847 

19,818,637 

16, 575, 731 


Rnssia — 
Black. 


Pounds. 
10,163,608 
13, 237, 036 
11,823.066 
13,728,988 
10,081,696 
7,003.087 
9, 401, 545 
10,883.888 
13.642,083 
14,269,6U 


Tear  ending  Jnne  80— 


1884 
1885 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891, 
1892 
1893 


Turkey  in 
Aaia. 

Argentine 
Sepublio. 

Chile. 

Turkey  in 
Xnrope. 

France. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

4,913,770 

6,379,390 

1,168,054 

882,056 

4,019,689 

6,466.467 

9,861,121 

1.704,509 

118,696 

1, 986, 416 

4,966,943 

10, 466, 666 

1, 775, 188 

871,440 

6. 858, 186 

8.886,438 

6,338,300 

3.008,617 

600,887 

8,660,341 

9,860,686 

11,300,684 

3,011,877 

918. 173 

9,378,088 

11,793,943 

8,279,636 

711,606 

1,401,019 

9. 783, 947 

6,617,638 

13,588,448 

1,506,086 

852,830 

6,219,191 

6,629,569 

18,641,643 

945,250 

914, 615 

5, 8.38. 292 

9, 109, 258 

18,86S,4U 

769,586 

1,398.857 

4, 787, 178 

13,816,069 

18,713,673 

1.140,468 

3,638.638 

8.091,639 

Anatria- 
Hnngary. 

Pounds. 

565,518 

106,487 

464,339 

308,408 

117.378 

643,045 

11.977 

911,727 

1,046,587 

3,846,444 


*  For  description  of  claaaee  of  wool  see  paca.  376, 877,  and  378,  tariff  law  1800. 
PBODUOTION,  PBIOES,  ETC.,  OF  WOOL. 

Of  raw  materials  nsed  in  the  textile  indastries  wool  naturally  occupies 
first  place  as  an  import.  For  some  years  the  prices  of  domestic  and 
foreign  wools  have  been  falling;  and  with  an  embarrassed  industry  in 
more  than  one  country  the  situation  promised  to  develop  a  crisis.  In 
1891  there  was  a  remarkable  increased  production  of  colonial  and  Biver 
Plate  wools,  about  18  per  cent,  ^<  an  increase  which,  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, has  never  before  been  equaled  quantitatively,  though  proportion- 
ately it  has  been  surpassed."  a  Prices  fell  with  this  enlarged  supply, 
and  would  have  fallen  more  but  for  large  purchases  by  manufacturers 
in  Bngland,  ^^not  to  feed  actual  demand,  but  simply  to  employ  machin- 
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ery."  In  1892  the  same  inflaence  was  felt,  and,  on  the  same  authority 
just  quoted,  ^^the  production  of  wool  is  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  foieea 
the  pace  of  the  consumption  at  cost  prices."  Low  as  were  the  prices 
of  wools  in  1891  they  were  lower  in  1892,  and  lower  still  in  1893.  The 
price  of  manufactured  goods  generally  was  affected  to  an  e¥en  greater 
degree  through  the  heavy  output  of  manufactures,  and  only  in  certain 
lines  of  manufjBM^tures  was  a  profit  returned. 

The  result  points  to  a  check  in  the  growth  of  production.  ^^  There 
are  indications  that  the  expanding  power  of  the  great  centers  of  pro- 
duction is  reaching  its  limits.  The  home  dips  in  Euroi>e  have  long  been 
stationary,  and  the  same  may  now  be  said  of  the  production  in  the 
United  States.  The  iUver  Plate  clip  rather  fluctuates  than  advanoes, 
tixe  average  production  of  the  past  five  years  being  but  5  per  oent 
higher  than  that  of  the  five  preceding  years.  At  the  Gape,  too,  litUe 
progress  has  been  made  since  1888.  But  in  Australia  the  productdon, 
aid^  by  a  succession  of  good  seasons,  has  risen  in  a  striking  manner, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  being  no  less  than  50  x>er  cent  k 
the  short  space  of  six  years;  and  it  is  here  that  a  check  seems  to  be 
imi>ending.  The  colonies  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  are  reported 
to  be  fully  stocked;  in  many  cases  overstocked.  It  is  the  same  in 
such  parts  of  Queensland  as  are  used  for  sheep  growing,  and  though 
pastoral  country  in  that  colony  is  still  unoccupied,  there  is  very  small 
likelihood  of  its  being  taken  up  in  the  present  state  of  prices."* 

The  full  extent  of  the  increased  production  of  wool  upon  the  esti- 
mated quantity  of  the  world's  supply  may  be  gauged  by  the  figores 
given  in  the  wool  report  of  Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Go.  In  1890  tiie 
production  of  Europe  and  Korth  America  of  raw  wool,  in  the  state  as 
received,  was  910,000,000  pounds;  in  1891,  918,000,000  pounds;  and  in 
1893,  949,000,000  pounds.  To  these  figures  must  be  added  the  imports 
of  Australasian,  Gape,  Eiver  Plate,  and  other  wools,  amounting  in  all 
to  1,034,000,000  pounds  in  1890;  1,203,000,000  pounds  in  1891,  and 
1,275,000,000  pounds  in  1892.  The  greatest  increase  was  in  Eiver 
Plate  wools,  272,000,000  pounds  in  1890,  and  368,000,000  pounds  in 
1892.  Next  in  order  came  the  Australasian  wools,  more  important 
quantitatively,  but  showing  a  less  increase  proportionately,  511,000,000 
in  1890,  and  in  644,000,000  pounds  in  1892.  The  grand  total,  therefore, 
of  the  world's  supply  in  these  years  was  1,944,000,000  pounds  in  1890; 
2,121,000,000  pounds  in  1891,  and  2,224,000,000  pounds  in  1892.  As  the 
loss  in  weight  is  nearly  50  per  cent  by  scouring,  the  net  weight  in  each 
year  was  estimated  at  1,054,000,000  pounds  in  1890;  1,137,000,000  in 

1891,  and  1,180,000,000  in  1892.  The  consumption  of  clean  wool  per 
head  of  population  in  Europe  and  North  America  was  2-57  pounds  in 
1890,  and  2*82  pounds  in  1892,  the  latter  figure  being  the  largest  per 
capita  consumption  recorded  since  1883. 

The  results  of  the  sales  of  colonial  wool  in  the  London  market  in  the 
first  half  of  1893  properly  tjall  within  the  scope  of  this  report.  In  the 
January  sales  275,585  bales  were  catalogued  against  313,132  bales  in 

1892.  In  the  April  sales  346,680  bales  were  catalogued  against  354,153 
bales  in  1892.  Out  of  these  offerings  in  1893  26,000  bales  were  pur- 
chased on  American  account  and  four-fifths  of  these  purchases,  that  is 
20,000  bales,  were  purchased  in  the  January  sales. 

The  distribution  of  these  large  quantities  of  raw  wool  for  consump- 
tion is  not  without  interest.  If  we  take  the  average  consumption  of 
wool  in  the  woolen  industries  of  Great  Britain,  Continental  Europe, 

*  Helmuth,  Schwartze  St  Co.'s  circular. 
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and  North  America  for  the  years  1889  to  1891,  we  have  Great  Britain, 
209,600,000  kilos;  Continental,  610,600,000  kilos;  North  America, 
200,400,000  kilos;  a  total  of  920,600,000  kilos.  Taking  in  like  manner 
the  consumption  for  the  year  1892  we  have  Great  Britain,  212,000,000 
kilos,  or  an  increase  of  1*12  per  cent  on  the  average  for  the  three  years 
1889-^1 ;  Continental  Europe,  564,300,000  kilos,  an  increase  of  10-5  per 
cent;  North  America,  233,300,000  kilos,  an  increase  of  16 J  per  cent. 
The  total  consumption  in  1892  was  1,009,600,000  kilos,  or  an  increase 
of  9-66  per  cent.  The  woolen  industry  of  Eiighiiul  has  thus  remained 
nearly  stationary  in  the  period  covered  by  these  figures,  while  the 
indastrles  of  Continental  Europe  and  North  America  show  large 
increases. 

Sach  was  the  general  condition  of  supplies  of  wool  in  the  foreign 
market  in  1890-'92;  large  production,  low  i)rices,  and  heavy  consump- 
tion. In  the  United  States  the  general  facts  for  the  three  years  1890-'92 
were  as  follows: 


Year. 


1891 
1802 


Nnmber 
of  sheep. 


44, 336.  072 
43.431,136 
44, 938, 365 


Average 
price. 


Value 
of  animals. 


Dollars. 
2.27 

2.51 
2.58 


Dollart. 
100.  659, 761 
108. 397,  447 
116. 121, 270 


Pounds 
of  wool.  * 


309.  474, 850 
307, 401,  507 
333, 018, 406 


*  Estimate  of  J.  P.  Truitt.  of  Philadelphia. 

U. — ImporU  of  Australcman  and  other  wools  into  the  United  States  and 

other  countries. 

(a.)  Stated  by  the  Boston  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Eeporter  of 
February  22, 1894. 

We  have  not  at  Land  statistios  showing  the  actual  number  of  pounds  of  wool 
shipped  from  each  wool-producing  country  to  Europe  and  the  United  States  as  far 
hack  as  1870,  but  will  give  you  what  are  obtainable. 

The  total  amount  of  wool  shipped  from  the  River  Plate  to  Europe  in  1886-'87  was 
329,000  bales  (800  pounds  to  the  bale) ;  to  the  United  States,  13,000  bales ;  in  1887-'88, 
to  Europe,  358,000  bales;  to  the  United  States,  16,000  bales;  in  1888-89,  to  Europe, 
402,000  bales ;  to  United  States,  19,000  bales:  in  1889-'90,  to  Europe,  303,000  bales; 
to  United  States,  14,000  bales;  inl890-'91,  to  Europe,  362,000  bales;  to  United  States, 
18,000  bales:  in  1891-92,  to  Europe,  392,000  bales;  to  Unite:!  States,  23,000 bales;  in 
1892-'93,  to  Europe,  396.000  bales;  to  United  States,  18,000  bales. 

The  total  amount  of  wool  shipped  from  Australasia  to  continent  of  Europe  in 
1883-'84  was  50,758  bales  (350  pounds  to  the  bale) ;  to  United  States,  22,575  bales;  in 
1884-'85,  to  Europe,  71,469  bales;  to  the  United  States,  6,621  bales;  in  1885-86,  to 
Europe,  63,859  bales;  to  the  United  States,  24,457  bales;  in  1886-'87,  to  Europe, 
117,099  bales;  to  the  United  States,  15,138  bales;  in  1887-^88,  to  Europe,  97,238 bales: 
to  the  United  States,  21,913  bales ;  in  1888-'89,  to  Europe,  139,083  bales ;  to  the  United 
States,  36,724  bales;  in  188^'90,  to  Europe,  233,715  bales;  to  the  United  States,  11,3^11 
bales;  in  1890-'91,  to  Europe.  270,293  bales;  to  the  United  States,  26,828  bales;  in 
1891-^92,  to  Europe,  281,402  bales;  to  the  United  States,  35,156  bales;  in  1892-'93,  to 
Europe,  407,745  bales ;  to  the  United  States,  23,863  bales.  The  season  covered  by 
the  foregoing  figures  is  from  November  to  November. 

The  total  shipments  of  wool  from  Australasian  ports  to  London  for  the  season  of 
1884-'85  were  1,033,756  bales ;  for  1885-'85, 1,042,026  bales ;  for  1886-^87, 1,048,884  bales ; 
for  l887-'88, 1,153,598  bales;  for  1888-'89,  1,157,991  bales;  for  1889-*90.  1,155,004 bales; 
for  1890-'91, 1,303,958  bales ;  for  1891-'92, 1,518,477  bales ;  for  1892-'93, 1,343,606  bales. 

The  total  shipments  of  wool  from  Cape  Colony  to  England  in  1888  were  280,186 
bales;  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  91,000  bales:  to  America,  7,968  bales;  in  1889,  to 
England,  302,816  bales;  to  the  Continent,  100,000  bales:  to  America,  7,103  bales;  in 
1880,  to  England,  278,719  bales:  to  the  Continent,  22,000  bales;  to  America,  6,724 
bales;  in  1891,  to  England,  307,6d4  bales;  to  the  Continent,  95,000  bales;  to  America, 


wool  into  Europe  and  America^  1860-1893/^ 
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Ill,  China  wools — Direct  imports. 

1.  The  Boston  Wool  and  Cotton  Re])ortery  January  14 ^  1892^  sayr. 

The  rapid  increase  in  importation  of  China  wools  is  largely  cine  to  the  opening  op 
of  new  territory  in  that  empire.  The  extension  of  railroads  is  making  their  woot 
growing  sections  accessible— 8upx)osod  to  be  immense. 

2.  The  direct  imports  into  the  United  States. 

Treasury  Department,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

Washington,  J).  C,  February  27, 1894, 

AS  TO  THB  IMPORTATION  OF  CHINA  WOOLS. 

It  was  in  1869  the  first  importation  was  made^  and  the  figures  for  each  year  since 
have  been : 


Qnantity.  I     Yaloe. 


1809,  China,  including  Hongkong  and  Singapore 

1870,  China,  including  Hongkong  and  Singapore 

1871,  China 

1872,  China 

1873,  China 

1874,  China 

1876,  China 

1878,  China 

1877,  China 

1878,  China 

1879,  China 

1880,  China 

1881,  China 

1882,  China 

1883,  China 

.gai  (  China,  combing  wools 

^°°^ }  China,  carpet  woola 

1885f  China,  carpet  wools . 


iftfis  5  ^hina,  clothing  wools. 
iwiD  ^  China,  combing  wools. 


1886,  China 

1887  ^  Qo^bing  wools 


I  Carpet  wools, 
iflflii  J  Clothing  woola. 
^*""iC.^rpet  wools... 
1880  5  (^<>i"bing  woola. 
*^°**\  Carpet  wooLs. 


C  Clothing  wools. 
1890  <  Combing  wools. 

(Carpet  wools... 

ifioi  5  Class  2 

^^^{  Class  3 

(Claasl 

1892<ClasB2 

(Clas83 

^&A ::::::::: 


Poundt. 

12,513 

9,016 

6,707 

58,310 

101 


21,271 

66.751 

208.188 

167. 819 

630,742 

4,556 

1,0:J6,766 

1, 140, 611 

330 

33 

2, 760, 917 

1,011 

3, 270. 303 

84,577 

4,  628,  309 

35. 706 

5, 745. 127 

19,106 

110.  647 

8, 457,  762 

9.532 

10, 624,  067 

9,303 

60,955 

13,819,699 

9,204 

20.744,689 


»1,W 

i,afl 


1,#» 


2.681 

9,18S 

23.354 

17, » 

63,807 

¥$ 

101.535 

101  TuS 

37 

19 

29,31 

21 

9.7»5 

385,351 

7,811 

4918a 

a.  227 

11,878 

?»,.» 

313 

1,0I5,1U 

2,4(« 

lfi,36 

1,391.  Ml 

63 

1,811,^ 


There  is  no  way  of  giving  yon  the  duties  paid  upon  those  respective  qnaiititiei, 
save  by  taking  the  tariff  law  and  multiplying  by  the  respective  duties.     Tnutiog 
this  is  what  you  wisli,  I  am, 
TonrS;  respectfully, 

WORTHINGTON  C.   FORD, 

Chief  of  Bwrean. 

3.  These  are  the  direct  importjs.  How  much  came  through  Londoa 
and  other  ports  is  not  shown  by  the  customs  returns. 

In  a  memorial  dated  June  1, 1891,  Hon.  Columbus  Delano  and  Wm. 
Lawrence  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  l^easury  and  the  commission  on 
custom-house  wool  samples  to  classify  Chinese  wools   as   first-daBS 
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wools.  (See  U.  8.  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  1,  Fifty-third  Congress,  first 
session,  March  27, 1893,  executive  session.)  They  are  being  improperly 
imported  as  third-class,  as  shown  in  this  document. 

They  are  not  made  into  carpets,  but  are  ttsed  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing — a  fact  admitted  by  the  free- wool  Boston  Wool  and  Cotton 
Reporter  of  June  15, 1893.  (See  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third 
Congi'ess,  second  session.) 

The  China  wools  thus  supplant  our  American  coarse  combing  wools 
of  the  mutton  breed. 

The  low  price  is  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  imports. 

When  the  McKinley  act  of  October  1, 1890,  became  a  law,  they  had 
not  attracted  the  attention  of  American  wool-growers,  and  hence  they 
were  not  si)ecifically  named  in  that  law,  as  they  should  have  been. 

The  total  exports  from  China  to  all  countries  have  been,  as  stated  by 
U.  8.  Consul-General  J.  A.  Leonard,  as  follows: 


Year. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

787,759 
067,841 
1, 157, 100 
1.827.086  I 
2, 645, 970 
3, 237, 885 


Year. 


1886 

1887 
1H88 
188» 
ISUO 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
3, 446, 778 
5, 140, 810 
6, 643, 350 
9, 829, 498 
10,650,152 


And  as  silver  is  legal  tender  in  China,  wool  can  with  gold  purchase 
of  silver  be  bought  at  a  heavy  discount;  the  cost  to  importers  is  almost 
nominal. 

4,  China  wools  all  used  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing  in  the  United 
States. 

That  able  and  generally  candid  free- wool  journal,  the  Boston  Amer- 
ican Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter,  of  June  15, 1893,  p.  756,  referring  to 
the  rapid  increase  and  vast  amounts  of  third-class  wools  imported,  and 
to  my  argument  before  the  committee  of  Congress  when  the  McKinley 
bill  was  under  consideration,  said: 

The  increase  for  a  series  of  years  has  averaged  about  5,000,000  pounds  annually^ 
the  itierea$e  the  present  year  being  nearly  three  limes  the  annual  average.  *  *  *  This 
large  increase  is  not  attributable  to  an  increased  consumption  by  carpet  manufac- 
tnrers;  an  analysis  of  the  imports  of  the  desa-iptians  of  wools  brought  in  would  make 
this  evident.  *  •  *  The  wools  are  being  used  for  clothing  purposes,  going  into 
men's  wear,  dress  goods,  cloakings,  overcoatings,  blankets,  knit  goods,  etc.  This  is 
potent  in  many  ways. 

*  *  *  Whatever  may  be  fairly  said  against  Judge  Lawrence  [by  free- wool  men 
and  carpet  manufacturers. — W.  L.]  there  is  a  good  deal  of  logic  in  his  position  on 
this  particular  matter.  The  consumption  of  class-three  wools  lias  become  large  enough 
to  affect  prices  of  domestic  wools — these  wools  being  a  gre<iter  factor  in  determining 
prices  of  domestic  wools  than  is  generally  believed.  When  the  McKinley  bill  was 
nnder  discussion  the  evidence  was  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  carpet  wools  was 
used  for  clothing  purposes,  mainly  for  blankets,  and  this  evidence  was  undoubtedly 
correct.  SINCE  THEN  FASHION  and  excessive  competition  in  the  goods  market 
have  made  it  possible  to  utilize  thes««  wools  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  A  tariff 
that  comprehends  protection  of  domestic  wool  sbeuld  take  cognizance  of  these  facts. 

This  is  true.  Every  pound  of  Ohina  wool  supplants  just  so  much 
American  wool. 

This,  from  a  free-wool  source,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  conditions 
have  so  changed  that  the  law  should  be  amended  to  meet  them  with 
increased  duties,  ai  d  especially  as  to  third- class  wools. 

And  it  has  been  elsewhere  shown  that  other  changes  should  be  made 
to  secure  proper  protection.    (See  Senate  Mis.  Doc  149,  &i^t  «^^oti 
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Fifty-first  Congress;  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress, 
second  session,  p.  300;  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  Fifty-third  Cougregs, 
second  session,  pp.  37-38.) 

IV.  Inadequate  protection  no  better  than  free  woot 

1.  The  classification  of  China  wool  as  class  three  was  never  intended 
by  the  framers  of  the  McKinley  act  of  1890. 

The  system  of  ad  valorem  duties SkS  to  third-class  wools  is  vicious.  It 
was  forced  on  Congress  by  persistent  eflforts  of  some  carpet  manofae- 
turers,  against  the  original  purjiose  of  Congress.  The  inadequacy  ai 
present  duties  has  been  shown  in  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  149,  Fifty- 
first  Congress,  first  session;  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35  and  Senate  Mis. 
Doc.  No.  77,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session. 

2.  Inadeqnateprote(;tionis  but  little  better,  if  any,  thau  no  protection. 
This  has  been  ably  demonstrated  in  an  editorial  in  the  Weekly  2^ew 
York  Tribune  of  February  27, 1894,  as  follows: 

SHAM  PBOTECnON. 

This  is  the  time  to  remember  that  duties  which  do  not  protect  can  only  plander 
consumers  without  doing  any  good.  If  sugar  grown  in  Louisiana  kept  alive,  bat  did 
not  advance,  with  a  duty  of  2  cent-s  per  pound,  and  has  prospered  only  since  boun- 
ties were  substituted,  it  m<iy  fairly  bo  inferred  that  a  duty  of  only  1  cent  per 
pound  would  give  the  market  to  foreign  producers,  ruin  many  of  the  plantations, 
and  prevent  the  improvements  necessary  to  make  tlie  industry  permanently  proiits- 
ble.  In  this  way  a  duty  which  is  only  almost  enough  may  crush  an  Industiy  as  com- 
pletely as  abolition  of  all  duties — a  fact  which  the  Louisiana  men  never  could  under- 
stand when  they  were  dealing  with  Northern  manufactures.  But  the  duty  which 
does  not  develop  home  production  may  and  generally  does  enhance  prices,  so  that  it 
is  paid  by  consumers  and  not  by  foreigners.  The  bounty  took  about  $10,000,000  from 
the  Treasury,  but  would  in  time  have  secured  control  of  the  markets  to  home  pro- 
ducers so  completely  that  the  cost  of  all  sugar  to  consumers  would  have  been  cheap- 
ened. Instead,  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  would  take  about  $38,000,000  from  the 
connsnmers  directly,  and  would  probably  fail  altogether  to  build  up  the  home  indus- 
try or  to  cheapen  sugar  for  the  people. 

This  is  the  principle  which  it  is  most  necessary  to  apply  in  jndging  of  the  small 
duties  which,  according  to  reports,  may  be  imposed  on  coal  and  iron  ore  and  other 
products.  The  question  is  whether  protection  is  desirable.  If  it  is,  if  it  would 
develop  home  production  and  ultimately  secure  cheaper  products,  then  it  is  infinitely 
better  for  all  concerned  that  it  should  be  sufficient  protection  to  bring  about  those 
results  surely  and  quickly.  An  inadequate  duUj^  whim  does  not  stimulate  home  ^protftr- 
ityy  can  never  bring  to  consumers  the  return  of  cheaper  goods j  nor  the  larger  benefits  of  s 
better  demand  for  American  labor  and  American  products.  In  that  case,  like  the 
inadequate  duty  of  1  per  cent  per  pound  so  long  foolishly  imposed  on  tin  plate,  the 
duty  can  protect  nothmg  and  ao  no  good,  except  that  it  may  extort  from  consumen 
of  a  particular  article  a  revenue  for  the  Treasury.  The  duties  said  to  be  contem- 
plated by  Democrats  on  the  committee  are  of  this  sort.  Such  duties  would  not  snf- 
nce  to  secure  the  advantages  of  protection  or  to  avert  the  evils  of  free  trade,  hut 
would  only  tax  the  consumers  of  one  article  rather  than  the  consumers  of  another. 

Of  course,  to  do  this  would  be  to  "keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  break 
it  to  the  hope.''  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri  have  been  making  a  tariff  for  manu- 
facturing and  mining  St<ites.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  tariff  from  such  a  source 
will  grant  anything  more  than  a  sham  protection. 

3.  BlaeJcstone  shows  how  England  gave  beal  pboteotion  by  PBO- 
HIBITING  the  importation  of  woolen  goods. 

He  says: 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  "  *  •  much  was  done  under  the  anspices  of  this 
magnanimous  prince  for  establishing  our  domestic  manufactures  hj  PROHIBITING  the 
exportation  of  English  wool,  and  [by  PROHIBITING]  THE  IMPORTATION,  « 
WEAR  OF  FOREIGN  CLOTH  or  furs;  AND  by  encouraging  cloth  workers  frf» 
other  countries  to  settle  here.     (4.  Blackstone  Com.,  428.) 

And  see  4th  Blackstone,  154,  as  to  the  oflfense  of  "  owling  " — "  tnuis- 
porting  wool  or  sheep  oat  oi  the  kingdom.''    And  for  the  euooniag^ 
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ment  of  woolgrowing  and  manufacturing  the  law  prior  to  64  George  III 
c.  96  and  c.  108,  requii-ed  the  dead  to  be  buried  in  woolen  goods.  (1 
Blackstone  Com.,  p.  58.) 

4.  The  prohibition  of  imports  is  NOT  an  extreme  measure. 

If  an  evil  exists,  and  a  complete  remedy  can  be  found,  is  it  wise  to 
adopt  only  d^ partial  remedy  and  permit  the  evil  in  i)art  to  remain! 

If  it  is  wise  to  import  a  part  o/such  wools  and  mutton  sheep  as  we 
need,  and  can  produce  here  at  fair  prices,  it  must  be  wise  to  import  all. 
If  under  such  conditions  it  is  wise  to  produce  part  here,  it  is  wise  to 
produce  all;  an  inadequate  remedy  is  but  little  better  than  no  remedy. 
Inadequate  protection  is  but  little  better  than  no  protection. 

(See  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, pp.  283-286.) 


D.  PAET  FOURTH. 

WOOL  RETROSPECT,  MAY,  1892. 

[XT.  S.  Department  of  Af^ricTilture,  report  of  the  Statistician.  Xow  series.  Ilcport  No.  95.  A  wool 
retroepect. — Freucli  tariff  and  recipri>city  treaties.  PiiblirtUud  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  by  J.  K.  JDodgo,  A.  M.,  Statistician.    May,  1892.J 

I.  A  ipool  retrospect. 

The  inqniries  concerning  the  statistical  situation  of  wool  render  necessary  an 
exposition,  which  is  briei't  but  comprehousive,  showing  tbo  estimated  annual  num- 
bers of  sheep  and  domestic  production  of  wool  since  1870,  the  average  wool  supply 
by  decades  since  1840,  the  annual  importation  of  wool  since  1870,  and  the  average 
importation  of  woolens  by  decades  since  1830.  The  iuiports  for  the  last  eight  years 
are  classified  according  to  the  present  tariff  schedules. 

The  numbers  of  sheep  have  been  estimated  with  much  care  and  labor  since  1870. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  previous  decade  no  estimates  were  made,  though  numbers 
increased  abnormally  during  the  war  period.  In  18(>6  correspou dents  were  appointed 
throughout  the  South,  bat  the  service  was  incouiplete  and  crude  in  all  sections, 
slowly  improving  and  becoming  comparativrly  eftcotlvo  by  1870.  The  large  flocks 
of  the  period  were  cut  down  ruthlessly  in  1868  and  1869  from  the  low  prices  tlirough- 
out  the  world,  the  result  of  plethora  aud  glut,  both  in  wool  and  woolens,  in  all  mar- 
kets. The  reduction  in  three  or  four  years  was  doubtless  15  to  20  per  cent,  but  the 
annual  estimates  can  not  be  made  with  reliably  close  approximation.  The  tariff  of 
1867  stayed  the  advance  tide  and  ameliorated  the  situation,  but  could  not  prevent  the 
slaughter  of  a  portion  of  the  flocks,  which  is  a  result  that  always  follows  unsatis- 
factory prices. 

From  nearly  32,000,000  sheep  in  1871  there  was  a  gradual  increase  to  over  50,000,000 
in  thirteen  years,  or  59  per  cent.  Then  a  slight  change  in  the  tariff  occurred,  lol- 
lowed  by  revenue  decisions  liberal  in  certain  directions,  and  also  coincident  with 
reduction  of  wool  values  in  foreign  markets,  precipitating  the  inevitable  effect  of 
discouragement,  and  reducing  numbers  over  7,000,(K)0  in  four  years,  or  16  per  cent. 
Since  18^  numbers  of  sheep  have  increased  and  prices  have  advanced,  with  slight 
increase  in  wool  values,  subject  to  temporary  fluctuation.  The  average  fann  values 
of  sheep  in  these  periods  of  decline  and  of  tendency  to  recuperation  are  thus  pre- 
sented: 


Ycara. 

Value. 

$2. 14 
l.dl 
2.01 
2.05 

Years. 

Valae. 

1885             

1889 

$2.13 

]ga$             

IHi^O 

2.27 

1887          .      

1801 

2.50 

img            

1«92 

2.58 

The  fall  in  the  price  of  foreign  wool  occurred  in  1882,  when  the  British  average  of 
imports  declined  from  27.9  cents  in  1881  to  24.8  centS|  but  at  the  beginning  of  1883 
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tho  average  of  our  flocks  was  $2.53,  a  little  higher  than  the  year  before,  the  deefiaa 
manifesting  itself  in  January,  1884,  when  the  average  feU  to  $2.37,  continuing  to 
drop  annually  to  1886,  and  showing  no  considerable  rise  ontil  1890. 

II. — Number,  average  price,  and  value  of  ehcep,  and  i%e  number  of  pounds  of  wool  grmn 

in  tlie  United  States  during  the  yean  1871  to  1892, 


Years. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1870 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
188G 
1887 
1888 
188U 
1800 
1891 
1892 


Number. 


31,851,000 
31, 675, 300 
33. 0U2, 400 
33, 938, 200 
33, 783, 600 
35, 935, 300 
35,804,200 
35, 740, 500 
38, 123, 800 
40. 765, 900 
43,569,899 
45,016,224 
49,237,291 
59, 626, 626 
50, 360, 243 
48, 322, 331 
44. 759, 314 
43, 544.  755 
42,  599, 079 
44, 336,  072 
43,431,136 
44, 938. 365 


Arengn 
prii;e. 


$2.33 
2.80 
2.96 
2.61 
2.79 
2.61 
2.2C 
2.26 
2.07 
2.21 
2.39 
2.37 
2.53 
2.37 
2.14 
1.91 
2.01 
2.05 
2.13 
2.27 
2.50 
2.58 


Value. 


t74, 036,  837 

88, 771. 197 

97,922,350 

88,600,569 

94, 320. 652 

93, 666, 318 

80,892,683 

80,603,062 

79,023,984 

90, 230, 537 

104, 070, 861 

106,595,954 

124,365,835 

119, 902,  706 

107,960,660 

92,443.867 

89.872,839 

89, 279, 926 

90, 640. 360 

100, 659,  761 

108, 397, 447 

116, 121, 270 


Ponndi  o( 
wool. 


153.000.011 
150.0(«0,C«t 
158,000,(01 
170.0QO.QOI 
181,000.191 

192,000.  on 

200,000,001 
208. 250.000 
211,000,000 
232,500,000 
240.00Q.OBO 
272.000.0(0 
290,000.060 
300,000.(iQO 
308.000.000 
302,000.000 
285,000,00 
269.009.000 
265,000,000 
276.000,0(0 
285, 000,  «l 


Comparing  1892  witii  187 L  the  increase  in  sheep  has  been  41  per  cent,  and  in  wool 
8G  per  cent.  This  is  only  partially  due  to  increase  in  weight  of  fleece,  as  the  in- 
crcivsed  use  of  mutton  and  lamb  gives  a  larger  proportion  of  wool  from  animals 
slaughtered  during  each  year,  and  of  course  a  larger  number  bntchered  in  propor- 
tion to  numbers  existing  at  the  date  of  enumeration.  This  tendency  will  increase, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  amateur  wool  statisticians  may  t.'ike  it  into  consideration  aod 
not  apportion  the  entire  wool  supply  among  the  animals  that  happen  to  be  alive  at 
the  date  of  enumeration,  by  wnich  they  make  the  average  weight  of  fleece  too 
large. 

III.  Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  wool  from  1870  to  1891,  inclunet. 


Years. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 

iseo 

1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Imixirta. 


PoudHs. 


49, 230, 109 

68,058,028 

122.  256. 499 

85, 496, 049 

42. 939, 451 

54, 901, 760 

44, 042,  836 

42,171,192 

48, 449, 079 

30,  0J5, 155 

128. 131, 747 

55, 964, 236 

67. 8G1,  744 

70, 575, 478 

78, 350, 651 

70, 596, 170 

129,0.>4,958 

114,038.030 

113. 558, 753 

12(5, 487. 729 

105, 431, 285 

129, 303, 648 


Value. 


$6, 743, 350 

9. 780, 443 

26, 214, 195 

20,433.938 

8,250,306 

11,072,259 

8,247.617 

7,156,944 

8,363,015 

5, 034, 545 

23. 727, 650 

9, 703, 968 

11,  096, 050 

10,949,3:a 

12, 384, 709 

8,879,923 

16, 746. 081 

16,424,479 

15, 887, 217 

17,974,516 

15,264,083 

18,231,372 


Exiiorta  of  domestic  vool.* 


Poauda. 

Value 

152,892 

|54,l2g 

25,105 

8,762 

140, 515 

96,4::4 

75,129 

I7.«f4 

319,600 

72,100 

178.  034 

62;  794 

104,768 

13,86 

70,590 

K^OIC 

347,854 

93. 3» 

60,784 

17.044 

191.651 

71.087 

71,455 

19.217 

116,170 

37,827 

64,474 

22,114 

10,393 

3,  on 

88.006 

16.730 

2,138,080 

476.374 

257,040 

78.(92 

22,164 

5.23 

141, 576 

23,06 

231,042 

33.S4S 

291,022 

I9,«3 

*  Exports  of  all  domestic  products  to  Canada  are  imperfectly  recorded,  but  a  amaU  portion  td  tbi 
shipments  by  rail  being  reported. 
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Imports  of  raw  wool  hy  gradee. 


Tear  ending 
JnneSa— 


1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 


Clothing  wools. 


Ponnda. 


21,170,228 
11,475,889 
40,968,537 
17, 963. 082 
23, 039,  U79 
29,  224, 522 
16,649.480 
32, 230, 935 


Talne. 


Total....  192,728,252 


Average 


24, 091. 032 


$4,807,636 
2,262,824 
6, 651, 260 
3, 431, 567 
4,541,242 
6,971,031 
3, 894, 760 
6,919,913 


Combing  woola. 


Pounds. 


4,414.253 
2,780;751 
7, 198, 534 
10,721,75:j 
5,639,528 
6,871,666 
7,658,806 
6,667,023 


38,480,233  51,952,314 


4,810.029 


6,494,039 


Value. 


$1. 017, 311 
669,604 
1, 608, 764 
2, 528. 560 
1, 330, 565 
1.  586, 204 
1,905,970 
1,551,490 


12,198,588 


1,524,820 


Carpet  and  other 
similar  wools. 


Pounds. 


52. 761, 
56,339, 
80.917, 
85, 352, 
84.879, 
90, 391, 
81, 122, 
90,405, 


170 
530 
887 
295 
546 


Value. 


$6, 

5. 

8, 

10, 

10, 


51110, 

999|  9, 
9. 


669,762 
047,495 
486, 057 
464,352 
015,410 
417, 190 
463,353 
759,969 


622,170,65871,113,588 


77,771,332  8,889.199108,356,403 


Total. 


Pounds. 


78,350, 
70,596, 
129,084, 
114,038, 
113,558, 
126,487, 
105,431, 
129.303, 


651 
170 
958 
030 
753 
729 
285 
648 


866,861,224 


Value. 


$12, 
8, 
16, 
16, 
16, 
17. 
15, 
18, 


884,709 
879,923 
746, 081 
424.479 
887,217 
974, 615 
264,088 
231,372 


121,792,379 


15,224,047 


TMb  "  carpet  wool/'  the  body  of  our  imports,  has  averaged  in  valae  11.4  cents  per 
ponnd  daring  the  past  eight  years,  while  the  combine  wool,  the  second  classification, 
costs  more  than  twice  as  mach,  or  23.5  cents.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  purchase  of 
only  6  pounds  in  every  100  of  this  class.  It  is  cheap  wool  that  is  wanted,  especially 
for  carpets.  Our  wool  is  largely  of  the  merino  class,  but  our  imports  of  that  char- 
acter cost  only  20  cents  since  J.883,  and  have  comprised  22  per  cent  of  our  wool 
receipts  from  foreign  sources. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  and  to  show  the  progress  of  wool  importation,  the 
records  of  seventy  years  are  presented,  not  in  annual  detail,  but  by  periods  of  ten 
years.  While  our  manufactures  were  undeveloped,  prior  to  1860,  there  was  of  course 
little  wool  imported;  in  fact,  there  was  little  used  in  comparison  with  the  present 
profuse  cousumption.  For  thirty  years  past  the  amount,  considered  in  relation  to 
the  population,  has  advanced  but  little,  notwithstanding  the  immense  increase  in 
manufacturtug,  whether  considered  abRolntely  or  with  regard  to  population. 

IV.  Net  %mportaiion$  of  wool  for  seven  decades. 


Periods. 


1821-'30 

1831-'40 

1841-^50 

1851-'60 , 

ISSl-^O 

1871-'80 

1881-1)0 


Aggregate. 


Poundt. 
16, 936. 307 
62.865.275 
139, 764,  592 
230, 106, 287 
601,611,133 
640, 916, 638 
889, 006, 571 


Annual 
average. 


Poundt. 
1,881,812 
6. 286, 628 
18, 976, 459 
23. 010. 629 
50, 161, 113 
64,091,664 
88, 900, 557 


Average 

imports  per 

capita. 


Poundi. 

•3 

-4 

•7 

•9 

1-4 

1-5 

1-6 


This  table  gives  an  impression,  possibly,  to  the  superficial  observer  of  a  large 
manufacture  of  foreign  wool  in  clothing,  which  is  not  the  case.  The  mills  use  very 
little  foreign  wool  for  such  purposes^  even  with  the  considerable  proportion  of  car- 
pet  wool  that  may  enter,  by  the  culling  and  '*  mix.ing''  processes,  into  such  fabrics, 
as  72  per  cent  of  all  imports  are  ''  carpet  wools,''  and  only  22  of  merino  and  6  of 
English  breeds,  as  is  shown  by  the  statements  of  imports  by  classifications  accord- 
ing to  existing  revenue  law. 

The  average  value  of  our  imports  for  eight  years  is  14  cents  per  pound.  The  aver- 
se value  of  British  imports  (averaging  580,014,243  pounds  per  aunum)  is  20.9  cents. 
Why  does  Great  Britain  pay  49  per  cent  more  for  wool  than  the  United  States  f 
Simply  becanse  most  of  ours  is  carpet  wool,  not  much  used  for  clothing.  The  cloth- 
ing wool  (classification  1),  which  has  been  imported  since  1883,  cost  20  cents  per 
]K)und,  the  carding  23.5  cents,  and  the  average  of  both  20.7,  almost  identical  with 
the  British  average. 

y.  In  this  connection,  as  well  as  to  show  the  course  of  the  world's  prices  and  the 
heavy  redaction  (25  per  cent)  as  compared  with  the  values  of  1880,  the  following 
official  figures  of  Great  Britain  for  eleven  years  are  given: 

S.  Mis.  124 5 
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Yean. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


Founds. 


460,960,907 
447.521,441 
484. 930. 324 
494, 428, 802 
518. 637, 800 
501,1 30,  a^7 
592, 544, 221 
573,180,904 
634, 943, 685 
696,011,487 
629,236,207 


Value. 


$127, 
124, 
120, 
121. 
126, 
101, 
108, 

117, 
125, 
138, 
131, 


474. 610 
788,306 
423,942 
008,627 
734,770 
965,439 
951,338 
957,921 
798,626 
023.040 
058,563 


Price  M 


Centa. 
27.7 
27.1 
24.B 
3LS 
244 
2i3 
U.4 
30.1 
Vki 
tt.fl 
SIl8 


A  heavy  rcclnctioii,  as  shown  by  those  fij^nres,  occurred  in  1882.  After  three  years 
of  qnito  uniform  vnlii .s  a  decline  quite  lis  heavy  occnrrcd  in  1885|  amonnting  to 
fnlly  4  cents.  The  next  year's  level  was  lower,  but  the  average,  with  this  excep- 
tion, has  been  close  to  20  cents  for  hIx  years  past. 

There  is  a  little  uncertainty  as  to  the  domestic  production  of  wool  between  1830 
and  1840,  but  the  census  enumerations  from  1840  afford  data  for  approximatioiia  of 
numbers  of  sheep  and  supply  of  wool,  which  are  thus  indicated  by  decades. 

Average  per  annum  of  total  wool  reserves  for  each  decade  since  1840, 


Periods. 


1841-'50 
1851 -'CO 
1861-70 
1871-80 
]881-'0U 


Product. 


Povndt. 

40. 0.JU,  000 

6o,  000, 000 

150, 000, 000 

1«5,575,000 

280,700,000 


Importa. 


Ponndn. 
i;;,  076, 459 
23,010.629 
50,161,113 
64,091,064 
88, 900, 557 


Total  supply. 


Ponnda. 

59,976,459 

89,010,629 

200. 161, 113 

249.666,664 

309,600,557 


Perci^ti 
•npplf. 


Povmii. 


3 

IS 
Si 
5-7 
64 


This  tabic  shows  an  incro.nao  in  the  wool  supply  from  3  pounds  per  head  to  6*6 
pounds,  move  tli.iii  donblin.j;  tho  m;inulnctiire  in  proportion  to  population. 

This  suggests  the  interesting  fact,  illustrative  of  advance  in  our  standard  of  living, 
that  the  consumption  per  head  has  also  more  than  doubled  in  the  same  time.  Fifty 
years  ago  scarcely  4  pounds  of  wool  for  each  inhabitant  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  the 
people.  Now  about  8*3  pounds  are  used,  of  which  nearly  5  pounds  are  produced  in 
the  United  States,  not  quite  1*6  pounds  are  imported  a«  wool,  and  about  1*7  pounds 
are  imported  in  the  form  of  innniifactured  goods.  This,  in  both  dates,  includes  car* 
pets  and  all  forms  of  wool  manufacture  with  material  for  clothing. 

VI.   Value  of  net  importations  of  manufactures  of  wooL 


Ten  years  ending— 

Aggregate. 

Annual 
average. 

Artnp 

vBloepff 

capito. 

1830 

$82,900,616 
130,  507, 716 
130,058,518 
313,332,730 
330,  465,  214 
395, 370, 936 
433, 459. 813 

$8,290,062 
13, 950. 772 
13,005,852 
31. 333, 273 
33,  046, 521 
39, 537, 694 
43,345,081 

leiis 

1840 

.M 

1850 

.6 

I860 

Ltf 

1870 '. 

M 

1880 

.n 

1890 

.77 

The  value  per  head  of  imports  of  all  manufactures  of  wool  was  largest  betw«iB 
1850  and  1860,  and  have  been  declining  since  in  each  decade,  and  more  rapidly  dor* 
ing  the  past  ten  years,  and  is  now  about  the  same  as  for  the  period  from  1190 1> 
1850.  What  amount  of  wool  does  this  importjition  represent!  This  subjeot  lu^ 
been  so  misrepresented  and  the  public  so  misled  that  a  correction  is  important ii 
the  interest  of  truth.  The  average  value  of  these  imports  of  ten  j'ears  past  ii 
$43,345,981.  If  foreign  manufacturers  were  so  charitable  as  to  make  no  charge  iff 
interest  on  capital,  direction,  wear  and  tear  of  plant  and  labor  of  operativee  asd 
artiBans,  the  money  would  not  buy  nearly  as  much  wool,  at  21*8  cents  per  pound,  tb* 
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nvcrn«^c  cost  to  Groat  Britain  for  ilio  poriod,  as  lias  been  repeatedly  claimed  to  be 
included  in  these  imports ;  it  would  buy  scarcely  185,000,000  pounds.  But  it  is  prob- 
able that  about  half  this  value  is  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  of  other  materials 
for  manufacture,  including  use  of  capital,  deterioration  of  plant,  and  profits  of 
mannfactare.  In  this  country  labor  and  other  cost,  including  other  material,  are 
ranch  greater  than  the  value  of  wool.  In  ISSi)  the  census  made  the  value  at  mill  of 
forei«;u  and  domestic  wool  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  '^  woolens''  $67,380,250, 
and  the  value  of  all  products  $160,606,721,  the  wool  representing  but  42  per  cent  of 
the  value.  The  percentage  of  wool  cost  in  Great  Britain  might  exceed  50  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  product  and  not  require  100,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  It  is  certain 
that  the  wool  imported  in  woolens,  exclusive  of  shoddy,  cotton,  and  other  substi- 
tutes, does  not  much  exceed  that  quantity  and  may  not  equal  it,  and  that  the  total 
requirement  for  consumption  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  less  than  500,000,000 
pounds. 

There  has  apparently  been  a  serious  misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  many  peo- 
ple of  the  magnitude  of  our  manufactures  of  wool.  The  constant  and  brilliant  prog- 
ress of  manufacture,  during  thirty  years  past,  especially  in  fancy  casimeres  and 
tissues  for  dr(»s  goods,  in  flannels  and  in  carpets,  has  brought  the  industry  to  a  high 
position  among  the  lirst  of  its  class  in  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 

An  impression  may  have  obtained  from  current  public  utterances  that  this  country 
suffers  from  poverty  of  wool  supply;  that  manufacturers  are  under  severe  stress 
from  a  paucity  of  wool  imports,  and  that  consumers  are  threatened  with  an  era  of 
relative  nakedness.  On  the  contrary,  our  domestic  supply  of  wool  is  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  any  leading  manufacturing  nation  in  the  world ;  the  wool  import 
required  to  supplement  home  supplies  is  a  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  factory 
supply,  mostly  needed  for  carpets:  nnd  the  amount  of  wool  used  in  all  forms  is 
nearly  500,00(),000  pounds,  or  a  fifth  of  the  wool  of  the  world,  while  the  population 
of  the  United  States  is  supposed  to  be  less  than  one-twentieth  of  the  population  of 
the  world.  If  Europe  required  as  much  in  proportion  to  population,  the  wool  of  the 
world  would  not  sulBce  for  a  supply,  though  all  other  people  should  dress  in  cotton 
or  in  skins  of  wild  beasts. 

VIF.  The  following  table  shows  the  net  imports  and  home  production  of  the  four 
principal  manufacturing  countries,  the  former  from  official  figures  for  1890,  the  latter 
from  estimates  in  the  wool  book  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers: 


Country. 


Francft 

UiiUerl  Kingdom. 

Uoitnl  States 

Germany 


Import*. 


Ponndit. 
371. 722. 377 
G2t»,  2:}6.  219 
129,  .'503,  &AH 
283,542,424 


ExiKirta. 


Pounda, 
39,  575.  579 

:mo,  ooc,  6i6 

2,  930. 045 
19.  872, 2G4 


Not 
imports. 


Pounds'. 
332, 146.  708 
269,  229. 603 
126,  373,  003 
263, 670, 16U 


DomoAtic 
production. 


Pounds. 

124,803,000 

147. 475. 000 

285,  000,  000 

54, 894, 000 


Supply. 


Pounds. 
456. 949, 798 
416, 704, 003 
J 10.  373,  603 
318, 564, 100 


While  the  United  Kingdom  imports  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  world's  wool,  in 
addition  to  domestic  product,  its  exports  amount  to  as  much  as  the  German  con- 
Bumption.  The  table  shows  that  our  net  supply  is  very  close  to  that  of  tho  United 
Kingdom.  There  is  little  doubt,  if  our  domestic  product  is  permitted  to  iucrease, 
that  the  United  States  will  soon  be  the  first  nation  of  the  world  in  wool  manufac- 
ture, as  it  is  first  by  long  odds  in  the  use  of  wool  by  iU  peo])le. 

This  table  also  indicates  plainly  the  superior  quality  of  the  wool  of  this  country. 
Other  countries  import  lar^^oly  wools  from  hot  and  arid  climates  and  primitive  or 
nomadic  agriculture,  which  is  apt  to  be  harsh  and  keinpy,  and  weak  or  uneven  of 
staple,  while  our  imports  are  very  small  in  proportion,  the  mass  of  our  sheep  being 
hign-grade  merino  and  English  breeds,  carefully  cared  for,  and  fed  in  rich  pastures 
in  a  temperate  climate.  Our  wool,  therefore,  is  not  excelled,  evidently  not  equaled 
by  that  of  any  other  manufacturing  country i 

VIII.  French  tariff  and  reciprocity  treaties, — In  No.  89,  October,  1891,  a  table  show, 
ing  the  tariffs  on  agricultural  products  levied  by  the  principal  countries  of  Europe- 
together  with  a  showing  of  reciprocity  treaties  negotiated  1*}''  this  Government  up 
to  that  time,  was  presented. 

Since  that  date  a  new  tariff  has  been  adopted  in  France  which  materially  changes 
the  rates  presented  in  the  report  referred  to.  Tho  new  treaty,  which  was  signed  Jan- 
nary  11,  1892,  and  went  into  effect  on  the  l.st  of  February'  following,  provides  the 
following  rates  of  duty  on  the  principal  products  of  agriculture,  the  rate  under  the 
old  tariff  being  given  to  facilitate  comparisons: 
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French  tariff. 
[Kilognuii=2  '2M6  poimdi.] 


Arfcioles. 


Old  duty. 


Animals. 

Oxon per  lOOkilM. 

Cows do... 

Calves do... 

Shoop do... 

Lambs per  head . 

Hogs per  100  kilos. 

Poultry do... 

Fresh  meats: 

Mutton do... 

Pork do... 

Beef do... 

Salt  meats : 

Pork,  linm,  and  bacon do... 

Heof do... 

Lard 

Dairy  prodnctJi: 

ililk,  Iresh per  100  kilos. 

Cheese : 

Soft do... 

Hard do... 

Buiter: 

Fresh do... 

Salt do... 

Breadstiifl's : 

Wheat do... 

Flour,  exlrnctiou  70  per  rent  and  over do... 

Flour,  oxtrnctiou  bctweeu  6U  and  70  ]>crcent ...do. .. 

Flour,  extraction  60  percent  and  less do... 

Oats,  rye.  barley,  and  com do... 

Tobacco  (G ovomment  monopolj*) 


4i$7.33 
a3.86 


Pniok 

dnty. 


\ 


I 


a.  96 


a.  19 


2.32 

L64 
Free. 


1.16 
L5i 

2.50 
2.90 

.87 

L54 

*.29 

tFree. 
Free. 


i 


LS 
!.£ 

.a 

181 

iU 

IS 
iS 

4S 

t» 

.B 

i6 


.r, 

1.M 
l.» 
IS 

.58 

Tm. 


a  Per  head. 


*  Uyo. 


t  Corn. 


An  examination  of  HHh  statement  hLows  that  there  has  been  a  considerable increaie 
in  duties  upon  ahnostall  the  items  specitied.  The  most  important  changes  are  noted 
in  the  case  of  fresh  and  salt  meats,  cheese,  lard,  and  flour. 


B.— PAET  FIFTH. 


PBIOES  OF  WOOLS  AT  DIFFERENT  PEBIODS. 

I.  Boston  prices^  1868  to  1891. 

wool  circular  of  Jnstice,  Batetiian  &  Co.,  for  May  2, 1892,  gives  the  following 

rison  of  American  and  foreign  prices : 

>wing  is  a  table  of  American  prices  for  Ohio  medinm  and  London  prices  for 

.OBtralasian  medinm  wools  as  in  blood  and  shrinkage  are  the  same  as  Ohio 

n. 

shrinkage,  blood,  staple,  and  fiber  of  an  Ohio  medinm  and  a  New  Zealand 

red  (which  is  an  Australasian  medinm)  are  identical,  and  when  sconred  it 

be  difficnit  to  determine  which  is  which.  We  publish  herein  in  parallel 
IS  the  prices  of  Ohio  and  Australasian  medium  m  the  fleece  and  also  the 
d  value,  so  that  the  difference  in  the  fleece  price  as  well  as  in  the  scoured  cost 
year  from  1868  to  the  present  time  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Owing  to  the  great 
nee  in  the  condition  in  which  Australasian  and  American  wools  are  usually 
ted,  the  comparison  of  a  New  Zealand  crossbred  shrinking  40  per  cent,  is  the 
ae  that  can  be  fairly  made  with  an  Ohio  medium.  The  difference  in  the  prices 
the  advantage  that  American  woolgrowers  have  over  their  foreign  competitors 
son  of  the  duties  that  have  existed  since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1867. 
tables  also  show  what  would  have  been  the  price  for  Ohio  medinm  wool  if 

the  London  market. 


Year. 


Ohio  medinm 

fleece. 

Shrinkage,  40 

percent. 


$0.43 
.50 
.46 
.46 
.72 
.68 
.54 
.66 
.52 
.43 
.45 
.45 
.55 
.49 
.46 
.43 
.40 
.33 
.36 
.38 
.35 
.38 
.37 
.87 


Anstralasian 

niediuTO  fleece. 

(New  Zealand 

croHsbred 

greaHe) . 

Shrinkage,  40 

per  cent. 


American 
sconred 
medium. 


.7e 


Australasian 
scoured  me- 
dium. 


Percentage 
of  cost  of 
free  wool  be- 
low pro- 
tected wooL 


60 
66| 

65 

*H 

40 

68 

64 

65| 

64 

46 

60 

40 

67 

68 

60^ 

63} 

60 

47 

48 

47 
48 
46 


.ttotm  are  in  currency.    Average,  51  per  cent. 

lat  oolonm  shows  the  per  cent  lesa  in  London  prices  than  Boston  for  years  stated. 
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The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  1889,  p.  246,  gms 
the  imports  of  the  three  classes  of  wools,  clothing,  combing,  and  carpet 
wools,  for  the  years  1867  and  1889,  inclusive.    The  report  then  says: 

The  merino  class  (clothing  wool)  takes  the  place  of  the  wool  of  the  hi|(her  cost, 
that  averaged  24'4  cents  for  the  first  period  (of  thirteen  years,  1867-1879)  and  21-5 
for  the  second  (1880-1889),  and  this  is  the  wool  which  (to  the  largest  extent)  com- 
petes directly  with  the  product  of  this  conntry.  The  third-class  (carpet  wsol) 
averaged  14.8  cents  for  the  first  period  and  12.2  for  the  second. 

These  were  the  importers'  prices  without  the  duty  added. 

II.  Prices^  1824  and  1886. 

The  Treasury  Department  Wool  Eeport  of  1887,  pp.  109,  228,  gives 
the  average  prices  for  similar  wools  from  1824  to  1886,  and  without 
quoting  the  figures  it  is  sufficient  to  say  the  American  woolgrower 
deceived  substantially  the  foreign  price  pins  the  duty.  North's  Wool 
Book,  Boston,  1892,  pp.  28-29,  gives  the  prices  from  1824  to  1891  for 
the  months  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  the  Treasury 
Department  (Switzler's  Report). 

This  result  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  other  fact  stated  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  of  1882. 

As  a  result  of  augmented  production  the  price  of  wools  has  been  reduced  to  the 
consumer,  while  at  the  same  time  the  producer  by  improving  his  stock  has  been 
enabled  to  realize  as  much  money  from  individual  animals  as  lie  secured  in  foiraei 
years.    (House  Mis.  Doc,  2d  sess..  Forty-seventh  Cong.,  part  1,  p.  28.) 

The  average  weight  of  the  fleece  increased  as  follows:  Weight  of 
fleece,  pounds,  1840, 1-9;  1850,2-4;  1860,2-7;  1870,3-5;  1880,4-8;  1887, 
6-1;  1891,  5-5.     (S.  K  D.  North's  Wool  Book,  1892,  p.  15.) 

Prices  declined  also  all  over  the  world  by  reason  of  the  vast  increase 
of  the  sheep  of  the  world.  The  world's  production  of  wool  was,  iu 
pounds,  955,000,000  in  1860, 1,295,000,000  in  1870, 1,627,000,000  in  1880, 
1,950,000,000  in  1889,  2,456,773,600  in  1891.  (North's  Wool  Baok,  92, 
97 ;  Switzler's  Wool  Report,  1887,  diagrams  9, 10,  and  pp.  226, 227 ;  Coe- 
snlar  Report,  September,  18S9,  pp.  7, 13,  165.) 

The  prices  of  wools  from  1817  to  1885  are  shown  in  Statement  No. 
17  of  Quarterly  Report,  No.  3,  series  1885-6,  of  the  Bureau  ot  Statistics. 
The  Quarterly  Report,  No.  4,  1886-7,  p.  883,  shows  the  price  from 
1877  to  1887.  The  New  York  prices  of  1882,  1883,  and  1884  are  found 
more  satisfactory  in  Statement  No.  42  in  regard  to  wool,  etc.;  in  the 
special  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  miuie  by  Joseph  Nimmo,  jr., 
Chief  of  Bureau,  September  10, 1884,  "  on  the  operations  of  the  tanfi 
act  of  March  3,  1883,  for  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1883,  tbe 
average  prices  being  as  indicated  below. 


Tear. 

Fill**. 

OentM. 
42 

40 

Medium. 

Coane. 

1882 

43 
43 
89 

Cenii- 

31 

18«3 

31 

l«fti  (.TfLniiftrv) ---,-^-,,- , ^,,   --- 

33 

The  New  York  and  Philadelpliia  prices  for  different  classes  of  wool 
from  1824  to  1887  are  shown  in  the  special  report  of  1887  on  wool,  etc., 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  (Switzler's 
Report),  table  No.  12,  pp.  110-118,  and  table  No.  69,  p.  228. 

Immediately  aftc.r  the  act  of  1867  the  paper  money  prices  of  wool 
declined,  because  of  the  increasing   value  of  such  money;  because  all 
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previoas  war  prices  declinecl;  because  ^Marge  quantities  of  army  cloth 
ing  accuraulated  during  fhe  war  were  thrown  upon  the  market  at 
exceedingly  low  prices,''  and  for  other  reasons  shown  in  the  Wool 
Eeport  of  1887,  pp.  61,  62. 

m.  Prices  in  EngXand  from  1818  to  1887. 

For  prices  in  England  from  1818  to  1887  see  Consular  Rep.  No.  127, 
April,  1891,  p.  692;  "  Our  Sheep  and  the  Tariff,"  by  Lewis,  Philadel- 
phia, 1890,  p.  101,  Table  V;  American  Economist,  March  11,  1892,  p. 
120;  same,  January  1.  1892,  p.  5;  Vol.  xxi,  Bulletin  Natl.  Assoc.  Wool 
Mfrs.,  September,  1891,  p.  248. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Natl.  Assoc,  of  Wool  Mfrs.,  Vol.  xxir,  June,  1892, 
p.  114,  says: 

The  decline  from  1867  to  this  time  "  has  been  nniversal  throughoat  the  world. 
•  *  *  During  the  entire  period  *  *  *  the  i>rice  of  American  wool  has  been 
Dearly  uniformly  higher  by  from  8  to  11  cents  per  pound  than  that  of  like  grades  of 
foreign  wools  in  similar  condition  and  of  the  same  shrinkage/' 

And  see  prices  same  Bulletin,  p.  244. 

The  same  fact  is  proved  by  comparing  the  foreign  prices  of  wool,  as 
given  in  Switzler's  Wool  Rep.,  1887,  p.  231,  with  Boston  prices,  on 
pages  228-231,  and  New  York  and  Philadelphia  prices,  on  page  109 — 
these  by  way  of  illustration  as  to  clothing  wool.  These  tables  show 
prices  as  follows: 


18S2 

1885 
18D6 


Boston 
pricen. 


09nU. 
39-2 
85-0 
37-8 
31  •! 
32*2 


The  prices  of  wools  from  1817  to  1885  are  shown  in  Statement  No,  17, 
of  Quarterly  Report  No.  3,  Series  1885-6,  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
No.  4, 1886-7,  p.  883,  shows  the  price  from  1877  to  1887.  The  New 
York  prices  for  1882, 1883,  and  1884  are  fouud  more  satisfactory  in 
Statement  No.  42,  in  regard  to  wool,  etc.,  in  the  special  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  made  by  Joseph  Nimmo,  jr..  Chief  of  Bureau, 
September  10, 1884,  "on  the  operations  of  the  tariff  act  of  March  3, 
1883,  for  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1883." 

And  see  Monthly  Rep.  Dept.  Agriculture,  May,  1892,  p.  175,  as  to 
prices;  see  also  table  of  prices,  Springer  Free  Woe  I  Rep.,  No.  601  j  1st 
sess.  53d  Cong.,  March  1, 1892,  pp.  34,  39,  41. 
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[From  the  Wool  Circular  of  Justice  Bateman  &  Co.,  February  1, 18M.) 

Imporfaiian  of  Colonial  wooU  into  Europe  and  America  at  various  tariff  periodt  Mnk 

ISGO  and  I89S,  with  approximate  value  per  bale. 


Year. 


iseo. 

1K68. 
1809. 
1883. 
1800. 
1893. 


krtn^ 

Quantity. 

vtloe  wr 
bale  in  edi;> 

liftk  money. 

Bales. 

26G,000 

£25i 

61)9,000 

1^ 

657.000 

1.253,000 

i«i 

1.090,000 

141 

2.074.000 

12| 

A  decline  of  51|  per  cent  in  thirty-three  years. 

IV.  The  prices  of  wool  in  England  in  1873  and  1891, 

These,  as  stated  by  the  Bradford  Observer  in  1891,  were  in  1873  aod 
1891  as  follows : 


Port  Phillip,  fleece  average 

Port  Phillip,  grease,  avoruge. . . . , 

Adelaide,  grease,  average , 

Cape  Easton,  average  fleece 

Buenos  Ayroe,  avernge,  greaHo. . . 
Donskoi,  avernge,  white  carding 


1873. 

1891. 

4 

i. 

26 

IH 

m 

10 

ii! 

^ 

164 

? 

7 

s 

10 

7 

{See  as  to  this  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress, 
second  session,  p.  292.) 

V.  Boston  prices^  1868- 1883. 

{See  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifby-third  Congress,  second  session, 
pp.  83,  86.) 
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Tzom  House  Bz.  Doo.,  No.  71,  Fifty-third  Concress,  second  seaRion.    By  Worthlngtun  G.  Ford,  Chief 

of  the  Bureau  of  Staustica  Treasury  Department.  | 

PRICE  OF  DOMESTIC  WOOL   IN   BOSTON  WOOL  MARKET,  YEAR  ENDING 

JUNE  30, 1893. 

VL^Botton  prioei,  June,  189iS-189S,  by  Denny,  Rice  ^  Co, 


June,  1892. 


0]iio,Pennaylvania,and  West  Virginia : 

XXX,  and  picklock 

XX 

X 

Kotl 

HouJ 

Fine  unwashed 

Unmerchantable 

Ohio  combing  No.  1  (land  |  biood) . 

Ohio  combing  No.  2  (}  blood) 

Ohio  delaine 

Ifh^higan,  New  York,  and  New  Eng- 

Xandabore 

No.l 

Ho.  2 

Fine  unwashed 

Unmerchantable 

MirhigjMi  combing  No.  1  (|  and  | 

Michigan  combing  No.  2  \i  blood) . . 

Michigan  delaine 

Kentockjr,  Indiana,  and  Missouri : 

Combing,  I  blood 

Combing,  {blood 

Combing  mraid 

Clothing,  I  blood 

Clothing,  i  blood 

Clothing,  coarse 

Texas  (scoured  basis) : 

Spring,  fine,  12monibe 

Spring,  fine,  6  to  8  months 

Spring,  medium,  12  months 

miring,  medium,  6  to  8  months 

Fall,  fine 

Fan,  medium 

Califomia  (scoured  basis) : 

Spring,  northern,  free,  12 months.. 

Spiring,  northern,  free,  6  to  8  months. 

SonthNii,  12  months 

Sonihem,  6to8months 

Fan,  free 

FaU,defecttTe 

Orsfon  (scoured  basis) : 

fastem,  No.l 

Bastem,  No.2 

VaUeyrNo.  1 

VaUey,  No.  1 

Moatana  (scoured  basis) : 

Fine 

Fine  medium 

Medium 

Wyoming  and  Utah  (scoured  basis) : 

Fine 

Fine  medium 

Medium  ........................... 

Colorado  and  New  Mexico; 

Improved 

Oarse  and  curpet 

Georgia  and  Southern 


CenU" 
32  to33 
28        29 


27 


81 
19 
22 
35 
33 
32 


27i 

33 

32 

20 

22i 

36 

34 


26 
82 
82 
19 
201 

85 
83 
29 

26 

25§ 

23 

25i 

25 

21 

58 
53 
54 
52 

Nominal. 

Nominal. 

55  57 
50  53 
52  55 
45  48 
Nominal . 
30       40 


25 
81 
31 
17 
10 

84 
32 
28 

25 
25 
21 
24 
24 
20 

57 
52 
52 
48 


August, 
1892. 


53 
50 
53 
60 

57 
55 
52 

56 
55 

60 

17 
18 
24 


56 
54 

56 
52 

69 
57 
54 

58 
57 
52 

20 
15 
26 


Oentt. 
82  to  33 
28       29 
27       271 
32|      33 


31 
19 
22 
35 
33 


82 

20 

22* 

36 

34 

38 


25 

31 
31 
17 
10 

34 
82 
28 

25 

24* 

21 

24 

24 

20 

56 

52 
52 
48 

Nominal. 
Nominal. 

55  67 
50  53 
52  55 
45  48 
Nominal. 
30       40 


26 
82 
32 
19 
20i 

85 
83 
20 

26 
25 
22 

25* 

25 

21 

58 
53 
54 
52 


53 
50 
53 
50 

56 
55 

52 

56 
54 
50 

17 
13 
24 


56 
54 

56 
52 

58 
57 
54 

57 
56 
52 

26 
15 


Septem- 
ber, 1892. 


OmU. 

32  to  83 

28   28* 


26* 

32 

31 

19 

22 

35 

33 

81 


25 
81 
81 
17 
19 

84 
32 
28 

25 

24* 

21 

24 

24 

20 

66 
52 
52 
48 
48 
45 

55 
50 
52 
46 
48 
80 

53 
50 
53 
50 

56 
65 

52 

55 
53 
50 

17 
13 
24 


27 

33 

32 

20 

22i 

36 

84 

82 


32 
32 
19 
20 

85 
33 

28* 

26 

25 

22 

25* 

25 

21 

68 
53 
54 

62 

60 
48 

57 
53 
55 
48 
60 
40 

66 
54 

56 
52 

68 
66 
58 

56 
55 
52 

20 
16 
26 


October, 
1892. 


Cent*. 
82  to  33 
28   29 


27 

19 
22 
35 
83 
81 


25 

31 
19 
10 

34 
32 
28 

25 

20 

66 
52 
52 
48 
48 
45 

55 
50 
52 
45 
48 
80 

63 
50 
53 
60 

66 
65 

52 

66 
53 
50 

17 
13 
25 


33 

32 

20 

22* 

36 

34 

82 


26 
82 
32 
19 
20 

85 
83 

28* 

26 

23 
25* 
25 
21 

58 
53 
54 
52 
52 
48 

67 
53 
55 

48 
50 
40 

56 
54 
66 
52 

68 
66 
53 

56 
55 


20 
15 
26 


Novem- 
ber, 1802. 


82  to  33 
28  20 
27  27* 
32*  33 
31*  82 
19   20 


22 
85 
33 
81 


25 

31* 
31 
17 
10 

84 
82 
28 

25 

24* 

22 

241 

24i 

20 

56 
52 
62 
48 
48 
46 

54 
50 
52 
45 
48 
30 

53 
60 
53 
50 

55 

54 
52 

54 

53 
60 

17 
13 
25 


22* 
86 
84 
82 


26 
32 
32 
19 
20 

85 
33 
28* 

26 

25* 

23 

25* 

25 

21 

57 
63 
53 
62 
52 
48 

56 
53 
55 

48 
50 
40 

56 
54 

56 
52 

57 
66 
63 

66 
56 
52 


15 
25* 


Decern* 

ber,1892. 


25* 

32 

31 

17 

19 

84 
32 

28* 

25 

20 

55 
52 
52 

48 
48 
45 

54 

50 
52 
45 
48 


58 
50 
53 
50 

66 
54 

52 

54 

53 
50 

17 
13 
25 


82* 
32 
10 
20 

85 
83 
29 

26 

25* 

23 

25* 

25 

21 

66 
68 
63 
52 
52 
48 

56 
53 
55 
48 
50 
40 

66 

52 
56 
52 

57 
55 
63 

56 
54 
52 


15 
25* 
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VL — Boston  prices,  June,  1802-1S93,  hy  Denny,  Rioe  ^  Co.— Continned. 


Ohio.Pennsylvania,an<l  Woat  Virginia ; 

XXX.  and  plck-loclt 

XX 

X 

No.1 

No.2 

Fine  unwashed 

Unmerchantable 

Ohio  combing  Xo.  1  (g  and  ^  blood) . 

Ohio  combing  No.  2  (i  blood) 

Ohio  dolnine 

Hlohigau,  New  York,  and  New  Eng- 
land: 

X  and  above 

No.  1 

No.2 

Fine  unwaahed 

Unmerchantable 

HichiKan  combing  No.  1  (j  and  \ 
blooa) , 

Michigan  combing  No.  2  (|  blood)  . 

Michigan  delaine 

Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Miasoari: 

Combing,  A  blood 

Combing,  \  blood 

Combing,  braid 

Clothing,  I  blood 

Clothing,  I  blood 

Clothing,  coarse *.... 

Texas  (acoared  basin) : 

Spring,  fine,  12  months 

Spring,  fine,  6  to  8  months 

Spring,  medium,  12  months 

Spring,  medium,  C  to  8  mouths 

Fall,  fine 

Fall,  medium 

California  (scoured  basis) : 

Spring,  northern,  free,  12  months.. 

Spring,  nortboru,  free,  6to8munUi». 

Southern,  12  months 

Southern,  6  to  8  months 

Fall,  free 

Fall,  defective 

Oregon  (scoured  basis) : 

Eastern,  No.  1 

Eastern,  No.  2 

Valley,  No.  1 

Valley,  No.2 

Montana  (scoured  basis) : 

Fine 

Fine  medium 

Medium 

Wyoming  and  Utab  (scourod  bnsm) : 

Fine 

Fine  medium 

Medium 

Colura<Iu  and  New  Mexico: 

Improved  

Coarse  and  carpet 

Georgia  and  Suuthcrn 


January, 
1893. 


OenU. 
32  to  33 
29   30 


27J 

32^ 

32 

20 

22 

35 

33 

32 


26 

32 
31 
17 
19 

34 

32 

28^ 

25 

25 

22 

25 

24i 

2U 

55 
52 
52 
48 
48 
45 

54 
50 
52 

45 
48 
30 

63 
50 
53 
50 

55 

54 
52 

54 
53 
50 

17 
13 
25 


28 

33 

32i 

21 

22^ 

36 

34 


Febru- 
ary, 1893. 


Ctnts. 
33  to  34 
30   31 


28 

33 

32 

20 

224 

35 

3:t 

32 


19 
21 

35 
33 
29 

27 

25^ 

21 


25 
21 


56 
53 

5:) 

52 
62 

48 

56 
53 
65 

to  48 

50 
40 

55 
52 
56 
52 

57 
55 

53 

56 
54 
52 

20 
15 
25^ 


Mnrrh, 
1893. 


26^  2^ 

3-J*  32i 
32'  :<2 


28^ 

34 

32i 

21J 

23 

36 

34 

33i 


27 
33 


Cents. 
34  to35 

31  32 
28^  29 
33}   84^! 

32  — 
20 


18 
21 

34 
32 
20 

26 
25 
23 


25  V  25 
-  24J 
20 


22 

35 
33 
3U 

27 
26 
24 
20 
25 


55 
52 
52 
48 
48 
45 

54 
50 
52 


66 


52 
52 
48 

56 
53 
55 


45  to  48 
48  50 
30   40 


53 
50 
53 
50 

55 
55 
52 

54 
53 
60 

17 
13 
25 


55 
52 
56 
62 

58 
66 
53 

56 
54 

52 

20 
15 
25| 


April, 
1893. 


32) 
22 

22^   23i 
35   36 


33 
32| 


27 
33 


34 
33i 


32),  32 
20  19 


22 

84 

32 
29 

26 
25 
23 
23 
24i 


22  20 


55 


53  :  52 
52 


48 
48 
45 

54 
50 
52 


46  to  43 
48  50 
30   40 


63 
60 
53 
50 

66 
55 
52 

64 
53 
60 

17 
13 
26 


55 
62 
56 
62 

68 
56 
63 

66 
54 
52 

20 
15 
25i 


CenU. 
34  to  36 

31    32 


28| 

33 

32 

20 

22 

36 

33 


29 

34 

32i 

22 

2:1 

36 

34 


May,18S3. 


32|   33) 


28)  27 
33)  32 
32):  31 
20 
22) 

36 
33 
31 

27 
26 
24 
26 
25 
22 

56 
53 
53 
52 
52 
48 

66 
53 
66 


10 
21 

34 
32 
29 

26 

26 

21 

25 

24) 

20 

55 
52 
62 
48 
48 
45 

54 
50 

r.9 


66 
53 
53 
62 
62 
48 

56 
53 


65  50 


45  to  48 
48  50 
30   40 


53 
50 
53 
50 

55 
55 

52 

64 
55 
52 

17 
13 
2& 


55 
52 

56 
66 
63 

56 
66 
63 

20 
15 
25) 


CeiUM. 

Nominal. 
28   2B 


26 
90 
30 
19 
29 
33 
30 
30 


28  26 

33  30 

32  29 

20  !  18 


22 

85 
33 
31 

27 

26 

22 

26 

25  I  23 

22  I  19 


19 

22 
30 
26 

22 

21 
19 
23 


27 
31 

20 
22 
34 
31 
32 


27 
31 
80 
19 
20 


Jnae, 

vm. 


Gmti. 
Nomiial. 
25  to36 
23   S 


2T 
27 
17 
19 
29 
27 
87 


24 
27 
26 
16 
18 


a 

» 


25 
» 

II 
11 


53 

48 
48 
45 
45 
40 

52 
47 


33  27  2S 

32  27  ?7| 

28  26  26 

24  21  a) 

23  21  22 
21  m  » 

24  23  33 
24  28  3 
20  i  IB  U 

56  48  Se 

60  43  48 

60  43  48 

48  38  45 
48  I  No  stock. 
46  ;No8tocft. 

55  I  48  a 

50  40  45 

62  45  50 


43  to  45  I  38  to  43 
45        48     40        45 


30 


55     60 
62  '  48 


50 
48 

53 
52 
50 

52 
50 
50 

16 
13 
23 


35 

52 
50 
52 


28 

45 
43 
45 


50  ;  43 

55  I  48 
54     43 

52  I  45 

1 

53  '  45 


53 
52 

18 
15 
24 


48 
45 

IS 
13 
20 


IB 

» 
41 

50 
51 
50 

a 

54 

» 

17 
14 
SI 


See  Aleo  j^cea  iu  Part  Sixtli. 


Vn.  Pricea  March  1  to  Kaveniiber  1, 1893. 

PAET  SIXTH. 

Se«  Senate  Mis.  Doc,  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress^  seconfl  session, 
pp.  43,  85. 

F. — Imposts,  Supply,  Consumption,   etc.,   op   Wool   in   thb 

United  Kingdom. 

Having  thus  shown  the  principal  sources  of  supply  from  which  the 
United  States  draws  its  imports  of  wools,  it  will  be  not  without  interest 
to  show  whence  two  other  nations  prominent  in  woolen  manufactures 
obtain  their  supplies.    I  begin  with  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  five  years,  1888  to  1892,  the  United  Kingdom  imported  the  fol- 
lowing quantities  of  wool  and  yarn: 


Calendar  year. 


1888 {^^• 

^ 1^: 

law {^^; 

1«91 \^^\ 

ia»2 {^^: 


Sheep  and 
lamba. 


834, 043, 885 
25, 849, 918 

690,011,487 
28, 361. 870 

629,  236,  209 

26,  930,  764 
716, 470, 708 

27.  856, 546 
738, 251, 203 

26, 839, 319 


Alpaca, 

Viciina,  and 

Llama. 


4,824,290 

180, 218 
4,891,570 

252,867 
3, 791, 922 

227,998 
4, 543, 362 

221,496 
4,794,901 

220,060 


Goata'  hair 
or  wool. 


21,961,538 

935,924 
20,991,573 

994,396 
16, 880, 314 

696, 738 
19, 520, 547 

881,158 
19,783,263 

889,286 


17,966,619 

2,102,223 
20,487,624 

2,443,796 
16, 546, 462 

1, 952, 595 
16, 138, 264 

1,881,213 
16,702,606 

1,927,256 


Against  these  imports  must  be  set  the  exports  of  wool.  The  quan- 
tiities  of  foreign  and  colonial  wool  exi)orted  from  England  in  the  five 
^rears  and  the  quantities  of  wool  of  domestic  production,  in  both  cases 
covered  by  a  single  classification  "  wool,  sheep,  and  lambs." 


Calendar  year. 

Domeetio 
wools. 

Colonial 
wools. 

Year. 

Domestifl 
wooAb. 

Colonial 
wools. 

X888 i^^" 

23, 588, 200 

1,016,070 

21, 768, 400 

970,760 
19,495,100 

805,296 

338,927,669 
13,786,821 

363,435,451 
15,417,521 

340, 511, 516 
14,462,643 

^^ {i^^.*.:: 

1893 {a^*.:: 

16,727,800 
701,860 

17, 928, 100 
681,720 

884, 103, 040 

■.OOO jg 

1888 \^^- 

IMA                     (Lba.. 

15, 785, 191 

430, 105, 121 

16,802,211 

Thus,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
domestic  wool  exported,  a  decrease  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  and  an  even 
^eater  decrease  in  the  value,  which  has  decreased  nearly  32  per  cent. 
^ThiB  has  resulted  naturally,  or  from  a  decline  in  the  sheep  industry  of 

8.  Mis.  ft MS 
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the  country.  The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  agricoltaral  retans 
of  Great  Britain: 


Calcudaryoar. 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

ToiaL 

Iggi 

Number. 
17, 788,  Ml 
17.957,049 
17,039,739 

Number. 
10,M5,617 
10, 777, 655 
10,240,565 

Nvmber. 

28,732,561 

Ig92 

%7^.7M 

ig^ 

27.280,134 

The  decrease  in  sheep  in  1893  was  5'1  per  cent  as  compared  with  1892, 
4-2  per  cent  as  compared  with  1891;  of  lambs,  5  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  1892,  6*4  per  cent  as  compared  with  1891,  of  total,  5*1  percent  com 
pared  with  either  year. 

Consumption  of  wool  in  the  United  Kingdom,  lSOO-1892, 


Domestio  clip  (estimated) 

Imports,  wool,  alpaca,  and  mobair 

ToUl 

Total  exports 

Left  for  home  consumption. 
Stocks  in  ports 


1890. 


Pounds. 
138, 000, 000 
650,000,000 


788,000,000 
360, 000, 000 


1891. 


Pounds. 

14S.  000, 000 
740, 000. 000 


888,000,000 
401,000,000 


428,  OOO,  000 
62, 000,  000 


4S7.000,000 
53,000,000 


isn. 


Pounii, 

153, 000,  ON 
762,000.600 


915,000.000 
448, 000,^ 


407,000.000 
40.00Q,OW 


The  principal  trade  of  Great  Britain  in  wools  is  in  sheep  or  lamH 
wool,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  obtained  from  her  colonial  iwsses- 
sions.  Thus,  in  1892,  of  a  total  import  of  738,251,203  iwunds,  635,841,- 
992  pounds  were  obtained  from  British  possessions.  The  commerce 
may  be  still  further  differentiated.  Of  the  635,841,982  pounds  received 
from  British  possessions,  514,405,795,  or  87  per  cent,  was  obtained  from 
Australasia:  82,071,288  pounds  were  supplied  from  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  South  Africa;  63,028,792  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope^  and 
19,042,496  pounds  from  Katal.  The  East  Indies  supplied  less  than 
38,000,000  pounds,  of  which  34,335,181  pounds  came  from  Bombay.  Of 
the  Australian  governments  two  have  shown  remarkable  progress  in 
the  exports  of  wool,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland,  as  follows: 


Year. 


1888 
1889 
1890 


New  South 
Wales. 


Pounds. 
149, 539,  681 
152. 267. 520 
127,402,559 


Queensland. 


Pounds. 
35,  72r,.  427 
38, 050, 208 
44, 141. 456 


Year. 


1891 
1892 


New  South 
Wales. 


Pounds. 
165, 465. 000 
181,636,021 


Queensliai 


Pounds. 

5O.502.0<Je 


As  illustrating  the  fall  in  prices  it  maybe  stated  that  the  valaeof 
the  imports  from  New  South  Wales  in  1888  and  1892  differed  by  only 
£140,000,  while  the  quantity  had  increased  by  32,200,000  pouiids. 
The  other  governments  of  Australia  have  not  shown  the  same  elastic- 
ity of  exports,  and  have  even  retrograded.  West  Australia  dechued 
from  7,141,109  pounds  in  1888  to  6,420,836  in  1892.  South  Australia 
fluctuated  from  40,120,813  pounds  in  1888  to  35,626,588  in  1890, 
49,221,000  in  1891,  and  44,625,340  in  1892;  Victoria  from  106,581,056  in 
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1888  to  92,653,966  in  1891  and  99,785,836  in  1892.  In  each  case  wool  is 
the  Staple  export  of  these  countries,  as  it  is  also  of  New  Zealand,  which 
has  increased  its  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  84,238,152  in 
1888  to  104,738,400  in  1892. 

If  we  compare  the  imports  of  foreign  wools  by  Great  Britain  with 
those  of  the  United  States  we  notice  a  diilerence  in  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply. The  United  States  obtains  a  large  quantity  from  China;  Great 
Britain  takes  only  2,907,146  pounds  from  that  country.  Great  Britain 
buys  of  South  America  about  13,000,000  pounds,  or  less  than  the  United 
States  takes  from  the  Argentine  Begublic  alone.  It  is  from  the  coun- 
tries having  connection  with  the  Mediterranean  that  England  obtains 
her  chief  imports,  outside  of  the  production  of  her  own  colonies;  but 
even  in  this  case  the  United  States  takes  more  from  Bussia  than  Great 
Britian  does.  The  principal  contributors  to  Great  Britain's  supply  on 
the  east  are  Turkey,  22,774,764  x)ound8;  Bussia,  24,403,157  pounds; 
France,  17,054,517  pounds,  and  Germany  and  Belgium,  5,370,000  pounds 
each.  There  is  hardly  a  country  in  Europe  of  any  size  that  does  not 
pay  an  appreciable  toll  in  wool  in  the  English  market,  and  this  wide 
area  of  supply  enables  the  English  market  to  meet  extraordinary 
demands  upon  her;  makes  it,  in  fact,  the  leading  wool  market  of  the 
world.  I  append  two  short  tables  which  will  illustrate  in  detail  Eng- 
land's trade  in  other  qualities  of  wool. 

(See  also  E,  Part  Fifth,  section  111,  as  to  '^  importation  of  colonial 
wool  into  Europe  and  America,  1860-1803  '^) 

Prices  of  raw  wools  in  London  market  on  December  SI  of  each  year,  1887-1802,  (a) 

[Pence  por  pound.] 


Aosirfilian : 

P.  P.,  good  average,  greasy 

P.  P.,  good  average,  scoarod  oombing 

Sydney.  aTerage,  greasy  (short) 

Adelaide,  ayerage,  greasy 

Hew  Zealand,  saper,  greasv 

Crosabred,  super,  greatiy  (tine) 

Croaabred,  aTerage,  greaay  (laodlum) 

CapOj  Eastern: 

Extra  superior,  snow-white 

Average  fleece 

Bnenoa  Ay  res : 

Good  average,  greasy,  oombing  (35  per  cent). 

Average,  greasy  (30  percent) 

Pern:  IfickUing 

Donskol:  Average,  white,  carding 

ICast  India:  PaoPathan,  yellow 

liinroln  hogs 

Alpaca,  laiay  super  fleece 

^obair,  Turkish,  fidr  average 


1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

10 

104 

12 

10 

9 

18 

19 

21 

18 

16t 

8 

84 

10 

84 

ii 

04 

7 

9 

74 

84 

11 

11 

12* 
14j 

11 

9 

12J 

12) 

13 

124 

H 

94 

11 

10 

04 

I7i 

174 

21 

18 

164 

84 

9 

11 

84 

8 

64 
5i 

? 

% 

7 

Si 

6 
5 

8 

8 

84 

84 

7| 

1 

7 

74 

74 

7 

n 

8 

84 

8i 

7 

104 
]2| 

10} 

14 

lOi 

9 

114 
121 

22 

15 

12 

134 

19 

14 

121 

1892. 


•  Helmuth,  Schwart2e  tt  Co. 


G. — ^PABT  SEVENTH,  WOOL  INDUSTRY  IN  FRANCE. 

Wools  in  the  French  market  have  reflected  the  general  situation  just 
described  in  the  English  and  American  markets.  The  permanent  com- 
mission on  tariff  values  in  1892  say: 

In  1891  we  established  a  fall  in  price  of  about  13  per  cent  on  the  average  price  o^ 
1890^  already  so  low^  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  price  could  not  fall  lower,  and  yet  if  we 
compare  the  mean  prices  for  the  two  years,  1891  and  1892,  we  find  that  Austnliu 
wool  has  fallen  by  15  '5  per  cent,  the  wools  of  the  River  Plate,  Montevideo,  by  I'd 
per  cent.  The  French  wools  by  12  to  15  percent,  according  to  the  quality.  The  bot- 
tom has  dropped  out  of  the  market.    (C'est  un  veritable  effondrement  dcs  conrs.) 

In  connection  with  prices  on  the  French  market  may  be  noted  one 
fiEbct,  or  statement,  made  by  this  commission,  the .  application  of  which 
is  not  confined  to  conditions  in  France.  Commenting  upon  the  £act 
that  wools  from  Buenos  Ayres  ruled  in  the  markets  at  about  the  same 
price  a  few  years  ago  as  Australian  wools,  it  says: 

Taking  as  a  type  a  first  quality  of  French  wool,  the  price  of  which  combed  wm 
5  francs,  the  combed  wool  of  Australia  was  4  francs  75  centimes  and  a  prime  qasiity 
of  Buenos  Ayres  was  4  '50  francs.  To>day  these  proportions  are  reversed.  The  prime 
quality  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  attained  a  vtikie  of  a  similar  grade  of  Australian  Md 
tne  price  of  the  first  quality  of  French  wool  has  often  fallen  below  the  price  of  tlie 
other  two  kinds  of  wool.  The  reasons  for  this  are  various.  It  may  be  said  in  a 
general  way  that  the  wool  of  the  River  Plate  has  greatly  improved  within  a  fev 
years.  The  sheep  raisers  of  these  countries  have  purchased  at  good  prices  breedeit 
of  the  Merino  sheep  to  improve  their  flocks,  and  these  selections  have  become  evi- 
dent in  the  production  and  improvement  of  the  wool.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  almost  everywhere  through  Europe,  wool  has  been  neglected,  and  the  efforts  of 
raisers  have  been  devoted  to  the  production  of  meat  and  increase  in  weight. 

The  types  of  wool  to  be  compared  are  no  longer  the  same.  The  grade  of  the  Si?er 
Plate  wool  has  become  superior  and  the  wool  of  France  inferior  to  what  they  wen 
formerly.  As  to  the  leveling  of  the  prices  of  River  Plate.and  Australian  woolSi  tiiit 
is  attributed  generally  to  the  fact  that  the  River  Plate  wools  are  better  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  such  woolens  as  have  been  in  favor  during  the  last  few  years. 

There  should  also  be  added  the  influence  already  mentioned  of  a  very 
largely  increased  production  in  Australian  wools,  which  depressed 
prices  of  those  wools  in  the  world's  markets,  and  must,  therefore,  ha^n 
exerted  a  depressing  effect  on  prices  of  those  wools.  The  general 
course  of  prices  of  Eiver  Plate  and  Australian  wools  (combed)  in  the 
French  market  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


January . . . 
February .  - 

March 

April 

May 

Jan6 

July 

Augast  — 
September. 
October.... 
Kovember . 
December.. 


River  Plate 
(tram  78  mm.) 


1892. 


Franes. 
4.70 
4.50 
4.40 
5.10 
4.90 
4.70 
4.70 
4.80 
4.80 
4.70 
4.75 
4.65 


Average 1 4.72 

F»ilinl8&2 0.61 

Fall  per  cent \  U.^  .... 

-Arern^efaU  in  1892,  per  cent A  ^3-'«V. 


189L 


Franei. 
6.75 
5.60 
5.50 
5.60 
5.50 
5.50 
5.30 
5.25 
5.15 
5.10 
5.00 
4.80 


5.38 


Auatralian 
(tram  86  mm.). 


1892. 


FrancM. 
4.80 
4.70 
4.60 
5.25 
4.90 
4.90 
4.70 
4.85 
4.85 
4.80 
4.83 
4.75 


\ 


4.83 

0.74 

18.30 

VL27 


un. 


Frwa- 
&» 

5l» 
5l« 
&SS 

5.85 
5.  It 
i« 
1.48 
5.35 
5J5 
5.15 
iff 


5.sr 


\ 
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Damestio  clip  of  wool  in  France. 

The  latest  available  returns  of  the  sheep  industry  in  France  are  those 
for  1891,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  general  gauge  of  the  production  of 
wool  in  1892. 


8heep — ramiit  ewes 

Lambs  over  6  months  . . 
Lpftmbs  ancler  6  months. 


Total 

Wools  obtained  from  dressed  skins. 


Total  of  dip  1891. 
Betuniofl890... 


Animals. 


yumber. 

13. 108, 000 
6, 216. 000 
2, 380, 000 


21,794,000 


Average 

woiffht  of 

aileece. 


KUot. 
2.660 
0.750 


Woolln 
the 


Kilos.  ' 
84,974,700 
4,662,000 


39,636,700 
9,109.000 


48, 805, 700 
48,621,300 


While  we  have  seen  that  Great  Britain  uses,  in  her  woolen  industry, 
less  than  one-half  of  the  total  quantity  of  wool  imported,  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  consumes  nearly  nine-tenths  of  her  imports  of  wool.  In 
1892  the  quantity  of  wool  imported  was  203,862,629  kilos.  The  quan- 
tity exported  was  21,753,217  kilos,  leaving  a  net  import  of  182,109,412 
kilos  as  compared  with  a  net  import  of  169,291,000  kilos  in  1891  and  150,- 
380,000  kilos  in  1890.  To  this  should  be  added  the  wool  obtained  from 
imported  skins  and  the  shearing  of  sheep  imported  alive  and  the  domestic 
wool  clip,  making  the  total  supply  for  French  manufactures  248,256,000 
kUos  as  against  238,932,000  kilos  in  1891  and  220,000,00^  kilos  in  1890. 
On  this  showing  France  consumes  one-quarter  of  the  entire  wool  supply 
and  about  one-half  of  the  wool  used  in  European  countries,  giving  her 
the  first  rank  in  the  countries  manufacturing  wool.  The  increase,  quan- 
titatively, in  the  wool  consumed  in  manufacture  was  greater  in  Germany 
thanin  France,  and  French  exporters,  while  setting  iiside  any  fear  of  active 
competition  on  the  part  of  England  or  the  United  States,  shielded  prin- 
cipally by  their  specialties,  expressed  their  fear  of  serious  competition 
on  the  side  of  Germany.  While  the  consumption  of  Trance  in  1892  was 
10,000,000  kilos  greater  than  in  1891,  it  was  estimated  that  the  increase 
in  Germany  was  15,000,000  kilos.  Of  the  wool  used  in  the  French 
industry  in  1892  one-fith  was  of  native  origin,  one-third  of  Australian, 
and  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  Eiver  Plate.  The  remarkable  feature 
in  this  showing  is  the  enormous  strides  in  the  imports  of  wool  from 
Australia  in  the  last  three  years: 

Kilos. 

1890 1,940,331 

1891 11,099,101 

1892 24,136,501 


H.— PAET  EIGHTH. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  WOOL,  1840-1890  AND  SINCE,  IN  UNITED  STATES. 
Comparative  per  capita  cauaumptian  of  wooU  in  th£  United  States  for  tpeoified  yean. 


Year. 


1840 
1830 
1800 
1870 
188U 
1800 
1891 


Imports  of 
wool. 


Poundi. 

9, 8»8. 740 

18. 695, 294 

26, 282, 955 

38.634,068 

99, 372. 440 

109.902,105 

119,390,280 


Home  prod- 

acts  of  wool 

preceding 

year. 


Pounds. 

36,802,114 

52,516,909 

60,264,913 

162, 000. 000 

2:^2. 600, 000 

276,000,000 

285,000,000 


Total  imports 

and  home 

production. 


Pounds. 

45,700,854 

71, 212, 263 

86, 547, 838 

200,634,068 

331,872,440 

385, 902, 105 

404,390,280 


Imports  of 
wool  in  man- 
ufactured 
goods. 


Pounds. 

81, 095. 276 

58, 178. 613 
128, 497, 923 
105, 289, 422 

95,503,641 
162,490,269 


Total  oon- 
sumption. 


Pounds. 

76, 796, 1.10 
129, 390, 876 
215,  045, 791 
305.923,488 
427,376.081 
518, 398, 374 


Percapiti 
conranp- 
tionofnv 


Pomit. 

g-3 
9« 


The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
March,  1892,  p.  113,  says  that  in  1860  our  woolen  manufacturers  con 
suined  but  85,334,890  pounds  greasy  wool,  a  per  capita  of  2-7  poundsj 
in  1890  the  consumption  had  grown  to  434,000,000,  a  per  capita  of  1 
pounds. 

Gfhe  imports  of  wool  in  mannfaotured  goods  imported  is  on  the  esti 
mate  of  3  pounds  of  wool  in  $1  in  value  of  goods  imported. 

[From  the  wool  circular  of  Justice  Bateman  &  Co.,  February  1,  1894.] 
THE  CONSUMPTION    OF  WOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  supply  of  raw  wool  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  was  about 
532,000,000  pouuds  iu  addition  to  the  importation  of  about  $38,000,000  worth  of 
imported  cloth  at  the  foreign  value.  It  is  estimated  that  the  wool  required  to  pro- 
duce these  goods  was  over  3  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  per  doUar^s  worth  of  gooda> 
This  would  therefore  make  a  total  consumption  by  the  American  people  of  nearlT 
650,000,000  pounds  of  raw  wool,  equal  to  about  27  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply. 
As  the  American  people  are  only  5  per  cent  of  the  world's  population,  and  as  thej 
use  27  per  cent  of  the  world's  production  of  wool,  the  per  capita  consumption  ifiSf 
pounds,  which  is  the  largest  by  any  nation  in  the  world.  It  is  therefore  not  siir- 
prising  that  foreigners  are  jubilant  over  the  prospect  of  beiuff  able  to  secure  t 
greater  share  of  the  United  States  market,  which  advocates  of  the  Wilson  bill  declare 
will  be  the  result  of  its  becoming  a  law,  depriving  the  American  producer  of  jnst 
so  much  of  the  American  market  as  this  bill  proposes  to  give  to  the  foreigner;  for 
whatever  additional  employment  is  thus  given  to  the  foreigner,  to  that  extent  is  tbe 
amount  of  work  for  our  own  people  lessened. 

In  1860  the  British  inaiuifacture  was  consuming  300,000,000  jwnnds 
of  wool  annually;  in  1890  less  than  470,000,000,  or  but  8  per  cent  more 
than  ours. 

The  Monthly  Eeport,  No.  95,  May,  1892,  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, says: 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  lm^0T\A  wii^  \iome  production  of  the  ibsr 
prinoip&l  manufacturing  oounttiea,  t\ie  iotm.«t  tcoxii  o^^xsiX  ^^3s«^  l^s^  1990^  tbt 
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latter  from  eatiinates  in  the  wool  book  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Mana- 
facturers : 


Coantry. 


Tranee 

Uoited  Kingdom 
Uuitod  States  ... 
Germany 


Imports. 


Po%aid$. 
371,722,877 
629,236,219 
129,  Sas,  648 
283,542,424 


Exports. 


Poundi. 

39, 575, 579 

360, 006, 616 

2, 030, 045 

10, 872, 264 


Net 
imports. 


Poundi, 
332,146,798 
269,229,608 
126,373,603 
263,670,160 


Domestic 
produotlon. 


Pounds. 
124,803,000 
147,475,000 
285,000,000 

54,894,000 


Sapply. 


Pounds. 

456,949,706 

416,704,603 

411,373,603 

318,564,160 


While  the  United  Kingdom  imports  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  world's  wool,  in 
addition  to  domestic  product,  its  exports  amount  to  as  much  as  the  German  con- 
sumption. The  table  shows  that  our  net  supply  is  very  close  to  that  of  tlie  United 
Kingdom.  There  is  little  doubt,  if  our  domestic  product  is  permitted  to  increase, 
that  the  United  States  will  soon  be  the  first  nation  of  the  world  in  wool  manufao- 
ture,  as  it  is  first  by  long  odds  in  the  use  of  wool  by  its  people, 
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PAET  NINTH. 

THE  AOOTJBAOT  OP  THE  STATISTICS  IN  THE  XJ.  S.  SENATE  MISOBL- 
LANEOUS  DOCUMENTS  NUMBERED  35  AND  77,  PIFTY-THIBD  C05- 
GBESS,  SECOND  SESSION,  VINDICATED. 

[From  tbe  Worcester  (Masa.)  Daily  Spy,  March  11, 1894.] 

The  following  is  explanatory  of  U.  8.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  Fifty- 
third  Congress,  second  session: 

OUR  WOOL  INDUSTRY — MAGNITUDE  AND  PROFIT  OF  WESTERN  SHEEP-RAISING — CBITI- 
CISM  OF  A  RECENT  ARTICLE  IN  THE  SPY  AND  A  REPLY  BY  THK  PRESIDENT  01 
THE  NATIONAL  WOOLGROWER'S  A8S0CLA.TI0N. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Spy  : 

In  an  editorial  you  gave  the  items  contained  in  a  memorial  to  Congress  fix>in  the 
flockmasters,  or  sheep-raisers,  West.  The  snms  were  so  large  that  somo  of  yonr  read- 
ers could  hardly  grasp  them,  and  in  order  in  reducing  them  to  the  caliber  of  my 
cranium  it  would  almost  seem  as  though  I  had  made  some  error  in  my  calculation. 

I  inclose  the  findings  and  ask  you  to  kindly  point  out  the  errors,  if  there  are  any. 

Number  of  flock  masters,  1,000,000;  number  of  sheep,  45,000,000;  average  for  each 
flock,  45  sheep.     Rather  a  small  flock. 

Again,  number  of  sheep,  45  000,000;  whole  value  of  sheep,  $500,000,000;  avenge 
cost  per  herd  nearly  $11.12.    Rather  high  price  on  an  average. 

Again,  whole  product  of  sheep,  $110,000,000;  deduct  for  labor,  $85,000,000;  net 
product,  $25,000,000;  number  of  flockmasters  1,000,000;  average  net  product  for 
each  owner,  $25. 

Again,  number  of  sheep,  45,000,000;  amount  paid  for  labor,  $85,000,000;  aven^ 
cost  of  labor  for  single  sheep,  $1.88;  number  of  sheep  in  each  flock,  45 ;  net  amoojit 
of  labor  for  each  flock,  $84.^. 

Again,  net  increase  on  sheep,  $25,000,000;  number  of  flockmasters,  1,000,000; 
average  for  each  flockmaster,  $25,  or  nearly  6|  cents  per  day.  If  the  figures  an 
really  correct,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  yon  class  this  as  a  *'great  industry"  so  far  as 
the  net  profits  are  concerned.  Of  course,  I  can  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
numerical  items. 

But  as  a  class  industry  that  on  an  average  does  not  bring  to  the  investor  but  6} 
cents  per  day  on  an  investment  of  nearly  $5%  can  hardly  be  called  a  success,  especially 
when  you  take  into  consideration  that  nothing  has  been  charged  up  for  p^isturage, 
hay,  oats  and  com  to  grow  the  sheep,  and  the  same  is  true  as  to  the  interest  on  the 
money,  etc. 

And  what  is  more  strange  than  all  is  that  with  a  high  protective  tariff,  that  whieb 
conduces  to  enhance  values,  so  little  is  realized  as  net  gain.  You  often  speak  of 
the  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  and  I  wonder  if  they  have  an  industry  that  pays  less. 

If  the  figures  are  correct,  is  it  not  fair  to  assume  tha.t  the  memorial  must  presume 
on  the  ignorance  of  Congress,  as  well  as  on  the  ignorance  of  the  people? 

Reader  of  Spy. 


A  REPLY  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  LAWRENCE. 

Bellkfontaine,  Ohio,  February  itO,  1894. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Worcester  Spy  : 

I  have  received  the  communication  addressed  to  the  Spy,  dated  15th  instant,  in 
which  the  writer  criticizes  the  "Memorial  of  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Associ*- 
tion  to  the  Senate,"  presented  in  that  body  8th  instant,  against  free  wool.  A  brief 
answer  seems  proper : 

I.  The  first  point  of  his  criticism  is  that  sheep  husbandry,  "bo  far  as  the  net  profits 
are  concerned,"  is  not  a  "great  industry."  The  question  of  "net  profits"  does  not 
necessarily  measure  the  magnitude  of  an  industry.  The  net  profits  of  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  during  this  year  of  threatened  free  trade  are  not  great,  but  their 
industries  are,  notwithstanding,  of  large  magnitude.  I  may  say  for  the  benefit  of 
^oor  readers  th*t  the  memorifla,  witki  \tA  v^^«ii^\c^«%,\%^^^^^^<^  <m  Senate  Misoel- 
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laneoiiB  Document  No.  77^  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  containing  127  pages, 
of  which  the  memorial  proper  only  covers  eight  pages.  All  this  is  supplementfS  to 
Senate  Miscellaneous  Document  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  con- 
taining 388  P^<B8.  These  can  be  procured  from  the  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  These  documents  show  from  official  statistics  that  in  the  year  1892  the 
products  of  our  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States  was  in  value  ^3,760,000. 
(See  Doc.  No.  35,  p.  5.)  Estimating  the  product  of  our  wool,  mutton,  and  pelts 
at  $110,000,000,  sheep  husbandry  yielded  in  1892  $26,250,000  more  wealth  than  these 
mines.  Other  comparisons  might  be  made,  but  this  shows  the  magnitude  of  sheep 
husbandry. 

II.  Your  correspondent  is  in  error  in  estimating  the  profits  of  sheep  husbandry. 
With  free  wool  our  American  sheep  husbandry  wiU  not  be  profitable — ^in  fact,  can  not 
be  made  to  pay  expenses,  and  so  will  be  substantially  destroyed.  But  with  **  full 
And  adequate  protection,''  promised  by  the  Republican  national  platform  of  1888. 
reafi^med  in  1892,  it  will  be  made  fairly  remunerative.  The  memorial  referred  to 
says: 

''The  (National  Woolgrowers')  Association  represents  more  than  a  million  flock 
masters,  owning  about  45,000,(XX)  sheep,  with  an  invested  capital  of  the  aggregate 
value,  under  normal  conditions,  of  $500,000,(XX),  expending  annually  for  labor  ^5,- 
OOOyOCiO  besides  their  own  services,  with  an  annual  output  in  wool,  pelts,  and  mut- 
ton of  more  than  $110,000,000." 

The  word  ''besides''  should  be  read  "including,"  as  may  be  seen  from  page  22  of 
the  document  No.  77,  which  gives  details  of  capital,  labor  cost,  and  profits  of  15,000,- 
000  sheep  in  1892.  The  totaflabor  cost,  including  value  of  services  of  flock  masters, 
is  put  at  $85,000,000;  the  total  product  for  wool,  mutton,  sheep,  and  pelts  at  $110,000,- 
000.  This  leaves  for  income  over  and  above  labor  cost  $25,000,(X)0,  which  is  5  per 
cent  on  the  money  invested  of  $500,000,0(X).  This,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  large  profit,  but 
it  is  more  than  the  average  net  profit  on  the  capital  invested  by  other  farmers  gen- 
erally, after  paying  them  for  their  labor.  And  besides,  I  may  add.  there  is  a  profit, 
not  in  money,  but  m  fertility  to  lands  from  sheep  husbandry,  wortn  more  than  1  per 
cent  on  the  money  invested.  And  with  "  adequate  protection  "  the  profits  of  sheep 
husbandry  would,  as  they  should,  be  increased.  By  reason  of  changed  conditions 
the  McKinley  act  of  1890  is  not  now  adequately  protective.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  $85,000,000  for  services  includes  the  labor  of  making  and  feeding  the  hay, 
oits,  and  com  for  sheep.  If  flock  masters,  or  any  other  farmers,  can  get  fair  com- 
pensation for  their  services — for  all  their  labors — and  a  fair  percentage  of  profit  on 
their  capital  invested,  they  will  be  satisfied. 

Thus  you  see  your  "Reader  of  Spy"  has  not  figured  accurately.  This  is  perhaps 
not  surprising  when  in  his  communication  he  puts  down:  "Whole  value  of  sheep 
(45,000,000),  ^00,000,000.  Average  cost  per  head,  nearly  $11.12.  Rather  high  price 
on  the  average." 

The  memorial  does  not  say  the  45,000,000  sheep  were  worth  $500,000,000,  but  it 
does  refer  to  the  "million  flock  masters  owning  now  about  45, dOO, 000  sheej).  with 
an  invested  capital  of  the  aggregate  value,  under  normal  conditions,  of  $500,000,000." 

The  capital  in  sheep  husbandry  includes  capital  in  sheep  in  1892,  $120,000,0(X), 
capital  in  farms  and  bams  for  sheep,  estimated  at  $400,000,0(X),  etc.  If  your 
cntic  would  read  the  documents  to  which  reference  has  been  made  he  would  possibly 
leam  some  things  which  may  not  have  occurred  to  him  or  been  called  to  his  atten- 
tion. 

III.  I  now  take  occasion  to  say  what  I  did  not  say  in  either  of  the  documents 
mentioned,  except  as  by  inference  from  the  wrong  word  "besides,"  that,  with  "ade- 
quate protection"  aasured  for  five  years,  sheep  husbandry  would  be  enlarged  to 
include  110,000,(XX)  sheep,  producing  all  the  wools  of  every  kind  needed  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States,  and  then  labor  would  receive  double  the  amount 
above  stated.  In  fact,  wool  in  the  older  States  is  from  80  to  90  per  cent  all  labor. 
Labor  makes  the  grass  and  hay  and  grain  that  make  the  sheep,  wool,  and  mutton. 

Nor  is  this  aU.  By  the  needed  increase  of  sheep  labor  would  receive  annually 
probably  $40,000,000  additional  to  clear  and  fence  lands,  build  sheep  bams,  ship 
increased  wool  and  mutton  to  market,  etc.,  and  this  added  demand  for  labor  would 
indefinitely  go  on  increasing  so  long  as  our  population  shall  increase,  unless  Con- 

fress  should  be  guilty  of  the  insane  and  cruel  folly  of  destroying  sheep  husbandry 
y  free  wool,  thus  sending  our  gold  to  enrich  foreign  woolgrowers,  create  financial 
panics  here,  as  in  1893,  to  the  ruin  not  only  of  woolgrowers  but  of  too  many  of  the 
I>eopIe. 

lY.  Finally,  yonr  correspondent,  by  Inference,  as  «I  suppose,  seems  to  doubt 
whether  there  are  a  million  flockmasters.  I  have  an  official  statement  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  compiled  from  the  census  of  1880,  showing  that  there 
were  then  in  the  United  States  over  a  million  flockmasters,  beaidoa  the  Qiwiiexi^  oi 
sheep  ranches.  The  latter  have  increaaed  since  1880. 
Beepeet/bJJj)  etc., 

William  ltA.WBXsci&, 
Preiideni  of  the  mtional  Wool^riADwe  Atsoo^oiUoik 


CHAPTER    THIRD. 


By  William  Lawkencb,  President  of  the  Kaiional  Woolgroxoert^  AModaiion,  Mturd^ 

1894. 

Wool  tariff  duties  as  affected: 

(1)  By  time  and  (2)  as  affected  by  (a)  PREEXISTING  (6),  PRESENT,  Ain) 

(C)  PROSPECTIVE  CONDITIONS. 

STISTISTICAL  ARGUMENT  THAT— 

I.  Inadequate  duties  ruin  siieep  husbandry. 

II.  Adequately  protective  duties  encourage  and  increase  sheep  hus- 

bandry. 
These  positions  illustrated  by  four  tariff  periods: 

I.  Under  the  ''revenue  only"  Walker  tariff  op  1846. 

II.  Under  the  protective  tariff  of  March  2,  1867. 

III.  Under  the  reduced  inadequate  tariff  of  March  3, 1883:  and 

IV.  Under  the  McKinley  protective  tariff  of  October  1,  1890. 

I.  Statistics  of  sheep  and  wool  ONE  of  the  evidences  of  the  effect  of 
A  WOOL  tariff. 

1.  The  euhjeci  discussed, 

2.  ABNORMAL  conditions  may  for  a  time  control  the  NORMAL  effect  of  a  l4iHjfor 

of  free  trade, 

3.  The  GENERAL  f^le  is  that  adequate  protection  encourages  the  growth  of  tkuf 

husbandry, 

n.  Four  periods  of  sheep  husbandry,  as  affected  by  wool  tariff  and  thi 

RESULT. 

TARIFF,  AND  THE  RESULT. 
First.   Under  the  Walker  ianff  of  1846, 
Second.   Under  tlie  protective  wool  tariff  of  March  f,  1867, 
Third.   Under  the  lower  wool  tariff  of  the  act  qf  March  3,  188S, 
Fourth.  The  imjiroved  but  still  inadequate  McKinley  act  of  October  1,  1890, 
III.  The  first  period,  1846-1867. 

1.  Freliminary  facts:  Statistics  sheep  and  wool,  1840-1894. 

2.  From  1846  to  1867  sheep  husbandry  not  prosperous  f^although  conditions  (exctftik* 

law)  favorable  to  it, 

3.  Favorable  conditions : 

a.  Demand  for  wool  by  war  of  the  rebellion  j  1861-1865, 

b.  Foreign  wool  compctHion  limited, 

0,  The  favorable  couditions  left  by  the  protective  tariff  act  of  1843. 

d,  lilaine^s  review  of  conditions  under  aot  of  1846. 

e.  Final  result — nit'ji. 

(1)  Presidont  Bucbanau's  message,  Dec.  8, 1857. 

(2)  Peter  Cooper's  evidence. 

(3)  President  Fillmore's  message,  1852. 

I^Gold  exports  1845-1861,  inclusive,  $490,217,069. 

(4)  Sonp  bouses,  1855. 

Cir^' Greeley  on  tlie  situation. 
/•  Son,  Albert  Clarke  on  the  deceptive  appearance  of  prosperity  under  (he  act  9j 
1846, 

(1)  Woolen  manilfactnres  did  not  prosper. 

(2)  All  factora  must  be  considered  to  know  tbe  real  condition. 
g.  Every  free-trade  period  ended  in  ruin, 

t'^Especially  so  as  to  sliee\)  husbandry, 
A,  The  failure  of  the  If alker  tan|f  as  a  rev«stue  xMMutt^ 
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17.  The  Rkcokd  Pkbiod— Wool  Taripf  Act  of  1867  to  Act  of  1883. 

1.  The  rates  of  dutits  under  the  act  of  1867. 

2.  StatUtiee  Mowing  increase  in  sheep  and  wool  product. 

a  Increase  in  weight  of  fleece. 

3.  If  this  act  had  continued,  AmeiHcan  sheep  would  have  been  in  1896  over  600,000,000^ 

producing  annually  over  650,000,000  of  wool — all  needed  for  our  people. 

a  Ulnstrated  by  a  diagram. 

h  Democratic  evidence  that  the  act  was  beneficial. 

4.  The  act  of  1867  gave  prosperity  notwithstanding  adverse  dbncrmal  condiiUmB* 

a  Five  adverse  abnormal  conditions. 
y.  Thk  Thiki>  Period— I7ft<20i*  the  inadequate  tariff  of  Marck  S,  1883  to  1890. 

1.  The  rates  of  wool  duties  under  the  act  of  March  S,  1888. 

2.  Causes  operating  to  injure  the  wool  industry. 

A.  The  reduction  of  duties. 

B.  The  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  as  President  in  1884. 

C.  The  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury,  December  6, 1886, 

for  free  wool. 

D.  The  President's  free  wool  meshage,  December  6,  1887. 

B.  The  passage  of  the  Mills  free  wool  bill  by  the  House  in  1888. 

F.  11)0  passage  of  the  Springer  free  wool  bill  in  the  House,  April  7, 1892. 

3.  The  beneficial  effect  of  the  election  of  Gen.  Harrison  as  President  in  1888. 

4.  Statistics  of  the  decline  of  sheep  husbandry  under  the  act  of  1883. 

VI.  The  Fourth  Period— She kp  Husbandry  under  the  Protective  McKinlbt 
ACT  OF  October  1, 1890. 

1.  Time  required  for  a  tariff  law  to  produce  its  intended  effect. 

a.  Especially  following  a  period  of  threatened  free  wool. 

2.  Beneficial  effect  of  the  McKxnUy  act. 

8.  Ben^cial  effect  of  ihe  election  of  1888^  even  in  advance  of  the  actual  passage  of 
the  McKinley  bill. 

4.  Statistics  of  the  increase  of  sheep  husbandry  under  the  McKinley  act. 

5.  This  act  if  improved  and  continued  would  somi  increase  our  sheep  sufficiently  to  sup- 

ply all  needed  wools. 

6.  Another  phase  of  the  Fourth  or  McKinley  Period. 

a  The  injury   to  sheep  husbandry  by.  PROSPECTIVE  CONDITIONS— <*# 

threat  of  free  wool, 
b  Threat  of  low  tariff  caused  financial  panic  of  1893. 
o  The  effect  of  financial  pauic  in  reducing  the  price  of  wool. 
d  Threat  of  free  wool  the  chief  cause  of  the  low  price  of  wools. 

e  Statistics  of  the  decline  of  sheep  husbandry  from  tbe  threat  of  free  wool. 

Vn.  Benefits  of  the  McKinley  laws  to  wool  growers,  by  provisions  in 
addition  to  those  for  an  increase  of  duties. 

1^  Two  McKinley  acts— the  administrative  and  the  tariff  act. 
2.  Four  benefits  of  these  acts  pointed  out  in  the  annual  address  of  William  Lawrence, 
president  of  the  Ohio  Wool  Grower^  Association,  at  Columbus,  January  12, 1892: 
a  The  increase  of  wool  duties. 
b  The  increase  of  duties  on  wool  wastes,  shoddy,  camel's  hair,  and  all 

GOAT  HAIR. 

c  Tbe  increase  of  duties  on  woolen  goods. 

d  The  "  administrative  law  "  to  prevent  frauds. 

vm.  Protection  protects. 

1.  Demonstrated  by  statistics  already  given, 

2.  Theodore  Justice  gives  facts  in  a  letter  to  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer. 

3.  8.  N.  D.  NortWs  answer  to  Hon,  William  M,  Springer. 

4.  Evidence  and  argument  from  the  American  Economist  of  February  16, 1894. 

The  propositions  stated  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  have  been  argaed 
at  some  length  in  documentsprinted  by  order  of  the  Senate.  (See  U.  S. 
Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  pp.  242- 
301,  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  ses- 
Bion,  pp. — 

By  way  of  sapplement  to  those  the  following  is  presented  as  a  more 
difitinctiye 
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STATISTICAL  ARGUMENT. 
L  Statistics  one  of  the  evidencbs  of  the  effect  of  a  wool 

TAEIFF. 

1.  The  subject  discussed. 

One  of  the  evidences  of  the  effect  of  a  wool  tariff,  whether  adequate  or 
inadequate,  will  be  found  in  the  statistics  of  sheep^  and  tcool  jprodve- 
tion. 

The  real  effect  requires  time  to  fiirnish  the  evidence  of  what  it  may 
be.  But  time  and  statistics  alone,  for  any  specific  or  limited  period  do 
not  always  furnish  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  protective 
duties,  or  the  want  of  either. 

2,  Abnormal  conditions  may  for  a  time  control  the  effect  of  a  tariff. 

A  low  duty  on  wool  may  under  certain  abnormal  conditions  in  this 
country,  be  protective  and  encourage  sheep  husbandry.  Thus  it  is 
said  that  the  tariff  of  1832,  known  as  ^^the  compromise  tariff,'' was  abun- 
dantly protective  for  the  first  five  years,  which  were  marked  by  general 
prosperity.     (Tre^isury  Department  Wool  Report,  1888,  p.  Iviii.) 

So  a  high  duty  under  other  abnormal  conditions  may /or  a  brief  tim 
fail  to  encourage  or  increase  slieep  husbandry.  (Treasury  Department 
Wool  Report,  1888,  p.  Ix.) 

But  abnormal  conditions  do  not  famish  the  general  rule,  but,  like 
other  ^^exceytion^^  prove  the  general  rule."  (Treasury  Department 
Wool  Report,  1888,  p.  Ixii.) 

• 

3.  And  the  general  rule  beyond  all  question  is  THAT  ADEQUATE 
PROTECTION  ENCOURAGES  AND  INCREASES,  INADE- 
QUATE PROTECTION  DESTROYS,  which  wUl  be  hereafter 
demonstrated. 

These  propositions  have  all  been  illustrated  in  the  history  of  sheep 
husbandry  and  wool  tariffs  in  the  United  States. 

II.   FouB   Periods   of   Sheep    Husbandry,  as   Affected  by 

Wool  Tariffs,  and  the  Result. 

An  eminent  wool  dealer,  Theodore  Justice,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  effect  of  adequate  or  partially  adequate  protective  wool 
tariff's,  and  those  not  so,  has  classified  the  number  of  sheep  and  wool 
product  into  PERIODS. 

Adopting  his  plan  and  preceding  his  periods  with  a  prior  one,  they 
may  be  made  in^  four  classes  or  periods: 

First.  Under  the  Walker  tariff,  1846,  with  a  '^  tariff  for  revenue  onlyf 

Second.  Under  the  protective  wool  tariff  act  of  March  2, 1867,  the  best 
law  yet  enacted  on  the  subject; 

Third.  The  reduced  inadequately  protective  wool  tariff  of  the  act  of 
March  3, 1S83;  and. 

Fourth.  The  improved  but  9  till  inadequate  McKinley  act  of  October 
1, 1890. 
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in. 

THE    FIRST    PERIOD — ^REVENUE    TARIFF  UNDER   TfiE    WALEJSR  LOW 

TARIFF  OF  1846. 

1.  Some  preliminary  facts — Statistics  1840-1894. 

The  effect  of  our  wool  tariffs  from  that  of  1846  to  January,  1894,  and 
the  effect  of  contemporary  conditions  may  be  seen  from  the  statistics 
of  the  number  of  sheep  and  of  wool  product,  as  follows: 


Yean. 


1840. 
I860* 
1860* 
1870* 
1880. 
1884. 
1890. 
1803. 
1894. 


Namber  of 
sheop. 


19,311,374 
21, 723, 220 
22, 471, 275 
28,  477, 591 
40, 765,  900 
50, 626, 626 
44, 336.  072 
47, 273, 553 
45, 048, 017 


Foands  of 

wool 
produced. 


35,802,114 
52,516,959 
60, 264, 913 
100, 102, 387 
240, 681, 751 
308, 000, 000 
309, 474, 856 
361,156,666 


*The  Mine  figures  for  1850,  1860,  and  1870  appear  in  the  Keport  of  1887  on  Wool,  p.  163,  by  the  chief 
of  the  Bnreaa  of  Statistica,  U.  S.  Treasury  Department.  They  are  also  adopted  by  Bdward  Tonne,  PH. 
D.,  fonnerly  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  StatiaticH,  in  the  May,  1881,  number  uf  America— a  New  York 
tariff  periodical.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimatedthe  sheep,  1870,  at  40,853,000,  with  wool  dip 
1<E2,000,000  pounds.  The  namber  of  sheep  for  other  years  are  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agn- 
caltnre. 

2.  From  the  inadequate  tariff  of  1846  to  the  protective  act  of  March 
2j  1867y  sheep  husbandry  teas  not  prosperous^  although  the  conditions 
in  this  country  were  of  the  most  favorable  character  to  aid  it. 

Assuming  this  to  be  true,  it  follows  that  adequately  protective  duties 
are  essentisd  to  the  prosperity  of  sheep  husbandry  in  the  United  States. 
And  this  will  be  demonstrated. 

The  tarilt  of  1846,  known  as  "the  Walker"  revenue  only  "tariff," 
which  was  wholly  inadequate  on  wools,  was  only  30  per  cent  ad  val- 
orem^ reduced  in  1857  to  24  per  cent.  The  result  was  that  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860  was  only  748,055, 
equivalent  to  3  J  per  cent.  And  the  increase  in  wool  was  only  7,747,954 
pounds;  and  all  this  under  the  ixio^t  favorcMe  cmiditions  for  sheep  hus- 
bandry.   Some  of  these  conditions  will  be  named: 

3.  Favorable  conditions. 

a.  The  war  of  the  Eebellion  commenced  in  April,  1861,  and  continued 
until  1865. 

This  made  an  immense  demand  for  wool  and  woolen  goods,  and  led 
to  the  inadequate  wool  tariff  acts  of  1861  and  1864. 

Notwithstanding  these  abnormal  conditions,  favorable  to  sheep  hus- 
bandry, especially  after  April,  1861,  the  increase  in  sheep  from  1840  to 
1870,  a  period  of  30  years,  was  only  9,166,217,  which  did  not  at  all 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  and  demand  for  wool. 

And  from  1860  to  1870,  with  all  the  war  demand  and  duties  somewhat 
but  still  inadequately  protective,  by  the  acts  of  1861  and  1^^4^  t\i^ 
increase  in  sheep,  according  to  tlie  census  returns,  was  from  ^2kA1\,^1^ 
in  1860,  to  28,477,591  in  1870,  an  increase  of  only  6,006,516, 
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h.  The  foreign  wool  production  and  hence  competition  was  then  oomj^oinr 

tively  limited. 

This  may  be  seen  in  the  statistics  of  the  world's  production  of  wools 
from  1810  to  1890  in  the  chapter  of  statistics.  This  was  favorable  to 
domestic  sheep  husbandry,  but  still  it  did  not  increase  w  ith  tbe 
demands  of  our  population. 

0.  Favorable  conditions  resulting  from  the  protective  tariff  of  18i2. 

Under  the  wise  protective  tariff  of  1842  there  was  fostered  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  which — as  has  been  truly  said — blasted  a  long  time,  like 
the  momentum  of  a  heavy  train.  Many  new  manufacturing  plants 
were  established  which  their  owners  struggled  to  use  and  make  profit- 
able. We  had  just  entered  upon  a  great  extension  of  the  railroad 
system,  and  tbis  opened  up  vast  fertile  regions  and  gave  access  to  rich 
mines  and  primeval  forests.  There  was,  indeed,  a  large  measure  of 
prosperity  for  some  industries^  not  because  of  the  "Walker  tariff,"  bui 
in  spite  of  it.  This  has  been  well  shown  with  the  ABNOEALAL 
CAUSES  thereof: 

d.  Blain^s  revieto  of  conditions. 

There  was  an  extraordinary  series  of  incidents  which  are  thas 
described  by  Hon.  James  6.  Blaine: 

Coeval  with  President  Polk's  approval  of  the  tariff  bill  oame  the  declaration  of 
war  with  Mexico.  That  led  to  a  demand  for  more  than  lOO^OOO  men  for  enlistment 
and  camp  followers,  aiid^  caused  an  outlay  of  $150,000,000  beyond  the  ordincry  crpen- 
ditnres  of  government  w'ithin  the  ensuing  two  years.  Before  the  great  Btimolns  given 
to  all  departments  of  trade  by  these  large  disbursements  began  to  lessen,  a  great 
famine  occurred  in  Ireland.  That  led  to  an  altogether  unprecedented  export  of 
breadstuffs,  and  that,  of  course,  brought  large  shipments  or  money  from  Europe. 
Before  the  effect  produced  on  our  trade  by  the  famine  had  ceased  the  European  revo- 
lutiona  of  1848  began,  and  trade  and  manufactures  over  the  whole  conthient  from 
Madrid  to  St.  Petersburg  were  disturbed,  and,  in  many  cases,  thrown  into  hopeless 
confusion  and  panic.  This  stopped  importations  and  gave  to  Iho  American  manu- 
facturer a  far  larger  field  than  no  would  have  had  if  a  normal  condition  of  business 
had  existed  in  Europe.  While  these  causes  were  in  fuU  operation  and  were  prodQ^ 
ing  a  prodigious  effect  upon  our  prosperity,  the  whole  country  was  electrified  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1848  by  the  tidings  that  gold  had  been  discovered  in  Cidifornia, 
which  we  had  acquired  only  a  few  months  before  from  Mexico.  The  precious  metal 
flowed  to  us  in  rich  streams  from  the  Pacific  slope  for  the  next  six  years  and  opened 
avenues  of  trade  unknown  before. 

It  was  a  historic  epoch  in  the  advancement  of  the  country,  and  when,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1854  the  output  of  gold  showed  signs  of  decline,  a  European  war  suppued 
fresh  stimulus  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  The  three  leading  powers  of  Europe, 
as  powers  were  then  reckoned,  England,  France  and  Russia,  engaged  in  a  giants' 
contest  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  confusion  which  resulted  through- 
out Europe  fbr  the  next  two  and  a  half  years  afforded  a  rich  harvest  for  the  United 
States.  Peace  came  in  1856.  The  spindles  and  wheels  and  looms,  the  forges  and 
factories  and  furnaces  of  Great  Britain  and  France  were  set  going  with  renewed 
energy.  The  seas  were  once  more  uuvexed,  and  Russia  poured  forth  her  grain  in 
the  markets  of  western  Europe  to  compete  with  the  shipments  from  America. 

We  were  no  longer  sustained  by  some  extraordinary  accident  like  war,  or  famine, 
or  revolution  abroad,  or  the  discovery  of  vast  deposits  of  the  precious  metal  at  home. 
I  need  not  tell  the  result.  The  panic  of  1857  came  upon  the  country  with  crushing 
and  disastrous  effect. 

And  that  was  the  downfaU  of  the  famous  tariff  of  1846.  When  left  to  standalone 
it  stood  Just  one  vear.  The  people  had  not  sufficiently  heeded  the  tremendous  inJla- 
ences  of  the  accidental  causes  I  have  cited,  and  mistakenly  belieyed  tbAt  the  ten 
j^eara  of  proapenty  were  due  to  a  low  Twenuft  taxvff . 

(See  U.  S.  Senate  JMis.  Doc.lJo.a5,T?\&^->iXm^Q^wi\BK5ia«i^^«^ 
sion,  p.  209. 
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e.  Final  result — ruin. 

But  the  ^naZ,  the  inevitable^  the  ruinous  effects  of  laio  duties  came. 

(1)  In  1857,  President  Buchanan,  in  his  message  of  December  8,  said: 

In  the  midst  of  nnsurpassed  plenty  in  aU  the  productions  and  in  aU  the  elements 
of  national  wealth,  we  nnd  our  manufactures  suspended,  our  public  works  retarded, 
our  private  enterprises  of  different  kinds  abandoned,  and  thousands  of  useful 
laborers  thrown  ont  of  employment  and  reduced  to  want. 

(2)  Peter  Cooper,  a  great  business  man,  philanthropist,  and  Demo- 
crat, who  lived  through  those  times  and  had  also  experienced  two  other 
periods  of  depression  caused  by  tariffs  dictated  by  the  Southern  wing 
of  his  party,  thus  describes  the  result: 

Once  more,  in  1846,  however,  did  the  serpent — properly  represented  by  British 
Free  Traders — make  his  way  into  Paradise,  and  now  a  dozen  years  elapsed,  in  the 
coarse  of  which,  notwithstanding  'the  discovery  of  California  mines,  money^  com- 
manded a  rate  of  interest  higher,  as  I  believe,  than  has  ever  been  known  in  the 
coantry  for  so  long  a  period  of  time.  British  iron  and  cloth  came  in  and  gold  went 
out,  and  with  each  successive  day  the  dependence  of  our  farmers  on  foreign  markets 
became  more  complete.  With  1857  came  the  culmination  of  the  system,  merchants 
and  manufacturers  being  ruined,  banks  being  compelled  to  suspend  payment,  and 
the  Treasury  being  reduced  to  a  condition  of  bankruptcy  nearly  approaching  that 
which  had  existed  at  the  close  of  the  free-trade  periods  commencing  in  1817  and 
1834.  In  the  three  years  that  followed  labor  was  everywhere  in  excess;  wa^es  were 
low ;  immigration  fell  below  the  point  at  which  it  had  stood  twenty  years  before ;  the 
home  market  for  food  diminished,  and  the  foreign  one  proved  so  utterly  worthless 
that  the  whole  export  to  all  the  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  amounted  to  but  little  more  than  $10,000,000. 

(3)  In  1852  President  Fillmore,  in  a  message  to  Congress  pointed  out 
the  following  evils  resulting  from  it: 

The  first  is  the  effect  of  large  importations  of  foreign  goods  upon  our  currency. 
Mo9t  of  the  gold  of  California,  as  fast  as  it  is  coined,  finds  its  way  directly  to  Europe  in 
payment  for  goods  J) urchased.  In  the  second  place,  as  our  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  broken  down  by  competition  with  foreigners,  the  capital  invested  in  them 
is  lost,  thousands  of  honest  and  industrious  citizeus  are  thrown  out  of  ernployment, 
and  the  farmer  to  that  extent  is  deprived  of  a  home  market  for  the  sale  of  his  surplus 
prodnce.  In  the  third  place,  the  destruction  of  our  manufacturers  leaves  the  foreigner 
without  competition  in  our  market,  and  he  consequently  raises  the  price  of  the  arti- 
cles sent  here  for  sale,  as  is  now  seen  in  the  increased  cost  of  iron  imported  from 
England. 

[In  the  volume  of  Commerce  and  N"avigatiou  for  the  fiscal  year  1893, 
page  CLXj  the  table  of  exports  of  gold  in  excess  of  imports  is  shown  to 
be  from  1845  to  186 1 ,  inclusive,  the  enormous  sum  of  $490,217,069.  The 
product  of  gold  in  the  United  States  from  1845  to  1861  was  $697,036,769. 
(See  Beport  Director  of  the  Mint  for  1892,  p.  163.)  With  adequate  pro- 
tection during  all  our  history,  this  country  would  now  have  more  gold 
and  more  wealth  than  any  other  nation  of  the  world. — ^W.  L.l 

(4)  In  1855  public  soup  houses  were  opened  by  charity  in  Few  York 
and  other  cities  to  keep  the  unemployed.from  starving,  and  Horace  Gree- 
ley plainly  stated  the  situation  and  the  cause  in  the  following  language: 

The  making  of  roads  is  stopped,  factories  are  closed,  and  houses  and  ships  are  no 
longer  being  Duilt.  Factory  liands,  roadmakers,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  labor- 
ers are  idle,  and  paralysis  is  rapidly  embracing  every  pursuit  in  the  country.  THE 
CAUSE  OF  ALL  THIS  STOPPAGE  OF  CIliCULATION  IS  TO  BE  FOUND  IN 
THE  STEADY  OUTFLOW  OF  GOLD  TO  PAY  FOREIGN  LABORERS  FOR  THE 
CLOTH,  THE  SHOES,  THE  IRON,  AND  THE  OTHER  THINGS  THAT  COULD 
BE  PRODUCED  BY  AMERICAN  LABOR,  BUT  WHICH  CAN  NOT  BE  SO  PRO- 
DUCED UNDER  OUR  PRESENT  REVENUE  SYSTEM. 
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/.  Albert  Clarke  on  the  deceptive  appearance  of  prosperity. 

Hon.  Albert  Clarke,  in  a  very  able  and  unanswerable  article,  from 
which  much  of  the  foregoing  is  taken,  in  further  accounting  for  tbe 
apparent  and  temporary  prosperity  for  some  branches  of  industry,  under 
the  abnormally  favorable  conditions  existing  during  the  operation  of 
"The  Walker  Tariff,"  shows  how  free  traders  erred  in  estimating 
prosperity — 

By  iDgenioiuly  delasive  atatements  in  comparing  decades  by  percentages  that  are  not 
calculated  from  a  common  ha»e.  The  error  of  this  method  may  be  shown  thus:  If  a 
man  who  has  $1  to-day  gains  another  to-morrow,  his  wealth  has  increased  100  per 
cent^  but  if  he  is  worth  $1,000  the  next  day  and  on  the  next  gains  $900,  his  wealtli 
has  increased,  in  the  same  length  of  time  as  before,  only  90  per  cent,  llias,  by 
omitting  the  actual  figures  of  growth  and  calculating  the  percentages  from  two 
di£ferent  bases,  the  free-trade  writers  have  actually  made  $1  look  larger  than  $900. 

(1)  Bliode  Island  woolen  manufactures  in  proof. 

I  will  demonstrate  this  by  citing  the  woolen  manufactures  of  Rhode  Island. 
Stated  in  percentages,  the  growth  from  1850  to  1860  was  187  per  cent;  next  decade 
78,  next  116,  and  next  32 ;  which,  according  to  your  method,  would  indicate  to  a 
casual  reader  that  the  growth  was  greater  during  the  Walker  decade.  But  here  are 
the  actual  figuresof  the  value  of  the  product:  1850.  $2,400,000;  1860,  $6,900,000;  1870, 
$12,300,000;  1880,  $26,600,000;  and  1890,  $35,200,000.  Thus,  after  thirty  years  of  pro- 
tection, the  product  was  more  than  five  times  as  great  as  it  was  after  ten  years  of 
Walker  tariff.  Measured  by  the  population  of  the  State,  it  was  $40  per  capita  in 
1860  and  $102  in  1890.  The  growth  from  1850  to  1860  wad  only  4^  millions,  but  from 
1880  to  1890  it  was  13*6  millions.  Now,  which  do  you  prefer,  the  percentage  or  the 
fact;  the  shadow  or  the  substance;  the  10  pounds  of  additional  tissue  that  convert 
a  boy  into  a  youth,  or  the  50  pounds  extra  that  change  a  youth  into  a  manf 

Two  decades f  whole  country. 

What  is  true  of  that  one  industry  in  Rhode  Island  is  true  in  varying  degrees  of 
others  and  of  the  whole  country.  *  Leaving  out  the  war  and  inflation  period  and 
comparing  the  normal  decades  1850  to  1860  and  1870  to  1880,  we  fi.nd  that  the  gain  in 
the  annual  production  of  all  our  mauufactures  in  the  former  period  was  $866,684,000, 
and  in  the  latter  it  was  $2,176,000,000,  which  is  equal  to  150  per  cent  in  favor  of  the 
protection  decade. 

(2)  All  factors  must  be  considered. 

The  bane  of  economic  discussion  is  not  altogether  in  erroneons  methods  of  com- 
parison like  that  which  I  have  exposed,  but  it  is  more  frequently  in  omitting  some  of 
the  factors  which  produce  the  result.  For  example,  we  may  have  a  good  currency  and 
a  poor  tariff  and  prosper,  or  we  may  have  a  good  tariff  and  a  poor  currency  and  not 
prosper;  but  the  proof  is  abundant  and  overwhelming  that  when  other  conditions 
Sfre  alike  favorable,  the  protective  policy  favors  general  prosperity  vastly  more  than 
any  non-protective  policy  ever  has  or  can.  For  it  not  only  keeps  money  at  home, 
diversifies  industries,  and  gives  general  employment  and  high  wages  to  labor,  but  it 
also  promotes  a  freer  exchange  of  necessary  imports  and  exports  than  does  tlie  reve* 
nue  tariff  of  Great  Britain  or  the  bungling  Walker  or  Wilson  adjustments  of  duties. 

[Boston  Homo  Market  Ballotin,  Maroh  1, 1894.] 

g. — Every  free-trade  period  ended  in  ruin. 

It  is  a  historic  fact,  as  lamentable  as  it  is  true,  that — 

Every  period  of  inadequate  tariff  ha^  resulted  in  depressing  the  wool 

industry. 
In  the  Special  Report  on  the  Sheep  Industry  of  the  United  States  by 

the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1892,  p.  240,  the  effect  of  the  low- wool 

tariff  of  1846  is  thus  stated: 

The  tariff  of  1846  was  ruinous  to  the  fine-^ooV  m^vksA.T'^  ^^  ^^\S\a^<L  states.    At 
that  date  many  factories  were  producing  'bxo9ti^c\o\\i  «c^«X  \si.  ^^i;\si&!^'^  \f^  vo^^^&ai^ 
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nuaiiy  and  Great  Britain.  Large  quantities  of  fine  Saxony  and  Spanish  merino 
\,  equal  in  many  respects  to  that  produced  in  Saxony,  France,  or  Spain,  was 
L  in  Massachusetts  and  adjoining  States,  and  found  a  ready  market  at  fairly 
aerative  prices.  But  when  that  tariff  went  into  operation  the  American  man- 
urer  could  not  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  and  vast  capital  of  the  Old  World; 
quently,  the  manufacture  of  broadcloth  was  abandoned  and  so  absolutely  that 
SO  there  was  scarcely  a  loom  in  the  United  States,  making  that  kind  of  goods, 
machinery  released  from  m<iking  broadcloth  was  employed  in  fabricating 
im  and  coarse  fancy  cassimeres,  which  required  a  coarser  and  longer  stapled 
than  fine  broadcloth.  But  the  farmer  could  not  change  his  sheep  so  quickly; 
were  fine  wooled,  and  with  the  loss  of  the  broadcloth  trade  the  value  of  fine 
suffered  depreciation ;  the  sheep  were  valuable  for  wool  only.  Their  carcasses 
:  small,  their  lambs  small,  and  tne  sheep  being  tender,  rendered  them  scarcely 
aerative;  the  breeds  were  suffered  to  run  out  and  the  cultivation  of  fine  wool 
learly  destroved  in  the  State  and  seriously  affected  in  every  other  State. 
e  flocks  that  had  been  bred  upon  common  sheep  and  become  fine- wooled  ones 
now  crossed  back  into  coarse-wooled  flocks.  It  was  under  this  system  that 
y  200,000  fine-wooled  sheep  in  1845  were  reduced  to  72,290  in  1856.  And  the 
affeeted  quite  as  disastrously  coarse- wool  growing. 

h. — The  failure  of  the  Walker  tariff  as  a  revenue  measure. 

id  it  is  shown  by  Mr.  Clarke  that  as  a  revetiue  measure  <<  the  Walker 
f  was  an  utter  failure ;  that  in  1846,  the  year  when  the  Walker  tariff 
enacted,  the  public  debt  was  only  915,550,202.  It  increased  from 
nception  tx)  the  close  of  the  Walker  tariff,  $13,149,621.  That  is, 
otal  revenues  fell  short  that  much  and  the  customs  revenue  fell  short 
r9O,806.  When  the  actual  result  was  seen  in  1861,  THE  VERY 
^  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND  WHO  HAD  MISTAKENLY  VOTED 
REDUCE  THE  TARIFF  IN  1857  VOTED  UNANIMOUSLY, 
)  THAT  TOO  BEFORE  THE  WAR  BROKE  OUT,  FOR  THE 
JRILL  TARIFF  OF  1861,  WHICH  WAS  FOR  BOTH  REVE- 
3  AND  PROTECTION. 

le  receipts  from  other  sources  during  the  life  of  the  Walker  tariff 
a  success.  They  came  largely  from  railroad  and  mining  develop- 
}.  And  during  the  five  years  when  the  customs  revenue  exceeded 
expenditure — 1850  to  1854,  inchisive — extraordinary  conditions 
ailed,  which  the  framers  of  the  tariff  had  no  reason  to  anticipate, 
2ly,  an  output  of  $290fiOO^OOO  of  gold  from  the  California  mines  and 
uilding  of  7^699  miles  of  railroad^  both  of  which  abnormally  increased 
rts  and  therefore  the  customs  revenue. 

Lose  unusual  conditions  misled  the  statesmen  of  that  day.  They 
led  to  think  that  although  the  expenditures  exceeded  the  customs 
Que  during  the  last  three  years  of  that  tariff  by  $8,205,305,  the 
p  revenues  would  keep  up,  and  so  they  reduced  the  tariff'.  This 
ed  so  much  foreign  competition  that  it  crippled  our  resources^ 
lired  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  brought  a  panic,  and  thus 
ited  the  expectations  of  revenue.  During  the  four  years'  life  of 
tariff  of  1857,  the  expenditures  exceeded  the  customs  receipts  by 
234,116.  By  1860  the  credit  of  the  United  States  had  become  so 
kired  that  it  was  lower  than  that  of  some  of  the  States  or  even  of 
mt  individuals.  Money  had  to  bo  borrowed  to  pay  interest.  Five 
^nt  bonds  were  offered  and  some  of  the  bids  were  made  at  dis- 
t8  of  24  and  36  per  cent.  January  1, 1861,  the  Secretary  of  the 
snry  was  obliged  to  seU  $500,000  of  bonds  at  a  discount  of  12  per 
So  much  for  the  effect  of  the  Walker  tariff  and  its  successor  of 
ame  sort  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

9.  Iflis.  5 17 
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What  the  tariff  of  1842  would  have  done. 

The  tariff  of  1842,  which  the  Walker  tariff  repealed,  yielded  a  snr- 
plus  daring  its  four  years'  existeuce  of  $16,888,967,  aud  ex-Secretary 
Thompson  has  calculated  that  if  it  had  been  continued  during  the 
eleven  years  of  the  Walker  tariff,  it  would  have  yielded  $193,474,637 
more  than  the  Walker  tariff  did,  so  that,  instead  of  a  debt  of  $21,790,805 
there  would  have  been  a  surplus  of  $171,683,832. 

IV.  Second  Period— The  Peotective  Wool  Tariff  Act  of  1867. 

1.  The  rates  of  duties. 

The  first  and  onl^f  partly  justn  sufficient^  and,  for  the  time  it  was  in 
force,  effectual  protection  for  wool  was  given  by  the  tariff  act  of  March 
2a  1867 — adequate  as  to  clothing  wools,  but  not  so  an  to  others.  This 
act  classifies  wools  into  clothing,  combing,  and  carpet  wools.  It 
imposed  duties  as  follows: 

On  clothing  wooU^  unwMhed:  Value  32  cents  per  ponnd  or  less.  10  cents  per  ponod 
and  11  per  cent  ad  valorem;  value  exceeding S2  cent«  per  pound,  12  cents  per  poimd 
and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem;  washed,  double  duty. 

On  oomhing  wooU :  Value  32  cents  or  lees  per  pounds  10  cents  per  pound  and  11  p«i 
cent  ad  valorem;  ysdue  exceeding  32  cents  per  pound,  12  cents  per  pound  and  10  par 
cent  ad  valorem. 

On  carpet  wools:  Value  12  cents  per  pound  or  less,  8  cents  per  pound;  value  over 
12  cents  per  pound,  6  cents  per  pound. 

On  all  classes  scoured,  treble  duty. 

2.  Under  the  operation  of  this  law  the  wool  industry  prospered. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  from  1860  to  1870,  chiefly  under 
the  operation  of  the  prior  law,  before  the  act  of  1867  had  ftiU  effect, 
amounted  to  6,006,676  or  27  percent;  but  from  1870  to  1880  the  increase 
in  number  wa«  12,288,309  or  about  44  per  cent;  and  in  1884  our  sheep 
numbered  50,626,626.  Our  wool  product  increased  faster  than  our 
sheep ;  that  is,  "  the  average  weight  of  fleece  rose  from  2^  and  SJ  pounds 
to  5  and  5J  pounds,  according  to  location  (See  North's  Wool  Book, 
1892,  p.  15,  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc,  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second 
session,  p.  289;  Wool  Report,  Treasury  Department,  1887,  P.  xjlit). 

Thus  the  wool  industry,  for  the  flrst  time  in  our  history,  grew  rapidlj, 
was  prosperous  and  remunerative  under  the  act  of  March  2,  1^7,  aod 
up  to  act  of  March  3, 1883.* 

*  The  number  of  ebeep  and  product  of  wool  for  the  years  specified  were  an  ahoim 
in  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depurtment,  Wool  Report  1887,  Bureau  Statistics,  p.  uxi- 
LXXii.    Also  Appendix,  Table  No.  8,  p.  16^  and  Table  No.  20,  p.  164,  as  follows: 


Yean. 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1875 
1876 
1677 
1878 
1879 


Kiiinber  of 
slieep. 


21. 723, 220 
22, 471, 275 
28,477.»51 
33, 783, 600 
35, 9'J5,  300 
35, 804. 200 
35, 740,  500 
38, 123, 800 


Prod  act  in 
pounds. 


52,516,950 

60, 264, 913 

100, 102, 387 


Yean. 


1880 
18S1 
1882 
1883 

1S.S4 

is<<r) 


232, 500, 000 


1SS6 
1887 


Namber  of 
ahoep. 


40. 765. 900 
43, 769,  899 
45. 016.  224 

49.  237.  201 

50,  626.  n26 
50, 901),  243 
48, 322, 331 
44, 759, 314 


Product  IB 
poiudt- 


340,«l:si 

272. 000.  e» 

300,0«)lW 

308.tW.WP 


The  census  fiffures  are  found  on  pages  162-163  of  the  report.    They  give  th«  num- 
ber ofsiieep  1880,  35,192,074,  and  woo\  ipTo(V\5iCi\.240,QJ^lJ51  pounds. 
Tbe  Bgurea  on  page  164  are  tlioa©  o\'  tiVift  \3c\\«fcX\»m«viX.  ^1  k^^\^\aA\ 
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From  1880  to  Jauuary,  1884,  sheep  increased  24  per  cent;  1880, 
40,765,900  sheep  to  50,626,626  in  January,  1S84.  This  was  the  result  of 
the  protection  given  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1867,  the  best  protection  in 
our  history.  North's  Wool  Book  for  1892,  adopting  the  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  says  the  wool  product  of  the  United  States 
in  1872  was  150,000,000,  and  in  1884  it  was  300,000,000  pounds,  an 
increase  of  100  per  cent. 

The  wool  product  shows  by  its  increase  the  beneficial  effect  of  pro- 
tection. Adopting  the  figures  already  given,  product  1880, 240,681,751 
pounds;  product  1884,  308,000,000  pounds,  the  increase  is  over  24  per 
cent. 

Theodore  Justice  adopts  the  following  estimates  of  woololip : 


Pounds  of  wool  grown,  .  .     ,  ' 

i^Z^'noo'ooo  \  Inore"**  ot  lOJ  per  cent  in  three  yeMs:  law  of  1867.    Duty,  12J 

1^-320:400;000  r  «*"**  P*' l'"""^-  — 

(See  U.  8.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  chart  at 
pa^e  54.) 

And  Mr.  Justice  gives  the  following: 

Number  of  sheep  in  1868,  the  first  year  after  the  tariff  law  of  1867,  was  38,991,912 
sheep,  valued  at  $2.17  ^er  head,  making^  a  total  value  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
Stnt't'S  of  $84,612,449,  yielding  a  clip  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
180,000,000  pounds,  l)ut  estimated  by  the  great  statisticians,  James  Lynch,  of  New 
York,  and  J.  B.  Truitt,  of  Philadelphia,  of  162,350,000. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  1884,  the  year  when  the  tariff  reduction  of  the  law  of 
1883  went  into  effect,  50,626,626  sheep,  valued  at  $2.37  per  head,  valued  at  $119,902,706 ; 
estimated  by  the  Agricultural  Department  300,000,090  pounds;  estimated  by  the 
trade  statisticians,  James  Lynch,  of  New  York,  and  J.  B.  Truitt,  of  Philadelphia, 
at  337,000,500  pounds.  The  number  of  sheep  in  1893,  46,000,000,  valued  at  $2  per 
head,  total  valuation,  $90,000,000;  estimated  by  the  trade  experts,  J.  B.  Truitt  and 
others,  at  329,410,542  pounds.  For  additional  valuable  wool  statistics  refer  to  the 
wool  book  compiled  in  IS92  by  S.  N.  D.  North,  of  the  National  Association  of  Woolen 
Manufacturers. 

(See  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  page  82.) 

3.  If  the  oust  of  1867  had  continued  in  force  American  sheep  would  be  in 
1895  over  100^000^000^  producing  annually  over  650,000,000  pounds  ojf 
wool. 

The  wool  circular  of  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  March  1, 1894,  adopt- 
ing figures  somewhat  dift'erent,  reaches  the  same  result,  and  says: 

GROW  OUR  WOOL  AT  HOME. 

The  American  sbeep  husbandry  under  adequate  protection  haa  twice  made  such 
rapid  headway  in  the  increase  of  flocks  as  to  lead  to  the  assurance  that  with  the 
continuance  of  that  protection  we  would  soon  produce  the  total  amount  of  wool 
consumed  by  this  country.  During  the  last  twelve  years  of  the  tariff  law  of  1867  the 
the  American  clip  increased  100  per  cent,  that  increase  beiug  from  170,000,000  pounds 
in  1873  to  over  340,000,000  ])ouud6  in  1884.  If  the  duties  had  not  been  lowered  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  same  ratio  of  increase  would 
have  continued,  in  which  case  we  would  have  produced  in  1895  over  650,000,000 
pounds,  which,  including  the  raw  wool  imported  in  the  shape  of  manufactured 
goods,  Is  the  total  amount  of  wool  consumed  by  this  country.  A  serious  check  to 
the  growth  of  the  wool  industry  was  given  by  the  reduction  of  duties  by  the  act  of 
March  3,  1883. 

The  actual  increase  during  the  period  alluded  to  above  is  illustrated 
by  the  solid  black  lines  extending  from  left  to  right  in  t\\e  iciWom\i% 
diagram.    The  dotted  lines  which  continue  in  the  same  dvrectvow  vsv^v 
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cate  the  time  at  which  we  would  arrive  at  the  production  of  our  entire 
home  consumption  of  wool. 

a.  Illustration  by  a  diagram. 

Diagram  showing  that  the  rate  of  increase  from  1873  to  1884  under 
the  protectiveintiuence  of  the  tariff  law  of  1867,  if  coutinued  at  the  same 
ratio  until  1895  the  wool  clip  of  the  United  States  would  then  have 
reached  650,000,000  pounds  which,  including  the  wool  contained  in 
imported  goods,  is  all  that  is  annually  consumed  by  the  American  peo- 
ple at  the  present  time. 


1S78.  1384.  18S5. 


I 


J ^rtj 


170.000,000.  340,000,000.  690,000.000. 


h.  Democratic  evidence  that  the  act  of  1867  was  beneficial. 

In  the  Beport  of  Hon.  William  P.  Switzler,  chief  of  the  Treasury 
Department  Bureau  of  Statistics  (Wool  Beport,  p.  XLIII),  it  is  said: 

In  1870  the  number  of  sheep  was  28,677,951  and  the  wool  clip  100,102,387  pounds. 
THE  MOST  RAPID  INCREASE  EVER  ATTAINED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  BEGAN 
IN  1869  AND  CONTINUED  until  1884  [when  the  tariff  was  reduced  bv  the  act  of 
1883],  BOTH  IN  NUMBER  OF  SHEEP  AND  WEIGHT  of  clip. 

And  this  increase  woald  have  continued,  and  the  result  predicted  by 
Justice  Bateman  &  Co.  would  have  followed,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  during  a  portion  of  the  period  in  whi^h  the  act  of  1867  teas  operating 
there  were  abnormal  circumstances  tending  to  retard  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  and  in  the  wool  product, 

4.  The  protective  tariff  gave  prosperity  notwithstanding  adverse  abnormal 
conditions.  Abnormal  conditions  tending  to  retard  the  prosperity  oftkt 
wool  industry. 

The  number  of  sheep  (1)  was  largely  increased  by  the  demand  for 
wool  during  the  war,  from  1861  to  1865.  (2)  The  number  was  further 
increased  from  1865  to  1868,  in  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  a  highly 
protective  wool  tariff  bill,  introduced  in  Congress  in  1866,  thus  making 
the  number  abnormal,  in  view  of  then  existing  conditions.  (3)  Then 
this  increase  in  sheep  and  wool  products  was  met  with  excessive  import* 
of  foreign  wool,  in  anticipation  of  the  new  tariff*.  (4)  The  great  accn- 
mulations  of  woolen  goods  during  and  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  (5) 
the  increase  of  sheep  in  foreign  countries,  and  as  a  consequence,  the 
regular  decline  in  wool  prices  all  over  the  world. 

Switzler's  [Democratic]  WoolEeport  of  1887,  p.  Lx.,  proves  all  these 
five  points.    It  says: 

(1-2)  Confident  of  the  passage  of  the  [wool]  tariff  introduced  in  1866,  and  which  hid 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  the  farmers  of  the  ooiuitry  increased 
their  flocks,  especially  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  the  growth  of  wool  rapidly 
increased,  in  the  expectation  of  a  great  rise  in  prices  consequent  upon  ^e  high  ntes 
of  duty  imposed.  •  *  *  (3)  The  long  delay  between  the  inception  of  the  bill  and 
its  final  passage  [in  the  act  of  March  2,  1867]  resulted  in  large  importations  under 
the  old  [low]  tariff;  consequently,  when  the  tariff  actually  went  into  operation  the 
market  was  overstocked.  (4)  In  addition  to  this,  large  quantitieji  of  army  clotbiof 
accnmalated  during  the  war  were  thtownM^on  the  market  at  exceedingly  low  priwa 

[by  aaction  sales  under  the  antboiity  oi  xVi©  "Wwt  \i«^^T\»\!a»\i\\  «aA  «d.ded  to  the 

duJInesa  of  the  demand  for  wool  from  tYie  xnaai\]Li«A\uT«c^. 
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(5)  As  to  increase  of  sheep  in  foreign  countries,  see  Consular  Eeports 
No.  108,  September,  1889,  pp.  13,  165;  No.  117,  June,  1890,  p.  242;  No. 
121,  October,  1890,  p.  263:  No.  lt^7,  AprU,  1891,  pp.  499,  667;  No.  128, 
May,  1891,  pp.  97, 104;  North's  Wool  Book,  1892,  pp.  80,  84;  American 
Economist,  January,  1892,  p.  5;  Switzler's  Wool  Keport,  1887,  p.  226; 
Bulletin  National  Association  Wool  Manufacturers,  1888,  No.  1,  p.  98; 
Bulletin,  No.  1,  1888,  pp.  64,  66. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison's  ornate  free  wool  pamphlet  of  December  15, 
1SS9,  referring  to  wool  tariff,  in  this  connection  candidly  says:  "Other 
and  more  potent  factors  interfered  to  lessen  flocks." 

He  might  have  added  that  just  before  the  tariff  of  1867  went  into 
operation,  the  country  was  flooded  with  foreign  wool,  and  the  Quarter- 
ma:ster-General  threw  upon  the  market  as  a  legacy  of  war  supplies, 
2,218,917  great  coats,  267,500  uniform  coats,  639,263  sacque  coats, 
358,887  trousers,  802^419  blankets,  404,006  shirts,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  other  clothing  and  cloths. 

The  Monthly  Beport,  Statistician  Department  Agriculture,  May, 
1892,  says: 

The  numbers  of  sheep  increased  abnormally  dnrinff  the  war  period.  In  1866  cor- 
resjiondents  were  appointed  throughout  the  South,  but  the  service  was  incomplete 
ana  crude  in  aU  seotious,  slowly  improving  and  becomlDg  comparatively  effective  by 
1S70.  The  large  flocks  of  the  period  were  cut  dowu  ruthlessly  in  1868  and  1869  from 
the  low  prices  throughout  the  world,  the  result  of  plethora  and  glut,  both  in  wool 
and  woolens  in  all  markets.  The  reduction  in  three  or  four  years  was  doubtless  15 
to  20  per  cent,  but  the  annual  estimates  can  not  be  made  with  reliably  close  approx- 
imn  tion.  The  tarifi'  of  1867  stayed  the  advanced  tide  and  ameliorated  the  situation, 
but  could  not  prevent  the  slaughter  of  a  portion  of  the  flocks,  which  is  a  result  that 
always  follows  unsatisfactory  prices. 

And  the  foregoing  answers  also  the  stat^ements  that  sheep  declined 
in  number  from  1807  to  1886  in  Ohio,  California,  and  other  States. 
Robert  Blenkie  in  Tariff  Hearings,  Committee  Ways  and  Means,  first 
session.  Fifty-first  Congress,  p.  316. 

Sheep  were  for  for  a  time  reduced  in  numbers  in  Ohio  because  they 
were  shipped  to  new  States  and  Territories  to  supply  a  demand  created 
by  the  tariff.  And  the  test  of  protection  is  its  permanent  effect  on  the 
wool  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  monthly  report.  Department  of  Agriculture,  May,  1892,  p.  175, 
says: 

From  nearly  32,000,000  sheep  in  1871  there  was  a  gradual  increase  to  over  50,000,000 
in  13  years,  or  59  per  Cf  nt.  Then  a  slight  change  in  the  tariff  occurred  fol- 
lowed by  revenue  decisions  liberal  in  certain  directions,  and  also  coiucideut  with 
redactions  of  wool  values  in  foreign  markets,  precipitating  the  inevitable  effect  of 
diecoorajj^ement,  and  reducing  numbers  over  7,000,000  in  4  years,  or  16  per  cent. 
Since  1888  numbers  of  sheep  nave  increased  and  prices  have  advanced,  with  slight 
increase  in  wool  values,  subject  to  temporary  fluctuation.  The  average  farm  values 
of  sheep  in  these  periods  of  decline  and  of  tendency  to  recuperation  are  thus  pre* 
aented: 


Year. 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Talae. 

$2.14 

1.91 
2.01 
2.U5  ; 

1 

Tear. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 


Yalne. 


$2.13 
2.27 
2.50 
2.58 


The  fall  in  the  price  of  foreign  wool  occurred  in  1882,  when  the  Btiti&Vi  KV«nii^<^ot 
imports  declined  firom  27.9  cents  in  1881  to  24,8  cents,  but  at  the  beginnixig  oi  \%Sli\i^ 
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average  of  our  flocks  was  $2.53,  a  little  higher  than  the  year  before,  the  decline  mini- 
festinff  itself  in  January,  1884,  when  the  average  fell  to  $2.37,  continaing  to  dnp 
annasSly  to  1886,  and  showing  no  considerable  rise  until  1890. 

THE  CONCLUSION  IS  INEVITABLE,  THAT  ADEQUATE  PROTECTION 
PROTECTS. 

V.  THE  THIRD    PERIOD — THE    INADEQUATE    REDUCED    PROTEGTITS 

TARIFF  OF  MARCH  3,  1883. 

1.  The  rates  of  duty  under  the  act  of  March  5, 1883. 

Unfortunately  Congress,  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  reduced  the 
duties  on  wool,  intending^  but  mistakenly,  to  still  make  them  adequately 
protective,  as  fallows: 

Clothing  wools,  value,  30  cents  per  pound  or  less,  10  cents  per  pound ;  value,  over 
SO  cents,  12  cents  per  pound ;  washed  wool,  donhle  duty. 

Comhing  wool,  value  30  cents  per  pound  or  less,  10  cents  per  pound ;  value,  over  30 
cents  per  pound,  12  cents  per  pound. 

Carpet  wools,  value,  12  cents  per  pound  or  less,  2|  cents  per  pound;  value,  over  IS 
oents  per  pound,  5  cents  per  pound. 

All  classes  scoured,  treble  duty. 

In  addition  to  this  reduction,  the  repeal  of  sections  2907  and  2908  of 
the  Bevised  Statutes,  remitting  charges,  commissions,  etc.,  made  a  far- 
ther material  reduction. 

2.  Causes  operating  to  injure  the  wool  industry. 

The  wool  industry  was  seriously  affected  by  several  causes  operating 
from  March  3, 1883. 

Some  of  the  causes  operating  to  injuriously  affect  sheep  husbandry. 

A.  The  reduction  of  duties  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1883. 

B.  The  election  of  Mr,  Cleveland  as  President  in  1884,  with  a  policy, 
as  it  turned  out,  favoring  free  wool. 

o.  His  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  annual  report  of  December 
6, 1866,  said: 

I  respectfully  recommend  to  Congress  *  *  *  the  Immediate  passage  of  an  m 
simply  and  solely  placing  raw  wool  on  the  tree  Hst. 

And  he  recommended  a  reduction  of  duties  on  manufactured 
woolens. 

D.  In  pursuance  of  these  recommendations,  a  Democratic  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress  in  1888  passed  the  so-called 
<^  Mills  bill,"  for  placing  wool  on  the  free  list,  but  a  RepabUcan  Senate 
protected  the  country  from  its  passage. 

£.  Presideut  Cleveland,  in  his  message  to  Congress  December  6, 1887, 
said : 

The  benefit  of  the  present  wool  tariff  is  iUnsory/' and  he  suggested  reasons  "why  the 
removal  or  reduction  of  the  dnty  should  be  included  in  a  revision  of  our  tariff  laws." 

F.  The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  first 
session,  with  its  Democratic  majority,  passed  the  *^  Springer  bill"  on 
April  7, 1892,  proposing  to  place  wool  on  the  free  list,  and  thence  free 
wool  became  the  watchword  of  the  Democratic  party. 

A  Republican  Senate  did  not  pass  either  of  these  bills,  but  the  dread 
of  free  wool  was  an  operative  mft\ieiiii^\ft\\iy5iT^^^%'\^\i\s&baad 
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3.  The  beneficial  effect  of  the  election  of  Gen,  Harrison  as  President  in 

18SS. 

The  people  in  1888,  by  the  election  of  Gen.  Harrison  to  the  Presidency 
and  a  Kepubliean  House  of  Representatives,  coudemned  free  wool,  and 
the  AIcKinley  protective  taritt"  act  of  October  1,  1890,  gave  a  renewed 
assurance  that  the  people  disapproved  the  free- wool  scheme. 

4.  Statistics  of  the  decline  of  sheep  htisbandri/  under  the  act  of  1883. 

Bnt  from  1884,  with  the  reduced  wool  duties  of  the  act  of  1883  and 
the  hostile  measures  mentioned  up  to  the  McKinley  protective  act  of 
1890,  sheep  husbandry  declined.  Flock  owners  impressed  with  the 
threatened  danger  of  free  wool,  and  the  consequent  depreciation  of  the 
Talue  of  sheep  and  wool,  hastened  the  slaughter  of  sheep. 

The  result  was  that  sheep  and  wool  production  declined  as  follows: 


Year. 

ITtmtber  of 
sh^ep. 

Wool  pro- 
duction. 

1884 , 

50.A26,626 
42, 599, 079 

Pounds. 
308. 000, 000 
203, 000. 000 

1889 

Here  is  a  decline  of  about  16  per  cent,  whereas,  with  increased  pop- 
ulation and  demand,  there  should  have  been  a  large  increase. 
Theodore  Justice  states  the  decline  thus : 

The  rash  to  get  rid  of  sheep  was  nnprecedented,  and  the  decrease  in  the  nnmber 
of  sheep  daring  this  period  was  from  50^500,000  in  1884  to  41,500,000  in  1888,  or  over 
17  per  cent. 

The  decrease  in  the  wool  product  is  shown  as  follows: 


Year. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
18S8 
1889 
1890 


Pounds  of 
wool. 


337,500,000 
329,  tiOU,  000 
323,031,026 
302, 169, 950 
301, 876, 121 
295, 779, 479 
309,47i,856 


Decreane  of  6  per  cent  in  seven  years;  law  of  18S3.    Duty,  10  cents  per 
pound. 


This  brings  us  to: 


VI.  The  Foubth  Period.— -Sheep  Husbandry  under  the  Mc- 
Kinley PROTECTIVE-TARIFF  ACT  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1890. 

1.  Time  required  for  a  tariff  law  to  produce  its  intended  effect. 

Every  wool-tariff  law  requires  "  time  ''  for  it  to  produce  its  intended 
or  other  results.  This  is  especially  so  when  recovering  from  the  threat- 
ened free  wool  of  preceding  years.  "  Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth." 

S-  MiB.  124—7 
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2.  Beneficial  effect  of  the  McKinUy  a4it. 

But  the  McKinley  act  has  borne  good  fruits.  Under  the  depressing 
effect  of  the  threat  of  free  wool  sheep  had  declined,  so  that  in  1S89 
the  number  of  sheep  was  42,599,079,  with  wool  product  of  265,000,000 
pounds. 

3.  Beneficial  effect  of  the  election  of  1888^  even  in  advance  of  the  actwA 

pa^sa^e  of  the  McKinley  bilL 

The  election  of  Oren.  Harrison  to  the  Presidency  in  1888,  and  a  Con- 
gress favoring  protection  commencing  March  4, 1889,  had  a  reassuring 
effect,  and  even  in  advance  of  the  McKinley  act  of  October  1, 1890,  the 
sheep,  in  January,  1890,  were  increased  to  44,336,072,  with  a  wool  clip 
of  364,156,666  pounds  in  that  year. 

4.  Statistics  of  the  increase  of  sheep  husbandry  under  the  McKinley  acL 

Thus  the  effect  of  reassured  protection,  followed  by  the  McKiuley 
act,  produced  the  results  following : 


Year. 


1889 

1893 

Increase 


Namber  of 
sheep. 


42,990,079 
47, 273, 553 


4.674,474 


Wool  pro- 
duction. 


Poundi. 
285,000.000 
<)A4. 156, 666 


09.156.666 


Here  is  an  increase  in  wool  product  of  37  per  cent. 

The  wool  circular  of  Justice  Bateman  &  Co.,  of  March  1, 1894,  says: 

With  the  restoration  of  a  portion  of  those  duties  by  the  McKinley  law  in  1890,  such 
an  impetus  was  given  to  the  woolgrowing  industry  that  the  clip  again  increased  at 
a  rapid  rate.  The  increase  was  from  310,^)0,000  pounds  iu  1891  to  360,000,000  in  189S, 
so  that  if  the  McKinley  law  had  not  been  assailed  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  by  theyeir 
1900  we  would  prodnco  650,000,000  pounds. 

And  it  gives  the  increase  of  wool  as  follows: 


Tear. 


Pounds. 


1801  :  307. 101. 607 
1S92  333,018,405 
1893  :  364, 156, 666 


Sinorease  of  18^  por  cent  In  three  yean  i  McKinley  Iaw.    Daty,  11  cents  per  pood. 


5.  If  the  McKinley  act  could  be  improved  and  continued  it  would  so<m 
increase  our  sheep  so  as  to  produce  aU  needed  wools. 

The  wool  circular  adds : 

The  actual  increase  during  this  period  is  illustrated  by  the  Mlid  hlack  lines  extend- 
ing from  left  t»  right  in  the  following  diagram.  The  dotted  lines,  which  continue  in 
the  same  direction,  indicate  the  time  at  which  we  would  arrive  at  the  production  of 
our  entire  home  coueumption  of  wool. 
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Diagram  showing  that  at  the  rate  of  increase  from  1891  to  1893  under  the  McKin- 
&y  law,  if  continued  at  the  same  rate  until  1900  the  wool  clip  of  United  States  would 
hen  have  reached  650,000,000  pounds  which,  including  the  wool  in  imported  goods, 
s  all  th&t  is  annually  consumed  by  the  American  people  at  the  present  time. 


1891. 

1893. 

1900. 

/ 

«-* 

e»->\ 

310,000.000. 

3<]0,00U,000. 

650.000,000. 

ThiH  country  in  the  past  has  produced  the  equal  of  every  quality  of  wool  raised  in 
ny  other  part  of  the  world.  There  is  no  quality  of  foreign  wool  the  equal  of  which 
an  not  be  and  has  not  been  produced  in  America.  The  only  reason  why  certain 
nalities  which  were  formerly  raised  here  in  great  abundance  are  now  imported  is 
ecause  they  are  produced  more  cheaply  in  foreign  countries. 

"Full  aud  adequate  protection/'  which  the  McKinley  act  was 
fitended  to  give,  but  does  NOT  give,  would  enable  American  wool- 
Towers  in  five  years  to  produce  ALL  needed  wools  if  they  could  have 
.11  assurance  that  free-wool  schemes  were  finally  abandoned. 

'.  Additional  evidence  that  AMERICAN  WOOLS  ARE  THE  BEST 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

And  it  is  appropriat<e  here  to  give  additional  evidence  that  AMERI- 
3A^"  WOOLS  ARE  THE  BEST  WOOLS  GROWN  IN  THE 
tVORLD. 

Thus  in  Switzler's  Wool  Report  of  1888  it  is  said  (p.  xxxvii) : 

In  1851  at  the  World's  Exhibition  in  London  four  prize  medals  were  awarded  to 
American  sheep^  and  at  the  international  exhibition  of  1863  at  Hamburg^  where  all 
he  fine$t  flocks  of  Europe  were  represented^  two  first-class  prizes  were  awarded  to 
If  erino  sheep  from  Vermont. 

And  see  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second 
jession,  pp.  149,  156,  249;  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  Fifty-third 
Congress,  second  session,  pp.  24,  64. 

6.   ANOTHEB  PHASE  OF  THE  FOURTH,   OR  M'KINLEY  PERIOD. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  tariff  duties  as  affected  in  their  operation 
^  **  PROSPECTIVE  CONDITIONS.^ 

I,  The  injury  to  sheep  husbandry  by  prospective  eonditioTis — the  threat  of 

free  wool. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  is,  that  sheep  husbandry  has  been 
leriously  interfered  with,  by  two  causes: 

1.  The  financial  panic  of  1893;  and  still  more,  by 

2.  The  '*  prospective  condition  "  of  free  wool,  threatened  by  the  so- 
iled Wilson  bill,  which  passed  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  Febru- 
ary 1, 1894. 

On  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Cleveland  as  President  in  1892,  it  was,  of 
x>arse,  understood  from  the  National  Democratic  platform,  on  which 
lie  was  elected,  that  there  would  be  a  general  reduction  of  duties,  and 
bhat  wools  would  be  put  on  the  free  list. 

This  fact  was  the  main  cause  of  the  financial  panic  comn\^i\c\:ii% 
ibont  June^  1893. 
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This  panic  was  and  is  one  of  the  ^^ present  conditions^'^  resulting  in 
the  low  price  of  wool. 

The  price  began  to  decline  in  March,  1893 — with  the  inaugiii-ation  of 
President  Cleveland — and  continued  until  by  November  and  since  it 
reached  the  lowest  level  in  the  history  of  the  American  wool  industry. 

(See  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, pp.  332;  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  Fifty- third  CongrCv^ 
second  session,  43,  93.) 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  |?anic  was  a  "  condition^  which  caused 
about  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  decline  in  the  value  of  sheep.  (See  U.  S. 
Senate  Miss.  Doc.  No.  77,  Fifty -third  Congress,  second  session,  p.  82.) 

And  the  same  estimate  would  apply  to  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
wool. 

But  the  CHIEF  CAUSE  of  the  decline  in  the  value  of  both  sheep  and 
tcool  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  PEOSPECTIVE  REPEAL  OF  THE 
WOOL  TARIFF. 

This  has  been  fully  proved,  and  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the 
evidence.  (See  U.  8.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress, 
second  session,  pp.  70,  103,  273,  293;  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc  ^'o.77, 
Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  56-58  and  diagram.) 

The  effect  of  these  combined  causes  has  been,  and  is,  that  sheep  have 
been  reduced  in  number  from  47,273,553  in  January,  1893,  to  45,048,017 
in  January,  1894,  with  a  large  diminution  since. 

Bere  is  a  loss  of  2,225,536  in  one  year,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

And  this  is  the  effect  thus  far  of  the  threat  of  free  wool.  FREE 
WOOL  IS  FREE  RUIN.  ADEQUATE  PROTECTION  IS  PROS^ 
FERITY. 

VII.  Benefits  op  the  McKinley  Laws  to  Wool  growbbsby 
Provisions  in  Addition  to  Those  for  the  Increase  of 
Wool  Duties. 

i.  Two  McKinley  acts. 

There  were  two  acts  of  Congress  passed  at  the  same  session  relating 
to  customs  duties — one  was  the  act  of  June  10,  1890,  known  as  "the 
McKinley  administrative  act;"  the  other  is  knowu  as  the  ** McKinley 
protective  tarift'  act "  of  October  1, 1890. 

The  first  was  intended  more  effectually  to  secure  a  faithful  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  and  the  latter  to  protect  Americau  industries. 

This  latter  act  did  more  for  sheep  husbandry  than  to  increase  duties 
on  w^ools. 

In  the  annual  address  of  William  Lawrence,  president  of  the  Ohio 
Woolgrowers'  Association  at  Columbus,  January  12, 1892,  «ot»e  of  the 
improvements  by  the  McKinley  tariff  act,  on  prior  laws,  are  thus  summar- 
ized: 

The  new  tariff  law  haa  been  and  doubtless  will  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  wool 
growers,  for  three  principal  reasons: 

1.  It  increases  t1ntte.4  ou  roost  kinds  of  nool  and  sheep;  gives  American  wool^v- 
ers  an  advantage  over  foreigu,  and  encourages  American  production. 

2.  By  increasmg  <tntie8  on  wool  waatesy  fhoady,  cameVs  haiVj  and  all  goat  hair,  trkd^ 
unauitahle  for  comhimj — all  used  as  substitutes  for  wools — the  imports  of  these  fiben 
are  reduced,  thus  increasing  the  demand  for  wools. 

3.  It  JDcreases  duties  on  woolen  goods,  limits  importation^  increases  American  mssB- 
factnreSf  and  so  enlarges  the  Ameiican  (ifc\n«kW^  fet  -wools. 

To  tJjese  niav  be  added: 

4.  That  the  provisions  of  the  **  adm\n\?^ttatv\ei  acV'  V-C^V  ^\^  \xv.  ^<Mi^vT«v>|,^\«&Bsk 
administration  of  the  tariff  act,  andmiptfeveTv\\ii^it%>\^^xi^wi\\i^xw«o»fe. 
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These  were  commented  on  at  much  length  and  illustrated  by  an  array 
statistics.  But  fall  presentation  of  them  is  not  appropriate  to  the 
rpose  of  this  chapter. 

VIII.  PROTECTION  PROTECTS. 

1.  This  has  been  shown  by  the  statistics  already  presented. 

2.  Bat  it  is  shown  by  tacts  as  illustrated  in  a  letter  of  Theodore 
stice,  published  in  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer  of  March  7, 
My  as  follows: 

Wool  Duties. 

s7  bays  bekn  a  protection  to  the  american  farmer — a  free  trader 

knocked  out. 

.  Chas.  Burdett  Hart,  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  Wheeling,  W,  Va»: 

>RAR  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  28th  alt.  is  received.  I  have  jast  had  time  to  read  the 
ter  of  Mr.  Wellea  in  the  Wheeling  Regiet^.  He  is  evidently  unfamiliar  with 
»  subject  which  he  discusses,  and,  fike  Congressman  Springer,  of  Illinois,  selects 
h  figures  for  American  woqI  as  are  nearest  to  figures  abroad  in  order  that  he  may  fnake 
h  comparisons  as  please  him,  ntterlg  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  toools  which  he  is 
roaring  are  not  of  the  same  kiful  and  quality  nor  if  the  same  value. 
[lie  London  price  for  scoured  merino,  a  wool  of  a  No.  QO's  quality,  is  quoted  in 
adon  to-day  at  8  pence,  or  16c.,  shrinking  50  per  cent.  It  has  the  skirts  and  bellies 
mmed  off  and  is  about  such  wool  as  XX  Ohio  and  about  such  wool  as  would  make 
r<K  60  top  like  the  sample  of  top  on  exhibition  in  the  office  of  the  Intelligencer. 
is  Xo.  6&%  top  can  be  bought  in  England  at  from  35c.  to  37o.  To  make  top  like 
!i  sample  at  this  price,  skirted,  scoured  wool  must  be  bought  at  5o.  less  than  the 
ce  of  tops.  In  other  words,  scoured,  skirted  XX  wool  must  be  bought  in  the  free- 
a\&  markets  of  the  world  at  from  30c.  to  32c. 

iiow  XX  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  washed  fleece,  to  sell  scoured  at  from  30  to  32c., 
»nld  have  to  bring  not  over  15  or  16c.  in  the  fleece.  It  would  cost  all  of  5c.  ^er 
and  to-day  to  ship  it  from  West  Virginia  farms  to  the  London  market,  and  if  its 
lue  in  London  is  trom  15  to  16c.,  the  price  on  the  farm  would  be  not  over  lie.  for 
Qh  wool  as  for  many  years  brought  an  average  of  30c.  on  the  farm  during  the 
ppy  period  before  Grover  Cleveland  disturbed  the  American  wool  market  by  his 
orts  to  destroy  the  wool  industry  of  the  United  States. 

rhere  is  unlimited  opportunity  for  woolgrowers  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  the 
ove  quotations  in  the  London  market  by  sending  some  trial  shipments  to  that 
irket. 

Iny  man  that  knows  anything  about  wool  knows  that  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
eees  previous  to  1860  were  lighter  than  the  wools  produced  during  the  past  ten 
are,  and  the  average  shrinkage  previous  to  1860  was  under  40  per  cent,  while  the 
era^e  shrinkage  since  1890  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  53  per  cent,  and  when 
r.  Welles  nndei^takes  to  prove  that  wools  previous  to  1860  wasted  over  50  per  cent, 
is  the  case  since  1890,  he  exposes  his  utter  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  the  condi- 
m  of  wool  then  and  now. 

If  he  would  consult  the  Hon.  John  McDowell,  of  Washington,  he  will  find  that 
evioas  to  1860  washed  fine  wool  shrank  12  or  15  per  cent  less  than  the  same  grades  of 
93.  The  actual  scoured  wool  in  the  fleece  is  all  that  has  value  for  comparison,  and 
t  the  grease  that  goes  down  the  stream. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  American  scoured  merino  wool  on  March  1, 
^,  was  only  1^  per  cent  lower  than  the  same  grade  of  wool  averaged  from  1848 
1860,  and  foreign  wool  of  the  same  kind  and  q^uality  was  over  46  per  cent  lower 
1893  than  its  valne  in  the  London  market  previous  to  1860,  and  this  difi^erence  in 
ror  of  the  American  farmer  was  wholly  owing  to  protection. 
Yours,  truly, 

Theodore  Justice. 

PniLAi>KLPHL4,  March  3, 1894. 
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3.  The  following  will  explain  the  reference  above  to  Hon.  William  M. 
Springer  : 


FoREiaN  AND  Domestic  Flebcb  Wool— Misuse  of  a  Table  of  Fluctuatioss 
IN  Price  of  Wool  Furnished  by  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers TO  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means. 

Editor  Boiton  Journal  of  Commerce : 

You  say  editorially  in  your  issue  of  March  12  that  the  comparison  between  the 
prices  of  Ohio  medium  and  Port  Phillip  washed  wool,  furnished  Mr.  Springer,  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  was  ^'unfortunate,  and  was  inadvertent  and  a  purely 
clerical  error.''  Permit  me  to  say  that  the  clerical  error  was  made  by  Mr.  Sprin;;er, 
in  utilizing  the  figures  furnished  him  for  a  purpose  foreign  to  that  for  which  tbej 
were  compiled.  In  consequence  he  drew  conclusions  wiilch  every  manufacturer 
knows  to  be  ridiculous.  The  tignres  were  taken  from  a  diagram  published  in  the 
December  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  the  marked  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wool  have  been  almost 
simult-aneous  in  time  and  corresponding  in  amount  in  the  United  States  and  in  Loo- 
don;  in  other  words,  that  these  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  domestic  wools  occurred 
independently  of  the  then  rate  of  duty  on  wool  and  were  determined  by  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  from  time  to  time  in  the  world's  wool  markets. 

For  this  purpose  Ohio  medium  and  Port  Phillip  fleece  were  su&^gested  as  the  two 
lines  of  wool  repre^tented  on  the  diagram  which  would  best  illustrate  the  fact, 
because  they  showed  less  violent  fluctuations.  Ohio  fine  wool  would,  as  you  sug- 
gest^ have  given  a  much  more  exact  comparison,  if  the  relative  ooei  of  domestic  and 
foreign  wools  had  been  the  object  in  view.  But  it  would  have  been  equally  decep- 
tive m  any  such  use  as  Mr.  Springer  attempted  to  make  of  the  figures ;  for,  as  m 
know,  there  have  been  long  periods  when  its  price  has  been  less  than  that  of  Onio 
medium. 

But  the  table  was  not  intended  to  show  relative  cost,  but  simply  relative  Jtuctuaiknt 
in  pricey  which  is  a  very  different  thing.  One  must  believe  that  the  Ways  and  Meaxu 
Committee  inadvertently,  and  not  intentionally,  made  a  wrong  and  improper  use  of 
the  figures  given  it,  because  it  was  a  mistake  certain  to  be  at  once  detected  and 
exposed. 

1  ask  you  to  publish  the  letter  to  Mr.  McMillin,  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, in  which  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  matter. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

S.  N.  D.  North, 

Seoretery- 


The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to: 


Hon.  Benton  McMillin: 


Boston,  Mass.,  March  9, 189B, 


My  Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  use  made,  in  the  report  <m 
House  bill  6007,  of  a  table  supplied  by  me,  and  showinij;  the  fluctuations  of  prieM 
in  Boston  and  London  for  a  series  of  years  of  Ohio  medium  washed  wool  and  Port 
Phillip  fleece  washed,  being  the  grades  of  domestic  and  Australian  wool  most  nearlj 
alike  on  a  chart  or  diagram  of  wool  prices  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  this  associafitm, 
for  December,  1891. 

The  inferences  drawn  from  this  diagram  by  the  report  of  the  Ways  and  MeaoB 
Committee  difl'er  from  those  which  accompanied  the  publication  of  the  diagram  in 
the  Bulletin,  and  as  they  are  incorrect,  I  venture  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing facts  in  the  case: 

The  purpose  of  the  diagram  was  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  domestie 
wools  are  dependent  upon  other  conditions  than  the  rates  of  tariff  duty  on  wooL  It 
was  in  no  sense  an  attempt  to  show  the  relative  cost^  to  the  mauufactnrer,  here  and 
abroad,  of  a  scoured  pound  of  wool.  Hence  the  essentifU  elements  of  such  a  compari- 
son were  lacking.  No  allusion  was  made  to  the  fact  that  the  Port  Phillip  fleece  ii 
skirted  wool,  while  the  Ohio  wools  are  sent  to  market  unekirted.  Nor  was  anything 
said  of  the  relative  shrinkage  of  these  wools. 

In  buying  wool,  manufacturers  invariably  reckon  its  scoured  cost.  The  Ohio 
medium  wool  will  shrink,  say  40  per  cent  :  and,  if  costing  37  cents,  would  be  vo^^ 
scoured,  61f  cents  a  pound.  The  Port  Phillip  washed  wool  will  shrink,  say  20  to  90 
per  cent,  and  costing  37  cents  per  pound  would  be  worth,  scoured,  say  50  cents  ptf 
pound,  on  the  average.  None  of  this  wool  reaches  the  United  States,  on  account  of 
the  double  duty.  But  the  Port  Phillip  greasy  wool,  costing,  say  25  cents,  snd 
BhrinkiDg  50  per  cent,  would  be  wortYi,  scoured, ^tt^  ^  <i,cp\a^\ia  ^hlch  the  duty  of  11 
oeuts  may  be  added  before  we  reaoh  the  yaVae  ol^«  O^sSlo  \xift^\\uQE\.^^s^\fiL>S&ft^%»iBe 
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adition.  You  will  thus  readily  see  how  many  manufacturers  are  able  to  import 
'ei^n  wool  to  ndrantage  and  pay  the  duty,  when  they  are  seeking  special  qualities 
'  special  purposes. 

[  moch  regret  that  a  diagram  of  prices  which  was  intended  only  to  show  the 
aiive  fiuetuatioiis  in  the  prices  of  foreign  and  domestic  wools,  as  its  title  plainly 
licat^y  should  have  been  used  bv  your  committee  for  the  entirely  different  x>ur- 
se  of  showing  the  relalire  cost  of  these  wools.  I  regret  it  because  it  not  only  places 
>  committee  m  a  false  position,  but  myself  as  well. 
With  great  respect,  very  truly  yours, 

S.  N.  D.  North, 
Secretary  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

4.  Additional  argument  to  prove  tliat  protection  protects,  from  the 
nerican  Economist,  New  York,  February  16, 1894: 

PROTECTION  DOES  PROTECT. 

Tkis  is  Clearly  Proven  by  the  History  of  our  Woolen  Industry. 

some  plain  facts  and  figures. 

rbe  following  table  and  diagram  show  the  increase  in  the  nnmber  of  sheep  under 
»  protective  tariff  of  1867;  during  the  last  four  years  of  which  law  the  duties 
lectcd  on  first  and  second  class  wools  were  12^  cents  per  pound.  This  was  ade- 
ato  protection. 

Onnng  the  four  years  from  1880  to  1883,  when  the  effect  of  protective  duties  was 
Ting  its  full  influence,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  increased  25  per 
it. 

rbe  duties  were  reduced  in  1883  from  12^  cents  per  pound  on  wools  of  the  first  and 
:oiid  class  to  about  10  cents  per  pound.  An  administration  openly  hostile  to  the 
K>1  industry  was  advocating  the  passage  of  tariff  bills  placing  wool  upon  the  free 
t.  Under  these  discouraging  influences,  in  connection  with  the  reduction  of  duties 
1883,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  Uuited  States  during  the  four  years  preceding 
(n.  Harrison's  election  decreased  18  per  cent,  a  decrease  wholly  due  to  the  assault 
ton  the  wool  industry. 

In  1888  the  election  of  a  Republican  President  on  the  issue  of  "  Protection  for 
>ol "  checked  the  slaughter  of  sheep  previously  carried  to  such  a  large  extent,  and 
e  flocks  began  once  more  to  increase  at  a  rapid  rate.  During  the  five  years  fol- 
wlng  President  Harrison's  election,  including  the  period  while  the  McKinley  law 
is  in  force  and  until  that  law  was  assailed  by  the  Wilson  bill,  the  number  of  sheep 
the  United  States  increased  13  per  cent. 

We  thus  have  three  periods,  which  are  here  illustrated  by  a  diagram  showing  that 
iring  two  of  these  periods  which  were  under  tariff  laws  affording  adequate  proteo- 
>n  the  number  of  sheen  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  increase  In  the  sheep  of  any 
her  nation  iu  the  world. 

Dnring  the  oue  other  inten'^ening  period,  which  was  one  of  inadequate  protection 
tring  an  administration  menace  to  the  iudustry,  the  number  of  sheep  decreased 
1  per  cent.  The  flocks  at  the  same  time  in  the  other  leading  wool-growing  nations 
'  the  world,  which  were  not  menaced  with  adverse  legislation,  were  increasing. 
The  increase  in  the  flocks  of  the  United  States  was  great  under  the  two  periods 
'  adequate  protection,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  rapid  decrease  in  the  single 
*riod  of  inadequate  protection  which  intervened  between  the  repeal  of  the  tariff 
'1867  and  the  McKinley  law  in  1891  is  also  plainly  shown  by  diagram  on  page  104: 
The  following  table  sliows  the  increase  of  tne  wool  clip  during  the  last  three  years 
*  the  tariff  law  of  1867  and  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  McKinley  law.  It 
so  shows  the  decrease  during  the  seven  years  intervening,  when  protection  was 
iiMlequate  and  the  industry  waa  menaced  by  adverse  legislation : 

li'Sn'  nSft'  XnS  ( Increaa©  of  10*  per  cent  in  3  years. 

S4..  337, 000, 000 
«5..329,e00,000 

S?*  *qS'  iflo'  Sa  I  Decrease  of  6  per  cent  in  7  years. 

«8  * '  ^'  878*  1^  »  ^^  ®'  ^•^-  ^^^y  1®  <5«°t»  P«r  pound, 

»»!!  295,' 779^479 

aN)..300,474,856 


2J'  '^'i?l'jSf^''^"^^  ^^  JSiper  cent  i 


^Increase  of  JSiper  cent  in  3  years. 
"''"''  centa  per  pound. 
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An  examination  of  thia  table  shows  that  the  wool  clip  of  the  United  Statei 
increased  lOJ  per  cent  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  tariff  law  of  1867.  The 
duties  then  on  clothing  and  combing  wool  averaged  12i  cents  per  ponnd,  which  was 
adequate  protection. 
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iMue  of  protection  to  Wool  * 

It  also  shows  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent  in  the  seven  years  of  inadequate  protectioD 

and  hostile  legislation  covering  the  period  between  the  repeal  of  the  high  tariff  of 

1867  and  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  law.    During  this  period  of  seven  years  the 

duties  averaged  about  10  cents  per  'pound,  which  was  insufficient  to  cover  the 

advantages  possessed  by  the  woolgrowers  of  the  Southern  hemisphere,  and  was* 

revenne  duty  jiure  and  simple,  for  vrhatever  duties  lack  of  being  protective  they  aw 

to  tbia  extent  merely  revenue  duties,    TYvVa  (VwiT«k«k^^*  wj«t^^6  ^er  cent,  notwith- 

Btandiug  the  large  increase  in  1890.  "w\i\c\i  "wa.^  \Xi^  x««v5\\.  ^i '^^x^wiX  ^^-sstAson's 

election  in  1888. 
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EFFECT  OF  THE   M'KINLEY  TARIFF. 

The  throe  years  under  the  MoKinley  law,  from  the  passage  of  that  measure  until 
its  influence  was  rendered  void  by  the  attempt  to  repeal  it  in  the  latter  pait  of  1893. 
covered  an  enormous  increase  amounting  to  18^  per  cent  in  the  years  1891, 1892,  and 
1883.  Here  is  the  most  positive  evidence  that  the  wool  clip  of  the  United  States  has 
rapidly  increased  under  protection,  showing  that  adequate  protection  does  protect. 

The  greater  rate  of  increase  under  the  11-cent  duty  of  the  McKinley  law  over  and 
above  the  rate  of  increase  under  the  tariff  of  1867,  when  duty  was  12|  cents  per 
pound,  was  partly  because  of  the  better  employment  by  the  American  mills  under 
the  schedules  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  for  not  only  was  there  a  demand  for  every  x)ound 
of  American  home-grown  wool,  but,  in  order  to  supply  tbe  wants  of  American  man- 
nfactuxers  who  were  rnnking  goods  that  heretofore  had  been  imported,  there  was  in 
addition  a  demand  for  32  per  cent  more  forei^  wool  than  had  ever  been  imported  in 
any  previous  year  or  under  any  previous  tariff  law.  American  manufactures  were 
in  no  way  hampered  by  the  lack  of  free  raw  material,  because  they  never  before  had 
bought  and  used  bo  much  domestic  or  foreign  wool,  and  the  price  of  clothing  in  the 
meantime  was  lower  to  the  consumer  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  American  wool  under  protection  was  greater  than  in  any 
other  nation  of  the  world. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  of  the  tariff  law  of  1867,  including  the  year  3884, 
one  year  after  that  law  had  been  repealed,  but  before  the  effect  of  the  appeal  was 
visible,  the  wool  clip  of  the  United  States  doubled.  The  clip  of  1873  was  170,000,000 
pounds,  which  had  increased  to  340,000,000  pounds  in  1884 — an  increase  of  100  per 
cent.  The  greatest  increase  in  any  other  nation  of  the  world  in  this  period  was 
AuHtralia,  where  the  increase  was  only  64  per  cent.  At  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the 
increase  was  60  per  cent,  and  in  the  Argentine  Republic  35  X)er  cent.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  only  country  wliere  the  climatic  conditions  were  at  all  similar  to  those 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  only  country  named  in  this  comparison  where  sheep 
have  to  be  fed  crops  during  the  winter  months,  the  wool  clip  decreased  19  per  cent 
under  free  trade,  while  in  the  United  States,  during  the  same  year,  the  wool  clip 
increased  100  per  cent,  although  our  winters  are  much  more  severe  than  those  of 
Great  Britain. 

This  differenc43  clearly  illustrates  the  effect  of  protection  and  free  trade  upon  the 
sheep  and  wool  industry  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone. 

A  comparison  of  tbe  increase  in  the  wool  clip  of  the  United  States  under  the  tariff 
law  of  1867  with  the  increase  and  the  decrease  of  the  wool  clip  in  the  leading  free- 
trade  wool  producing  countries  of  the  world  is  exhibited  iu  the  following  chart 
(page  106),  entitled  '*  Period  of  Adequate  Protection:" 

Ever  since  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  law  of  1867  the  average  price  of  clothing  wool 
in  the  free- trade  markets  of  the  world  has  been  more  than  50  per  cent  below  the 
price  of  the  same  grade  and  quality  of  wool  under  xirotection  iu  the  United  States. 
Without  protection  the  London  price  would  have  been  the  Aniericf.n  price,  and  the 
latter  could  not  have  been  double  the  foreign  price,  as  has  been  the  case. 

If  the  American  woolgrower  had  sold  his  wool  in  London  under  Iree  trade,  instead 
of  nnder  protection  in  the  United  States,  his  wool  would  have  netted  him  less  than 
half  of  the  prices  actually  obtained  in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  protection  has 
been  of  benefit  to  the  American  woolgrower,  else  why  has  he  received  daring  all  the 
periods  of  the  thirty-three  years  of  tariff  protection  double  the  price  that  the  same 
urool  would  have  brought  in  the  free- trade  markets  of  the  worhf  f 

With  all  of  the  a1>ove  facts  established  without  the  possibility  of  doubt,  does  it 
not  seem  audacious  for  free  traders  to  insist  that  **  protection  has*been  of  no  benefit 
whatever  to  the  American  woolgrower  f 

LOCATION  AND  NUMBER  OF  8HEBP. 

Below  is  a  statement  and  table  exhibiting  the  location  and  number  of  the  sheep, 
and  giving  their  wool  product  for  the  years  1870  and  1893.  The  figures  for  1870  were 
taken  from  the  United  States  census.  The  figures  for  1893  were  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  These  figures  show  an 
increase  under  a  protective  tariff  of  66  per  cent  in  the  number  of  sheep,  and  of  263 
per  cefit  iu  the  wool  product.  The  greater  nercentage  of  increase  of  the  wool  prod- 
uct is  partly  due  to  the  increase  intne  weight  of  the  fleece,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in 
1893, 75  percent  of  the  wool  product  was  fine  wool  or  wool  of  the  Merino  blood,  while 
in  1890  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  wool  product  of  the  United  States  was  the 
lighv,  open,  coarse  wool  which  during  the  war  had  been  in  such  demand  for  army 
purposes. 

Tne  greater  proportion  of  the  increase  in  the  pounds  of  wool  over  t\ie  Vncteai^^  \tl 
the  number  of  sheep  is  partly  due  to  the  heavier  fleeces  yielded  \)\  tVie  ft\ie<i\i  m  \\i«i 
tTBDa-MiBsisBippi  section.    In  1893,  27,614,599  sheep,  or  more  thaii  oft  v^t  ce\i\»  ol\Ni<i 
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whole  namber  in  the  United  States^  were  located  west  of  the  Mississippi;  while  in 
1870  only  7,418;000  sheep,  or  26  per  cent,  were  in  that  locality.  This  enoiiDOQs 
increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  in  the  wool  product  during  twenty-three  yean 
of  protection  successfully  disposes  of  the  disingenuous  statements  made  by  partixan 
supporters  of  the  Wilson  bill  thaf  protection  has  beenof  no  advantase  tothevool- 
^owers/'  which  they  attempted  to  prove  by  selecting  a  few  of  the  older  woolcnnr- 
mg  localities  in  which  there  were  fewer  sheep  than  there  had  been  in  the  same  local- 
ities in  1870. 
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United  States. 
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What  better  evidence  could  be  shown  that  protection  does  protect  than  is  shows 
by  the  increased  length  of  the  lower  black  line  in  this  diagram,  illustrating  tlio 
increase  iu  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  under  perio<ls  of  what  are 
called  high  protection? 

The  fall  in  prices  in  American  wool  from  June  1  to  December  31,  1893,  in  compari- 
son with  the  same  period  before  the  McKinley  tariff  law  was  assailed  in  18^^  hu 
been  over  40  per  cent,  as  shown  by  the  average  price  realized  by  one  of  the  leading 
wool  houses  for  the  wools  sold  during  these  two  periods.  The  average  price  reccivoa 
for  all  the  wools  sold  from  June  1  to  December  31, 1892,  was  23*92  cents  per  pound. 
This  covers  a  period  before  the  M-cKiuley  tariff  law  was  threatened  with  repeal 
The  Bales  hy  the  same  house  from  3v\\i<ilt«'D^t«ujk\i«t^\,^^'^,\3axdftt  the  shadow  of 
the  proposed  Wilson  bill,  was  14- V3  cenU^ftX  ^oMAi^,  «i  ^fe^xaa  <il^Si*^^«^  <«jbX., 
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Beibre  the  McKinley  tariff  waa  assailed  with  repeal,  and  even  so  late  as  in  March, 
1893,  and  for  several  years  previous  to  that  date,  the  average  London  value  of 
American  wools  was  over  50  per  cent  below  the  average  price  under  the  McKinley 
law  in  the  United  States,  and  this  decline  of  40*92  per  cent  since  June  1. 1893,  marks 
the  progress  which  American  wools  have  made  in  their  fall  toward  tne  free- wool 
level,  and  prices  at  this  date  are  scarcely  10  per  cent  above  the  free-wool  level. 
This  is  the  first  time  since  1861  when  American  wool  has  failed  to  average  double 
the  price  of  foreign  wool  in  the  outside  free- trade  markets  of  the  world. 


•NCC^WCSTOr  MISSISSIPPI  RIVCR 
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iSM,1SC,M8  LBt.  WOOL  SMEE» 


FALL  IN  FOREIGN  PRICKS. 


Free  traders  have  been  fond  of  drawing  comparisons  between  the  lower  price  of 
American  wool  under  the  McKinley  law  and  prices  current  previous  to  1860.  It  is 
true  that  previous  to  1860  the  clean-scoured  value  of  Ohio  XX  was  80  cents,  and  its 
clean-scoured  value  under  the  McKinley  law  before  it  was  menaced  with  repeal  ii^ 
the  early  part  of  1893  was  70  cents,  a  decline  of  12^  per  cent.  This  fact  has  been 
given  sreat  prominence,  but  the  advocates  of  this  view  have  been  ominously  silent 
as  to  tne  46-per-cent  decline  in  London  in  wool  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  during . 
the  same  period.  For  some  years  previous  to  1860  the  London  value  of  Australian 
clean-scoured  wool  similar  to  XX  Ohio  was  65  cents,  but  in  1893  its  value  was  only 
35  cents,  a  decline  in  the  free-trade  markets  of  the  world  of  over  46  per  cent,  as 
against  a  decline  under  protection  in  the  United  States  for  wool  of  the  same  quality 
and  condition  of  only  12^  per  cent. 

Further  evidence  of  this  fact,  but  exhibiting  a  still  greater  decline  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, is  shown  in  the  publication  of  a  table  by  Messrs.  George  Wm.  Bond  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  S[iving  all  kinds  of  colonial  wools  imported  into  England  and  America  in 
1860  and  in  1^3,  showing  a  falling  off  in  value  in  that  period  of  over  51  per  cent. 

The  importation  of  colonial  wools  into  Europe  and  America  at  various  tariff  peri- 
ods between  1^  and  1^3,  with  approximate  value  i>er  bale,  was  as  follows : 


Yesr. 


I860 , 

1888 

1869 

1883 

18G0 

1893 

A  decline  of  51^  per  cent  in  thirty-three  years. 

OUR  CONSUMPTION  OF  WOOL. 


Average 

value  per 
bale  in 

Bales. 

English 

money. 

266,000 

£25| 

639,000 

18 

657,000 

13 

1,253,000 

19 

1, 690, 000 

14 

2,074,000 

12{ 

The  total  supply  of  raw  wool  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  was  about 
532,000,000  pounds,  in  addition  to  the  importation  of  about  $38,000,000  worth  of 
imported  cloth  at  the  foreign  value.  It  is  estimated  that  the  wool  required  to  pro- 
dnce  these  goods  was  over  3  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  per  dollar's  worth  of 
goods.  This  would  therefore  make  a  total  consumption  by  the  American  people  of 
nearly  650,000.000  pounds  of  raw  wool,  equal  to  about  27  per  cent  of  the  world's 
supply.    As  the  American  people  are  only  5  per  cent  of  the  world's  popuLeAtVou^  ^xA 
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M  the^  nse  27  per  ceut  of  the  world's  production  of  wool,  the  per  capita  coa> 
samption  is  9f  pounds,  which  is  the  largest  by  any  nation  in  the  world.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  foreigners  are  jubilant  over  the  prospect  of  being  &ble 
to  secure  a  flpreater  share  of  the  United  States  market,  which  advocates  of  the  Wil- 
son bill  declare  will  be  the  result  of  its  becoming  a  law,  depriving  the  American 
producer  of  just  so  much  of  the  American  market  as  the  bill  proposes  to  give  to  the 
foreigner,  for  whatever  additional  employment  is  thus  given  to  the  foreigner,  to 
that  extent  is  the  amount  of  work  for  our  own  people  lessened. 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  Wilson  bill  American  wool,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
panic  of  1857,  seeks  a  market  in  free-trade  England. — {From  Justice,  Bateman  4'  Co.'i 
Wool  Circular  of  February  1, 1894,) 

Tlie  Wilson  tariff  bill  contains  clauses  postponing  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley 
duties  upon  wool  until  August  2  and  upon  manufactures  of  wool  until  December  % 
giving  American  manufacturers  one  more  season  before  they  will  be  compelled  to 
face  the  competition  of  imported  goods  under  greatly  reduced  schedules. 

A  degree  of  definiteness  is  thus  given  to  manufacturers,  showing  them  how  far  they 
may  proceed  under  present  conditions,  and  there  are  already  signs  of  business 
improvement.  The  slight  change  for  the  better  is  the  more  noticeable  when  con- 
trasted with  the  extreme  depression  of  December  and  January,  during  which  period 
there  was  shipped  to  Europe  the  first  considerable  lot  of  American  wool  exported 
since  the  panic  of  1857.  The  shipment  was  pulled  wool,  taken  largelv  from  the 
skins  of  sheep  which  are  being  butchered  in  such  multitudes  in  apprenensiou  of 
unprotitableness  of  the  sheep  industry  under  ''  free  wool."  It  is  estimated  that 
already  9,000,000  head,  or  about  20  per  cent  of  the  number  on  hand  March  1, 1888^ 
have  already  been  slaughtered. 

AMSRICAN  WOOL  IN  ENGLAND. 

This  shipment  of  American  wool  seeking  a  market  in  fii^e-trade  England  emphs- 
sizes  the  prevailing  depression  here  pending  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  and  is 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  prosperous  business  being  done  so  recently  as  March, 
1893,  before  the  McKinley  tariff  law  was  menaced  by  repeal.  In  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1^3,  the  United  States  had  not  only  used  up  the  whole  of  tiie  lar^ 
wool  clip  ever  produced  here,  but  in  addition  has  consumed  32  per  cent  more  foreign 
wool  than  was  ever  imported  in  any  previous  year.  The  woolen  mills  had  been  busy 
to  their  full  capacity,  while  to-day  the  estimates  of  conservative  journals  show  thtt 
75  per  cent  of  tne  American  woolen  machinery  for  a  long  time  has  been  and  is  nov 
idle.  At  present,  instead  of  importing  foreign  wool  to  eke  out  the  domeetic  supply, 
the  imports  of  foreign  wool  have  not  only  fallen  off,  but  we  have  begun  to  export 
American  wool  to  Europe  to  find  a  market  on  a  free- wool  basis. 

Since  the  exhaustion  of  the  surplus  stock  of  woolen  goods  in  consequence  of  the 
falling  off  in  domestic  production,  as  well  as  in  the  falling  off  of  imports,  an  oppor- 
tunity lasting  for  a  few  months  may  be  given  the  mills  for  sujvplying  the  home  mar- 
ket. Notwithstanding  the  greatly  decreased  consumption  in  consequence  of  the 
enforced  idleness  of  the  unemployed,  some  temporary  improvement  in  the  demand 
for  wool  is  considered  inevitable.  Until  the  reduced  rates  go  into  effect  foreign 
^oods  can  not  profitably  compete  with  the  home  product,  which  latter  in  many 
instances  has  been  cheapened  by  the  labor  cost  of  production  and  by  an  average 
decrease  of  33^  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  raw  material.  The  growing  'hope  of  ^ 
defeat  of  the  Wilson  bill  in  the  Senate  should  cause  a  greater  output  of  American 
manufactures,  therefore  resulting  in  a  greater  use  for  wool. 


CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

THE  EtJDrOUS  EPFECT  OH  SHEEP  HUSBAHDET  OF  (1)  OADE- 
QUATE  WOOL  DUTIES  AHD  (2)  OF  THE  THEEAT  OF  FEEE 
WOOL,  AS  SHOWH  BT  THE  ABHOEMAL  HUMBEE  OF  SHEEP 
SLAUOHTEEED. 


1.  Tk4  eviienoefram  the  BosUm  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  of  March  1, 1894, 

2.  StatUtuiB  under  the  aot  of  March  S,  188S, 

3.  StaiieHce  of  the  effect  of  the  threat  of  free  wool  in  189S, 

[From  ths  Boiton  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Bsporter^  March  2, 1894.] 

THE  BUmOUS  EFFECT  OF  THE  THREAT  OF  FREE  WOOL  ON  SHEEP 
HXJSBANDBY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES — SHEEP  SLAUGHTEBED 
BECAUSE  OF  THE  BELIEF  THAT  FREE  WOOL  WOULD  BE  ENACTED 
BT  THE  FIFTT-THIRD   CONGRESS. 


1.    The  EVIDENCE  from  The  American  Wool  and   Cotton 

Beporter,  March  1,  1894. 


BhKKP    SulUOHTEBSD    AHD    WOOL    PULLKD    IK    CmCAGO,    8t.  LOUIS,    AND  OTHER 

Markets. 


XNTERS8TIHO  FIGURES  SHOWING  RECEIPTS  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  SHEEP  FOR  A  SERIES 

OF  YEARS. 

For  the  pnrpofle  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  sheep  which  are  being  slaughtered 
and  the  amount  of  palled  wool  which  is  being  produced  in  the  principal  markets  of 
the  coontr^v  the  Reporter  has  instituted  an  inquiry  among  its  correspondents  at 
Tarious  points,  and  presents  herewith  interesting  and  significant  statistics  from  Chi- 
eago,  St.  Louis,  and  other  Western  cities. 
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As  an  indication  of  the  growth  and  present  magnitade  of  Chicago,  the  greatett 
sheep  market;  and,  in  fact,  the  greatest  live  stock  market  of  the  world,  we  pubUsh 
helow  figures  showing  the  total  receipts  of  sheep  in  that  market  for  28  years,  or  since 
1865: 


Total  rec€ipt»  qf  Mheep  mi  Ohieago/or  98  yeart. 

1805,5  days 1,488 

18W 207,987 

1887 180,888 

ISC'? 270,881 

1889 840,072 

1870 849,853 

1871 815,053 

1872 310,211 

1873 291,784 

1874 838,656 

1875 418,948 

1876 864,095 

1877 810,240 

1878 810,420 

1879 825,119 

1880 835,810 

1881 493,624 

1882 628,887 

1883 749,917 

1884 801,630 

1885 1.003,506 

1886 1,008,790 

1887 1,360,862 

1888 1,515,014 

1889 1,832,409 

1890 2,182,667 

1891 2,153,687 

1892 2,145,079 

1893 8.031,174 

Total 28,573.657 


Total  shipments  of  sheep  from  Chicago  for  t8  ytsn. 

1865 

1866 75,447 

1867 sans 

1868 81,04 

1869 108,6M 

1870 116,711 

1871 135,014 

1872 145,011 

1873 115,» 

1874 U0,5tt 

1875 243,004 

1876 185,89 

1877 155^854 

1878 156.7J7 

1879 1M,» 

1880 156,510 

1881 253,888 

1882 314,200 

1883 374,443 

1884 290,322 

1885 2«,2n 

1886 266.813 

1887 445.084 

1888 601,341 

1889 711.315 

1890 928.S54 

1891 688,205 

1892 483,308 

1893 442,885 

Total 8,138,117 


In  order  to  arrive  at  the  total  nomber  of  sheep  slaughtered  in  Chicago  we  bava 
only  to  deduct  from  the  total  receipts  the  total  shipments.  Thus  it  appears  that  in 
1892  there  were  slaughtered  in  Chicago  1,661,711  sheep,  and  in  1893,  2,588,30^an 
increase  of  926,598  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

But  in  order  to  examine  closer  into  the  movement  of  sheep  at  that  point  daring 
the  past  twenty-four  months,  let  us  review  the  monthly  receipts  and  shipments  for 
1892  and  1893: 


Total  reesipts  of  shsispfor  1893. 

January 156,881 

February 168,235 

March 187,156 

April 170,485 

May 194,292 

Juno 191,498 

July 158,942 

August 183,599 

Septembor 190,938 

October 200,198 

November 178,968 

Deoember 157,937 

Total  for  year ^ 2,145,079 

Total  for  1891 2,153,537 

Total  receipts  cf  sheep  at  Chicago  for  1899. 

January 200,878 

February 221,046 

March 225,168 

April 240,783 

May 292,847 

June 261,160 

July 230,138 

August 278,656 

September 268.266 

October 326,036 

November 258,966 

Deeemher 226,427 


Total  shipments  ftfsheepfrom  Chicago  for  JJBSi. 

January 21,480 

February 44.238 

March 52,158 

April 50,817 

May 48,818 

June 54,077 

July 41,185 

August 27,741 

September 17,381 

October 40.U4 

November 87,408 

December 28,111 

Total  for  year 483,388 

Total  for  1801 688,206 

Total  sMpmenits  t(f  sheep  from  Ohieagofor  ttSt 

January 28,591 

February 35,471 

March 84.38 

April S1.M7 

May 57,147 

June 44,881 

July 27.147 

August 82,838 

September &9U 

October 59,738 

November ^  34.38 

December 28,00 


Total  for  year B,«aVY14 

Total  for  1802 ^14&,V1% 


\ 
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From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the  last  three  months  of  1892  there  were 
received  in  Chioaffo  ^9,103  sheep,  and  that  there  were  shipped  from  that  point  106^641 
slieep,  leaving  432,462  sheep  which  were  slaughtered  in  that  market.  For  the  last 
threii  months  of  1893  there  were  received  in  Chicago  711,429  sheep  and  there  were 
shipped  from  that  point  116,067  sheep,  leaving  595,362  sheep  which  were  slaughtered 
in  that  market,  as  against  432,462  sheep  for  the  same  period  in  1892 — an  increase  of 
162,900  head.  We  present  these  latter  figures  because  so  many  conflicting  state- 
ments have  been  made  of  late  regarding  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  ot 
sheep  which  were  being  sent  to  the  shambles. 

For  the  past  twenty-four  months  the  total  receipts  of  sheep  in  Chicago  were 
5,176,253;  the  total  shipments  were  926,233  head,  leaving  4,250,020  head  of  sheep 
which  were  slaughtered  in  that  market. 

For  the  year  of  1892  the  total  receipts  of  sheep  in  Chicago  were  2,145,079  and  for 
1893  3,031,174— an  increase  of  886,095  head. 

The  production  of  pulled  wool  has,  of  course,  increased  correspondingly  with  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  slaughtered,  and  from  the  best  information  we  have 
thus  far  received  there  has  been  pulled  during  the  past  twenty-four  months  6,200,000 
pounds  of  wool.  The  shipment  of  pelts  to  Eastern  pullers  has  been  large  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  during  the  past  three  months  the  shipments  into  Canada 
have  been  of  considerable  importance. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

BeceipU  and  Bhipments  of  Bheep^Pulled-wool  product. 

Our  St.  Louis  correspondent  furnishes  us  the  following  figures  showing  the  receipts 
and  shipments  of  sheep  from  that  market  for  the  twenty-four  months  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1893 : 

8t  Louis  receipti  and  shipments  of  sheep  for  1892  and  189S, 


January... 
Febroary.. 

If  arch 

April 

Hay 

June 

July 

Angnat 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December . 

Total 


Beceipta. 


1892. 


1888. 


12,469 
8,902 
12.005 
26,152 
42,640 
63,753 
52,816 
52,083 
34,040 
32.771 
19, 005 
19,687 


376,922 


18,463 
12,896 
12.027 
81, 417 
76,974 
79,330 
42,380 
80,160 
30,935 
28,913 
22,799 
16.432 


Sbipmeota.* 


1892. 


2,818 

1,609 

2,910 

16, 171 

88,750 

46,281 

47,304 

86, 774 

22,870 

21,609 

7,769 

9,286 


1883. 


5.440 

8,340 

6,647 

17,643 

48,528 

74,326 

83,160 

12,444 

11,271 

8,228 

6,067 

5.392 


897,725       248,035 


231,476 


*  Tbe  dUTerence  between  receipt*  and  shipments  were  slaughtered  here. 

In  regard  to  pulled  wool  here,  our  pullers  buy  in  the  country,  also  in  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  and  elsewhere.  The  pelts  from  sheep  killed  here  form  only  a  small 
part  of  their  stock.  I  give  a  careful  estimate  according  to  capacity  and  amounts 
pnlled  by  the  different  pullers  as  follows :  Estimated  amount  of  wool  pulled  here  in 
1892,  2,200,000  pounds;  estimated  amount  of  wool  pulled  here  in  1893,  2,800,000 
ponnds. 

The  pullers  at  present  are  not  crowding  their  capacity,  though  most  of  them  are 
fairly  busy.  Sheep  pelts  are  cheaper  than  ever  before,  though  the  least  sale  and 
movement  of  wool  is  felt  quickly  and  they  rise  much  faster  than  does  the  wool  or 
pickled  stock  when  the  market  shows  any  improvement  whatever.  There  is  prob- 
ably 15  per  cent  more  wool  being  pulled  here  in  1894  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago; 
but  I  can  not  be  exact  about  this  year  as  yet. 
Yours,  truly. 
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Oar  Minneapolis  correspondent  writes  as  follows: 

MiNNKAPOLis,  MiNNy  Fchruury  2i,  1894, 

Editor  of  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter : 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  sheep  killed  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  dori^  eaeh 
month,  wonld  say  that  I  can  not  give  yon  the  exact  number,  because  the  slaughter- 
ing business  is  not  concentrated  in  one  place  as  it  is  in  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  Kansu 
City,  but  is  handled  by  a  good  many  ditferent  people.  The  number  of  sheep  killed 
here  is  not  as  many  as  you  would  expect  from  the  population  of  the  two  cities,  which 
is  nearly  400,000,  because  dressed  mutton  is  shipped  up  here  with  dressed  beef  in 
refrigerator  oars  from  five  or  six  other  slaughtering  centers,  and  what  is  shipped  in 
here  takes  the  place  of  what  would  otherwise  be  killed.  As  a  rough  estimate  should 
think  that  the  number  killed  in  the  two  cities  each  month  is  about  7,000.  Had  the 
slaughtering  business  been  located  at  a  single  central  point  between  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul  we  would  kill  our  own  beef  instead  of  getting  it  from  other  slaugnte^ 
ing  points.  The  slaughtering  houses  have  all  worked  u  gainst  each  other  until  the 
business  is  nearly  killed.  To  supply  our  tanneries  we  depend  on  buying  sheep  pelts 
principally  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha.  Would  say  that  the 
quantity  of  pulled  wool  here  is  somewhat  larger  this  year  than  last.  Some  say  that 
on  account  of  the  scare  and  the  hard  times  the  sheep  are  being  slaughtered;  bat 
that  is  not  wholly  the  case. 

Tours,  truly,  X. 

PITTSBURG  AND  ALLEGHENY. 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  February  20, 1894, 

Editor  of  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter : 

The  amount  of  pelts  pulled  here  is  about  1,000  daily,  or  about  3,000  pounds  of  wool 
for  present  take-off.  This  is  about  the  same  number  that  has  been  pulled  for  some 
years  past.  But  while  the  usual  amount  is  being  pulled  at  present  there  was  prob- 
ably not  over  half  this  number  pulled  during  the  latter  part  of  1893. 

Yours,  truly,  X. 

2.  The  effect  of  reduced  duties  by  the  act  of  1883. 

The  statistics  given  show  that  in  the  six  years  1884-1889,  both  inclu- 
sive, under  the  reduced  wool  turiffj  the  average  receipts  of  sheep  for 
slaughter  and  shipment  in  Chicago  were  1,253,727. 

Under  the  better  protective  wool  tariff  of  1867  the  average  receipts  at 
Chicago  for  the  six  years  1878-1883,  both  inclusive,  were  only  473,963. 

3.  The  effect  of  the  threat  of  free  wool  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
President  in  1892, 

The  number  of  sheep  had  largely  increased,  especially  west  of  the 
Mississippi  Eiver  since  1878.  This  fact  and  the  increase  of  {)opulation 
in  Chicago  would  naturally  increase  the  receipts  of  sheep. 

The  shipments  to  Chicago  in  the  year  1892  were  2,145,079,  but  with 
the  impending  threat  of  free  wool  in  1893  the  shipments  in  that  year 
increased  to  3,031,174. 


CHAPTER  FIFTH. 


[Compiled  by  William  Lawraioe.] 


7BSE  WOOL  COVDEMVED  BT  PXTBLIC  SEHTIMEITT— FACTS  AVS 
ABGUMEHTS  AGAINST  FREE  WOOL— THE  NEW  TORE  TRIBUNE 
[REPirBLICAN]  ON  THE  SXFBJECT— DEMOGRATIO  NEWSPAPERS 
ON  THE  SUBJECT. 


I.  An  array  op  pacts  and  arguments  from  the  New  York  Tribune  of 

January  17,  1894. 
n.  The  opinion  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  [Democratic]  of  Janu- 
ary 27,  1894. 
m.  Facts  as  to  exports  of  American  wool — 

(1)  From  the  Neto  York  Evening  Telegram  of  January  19,  1894, 

(2)  The  beneficial  effect  of  ike  MoKinley  law, 

(3)  How  England  ireatea  the  exporters  of  wool.     The  ofenee  of  "  OtcUng,'' 

TV,  HowLAND  Croft,  Sons  &,  Co.,  manufacturers,  Camdkx,  N.  J.,  answer  ques- 
tions PROPOUNDED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FRANCE  OF   THE    SENATE 

OF  THE  United  States. 
y.  Oregon  against  free  wool. 
VI.  Caufornia  against  free  wool. 

VII.  Eleven  hundred  wool  manufacturers  in  mass  meeting  in  New  York  City, 
January  10,  1894,  protest  against  free  wool. 

[From  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  Wednesday,  Jannary  17, 1894.] 

I.  FBEE  WOOL  MEANS  RUIN — ITS  EFFECT  UPON  THE  GREAT  SHEEP 
INDUSTRY  GRAPHICALLY  DESCRIBED — A  BUSINESS  WHICH  PUTS 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  YEARLY  INTO  THE  POCKETS  OF  AMERICAN 
FARMERS  WOULD  BE  SWEPT  AWAY  BY  THIS  PROVISION  OF  THE 
WILSON  BILL— A  FLOOD  OF  PROTESTS  AGAINST  IT. 

Washington,  January  11, 1894. 

A  hint  to  the  opponents  of  the  Wilson  bill  who  desire  to  have  their 
protests  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  as  a  body,  and  made  fiilly 
effe<!tive,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Every  petition,  memorial,  and  protest 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives.  One 
copy  should  be  sent  to  a  Senator  and  another  to  a  member  of  the  House. 
All  such  papers  will  be  officially  noted  in  the  journals  of  the  two 
branches  and  in  the  Congressional  Eecord,  and  thereby  become  a  part 
of  the  official  records  of  Congress.  This  precaution  is  by  no  means 
unnecessary.  Its  observance,  however,  ought  not  to  interfere  with 
written  or  x>^rsonal  appeals  to  Senators  and  Kepresentatives,  compara- 
tively few  of  whom  will  be  likely  to  ignore  them. 

MORE  THAN  600  PROTESTS  SENT  IN. 

When  the  members  of  the  minority  framed  their  objections  to  the  bill 
they  had  received  more  than  500  protests  from  thirty-five  States  and 
Territories  against  the  placing  of  wool  on  the  free  list,  d[io\9\xv%  \Xv^ 
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languishing  condition  of  the  woolgrowing  industry  on  account  of  the 
threat  to  do  so,  and  the  probable  effect  if  it  should  be  executed.  Of 
course  these  protests  will  be  more  effective  after  they  shall  have  been 
noted  in  the  Congressional  Becord,  where  Senators  and  Bepresenta- 
tives  will  be  sure  to  see  them.  The  mere  fact  that  more  than  500  pro- 
tests against  a  single  provision  of  the  bill  have  been  received  by  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  of  the  committee  is  a  strong  indication,  if  not 
actual  evidence,  of  the  fact  that  many  hundreds  of  other  protests  have 
been  received  by  Democrats  as  well  as  Bepublican  members  of  the 
committee  against  other  provisions,  as  well  as  against  the  bill  itself 

In  placing  wool  on  the  free  list  the  msyority  has  disregarded  and 
treated  with  cool  contempt  not  only  the  appeals  and  protests  of  the 
flock-owners,  whose  interests  are  placed  in  jeopardy,  but  the  opinions 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  in  spite  of  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Latzko,  the  Austrian  woolen 
manufacturer,  to  the  contrary.  Even  the  American  carpet  manufac- 
turers, who  are  the  largest  consumers  of  foreign  wool,  do  not  demand 
or  favor  the  repeal  of  the  duties.  In  its  report  the  majority  remarks 
that  ^<  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  attempt  a  restatement  of  the  n»- 
sons''  for  placing  wool  on  the  free  list,  because  in  recent  years  the  Hoase 
in  two  Congresses  <<  has  passed  laws"  to  that  effect.    It  adds : 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  tariff  upon  wool,  while  bringing  no  real  benefit  to  the 
American  woolgrower,  least  of  aU  to  the  American  farmer,  who  in  any  balancing  of 
accounts  must  see  that  he  yearly  pays  out  a  good  dollar  for  ever  doubtful  dime  he 
may  receive  under  its  operation,  nas  disastrously  hampered  our  manufftctoriiig 
industry  and  made  crnel  and  relentless  war  upon  the  health,  the  comfort,  and  the 
productive  energy  of  the  American  people. 

This  is  the  curt  answer  which  the  majority  of  the  committee  returns 
to  the  appeals  of  a  million  American  citizens  who  are  engaged  iu  the 
wool-growing  industry  and  were  the  owners  of  47,273,553  sheep  when 
the  blight  of  a  Democratic  free  trade  victory  fell  upon  them.  It  is  not 
an  argument,  but  a  bald  assertion;  not  only  unsupported  by  facts,  but 
refut^  by  a  multitude  of  witnesses  whose  written  and  personal  testi- 
mony has  been  laid  before  members  of  the  committee. 

THE  minority's  ARRAY  OF  FACTS. 

The  minority  had  dealt  with  this  subject  in  a  different  manner,  and 
has  submitted  unanswerable  arguments,  backed  by  an  impregnable 
array  of  facts  in  8upx>ort  of  the  proposition  that  ^^  nothing  short  of  the 
destruction  of  this  important  industry  can  be  counted  ou  as  the  conse- 
quence of  placing  both  wool  and  mutton  on  the  free  list."  The  minor- 
ity shows  that  "  during  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  impending  threat  of 
free  wool  and  radical  reductions  in  the  duties  on  woolen  goods,  the 
prices  of  domestic  wools  of  all  descriptions  have  fallen  from  30  to  50 
per  cent  below  the  prices  that  prevailed  a  year  ago.  Even  at  these  fig- 
ures there  has  been  little  market  for  wool,  and  many  farmers  have  still 
on  their  hands  this  season's  clips,  which  at  this  time  last  year  were 
being  rapidly  converted  into  goods  by  mills  which  now  stand  idle.  The 
value  of  the  sheep  has  fallen  equally  with  the  value  of  their  clip.  The 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  tlus  species  of  agricultural  property  from 
the  two  sources  may  be  conservatively  stated  at  $50,000,000. 

In  support  of  this  contention,  the  minority  submits  the  testimony  of 
woolgrowers  and  wool-buyers  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  who,  among 
o^jber  things,  say: 

One  year  ago  wool  netted  ub  heie  {tom  1^  ceiit.^  to  \^  ^«\i\A,^\Y^A  XJoa"^  -^^•wt  it  hu 
netted  us  only  from  6  to  8  cents,  making  a  «k\iT vii\l«i%«>  ol^Vcaa%\.Vi^«t  ^«t^^a.^aK^\!\ 
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prospectiye  free  trade.  Our  sheep,  which  sold  one  year  aso  for  $3  to  $4  per  head, 
this  year  are  seUiufffor  only  $2  to  $2.25  per  head.  Shonldwoolbe  placed  on  the 
free  list,  we  mast  take  liOndon  prices  and  compete  with  all  foreiffu  wools  of  same 
^ade,  with  all  the  advantages  of  growing  as  above  stated  to  our  msadvantage. 

SHEEP  BAISEBS  ALMOST  PANIO  STRICKEN. 

The  testimony  of  prominent  woolgrowers  in  the  State  of  Washington 
is  also  cited  as  follows: 

We  have  only  100,000  sheep  in  this  connty,  bnt  in  foar  or  five  connties  south  of  ns 
in  eastern  Oregon  there  are  over  1,000,000  sheep.  We  are  now  just  getting  returns 
from  our  wool  shipped  to  Eastern  markets  last  spring,  whicb  brought  only  4  to  7 
cents  net.  The  same  wool  sold  last  year  at  12  to  15  cents  at  home.  Our  freights  to 
Boston  are  2  cents  per  pound,  so  we  can  not  compete  with  Australian  wool,  with 
ocean  freights  at  one-half  cent  per  pound.  Last  year  the  price  of  our  sheep  was 
$2.50  to  $3;  at  present  the  price  is  onlv  $1  to  $1.25  per  head,  and  the  sheep  men  are 
almost  panic  stricken,  their  creditors  forcing  them  to  sell  or  ship  to  Chicago  (which 
is  unusual  at  this  season  of  the  year),  and  only  p:otting  $1  per  head  clear.  But  we 
are  still  struggling  and  trying  to  hold  out,  hopin*;  that  Congress  will  let  us  alone. 
If  there  is  no  change  next  sprinjp  in  prices  we  will  have  to  throw  up  the  business, 
for  5  or  6  cents  for  wool  and  $1  U)t  sheep  will  not  pay  the  expenses.  We  all  agree 
that  we  can  not  raise  wool  on  the  coast  for  less  than  last  year's  prices,  12  cents  to  14 
cents  per  pound,  unless  we  have  iree- trade  prices  in  all  commodities  and  free- trade 
wages,  iul  woolgrowers  of  both  porties  here  condemn  free  wool.  We  think  it  will 
min  oar  business  to  bring  in  foreign  wools,  for  until  this  year  the  price  in  Australia 
was  only  about  one-half  the  price  in  the  United  States.  We  deny  the  assertion  of 
some  demagogues  that  we  can  not  raise  good  wool  in  the  United  States,  for  we  have 
all  the  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  the  finest  breeds  of  sheep.  We  export  fine 
rams  from  Vermont  to  Australia. 

Louis  Scheuck,  manager  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  Seymour, 
(Ind.)  Woolen  Mills — "an  eight-set  (all-wool)  woolen  mill'^ — and  also  a 
woolgrower  of  thirty  years'  experience,  writes  under  date  of  November  21 : 

When,  in  October,  1892, 1  tried  to  buy  100  sheep  and  lambs  to  stock  one  of  my 
farms,  I  could  not  buy  good  ewes  at  less  than  $5  a  head;  I  bought  them  this  year 
in  October  at  $2.25.  As  our  production  of  woolens  is  mostly  sold  to  western  farmers, 
we  ex]>erienced  a  large  decrease  in  demand  for  it  on  account  of  their  lessened  ability 
to  buy  our  wares  because  of  the  decreased  price  they  are  getting  for  their  wool. 
We  admit  that  we  are  getting  wool  cheaner  under  prospective  tar i ft  reduction,  and 
will  for  a  year  or  two  probably,  should  tne  tarifi;'  be  materially  reduced ;  but  as  the 
domestic  clips  would  be  grreatly  lessened,  we  would  become  to  a  great  extent  depen* 
dent  on  foreign  supplies,  which  are  generally  manipulated  by  a  few  importing  houses 
in  the  East,  who  would,  in  the  nature  of  things,  take  advantage  of  our  necessity. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  the  testimony  of  Frank  J.  Hegart,  an  Idaho 
woolgrower,  who  owns  2,000  sheep : 

The  contrast  between  our  personal  business  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year 
is  very  striking.  The  Botanv  Worsted  Mills,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  bouj^ht  our  wool  in 
1S92,  paying  therefor  prices  that  meant  16  cents  per  pound  at  our  shipping  point  on 
the  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad  in  Idaho.  This  year  Fred  Kuhn,  buyer  for  these 
same  mills,  offered  8  cents  per  pound  for  the  same  wools,  and  declared  them  superior 
to  last  year's  clip,  and  stated  that  his  only  reason  for  so  bearing  down  the  price  this 
year  was  a  fear  of  the  removal  of  the  wool  tariff.  Last  year  We  sold  to  Swift  &  Co., 
of  Chicago,  4,000  head  of  choice  wether  lambs,  delivered  at  the  railroad  in  Idaho 
at  $2. 17i  per  head,  a  very  good  figure,  as  the  stock  was  choice.  This  year  we  were 
offered  $1.25  per  head  for  the  same  stuff.  Last  year  we  were  offered  $3.25  per  head 
for  prime  large  vearling  wethers:  this  year  we  are  offered  $1.50  for  better  stock. 
Last  year  we  sold  and  bought  mixed  bands  of  ewes  and  lambs  at  $2.50  to  $2.75  per 
heatl ;  now  they  are  worth  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  head.  Such  a  reversal  of  conditions 
has  been  disastrous. 

Under  date  of  November  29,  John  Paw,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  writes: 

On  account  of  this  threatened  and  pledged  legislation,  manufacturers  have  bought 
what  domestic  wool  has  been  sold  of  the  1893  clip  at  an  average  price  of  10  cents  per 
pound  less  than  in  1892.  Ohio  wool  brought  in  1892  from  25  to  30  cents  per  pound ; 
this  vear  the  same  wool  brought  from  16  to  22  cents  per  pound.  Th\«  '^tvc^  \&  iox 
brooK- washed  wool  of  medium  quality,  and  with  free  wool  there  wiW  A^e  ^lxiT>i>Ck«t 
decline  in  price. 
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PRICES  REDUCED  MORE  THAN  50  PER  CENT. 

Henry  Ooke,  of  Sapello,  N.  Mex.,  writes  as  follows  nnder  date  of 
November  29: 

I  have  been  engaged  in  sheep-raising  in  New  Mexico  for  twenty-five  jetan,  andhaTs 
followed  it  closely,  and  in  that  time  I  have  succeeded  in  working  my  herd  np  to  abont 
15,000  head.  My  sheep  1  regarded  twelve  months  ago  as  worth  $&  per  head^  and  I 
could  have  sold  them  at  that  ])rice,  but  I  could  not  to-day  realize  $1  per  head  far 
them.  My  annual  clip  of  wool  now  aggregates  about  60,000  pounds.  I  sold  my  wool 
a  year  ago  fur  17^  cents,  but  I  have  not  yet  sold  my  clip  for  this  year,  as  I  have  been 
hoping  that  the  price  would  improve.  The  best  offer  I  have  been  able  to  get  so  far 
is  Bi  cents  per  pound.  Thus  you  can  see  what  prospective  free  trade  is  doing  forme^ 
and  if  the  above  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the  value  of  sheep  and  wool  under  free 
trade,  you  can  readily  see  that  it  would  utterly  ruin  the  business  in  this  conntTj. 
My  case  may  be  taken,  and  can  safely  be  taken,  as  representing  the  business  in  this 
section.  As  an  example,  I  will  state  that  a  band  of  1,500  head  of  mutton  wethen 
was  sold  here  a  few  weeks  ago  for  $2  per  head,  and  the  party  who  sold  them  had 
competition  on  them  too,  but  this  was  the  very  best  price  he  could  get  for  them. 
Wethers  from  lAie  same  herd  sold  a  year  ago  for  $3.50  per  head.  Spring  lambs  aold 
twelve  months  aso  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  head,  but  they  will  not  bring  moretiian 
75  cents  per  head  now,  and  in  fact  they  are  being  sold  at  this  price.  Our  present  rate 
on  wool  from  here  to  Philadelphia  is  $2.15  per  100  pounds,  and  I  find  upon  inquiry 
that  the  rate  from  London  to  Philadelphia  is  only  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  in 
this  respect  we  are  also  heavily  handicapped. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Goke  says: 

I  have  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  have  been  a  worker  for  the  party,  hot  if 
they  persist  in  their  endeavors  to  destroy  my  best  interests  and  those  of  the  country 
in  which  I  reside,  I  shall  certainly  take  as  active  a  part  in  opposing  them  as  I  hsTi 
heretofore  taken  in  helping  them. 

SLAUGHTERING   THEIB  SHEEP. 

From  twenty-nine  other  States  and  Territories  besides  those  men- 
tioned have  come  protests  from  woolgrowers  bearinf^  testimony  as 
strong  as  that  which  has  been  qaoted.  It  has  been  accompanied  by 
other  testimony  equally  strong,  showing  that  sheep-owners  every- 
where, frightened  by  the  prospect  of  free  wool,  are  sending  their  sheep 
to  the  shambles  whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so.  Thus  Mr.  Hegart, 
of  Beaver  Canyon,  Idaho,  writes: 

The  normal  consumption  of  mutton  in  the  Chicago  market  is  abont  65,000  head 
per  week.  This  year,  all  summer  long  and  all  the  fall,  mutton,  feeders,  and  stock 
sheep,  were  going  into  that  market  at  the  rate  of  500,000  head  per  month,  at  s 
decline  in  prices  of  at  least  60  per  cent  for  the  best  grades  and  from  75  to  80  per 
cent  for  inferior  stuff. 

He  also  says  that  some  of  the  railroads  have  refused  to  transport 
sheep  without  prepayment  of  freight,  because  it  was  feared  that  the 
sheep  would  not  sell  for  enough  in  the  great  markets  to  cover  freight 
charges.    On  this  point  the  minority  of  the  committee  says: 

The  farmers  understand  that  the  present  wool  market,  demoralized  and  unpreee- 
dented  as  it  is,  is  not  yet  down  to  a  free-wool  bosis.  Consequently  there  has  been 
a  rush  to  get  out  of  the  business  before  the  bottom  is  reached.  Sheep  have  been  sent 
to  the  shambles  faster  than  the  markets  could  absorb  them.  From  all  sections  of 
the  United  States  where  there  has  been  any  considerable  pursuit  of  sheep  husbandry 
come  reports  that  fattening  for  the  market  is  now  practically  universal.  Authentic 
instances  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  minority  where  the  number  of  aheep  in 
certain  counties  in  Ohio,  Michigan  and  other  States  has  been  reduced  one-half,  and 
the  market  reports  indicate  that  for  the  country  at  large  the  increase  in  the  number 
slaughtered  has  been  over  100  per  cent.  The  losses  already  entailed  upon  our  farm- 
ers and  the  losses  yet  to  come  have  been  and  will  be  the  more  cruel  and  the  harder 
to  bear  because  they  have  been  so  widely  distributed  among  men  of  small  meant 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  the  proceeds  from  their  flocks  for  the  ready  cash  requiitd 
for  their  harvesting  expenses. 
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The  minority  calls  attention  to  the  high  cost  of  transportation  of 
wool  from  the  distant  Western  States  and  G^erritories  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  as  compared  with  the  cost  from  London  or  Antwerp  to  the 
same  markets,  and  says: 

The  moment  wool  becomes  free  the  growers  of  wool  beyond  the  Mississippi  River 
wonld  be  excluded  from  our  Atlantic  mannfaoturing  towns  by  this  difierence  in 
freight  rates,  even  if  the  cost  of  growing  were  the  same.  One  serions  effect  of  this 
upon  mannfactnring  should  not  escape  notice.  Scattered  thronghont  onr  Western 
States  and  to  some  extent  in  the  South,  are  many  woolen  mills  hitherto  prosperous, 
which  supply  the  local  markets  for  cloths,  flannels,  blankets,  etc.,  and  depend  exclu- 
sively ux>on  the  wool  grown  in  their  immediate  neighborhood  for  their  raw  material. 
When  this  wool  ceases  to  be  grown  these  manufacturers  must  look  to  foreign  sources 
for  their  supplies:  that  is  to  say,  they  must  pay  the  inland  freights  upon  their  wool 
Bl  rates  which  will  destroy  their  power  to  compete  with  Eastern  manufacturers,  who 
save  these  freights.  Many  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  these  Western  mills ; 
thev  are  the  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  many  thriving  towns  and  villages.  They  will 
be  injured  quite  as  much  by  the  provision  to  put  wool  on  the  free  list  as  by  the 
lednction  in  the  duty  on  woolen  goods. 

AN  ENOBMOTJS  LOSS  TO  PABMESS. 

After  a  patient  and  thorough  investigation  and  fair  consideration  of 
HI  the  facts,  the  minority  of  the  committee  conclades  that — 

Whatever  of  sheep  husbandry  will  remain  in  this  country  under  free  wool  will  be 
k  purely  mutton  industry,  of  which  wool  will  be  a  by  product.  The  splendid  flocks 
vh ich  thirty  years  of  adequate  protection  have  developed  will  disappear.  This  great 
ndnstry,  firom  which  have  annually  come  300,000,000  pounds  of  American  wool  for 
>he  clothing  of  American  people,  will  be  turned  over  to  foreign  nations  waiting  to 
inperpede  us.  The  $60,000,000  to  $75,000,000  which  has  annually  accrued  to  our 
'anners  because  of  it  will  go  henceforth  to  others,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
li versifications  of  our  agricultural  industry  will  have  been  permanently  lost. 

This  conclusion  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  reached  by  an 
eminent  "  tariff  reformer,"  whom  Chairman  Wilson  probably  holds  in 
higher  esteem  as  an  authority  on  economic  subjects  than  he  does  Mr. 
Burrows,  of  Michigan,  who,  it  is  understood,  prepared  the  review  of 
the  proposed  schedule  of  wool  and  woolens  in  behalf  of  the  minority  of 
the  committee.  In  the  October  number  of  "  The  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics,"  Prof.  F,  W.  Taussig  discusses  the  duties  on  wool  and 
woolens,  and  makes  two  important  admissions  concerning  the  probable 
effect  of  free  wool  upon  the  American  wool-growing  industry.  One  is 
that  "  growers  of  fine  wool  (in  the  United  States)  would  find  the  lower 
price  to  which  they  would  have  to  submit  hard,  and  might  be  com- 
pelled to  slaughter  their  sheep  and  leave  the  field."  The  other  is  that 
the  fall  in  the  prices  of  medium  wools  on  account  of  a  removal  of  the 
duty  '^  would  increase  the  tendency  to  substitute  tillage  for  pasture  in 
those  regions  where  tillage  is  possible,  and  to  keep  sheep  for  mutton 
rather  than  for  wool." 

Prof.  Taussig's  frank  admissions  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  this 
expression  found  in  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee:  "With  free  wool  we  anticipate  a  steadier  and  better  mar- 
ket for  the  American  woolgrower."  Neither  Prof.  Taussig  nor  the 
American  woolgrower  seems  to  anticipate  any  such  result,  and  the 
minority  of  the  committee  after  thorough  investigation  heartily  agrees 
with  them  on  this  point. 

[Cleveland  Flaiii  Dealer  (Democratic),  January  27, 1894.] 

II.  Populist  or  Democrat! 

The  House  of  Representatives,  which  was  elected  on  a  Democratic  platform,  and 
rhich  was  pledged  by  all  honor  that  could  exist  betweeu  Representatives  and  the 
people  who  elected  them,  was  pledged  to  principles  of  the  Democratlo  patty ^  9a 
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■ 

ennnolated  in  the  platform  of  1892.    Already,  a  majority  olaiminj;  to  be  Democnt«, 
but  acting  aa  if  they  were  Popnlists,  have  agreed  to  override  the  instmctions  of  the 

Slatform  to  enact  a  revenue  tariff  bill,  and  are  trying  to  place  a  bastard  biU  on  the 
democratic  doorstep. 

They  have  placed  WOOL,  sugar,  coal,  and  iron  ore  on  the  *'  free  list,"  totally 
ignoring  the  idea  of  tariff  for  revenue.  These  radicals  have  leaned  over  to  thie 
demands  of  the  Populists,  call  themselves  firee  traders,  and  are  posing  under  the 
BAcred  name  of  Democracy. 

The  question  is  soon  to  be  asked,  are  these  men  Democrats  or  Popnlistsf  are  they 
going  to  deliver  so  much  of  the  Democratic  party  as  will  follow  them  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Populists,  or  are  thej'  to  atop  in  their  mad  career  and  come  back  with  the  old- 
time  honored  principlee  of  Democracy ^  to  the  plain  and  distinct  instr notion  of  the  pU^ 

be  that  ve 

first  make 

of  the  peopk, 

the  friends  of  equity.  Justice,  and  fair  dealing,  equal  taxation  and  equal  rights,  an 
to  prove  recreant  to  the  trust  that  has  been  imposed  upon  themf  Can  it  be  that 
these  men  to  whom  the  country  looked  FOR  REFORM,  and  not  for  DESTRUCTIOK 
OF  THE  TARIFF,  will  enact  a  law  which  in  one-half  is  a  protective  tariff  aodii 
the  other  is  free  trade  f  Can  it  be  that  these  men  Arom  whom  so  much  was  expected 
are  going  to  be  the  DESTROYERS  OF  ONE-HALF  OF  THE  GREAT  INDUS- 
TRIES, lOT  the  purpose,  not  of  obtaining  revenue,  but  for  the  purpose  of  helpingthe 
manufacturers,  as  they  claim,  at  THE  EXPENSE  OF  THE  PRODUCERS  OF 
WHAT  THEY  CLAIM  TO  BE  RAW  MATERIALS.  SUCH  AS  ORE,  LUMBEB, 
AND  WOOL  f  "  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God."  Is  it  right  to  force  by  law  ONE-HALF 
OF  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  REPRESENT  THESE  GREAT  INDUSTRIES  to  pay 
enhanced  prices  to  manufacturers,  while  the  producers  are  to  furnish  these  mana- 
facturers,  at  English  prices,  the  very  materials  on  which  their  success  and  prosper- 
ity must  depend?    Away  with  such  equity^,  such  Justice,  and  such  legislation. 

The  Wilson  bill  is  full  of  this  kind  of  iniquity.  The  very  fonudation  principle! 
of  a  tariff  for  revenue  are  ignored  and  in  their  place  are  favoritism,  sectionaJum, 
and  unrighteous  discrimination. 

We  have  not  so  judged  the  Democratic  party,  and  we  do  not  so  now  judji^ethe 
Democratic  party.  We  expect  better  things  of  it,  and  they  will  come  before  the 
life  of  this  Congress  expires.  The  Democracy  will  not  be  driven  into  the  coiralsof 
the  Populist  or  roundea  up  with  them  for  slaughter  by  Republicans." 

[PUin  Dealer,  Thnnday,  March  1, 1S04.] 

HONEST  TAXES. 

When  a  protective  tariff  is  placed  on  carpets,  clothes,  and  blankets  ft  offers  a  pn- 
minm  on  shoddy  goods.  Old  rags  may  be  ground  np,  worked  over  in  various  wsyt 
and  felted  together  and  sold  as  new  goods  in  coats  and  blankets.  They  are  woolen 
goods,  although  they  are  shoddy,  and  the  tariff  keeps  out  cheaper  all-wool  and  all 
new- wool  goods. 

Thus  the  tariff  is  a  stimulus  to  fraud.  Does  it  look  right  to  protect  shoddy  gooda 
and  keep  wool,  which  is  always  new  and  honest  material,  f^ee  and  unprotectedt 

How  Qoes  it  look  in  the  Wilson  billf  How  does  it  look  as  a  Democratic  measaret 
We  think  it  looks  dishonest  and  that  it  is  not  defeusible.  We  prefer  to  have  tbe 
wool  which  is  raised  in  Australia  by  English  labor  and  brought  to  America  by  Eng- 
lish ships,  pay  a  tariff  just  as  the  English  coats  and  carpets  have  to  pay. 

The  lead  trust  of  New  York,  in  the  Wilson  bill,  have  white  lead  protected  SO  per 
cent,  and  when  mixed  with  oil  they  have  it  protected  35  per  cent.  They  can  mix 
zinc  and  whiting  with  lead  and  make  a  shoddy  lead  which  they  can  sell  to  the  miners 
and  the  farmers  at  a  great  profit;  but  the  lead  ore  from  Australia,  mined  by  English 
miners  and  brought  here  in  English  ships,  is  permitted,  if  mixed  with  a  few  ounces 
of  silver  ore,  to  come  in  free.  The  ore  is  honest,  is  never  other  than  Just  what  natoie 
made  it,  but  it  is  not  protected.  The  miners  must  pay  the  lead  trust  for  white  lead 
35  per  cent  profit,  legislated  into  their  pockets  by  the  Wilson  bill,  and  furnish  the 
ore  from  which  the  white  lead  is  made  free  of  duty.  How  does  that  look  to  a  miner 
when  he  is  called  on  to  vote  for  Congressman  or  Senator? 

To  correct  these  unjust  discriuiinationR,  we  are  showing  up  the  present  Wileoa 
bill.  We  urge  the  Senate  to  correct  the  bill  so  as  not  to  leave  it  a  bill  for  helping 
trusts  and  monopolists.  We  demand  that  it  be  a  whole-souled  revenue  bill  with  in- 
cidental protection.  Have  you  heard  a  single  trust  kick  against  itf  Why  sboold 
thev?  Thev  get  wool,  ore,  and  lumber  &ee,  and  are  protected  on  an  average  of 
30.66  per  cent. 
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III.  ExpoBTS  OF  American  Wools. 

{Tnm  The  Erening  Telegraph,  Philadelphia,  January  19, 1894.] 

THE  PIBST  SINCE  1857— THE  SOUTHWARK  CARRIES  5,000  POUNDS 
OF  AMERICAN  WOOL  TO  FREE-TRADE  ENGLAND — NO  PRICES  TO  BE 
HAD  AT  HOME. 

The  new  steamer  of  the  American  Line  service  between  Philadelphia 
and  Liverpool,  the  SouthwarJc,  went  to  sea  at  11  o'clock  last  night. 

In  her  hold,  consigned  to  Francis  Willey,  Bradford,  England,  were 
5,000  pounds  of  home-grown,  brushed,  super  pulled  wool,  the  first 
important  shipment  thither  of  American  wool  since  1857.  The  sender 
of  the  wool  is  Frank  Edwards,  of  Nos.  32  and  34  Strawberry  street. 

This  wool,  it  i»  reported,  goes  to  Europe  to  find  a  market;  there  is 
none  here,  albeit  at  a  decline  of  40  per  cent.  American  manufacturers 
do  not  see  their  way  clear  to  try  it  even  at  free-trade  prices.  Wool  of 
that  grade  was  offered  for  sale  here  at  20  cents  per  pound  in  the  grease, 
and  found  no  buyers.  One  manufacturer,  who  declined  to  purchase, 
said  to-day  that  even  under  these  conditions  he  could  not  run  his  mill 
profitably. 

Theodore  Justice,  speaking  of  the  significance  of  the  SouthwarJ^s 
consignment,  said  this  afternoon: 

On  March  1,  when  President  Harrison  was  in  the  White  House,  this  wool  was  sell- 
ing freely  at  85  cents  per  pound.  The  supply  of  it  was  inadequate.  The  mills  were 
busy,  and  wanted  it  faster  than  it  was  produced.  To-day  the  fear  of  the  prospect  of 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  Wilson  bill  has  closed  so  many  mills  as  to  destroy 
the  market  for  this  wool.  Three-fourths  of  the  woolen  mills  are  shut  up.  A  few  of 
the  mills  recently  closed  have  started  np  at  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  wages, 
making  goods  for  which  they  haye  no  orders  whatever,  the  object  of  the  resumption 
bein|2^  to  hold  together  their  organization  and  to  give  to  their  help  employment 
which  wiU  carry  tnem  through  the  winter.  One  concern  that  attempthd  to  resume 
found  goods  previously  made  and  delivered  being  returned  in  such  large  quantities, 
under  apprehension  of  the  Wilson  bill's  passage,  that  they  were  compelled  to  close 
their  mdl;  they  could  not  accumulate  stock  on  top  of  the  large  amount  previously 
Bold,  but  returned.  This  mill-owner  is  supporting  from  his  own  pocket  a  number  of 
families  utterly  without  supplies  of  coal  and  food. 

Brushed  pulled  wool  contains  about  20  per  cent  of  natural  oil.  On  the  1st  of 
March  it  sold  for  35  cents  per  pound  in  the  grease,  or  43i  cents  per  pound  scoured 
clean  to  make  it  into  cloth.  The  London  value  of  this  wool  scourea  clean  is  25  cents, 
or  20  cents  in  the  grease.  And,  as  it  will  cost  2  cents  per  pound  to  send  it  to  Eng- 
land, it  wiU  net  the  shipper  18  cents  per  pound  in  the  grease  for  such  brushed  pulled 
wool  as  sold  here  for  35  cents  per  poand  so  recently  as  the  1st  of  March,  when  the 
aaeault  on  the  McKinley  bill  was  only  contemplated,  and  had  not  yet  taken  definite 
ahape. 

Tne  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  are  selling  lean  "stock''  sheep  at  25  cents  per  head 
that  brought  $2  per  head  one  year  ago.  These  animals  are  being  slaughtered  for  the 
pelt,  the  wool  £rom  which  has  to  find  a  market  in  Europe;  the  carcasses  are  being 
fed  to  the  hogs.  The  farmers  can  better  afford  to  give  their  sheep  away  for  nothing 
than  to  fatten  them  for  the  cash  price  of  the  grain  it  would  take  to  feed  them,  for 
the  reason  that  they  can  get  more  money  now  cash  down  for  the  grain  than  they 
coold  get  for  the  wool  into  which  the  grain  would  be  converted,  as  hitherto,  six 
months  hence.  Hon.  John  McDoweU,  formerly  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Wool- 
growers'  Association,  among  others,  is  authority  for  this  statement. 

[3.— From  the  Wool  Ciroolar  of  Jiutioe  Batenuun  St  Co.,  February  1, 1804.] 

The  Wilson  tarifFbUl  contains  clauses  postponing  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  duties 
upon  wool  until  August  2  and  upon  manufactures  of  wool  until  December  2,  giving 
American  manufacturers  one  more  season  before  they  will  be  compelled  to  uce  the 
competition  of  imported  goods  under  greatly  reduced  schedules. 

A  degree  of  definiteness  is  thus  ^ven  to  manufacturers,  showing  them  how  far  they 
may  proceed  under  preseat  conditions,  and  there  are  already  signs  of  business  improve- 
ment.   The  slight  changi  for  the  better  is  the  more  noticeable  when  contrastea  with 
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the  extreme  depreBsion  of  December  and  January,  daring  Trhich  period  there  vu 
shipped  to  Europe  the  first  oonsiderable  lot  of  American  wool  exported  since  the 
panic  of  1867.  Tnis  shipment  was  pulled  wool,  taken  largely  from  the  skins  of  sheep 
which  are  being  butchered  in  such  multitudes  in  apprehension  of  unprofitablenea 
of  the  sheep  industry  under  ^*  free  wool."  It  is  estimated  that  already  9,000,000 head, 
or  about  2X)  per  cent  of  the  number  on  hand  March  1, 1893,  have  already  been  slaugh- 
tered. 

This  shipment  of  American  wool  seeking  a  market  in  free-trade  England  emphaaiza 
the  prevailing  dei>ressiou  here  pending  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  and  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  prosperous  business  oeing  done  so  recently  aa  March,  1893, 
beforo  the  McKinley  tariff  law  was  menaced  by  repeal. 

BENEFICIAL.  EFFECT  OF  THE  M'KINLXT  ULW, 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1893.  the  United  States  had  not  only  ased  up  the 
whole  of  the  largest  wool  clip  ever  proauced  here,  but  in  addition  has  consumed  32 
per  cent  more  foreign  wool  than  was  ever  imported  in  any  previous  year.  Thi 
woolen  mills  had  been  busy  to  their  full  capacity,  while  to-day  the  estimates  of  con- 
servative journals  show  that  75  per  cent  of  the  American  woolen  machinery  for  a 
long  time  has  been  and  is  now  idle.  At  present,  instead  of  importing  foreign  wool  to 
eke  out  the  domestic  supply,  the  imports  of  foreign  wool  have  not  only  fallen  off^  bat 
we  have  begun  to  export  American  wool  to  Europe  to  find  a  market  on  a  free-wool 
basis. 

Since  the  exhaustion  of  the  surplus  stock  of  woolen  goods  in  conseqnence  of  the 
falling  off  in  domestic  production,  as  well  as  in  the  falling  off  of  iniporta,  an  oppor- 
tunity lasting  for  a  few  months  may  be  given  the  mills  for  supplying  the  doom 
market.  Notwithstanding  the  greatly  decreased  consumption  in  consequence  of  the 
enforced  idleness  of  the  unemployed,  some  temporary  improvement  in  the  demand 
for  wool  is  considered  inevitable. 

Until  the  reduced  rates  f^o  into  effect  foreign  goods  can  not  profitably  compete 
with  the  home  product,  which  latter  in  many  instances  has  been  cheapened  by  the 
labor  cost  of  production  and  by  an  average  decrease  of  33|r  per  cent  in  the  cost  of 
raw  material.  The  growing  hope  of  the  defeat  of  the  Wilson  bill  in  the  Senate 
should  cause  a  greater  output  of  American  manufactures,  therefore  resultiue  in  a 

greater  use  for  wool.  As  yet  manufacturers  see  but  small  grounds  for  hopefiilDen; 
ut,  while  some  mills  are  closing  down,  more  of  them  have  resumed  work,  and  there 
is  to  this  extent  some  betterment  in  the  situation.  The  postponement  of  the  redaoed 
duties  until  December  next  lessens  the  apprehension  caused  by  the  large  amoiint  of 
American  wool  to  be  carried  into  the  new  clip,  and  to  this  extent  the  market  is  a 
shade  steadier.  While  there  is  apparently  but  slender  hope  of  any  important  advance 
in  prices,  there  is  a  growing  belief  that  the  bulk  of  the  old  wool  will  stiU  find  iti 
way  into  the  consumer's  hands  before  the  bulk  of  the  new  clip  arrives,  if  it  is  not 
held  above  the  market. 

3.  How  England  treated  eaeparts  of  wooL 

In  yolume  4,  p.  154,  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England,  it  is  said: 

Owling  la  the  offense  of  transporting  wool  or  sheep  out  of  thia  Kingdom  to  the 
detriment  of  its  staple  manufacture.  This  was  forbidden  at  common  law,  and  more 
particularly  by  statute  11,  Edw.  3,  c.  1,  when  the  importance  of  our  woolen  maunfao- 
ture  was  first  attended  to,  and  there  are  now  many  later  statutes  relating  to  this 
offense,  the  most  useful  and  principal  of  which  are  those  enacted  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  since.  The  statute  8,  Eliz.,  s.  3,  makes  the  transportation  of 
live  sheep,  or  embarking  them  on  board  any  ship  for  the  first  offense,  rorfeitore  of 
goods  and  imprisonment  for  a  year,  etc.,  etc. 

[From  Traffic,  PhiUdelphia,  Pa.,  Febmary,  1804.] 

IV.  THE  QUEEIES  ANSWESED— SEPLIES  TO  THE  OIRCXJLAB  LETTER 
OF  THE  SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE — VALUABLE  AND  INTEB- 
ESTINa  INFORMATION  FURNISHED  BT  A  LEADING  MANUFAC- 
TURER OF  FINE  WORSTED  YARNS. 

We  give  below  the  replies  made  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  tex- 
tile concerns  in  the  United  States  to  the  interrogatories  contained  la 
the  circulsa:  letter  sent  out  by  th^  S^e^n^aAA'^m'dai^^:^  Q^^is^mitt^  to  nuuiu- 
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Actnrers  broadcast  throughoat  the  land,  in  place  of  giving  a  hearing 
to  the  representatives  of  the  principal  A^merican  industries.  What 
will  become  of  the  tons  of  mail  sent  in  reply  is  very  hard  to  tell. 

That  the  subcommittee,  even  if  so  inclined,  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  giving  any  consideration  to  the  ^<  valuable  statistics  and  other  data" 
contained  in  the  replies  furnished,  in  the  time  allotted  to  that  body,  is 
a  matter  of  utter  impossibility.  The  communications  sent  in  answer 
to  the  questions  will  be  likely  to  be  stacked  up  and  then  find  their  way 
unopened  to  the  waste-paper  vaults.  Traffic  therefore  offers  its  col- 
umns to  such  manufacturers,  producers,  merchants,  and  other  business 
men  as  do  not  wish  to  have  their  labor  in  vain. 

ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS  PROPOUNDED  TO  MANUFACTURERS. 

Q.  1.  State  name  of  corporation,  firm,  or  iudividaal,  and  oharaotor  of  manofao- 
ture. 

A.  Howland  Croft,  Sons  &  Co.,  manofactorers  of  fine  worsted  yams. 

Q..  2.  State  location  of  plant. 

A.  Broadway  and  Jefferson  streets,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Q.  3.  What  amoant  of  capital  invested? 

A.  Capital  invested  Jaunary  1,  1892.  $500,000. 

Q.  4.  When  was  the  industry  established f 

A.  Industry  was  established  in  1880. 

Q.  5.  State  the  amount  of  production,  kinds,  and  value  of  articles  manufactured 
annuaUy  since  the  establishmentof  your  industry;  description,  value,  and  quantity 
for  each  year. 

A.  In  1880,  our  first  year  in  business,  we  produced  97,097  pounds  of  worsted  yarns 
Talued  at  $142,900.48.  In  1892  our  production  had  increased  to  792,569  pounds,  valued 
at  $852,897.64.  In  1893  the  production  fell  ofi'  fully  40  per  cent,  while  so  £Eur  this  year 
we  have  not  made  a  pouud  of  varn. 

Q.  6.  Have  you  at  any  time  during  the  past  two  years  been  running  less  than  full 
time,  and,  if  so,  when  and  whyf 

A.  During  1892  we  run  fuU  time,  and  the  help  received  more  wages  and  were  more 
steadUy  employed  than  ever  before.  For  the  first  five  months  of  1893  we  made  full 
time.  Since  about  June  1,  1893,  up  to  about  the  first  of  the  present  year  we  have 
ran  on  short  time,  making  from  three  to  four  da^'s  per  week,  with  only  part  of  the 
help  and  machinery  employed,  and  during  the  last-mentioned  period  we  were  entirely 
closed  down  for  about  eight  weeks,  something  that  has  not  occurred  before  siuce  we 
have  been  in  business,  llie  only  cause  of  it  is  the  expected  radical  change  in  our 
industrial  system  intended  to  be  made  by  the  present  administration. 

Q.  7.  What  rate  of  ad  valorem  (or  specific)  duty  is  necessary  to  place  domestic 
products  on  an  equal  footing  with  foroL^n  producers,  and  your  reasons  why  f 

A.  We  can  not  tell  what  rate,  as  it  all  depends  how  low  we  can  get  the  wages 
down  here.  It  wants  to  be  considerably  higher  than  what  the  Wilson  bill,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  places  it. 

Q.  8.  K  the  rate  of  duty  upon  your  class  of  manufacture  were  reduced  one-third 
what  reduction  in  cost  of  production  would  be  necessary? 

A.  It  would  be  necessary  that  wages  and  supplies  should  come  down  fully  one- 
third,  as  the  duty  practically  amounts  to  the  difference  in  the  wages  and  cost  of  sup- 
plies paid  by  us  and  paid  by  our  European  competitors. 

Q.  9.  Please  state  the  domestic  wholesale  price  of  your  goods  in  1884, 1890,  and 
18S&,  and  at  the  date  of  your  answer? 

A.  Our  standard  yam  is  A  fine  white,  made  from  the  finest  Australian  and  domes- 
tic wools,  and  the  average  price  during  1884  was  $1.36  per  pound;  during  1890,  $1.18; 
during  1^2,  $1.15,  and  at  present  it  is  92^  cents. 

Q.  10.  To  your  knowledge  has  there  been  an  increased  competition  in  your  line  of 
manufaetures,  either  foreign  or  domestic  during  the  past  four  years? 

A.  Yes,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  but  more  domestic  than  foreign.  The  foreign 
manufacturers  have  reduced  their  prices  to  such  a  point  as  to  enable  them  to  bring 
in  their  goods,  while  the  domestic  competition  has  increased  by  new  mills,  and  old 
ones  increasing  their  capacity. 

Q.  11.  Do  you  desire  a  specific  or  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  why? 

A.  We  certainly  desire  a  specify  duty  in  preference  to  an  od  valorem.  Ad  valorem 
duties  have  a  tendency  to  cause  undervaluations,  so  that  in  many  cases  the  duty 
collected  is  much  less  than  it  should  be,  and  thus  places  the  domeatio  muiu£Mk'Wc«t 
at  a  disadvantage. 
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Q.  12.  Are  you  manafactnring  or  producing  as  many  goods  or  comme-IitiM  m  $n 
were  in  1892,  and  if  not,  why  notf 

A.  We  are  not  making  any  goods  at  present  for  the  reason  as  stated  in  the  latter 
part  of  our  answer  to  question  6. 

Q.  13.  What  has  been  the  tendency  of  wages  during  the  past  twelve  months! 

A.  The  tendency  has  been  towards  lower  wages,  but  particularly  so  during  Uie 
last  six  months. 

Q.  14.  If  possible,  will  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  exact  cost  of  living  of  the  ftm- 
ilies  of  two  or  more  of  your  skilled  workmen,  specifying  as  near  as  may  be  items  of 
expenditure? 

A.  We  can  not  estimate  the  exact  cost  of  living,  but  can  say  that  people  in  oar 
employ,  who  have  come  from  Europe,  live  much  better  here  and  enjoy  more  comforti 
than  they  did  in  the  old  country. 

Q.  15.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  construing  the  existing  law  in  regard  to  iInpo^ 
tations  of  the  class  of  articles  you  produce,  and  have  yon  any  suggestions  to  makef 

A.  No ;  the  McRinley  law  is  satisfactory. 

Q.  16.  Has  the  price  of  living  in  your  locality  increased  or  decreased  during  the 
past  four  years,  and  to  what  extent? 

A.  The  price  of  living  has  decreased,  but  to  what  extent  we  can  not  say. 

Q.  17.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  cause  of  the  present  depression  in  trade,  and 
what  would  be  your  remedy  to  correct  it? 

A.  The  whole  cause  of  tlie  present  depression,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  well-known 
intention  of  the  present  administration  to  overthrow  the  protective  tariff  and  pat  u 
on  a  free-trade  basis.  Kick  the  bill  out  entirely  and  a  different  state  of  aflfain 
would  exist  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Q.  18.  What  component  materials  of  your  manufacture  are,  to  yon,  raw  mateiiahf 

A.  Wool  is  onr  raw  material. 

Q.  19.  Are  the  goods  you  manufacture  luxuries  or  necessities? 

A.  Necessities. 

Q.  20.  What  rate  of  interest  are  you  compelled  to  pay  on  loan&f 

A.  The  rate  of  interest  is  about  6  per  cent. 

Q.  22.  What  proportion  of  skilled  labor  do  you  employ? 

A.  The  labor  we  employ  is  more  or  less  skilled  according  to  what  department  tlMj 
work  in. 

Q.  23.  How  do  you  propose  to  meet  any  reduction  of  duty  on  the  goods  you  mana- 
facture  ? 

A.  As  most  all  other  costs  of  manufacture  have  been  brought  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  point,  a  reduction  of  duty  on  the  goods  we  manufacture,  will  have  to  be  met 
wholly  by  a  reduction  in  wages. 

Q.  24.  Give  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  employed,  and  state  the 
wages  you  pay  for  ordinary  and  skilled  labor. 

A.  We  employ  about  450  hands — 175  men,  150  women,  and  balance  children. 
Wages  of  men  for  ordinary  labor,  average  about  $8;  for  the  skilled  labor,  about  $15. 
Women,  mostly  skilled,  will  average  about  $5  per  week  and  the  children  $3  to  $1  per 
week. 

Q.  25.  How  many  hours  per  week  are  they  employed? 

A.  When  running  full  time  we  make  60  hours  per  week. 

Q.  26.  Do  foreign  articles  of  like  kind  enter  into  competition,  and  to  what  extent! 

A.  Foreign  yarns  do  enter  into  competition,  but,  if  the  Wilson  bill  is  passed,  it 
will  be  a  question  as  to  whether  we  can  run  in  competition  with  them  or  not,  with 
the  chances  of  not  being  able  to  run  at  all. 

Q.  27.  What  proportion  of  your  manufacture  is  exported,  and  do  yon  realize  a  lea 
price  therefrom  than  from  domestic  consumption? 

A.  We  dont  export  any. 

Q.  28.  Has  the  cost  of  manufacture  increased  or  decreased  since  1883,  and  to  what 
extent? 

A.  The  census  of  1890  will  give  this  information  fully. 

Q.  29.  Has  the  increase  or  decrease  been  in  materials  or  labor? 

A.  The  census  of  1890  will  ^ve  this  information  fully. 

Q.  30.  Have  j^our  selling  pnces  increased  or  decreased  since  1890f 

A.  Selling  price  has  decreased  since  1890  fully  20  per  cent. 

Q.  31.  What  amount  of  the  a^cultural  production  of  the  country  is  consumed  in 
your  manufacture,  or  through  it,  indirectly  or  directly,  and  what  amount  of  other 
domestic  productions? 

A.  In  1892  we  consumed  1,268,324  pounds  of  domestic  wools. 

Q.  32.  What  component  materials  are  used  in  vour  manufacture  on  which  yoapay 
a  special  or  ad  valorem  duty  ?    Give  the  rate  of  duty. 

A.  Wools;  11  cents  per  pound. 

Q.  33.  If  your  raw  material  were  free,  wo  ild  there  be  any  necessity  for  a  cuatoDS 
duty  on  the  manufactured  product? 
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A.  If  raw  material  was  free  it  would  certainly  be  necessary  to  have  a  duty  on  the 
manafactared  product  and  much  more  than  what  the  Wilson  bill  places  it. 

Q.  d4.  Please  state  the  wholesale  prices  for  1884^  1890|  and  1892.  Have  these  prices 
increased  or  decreased  since  1892  Y 

A.  The  answer  to  question  9  will  answer  this. 

Q.  35.  What  changes,  if  any^  do  you  recommend  of  existing  rates  of  duty  or  admin- 
iiitrative  cnstoma  lawsT 

A.  We  don't  recommend  any  change  in  existing  rates  or  administrative  customs 
laws.    The  existing  law  is  satisfactory  to  us. 

V.  Obegon  Sheep  Husbandry— Public  Sentiment  as  to  Free 

Wool. 

1.  Meeting  and  resolutions  at  Salem,  January  17,  1894. 

2.  See  U.  §.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty- third  Congress,  second  session,  pages  205, 
345-347. 

[From  The  North  Pftoiflo  Bnral  Spirit  and  Willamette  Farmer,  January  18, 1894,  Portland,  Oreg.] 

SECEBF  AND    WOOL — NORTH    PACIFIC    SHEEP-BREEDERS'  AND  WOOL- 

GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION  MEETING. 

The  above-named  representatiye  association  held  a  special  and  well 
attended  meeting  in  the  State  capitol  building  at  Salem  last  Tuesday, 
and  took  important  steps  toward  preventing  the  enactment  of  the  unjust 
measures  against  the  wool  producers  of  this  country  as  proposed  in  the 
tariff*  bill  now  pending  in  Congress. 

Had  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  Mr.  William  L.  Wil- 
son, of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  National  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives  and  the  author  of  the  Wilson  tariff*  bill  now  pending  in 
the  United  States  Congress,  been  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  North 
Paeiffc  Sheep  Breeders'  and  Woolgrowers'  Association  Tuesday  they 
would  have  heard,  in  most  emphatic  language,  just  how  well  they  were 
esteemed  by  the  representative  sheep  men  of  this  portion  of  the  great 
Northwest.  However,  they  will  learn  of  the  sense  of  the  meeting  in  a 
few  days,  as  strong  and  well* worded  resolutions  were  drafted  and 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  Oregon's  members  in  Congress  to  present  the  con- 
dition of  the  wool  interests  in  this  section. 

Chairman  John  Minto  called  the  gathering  to  order  shortly  after  2 
p.  m.,  and,  after  stating  the  object  of  the  meeting,  announced  that  he, 
the  previous  evening,  had  prepared  resolutions  to  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress, and  asked  that  they  be  read  and  thoroughly  discussed.  They 
were  as  follows: 

(For  preamble  and  resolutions  see  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77, 
Fifty- third  Congress,  second  session,  pp.  72,  73.) 

The  resolutions,  being  put  to  a  vote,  were  adopted  with  but  one  dis- 
senting vote — Mr.  Eobertson. 

Mr.  Apperson  then  offered  the  following  resolution  to  be  added  to 
those  drafted  by  Mr.  Minto.     It  was  also  adopted: 

Resolved  J  That  the  president  and  secretary  of  this  association  be  requested  to  for- 
ward a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resohitions  to  our  Bepreeentatives  and  Senators,  and 
nrge  upon  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  against  the  passage  of  the  unjust  Wilson 
biO. 

David  Craig,  of  Macleay,  moved  that  the  amount  in  the  treasury, 
some  $43,  be  voted  towards  the  expense  of  sending  a  delegate  to 
Washington  to  represent  the  wool  interests  of  Oregon  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  any  change  in  the  present  tariff  on  that  article. 

W.  W.  Baker,  editor  of  the  Eural  Spirit,  was  named  as  the  proper 
person  to  act  in  this  capacity,  and  he  was  unanimously  cho^^ii, 
8*  Rlis*  5 iP 
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The  following  gentlemen  delivered  short  addresses :  President  Jokii 
Minto,  Oapt.  J.  T.  Apperson,  Dr.  James  Withycombe,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Hunt,  Hon.  T.  T.  Geer,  W.  Manning,  C.  P.  Bishop,  Ed  McKinney,  Mr. 
Bobertson,  John  Q.  Wilson,  and  W.  W.  Baker. 

VI.  Galipobnla  Sheep  Husbandry — Public  Sbntimient  as  to 

Fbee  Wool. 

1.  As  to  these,  see  U.  8.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  ses- 

sion, SO;  also,  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  same  Congress  and  session,  pp.  52, 69,76. 

2.  San  Fiancisco  Live  Stock,  &c..  Gazette,  on. 

3.  Public  meeting  and  resolution  at  San  Francisco,  January  3,  1894. 

4.  Public  meeting  and  resolutions  at  San  Francisco,  January  10,  1894. 

[From  the  Momlxig  Call,  San  Fnaciaoo,  Thnraday,  Jannaz74, 1884.] 

WANT  PBOTBCTION— WOOL  MEN  ABE  OPPOSED  TO  WILSON'S  BILI^ 
THEIR  INDUSTBY  MENACED — BESOLUTIONS  AGAINST  ANY  TARIPF 
TINKEBING — TELEGRAMS  TO  WASHINGTON— THE  WHOLE  STATE 
IS  AROUSED  OYEB  DEMOCBATIO  MEDDLING  WITH  A  PROTECTIVE 
MEASUBE. 

The  woolgrowers  and  dealers  of  California  are  thoroughly  aroused 
over  the  Democratic  proposition  to  place  wool  on  the  free  list.  They 
claim  that  the  action  contemplated  by  Wilson  in  his  free-trade  bill  will 
rain  their  industry,  and  to  save  themselves  they  have  formed  a  pro 
tective  association.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  association  to  present  a 
monster  petition  to  Congress  asking  that  the  present  duty  on  wool  be 
maintained. 

A  meeting  was  held  yesterday  at  422  Townsend  street  to  prepare 
resolutions  on  the  tariff  situation.  Jacob  Bosenberg  presided,  and 
Fred  8.  Moody  was  a  voluntary  secretary. 

There  was  a  striking  unanimity  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  under 
consideration,  and  but  little  time  was  lost  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion, 
which  took  shape  in  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  wool  dealers,  growers,  and  manufacturars  of  Califoniu, 
irrespective  of  party,  do  hereby  protest  in  the  most  emphatic  terms  aeainst  changes 
in  the  tariff  affecting  wool  and  woolens  as  proposed  by  the  Wilson  bul.  We  assert 
that  to  remove  the  duty  from  wool  and  woolens  will  prostrate  if  not  wholly  destroj 
an  industry  which  gives  direct  employment  to  30,000  of  our  citizens.  W^e  call  upon 
you,  as  a  representative  of  California  interests,  to  work  and  vote  against  these  propo- 
sitions. 

I.  R.  Hall,  B.  P.  Flint,  Thomas  Denigan,  C.  S.  Moses,  James  P.  Holme,  John  £. 
Shoobert,  committee;  Jacob  Rosenberg,  president;  Fred  S.  Moody,  secretary. 

The  resolution  was  sent  by  telegraph  to  Congressmen  Geary,  Cami 
netti,  Hill)orn,  Loud,  Cannon,  Bowers,  Eeed,  and  James  G.  Maguire. 

The  meeting  decided  that  the  Woolgrowers'  and  Dealers'  State  Con- 
vention, which  is  to  meet  next  Wednesday,  shall  be  held  in  Pioneer 
Hall,  that  the  crowd  may  be  accommodated. 

Meanwhile  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Association  is  not  idle.  A 
call  was  received  from  that  body  yesterday  by  the  president  of  tlie 
local  one,  as  follows : 

To  the  woolgrowere,  sheep-hreedere^  patrons  of  husbandry ,  toooUdealers,  and  all  iniertftti 

in  sheep  husbandry  in  the  United  States: 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States  at  Chicago,  Sept-ember  ^, 
and  at  a  meeting  ofthe  National  Woolgrowero'  Association  at  the  same  place,  Octo- 
bmr  5,  1893, 1  waa  directs  to  oaW  a  meetVuf^  oi  1iko^Viv\RS«QlVAAL  ^1  Waahington,  D.  C, 
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to  enable  tbem  Co  be  baftrd  before  tbe  Committee  on  Fiuaoce  of  tbe  Bcmate  of  the 
Uuited  8tntee  in  opposition  to  any  recluutioii  of  tbe  present  duties  on  wool  and 
woolen  goods.  I  appoint  Tuesday,  February  6,  1894,  as  tlie  time  of  such  meeting  at 
the  Ebbitt  Honse,  Washington.  D.  C.  Among  those  who  will  ask  to  be  beard  before 
tbe  committee  are  some  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Woolgrowers'  Association, 
some  of  the  State  associations,  editors  of  wool  journals  and  of  other  papers  favoring 
protection,  and  tbe  committee  heretofore  announced.  T  i^qi  advised  that  there  is  a 
fair  prospe<;t  that  the  Senate  will  not  pass  a  bill  to  put  wool  on  the  free  list  if  the 
interests  and  wishes  of  the  people  are  properly  presented  on  the  subject.  I  respect- 
fully urge  a  full  attendance  from  all  the  States  and  Territories.  Free  wool  will  sub- 
•tautialiy  destroy  the  wool  industry.  Papers  friendly  to  the  objects  of  the  meet- 
ing will  please  pnbliah  this. 

William  Lawbrnck, 
Pre9ident  of  the  National  Woolgrowers^  Asaooiaiion, 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  De^mler  30, 189S. 

Throughout  the  State  a  very  forcible  petition  is  being  circulated  by 
the  California  association.  Copies  are  mailed  to  every  town  and  vil- 
lage with  a  stamped  return  envelope,  and  already  thousands  of  signa- 
tures of  sheepmen  and  others  directly  interested  in  the  wool  industry 
have  been  received.  These  will  be  sent  on  to  Washington  with  the 
printed  ]>etition,  which  is  as  follows: 

To  the  honorable  membere  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  a  general  belief  that  tbe  tariff  on  woolen  goods  will  be 
reduced  and  wool  pnt  on  the  free  list,  the  price  of  wool  is  now  below  the  cost  of 
production ;  and  whereas  we  believe  that  if  wool  is  put  on  the  free  list  and  the  tar- 
iff on  woolen  goods  materially  reduced  the  price  of  wool  will  be  still  lower;  and 
whereas  we  can  not  afford  to  raise  wool  in  competition  with  free  wool  raised  in 
coantries  like  Australia,  where  the  woolgrower  rents  land  from  the  Government  at 
a  less  rental  than  we  pay  in  taxes  on  our  land  and  receives  Government  aid  and  en- 
conragement;  and  whereas  the  lands  of  these  I  uited  States  are  well  suited  to  the 
raising  of  sheep,  provided  we  can  get  a  fair  price  for  our  wool  and  mutton;  and 
whereas  we  believe  that  it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  this  country  to  prevent  the 
slaughter  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  sheep  of  this  country,  which  will  be  the  cer- 
tain result  of  a  further  reduction  in  the  price  of  wool : 

We,  the  nndersigned  farmers  and  woolgrowers,  irrespective  of  party,  do  hereby 
petition  and  beg  that  your  honorable  body  will  make  no  change  in  the  present  tar- 
iff affecting  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule  now  in  force. 

(From  th«  San  Francisco  Live  Stock  and  Batchers'  Gazette,  and  Hide,  Wool,  and  Leather  Review 

February  10, 1894.] 

While  the  aheep  and  wool  men  are  moving  in  all  sections  with  energy 
and  zeal,  and  making  an  herculean  struggle  to  maintain  the  duties  on 
foreign  wool,  the  cattlemen  who  are  likewise  threatened  by  the  Wilson 
tarifi'bill  are  slumbering  as  if  no  danger  to  their  business  w^ai  contem- 
plated by  the  majority  party  in  Congress.  Half  a  million  men  are 
trying  to  protect  wool,  while  the  cattlemen  sit  silently  by,  and  by  their 
very  silence  invite  the  South  American  countries  to  come  in  and  share, 
if  not  take,  all  the  benefits  which  are  rightfully  theirs.  Whether  the 
cattle  and  meat  clauses  can  be  defeated  or  not,  it  is  worth  making  the 
effort. 

On  this  coast  we  will  suffer  from  an  influx  of  the  rough  cattle  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  frozen  mutton  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  high  time  that  our 
cattlemen  were  up  and  doing,  and  forming  with  the  sheepmen  a  defen- 
sive alliance.  It  will  be  easier  to  keep  live  stock  and  dressed  meats  off 
the  free  list  than  to  restore  the  duties  if  once  removed. 

"  It  is  urged  by  some,''  says  one  of  the  oldest  live-stock  journalists 
of  Texas,  "  that  the  price  of  meat  is  so  low  in  this  country  that  foreign 
dressed  meats  will  not  find  it  profitable  to  land,  even  witk  t\ie>  vt^'ei^xil 
duty  off.    They  forget  that  owing  to  shortage  in  this  co^mtt^  ^^  ^t^ 
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expecting  a  rise  in  meat  valnes.  How  will  it  be  thenT  It  is  my  ddib- 
erate  opinion  that  if  the  Wilson  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  not  be  six 
months  before  beef  and  mutton  from  the  free  grass  of  the  pampas  will 
be  rubbed  under  our  noses." 

[From  the  San  Francisco  (Oal.),  Morning  Call,  January  11, 18M.] 

WOOL  MEN  SPBAK— REMOVAL  OF  DUTY  WOULD  BE  FOLLY— WOULD 
RESULT  IN  RUIN — PREAMBLE  AND  RESOLUTIONS  ARE  ADOPTED- 
SPEECH  BY  BARCLAY  HENLEY — HE  TOUCHES  THE  DREAMERS  AlfD 
THEORISTS — NOT  A  DEMOCRAT  OF  THE  CLEVELAND   TYPE. 

The  State  convention  of  woolgrowers  met  yesterday  and  completed 
its  business.  The  gathering  was  representative  of  the  various  interests 
dependent  on  wool.  There  were  growers,  manufacturers,  commission 
men,  and  in  the  gallery  sat  a  number  of  women  and  girls,  wool  assort- 
ers  of  this  city. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Jacob  Rosenberg,  president 
of  the  Woolgrowers'  and  Wool-dealers'  Association.  He  stated  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting  to  be  to  protest  against  the  Wilson  bill  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  wool  and  woolen  goods. 

B.  P.  Flint,  for  the  committee  of  arrangements,  presented  an  order 
of  business  for  the  meeting,  which  was  unanimously  approved.  It  pro- 
vided that  Barclay  Henley  should  be  selected  as  president,  and  for  two 
vice  presidents  from  each  county;  that  F.  S.  Moody  should  be  secre- 
tary; that  the  president  should  appoint  a  committee  on  preamble  and 
resolutions,  consisting  of  15  members,  and  that  the  president  slionld 
appoint  an  executive  committee  of  15,  who  shall  take  charge  of  all 
matters  relative  to  the  objects  of  this  convention.  This  committee  will 
have  power  to  raise  money,  print  and  distribute  printed  matter,  to  send 
delegates  to  Washington  if,  in  its  judgment,  it  deems  it  best,  and  to  do 
all  and  everything  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  this  convention. 

Alter  thanking  the  convention  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  Mr. 
Henley  said : 

I  suppose  it  is  proper  here,  by  way  of  establishing  a  rapport  between  myself  as 
president  and  the  members  of  this  body,  to  make  some  obsorvatious  pertinent  to  the 
purpose  for  which  we  are  here  assembled.  I  see  before  me  a  b».dy  of  men  whose 
only  purpose  is  the  consideration  of  certain  great  questions  deeply  and  profonndly 
aifecting  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  the  audience,  just  before  I  ascended  the  platform,  said  that  the 
attendance  here  was  not  as  numerous  as  the  magnitude  of  the  interest  would  seem  to 
demand.  This  is  true.  I  lament  to  be  obliged  to  state  it,  but  I  know  tlie  reason  why. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  notification  which  the  wool  mercliants  of  this  city  sent  to  the 
growers  throughout  the  State,  that,  owing  to  the  price  of  wool,  they  had  better  not 
sheer  their  sheep  this  faU,  and  the  fact  of  the  nonattendance  of  many  sheepgrowers 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  businesshas  become  so  depressed  that  it  baa  become 
a  serious  inconvenience  to  find  the  money  to  meet  the  expense  of  attending. 

In  the  Federal  Congress  is  pending  a  tariff  bill,  from  the  name  of  its  author  known 
as  the  Wilson  bill.  Kight  here  let  me  remind  you  that  in  every  tariff  meaaui-e  6inc45 
1826  there  has  always  been  provided  a  tariff  upon  wool,  but  these  latter-day  statesineD 
have  deemed  it  better  to  leave  the  practice  of  their  forefathers  and  to  place  wool  on 
the  free  list.  Among  woolgrowers  m  the  United  States  there  is  no  controversy  aj>  to 
whether  the  free  listing  of  wool  would  be  advantatreons  or  not;  it  is  out  of  the 
domain  of  debate.  We  know  our  business  better  than  men  of  other  occupations  do- 
it is  a  safe  rule  in  every  profesHiou.  But  in  these  latter  days  haa  arisen  a  cla8«  of 
dreamers  and  theorists,  who,  in  the  manner  of  Podsnap,  with  «  wave  of  the  hand  tell 
you  they  know  all  about  this.  They  heretofore  told  you  that  the  free  listingof  wool 
will  lift  you  out  of  the  difficulties  in  which  you  are  struggling  and  establish  yon  on 
the  firm  rock  of  prosperity.  It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  proposition,  as  itadefenden 
have  almost  given  it  up. 
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The  statisticians  of  the  Treasury  Department  during  Cleveland's  first  term  said: 
"It  is  idle  to  talk  about  raisins  sheep  in  this  country  to  compete  with  those  in  Aus- 
tralia, South  America,  etc."  under  free  wool  the  American  people  must  kuow  that 
raising  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton  must  go  down.  And  it  is  avowed  hy  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  and  hy  Cleveland  in  his  message  to  Congress,  when  ha 
advocated  free  wool,  that  no  industry  was  entitled  to  survive  that  was  necessary  to 
be  maintained  hy  the  institution  of  tariff.  That,  fellow-citizens,  is  the  theory  on 
which  these  people  plant  themselves. 

As  to  the  magnitude  of  the  wool  industry  in  the  United  States,  according  to  relia- 
ble statistics,  it  employs  over  1,200,000  people  and  represents  over  $125,000,(X)0.  This 
industry,  which  is  represented  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  which  they 
would  sacrifice  to  the  demands  of  the  hour,  you  will  note  is  of  all  our  industries  the 
only  one  in  which  there  is  no  overproduction  to  be  found.  There  is  overproduction 
in  wheat,  overproduction  in  fruit,  but  none  in  wool.  We  send  to  foreign  countries 
nearly  $70,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  wools.  With  increase  in  production,  in  quiJ- 
ity,  and  fineness,  with  the  demands  of  trade  more  approximately  met,  as  we  are 
rushing  along  in  the  career  of  prosperity,  they  seize  ub  by  the  throat  and  attempt  to 
strangle  us  to  death.     [Applause.] 

In  California,  with  the  exception  of  Ohio  and  Texas,  we  surpass  every  other  State 
of  the  Union  in  the  sheep  industry.  We  have  this  year  over  3,500,000  8hei*p;  the 
wool  clip  of  1892  was  worth  about  $5,000,000,  bein^  the  value  of  about  35,000,000 
pounds  of  wool.  Yon  see  what  the  destruction  of  this  industry  would  mean  to  Cali- 
fornia— that  this  $5,000,000,  which  otherwise  would  ho  kept  at  home,  will  have  to 
be  sent  to  Australia,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  to  South  America.  I  would  rather 
keep  that  $5,000,000  here;  if  it  be  sent  away,  I  shall  get  none  of  it;  if  it  stays  here, 
I  shall  get  a  dollar  or  two  out  of  it. 

Will  anybody  say  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing  that  this  business  should  disappear, 
and  that,  as  urged  by  our  free-trade  friends,  we  can  turn  our  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  mutton,  with  its  compensatorv  advantages.  Unfoi-tunately,  the  showing 
in  behalf  of  mutton  is  worse  than  in  behalf  of  wool,  because  by  the  refrigerating 
process  ships  carry  from  Australia  to  England  and  other  foreign  ports  over  60,000 
carcasses  ot  mutton  at  a  time.  What  is  the  use  of  talking  of  the  production  of  mut- 
ton in  California  in  competition?  I  have  figures  which  show  it  would  be  a  sheer 
impossibility — something  which  the  intelligence  of  any  one  would  reject  at  once — to 
think  about  the  production  of  mutton  or  wool  in  the  United  States  in  competition 
with  the  countries  enumerated. 

I  believe  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  this  business  can  not  survive  the  passage  of  the 
Wilson  bill.  You  may  talk  to  any  of  these  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  confront  them  with  the  plain  facts,  show  them  the  difference  between  the 
C eduction  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  and  in  South  America,  with  Illimitable 
d  and  cheap  labor,  and  they  will  look  astonished  and  run  off  to  Stuart  Mills, 
Bastian,  Ricardo. 

If  in  San  Francisco  there  were  introduced  a  great  number  of  doctors  or  lawyers,  is 
it  too  great  a  strain  on  your  credulity  to  ask  you  to  believe  that  that  would  cheapen 
the  fees  of  the  doctors  and  lawyers  already  hcref  Or  take  the  case  of  borax.  If 
the  State  of  Nevada,  which  for  the  occasion  we  will  suppose  to  represent  England, 
bad  vast  deposits  of  borax  and  cheaper  labor  and  other  advantages,  would  not  the 
admittance  of  the  article  duty  free  lessen  the  remunerative  employment  of  the  borax- 
workers  in  California?  But  they  will  say:  ^'Tes,  that  is  true,  the  business  will 
have  to  go  by  the  board,  hut  we  will  get  cheaper  borax?''  So  they  will,  but  right 
here  I  want  to  say  that  I  differ  in  toto  from  those  who  seem  to  think  that  the  sum- 
mnm  bonum  of  human  existence  is  cheapness.  Unless  you  can  get  living  rates  for 
what  yon  produce  from  the  soil  and  from  manufactures,  the  result  must  be  disloca- 
tion, disturbance  of  equilibrium,  and  consequent  ruin  and  despair.  Cheapness  is 
the  Mecca  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  political  theorist.  If  cheap- 
ness be  the  great  desideratum,  the  farmer  of  California  ought  to-day  to  be  in  a  con- 
dition of  inexpressible  beatitude.  He  has  got  it  cheap  enough;  never  were  clothes 
so  cheap,  or  iron  so  cheap,  nothing  was  ever  so  cheap,  except  the  taxes,  which  he 
can  not  pay,  and  according  to  these  individuals — Adam  Smith,  Stuart  Mill,  Ricardo, 
Wilson,  Cleveland,  etc. — the  farmers  and  fruit-growers  and  wool-producers  ought  to 
be  very  happy  men.  Are  they  happy?  No;  there  never  was  such  want  in  their 
households  as  now  in  the  State  of  California.  There  sits  the  specter  of  apprehen- 
sion that  keeps  men  in  misery  night  and  day;  their  business  is  running  behind,  and 
if  they  snffer  the  country  storekeeper  suffers  the  wholesaler  in  the  city  suffers. 

That  is  a  thing  that  the  theorists  and  dreamers  seem  to  be  incapable  of  compre- 
hending— that  a  great  republic  must  have  diversified  industries.  If  the  woolgrower 
is  to  go  out  of  business  he  must  live.  What  is  he  to  do?  Go  into  the  wheat  busi- 
ness? That  is  overcrowded.  Do  the  farmers  of  the  Sacramento  want  it?  Would  it 
be  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  your  fellow-citizens?    No.    The  thing  to  do  is  te 
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enconraf^e  a  diversity  of  indnstries  in  this  couDtry.    The  one  is  harmonions  with  tk 
other,  and  the  prosperity  of  one  depends  on  that  of  all. 

The  trae  doctrine  of  this  country  is  to  so  acljoet  yonr  tariff  as  to  incidentally  pro- 
tect those  things  that  needed  protection,  and  this  has  ever  been  the  ductrine  of  thii 
Republic  until  there  was  ushered  into  the  Presidential  chair  a  man  who  seems  tobe 
too  big  to  sit  in  it.  I  spent  two  terms  in  Congress  and  was  the  follower  in  the  fore- 
going doctrine,  aiid  would  be  to-day  did  he  live,  of  Samuel  J.  Randall,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

These  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  believe  to  a  certain  extent  is 
protection,  but  will  not  carry  their  belief  far  enough  to  benefit  the  industries  of  th« 
country.  Now,  protection  is  either  right  or  wrong.  If  it  be  wrong,  the  further  joa 
can  get  away  from  it  the  better.  If  it  be  ri/^ht,  Mopt  it.  If  they  believe  that  pro- 
tection is  an  evil  why  do  they  not  put  a  tarift  on  coffee  and  tea,  on  which  they  could 
raise  a  great  revenue.  Neither  is  a  product  of  the  country,  and  the  measure  would 
have  no  element  of  protection. 

When  a  man  is  elected  to  Congress,  leaves  his  constituency,  and  goes  to  the  scene 
of  his  labors,  he  is  surrounded  by  all  kinds  of  influences,  the  effect  of  whidi  will  be 
oblivion  of  the  purposes  for  which  he  was  sent.  I  was  asked  to  vote  for  a  tariff  bill 
in  conformity  with  the  national  platform.  ''You  are  a  Democrat;  here  is  a  Demo- 
cratic bill  from  the  caucus;  you  must  get  in  line;  there  is  to  be  no  flinchlD^, 
etc."  I  had  to  point  out  that  the  platform  on  which  I  waa  elected  was  antagonistie 
to  part  of  the  national  platform  in  regard  to  fruit  and  wool.  *^  I  was  compelled  bj 
niy  allegiance  to  the  great  Democratic  party  and  all  that  kind  of  thing  to  vote  for 
this  bill/'  Democratic  or  Republican,  I  could  not  hesitate  nor  vote  lor  the  bilL  In 
Washington  you  have  seen  the  lamentable  spectacle  of  a  Democratic  caucus  held  in 
the  lower  House  to  compel  Representatives  to  forget  their  obligations  to  their  caa- 
stituents,  and,  right  or  wrong,  vote  at  its  dictation.  Some  refused,  but  finally  they 
have  voted  to  give  consideration  to  the  bill. 

When  the  American  people  elected  Cleveland  they  resolved  in  favor  of  free  trool, 
it  may  be  said.  I  wish  that  question  alone  could  be  submitted  to  the  suffra«:e9  of  the 
American  people.  You  have  seen  not  long  since  in  the  imperial  State  of  Ohio  Got- 
emor  McKinley  elected  by  a  majority  that  makes  us  reel  to  think  of  it,  not  becaase 
he  was  a  Republican,  not  that  he  was  a  better  man  than  O^'eiU,  but  beesnise  in  his 
career  he  incarnated  the  idea  and  gave  a  guaranty  of  everlasting  protection  in  behsli 
of  the  industries  of  America. 

They  ask  triumphantly, ''  Why  is  the  wool  cheap  now,  when  it  is  protected  f"  The 
reason  is,  we  have  to  contend  with  the  illimitable  resources  of  Australia,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  South  America,  etc.  But  the  real  cause  of  the  low  price  is  the  threat  in 
this  bill  that  tells  the  wool  purchasers  that  if  they  will  only  wait  until  the  bill  be 
passed  foreign  wool  will  come  in  and  it  will  be  cheaper  than  now. 

The  history  of  this  country  teaches  us  in  regard  to  other  things  what  the  effect  of 
the  passage  of  the  bill  would  be.  Wool  being  on  the  free  list,  we  would  be  driven 
out  of  business,  and  until  foreign  countries  secured  the  trade  it  would  be  cheap. 
When  secured,  as  in  the  case  of  iron,  then  wool  would  increase  enormously  in  price. 

The  president  theii  appointed  the  following  committees : 

Resolutions:  J.  H.  Glide,  B.  P. Flint,  A.  Holman,  Thomas  McConnell,  S.  E.  Holdeny 
8.  £.  Knight,  J.  R.  Hall,  Prof.  Hilgard,  J.  Rosenberg,  A.  M.  Wardell,  O.  G.  Kimball,  J- 
M.  Costigan,  F.  L.  Orcntt,  N.  Mnnasse,  and  H.  F.  Ostrander. 

Executive  committee :  J.  £.  Shoobert,  Thouias  Deni^ran,  J.  Rosenberg,  F*.  P.  McLen- 
nan. J.  P.  Hulme,  J.  R.  Hall,  J.  L.  Moody,  G.  S.  Moses,  Thomas  McConnell,  J.  T.  Mac- 
Mahon,  R.  F.  Peckham,  J.  H.  Glide,  P.  D.  Jewett,  H.  Meecham,  £.  H.  Ward,  and  H.  F. 
Ostrander. 

At  the  afternoon  session  President  B.  Henley  read  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  formulated  by  the  appointed  committee: 

(For  preamble  and  resolutions,  see  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  Fo.  77, 
Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  x>p.  71,  72.) 

Mr.  McConnell  said  that  the  United  States  could  produce  all  the 
wool  necessary.  Without  protection  our  economic  conditions  would 
sink  to  those  of  other  countries. 

It  ia  pleasant  to  see  otir  Democratic  friends  following  the  great  protectionist,  S. 
J.  Randall.  I  know  that  Senator  Perkins  is  with  us  on  this  proposition,  and  if 
ri^ht  intiueuce  be  brought  to  bear  on  Senator  White  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
hill  may  be  prevented. 
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Judge  Peckham,  of  San  Jose,  said: 

I  mannfactaTe  goods  for  the  millions  of  America,  and  the  San  Jose  mills  have 
never  nsed  a  ponnd  of  imported  wool.  The  only  fault  of  our  goods  is  their  dnra- 
bility.  Goods  are  made  not  only  of  California  wool  alone,  but  Srom  wool  grown  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  a  class  of  people  who  prefer  to  pay  $75  for  a  suit  of 
clothes  of  foreign  cloth  to  $25  for  American  cloth.    They  get  no  better  goods. 

Mr.  HebroD,  of  Saliuas: 

I  was  a  sheep-grower  in  California  as  long  as  it  was  profitable^  then  I  transferred 
my  flocks  to  Texas.  If  the  duty  on  wool  be  taken  off  I  shall  give  it  np.  I  wonld 
like  to  say  that,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  equalization,  I  should  like  to  meet  the 
woolgrowers  to  settle  the  matter  of  valuation  of  sheep,  which  difiOers  so  much  in 
different  parts  of  the  State. 

Mr.  MacMabon,  of  Htunboldt: 

We  meet  to  petition  Congress  to  except  the  wool  product  of  the  country  from  the 
action  of  the  Wilson  bill.  The  effect  of  Democratic  government  has  been  to  con- 
tract the  currency,  depress  business,  and  make  our  workinffmen  paupers.  We  should 
ask  Congress  to  except  all  American  products  from  the  Wilson  bill.  We  want  to 
remind  our  Representatives  that  we  expect  them  to  perform  their  duty  for  Califor- 
nia nntrammeled  by  party.  They  are  our  servants.  The  only  fault  with  the  McKin- 
ley  bill  was  in  not  putting  $100  head  tax  on  every  immigrant. 

Pro£  Hilgard  said: 

An  English  e:roert  before  a  Congressional  commission,  said  that  in  examining 
woolen  goods  at  Chicago  he  could  find  nothing  in  which  the  English  manufacturers 
excelled  the  American;  in  kind  they  were  different,  but  that  the  best  of  either  kind 
was  equally  good.  The  only  kind  of  goods  of  which  American  manufacturers  will 
never  be  able  to  dispossess  tiie  English  and  French  are  those  reqiiired  by  that  part 
of  the  popolation,  less  than  10  per  cent,  to  whom  nothing  is  good  unless  it  comes 
from  Pans  or  London.  Men  get  their  fashions  from  Loudon;  women  theirs  from 
Paris.  There  is  a  hopeful  feature  about  this  matter,  as  the  wool  manufacturers  say 
they  have  no  use  for  free  wool  if  the  tariff  on  woolen  goods  is  reduced. 

Judge  Peckbam  asserted  that  one  could  buy  to-day  in  San  Francisco 
some  class  of  goods  cheaper  than  in  London. 
S.  E.  Holden  said: 

As  a  manufacturer,  I  say  that  the  woolgrower  is  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as 
ihe  manufacturer.  Congress  proposes  to  take  $20,000,000  from  the  income  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  proposition  to  supplement  the  tariff  by  an  income  tax,  the 
Aost  odious  of  all  taxes,  is  preposterous,  un-American,  and  unbusiness  like. 

H.  F.  Ostrander  said: 

Wool  has  ever  had  on  the  Democratic  party  the  same  effect  as  a  red  rag  on  a  bull. 
If  the  Wilson  bill  passes,  in  place  of  foreigners  coming  to  our  country,  we  shall  have 
to  hunt  for  a  new  place  to  live  in. 

Isacc  Harris: 

The  loss  of  the  sheep  industrv  would  mean  to  California  the  loss  of  $4,000,000,  and 
the  depreciation  in  the  wool  clip  $2,000,000 ;  in  all,  $6,000,000.  This  money,  now  dis- 
bursed among  all  in  the  State,  wonld  then  be  lost  to  it.  There  are  2,000  wool  pullers 
employed  in  this  city.  If  the  Wilson  bill  should  pass  their  employment  would  be 
gone.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  locate  at  Havre,  buy  the  pelts  here  and  ship  them  to 
France,  where  they  could  be  pulled,  manufactured,  and  sent  at  less  cost  to  the  New 
York  and  Boston  markets. 

Mr.  Hebbron  i>ointed  out  the  fact  that  the  shipping  of  Vermont  sheep 
to  Australia  disproved  the  assertion  that  the  United  States  could  not 
raise  as  good  wool  as  other  countries.  Prof.  Hilgard  remarked  that, 
according  to  the  English  expert's  testimony,  when  the  high  tariflf  went 
into  efiect  the  English  bought  American  machinery  to  compete. 

Mr.  Henley  said: 

Whenever  you  want  to  find  out  your  own  course,  first  find  what  your  enemy  wants 
von  to  do  and  do  the  opposite.    I  take  English  papers  and  I  venture  to  say  that  they 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Mills  or  the  Morrison  or  the  Wilson  bills.    One  other 
S.  Mis.  124 ^9 
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thing  I  want  to  say:  Whatever  may  be  said  of  a  certain  kind  of  Demoerat«, I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  state  I  am  not  a  Cleveland  Democrat.  I  am  a  Democrat  of  the 
school  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  who  were  in  favor  of  protection  for  American  indus- 
tries. 

The  meeting  then  adjonrned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair,  after 
which  the  executive  committee  selected  Thomas  McConnell  to  represent 
the  wool  industry  at  Washington  before  Congress  and  as  a  delegate  to 
the  jS'atioual  Wool  Gonvention. 

WOOL  AM)  MUTTON. 

The  American  sheep  is  being  attacked  both  in  firont  and  in  rear. 
Wool  can  be  imported  from  Australia  at  less  than  its  American  costt 
and  Australian  mutton  is  as  much  cheaper  than  American  mutton  as 
Australian  wool  is  cheaper  than  American  wool.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
picture  held  up  for  consideration  by  the  woolgrowers  at  their  State 
convention  on  Wednesday  by  so  good  a  Democrat  as  Barclay  Henley. 
The  speaker  said,  also,  that  Galifomia  was  the  third  State  in  the  UDion 
in  the  woolgrowihg  industry,  having  no  less  than  3,000,000  sheep.  The 
wool  product  in  1892  was  35,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $5,000,000.  The 
Wilson  bill  is  the  first  tariff-reform  proposition  that  has  placed  wool  on 
the  free  list.  But  the  decree  now  is  that  woolgrowers  must  look  oat 
for  themselves. 

vn.— Woolen  Wobkbbs  Protest  Against  Fbeb  Wool. 

1.  Meeting  at  New  York  city,  January  10, 1894,  expreasea  opposition  to  the  Wilson 

bill. 

2.  Speeches^  arffumenta,  facts,  reaolationa. 

3.  On  same  subject  see  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doo.  No.  77,  Fifty-third  Congress,  seeond 

session,  1889. 

4.  Also  see  the  proceedinfi^s  of  the  New  York  meeting  in  full,  with  names  of  mano- 

facturers  appended  thereto,  in  the  bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  Boston,  March,  1894,  Vol.  xxiv,  No.  1,  pp.  12-48. 

[From  the  New  York  Press  of  January  11, 1894.] 

200,000  WOOLEN  WOBKEES  PBOTBST — BEPEESENTATIVES  OP  MANY 
STATES  DENOUNCE  THE  WILSON  BILL — THE  VIEWS  OF  EXPEETS— 
INJUSTICE  AND  INCONSISTENCY  OF  THE  SCHEDULE  EXPOSED- 
STRONG  BESOLUTIONS  PASSED — A  BEMABKABLE  GATHBBING  IS 
THE  GBEAT  DINING  BOOM  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  HOTEL  AT 
WHICH  PABTY  POLITICS  WEBE  UNKNOWN — PACTS  AND  FIGITBBS 
THAT  THEOBETICAL  TINKEBS  OF  THE  TAEIFF  MAY  STUDY  WITH 
PBOFIT. 

The  meeting  held  by  the  wool  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  in 
the  big  dining  room  of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  jesterday  afternoon  for 
the  purpose  of  voicing  a  protest  against  the  impending  Wilson  tariff 
bill  was  the  largest  gathering  of  textile  manufacturers  ever  held  in 
this  country.  Of  the  1.100  who  si^^ned  the  original  call  600  sent  notifi- 
cations that  they  could  not  be  present,  but  were  in  hearty  accord  with 
the  objects  of  the  meeting.  When  the  meeting  ^^'as  called  to  order, 
nevertheless,  more  than  700  men  were  present.  These  men  as  employ- 
ers represented  more  than  200,000  working  people.  Throughout  the 
proceedings  the  utmost  earnestness  prevailed,  and  tlie  speeches  and 
resolutions  were  greeted  with  the  heartiest  applause. 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Ruftis  S.  Frost,  president  of  the 
Xational  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers;  S.  D.  N.  North,  secre- 
tary of  the  same  organization,  acting  as  secretary.  Committees  were 
appointed  as  follows: 

Organisation. — Charles  A.  Stott,  Massaclinsetts ;  Gordon  Dobson,  Maine;  Theodore 
E.  Search,  Pennsylvania;  G.  £.  Keeney,  Connecticut;  G.  B.  Waterhouse,  New  Jersey. 

liesoUitions, — ^John  N.  Carpender,  New  Jersey;  John  Hopewell,  jr.,  Mussachnsotts ; 
.1.  R.  MacCall,  Rhode  Island;  D.  L.  Einstein,  New  York;  W.  R  Cording!}^,  Rhode 
Island. 

CrtdentiaU, — F.  E.  Simpson,  Massachusetts;  H.  D.  Pixley,  New  York;  J.  W.  Himes, 
New  York;  Sidney  Cushing,  Massachnsetts. 

THE  OFFIOEBS. 

The  committee  on  organization  named  the  following: 

President,  Rnfhs  S.  Frost,  of  Massachnsetts;  vice-presidents,  Horatio  N.  Slater, 
Massachusetts;  W.  L.  Strong,  New  York;  A.  D.  Julliard,  New  York;  Lorenzo  May- 
uarcl,  Massachusetts;  G^rge  Merritt,  Indiana;  Otto  Dresfder,  New  Jersey;  Thomas 
Dolan,  Pennsylvania;  Charles  Fletcher,  Rhode  Island;  Alnxander  Crow,  jr.,  Penn- 
sylvania; E.  C.  Thayer,  New  Hampshire;  Rowland  Croft,  New  Jersey;  Seth  M. 
Milliken,  New  York;  W.  O.  Arnold,  Rhode  Island;  W.  G.  Steel,  Pennsylvania;  John 
A.  Lane,  Massachnsetts;  Stephen  Sanford,  New  York;  H.  P.  Sturdevaut,  Connecti- 
cut; Louis  Anderson,  Maine;  Isaac  Fenno,  Massachusetts;  James  Talcott,  New 
York;  J.  W.  Bnslel,  New  Hampshire;  C.  A.  Russell,  Connecticut;  Charles  E. 
Stevens,  Massachusetts;  A.  T.  Sullivan,  New  York;  Thomas  Oakes,  New  Jersey; 
Switz  Conde,  New  York;  George  Campbell.  Pennsylvania;  John  Sloan,  Now  York; 
W.  C.  Browning,  New  York;  M.  Newburg,  New  York;  E.  D.  Barrows,  Indiana;  J. 
W.  Himes,  New  York;  H.  R.  Lister,  New  York:  J.  B.  Smith,  New  Hampshire;  A. 
L.  Sayles,  Maine ^  W. G.  Ray,  Massachusetts;  Georf^e  W.  Bramhall,  New  York;  J. 
T.  Capps,  Illinois;  John  T.  Ray,  New  York;  William  Wood,  Pennsylvania;  L. 
ParkeM,  Kentucky:  T.  E.  Hopkins,  Connecticut;  T.  F.  Patterson,  New  York;  D.  L. 
Einstein,  New  York :  George F.  Hall,  Massachusetts;  H.  J.  Libby,  New  York ;  Alfred 
Dolge,  New  York;  J.  R.  MacColl,  Rhode  Island;  C.  H.  Sawyer,  New  Hampshire; 
Sidney  Cushing,  Massachusetts;  W.  A.  Holden,  Indiana;  A.  P.  Hammond,  Connec- 
ticut; secretary,  Curtis  Guild,  jr.,  of  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin. 

On  taking  the  chair  Presiding  Officer  Frost  said,  among  other  things: 

We  do  not  come  together  as  partisans,  although  we  do  represent  both  of  the  great 
political  parties,  but  we  come  as  manufacturers  of  woolen  j;ooda,  finding  that  the 
woolen  goods  business,  as  well  as  also  nearly  every  other  industry,  is  threatened, 
while  laoor  is  suffering  for  lack  of  employment.  About  90  yier  ceut  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  including  the  iurmers  and  their  assistants,  are  laborers, 
and  when  labor  is  well  employed  business  is  always  good,  but  when  labor  is  only 
partly  employed  or  wages  cut  down  their  capacity  to  buy  the  comforts  of  life  is  cut 
off,  and  thereby  all  kinds  of  trade  lose  their  market. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  IT. 

What  has  brought  ns  to  this  condition  f  It  is  because  the  majority  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  Confess  have  proposed  a  tariff  bill  which  will  enconra<re 
foreign  labor  instead  of  American  labor,  and  especially  because  it  abolishes  specific 
duties  and  adopts  all  ad  valorem  duties,  thus  inviting  frauds  upon  the  National 
Treasury  and  ruining  honest  importers,  the  direct  result  of  all  which  is  the  swamp- 
ing of  our  markets  with  inferior  goods  made  by  the  chea]»-paid  labor  of  Europe.  If 
our  goods  are  to  be  made  by  laborers  abroad,  tHiey  must  be  inuib^  of  forei<:!fn  wool; 
and  what  becomes  of  our  splendid  wool  and  sheep  industry  which  now  furnishes 
this  country  with  364,000,000  pounds  of  wool  annually?  To  the  farmer  his  laud  and 
sheep  are  the  free  raw  materials  and  wool  is  the  product,  and  he  has  just  us  much 
right  to  protection  in  the  production  of  wool  as  the  rice  planters  of  South  Carolina 
or  the  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana  or  the  coal  and  iron  miuers  of  Alabama  and 
Pennsylvania;  and  they  are  all  entitled  to  protection. 

We  do  not  object  to  making  the  tariff  as  low  :is  it  can  be  and  keep  the  business  in 
America,  but,  of  whatever  party  we  may  be,  let  us  as  patriots  unite  in  demanding  that 
the  American  markets  shall  be* kept  f  )r  the  American  people. 
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ADVICE  GIVEN. 

Besolutions  urging  that  the  protectionist  members  of  Congress  refuse 
to  help  out  free  traders  and  abstain  from  voting  for  any  issue  of  iNauls 
were  presented  to  the  convention  by  Mr.  H.  L.  James,  of  Rockville,  Conn. 
They  were  received  with  applause  and  referred  to  the  committee  on 
resolutions,  the  members  of  which  favored  them  individually,  Lnt  as 
the  matter  of  the  bond  issue  has  no  direct  connection  with  wool  it  was 
deemed  inexpedient  to  report  the  resolutions  for  action  by  the  meeting. 

Hon.  Titus  Sheard,  of  Little  Falls,  made  amotion  to  the  effect  that  ail 
present  who  should  enroll  themselves  by  filling  out  the  cards  distributed 
by  the  credentials  committee  should  place  thereon  the  amount  of 
money  annually  paid  out  in  wages.    This  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Frost  then  read  a  telegram  from  Walker  itichardson,  president 
of  the  Kentucky  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association,  stating  that^ 
altliough  unable  to  attend,  he,  in  behalf  of  his  association,  pledged 
assistance  in  every  way  that  lay  in  the  power  of  the  association. 

A  telegram  from  Hon.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  regretting  his  inability  to 
be  present,  but  assuring  the  meeting  of  his  sympathy,  was  then  read, 
and  then  Hon.  William  H.  Haile,  ex-lieutenant  governor  of  Mas.  i^ 
clnisetts,  made  a  ringing  address,  which  was  frequently  punctuateil 
with  volleys  of  applause.    Among  other  things  he  said: 

▲  GROWTH  OF  TSARS. 

The  woolen  in<lu«try  in  our  country,  of  which  we  are  Tepresentntivw*.  h.is  from 
small  begiuiuiigs  grown  until  it  hasattaineditspresentmagniticeut  prop4irti«iiiH,:iD<l 
upon  its  continued  success  depciwls,  directly  and  indirectlx-,  the  pn»8|»«?rity  of  mil- 
lions of  our  people.  We  are  not  here  as  partisans,  but  the  gravity  of  the  sitnatiou 
that  confronts  us  \iii»  served  to  bring  us  together,  and  we  incut  on  comniou  grcniitl, 
not  only  as  business  men  but  a^  h)yal  citizens  who  are  anxious  to  do  what  is  ri^bt 
and  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  nation. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  radical  changes  in  our  economic  system  as  proposed  by  the 
AVilson  tariff  bill. 

We  have  come  to  a  remarkable  state  of  affairs  in  our  national  legislation  v&en 
theories  are  accepted  instead  of  facts. 

But  the  claim  is  made  that  we  are  to  have  *^  free  wool'^  as  though  thi&  was  a  full 
compensation  for  the  contemplated  reduction  of  duties  on  importeil  woolens,  when 
American  manufacturers  know  that  this  is  not  tlie  case.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  am 
unable  to  understand  why  the  American  woolgrower  is  not  entitled  to  protectiuu  as 
weU  as  the  wool  manufacturer. 

WHY  NOT  SUPPORTED. 

A  leading  advocate  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  states  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  iex 
enty  millions  of  the  people.  If  that  be  true,  how  does  it  happen  th^it  ri^nionf^travce 
whose  number  are  legion  are  in  circulation  against  its  passage  and  practically  nooe 
in  itifi  favor  f  How  does  it  happen  that  wherever  we  go  there  is  a  burst  of  indignatiofi 
among  all  classes?  More  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  national  election  took 
place.  During  the  time  we  have  witnessed  the  greatest  business  disturbance  of  tb« 
past  half  century  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  On  calm  reflection  and  judgment  the  peo- 
ple fully  realize  that  tariff  reform  is  to  them  a  delusion  and  a  great  wrong.  Agaia, 
it  is  said  that  Congressmen  must  vote  for  the  bill  no  matter  if  they  represent  dis- 
tricts where  the  people,  regardless  of  party,  demand  that  the  bill  be  killed.  TlM'y 
are  told  that  they  most  be  broad  minded  and  vot«  for  the  bill  because  it  will  benefit 
other  sections.  What  6tr«inge  doctrine  is  this?  We  had  supposed  that  each  Coo- 
gressman  should  look  out  for  the  interests  of  his  own  district. 

A  PURE  THEORIST. 

The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  shown  that  he  Is  a  theoritt 
pure  and  simple  and  without  any  business  experience,  and  in  his  remarks  concemini 
those  who  were  to  assemble  here  to-day  he  cei-tainly  forgot  to  be  a  gentleman.   I 
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tominent  politician  in  Massachusetts,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  .*hief  execntive 
nice  in  his  State,  said  a  few  days  affo  in  Washington,  if  correctly  qnoted,  that  he 
"anted  to  see  the  protective  principle  torn  ont  root  and  branch  and  trodden  nnder 
>oty  and  he  also  said  that  he  hranaed  as  beggars  and  frauds  the  handful  of  nianu- 
letnrera  who  have  for  years  been  growing  rich  by  the  workings  of  the  laws  wrnng 
"ODi  the  unprotected  rank  and  file  of  the  people.  Snoh  is  the  vindictive  Ian  gn age 
f  one  who  proclaims  himself  a  free  trader.  We  take  onr  stand  as  protectionists, 
nd  w^e  know  that  nnder  this  system  onr  country  has  attained  its  wondrous  and 
nezcelled  prosperity. 

The  cheering  was  long  and  enthusiastic  at  the  condusion  of  this 
ddress.  A  letter  firom  George  W.  Bramhall,  of  Bramhi^l  Brothers  & 
kKj  New  York,  was  then  read.    Among  other  things  the  letter  said: 

WHAT  rr  MBAlfS. 

I  want  to  Join  your  protest  against  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule  of  the  Wilson 
ill.  If  it  passes  hundreds  of  thousands  must  inopportunely  suffer  reductions  in 
raj^ea  and  income.  I  protest  as  a  Democrat  (applanse)  who  has  conscientiously  and 
onsistently  voted  against  the  establishment  of  war-mad-t  duties  and  against  a  degree 
f  protection  that  is  beyond  the  point  of  revenue  needs,  and  who  does  not  condemn 
be  Wilson  bill,  but  pronounce  its  provisions  destructive  to  a  degree  that  can  not  be 
econciled  either  witn  a  tariff  for  revenue  or  with  President  Cleveland's  free-wool 
iiesaage  of  1887  or  his  inaugural  address  of  1893. 

After  the  cheers  had  died  away,  J.  M.  Barnet,  of  Troy,  delivered  an 
mpassioued  address,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he  read  the  following  letter 
rom  Congressman  Haines  (Dem.),  of  Troy: 

Wabhinoton,  January  6, 
tfr.  F.  M.  AUFESSER,  2Voy,  N,  T,: 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  5th 
Instant. 

It  is  my  desire  and  intention  to  introduce  an  amendment  to  the  Wilson  bill  so  as 
to  retain  the  present  duties  upon  knit  underwear. 

If  I  can  obtain  the  privilege  from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  or 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  1  shall  also  speak  upon  the  subject. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Charlbs  D.  Haines. 

Mr.  Bamet  said  that  this  meeting  should  impress  on  Congressmen  that  it  is  the 
wiah  of  their  constituents  to  vote  against  this  pernicious  bill.  Every  Congressman 
has  his  weak  point,  and  it  should  be  found. 

Charles  Heber  Clarke,  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Manufacturers'  Club,  said  the 
proposed  bill  was  revolutionary  and  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  first  tariff  bill, 
which  was  signed  by  George  Washington.  He  spoke  of  the  false  charge  that  pro- 
tection was  secured  by  bribery  by  manufacturers.  The  Wilson  bill  would  not 
relieve  taxation — it  would  only  shift  it.  In  order  to  do  this  Wilson  and  his  col- 
leagues had  plunged  this  country  into  a  depression  as  bad  as  that  caused  by  the  civil 
war,  and  caused  a  deficiency  of  millions. 

NO  AMEND1CENT8. 

The  bill  ought  not  to  be  amended.    What  is  wanted  is  the  McKinley  law. 
The  meeting  gave  three  cheers  for  the  McKinley  law  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
remarks. 

Robert  Ward  made  a  short  address  controverting  Prof.  Wilson's 
statement  that  the  woolen  industry  had  not  gone  forward  with  the 
other  industries.    His  figures  were  received  with  applause. 

Hon.  Titus  Sheard,  of  Little  Falls,  being  called  on,  said : 

It  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  us.  The  present  conditions  have 
not  been  before  equaled  in  the  history  of  the  country.  We  nave  been  maligned  by 
tmi  servants  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  we  have  been  spoken  of 
as  worse  than  robber  barons.  If  there  is  anything  a  tariff  reformer  hates  worse 
than  a  manufacturer  it  is  a  sheep.  We  read  of  a  statesuinn  on  the  other  side  who 
always  gets  over  the  fence  when  he  sees  a  sheep  and  kicks  it.    Let  us  stand  by  the 
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nheep  lie  kicked.  I  never  met  a  manufacturer  who  wanted  free  wool  who  did  not 
want  protection  for  himself.  Let  ub  stand  by  the  woolgrower — stand  or  fi^  to- 
gether. 

Many  free  traders  are  not  for  the  bill.  If  we  can  keep  it  as  it  is  it  will  nererpaas. 
Protective  Congressmen  should  not  vote  for  any  amendments.  If  they  stick  to  that 
it  will  be  killed.    Let  us  kill  it. 

Then  the  protest,  prepared  by  the  committee  on  resolutions,  was 
read  and  adopted  with  a  rush  amid  cheers,  as  follows : 

(For  the  protest  see  U,  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  Fifty-third  Con- 
gress, second  session,  Chap.  Yiii,  pp.  89-92.) 

After  the  cheering  had  subsided  Joseph  Greene,  of  East  Hampton, 
Mass.,  offered  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  that  copies  of  the  pro- 
test be  sent  to  the  President  and  both  Houses  of  Congress,  accompanied 
by  the  1,100  names  of  manufacturers  supporting  it. 

Included  among  those  present  was  Bobert  Blenkie,  of  Hyde  Park,    , 
Mass.,  who  has  in  the  past  been  a  bulwark  of  the  tariff-reform  senli-    I 
ment  in  his  State.    He  expressed  himself  as  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  meeting  and  the  resolutions  adopted. 


CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

PB0TE8T  AGADTST  EBEE  WOOL  BY  AN  IMMENSE  AND  ENTHUSI- 
ASTIC CONVENTION  OF  WOOLOROWERS  AND  OTHER  CITIZENS 
OF  NEW  MEXICO,  COLORADO,  AND  OTHER  STATES  AT  DENVER, 
FEBBVART  6  AND  6, 1894,  PROTESTINO  AGAINST  FREE  WOOL. 


L — ^The  Bogey  Mountain  Eegion  against  Free  Wool. 

1.  In  Senate  Miscellaneous  Document  No,  77,  Fifty- third  Congress, 
second  session,  will  be  found  chapter  tenth,  pages  105  and  106, 
^ving  a  call  by  the  governor  of  Colorado  for  a  meeting  of  delegates 
£*oni  States  to  protest  against  free  wool,  and  the  resolutions  passed 
l>y  the  meeting. 

H. — ^The  Address    op  Hon.   P.  D.  Wight,  President  of  the 

Meeting  on  that  Occasion. 

2.  The  following  is  the  address  in  wool's  defense : 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  F.  D.  WIGHT,  OF  TRINIDAD,  COLO.,  TO  THE 
interstate  convention  of  WOOLGROWERS,  at  DENVER,  COLO., 
FEBRUARY  6,  1894. 

Mr,  Wight  said : 

Gentubmbn:  In  northern  New  Mexico  and  southern  Colorado  petitions  were  circn- 
lAted  among  woolgrowers  asking  the  governor  of  Colorado  to  call  an  Interstate  Wool- 
^jrowers*  ConTention  to  beheld  in  this  city.  These  petitions  were  numerously  signed 
and  forwarded.  The  petitioners*  request  has  been  granted  by  Governor  Waite,  and 
pnrsoant  to  hiB  caU  we  now  meet  here  to  consider  the  wool-growing  and  sheep-hus- 
bandry interest  in  these  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has,  it  seems,  almost  unaccountably,  for  years 
chosen  wool  as  the  subject  for  argpiment  and  illustration  of  his  free-trade  principle. 
ntterly  ignoring  the  interests  of  more  than  a  million  of  his  couutrymen,  utterly  ignor- 
ing the  hfth  greatest  industry  of  the  country.  He  has  brought  to  bear,  by  the  great 
influence  of  his  position,  a  pressure  which  threatens,  by  taking  the  duty  of}'  of  wool, 
to  bring  ns  (the  woolgrowers  and  sheep  husbandmen  of  the  United  States)  indirectcom- 
petition  with  the  cheap  ne^o  laborer  of  South  Africa ;  the  cheap  peon  laborer  of  South 
America,  and  the  cheap  Chinaman  laborer  of  China ;  the  bushmen  and  squatter  laborer 
of  Australia,  the  half- civilized  laborer  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Asia  Minor,  southern 
Russia,  and  eastern  Turkey. 

The  conditions  and  advantages  in  climate  in  all  these  countries  are  such,  together 
with  the  always  extremely  low  price  oi  all  uncivilized  and  half  civilized  labor,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  them  even  in  our  own  market.  The  trans- 
portation on  wool  from  all  the  countries  named  costs  less  to  Boston  than  it  costs  us 
on  wool  to  the  Missouri  River.  While  at  the  World^s  Fair  I  visited  the  wool  exhib- 
its of  the  Argentine  Republic,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  also  that  of  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  other  countries.  I  found  the  wool  from  South  America  and  South  Africa 
very  much  Uke  the  wool  produced  by  this  and  surrounding  States  and  Territories, 
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while  in  the  Argentine  Republic  exhibit  there  were  samples  of  combing  wool-  ths 
balk  run  about  fine  medium. 

In  the  grease  and  dirt,  in  the  weight  of  fleece  and  the  way  it  was  put  up,  I  could 
hardly  tell  it,  or  that  from  the  Orange  Free  State,  from  my  own,  had  it  been  dumped 
down  in  my  wool  house  with  my  own  wooL  Now  this  wool  hAs  not  given  us  mach 
trouble  because  they  could  not  bring  it  here  and  pay  11  cents  duty  per  pound  and 
compete  with  us.  Like  ours,  it  was  not  carefully  put  up ;  it  had  too  much  dirt  and 
grease  and  tags,  too  much  shrinkages;  but  take  the  duty  off  it  will  be  just  the  wool 
which  will  knock  us  out.  The  wool^x>wers  of  AustraUa  have  been  too  shrewd  ts 
send  here  grease,  tags,  and  dirt  to  pa^  duty  on. 

They  have  carefully  skirted  all  tneir  fleeces  and  sent  to  our  market  only  the  ]i«:fai- 
est  and  nicest  part  of  the  fleece,  selling  tlieir  tags  and  dirt  in  some  country  where 
there  is  no  dut^.  The  above  is  the  reason  wh^-  Australia  has  been  so  much  morei 
serious  competitor  in  our  markets  than  South  America  and  South  Africa,  but  witk 
the  duty  ofif,  Australia,  too,  can  dump  her  wool  skirts,  tags,  dirt  and  all  on  ns. 

I  got  quite  well  acquainted  with  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  tlie  Orange  Free  Stare 
and  Argentine  Republic  exhibits,  and  learned  much  of  them  regard  ins  the  costasil 
manner  of  their  production  of  wool.  The  handling  of  their  flooka  is  largely  4>b  tk 
same  general  principle  of  our  own  range  handling  of  sheep,  but  with  these  audmaoj 
other  differences  in  their  favor :  A  climate  so  mild  and  equable  that  there  is  Aim- 
lutely  no  loss  from  inclemency  of  weather;  a  limitless  open  and  free  range;  wages 
of  herders  and  other  help  not  one-fourth  of  that  of  Colorado  and  New  Meidco;  ik 
cost  of  what  bread  they  use  not  any  more,  if  as  much,  as  wit]^  us;  oest  of  meat  ooth- 
ing,  and  as  for  other  food,  such  as  pork,  beans,  dried  fi'uit,  potatoes,  coffee,  sogar, 
and  sirup,  etc.,  which  our  herders  demand  and  get,  with  them  are  luxuries  neiUier 
known  nor  cared  for.  To  feed  their  help  probably  costs  theai  less  than  one-sixth 
of  what  it  costs  us;  to  get  their  wool  to  our  market  costs  them  le^s  than  it  eosts  m 
to  get  ours  there,  yet  our  President  and  his  adherents  tell  us  that  ''free  wool"  is  to 
our  advantage ;  to  go  ahead,  that  we  can  meet  all  these  conditions  and  make  monej; 
but  we  know  when  they  talk  wool  they  talk  stuff,  lliey  talk  what  they  neitlifr 
know  nor  care  anything  about,  more  than  they  think  it  is  a  plausible  thing  to  make 
free-trade  capital  of.  To  hoodoo  the  masses  on  the  cheap-cloth€98  racket  is  tlieir 
object.  It  would  strike  one  out  iu  this  neck  of  the  woods  that  the  free-wool  mee 
were  not  caring  very  much  what  the  masses  wear.  Their  minds  have  been  too  madi 
absorbed  lately  in  Queen  Lill  and  her  court  to  care  whether  their  own  ooantrymea 
wear  wool,  cotton,  burlap,  or  rags,  or  nothing  at  all. 

It  would  strike  an  observing  mind  that  it  was  the  masses  of  some  other  oofrntrr 
they  were  caring  about  just  now.  So  far  as  history  goes  we  are  indebted  to  Freti- 
dent  Cleveland  lor  the  discovery  that  protection  on  wool  was  working  a  great  injin- 
tioe  to  the  poor,  dear  people,  that  they  were  robbed  to  fatten  the  woolgrowof. 
Before  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  the  question  was  sot  raised  tkat 
wool  should  have  a  fair  protection  with  other  commodities ;  in  fact,  Democnta  ii 
woolgrowing  States  conceded  and  demanded  that  as  an  agricultural  product  it  should, 
in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  receive  protection,  but  it  seeuis  that  Cleveland  in  cast- 
ing about  for  some  one  thing  to  work  up  free-trade  capital  on  (tbey  did  not  dare 
in  those  Cobden  Club  times  to  speak  "  free  trade''  right  out,  but  cailled  it  tariff  i^ 
the  revenue  only),  stumbled  on  wool,  and  the  very  thing  probably  of  ull  others  which 
he  knew  the  least  about,  but  he  knew  that  the  geueral  feeling  among  the  peopk  wis 
'Hhat  all  wool  and  a  yard  wide''  was  what  madi^  the  cost  of  a  suit  oi  clothes.  Wit^ 
his  superficial  knowledge  he  might  have  thought  so  himself  at  the  time.  Then  be 
probably  reasoned  this  way:  "Every^body,  rich  and  poor,  wear  clothes  which  aw 
made  largely  of  wool;  I  have  hit  just  the  thin;:;.  I  will  make  them  think  1  love 
them,  that  I  have  discovered  where  a  great  injustice  is  done  them.  I  will  ral*^  their 
indignation  against  the  woolgrower  by  making  thcni  see  what  tribute  they  pay  him.' 

Well,  when  Mr.  Cleveland  starts  on  a  thing  he  is  noted  for  staying  by  it;  we  mart 
give  him  credit  for  staying  qualities.  Like  the  Bourbons,  lie  **  neither  learns  iiorfor- 
gets."  Great  men  sometimes,  when  they  undertake  to  talk  about  something  which 
they  know  but  little  about^  especially  when  it  is  about  the  practical  working  of  what 
they  discourse,  expose  an  ignorance  which  is  amazing  to  those  who  do  know,  and 
know  not  only  by  experience  but  have  financial  iutererts  at  stake. 

Perhapsif  our  President  had  enough  financial  interest  <it  stake  he,  too,  would  have 
known  better,  but  be  that  as  it  may  we  will  briefly  examine  his  arguments  to  th* 
Ohio  woolgrower,  where  he  (Mr.  Cleveland)  a  year  or  two  ago  explained  that  frw 
wool  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  him.  Mr.  Cleveland's  argument  w^aa  something  lil^< 
this:  You  have  100  sheep  which  grow  700  pounds  of  wool,  for  which  you  now  gel 
33  cents  a  pound,  or  $231.  With  the  duty  off,  you  get  10  cents  less  for  your  wool 
or  $161,  or  |70  less  than  with  the  duty.  We  will  say  your  family  consists  of  6  ptf- 
sons,  and  that  they  get  along  with  an  average  of  two  new  suits  a  year,  the  fem.il« 
members  of  the  famUy  using  an  equivalent  in  their  clothing.     It  equals  twelve  suiti 
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dung,  which,  at  $25  a  sait,  makes  $800.  Add  for  blankets,  nnderclothing, 
J,  etc.,  say,  ^200;  it  makes  a  total  of  $500  you  payout.  Now.  on  what  you  pay 
'  the  woolen  you  binr  you  pay  60  per  cent  duty,  making  $300  more  than  you 

have  to  pay  with  free  wool.    Now,  on  the  wool  you  produce,  by  reason  of 

the  duty  off,  you  lose  $70,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  on  what  you  buy  you  save 
met  gain  of  $230. 

that  argument  was  a  ''clincher"  on  the  Ohio  woolgrower.  The  wonder  is 
9  has  not  been  able  to  see  it  yet.  But  this  argument,  based  on  the  hypothesis 
be  farmer  was  saving  $230  by  taking  the  duty  off  of  wool,  would  give  the 

his  clothing  for  a  considerable  less  uian  nothmg  if  Mr.  Cleveland  would  go 
)  further  in  the  interest  of  the  dear  farmer  and  take  the  duty  off  of  manufac- 
cloth,  which  duty  proportionately  ib  nearly  double  that  on  wool.  We  will 
9W  the  correct  figures  and  see  what  the  fanner  saves  or  what  anybody  else 

save  by  ''free  wool.''  The  general  impression  that  the  wool  in  a  suit  of 
}  is  the  costly  part,  or  the  larger  part  ot  the  expense  in  a  suit,  is  incorrect, 
loth  in  a  suit  may  be  all  wool  ^'and  a  yard  wide,''  but  the  manufactured  wool 
it  is  but  a  small  item,  a  mere  bagatelle  of  the  expense  of  the  suit.  To  those 
3  not  know  or  have  not  given  it  thought  it  looks  like  the  groundwork,  or 
ger  part  of  the  expense  of  a  suit.  We  will  see.  The  other  day  I  weighed  a 
a  of  cloth  which  a  tailor  was  going  to  make  up  into  a  suit  of  clothes  (it  was 
d  cloth  of  the  suit  I  have  on,  but  there  were  as  many  yards  of  it  and  it  was 
r  goods) ;  the  pattern  weijghed  a  little  less  than  seven  pounds.  Now  the  col- 
iiatter  in  this  clol^  wouldweigh  over  a  pound,  but  we  will  call  it  a  pound, 
^  six  pounds  of  cleaned  wool  which  went  into  the  cloth.  Good  line  scoured 
0-day  is  quoted  40  cents  per  pound:  consequently  all  the  consumer  paid  the 
rower  for  all  the  wool  in  his  forty-dollar  suit  of  clothes  was  $2.40.  Allowing 
le  present  price  of  40  cents  for  good  fine  scoured  wool  is  as  cheap  as  it  will  go 
free  trade,  and  that  under  last  year's  prices,  60  cents  per  scoured  pound,  the 
D  the  suit  of  clothes  would  then  have  cost  $3.60,  and  the  woolgrower  would 
eoeived  a  protection  of  $1.20  on  the  wool  in  a  forty-dollar  suit.  Now  this 
tion  is  the  difference  between  making  or  breaking  the  woolgrower.  If  the 
of  the  $2.40  worth  of  wool  was  given  to  the  manufacturer,  before  it  reached 
nsumer  a  few  dimes  of  it  would  stick  to  the  many  different  fingers  it  went 
;h,  and  the  consumer  at  last  would  get  his  suit  but  little,  if  auy,  less.  Any- 
le  trifling  amount  given  in  the  way  of  protection  would  be  entirely  absorbed 
road  firom  wool  to  the  made-up  suit,  fn  fact^  it  is  not  the  so-called  and  mis- 
raw  wool  that  makes  the  cost  of  clothing;  it  is  the  labor  expended  in  the 
rocess  of  manufacture  of  cloth  and  clothing  that  makes  the  clothing  cost;  but 
han  the  labor,  along  the  road  it  travels  from  wool  to  the  made-up  garment,  is 
ofit  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  cloth,  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  merchant 
ills  the  cloth. 

profit  of  the  manufacturer  of  clothing  and  the  profits  of  the  wholesale  and 
lealers  in  selling  the  clothing  make  it  cost;  but  for  party  and  political  advan- 
Qd  effect  the  insane  and  inane  cry  is  made  against  protected  wool  as  being  the 
[>al  cause  of  cost. 

I  wool  will  not  cheapen  clothing  to  the  consumer.  Clothing  here  is  already 
ap  and  as  good,  and  Looks  and  fits  much  better  than  the  ready-made  or  tailor- 
zlothing  of  any  country  on  earth,  and  thai  with  all  our  protection  and  profits, 
more  do  the  masses  wantf  They  want  nothing  more!  They  are  not  in  the 
i,"  and  were  it  not  for  the  great  mogul  and  his  satraps  who  so  admire  British 
3  and  British  aristocracy,  who  want  nothing  but  the  rich  man's  money,  noth- 
t  gold — were  it  not  for  his  great  heart  bursting  and  overflowing  for  them  in 
ktter  of  cheap  clothing,  they  would  never  have  mistrusted  but  clothing  was 
enough. 

will  now  see  what  difference  protected  or  unprotected  wool  makes  to  the  Ohio 
'  on  one  hundred  sheep.  Last  year  his  seven  hundred  pounds  of  wool  brought 
59 ;  this  year  by  the  mere  agitation  of  free  wool  he  gets  $140 — ^a  loss  of  $119. 
\\  was  free  and  woolens  protected,  as  Wilson  proposes,  he  would  not  buy  his 
ig  any  cheaper.  But  we  will  give  Mr.  Cleveland  the  full  benefit  of  all  there 
is  argument,  and  make  the  farmer  pay  every  cent  more  that  he  has  to  pay  by 

oi  protection  on  wool,  providing  he  gets  it  all  and  none  of  it  sticks  any  where 
fore  it  reaches  him.  The  problem  would  stand  thus:  If  the  farmer  got  pro- 
i  of  $1.20  on  his  wool  that  went  into  a  forty-dollar  suit,  he  would  get  protec- 

the  extent  of  70  cents  on  a  twenty-five-dollar  suit  such  as  Mr.  Cleveland 
«s.  On  twelve  suits  he  would  save  $8.40;  on  the  woolen  blankets,  hosiery, 
r.  Cleveland  describes,  at  the  same  rate,  he  would  save  $5.50  more — a  total  of 
taved  and  $119  lost. 

onder  the  Ohio  farmer  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  force  or  value  of  Mr. 
,nd'«  figuring;  bat  without  donbt  he  can  see  through  the  sophistry  that  fig- 
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nrt'S  him  a  saving  of  $230  by  reason  of  "  free  wool."  He  absolutely  loses  $l(X3.10bT 
the  mere  agitation  of  ^*  free  wool."  The  commissioner  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  of 
the  Orange  Free  State  at  the  World's  Fair  stated  to  me  that  they  paid  $3  a  monfli 
to  their  native  herders  and  other  help,  or  $36  a  year.  The  herder  bought  hi?  own 
breech  clout  and  other  supplies,  as  also  the  breech  clouts  and  suppliea  for  the  rest  of 
his  family,  out  of  $36,  and  he  said  they  lived  very  comfortably  from  their  income, 
with  something  left  for  luxuries  and  dissipation. 

The  commissioner  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  speaking  of  the  adrantac^  of 
that  conntry  in  breeding  and  mmtiplying  flocks,  gave  as  an  inuatration  the  fact  that 
they  rounded  up  thousands  of  young,  beautiful  mares  when  they  were  fat  and 
slaughtered  them  for  their  hide  and  tallow,  realizing  about  $1  a  piece  for  them,  but 
the  money  they  realized  was  not  the  principal  object  for  killing  them.  It  was  to  keep 
the  herds  from  multiplying  and  overrunning  the  country  and  eating  oat  the  ran^, 
which  was  more  profitable  for  other  stock.  He  said  that  sheep  would  multiply  with 
but  a  little  more  care  and  attention  than  horses.  Woolgrowers.  what  do  you  think 
of  the  competition  we  are  coming  to  f  Had  we  better  or  had  we  bett«r  not  fight  free 
wool  f  Why  such  subterfuge,  that  wool  should  be  made  free  to  cheapen  clothing 
to  the  masses,  and  at  the  same  time  made  free  to  build  up  and  make  prosperous  a 
protected  class  of  manufacturers?  The  same  subserviency  that  has  caused  the 
framers  and  supporters  of  the  Wilson  bill  to  single  out  wool  on  which  to  visit  tlie 
supposed  sins  of  a  protective  system  caused  the  downfall  of  silver  and  rendered  one- 
half  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  people  mere  merchandise. 

Of  course,  it  is  for  the  people  that  they  seek  to  strike  down  another  great  interest 
of  the  West.  Is  it  for  the  benefit  of  Old  England  or  New  England,  of  the  East  or 
the  West,  that  these  sweet  singers  echo  the  voice  of  their  chief?  Without  donbt 
Democratic  Congressmen  are  committed  to  free  wool,  but  the  States  they  represent 
are  not.  The  great  inscrutible  may  saddle  and  bridle  and  ride  them,  but  he  has  no 
cinch  on  McKinley's  State  or  any  other  like  it.  A  few  fleeting  years  and  "  thepUce 
which  knows  him  now  will  know  him  no  more  forever."  He  will  have  no  cinch  on 
anything  or  anybody,  not  even  on  himself,  but  to  hasten  that  time,  let  us  unfurl onr 
flag  and  stand  by  our  colors,  pledge  ourselves,  and  stand  by  our  pledge  that  we  will 
not  vote  for  any  candidate,  State  or  nation,  who  favors  free  wool,  and  unless  he  will 
pledge  himself,  if  elected,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  ^ive  wool  fair  and  adequate  pro- 
tection (with  all  other  commodities  needing  protection),  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all 
in  our  power  to  defeat  such  candidate. 

Never  has  there  been  a  time  within  the  history  of  our  industry  so  critical,  so 
momentous,  so  fraught  with  danger,  and  so  threatening  to  the  very  exist^nc^  of  our 
interests,  as  is  the  present.  Most  of  us  here  know  only  too  well  what  trials  we  hsTe 
been  through;  what  doubt,  hardship,  loss,  uncertainty,  and  perplexity  we  haveso^- 
tained  these  many  years  to  build  up  an  industry  hardly  second  to  none  in  this  and 
surrounding  States  and  Territories.  Evidently  there  is  a  power  to  whom  it  is 
nothing,  and  there  are  those  who  are  subservient  to  that  power  to  whom  it  is  nothing 
thnt  we  should  be  deprived  of  that  we  have;  but  to  ns  it  is  much,  to  our  families  it 
is  much;  to  our  children  whom  we  wish  to  educate  it  is  a  great  deal;  and,  in  the 
larger  number  of  cases,  to  the  men  who  have  worked  so  hard  and  so  long  it  is  their 
all. 

For  what  have  many  of  us,  in  the  long  years  gone  by,  sufl'ered  and  toiled?  For 
what  are  many  now  watching  through  storm  and  blizzard,  through  the  day  and 
night?  For  what  did  we,  and  for  what  are  they  facing  the  uncertainty  of  winter 
and  dreading  the  droughts  in  summer,  overcoming  obstacles  of  every  sort?  Is  it  to 
have  our  flocks  (the  fruits  of  labor)  ruthlessly  swept  away?  Are  we  not  as  a  olasi 
who  by  our  perseverance  and  sober  industry  helped  subdue  this  wilderness,  helped 
buihi  up  schools,  churches,  and  cities,  helped  bear  the  burden  of  State  and  nation, 
as  deserving  as  they  of  the  Eastern  States  who  build  and  operate /acforie*. 

Why,  then,  has  the  mandate  gone  forth  that  the  fleeces  from  our  flocks  shall  go  in 
one  end  of  these  factories  free  and  come  out  at  the  other  end  protected? 

Away  off  thousands  of  miles  in  the  Western  Ocean  are  a  few  little  islands ;  thronjrh 
nearly  a  century's  labor  of  American  missionaries  the  barbarous  and  savage  inhabi- 
tants of  those  islands  have  become  to  a  degree  civilized  and  christianized.  The 
descendants  of  those  self-sacrificing  missionaries  form  the  largest  part  of  the  edn- 
cated  professional  and  business  portion  of  the  country.  The  Queen  is  of  part  Enro- 
pean  and  part  native  blood ;  her  family  has  intermarried  with  the  family  of  the 
British  minister.  Dissolute  herself,  dominated  largely  by  dissolute  a^lvisers  and 
Jjiitish  influence,  she  sought  to  supplant  the  constitution  of  the  countrj'  by  one 
which  was  intolerant  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  but  in  the  veins  of 
the  descenduut^  of  those  New  England  missionaries  ran  patriotic  and  reTolutionaiy 
blood.  The  willful,  incompetent  Queen  was  deposed  and  liberty  proclaimed  and 
established  by  them,  and  that  independence  acknowledged  by  this  great  nation: 
but  the  wise  ruler  of  this  great  nation  had  given  place  to  another  power.    A  gnat 
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Bcmtable,  obstinate  power,  and  the  mandate  went  forth  that  the  mulatto  Queen 
ast  be  restored  to  rale  again  over  those  fair  islands.  Has  she  been  restored  f  The 
ood  of  '76  says :  "  No !  Though  we  are  but  a  few  hundred  intrenched  here,  we 
HI  maintain  our  liberties !  Worst  comes  to  worst,  we  will  fight.  We  defy  you !' 
WoolgTOwers,  will  we  fight  for  our  rights,  for  our  flocks^  for  fair  playf  Will  we 
ith  our  means,  our  influence,  and  our  votes,  will  we,  like  President  Dole,  defy 
Bsarf    •    •    • 

Away  down  in  those  little  islands  are  but  a  few  thousand  which  defy  with  shot 
id  shell.  There  are  a  million  or  more  of  us;  let  us  defy  with  voice  and  vote,  and 
we  can  not  now  avert  the  coming  blow,  in  the  end  we  will  be  victorious. 
If  we  believed  the  protection  taken  from  us  by  reason  of  ''free  wooP'  would 
leapen  clothing  to  the  65,000,000  of  our  countrymen,  our  lips  would  be  silent,  but, 
I  the  contrary,  we  know  that  gold  will  be  drained  from  us  to  enrich  an  alien  people^ 
■lo  of  which  wish  ub  none  too  well. 

S.  mis*  5 90 


CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 


THE  WUSOn  BILL  A  MENACE  TO  THE  AORICULTTTBAL  DTDnSTSIES 

OE  THE  COTJETBT. 

{(hmpiled  hy  Wittiam  Lavrenu^  PruidmU  of  the  National  Woolgrwotrt^  AuodatUm."] 


I.  Ameriean  farmerB  Bho^dd  have  the  privilege  of  supplying  all  farm  products  in  tohioh 
there  can  he  fair  competition  and  which  under  adequate  protection  can  he 
sufficiently  developed  to  supply  all  our  needs, 

IL  The  McKinley  act  intended  to  give  adequate  protection  to  our  agricultural  industries 

has  heen  found  not  quite  sufficiently  protective. 

m.  Statistics  of  agricultural  exports  and  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  189Z-189S. 

IV.  Statistics  of  imports  for  1891  discussed  in  detail — 

1.  Imports  of  TEA,  COFFEE,   COCOA,   SPICES,  PEPPER,  AND  VANILLA  BEANS. 

(a)  These  art  proper  imports  since  they  can  not  he  produced 

here — custom  house  value f  117,128^588 

(jb)  Add  imports  opium l,gOSfS76 

Total 118,SS5,96S 

(o)  The  startling  residue  is  f  291,938^858.    These  should  have  heen  produced 
on  our  aicn  soil, 
V.  The  FRKE  LIST  agricultural  products  of  the  TTilson  hill— 

(a)  How  the  sugar  hounty  henefiis  all  the  people, 
VI.  A  contrast  of  the  duties  for  agricultural  products  provided  hy  the  McKinley  act  and 

proposed  hy  the  Wilson  hill, 
VII.  The  necessity  for,  and  effect  of  protection  for,  eggs, 

THE  WILSON  BILL  A  GROSS  ATTACK  ON  THE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  COUNTRY  .• 

Some  principles  are  so  plain  as  to  be  almost  selt  evident. 

L  Sound  policy  requires  that  American  farmers  should  have  the  privilege 
of  supplying  all  products  ofthesoil^  including  all  restcUing  from  our  ant- 
mal  indusirieSj  which  ma/y  he  required  for  consumption  in  this  country. 

They  should  have  this  privilege  because  there  is,  in  all,  open,  fair 
competition,  and  in  such  case,  with  ability  to  supply  all  needed,  our 
own  citizens  should  have  the  whole  American  market. 

To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  think  the  duties  of  the 
McBJnley  act  of  October  1, 1890,  were  too  high,  it  may  be  interesting 
and  instructive  to  know,  that  they  are  not  high  enough^  as  they  should  bcj 
to  keep  out  all  foreign  products  of  those  classes  in  which  there  can  be 
fair  and  ftiU  competition,  with  an  ability  under  adequate  protection  in 
due  time  to  supply  all  our  people  need. 

*  See  this  subject  also  discussed  in  Senate  Mis.  Doo.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Confess, 
second  session,  pp.  113,158,161,222-229.313;  also  in  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  Fifty- 
third  Congress,  second  session,  pp.  25, 33, 82. 
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II.  Statistics  show  that  our  agricultural  industries  are  not  sujjicienl-lji 
protected  even  by  the  McKinley  act. 

Yet  the  Wilson  bill  was  framed  with  a  view  to  reduce  these  daties. 

These  propositions  will  appear  from  what  follows: 

The  scheme  for  free  tcool  is  ])art  of  a  general  system,  and,  if  success- 
ful, the  same  policy  which  sustains  it  will  require  all  other  farm  pro- 
ducts to  be  free. 

Those  farmers  "with  small  flocks  of  sheep"  who  were  appealed  toby 
the  President's  Message  of  December  6,  1887,  to  support  the  policy  of 
free  wool  on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  they  would  secure  cheaper 
clothing  to  compensate  them  for  their  losses  by  free  wool  should  notr 
learn  that  their  losses  by  reason  of  no  duties  or  low  duties  on  other 
agricultural  products  can  have  no  compensation.  Tlie  message  of  1887 
ingeniously  discussed  only  one  free  article,  wool;  but  now,  the  free- 
trade  scheme  has  broadened  until  it  extends  to  nearly  all  farm  pro- 
ducts. 

If  the  sectional  policy  of  the  Wilson  bill  is  established,  it  too  will  be 
broadened  until  American  farmers  will  be  in  open  competition  with  the 
cheap  labor  of  the  world  as  to  all  their  farm  products.  As  iUustrating 
propositions  already  stated  the  following  are  presented: 

III.  Tables  showing  the  United  States  Agbtcultubal 
Exports  and  Imports  fob  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30, 
1893,  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  ol  Statistics, 
new  series,  repoii;  l^o.  Ill,  December,  1893. 

AGBIOUXiTUBAIi  EXPOBTS  AND  IMPOBTS. 

• 

The  official  records  of  our  foreign  commerce  for  the  fiscal  yearendiDg 
June  30, 1893,  show  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  agricultural  producL«i 
exported,  as  compared  with  1892,  by  $183,974,851,  while  the  imports  of 
1893  were  less  than  those  of  1892  by  $12,969,671. 

The  subjoined  tables  show  in  detail  the  exports  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  1892  and  1893,  together  with  the  imports  of  these  products  for 
1891, 1892,  and  1893, 

Exports  of  the  products  of  domestic  agriculture  for  the  years  ending  June  30,  ISBSand 

1895. 


ArticlM. 


AnimalB,  living: 

Cattle nnmber.. 

Hogs do.... 

Hones do.... 

Mules do.... 

Sheep do.... 

All  other,  and  fowls do 

Animal  matter: 

Bonest  hoofs,  horns,  and  horn  tips,  strips, 
and  waste 

Casings  for  sausages 

Ezgs dozen.. 

Glue pounds.. 

Grease,  grease  scraps,  and  all  soap  stock. . . 

Hair,ana  manufactures  of 

Hides  and  skins  other  than  furs 

Honey 

Oils- 
Lard  gallons.. 

BkSICi. Other  animal l3.... 


1882. 


Quantity. 


894,  e07 

31,963 

3,226 

1.965 

46,000 


183,063 
580,815 


907,575 
278.954 


Value. 


$35,099,096 
364.081 
611,188 
238,591 
161, 105 
24,161 


218,689 

878,675 

32. 374 

66,408 

1,298,596 

370,169 

1,223,895 

78,048 

496,601 
144.119 


1893. 


Qnantily. 


287,094 

27,375 

2,967 

1,634 

87,200 


147,969 
736.446 


486.864 
212,266 


Valna. 


$26,032.49 

3S7,m 
718,  «7 
210,273 

43.  U6 


319,818 

1,409.» 

33.907 

74  723 

t067,T3 

450,  MS 

J,497,«B 

15,  U5 


336,64 
106.  rS 
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Exports  of  ike  products  of  domestic  agriculture  for  ike  years  ending  June  SO,  1892  and 

i555— Continued. 


ArtlcleB. 


Animal  matter— Continned. 
Meat  products — 

Beef  prodaota — 

Beef,  canned X>OHnds.. 

Beef.fresh do 

Beef,  salted  or  pickled do 

Beef, other  cured do.... 

Tallow do.... 

Hntton do.... 

Oleomargarine- 
Imitation  butter do. ... 

The  oil do 

Pork  products — 

Bacon do.... 

Hams do 

Pork,  fresh do.... 

Pork,  salted  or  cured do. . . . 

Lard do 

Ponltnr  and  game 

All  other  meat  products 

Dairv  products — 

Butter pounds.. 

Cheese do 

Milk 

"Wax,  bees' pounds . . 

Wool,  raw do 

Total  value  of  animals  and  animal 
matter 


1892. 


Quantity. 


87,028,064 

220,  S54, 617 

70, 204, 736 

953,712 

89. 780, 010 

101, 463 

1,610,837 
91,581,708 

507,919,830 

76, 856, 559 

377, 746 

80, 336, 481 

460,045,776 


15, 047, 246 
82, 100, 221 


127, 470 
202,456 


Bread  and  breadsiuffs: 

Barlev bushels.. 

Breaa  and  biscuits pounds . . 

Com bushels.. 

Com  meal barrels.. 

Oats bushels.. 

Oatmeal .pounds.. 

Rye bushels.. 

Rye  flour barrels.. 

Wheat bushels.. 

Wheat  flour barrels.. 

All  other  breadstuff's  and  preparations  of, 
a8c4a8food 


Total  Talue  of  bread  and  breadstuff's . 

Cotton  and  cotton-seed  oil: 
Cotton— 

Sea  island pounds.. 

Other  unmanufactured do.... 

Cotton-seed  oil gallons.. 

TotalTalue  of  cotton  and  cotton-seed  oil 

MiscellaneouM: 

Brown  com 

Fruit  and  nuts— 

Applet,  dried pounds. . 

Ap))l«.<i,  green  or  ripe barrels . . 

Fruits,  preserved — 

Canned  ...  

Other 

All  other  green,  ripe,  ur  dried 

Nats 

Hay tons.. 

Hops pounds.. 

Oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal do 

Oils- 
Linseed  gallons.. 

Other  vegetable 

Seeds— 

Clover pounds.. 

Cotton do 

Flax  seed  or  linseed bushels.. 

Timothy pounds.. 

All  other 

Tol  acco— 

Leaf pounds.. 

Stems  and  trimmings do.... 


2,800,075 

14,449,625 

75,451,849 

287,609 

9,425,078 

20, 908, 190 

12, 041, 316 

4,552 

157,280,351 

15,196,769 


9, 074. 686 

2, 926, 145, 125 

13,859,278 


26, 042, 063 
938, 743 


35,  201 

12, 604, 686 

826,  398, 719 

112,386 


19,  532, 411 

12, 149, 261 

3.  613, 187 

10, 318, 074 


240,716,150 
14,715,927 


Value. 


17,876,454 

18, 053, 732 

3,987,829 

92,524 

4,425,630 

9,022 

195.587 
9,011,889 

89,334,033 

7, 757, 717 

30, 246 

4,792,049 

33,201,621 

13, 828 

1,220,205 

2.445,878 

l\  676, 657 

236, 358 

31,898 

30,664 


181,790,463 


1,751,445 

775,596 

41,590,460 

919, 961 

3, 842, 559 

555, 957 

11,432,160 

22,461 

161, 399, 132 

75, 862, 283 

1,711,103 


299,363,117 


1,591,464 

256,809,777 

4,982,285 


263, 443, 526 


218, 133 

1,288,102 
2, 407, 956 

1, 558, 820 
214, 7:w 

1,  095,  845 

60.  684 

582, 838 

2, 420,  502 

9, 713.  204 

54, 020 
73,  731 

1, 636, 671 
86,549 

3, 915, 547 
381.651 
231, 8(^4 

20,303.245 
366. 8U0 


1898. 


Quantity. 


79,088,453 

206,294,724 

58,423,963 

898,920 
61,819,153 

108,214 

8,479.322 
113, 939, 363 

891,758,175 

82, 178, 154 

912,644 

52, 459, 722 

365.693,501 


8, 920, 107 
81,850,923 


77, 274 
91. 858 


Value. 


$7,222,824 

17,754,041 

8,185,321 

87, 776 

3, 129, 059 

9,176 

416,386 
11,207,250 

36,781,470 

9, 933. 096 

79, 317 

4,116.946 

34,643,993 

17,978 

1,245,466 

1, 672, 690 

7, 624, 648 

274, 155 

22.048 

14,808 


3,035,267 

14, 583, 967 

.  46,034.904 

271, 155 

2,380,653 

5, 762, 701 

1,477,058 

2,811 

117,121.109 

16,620,339 


7,983,416 

21,204,131,711 

9.462,074 


171,285,887 


1,468.843 

752,  353 

24,587,511 

793, 081 

951, 920 

160,  660 

1, 002, 796 

10,290 

93, 534, 970 

75,403,347 

1, 556, 883 


-.200, 311, 654 


1,758,756 

187,070,952 

3,927,556 


192, 757, 264 


7, 966, 819 
408, 014 


33, 084 

11, 367. 030 

802,416,067 

128,936 


8,276,966 
4,431,914 
1,  a{7. 370 
7, 077, 131 


248,367,258 
17. 715, 825 


163.105 

482,085 
1,097,967 

1, 137, 660 

224, 381 

882, 695 

94, 902 

519,640 

2, 695, 867 

9, 688,  773 

54,356 
236,101 

988,809 

35,029 

2, 195. 374 

504,937 

269,580 

22,292,704 
599, 195 
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JSxporU  of  ike  produeU  of  dome$tic  agi-iculture  for  the  years  ending  JuneSOf  2892  OMi 

2893 — Continued . 


Artides. 


Hiflcellnnenft — Continned. 
YegetAbleA— 

Ouions bnshelB.. 

Pease  and  beana do.. 

Potatoes do.. 

Canoed  

All  other,  including  pickles 

Wine- 
In  bottles  dozen.. 

Kotin  bottles gallons.. 

▲U  other  agricultural  products 


1692. 


Quantity. 


Total  value  of  miscellaneous  products 


BBGAPITUUlTIOK. 


Animals  and  animal  matter 

Bread  and  breadstuffs 

Cotton  and  ootton-seed  oil .. 
Miscellaneous  products  . . . . 


Total  agricultural  exports. 
Total  exi>orts 


Per  cent  of  agricultural  matter 


50,842 
637,072 
557,022 


14,384 
655, 795 


Value. 


58,121 
•45,7(57 
3U1.378 
373,  (»68 
159, 811 

67.686 

371,344 

5, 843, 051 


54,791,126 


299,363,11'.  I 

263,443,526  '. 

54,791,126  j. 


.1  799,328,232 
jl,  015. 732,  Oil 


1803. 


Quantity. 


78-69 


57,610 
389.913 
845,  72U 


11,128 
708,558 


YaliUk 


960,871 
745.691 

7uo.oe2 

2^284 
148,157 

S1,6S4 
369.88 

4,5l5,g73 


59,998,971 


$181,730,463    ;$171,S85.W 


200,311,64 
192, 757, 2« 
50,90!t,»7S 

615,35\:igl 

83U,t»76.dOe 


74  iB 


ImporU  of  agricultural  produete  for  the  years  ending  June  SO,  1891,  1892,  and  189S, 


Articles. 


Sugar  and  molasses: 

Sugar 

Molasses 

Sugar  drainings 

Total  sugar  and  molasses 

Tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa: 

Tea 

Coffee 

Cocoa,  and  leaves  and  shells  of 

Unenumerated  items 

Total  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa 

Animals  and  their  products,  except  wool : 

Cattle 

H  ofHes 

Sheep 

All  other,  and  fowls 

Bristles 

Butter 

Cheese 

Eggs 

Glue 

Grease 

Hair 

Hides 

Hide  cuttings,  etc 

Hoofs,  huni:i,  etc 

Meats — 

Preserved 

All  other 

Milk 

Oil,  animal 

Saussge  skins 

Uneu  u  werated 

Total  animals  and  their  products,  except  wool 


1801. 


$105, 728, 216 

2,659,776 

1,349 


108,389,341 


13,828,903 

96.123.777 

3, 323,  057 

07.  794 


113,373,621 


3, 
1. 

1, 

1. 
1. 


2, 
27, 


102,978 
265.254 
219,206 
357.927 
357, 938 
58,541 
358, 752 
185.595 
497,340 
430. 335 
408. 733 
930,750 
353, 943 
587,444 

521. 322 
144,049 
105, 6,33 
5,531 
672,  817 
813,  873 


43.277,970 


1802. 


$104,406,813 
2,877,744 


107,286,557 


14, 373, 222 

128, 041, 930 

3,221.041 

122,  578 


145, 758. 771 


47,466 

2, 455.  868 

1,440.530 

307,  752 

1,455.058 

16,549 

1,238.166 

522,240 

495. 519 

271, 421 

1,685,562 

26,850,218 

303,:i02 

707,529 

430.048 

07,883 

05.947 

12, 136 

566,650 

823,964 


1893. 


$U6. 255,794 
l,9913M 


30. 913, 808 


113.248.118 


13,857.481 

80,4d5.5» 

4,017,^ 

188,  eo 

06.544,511 


45,  «3 

2.3^267 

1,682,977 

525.20 

1,508.258 

13.471 

1.425,92? 

392.  «73 

667,751 

419.  «S 

2,  COS,  79* 

27,347.891 

365.  S25 

554,  MS 

5!».SSS 

U5w37l 
110.  ISI 
21.3S7 
683.217 
611. 351 


41,244,071 
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Imports  Qf  agricultural  products  for  the  years  ending  June  SO,  1891,  1892,  and  1S9S— 

Coutinaed. 


Articles. 


Fibers: 

Animal — 

Wools 

Silk,  nnmanuikotiired 

Vegetable— 

Cotton 

Flax 

Hemp  and  all  Bubstitntes 

Jate 

Sisal  grass  and  other  Tegetable  snbstanoes 

Fibers  not  elsewhere  speciiied 


Total  fibers 


JiiaeeHaneoas : 
Sreadatuffs— 

Barley... ^ 

Com 

Oats 

OaUnesI 

Kye 

Wheat 

Wheat  flour 

Breadstufis  and  farinaceous  substances  not  else- 
where speoifled 

Cbloory 

lYnits  and  nuts 

Hay 

Hops 

Indigo 

Malt,  barley 

Oils,  Tegetable 

Fixed  or  expressed — 

Olive 

Other 

Volatile  or  essential 

Opium,  crude......................... .................. 

Planta,  trees,  and  shmbs 

Kice  and  rice  meal 

Seeds 

Spices: 

Ground 

I7n0ro«nd— 

xfutmegs... 

Pepper , 

All  other 

Tobacco,  leaf. 

Vanilla  beans - « 

Vegetables: 

Beans  and  jMas 

Potatoes .......•.•....•., 

Pickles  and  saooes... .«. 

All  other— 

In  their  BSitanil  state  or  in  salt  er  brine 

Prepared  or  preserved >. 

Wines: 

Champagne  and  other  sparkling 

SUU  wines- 

In  casks 

In  bottlea 

Unennmerated  items 


1891. 


Total  miscellaaeons. 


BICAPITULATiair. 


Sugar  snd  molasses 

Tea,  coffee,  andcoeoa 

Animals  and  their  products,  except  wool 

Fibers,  animal  and  vegetable 

liiscellaneoas 


Total  agncnltoral. 
Total  imports 


Per  cent  of  agrioultoral  matter 


$18, 231, 372 
19,086,430 

2,825,004 
1,056,779 
7, 049, 650 
3, 862, 858 
5,829,514 
1,987.904 


61,429,517 


8, 322, 593 

1,651 

5,056 

31,089 

98,227 

431,940 

43,180 

1,194,473 

342, 517 

26.015,374 

445, 461 

1, 797, 406 

1,600,630 

78,438 


733,489 
1, 465, 001 
1,523,491 
1, 202, 375 

189,703 
4,559,540 
8,266,286 

262,682 

686,019 

1, 338, 637 

866,882 

13, 287, 004 

uVS,  744 

2, 078, 571 

2,797,927 

511, 163 

1,067.757 
668,519 

6,615,872 

2,641,816 

1, 749^  372 

177,525 


1892. 


82,591,497 


108,889,341 

113, 875, 621 

43, 277, 970 

61,429,517 

82,591,497 


409,061,946 
844, 916. 196 


$19, 688, 108 
25, 059, 825 

3, 217, 521 
1,964,163 
7,354,088 
3, 021, 174 
6, 187, 620 
1, 597, 049 


67,089.048 


1,592,040 

10, 752 

8.224 

27,942 

67.507 

1, 955.  385 

4.231 

1,223,066 

154,954 

20,068,262 

715, 151 

883,701 

1,779,716 

6,148 


876,613 
3, 239, 540 
1,676,064 
1,029,203 

155,018 
3, 030, 883 
2,264,837 

307.738 

750,813 

1,069.268 

920,006 

10, 332, 423 

803,606 

967,824 
166,006 
421,292 

663,297 
754,808 

4,571,816 

2,464,484. 
1,008,208 
ISO,  766 


1893. 


66,811,677 


107, 286,  SOT 

145,758,771 

39, 913, 808 

67, 089, 048 

66,811,677 


48.4 


426, 859. 861 
827,  -luL*,  402 


51.6 


$21,064,180 
29,836^986 

4,688,799 
4,879,152 
9, 061, 856 
2,467,828 
6, 006, 484 
1,957,236 


76, 961, 520 


921,605 

1,265 

8,897 

25,642 

7,055 

707, 053 
2,223 

1,266,835 

208,884 

23, 689, 659 

964.  755 

1, 085, 407 

3, 137, 511 

4,411 


891, 424 
2,754,372 
1, 653, 036 
1,186,824 

137, 503 
2,790,151 
2,767,010 

298,008 

613,743 

1,278,062 

1, 110, 197 

14,702,440 

763,935 

1, 734, 238 

2,066.589 

454,089 

691,968 
639,805 

6,679,054 

2,505,024 

a,  121. 275 

132, 020 


78,891,969 


118, 248, 118 
98,544,610 
41,244,073 
76, 961, 520 
78, 891, 969 


413, 800. 190 
866, 400, 922 


47.8 


S.  Mis.  124 10 
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IV,  An  able  writer — an  editorial  in  the  American  Farmer,  March  1, 
1894 — taking  the  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1891  as  a  basis  of  some 
comments,  '^because  the  McEjnley  act,  in  which  an  effort  was  made  to 
reduee  the  amount  of  importations^  went  into  effect  in  that  year^  proceeds 
to  show  THE  NECESSITY  OF  protective  duties /or  wool  and  nwif 
ofher  farm  products  in  a  forcible  manner.  He  says  it  is  ^'the  most 
important  matter  of  the  day  for  the  consideration  of  American  farmers. 
The  statistics  show  in  the  first  place  that  in  that  year  $409,061,946  in 
gold  went  ont  of  the  country  for  products  of  the  soil.  That  is,  from 
one- third  to  one-fifth  of  all  the  money  in  the  country  was  paid  for  these 
articles. 

^<  When  we  analyze  the  list  we  find  the  following  articles,  and  their 
valuations,  that  we  need  not  expect  to  produce: 

Tea $13,828,996 

Coffee 96,123»77I 

Cocoa 3,323,067 

Others 97,794 

Spices  and  pepper .• 3,155,^ 

VaniUa  beans 594, 74i 

Total U7, 123,588 

*'To  this  should  be  added  $1,202,376  worth  of  opium,  which  we  could 
produce  but  which  it  ia  not  at  all  desirable  that  we  should.  This 
makes  a  total  exception  of  $118,325,963,  and  leaves  a  startling  remaind^ 
of  $291,938,358,  or  in  round  numbers  $300,000,000,  valuation  of  articles 
which  should  have  been  produced  on  our  own  soil  by  our  own  farmers 
and  the  money  paid  to  them. 

<<  The  all-important  question  is  whether  this  country,  or  any  county 
which  has  to  rely  on  its  farms  to  produce  the  greater  part  of  its  wealth, 
can  afford  to  buy  abroad  such  an  immense  proportion  of  farm  products. 
England  and  Belgium  may  do  it,  because  they  rely  on  their  manufac- 
tures to  produce  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  regard  farming  as  an 
incidental  industry.  But  no  other  country.  No  other  count^than 
ours  attempts  such  economic  suicide.  If  Italy,  Eussia.,  Austro-Hun- 
gary,  France,  or  Germany  permitted  such  foUy  as  one-bsJf  of  their 
imports  to  be  agricultural  products  that  they  should  raise  at  home, 
they  would  be  hopelessly  bankrupted  inside  of  ten  years.  Their  states- 
men, bad  as  they  may  be  in  other  respects,  are  incapable  of  such  ruin- 
ous nonsense  as  this.  Over  a  century  ago  France  recognized  that  it 
was  national  impoverishment  to  buy  foreign  sugar  and  determined 
that,  cost  what  it  would,  she  would  find  some  way  to  produce  it  at 
home,  and  after  years  of  costiy  effort  finally  developed  the  beet-sugar 
industry.  One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  Germany  after  she  became 
a  nation  twenty-four  years  ago  was  to  do  the  same,  and  Austria  and 
Italy  followed  close  in  her  footsteps. 

^^  For  us  to  devote  ourselves  to  raising  wheat  and  com  and  Xhi^  like 
to  sell  abroad  at  little  profit  or  absolute  loss  and  buy  back  $300,000,000 
worth  a  year  of  things  upon  which  foreign  farmers  make  a  high  profit 
is  the  most  absurd  policy  that  ever  an  intelligent  people  followed. 
Bow  foreign  economists  must  laugh  in  their  sleeves  to  see  us  foolishly 
playing  their  game  to  their  enriclunent  and  our  impoverishment!" 


Dandelion  root. 

Olives. 

Eggs. 

Opium. 

Ergot. 

Orange  and  lemon  peel. 

Farina. 

Peas. 

Fe.'irhers. 

Plants,  trees,  and  shrubs. 
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The  free  list  of  the  Wilson  bill  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

;  free  list  of  the  Wilson  bill  contains  the  following  agricultural 
BS  which  are  producible  in  the  United  States: 

\, 

en. 

n. 

Is,  breeding. 

».  ^  Fibers,  tampico,  Jnte,  ma-  Qui  lis. 

»  for  dyeing  and  tan-      nila,  sisal,  etc.  Sattrou  and  safflower. 

Fruits,  green,  ripe,  or  dried.  Sauerkraut. 

,  hams,  beef,  mutton.  Grease  and  oils.  Sausage  skins. 

:.  Hides.  Seeds. 

>f  Gilead.  Hoofs.  Silk,  raw,  or  partly  manu- 

AX.  Hair  of  animals.  factured. 

md  fowls.  Lard.  Straw. 

8,  Lemon  juice,  etc.  Sugars  not  above  160. 

com*  Licorice.  Tallow. 

ge.  Madder.  Teazles, 

y.  Marshmallow.  Tobacco  stems. 

Milk.  Timber,  lumber,  and  woods, 

ood.  Oils,  vegetable,   essential.  Wool  and  hair. 

u  distilled,  or  expressed.  Yams, 

its. 

educes  the  duty^  sometimes  to  a  merely  nominal  rate,  on  the  fol- 

Is.  Honey.  Figs. 

heat.  Hops.  Filberts  and  walnnts. 

Onions.  Peanuts. 

Potatoes.  Poultry. 

Castor  beans.  Mustard. 

i.  Flaxseed.  Cayenne  pepper. 

Vegetables  in  natnral  state.  Sage. 

Grapes.  Vinegar. 

Plums,  prunes.  Osier  or  willow. 

t.  Oranges.  Sumac, 

peas,  etc.,  preserved  Lemons.  Tobacco, 

ckled.  Limes.  Flax. 

Fruits,  preserved.  Hemp. 

'tudy  of  the  above  lists  will  show  that  they  include  about  every- 
that  the  farmer  sees  much  chance  of  profit  in,  and  that  the  men 
ramed  the  bill  labored  desperately  to  see  that  no  farmer  should 
e.  !^ad  they  sought  out  the  manufacturers  so  persistently  and 
k  at  them  so  viciously,  they  would  have  closed  up  every  factory 
5  country. 

How  THE  SXJGAB  BOUNTY  BENEFITS  THE  WHOLE  OOUNTBY. 

[From  the  Clevehmd  Leader,  Febmary,  1894.] 
AN  ILLUMINATED  FACT. 

5re  are  many  interesting  and  instructive  points  of  view  from  which 
mS  question  can  be  seen  and  studied. 

:e  a  ton  of  bar  iron  as  an  illustration.  It  is  made  in  the  United 
a  of  America.  How  many  men,  how  many  women,  how  many  lit- 
Idren,  what  city  or  town  or  State  are  benefited  directly  and  remotely 
se  of  the  fact  that  it  is  made?  This  is  an  important  question,  but 
>  question  that  is  difficult  to  answer.    The  material  benefits  which 
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come  from  a  single  ton  of  common  bar  iron  in  the  way  of  bread  and 
meat,  necessities,  and  laxnries,  are  well  nigh  incalculable.  And  so  it 
is  with  every  product  of  the  field  and  of  every  product  of  the  factory. 

Sugar  is  grown  in  Louisiana,  some  $40,000,000  worth  every  year. 
Under  the  McKinley  law  American  sugar  is  protected  by  a  bounty 
Foreign  sugar  comes  in  free.  The  growers  of  American  sugar,  bow- 
ever,  are  paid  a  premium  from  the  national  Treasury.  Their  own  conn- 
try  gives  them  a  chance.  It  doesn't  discriminate  against  them.  The 
men  who  drew  and  passed  the  McKinley  bill  said  to  them : 

"  Go  on.  Plant  and  reap  your  crop  and  we  shall  take  care  of  yon. 
We  know  that  you  can't  compete  with  Cuba  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
We  don't  want  you  to.  You  are  Democrats  and  we  are  Itepubtic^ins 
but  we  are  all  Americans.  In  crease  your  acreage,  invent  new  machinery, 
improve  your  processes,  and  by  and  by  America  will  make  all  of  its  own 
sugar." 

And  the  planters  went  forward  and  raised  all  the  cane  they  could. 
To-day  they  are  drawing  between  nine  and  ten  million  a  year  from  the 
national  Treasury.  In  the  meantime  sugar  has  become  cheap  and  the 
people  have  been  greatly  profited  thereby. 

But  there  is  yet  another  point  of  view  in  respect  to  sugar.  Men  who 
grow  cane  are  buyers  of  American  product^  and  merchandise.  They 
grow  sugar  because  there  is  a  bounty.  That  is  a  fact  entirely  beyond 
dispute.  If  there  were  no  bounty  they  would  engage  in  some  other 
branch  of  agriculture.  But  they  produce  sugar.  They  havent  the 
time  or  the  inclination  to  produce  anything  else.  Therefore  they  bny 
many  things  which  they  need  and  must  have.  Moreover,  they  have 
the  money  to  pay.  They  buy  meat,  wheat,  coal,  clothing,  machinery, 
etc.  They  are  an  important  market  in  themselves.  They  have  tabu- 
lated their  necessities  and  their  purchases  and  have  given  the  result 
to  Congress  as  an  argument.  "We  grow  $40,000,000  worth  of  sugar  a 
year,"  say  the  Louisiana  planters.  "We  buy  $30,000,000  of  food,  clott- 
ing, and  machinery.  Certainly  our  bounty  is  not  only  a  benefit  to  ns 
but  to  the  whole  country." 

The  statement  of  their  purchases,  made  by  the  planters,  is  of  singu- 
lar interest  at  this  juncture.  It  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  Bepubhcan 
policy  of  protection  to  American  interest.  With  pleasure,  therefore, 
we  submit  the  statement: 

$1,200,000  of  cooi>erage  from  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

$510,000  of  cow  peas  from  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee. 

$300,000  of  oils,  paints,  and  lime  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Alft 
bama. 

$6,000,000  of  machinery  and  implements  fi*om  Missouri,  Pennftylvft- 
nia,  New  York,  and  Illinois. 

$1,800,000  of  boots  and  shoes  from  Massachusetts,  Misaouii,  and 
Illinois. 

$2,400,000  of  clothing  from  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 

$1,600,000  of  sundries  from  all  the  Union. 

$1,200,000  of  coal  from  Pennsylvania  and  Alabama. 

$2,400,000  of  mules  and  horses  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana, 
and  Missouri. 

$4,200,000  of  breadstuffs  from  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Kansas. 

$3,600,000  of  meats  from  Ohio,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Texas. 

$1,800,000  of  com,  oats,  and  hay,  from  Kansas,  Missouri,  niinoia, 
and  Iowa. 

This  statement  is  a  long  and  strong  story  in  itself.  It  proves  a 
prin  cipie.   It  traces  benefits.  It  elaborates  and  illuminates  the  patriotic 
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and  profitable  policy  of  the  Republican  party.  The  people  living  in 
the  sugar  district  of  Louisiana  spend  their  money  freely  and  almost 
everywhere  within  this  country.  And  so  it  is  with  iron,  wool,  coal, 
[amber,  salt,  and  all  other  products  and  manufactures. 

Give  Americans,  white  or  black,  rich  or  poor,  Eepublicans  or  Demo- 
crats, a  full  and  fair  chance  in  their  own  country. 

VI«  A  contrast  of  the  McKinley  act  duties  and  the  Wilson  bill  duties  on 

farm  products. 

The  McKinley  act  of  October  1, 1890,  was  intended  to  give  "full  and 
adequte  protection"  for  all  agricultural  products — that  is  with  the  boun- 
ties it  provides  for  sugar,  intended  ultimately  to  develop  the  production 
of  cane,  beet,  sorghum,  and  maple  sugar  sufficiently  to  supply  all  Amer- 
ican needs. 

The  Wilson  bill  strikes  a  ruinous  blow  at  agricultural  products  of 
the  Northern  and  Western  States. 

This  will  be  seen  by  a  contrast  of  the  Wilson  and  McKinley  duties 
on  farm  products. 

The  farmers  of  the  South  who  raise  sugar,  rice,  oranges,  lemons,  and 
peanuts,  are  given  no  greater  protection  by  the  Wilson  bill  than  by 
the  McKinley  law,  but  they  get  fully  as  much.  All  the  other  American 
farmers  get  much  less.  Here  is  a  comparative  table  of  the  duties  on 
live  stock  for  a  starter: 


HorsM,  malM 

Cattle 

gpgs 

Sheep 


McKinley. 


Per  head. 

10.00 
1.50 
1.50 


WiUon. 


Per  cent. 
20 
20 
20 
2U 


The  Wason  bill  reduces  duty  on  a  JlOO  horse  $10,  on  a  $30  steer  $4 
That  is  one  sample.  The  following  table  of  duties  on  breadstull's,  pro- 
visions, vegetables,  fruit,  and  dairy  products,  which  are  the  principal 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  Northern  farmers,  is  even  more  instructive: 


Barley 

Buckwhest 

Com 

Com  meal 

0»to 

Bve 

Wheat 

Beans  

Cabbage 

Hay 

Hope 

Onions.... 

PoUtoes 

Other  vegetables  . . 

Straw 

AX>pl^ 

Grapes 

Bacon  and  hams. . . 
Beef,  matton,  pork 

Lard 

Poaltry 

TsUow 

Wool 

Battar 


McKinley. 


80  cents  per  bashel . . . 
15  cents  per  bashel . . . 

do 

20  cents  per  boshel . . . 
Ifi  cents  per  bashel . . . 

10  cents  per  bashel . . . 

25  cents  per  bushel . . . 
40  cents  per  bashel . . . 

3  cents  each 

5  oentsper  dosen 

$4a  ton 

15  cents  per  poand. . . . 
40  cents  per  bashel . . . 

26  cents  per  bashel . . . 
do 

30  per  cent 

25  cents  per  bashel . . . 

60  cents  per  barrel 

5  cents  per  poand 

2  cents  per  poand 

do 

3  and  5  cents  per  poun  d 
1  cent  per  poiina 

11  cents  per  ponnd 

0  cents  per  pound 

do 


WQBon. 


20  per  cent. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
10  per  cent. 
Free. 
$2  a  ton. 

8  cents  per  pound. 
20  cents  per  bushel. 
10  cents  per  bushel. 

Do. 
Free. 

Do. 
20  per  cent. 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 
2  and3  cents  per  poand. 
Free. 

Do. 
4  cenlB  per  poand. 
25  per  bent. 
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Computing  the  ad  valorem  daties  of  the  WUson  bill  nx>on  the  present 
market  qnoto<tions  we  find  that  a  cut  of  20  cents  a  bushel  is  made  on 
barley,  8  cents  on  corn,  13  cents  on  wheat,  9  cents  on  oat«,  15  cents  on 
potatoes,  25  cents  on  apples,  20  cents  on  onions,  7  cents  a  pound  g& 
hops,  $2  a  ton  or  50  per  cent  on  hay,  and  5  cents  a  dozen  on  egg^.  For 
a  wonder  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  beans  amounts  to  just  40  cents  a  bnshd, 
the  same  as  the  McKinley  law  provides,  and  the  same  is  true  of  rye. 
Free  wool  means  a  cut  of  11  cents  a  pound  and  a  loss  of  milhons  of 
dollars  to  the  Northern  farmers,  while  big  reductions  are  also  made  on 
butter,  cheese,  lard,  tallow,  and  poultry.  These  figures  show  how  the 
Northern  farmer  has  been  treated.  Now  let  us  look  at  a  table  of  South- 
ern farm  products.    It  is  as  follows: 


Rice,  cleaned 

Rice,  uncleaned 

Rice,  vaUii y 

Rice  nour  knd  meal. . 
OrangeB,  in  packages 
Oranges,  per  1,000  ... 
Lemons,  per  1,000  ... 
Peanuts,  per  pound.. 
Sngar,  bounty 


McKinley. 


'.'  cents*  per  ponnd 

li  cents  per  jwund. . . 

I  cent  per  pound 

t  cent  i>er  ponnd 

10  cents  per  cubic  foot 

$1.50 

$1.60 

1  and  1|  cents 

2  cents  per  pound. . .. 


WilfloiL 


1\  cents  per  pomd. 
1  cent  per  poand. 
I  cent  per  pound. 
I  cent  per  pound. 
10  cents  per  cubic  foot 
$1.50. 
$1.50. 

1  and  14  oenta. 

2  cents. 


The  Ohio  Fabmeb  on  the  Wilson  Bell. 


There  has  been  a  cut  of  the  duty  on  rice  from  an  average  of  If  cents 
a  pound  to  an  average  of  1^  cents,  but  inasmuch  as  the  duty  is  fnlly 
100  per  cent  under  the  McKinley  law  the  cut  leaves  the  rice  planters 
with  a  very  comfortable  protection  of  about  75  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  Wilson  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  duty  on  oranges  and  lemons, 
which  are  raised  by  the  planters  in  Florida,  or  upon  peanuts,  which  are 
the  products  of  hundreds  of  acres  of  plantations  in  various  Southern 
States.  The  sugar  bounty  of  2  cents  a  pound  created  by  the  McKinley 
law  for  the  planters  of  Louisiana  is  to  be  left  undisturbed  by  the  Wil- 
son bill  for  eight  years.  It  is  apparent  that  the  farmers  of  the  South 
have  little  cause  to  complain,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  we  can  not  con- 
gratulate the  farmers  of  the  North  on  the  same  score. 

As  showing  the  public  sentiment,  the  following  is  given  from  the 
Ohio  Farmer  of  February  22, 1894: 

Look  at  this  liet  of  Northern  farm  products  left  absolutely  free  and  nnprotectetl 
with  not  even  a  revenue  tariff  on  one  of  them :  Apples,  bacon,  beef,  eg^,  lard,  pork, 
tallow,  straw,  wool,  etc.  Then  look  at  this  list  of  Southern  farm  products  all  with 
high  protection  left  on  them  exactly,  or  almost  exactly,  as  in  the  McKinley  law: 
Lemons,  oranges,  peanuts,  rice,  rice  flour,  rice  paddy,  sugar,  etc.  Will  Nortbein 
farmers  submit  to  such  flagrant  sectionalism f  Is  there  any  sense  in  protectinf 
lemons  and  oranges  and  letting  Canada  apples  cross  our  long  northern  border  abso- 
lutely freef  Is  there  any  logic  in  protecting  the  sugar  that  sweetens  onr  pies  ud 
leaving  unprotected  the  lard  that  shortens  their  crust f  Is  there  any  excuse  for 
protecting  pig  iron  that  costs  little  human  labor  and  leaving  unprotected  the  wool 
from  a  flock  whose  development  has  cost  the  farmer's  best  thought  and  labor  for 
thirty  years  f  Is  it  a  wise,  economic  policy  to  encourage  sugar  which  we  can  not 
produce  to  supply  one- tenth  of  our  consumption,  and  destroy  wool  which  we  «■ 
produce  up  to  our  full  consumption  and  do  already  produce  up  to  about  two  thirds 
of  our  consumption  f  Is  it  not  class  legislation  and  sectionalism,  too^  to  pTt>tect  the 
finished  products  of  the  manufacturer  and  leave  unprotected  the  finished  prodncti 
of  the  farmer  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  linef 

Let  the  Senate  committee  and  the  Senate  itself  beware.  Let  ns  show  some  prin- 
ciple and  method.  Treat  us  all  alike.  Either  give  all  of  ue  high  protection,  as  did 
the  McKinley  law,  or  give  all  of  m  the  slight  incidental  protection  that  comes  fron 
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s  pure  revenue  tariff,  or  else  give  all  of  vs  absolute  free  trade  and  raise  all  needed 
national  reveunes  by  meaim  of  internal  tax  on  whisky,  tobacco,  incomes,  legal  doc- 
□mentH,  etc.  Then  we  shall  at  least  ''all  be  in  the  same  boat.''  Do  not  juggle  with 
all  three  methods  so  as  to  beat  the  Northern  farmer.  Treat  the  fanner  as  well  as 
yoa  do  the  manufacturer  or  you  have  class  legislation  of  the  worst  kind.  Treat  the 
northern  farmer  exactly  as  you  do  the  Southern  farmer  or  you  have  sectional  legis- 
lation of  the  most  offensive  sort.  Northern  farmers  do  not  ask  class  legislation  in 
Iheir  favor  and  they  will  not  endure  it  to  their  damage  and  the  destruction  or  injury 
of  their  wool,  and  fruit,  and  meat  interests. 

VII.  The  Matter  of  Eaas. 

Many  farmers — especially  Western  and  Southern  ones — ^have  a  tend- 
ency to  look  down  upon  eggs  as  beneath  their  notice,  trifles  for  the 
"  women  folks  to  barter  with  at  the  stores."  But  the  truly  successful 
farmer  is  like  the  successful  merchant  aud  manufacturer  in  that  he 
makes  every  edge  cut,  and  turns  everything  connected  with  his  busi- 
ness into  money.  There  are  factories  which  make  but  smaU  profits  on 
their  main  articles,  but  by  careful  use  of  waste  and  byproducts  make 
a  good  showing  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  so  with  farming.  The 
profits  on  great  staples,  like  grain  and  meat,  are  small  at  best,  but  if 
the  farmer  manages  to  turn  all  that  his  farm  produces  into  money,  he 
will  have  a  comfoi*table  balance  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Every  farm 
has  much  on  it  that  can  be  profitably  converted  into  eggs  and  poultry, 
that  would  otherwise  be  completely  wasted.  Yet,  it  is  allowed  to  go 
to  waste,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  been  buying  about  16,000,000 
dozen  of  eggs  a  year  from  foreigners  and  paying  them  the  very  substan- 
tial sum  of  $2,418,976  in  American  gold  for  them— over  $200,000  a 
month. 

Think  of  the  absurdity  of  our  sending  clear  across  the  Pacific — to 
Japan  and  China — ^for  eggs,  and  bujnng  them  by  the  hundred  thousand 
dozen !  Think  of  our  going  across  the  Atlantic  and  buying  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dozens  from  Belgium,  Germany,  and  even  far-off  Italy 
and  Austria.  Yet  this  is  what  we  have  been  doing,  as  the  following 
table,  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Statistics,  will  show: 

Imports  of  eggs  by  countries  during  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1889, 


From^ 


Aastrla  Hungary. 

Belciom 

China. 


Denmark 

Frmnoe 

G«niiaiiT • -. 

Englana 

SooUand 

Kova  Sootia,  New  Bmnnwick,  and  Prince  Edward  iHland. 

Snebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  the  Northwest  Territory  . 
ritash  Colambia 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Mexko 

Netherlands 

Cuba 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Total 


Qoantity. 


Value. 


Dozem. 

1,528 

$382 

215.  IM 

33,223 

128,300 

6,425 

74,950 

U,899 

140 

24 

73, 355 

14, 119 

4,014 

879 

4,1U0 

820 

3,637,222 

481,609 

U,  731, 864 

1.864,020 

975 

86 

15. 219 

780 

12,468 

2,078 

20 

5 

18, 587 

2,380 

500 

70 

1,503 

154 

6 

15,918,809 

2,418,976 
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This  was  the  result  of  free  trade  in  eggs.  It  was  quite  important 
In  that  one  year  alone,  1889,  we  bought  from  foreign  countries  sJmost 
16,000,000  dozen  eggs  and  paid  to  foreign  fanners  almost  $2,420,000. 
This  represented  over  15  cents  for  each  dozen  of  the  foreign  eggs.  This 
money  might  much  better  have  been  paid  to  American  farmers  and 
given  to  their  wives  and  daughters,  who  take  care  of  the  x>oultry,  inst^ 
of  sending  it  to  Europe,  to  Canada,  to  Mexico,  or  to  China.  Sach  a 
large  quantity,  nearly  16,000,000  dozen  of  eggs  in  a  year,  over  1,333,000 
dozen  a  month,  over  300,000  dozen  a  week,  nearly  50,000  dozen  of  foreign 
eggs  a  day  in  our  markets,  had  a  visible  effect  upon  our  supply.  It 
glutted  our  markets  and  cheapened  the  price  for  American  eggs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ports  of  entry  at  which  these  wew 
received,  and  indicates  how  the  competition  is  with  our  own  farmers: 

Foreign  eggs  imported  during  ike  year  ending  June  SO,  1889, 


At~ 


Aroostook,  Me 

Bangor,  Me 

Bath.  Me 

Boston  and  Charlentown,  Mass 

Buffalo  Creek,  N.  Y 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y 

Champlain,  K.  Y 

Corpus  Christl.  Ter 

Cuyahoga,  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich 

Genesee.  X.Y 

Gloucester,  Mass  « 

Haron,  Mich 

Key  West,  Fla ^ , 

Marblehead,  Mass 

Kew  London,  Conn , 

lJewYork,N.Y 

Niagara,  N.Y 

Oswegatchie,KY 

Oswego,  N.Y 

Paso  del  Norte,  Tex.,  and  New  Mexico. 

Passamaquoddy,  Me 

Phlladelphis,  I*a 

Portland  and  Falmouth.Me 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 

Providence,  R.  I 

Pnget  Sound.  Wash 

Salem  and  BeTeriy,  Mass 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Superior,  Mich , 

Vermont 

Waldoboro,Me 

Willamette,  Oreg 

All  other  customs  districts 


Total. 


Qnantitj. 


Dozen. 

1.958 

m 

546,826 

68,  lis 

385 

S 

1,938,267 

270.IBt 

5,740,946 

930,696 

9,400 

l,iC7 

829,894 

is^m 

33 

1 

000 

» 

437,993 

54,314 

7B5 

KM 

15,783 

2,30 

11,777 

1,418 

1.503 
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1,729 

»4 

816 

fi 

392,469 

«^845 

1«  412. 963 

340,  G9S 

1,020,293 

141.  Sfl 

25 

S 

18.555 

2,ri 

1,122.638 

138,121 

2,681 

13 

164 

11 

90 

6 

975 

» 

4,184 

m 

720 

e 

126,300 

i,ts 

7.764 

^^5 

2,256,070 

877.4*r 

3,364 

46 

10.215 

59? 

1.255 

ai 

15.918^809 

2.414n 

Vsfais. 


Between  1883  and  1890  there  was  no  tariff  upon  eggs.  The  hen  prod- 
uct of  the  American  farmer,  raised  by  the  American  farmer's  wife,  was 
sold  in  the  American  markets  in  open  competition  with  the  eggs  laid  by 
hens  in  Canada,  in  Austria,  Belgium,  China,  Denmark,  France,  Gff- 
many,  England,  Scotland,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  the  j^etherlands,  and 
Cuba.  This  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  farmers,  but  it  is  a  fact,  never- 
theless. 

The  imposition  of  a  duty  of  5  cents  a  dozen  by  the  McKinley  act 
of  1890  had  the  direct  effect  of  reducing  the  importations,  and  putting 
at  least  $2,000,000  a  year  into  the  pockets  of  our  own  fEumers,  as 
following  table  of  comparative  imports  will  show: 
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Imports  of  foreign  eggs. 


Year  ending  June  80. 


>  Under  free  trade. 


1883  ' 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890* 

1881    ) 

1892  S Protected. 


Quantity. 


Doteru. 

15,279,065 

16.487,204 

16,098.450 

16, 002, 583 

18, 936, 064 

15, 642, 861 

15,019,809 

15,062,796 

8,233.043 

4,188.492 

3,295,842 


Value. 


$2,667,604 
2,677.630 
2,476,672 
2.173,454 
1, 960,  H06 
2,312,478 
2,418,976 
2, 074, 912 
1, 185, 595 
522,240 
392, 617 


*  Protected  October  6,  1890,  at  5  cents  per  dosen. 

The  McKinley  tariff  put  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  dozen  on  foreign  eggs 
so  as  to  protect  the  farmer's  ^gg  basket,  and  this  protection  began  on 
October  6, 1890.  It  made  a  difference  at  once,  because  we  find  that  we 
imported  nearly  900,000  dozen  foreign  eggs  less  that  year  than  in  1889, 
when  there  was  no  protection.  But  look  back  at  the  figures  for  the 
next  three  years— for  1891, 1892,  and  1893.  In  1891  we  bought  nearly 
7,000,000  dozen  foreign  eggs  less  than  in  1890  even,  nearly  11,000,000 
dozen  less  in  1892,  and  nearly  12,000,000  dozen  less  in  1893. 

The  Wilson  bill  proposes  to  take  this  $2,000,000  a  year  out  of  the 
pockets  of  our  farmers  and  give  the  trade  back  to  the  foreigners  by 
admmitting  eggs  free. 

Very  few,  even  among  farmers,  or  even  among  those  engaged  in  the 
poultry  business,  are  aware  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  egg  and 
poultry  products  of  the  United  States,  and  hence  how  foreign  compe- 
tition by  the  slightest  reduction  in  price  injuriously  affects  this  industry. 

These  facts  and  the  statements  in  relation  to  them  are  chiefly  copied 
from  the  American  Farmer  and  from  the  American  Economist. 
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pp.  52, 69, 76. 

2.  San  Francisco  Live  Stock,  eto.,  Gazette,  on 125 

8.  Public  meeting  and  resolution  at  San  Francisco,  Jannary  3,  1894 124 

4.  Public  meeting  and  resolutions  at  San  Francisco,  January  10,  18£4  ....      126 

5.  Address  of  B.  P.  Flint 126 

Cheap  Manufactures— (5m  Monopoly)  : 

Free  wool  will  not  give 18,137 

China  Wools: 

1.  Should  be  placed  in  class  one 60-62 

2.  They  supplant  American  wools 61 

3.  All  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing 61 

4.  So  admitted  by  Boston  Wool  Reporter ^ 61 

5.  Argument  of  Hon.  C.  Delano  and  William  Lawrence  asto 60 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Democratic) : 

1.  Against  free  wool.« 19,117 

2.  Exposes  the  wrong  of  free  wool 117 

3.  More  of  the  same  sort lU 

Committee,  Senate  Finance: 

1.  Majority  refuse  oral  hearing  to  woolgrowers 2 

2.  Report  the  Wilson  bill  to  the  Senate 2 

3.  Majority  of,  refuse  oral  hearing  to  wool  manufacturers 14-17 

4.  Answers  to  questions  by 130 

(a)  An  article  ftom  the  Philadelphia  Traffic  Journal 120 

Conditions  : 

1.  Effect  of,  for  good  or  evil,  in  changing  the  normal  operation  of  a  tariff.  86-96 
Diagrams  : 

1.  Of  sheep,  1870-1893 36 

2.  Of  sheep  and  wool 104 

3.  Of  increase  of  sheep  in  foreign  countries 106 

4.  Of  location  of  sheep 22,10^ 

*  I  deem  it  proper  to  express  my  opinion  of  the  great  ability,  acouraoy,  and  fatmess  of  H<w.  &•  G. 
Brook  And  his  work  us  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistios  in  the  Treasury  l>epartinent.    I  do  not  atsU 
concur  in  what  is  said  on  page  28  as  to  hia  report.— William  Lawbskob. 
Buchanan,  President: 


i 
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Diagrams— Continned.  ^Ag«- 

5.  Showing  that  protection  will  soon  enable  onr  woolgrowers  to  snpply 

all  needed  wools 99 

6.  One  for  same  purpose 94 

Eggs.    (5c«  Agricultural  Industriks— Wilson  Bill— Ohio  Farmer.) 
England.    (See  Blackstone— Monopoly.) 

1.  Imports,  supply,  consumption,  etc.,  of  wool  in  the  United  Kingdom 75 

2.  Wool  used  in  her  manufactures 79 

Errata : 

E KRATA. — In  U,  S,  Sena te  Mis,  Doo,  No.  S5,  Fifty-third  Congress ,  secofi d  session .  1 

1.  On  page  22  a  reference  is  made  to  ''Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  1,  Fifty- 

third  Congress,  first  session.''  This  is  the  title  as  printed.  It  was 
at  the  President's  called  session  of  the  Senate  and  was  laid  hefore 
the  Senate  March  27,1893 1 

2.  On  page  94  the  name  of  ''Peter  Pampell'^  is  improperly  there 1 

Errata. — In  U.  S.  Senate  Mis,  Doo,  No,  77,  Fifty-third  CongresSy  second  session .  1 

1.  On  page  1,  in  line  9  from  the  hottom,  the  figures  "$85,000,000"  should 

read  "  $25,000,000,"  or  what  is  the  same  in  effect  and  better,  and 
conveys  the  meaning  more  fully,  strike  out  the  word  "  besides  "  and 
insert  the  word  "including,''  leaving  the  figures  $85,000,000  to 
remain.    This  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  page  22 1 

2.  On  page  38  a  reference  is  made  to  "  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No,  1,  Fifty- 

third  Congress,  first  session,"  and  so  the  document  is  printed. 
The  session  was  the  special  session  called  in  March  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  document  was  "Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be 

printed"  March  27,  1893 1 

8.  The  table  of  wool  product  by  States  on  page  56  was  taken  from  an 
official  document,  but  by  some  means  errors  occur  in  the  last  three 

columns 1 

4.  On  page  39  the  date  1883  should  be  1893 1 

6.  The  accuracy  of  the  statistics  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  miscellaneous 
documents  numbered  35  and  77,   Fifty-third  Congress,  second 

session,  vindicated 83 

EXPLANATORY: 

1.  Reasons  for  presenting  this  api>eal 1 

Exports  of  American  wools. 

1.  The  first  since  1857 119 

2.  How  England  treated  exports 120 

ExTRSMs  Protection,    (^ee  Prohibition.) 

1.  Prohibition  not  an  extreme  measure  so  soon  as  our  woolgrowers  can 

supply  all  needed  wool 22,  92-100 

Farmxrs.    (See  Grangers — Agricultural  Industries.) 

1.  The  Wilson  bill  discriminates  against 3,6,  11,  15, 150 

2.  How  sheep  husbandry  makes  demand  for  farm  product's 11 

Farmers.    {See  Ohio  Farmer — ^A  Farmer's  Journal.    See  Agiucultural 

Industries.) 

1.  Shows  how  the  Wilson  bill  discriminates  against  fiiruiers 15, 150 

2.  Enormous  loss  to,  by  the  Wilson  bill 117 

Farm  Products.    {See  Statistics— Imports.) 

1.  Statement  of 141,151 

2.  For  details  see  in  the  Index  "Imports.'^ 
FnxMORB,  President. 

1.  Shows  bow  protection  prevents  monopoly 18 

2.  Message  of  1852 18 

Fix>ck-Ma8tebs  in  United  States. 

1.  Number  shown  by  census  of  1880 44,83 

Fdtances 

1.  The  Walker  tariff  of  1846  a  financial  failure 91 

2.  Walker  tarifif  brought  panic 89 

3.  Free  wool  will  ruin 22 

Fleeces  of  Wool. 

1.  Increase  in  weight  1840  to  1891 70,71 

Ford,  Hon.  Wokthington  C,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Treasury  De- 
partment.   (See  Review.) 

1.  His  report  on  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool  transmitted  to  Congress 

after  woolgrowers'  memorial  was  presented  in  the  Senate 7 

2.  His  views  on  iree  wool 7 

3.  Necessity  for  reply  to  his  report 7 

4.  Eeyiewof,  by  Judson  H.Root 21-27 
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FoRDy  Hon.  WOBTHiNGTON  C,  etc.— Continned.  ft«* 

5.  What  became  of  the  report  of  Hon.  S.  O.  Brock,  Chief  of  Bareaa  of  Sta- 

tistics    27-28 

6.  Comments  on  report  by  Theodore  Justice 21 

7.  His  report  reviewed  by  the  Philadelphia  manufacturers 23 

France.    (-See  Statistics.) 

1.  Wool  industry  in 78 

2.  Domestic  wool  clip  of 19 

French  Tariff. 

1.  Statement  of G8 

Free  Wool.    (See  Slaughter  of  Sheep— Prices.) 

1.  Will  ruin  American  sheep  husbandry 9-12,21 

2.  Threat  ofy  ruinous  to  wool  industry 21 

3.  Why  should  wool  be  free 22 

4.  Free  wool  will  ruin  American  sheep  husbandry 49 

a.  By  imports  of  wool 49 

6.  And  with  free  mutton,  by  imports  of  mutton  from  South  America 

and  Canada 49 

0.  Australian  mutton  will  driye  American  meats  out  of  Europe 49 

6.  Inadequate  protection  no  better  than  free  wool 63 

o.  The  classification  of  China  wool  as  third  class  makes  the  effect  of 

the  McKinley  act  as  inadequate  protection 60-62 

ft.  The  New  York  Tribune  on  sham  protection fS 

0.  Blackstone  shows  how  England  ffave  adequate  protection  by  pro- 

hibitiufj^  the  importation  of  woolen  goods ® 

d.  Prohibition  of  imports  not  an  extreme  measure & 

6.  Proved  by  the  operation  of  inadequate  protective  tariff  acts.... 87-97 

a.  The  act  of  1846 87-90 

b.  The  act  of  1883 96-W 

7.  Proved  by  the  ruinous  effect  on  sheep  husbandry  of  (1)  inadequate  wool 

duties  and  (2)  of  the  threat  of  free  wool,  as  shown  by  the  abnormal 
number  of  sheep  slau);htered 109 

8.  The  evidence  from  the  Boston  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  of 

March  1, 1894 U) 

9.  Statistics  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1883 11? 

10.  Statistics  of  the  effect  of  the  threat  of  free  wool  in  1893 112 

11.  Will  not  give  cheaper  manuflaotnres 1^ 

12.  Reduced  prices  of  wools 116 

Girl.    ( See  Woman— Wages.  ) 

1.  Wages  of,  in  United  States  and  England 18 

Gk>LD,  Exports  of. 

1.  Free  wool  will  cause 22 

QoLD  AND  Silver  Mines. 

1.  Sheep  husbandry  produces  more  wealth  than  our  gold  and  silver  mines.       10 
Grangers.    (See  Farmers — Agricultural  Industries.) 

1.  Master  of  the  National  Grange  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  of  the  United 

States  under  in  the  Woolgrowers'  Appeal 12 

IMPORTS.    (See  Statistics.) 

1.  Of  wool  and  woolen  goods.    (A06  Statistics) 59 

2.  Farm  Products 141-151 

3.  The  Wilson  Bill  a  Menancb  to  the  Agricultural  Industries  of 

the  Country: 

(I)  American  farmers  should  have  the  privilege  of  supplying  aU 
products  in  which  there  can  be  fair  competition  and  which 
under  adequate  protection  can  be  sufficiently  developed  to 

supply  all  our  needs Ul 

(U)  The  McKinley  act,  intended  to  give  adequate  protection  to  our 
agricultural  industries,  has  been  found  not  quite  sufficiently 

protective 142 

(m)  Statistics  of  agricultural  exports  and  imports  for  the  fiscal  year 

1892-1893.. .: :. ....142-llS 

(IV)  Statistics  of  imports  for  1891  discussed  in  detail — 

1.  Imports  of  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  others,  spices,  pepper,  and 

vanilla  beans 1^ 

(a)  These  are  proper  imports  since  they  can  not 

be  produced  here — custom-house  value.  $117, 123, 588 
(&)  Add  imports  opium 1,202,375 

Total 118,325,963     l*» 

(0)  The  startling  residue  is  $291,938,358.      These  should 

have  been  produced  ou  our  own  soil 1^ 
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IlfPOBTS— Continued.  P»fte. 

3.  This  Wilson  Bill  a  Menancb  to  the  Aoricxtltural  Industribs  of 
THE  Country — Continued. 

(Y )  The  free  list  agricultural  products  of  the  Wilson  bill 147 

(a)  How  the  sugar  bounty  benefits  all  the  people 147 

(YI)  A  contrast  of  the  duties  for  agricultural  products  provided  by 

the  McKinley  act  and  proposed  by  the  Wilson  bill 149 

(a)  The  Ohio  Farmer  on  the  Wilson  bill 150 

(YII)  The  necessity  for,  and  effect  of  protection  for,  eggs 151 

(YIII)  The  Wilson  Bill  a  Gross  Attack  on  thk  Agricultural 

Industries  of  the  Country 141 

Introduction. 

1.  Reasons  for  presenting  this  appeal 1 

INADEQUATE  PROTECTION.    {See  Sham  Protection.) 

1.  No  better  than  free  wool 62,96,97,109,112 

LAWRENCE,  WILLIAM,  of  Belief oniame,  Ohio. 

1.  President  of  the  Ohio  Woolgrowers'  Association  and  president  of  the 

National  Woolgrowors'  Association 12 

2.  Call  for  uiaes-nieetiug  of  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States 125 

3.  Yindicates  accuracy  of  statistics 82 

4.  Address  of,  on  the  McKinley  laws 100 

Lobby. 

1.  The  power  of 15,150 

Location  {see  Sheep  Statistics)  : 

1.  Of  sheep  in  United  States 1(X5 

2.  Illustrated  by  diagram 22 

LOW  PRICES  OF  WOOLS  (see  PRICES) : 

1.  Why  wool  so  low  while  the  McKinley  law  yet  in  force 107 

For  Four  Causes.    (See  "Prices  of  wools''  in  this  index.) 
Manuitactures  {aee  Cheap  Manufactures): 

1.  Free  wool  will  not  give  cheap 18 

Manufacturers  (see  Wooiy— Textile  Workers)  : 

1.  Protest  in  New  Jersey  against  Wilson  bill 13 

2.  Synopsis  of  protest 9 

3.  Majority  of  Senate  Committee  reftise  oral  hearing  to 14 

4.  Of  Philadelphia  protest  against  Wilson  bill 17 

6.  Are  NOT  ROBBER  BARONS 17 

McKinley  Tariff  Act  of  October  1,  1890  (eee  Protection  Protects— 

Rt A  TI HTTO^— T  jO W    PRICES  )  ' 

1.  ITS  DUTIES  UNDER  EXISTING  CONDITIONS  NOT  PROTECTIVE, 
BUT  ONLY  LOW  DUTIES  FOR  REYENUE  ONLY— LOWER  THAN 
THE  AYERAGE  DUTIES  IN  THE  WILSON  BILL 11-19 

a.  PROYED  in  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  Fifty-third  Congress,  that 
the  present  duties  are  only  low  revenue  duties.     {See  pp.  37-40,  46) 19 

ft.  PROYED  by  Governor  Rich  in  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Filty-third 
Congress,  second  session,  on  pages  322,  325 19 

e.  PROYED  by  Manger  &  Avery,  eminent  wool  experts.  {Se-e  Senate 
Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  pp.  7,  11,  19, 
39,46) 

2.  Why  wool  so  low  in  price  while  this  act  yet  in  force 48, 107, 108, 119 

3.  Beneficial  effects  of 105,120 

Monopoly  {see  Trusts)  : 

1.  Protective  dnties  prevent 9-12, 18 

(a)  PROYED  by  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress, 

second  session,  167-175, 317 18 

(ft)  PROYED  by  declaration  of  Brougham 18 

2.  President  Fillmore  on 18 

Mutton: 

1.  Free  mutton  will  ruin  our  mutton  industry 40 

2.  Bounties  for,  by  the  Argentine  Republic 49 

National  Woolgrowers'  Association: 

1.  Meeting  February  6,  1894 2 

2.  Resolutions  requesting  oral  hearing  before  Senate  ('ouimitt4?e 2 

3.  Appeal  of  the  Senate 9-12 

4.  CaU  for  meeting  of 124 

North's  Wool  Book: 

1.  Errors  therein 42,45-48 

Ohio  Farmxr  (a  farmers'  Journal  at  Clevelnnd,  Ohio) : 

1.  Shows  the  iigustice  of  the  Wilson  bill 15 

2.  Additional  article  from AS^ 
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Oral  heartkg:  '•I* 

1 .  M  aj  or ity  of  Senate  committee  refuse  oral  hearing  to  wool^owers 3 

2.  lliey  deny  oral  hearing  to  wo6l  mannfacturera 14 

ORKGON  SHRRP  HUSBANDRY: 

1.  Oregon  woolg^owers  against  free  wool 123 

2.  Oregon  sheep  husbandry — public  sentiment  as  to  free  wool 123 

(1)  Meeting  and  resolutions  at  Salem,  January  17, 1894 124 

(2)  See  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifby-third  Congress,  second 

session,  pp.  206,  345-347. 
Panics,  financial: 

1.  Froi;  wool  will  cause,  bv  requiring  export  of  gold. 22 

2.  Caused  by  tlie  Walker  tariff  of  1846 89 

3.  Every  free-trade  period  ended  in 90 

Patrons  of  Husbandry.    (5eeGRANOBR8;  Farmers.) 

Present  dutiks  on  wool: 

1.  ONLY  LOW  DUTIKS  FOR  REVENUE  ONLY  NOT  PROTECTIVE.  7,11,19 

2.  Governor  Rich,  of  .wichigan,  proves  it.     {Ses  Senate  Mis.  Dae.  No.  77, 

Fifty-third  Congress,  37-40;  Mis.  Doe.  No.  35,  same  session,  322,  325.) 
Prices  of  wools  at  different  periods  : 

1.  Boston  prices,  1868  to  1891 ® 

2.  Boston  prices,  1824  to  1886 70 

3.  Prices  in  England,  1818  to  1887 71,72 

4.  Prices  in  England,  1873  and  1891 72 

5.  Boston  prices,  June  30,  1892,  to  .Juno  30,  1893 72 

6.  Prices,  March  1,  1893,  to  November  1,  1893 73 

7.  Prices,  March  1  to  November  1 ,  1893 75 

a.—  See  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session, 
pp.43,  85 ^ 

8.  Tlie  fall  in  foreign  prices 107 

9.  Why  prices  of  wools  so  low  while  the  McKinley  act  yet  in  force 7,9.21, 

62,82-90,107 
FOUR  CAUSES  operated: 

(1)  The  threat  of  free  wool 7,9,21,119 

(2)  The  financial  panics  which  caused  wool  manufacturers  not  to  buy 

wool rj,  82. 89. 90, 108, 119 

(3)  The  vast  increase  of  sheep  in  foreign  countries  and  the  decline  in 

the  price  of  foreign  wools 50-^55, 107, 119 

(4)  The  inadequate  duties  of  the  McKinley  law ^ 11, 19,G3 

These  propositions  prr»ved  in — 

Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  Re8iiion..70, 163,293 
Senate  Mis.  Doe.  No.  77,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session..  37,46,56, 

58,94 

10.  Theodore  Justice  on  the  eif  ect  of  the  threat  of  free  wool 119 

Proiiihition  of  Wool  Imports: 

1.  Not  an  extreme  measure  to  prohibit  all  wool  imports  so  soon  as  Ameri- 

cans can  supply  all  we  need 63 

2.  England  did  so --. 62,120 

3.  Increase  the  tariff  1  cent  a  pound  each  year  and  we  will  soon  supply  all 

needed  wool 22,92-100 

4.  The  offense  of  owling  at  common  law 1^ 

Protection*'  {see  Protective  Duties — Sheep— Wool): 

1.  Fifteen  reasons  in  favor  of  sheep  husbandry 10-12 

2.  Inadequate  protection  no  better  than  free  wool 68 

3.  Proved  by  inadequate  duties  of  act  of  1883 * 96,97 

Protective  Duties  for  Sheep  Husbandry  {see  Protection — Siirep — Wool): 

1.  Fii'TEEN  reasons  for 10-12 

2.  Inadequate  is  a  sham— no  better  than  free  wool & 

VIII.  Protection  Protects.    {See  Exports— Blackstone.) 

1.  See  this  document,  chapter  first:  see  Justice  Bateman  &  Co.,  Wool 

Circular  therein 21-25 

2.  The  inaccuracy  of  North's  statistics  on  slieep 46-48 

3.  Evidence  of  Switzler,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  U.  8.  Treasury 

Department 46 

4.  William  Lloyd  Garrison's  free- wool  pamphlet  adinits  it 47 

5.  Other  facts 47 

6.  Democratic  evidence — William  M.  Springer 48 

*Fora  valuable  work  on,  «<0  "Special  Rkport  on  the  Customs  Tarifk  Lbgiblation  of  tbi 
United  States,  with  Appendices,"  by  Edward  Youno,  Ph.D.,  CBisr  or  the  Bureau  of  Statoticb. 
'WABBOiQTOh:  Oovemm^iU  Printing  Ofiu,    1877. 
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VIII.  Protection  Protects — CoDtinaed.  Pag©. 

7.  Stati8tic8  by  S.  N.  D.  North  prove  it 48 

8.  Why  wool  clecliued  in  pricu  uiuler  tho  McKinley  act  of  October  1,  1890.  48 

9.  Reference  fcti  the  evidence  of  this 9-12 

10.  Effect  of  threat  of  free  wool 21 

11.  Ainerieuu   wooIgrowerHy   with  adequate   protection,   can  produce  all 

nee4led  wools 22 

12.  Proved  by  Mason  H.  Root 23-27 

13.  Proved  by  statistics  under  the  act  of  1867 92-96 

14.  Proved  by  statistics  under  the  act  of  1890 98-108 

15.  Proved  by  the  ruinous  effect  on  sheep  husbandry  of  (1)  inadoquat-e  wool 

dnties,  and  (2)  of  the  threat  of  free  wool,  as  shown  by  the  abnormal 

number  of  sheep  slaughtered 109 

16.  The  evidence  from  the  Boston  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Uopoitcr  of 

Murch  1,  1894 110 

17.  Statistics  nnder  the  act  of  March  3,  1883 112 

18.  Statistics  of  the  eflect  of  the  threat  of  free  wool  in  1893 112 

19.  Prohibition  of  wool  imports 02 

20.  Proved  by  a  wool  retros|)«ct 63 

Pkotests.  {See  PuBUC  Sentiment— Textile  Workers.) 

1.  Of  New  Jersey  wool  mnnufacturers 9, 13 

2.  Of  Philadelphia  textile  workers 17 

3.  Of  National  VVoolgrowers'  Association 2, 9-12 

4.  Of  the  wool  workers  at  New  York 130 

5.  Of  the  woolgrowers  of  California 125 

6.  Of  the  woolgrowers  of  ( )regon 123 

7.  Of  the  people  of  Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region Klo 

8.  Of  the  woolen  workers  at  New  York 134 

9.  Of  Colorado  and  Rockv  Mountain  woolgrowers 136 

PUBLIC  SENTIMKNT  AGAINST  FliEE  WOOL  (see  PROTESTS): 

Public  sentiment  among  furmers  as  to  the  Senate  committ-ee's  provisions 

on  the  Wilson  bill 7-11,15 

1.  The  commentof  the  Ohio  farmer 15, 150 

2.  The  power  of  the  lobby 15 

3.  The  sugar  trust 15 

4.  Unjust  discrimination  against  farmers 15 

5.  The  textile  workers  against  the  Wilson  bill 17 

a.  Who  they  are 17 

b.  As  to  shoddy  in  England  and  the  United  States 17 

0.  As  t-o  wages  of  wool  workers 17 

d.  The  ruin  of  advalorem  duties 17 

c.  The  injustice  of  the  terni  *'  robber  baron  " 17 

/.  Shoddy  in  England  and  the  United  Stacks 18 

g.  Girl  wages  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe 18 

h.  Free  wool  will  not  give  cheaper  woolen  manufactures 18 

A.  The  principle  illustrated  in  President  Fillmore's  annual 

message  to  Congress  in  1852 18 

B.  Further  proved  in  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty -third 

Congress,  second  session,  pp.  167-175, 317 18 

0.  Further  proved  by  the  declaration  of  Brougham  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1816.    See  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doe. 

No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congi'ess,  second  session,  p.  134 18 

6.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  [Democratic]  on  the  Wilson  bill  as  modi- 

fied by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 19 

a.  Editorial  March  14,  1894,  says  wool  should  have  a  tariff 19 

7.  An  array  of  facts  and  arguments  from  the  New  York  Tribune  of  Jan- 

uary 17,  1894 113-117 

8.  The  opinion  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  [Democratic]  of  January 

27,  1894 ^ 117-118 

9.  Facts  as  to  exports  of  American  wool 119 

(1)  From  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram  of  January  19,  1894..  119 

<2)  The  beneficial  effect  of  the  McKinley  law 120 

<3)  How  England  treated  the  exporters  of  wool.    The  offense  of 

"Owling." 120 

10.  Howland  Craft,  Sons  &  Co.,  manufacturers,  Camden,  N.  J.,  answer 

questions  propounded  by  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 

of  the  Unfted  States 120 

11.  Oregon  against  free  wool 123 

12.  California  against  free  wqol 124 
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PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  AGAINST  FREE  WOOL— Continued.  P^i. 

13.  Eleven  Iinndred  wool  manufactarers  in  mass  meeting  in  New  York 

City,  Jauuary  10,  18B4,  protest  against  free  wool 190 

14.  A  protest  of  200,000  woolen  workers 130 

15.  Protest  against  free  wool  by  an  immense  and  enthnsiastic  conven- 

tion of  woolgrowers  and  other  citizens  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
and  other  States  at  Denver,  February  5  and  6,  1894|  protesting 
against  free  wool : 

16.  The  Rocky  Moimtaiu  region  against  free  wool 135 

o.  In  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  Fifty- third  Congress,  second  session, 
will  be  found  chapter  tenth,  pp.  105  and  106,  giving  a  call  by 
the  governor  of  Colorado  for  a  nieeting  of  delegates  from 
States  to  protest  against  free  wool,  and  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  meeting 135 

17.  The  address  of  Hon.  F.  D.  Wight,  president  of  the  meeting  on  that 

occasion 136-13!! 

QuRSTioNs  (see  Senate  Committee  on  Finance)  : 

1.  Of  Senate  committee  answered  by  Howland  Croft  Sons  &  Co.^  of  Cam- 
den, N.J i. 130 

Reasons  : 

1.  Why  the  appeal  of  woolgrowers  made  necessary 2,7 

2.  Because  denied  an  oral  hearing 2,7 

3.  Because  of  Ford's  report 2,7 

4.  Fifteen  Reasons  in  favor  of  protection  for  sheep  husbandry 10-12 

5.  Why  wool  prices  so  low  while  yet  the  McKinloy  wool  tariff  in  force  ..  48, 107 
Report  on  Wool,  and  Manufactures  of  : 

1.  OfHon.  8.  G.  Broek 27,28 

2.  Of  Hon.  Worthin  ffton  C.  Ford 21-27 

3.  Review  of,  by  Judson  H.  Root,  an  eminent  wool  merchant  of  Hartford, 

Conn 21-27 

Resolutions  (eee  Protests)  : 

1.  Of  National  Woolgrowers'  Association,  asking  Senate  committee  for 

oral  hearing 2 

2.  Of  California  woolgrowers 126 

3.  Of  Oreeon  woolgrowers 123,124 

4.  Of  woolgrowers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 135-139 

Revenue  Duties: 

1.  THE  PRESENT  DUTIES  ON  WOOLONLY  LOW  REVENUE  DUTIES— 

NOT  PROTECTIVE 7-11,19 

2.  Evidence  thereof 11,19,46 

8.  PROVED  by  Governor  Rich  in  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  S5,  Fifty-third 

Congress,  second  session,  322,325 11 

4.  PROVED  in  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  Fifby-third  Congress,  second 

session,  pp.  39,46 11,19 

5.  PROVED  by  Manger  dr  Avery,  wool  experts,  in  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77, 

Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session,  pp.  39, 46 11,19 

6.  Effect  of,  in  ruining  sheep  husbandry 87 

a  Illustrated  by  the  Walker  low  tariff  of  1846 87 

REVIEW  (see  Ford)  : 

1.  By  Judson  H.  Root,  eminent  wool  merchant,  of  the  report  of  Hon.  Worth- 

ingtonC.  Ford  on  wool  and  wool  manufactures 21 

RICH,  Governor,  of  Michigan : 

PROVES  that  the  present  McKinley  duties  are,  in  view  of  existing  condi- 
tions, even  less  than  low  revenue  duties  —not  protective 7, 11, 19^  46 

a  Proved  in  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  35,  Fifty -third  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, pp.  322,326 11,19,46 

RoBBRK  Baron: 

1.  The  term,  applied  to  manufacturers  unjust 17 

ROOT,  Mason  H..  reviews  report  of  Hon.  Worthington  C.  Ford: 

1.  Review  in  full 22-27 

Scouring  Wool  Establishments: 

1.  Wilson  bill,  if  passed,  will  destroy ^ 16 

2.  Wilson  bill  admits  scoured  wool  free 16 

Senate  Committee  on  Finance: 

1.  Majority  of,  refuse  oral  hearing  to  woolgrowers 2 

2.  Refuse  oral  hearing  to  textile  workers 9,13,17 

SHAM  PROTECTION  (see  Protection— Free  Wool): 

1.  Inadequate  protection  no  better  than  free  wool & 

2.  Proved  by  the  inadequate  tariff  of  1883 • 96^97 
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SHAM  PROTECTION— Continued.  P««e. 

8.  The  ruinous  effect  on  sheep  husbandry  of  (1)  inadequate  wool  duties 
and  (2)  of  the  threat  of  free  wool,  as  shown  by  the  abnormal  number 
of  Bheep  slaughtered. 

(1)  The  evidence  firom  the  Boston  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Re- 
porter of  March  1, 1894 109 

(2)  Statistics  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1883 112 

(3)  Statistics  of  the  effect  of  the  threat  of  free  wool  in  1893 112 

4.  The  New  York  Tribune,  on 62 

Shkkp   (see  Wool— Wool  Growbrs— Sheep— Shbbp   Husbandry— Protection, 

Statistics— Slaughter  OF  Sheep: 

1.  Fifteen  Reasons  for  protective  duties  for  sheep  husbandry 10-12 

2.  Location  of  sheep  in  United  States , 105 

a  lUustrated  by  diagram 22 

}hkxp  Husbandry  : 

1.  Desenres  protection  more  than  any  other  industry 11 

2.  FiFTBBN  REASONS  why  it  deserves  protection 10-12 

Shoddy  : 

1.  Shoddy  foods  not  made  in  Philadelphia 17 

2.  United  States  and  England  compared 18 

3.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  as  to  shoddy 118 

(LAUGHTER  OF  SHERP: 

1.  Caused  by  threat  of  free  wool 109-112 

2.  The  ruinous  effect  on  sheep  husbandry  of  (1)  inadequate  wool  duties 
and  (2)  of  the  threat  of  free  wool,  as  shown  by  the  abnormal  number  of 
sheep  slaughtered 109-112 

(1)  The  evidence  from  the  Boston  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 

of  March  1, 1894 109 

(2)  Statistics  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1883 112 

(3)  Statistics  of  the  effect  of  the  threat  of  free  wool  in  1893 112 

The  Chicago  slaughter 116 

Statistics — (See  Errata.) 

1.  Of  sheep  husbandry  in  general  terms 10 

2.  Of  gold  and  silver  mines 10 

5.  Five  sources  of  specified 31 

a.  Census  reports 31 

h.  Department  of  Agriculture 31 

e.  Navj  Department  reports 31 

d.  National  Association  of  wool  manufactures 31 

e.  Those  of  other  eminent  experts 31 

4.  Flockmasters  in  United  States  in  1880 44,83 

A*  PART  FIRST— STATISTICS  OF  SHEEP. 

Shbbp— Number  and  Values 31,48 

I.  Sheep  in  the  world 31 

II.  Nnmber  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  1868  to  1894,  inclu- 
sive    31 

m.  Estimated  prices  of  sheep  ih  each  State  January,  1894,  under 

one  year  of  age  and  over  that  age 89 

IV .  Number  and  value  of  sheep  in  each  State  January,  1894 42 

V.  Number  of  sheep  in  each  State  and  Territory,  according  to 

the  censusof  1890 43 

YI.  The  number  of  flockmasters  in  the  United  States 44, 83 

YII.  Number  and  value  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  1810-1892  45 

a.  Estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  erroneous 46 

h.  The  census  returns— errors  corrected 16,  42,  46,  48 

0.  The  inaccuracy  of  North's  statistics  of  sheep 45,  46,  48 

d.  Statistics  by  S.  N.  D.  North  prove  that  protection  protects  48 

Canada 105 

YIII.  Location  of  sheep 108 

B.  PART  SECOND— WOOL  PRODUCTION  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  60 

I.  The  world's  production  of  wool,  1800-1850 50 

II.  The  production  of  wool  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  from  1800  to  1890,  by  decades 50 

ni.  Production  of  wools  in  Europe  and  Africa  from  1800  to  1890,  by 

decades 51 

rv.  Production  in  Australasia  and  Asia  1800  to  1890,  by  decades 51 

Y.  World's  production,  by  countries,  1887  to  1891 51 

VI.  World's  production  1881-1890,  inclusive 52 

YIL  Australasian  wool  product  and  yalne;  1872-1887 63 
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Statistics — Con  tinned.  ^H* 

B.  PART  SECOND— WOOL  PRODUCTION  IN  VARIOUS  C0UNTRIE8- 

Coutinued. 
VUl.  Increase  of  wool  product,  1870  to  1890,  in  Anstralia,  Argentine  . 

Republic,  United  States,  AHia,  and  Africa 53 

IX.  World's  production  of  wool,  1870-1893 5i 

X.  Wool  product  of  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States, 

by  decades,  1840  to  1870,  and  since 55 

a  Also  wool  imports 55 

C.  PART  THIRD— IMPORTS  OF  WOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES..      56 

I.  Imports*  of  wool,  1884-1893,  with  countries  of  production  so  far 

as  shown  by  DIRECT  IMPORTS 56 

II.  Imports  of  Australasian  and  other  wools  into  tHe  United  States 

and  other  countries — 59 

ni.  Imports  of  China  wools  into  the  United  States 60 

1.  The  HoHton  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  of  Janaary  14,  1892,  as 

to  the)  capacity  of  China  to  supply  wools 58,60 

2.  The  DIKKCT  imports  into  the  United  States,  by  years,  since 

1869,  when  the  lirst  was  imported 60 

3.  The  memorial  of  Hon.  Columbus  Delano  and  William  Law- 

rence as  to 60 

4.  All  use<l  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing 61 

(a)  So  admitted  by  the  free  wool  Boston  Wool  and  Cotton 

Reporter  of  June  15,  1893  61 

D.  PART  rOURTH.-A  WOOL  RETROSPECT,  MAY,  1892. 

I.  A  retrospect  of  the  wool  industry 63 

II.  Number  and  value  of  sheep  in  United  States  1871-1892,  and  wool 

product 64 

III.  Imports  and  exports  of  wool  1870-1891 64 

IV.  Imports  for  seven  decades,  1822-1890 65 

V.  Imports,  1880-1890 66 

VI.  Value  of  net  imports  of  wool  by  decades  1830-1890 66 

VII.  Imports  and  production  in    France,  United   Kingdom,   United 

States,  and  Germany 67 

E.  PART  FirrH.— PRICES  OF  WOOLS  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS..  69 

L  Boston  prices,  18G8  to  1891 69 

IL  Boston  prices,  1824  to  1886 70 

III.  Prices  in  England  1818  to  1887 71 

IV.  Prices  in  England  1873  and  1891 71 

V.  Boston  prices  June  30,  1892,  to  June  30,  1893 72-73 

VI.  Prices  March  1,1893.  to  Nov.  1,  1893 73 

a.  See  U.  S.  Sentile  Mis.  Doc.  No.  S5,  5Sd  Congress^  Sd  Session 4S-85 

P.  PART  SIXTH.— IMI  ORTS,    SUPPLY,   CONSUMPTION,    ETC.,   OF 

WOOL  IN  UNITED  KINGDOM,  1888-1892 75 

G.  PART  SEVENTH.— WOOL  INDUSTRY  IN  FRANCE 78 

PART  EIGHTH.— CONS'  MPTION  OF  WOOL  IN  UNITED  STATES,  BY 

CENSUS  YKAKS,  1840-1890 80,107 

a.  Consnniptiou  iii  181)3 107 

PART  NINTH.— THE  ACCURACY  OF  STATISTICS  IN  U.  S.  SENATE 
MIS.  DOC.  NO.  77,  FIFTY-THIRD  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION...      ffl 

1.  Vindicated  by  article  of  William  Lawrence  in  the  Worcester  (Muss.) 

Spy  of  March  21,  1894 83-83 

2.  The  amount  of  ca]iital  in  sheep  husbandry 83 

3.  Tlic  number  of  flo<!k  masters  in  the  United  States 44,83 

PART  TENTH.— SLAUGHTER  OF  SHEEF— STATISTICS. 

1.  Thti  rniuouH  effect  on  sheep  husbandry  of  (1)  inadcquaie  ivool  duties  and 
(£)  of  the  threat  of  free  ivooly  as  shown  by  the  abnonnal  number  of  sheep 
sluuijh  tired i 110 

2.  The  evid(>nce  from  the  Boston  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter 
ofManh  1,  1894 Ill 

3.  Statisticsunder  the  act  of  March  3,  1883 112 

4.  St  atibtics  of  the  etiect  of  the  threat  of  free  wool  in  1893 113 

PART  ELEVENTH  {seeVsiUKATx). 

1.  The  accuracy  of  statistics  in  Senate  Mis.  Docs.  Nos.  35  and  77,  Fifty- 
third  Conjrress,  second  session,  vindicated 83 

LOCATION  OF  SHEEP 22,105 

Sugar  bounty. 

1.  How  it  benefits  all  the  people 147 

2.  The  Cleveland  Leader  on Itt 


N 
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rARIPFS— THE  SEVERAL  TARIFF  ACTS:  Pag*. 

1.  THAT  THE  PRESENT  WOOL  DUTIES  OF  THE  McKINLEY  ACT 

OF  1890  ARE,  UNDER  EXISTING  CONDITIONS,  EVEN  LESS 
TiaAN  LOW  REVENUE  DUTIES  (Senate  Mia.  Doc.  No.  77,  pp.  37, 
39,40,46;  Mis.  Doc.  No.  36,  pp.  322, 326.) 19 

2.  The  tariff  of  1842 92 

a.  What  it  wonld  have  done  if  not  repealed 92 

3.  The  tjiriff  of  1867 92 

a.  How  it  aided  sheep  husbandry 92,93 

h.  If  continued  in  force,  would  have  enabled  American  woolgrowers 

to  supply  all  needed  wools 93 

4.  The  tariff  act  of  1883. 96 

a.  How  it  ii\]ured  sheep  husbandry 96 

5.  The  McKiuley  tariff  of  October  1,  1890 97,100 

a.  Beneficial  to  sheep  husbandry 98, 100, 106 

b,  l£  continued,  would  have  enabled  American  woolgrowers  to  supply 

all  needed  wools 98 

6.  The  Wilson  bUl 2,3,7,11,12,16,18,19 

7.  French  tariff 68 

Takiff  bill  (see  Wilson  bill)  : 

1.  Reported  back  to  Senate  by  committee 2 

2.  As  reported  to  Senate  puts  wool  on  free  list 3 

3.  Provisions  of,  as  reported  by  the  Democratic  minority  to  the  full  Com- 

mittee on  Finance 2-7 

4.  Wilson  bilhis  reported  by  Senate  committee  admits  scoured  wool  free..  16 

5.  Its  unjust  discriminations  against  farmers 11,12 

rxxTiLE  WORKERS  {$ee  Manufactubsrs — Woolen  workers)  : 

1.  Protest  against  the  Wilson  bill 17 

2.  Woolen  workers  protest  against  free  wool — 

(1)  Meeting  at  New  York  City,  January  10,  1894,  expresses  opi>osition 

to  the  Wilson  bill 130 

(2)  Speeches,  arguments,  facts,  resolutions 132 

(3)  On  same  subject  see  U.  S.  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  77,  Fifty-third 

Congress,  second  session,  1889 132 

(4)  Also  see  the  proceedings  of  the  New  York  meeting  in  full,  with 

names  of  manufacturers  appended  thereto,  in  tne  bulletin  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston,  March, 

1894,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  1,  pp.  12-48 134 

rsBKAT  OF  Free  WooLr—(See  Free  Wool  Prices.) 

1. Ruinous  to  wool  industry • 7-9,21 

2.  Inadequate  protection  is  a  sham  no  better  than  free  wool 62 

3.  Proved  by  the  decline  of  sheep  husbandry  under  the  inadequate  tariff 

of  1883 96,97-107 

4.  Reduced  prices 116 

5.  Theodore  Justice  on 119 

rRUSTB— (5ec  Monopoly.) 

1.  The  power  of 15,160 

2.  The  sugar  trust 15,150 

3.  The  great  monopolies 11 

4.  The  whisky  trust 11 

5.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Democratic)  on  the  favor  extended  to  trusts 

by  the  Wilson  bUl 168 

W^ages. 

1.  Higher  by  100 jper  cent  in  United  States  than  in  Europe 17 

2.  Gi3  wages  in  United  States  and  Europe 18 

Walker  Tariff  of  1846. 

1.  Ruinous  to  sheep  husbandry 86 

2.  Failure  of,  as  annancial  measure 91 

3.  Blaine's  review  of 88 

4.  Fillmore  on 89 

6.  Peter  Cooper  on 89 

6.  Horace  Greelevon 89 

7.  President  Bucnanan's  message  on 89 

WA8HERIE8 — WoOL. 

1.  The  Wilson  bill  admits  scoured  wool  free 16 

2.  Wilson  bilL  if  passed,  will  destroy 16 

8.  Synopsis  or  article  on.... 9 

WxiOHT  OF  Fleeces. 

1.  Increased,  1840  to  1891 70,71 

2.  This  a  result  of  protection I^^IY 

8.  HUM.  ft- 
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Wight.  F.  D.,  of  Triuidad,  Colo.  i^ 

1.  His  address  at  an  interstate  woolgrowers'  convention  at  Denver 135-139 

Wilson  Bill  (see  Tariff  Bili^— Farmers— Agricultural  Industrucs)  : 

1.  Reported  to  the  Senate  by  Committee  on  Finance 2 

2.  As  reported  pats  wool  on  the  free  list 3 

8.  As  reported  by  Democratic  majority  of  Committee  on  Finance  to  the 

fall  committee 2-7 

4.  Admits  sconred  wool  free 16 

5.  The  Cleveland  Plaindealer  opjKwes 19,117,118 

6.  Its  anjast  discriminations  against  farmers 11,13 

7.  Its  sectional  character  in  favor  of  the  South 11,1S 

8.  The  Ohio  Farmer  exposes  its  injustice 15 

9.  A  menace  to  the  agnonltural  indastries 141 

10.  The  Ohio  Farmer  on 15,150 

11.  llie  Wilson  bill  a  menace  to  the  amcultaral  indastries  of  the  conntry . .  141-151 

(I.)  American  farmers  should  have  the  privilef^e  of  sapplying  all 
farm  products  in  which  there  can  be  fair  competition  and 
which  under  adequate  protection  can  be  sufficiently  devel- 
oped to  supply  all  our  needs lil 

(n.)  The  McKinley  act,  intended  to  give  adequate  protection  to  our 
agricultural  industries,  has  Men  found  notqnite  sufficiently 

protective Ifl 

(in.)  statistics  of  agricultural  exports  and  imports  for  the  fiscal 

year  1892-1^3 143-146 

(lY.)  Statistics  of  imports  for  1891  discussed  in  detail — 

1.  Impoiis  of  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  others,  spices,  pepper,  and 

vanilla  beans 146 

(a)  These  are  proper  imports  since  they  can 
not    be    produced   here — onstom-nonse 

value $117,123,688 

(Jf)  Add  imports  opium 1,202,376 

Total 118,325,963 

(0)  The  startling  residue  is  $291, 938, 368.    These  should 

have  been  produced  on  our  own  soil 146 

(Y.)  The  free  list  agricultural  products  of  the  Wilson  bill 147 

(a)  How  uie  sugar  bounty  benefits  all  the  people 147 

(Yl).  A  contrast  of  the  duties  for  agricultural  products  provided 

by  the  McKinley  act  and  proposed  by  the  Wilson  Dili 149 

(a)  The  Ohio  Farmer  on  the  Wilson  bill IfiO 

(YII. )  The  necessity  for,  and  effect  of  protection  for,  eggs 151 

(Yin.)  The  Wilson  bill  a  gross  attack  on  the  agricultural  industries 

of  the  country 141 

Wool    (see    Tariff— Wilson     Bill^Wa8heiue0— Scoubinq     Estabubh- 
MENTB->  Woolgrowers — Statistics)  : 

1.  Wilson  bill  admits  scoured  wool  free 16 

2.  FiFTBEN  REASONS  for  iiTotection  for  sheep  husbandry 10-lS 

3.  American  woolffrowers  can  produce  all  needed 28 

4.  Additional  evidence 94-100 

6.  Weight  of  fleeces  increased  under  protection 70 

6.  AMERICAN  WOOL  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 99 

7.  Prices  of  wool  at  different  periods 6^75 

a.  Boston  prices,  1868  to  1891 69 

h,  Boston  prices,  1824  to  1886 70 

c.  Prices  in  England,  1818to  1887 71 

d.  Prices  in  England,  1873  and  1891 7S 

6.  Boston  prices,  June  80, 1892,  to  June  30,  1893 73 

/.  Prices  March  1,  1893,  to  November!.  1893 76 

g.  Prices  March  1,  to  November  1,  1893 75 

(See  Senate  Mis.  Doc.,  No.  35,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second 


sion,  pp.  43,85) 75 

8.  Consumption  ot  wool  in  United  States 80^107 

a,  (5ec  Statistics) 8ai(l7 

9.  American  wool  in  England 168 

10.  Why  prices  of,  so  low  while  the  McKinley  act  yet  in  foroe 48. 107,106 

them:  are  FOUR  CAUSES: 

1.  The  threat  of  free  wool 7,9,0 

2.  The  financial  panic 22,82,89,90 

3.  The  vast  increase  of  wool  in  foreign  countries [[,,  60-65^10'' 

4.  The  inadequate  dutlea  of  the  McKinley  aet UfA^ 
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WoOJLr— Continued.  Pi«ib 

These  positionB  are  proved  in : 

Senate  Mis.  Doo.  No.  35.  Fifty- third  Congress,  second  session..  70. 168,293 
Senate  Mis.  Doo.  No.  77.  Fiftv-third  Congress,  second  session.  37, 46, 66, 58, 94 

11.  American  consumption  01  wool 107 

a.  (iSe0  Enqlakd) 79 

6.  (iSss  Prance) 78»79 

WOOLGBOWBBS  (M0  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION)  : 

1.  Appeal  of,  to  the  Senate  against  free  wool 10-12 

2.  American,  can  soon  produce  all  needed  wools 22,92-100 

(a)  Illustrated  byadiagram 99 

3.  Number  in  United  States  shown  by  census  of  1880 44,88 

WoBfSN  {see  Waobs — Gull)  : 

1.  Wages  o4  in  United  States  and  England 18 


53d  Congbess,  )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doo. 

M  Session.      ]  \   No.  125. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 


March  22, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Shebman  submitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  instmcted  to  exam- 
ine and  report  whether  the  simulation  of  coins  of  the  United  States  by 
coins  of  the  same  weight,  metal,  and  fineness,  except  as  authorized  by 
law,  is  made  criminal  by  the  acts  defining  and  punishing  the  counter- 
feiting of  coins  of  the  United  States  or  of  other  countries,  and,  if  not, 
to  report  a  bill  to  prevent  and  punish  such  simulatioiu 


53d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  (  Mis.  Doa 

J2d  Session,      i  l   No.  126. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


March  22, 1894. ^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  oi^ered  to  be 

printed. 


Hr.  Pbttigbew  presented  the  following 

PAFBR8  RELATIVB  TO  CLAIM  OF  EDWIN  H.  VAN  ANTWERP  AND 
CHAS.  H.  BATES,  U.  S.  SURVETORS,  FOR  SURVETINa  WEST 
BOTrNDART  OF  PINE  RIDOE  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  TO  ACCOM- 
PANY*  AMENDBSENT  INTENDED  TO  BE  PROPOSED  B7  MR.  PETTI- 
OREW  TO  THE  BILL  (H.  R.  5575  )  MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  SUNDRT  CIVIL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  OOVBRNBffENT  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JX7NE  30, 1895,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES. 


Dbpabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

General  Land  Office, 
Hurouj  8.  Dak.,  February  16^  1892. 

SiB:  Nnmerons  petitions  from  settlers  and  others  are  on  file  here 
for  an  early  survey  of  the  lands  not  heretofore  surveyed  lying  imme- 
diately west  of  and  adjoining  the  west  boundary  of  Pine  Bidge  Indian 
Beservation,  as  defined  in  section  1  of  an  act  approved  March  2, 1889, 
providing  for  a  division  of  a  x)ortion  of  the  reservation  of  the  Sioux 
nation  of  Indians,  in  Dakota^  into  separate  reservations,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  am  also  in  receipt  of  requests  from  the  State  authorities 
for  said  surveys  to  facilitate  the  land  selections  to  which  the  State  is 
entitled  under  its  admission  act. 

As  the  survey  i>etitioned  for  and  requested  can  not  be  made  until 
said  boundary  is  established,  I  respectfully  ask  if  the  establishment 
of  that  boundary  can  not  be  contracted  ibr,  payable  from  some  availa- 
able  Indian  appropriation,  or,  failing  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Indian  Office,  then  and  in  that  event  out  of  the  current  appropriation 
for  the  public  surveys. 

This  boundary  is  stated  to  be  on  the  meridian  of  103^  west  from 
Greenwich.  This  meridian  has  been  connected  from  the  north  to  the 
first  standard  parallel  north  in  range  9  east  of  the  Black  Hills  merid- 
ian. A  simple  computation  from  established  surveys  southward  will 
give  the  intersection  of  that  meridian  with  the  first  standard  parallel 
south,  in  the  same  range,  from  which  point  of  intersection  a  short 
blank  line  would  arrive  at  the  terminus  of  said  boundary  on  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Cheyenne  Biver,  and  thence  the  line  could  be  carried  south 
without  special  precautions  other  than  those  required  in  the  running 
of  guide  meridians.  Or  the  initial  point  of  the  boundary  on  the  south 
boundary  of  the  State  could  be  determined  firom  a  consideration  of  the 
survey  and  measurement  of  the  State  boundary  and  of  the  surveys 
already  closed  to  it  in  range  8,  and  westward.    One  or  the  ot\i«t  q£ 
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these  methods  would  give  a  substantially  correct  position  for  the  IndiflD 
boundary  and  would  avoid  the  astronomic  work  usual  in  determlnft- 
tion  of  longitude,  and  the  largely  increased  cost  per  mile  for  so  short 
a  line  consequent  thereon.  Marked  as  are  the  east  boundary  of  the 
Eosebud  Reservation,  the  south  and  north  boundaries  of  the  Lower 
Brule  Reservation  and  the  north  boundary  of  the  Pine  Bidge  Beservft- 
tion,  all  recently  executed,  the  cost  of  the  west  boundary  of  the  Pine 
Eidge  Reservation  need  not  exceed  (15  per  mile  for  ordinary  running, 
with  $4  p^  mile  extra  where  the  line  passes  over  lands  mountainoaa, 
heavily  timbered,  or  covered  with  dense  underbrush.  As  the  length 
of  the  line  is  apparently  about  30  miles,  the  cost  of  establishment  in 
the  manner  stated  would  be  about  (625. 
Very  respectfully, 

B.  H.  Sullivan, 
Surveyor-  OenerA 
Hon.  T.  H.  Gabteb, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office^ 

Washingtony  D.  0« 


Dbpabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

Genebal  Land  Oppiob, 
Huron,  8.  Dak.,  February  16, 1893. 

SiB:  ISTumerous  petitions  from  settlers  and  others  are  on  file  here  for 
an  early  survey  of  the  lands  not  heretofore  surveyed,  lying  immediately 
west  of  and  adjoining  the  west  boundary  of  Pine  Eidge  Indian  Eeserva- 
tion,  as  defined  in  section  1  of  an  act  approved  March  2,  1889,  provid- 
ing for  a  division  of  a  portion  of  the  reservation  of  the  Sioux  Nation  of 
Indians  in  Dakota  into  separate  reservations,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  am  also  in  receipt  of  requests  from  the  State  authorities  for  said  sur- 
veys to  facilitate  the  land  selections  to  which  the  State  is  entitled 
under  its  admission  act. 

As  the  surveys  petitioned  for  and  requested  can  not  be  made  until 
said  boundary  is  established,  I  respectfally  ask  if  the  establishment  of 
that  boundary  can  not  now  be  contracted  for,  payable  from  some  avaO- 
able  Indian  appropriation,  or,  failing  favorable  consideration  by  tiie 
Indian  Office,  then  and  in  that  event  out  of  the  current  appropriation 
for  the  public  surveys. 

This  boundary  is  stated  to  be  on  the  meridian  of  103o  west  from 
Greenwich.  This  meridian  has  been  connected  from  the  north  to  the 
first  standard  parallel  nortli,  in  range  9  east  of  the  Black  HOIs  meridian. 
A  simple  computation  from  established  surveys  southward  would  give 
the  intersection  of  that  meridian  with  the  first  standard  parallel  south 
in  the  same  range,  from  which  point  of  intersection  a  short  blank  line 
would  arrive  at  the  terminus  of  said  boundary  on  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Cheyenne  Eiver,  and  thence  the  line  could  be  carried  south  withont 
special  precautions  other  than  those  required  in  the  running  of  guide 
meridians,  or  the  initial  point  of  the  boundary  on  the  south  boundary 
of  the  State  could  be  determined  from  a  consideration  of  the  survey  and 
measurement  of  the  State  boundary,  and  of  the  surveys  already  dosed 
to  it  in  range  8,  and  westward.  One  or  the  other  of  these  methods  would 
give  a  substantially  correct  position  for  the  Indian  boundary  and  would 
avoid  the  astronomic  work  usual  in  determination  of  longitude,  and  the 
largely  increased  cost  per  mile  for  so  short  a  line  consequent  thereon. 
JIf  arked  as  are  the  east  boundary  of  the  Eosebud  Eeservationy  the  souA 
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and  north  boundaries  of  the  Lower  Brule  Keservation  and  the  north 
boundary  of  the  Pine  Eidge  Keservation,  all  recently  executed,  the 
cost  of  the  west  boundary  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Eeservation  need  not  exceed 
$15  per  mile  for  ordinary  running,  with  $4  per  mile  extra  where  the 
line  passes  over  lands  mountainous,  heavily  timbered,  or  covered,  with 
dense  underbrush.  As  the  length  of  the  line  is  apparently  about  39 
miles,  the  cost  of  establishment  in  the  manner  stated  would  be  about 
$625. 

Very  respectfully, 

B.  H.  Sullivan, 

Surveyor-  General, 
Hon.  T.  H.  C/ABTEB, 

Oommissuyner  General  Lafid  Office^ 

Washington^  D.  (7. 


Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

Genebal  Land  Office, 

Huron,  8.  Dale.,  April  6',  1892. 

SiB:  Based  on  applications  from  settlers  and  others  for  surveys  to 
include  their  settlements,  and  from  the  State  oflBcers  for  surveys  to 
enable  them  to  make  selections  of  lands  to  which  the  State  is  entitled 
under  the  admission  act,  it  is  my  intention  soon  to  submit  for  your 
approval  Joint  contracts  for  the  remainder  of  the  apportionment  of 
$25,000,  made  by  you  to  this  district  out  of  the  appropriation  for  sur- 
veys for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1892.  The  surveys  to  be  com- 
passed by  these  contracts  include  the  regions  colored  red  on  the  inclosed 
sketch. 

There  are  portions  of  these  regions  which  are  of  a  very  rough  char- 
acter, so  much  so  as  to  render  field  operations  exceedingly  difficult  and 
expensive.  This  is  known  to  be  the  case  especially  in  T.  7  8.,  E.  2  B.; 
T.  8  S.,  E.  4  E.,  Ts.  5  and  —  S.,  E.  6  B.  To  reach  the  settlements  in 
such  cases  and  to  inclose  all  the  lands  which  can  be  properly  classed  as 
"agricultural"  according  to  the  insti-uctiOns  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  proper  order  of  survey  imperatively 
required,  it  will  be  necessary  to  run  many  lines  over  this  excessively 
difficult  surface.  Furthermore  for  the  purposes  of  State  land  selection, 
lines  will  have  to  be  run  over  surface  of  the  character  described  in 
order  to  embrace  lands  which  the  State  wishes  to  secure  before  tres- 
passers have  removed  therefrom  timber,  for  which  such  lands  are  chiefly 
valuable.  This  depletion  of  timber  is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate,  to  the 
injury  of  the  lands  which  the  State  wishes  to  select.  Hence  the  urgency 
of  State  officials  for  surveys. 

I  have  endeavored  to  contract  for  all  these  surveys  at  the  usual 
minimum  and  intermediate  rates.  My  deputies  have  uniformly  declined 
to  take  the  responsibility  unless  provision  can  be  inserted  in  their  con- 
tract for  increased  compensation  whenever  it  shall  appear  from  the 
field  notes  that  such  should  be  piiid.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
say  in  advance  precisely  where  the  instances  will  occur,  and  in  view 
of  this  fact  I  respectfully  ask  that  permission  be  given  for  an  insertion 
of  rates  not  exceeding  the  maximum  rates,  the  same,  of  course,  to 
apply  only  when  the  showing  in  the  returned  field  notes  and  plats  so 
warrants. 

The  interests  of  Government  will  be  protected,  as  the  matter  will 
still  rest  under  the  control  of  the  honorable  Secretary,  as  requLk%d.bi 
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law,  and  the  deputies  can  thus  be  reimbursed  for  any  exceptional  diffi- 
colties  encountered  in  this  work,  as  is  proper. 

I  have  before  me  your  annual  instructions  of  July  16, 1891,  and  note 
the  presentation  required  when  permission  is  asked  for  insertion  of 
rates  above  the  intermediate.  I  would  state  as  above  as  reasons  for 
such  surveys  the  numerous  petitions  from  settlers  for  survey  of  agri- 
cultural lands,  and  the  repeated  requests  of  State  ofiQciaLs  for  surveys 
that  the  lands  which  the  State  desires  to  select  may  be  secured  to  it, 
and  the  impossibility  of  meeting  these  demands  without  an  allowance 
of  increased  compensation  to  deputies  whenever  the  facts  in  the  case 
so  warrant.  Relative  to  the  lowest  rates  at  which  the  work  can  be 
done  I  would  sugi^est  that  the  maximum  rates  be  allowed,  and  by  rigid 
scrutiny  of  returns  limit  the  application  of  such  rates  to  any  desired 
extent  when  stating  the  account. 

I  urge  that  the  request  be  granted,  if  possible,  to  secure  for  the  se^ 
tiers  and  the  State  the  surveys  for  which  this  office  has  been  impor- 
tuned; and  in  that  event  I  would  ask  to  be  instructed,  in  order  that  I 
in  turn  may  instruct  my  deputies,  as  to  the  showings  which  should 
appear  in  the  Held  notes  to  permit  of  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the 
deputies'  accounts  where  rates  over  the  intermediate  rates  are  allowed. 
Provision  is  already  mnde  in  current  special  instructions  of  this  office 
whereby  the  necessary  showing  is  obtained  in  the  field  notes  where 
intermediate  rates  are  proper;  but  no  provision  is  made  for  rates  in 
excess  of  these. 

Referring  to  the  diagram  it  is  noticed  Chat  to  complete  said  surveys 
it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  the  west  boundary  of  the  Pine  Bidge 
Indian  Eeaervation.  This  is  properly  a  charge  against  Indian  appro- 
priations; but  if  it  can  not  be  secured  in  that  direxition  provision  will 
have  to  be  made  in  the  joint  contract  now  proposed.  There  are  two 
methods  of  establishing  this  boundary,  either  of  which  will  avoid 
exi)ensive  astronomic  work  necessary  to  a  determination  of  longitude. 
The  starting  point  may  be  determined  on  the  south  boundary  of  the 
State  by  a  reference  to  the  southwest  angle  of  the  State  and  existing 
measurements  along  the  State  boundary,  or,  again,  as  the  103^  meridian 
has  been  connected  to  the  first  standard  parallel  north,  its  intersection 
with  the  first  standard  parallel  south  computed  from  the  public  sur- 
veys intervening;  from  this  intersection  the  line  can  be  projected 
southward.  I  may  say  that  a  rough  computation  indicates  that  these 
two  methods  assign  positions  to  the  boundary  differing  by  less  than 
70  chains.  I  desire  to  be  informed  which,  if  either,  of  these  methods 
shi^l  be  provided  for  the  special  instructions. 
Very  respectfrdly, 

B.  H.  Sullivan, 
Surveyor-  OenerdL 

Hon.  T.  H.  Oabteb, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Officey  Washington^  D.  O. 


Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Wa^hingtony  April  (?,  1892, 


Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  Departmental 
reference  for  report,  of  a  communication  from  the  Acting  Commissioner 
of  the  Ghdneral  Land  Office,  dated  iMarch  1, 1892,  in  which  he  incloses 
eopy  of  a  letter  from  the  U,  S,  surveyor-general  for  South  Dakota) 
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inqniring  if  the  establishment  of  the  west  boundary  line  of  the  Pine 
Bidge  Indian  Beservation  can  now  be  contracted  for,  payable  from  some 
avaflable  Indian  appropriation,  or  if  in  the  event  of  unfavorable  con- 
sideration by  this  office  the  expense  of  such  survey  could  be  paid  out 
of  the  appropriation  for  public  surveys  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  balance  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  surveying  and  allotting  Indian  reservations  for  the  current 
year  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  this  office  in  recommending  further 
expenditures  therefrom. 

The  office  has  no  objection  from  the  proposed  surveys  of  the  said 
western  boundary  of  the  Pine  Bidge  Beservation  if  the  expense  of  the 
same  be  defrayed  from  the  appropriation  for  public  surveys.  Indeed  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  it  done. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  J.  Morgan, 

Commissioner. 

The  Sbobetauy  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  JD.  C,  April  8, 189^. 

Sir:  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  1st 
ultimo  and  accompanying  copy  of  letter  from  the  surveyor-general  of 
South  Dakota  relative  to  the  desired  survey  of  the  west  boundary  of 
the  Pine  Bidge  Indian  Beservation  in  said  State. 

In  response  thereto  I  transmit  herewith  copy  of  a  communication  of 
6th  instant  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  whom  the 
matter  was  referred. 

The  Commissioner  states  that  the  balance  of  appropriation  for  sur- 
veying and  allotting  Indian  reservations  for  the  coming  year  is  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  his  office  in  recommending  further  exi)enditures 
therefrom,  but  that  it  has  no  objeeticm  to  the  proposed  survey  if  the 
same  can  be  defrayed  from  the  appropriation  for  public  surveys. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  W.  Noble, 

Seci'etary, 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Offioe. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
General  Land  Office, 
Washingtonj  D.  C,  April  16, 1892. 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  February  16, 1892,  relative  to  the 
necessity  of  establishing  the  west  boundary  of  the  Pine  Bidge  Indian 
Beservation  in  South  Dakota,  and  inquiring  if  the  establishment  of 
said  boundary  can  not  now  be  contracted  for  payable  from  some  avail- 
able Indian  appropriation,  or  from  the  appropriation  for  public  surveys 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  you  are  informed  as  follows : 

A  copy  of  your  letter  of  February  16,  1892,  was  transmitted  to  the 
Department  with  office  letter  E  of  March  1, 1892,  requesting  instruc- 
tions in  the  matter. 
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I  am  now  in  receipt  of  departmental  letter  of  April  8, 1892,  indoring 
a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  April  6, 1892,  signed  by  the  Oommissiouer  of 
Indian  Affairs.  The  latter  officer  states  that  the  remaining  miex- 
pended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  surveying  and  allotting  Indian 
reservations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  insufficient  to  warrant  him  in 
recomiuending  Airther  exx)enditures  therefrom.  The  GommissioDer, 
however,  further  states  that  he  has  no  objection  to  the  proposed  survey 
of  the  west  boundary  of  the  Pine  Bidge  Indian  Reservation,  provided 
the  expense  of  executing  the  work  be  defrayed  from  the  appropriation 
for  the  survey  of  the  public  lands;  in  fact  he  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  survey  executed  under  said  condition. 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  office  letter  E  of  March  1, 1891,  and 
inclosing  a  copy  of  the  Indian  Commissioner's  letter,  the  Secretuy  of 
the  Interior  refers  to  the  statements  made  by  the  latter,  but  gives  no 
specific  directions.    Inclosed  herewith  are  copies  of  said  letters. 

Also  referring  to  your  letter  of  April  6, 1892,  in  the  matter  of  award- 
ing contracts  for  proposed  surveys,  including  several  townships  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  west  boundary  of  the  Pine  Bidge  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, you  state  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  said  boundary  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  surveys. 

Although  the  expense  of  establishing  said  line  is  properly  charge- 
able to  the  Indian  appropriation,  it  is  evident  that  no  sufficient  balance 
thereof  is  available,  and  that  provision  will  have  to  be  made  therefor 
in  the  proposed  joint  contracts. 

As  the  appropriation  for  public  surveys  is  available  for  the  survey  of 
"lines  of  reservation,'^  this  office  knows  of  no  objection  to  carrying 
your  suggestion  into  effect,  and  embodying  the  survey  of  said  boun- 
dary line  in  the  proposed  contracts,  the  expense  to  be  charged  to  the 
bsilance  of  your  apix>rtionmeDt  for  the  survey  of  the  public  lands 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

You  will  be  advised  in  another  communication  as  to  the  proper 
method  to  be  adopted  in  establishing  the  west  boundary  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thob.  H.  Gabtbb, 

Commissioner. 

The  TJ.  S.  Subveyob-General, 

Murofiy  8,  Dak. 


Department  of  the  Intebiob, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington^  JD.  0.,  April  19^  1892. 

SiB:  Referring  to  last  paragraph  of  your  letter  dated  April  6  and  to 
office  letter  E  dated  April  16, 1892,  you  are  ftirther  advised  in  regard 
to  the  subject-matter  as  follows: 

The  initial  point  for  the  west  boundary  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation  may  be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy^  by  direct 
measurement  from  an  established  corner  of  the  public  land  surveys. 
Existing  measurements  along  the  south  boundary  of  the  State  are  not 
regarded  as  entirely  reliable.  A  better  starting  point  may  be  had  at 
intersection  of  one  hundred  and  third  meridian  with  the  second  stand- 
ard parallel  north — ^the  second  being  considered  more  accurate  than 
the  first  standard  north — tibence  east  to  closing  corner  for  fourth  guide 
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meridian  east,  south  to  the  base  liDe,  and  west  thereon  to  closing  corner 
between  ranges  14  and  15,  thence  south  to  the  linear  boundary  of  Pine 
Bidge  Indian  Reservation  and  west  thereon  to  initial  monument,  Irom 
which  point  distance  may  be  measured  west  (as  computed)  to  the  one 
hundred  and  third  meridian.  Also  west  on  second  standard  and  south 
by  the  Black  Hills  guide  meridian  may  supply  a  check. 

Use  your  own  discretion  in  making  computation,  and  please  send 
copy  thereof  (on   separate  sheet)  with  the  special  instructions  for 
information  of  this  ofilce. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  M.  Stonb, 
Acting  Oommusioner. 

The  U.  S.  Sueveyor-Gbnebal, 

Hurouy  8.  Dak. 


Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  February  9, 1894^ 

Dear  8ib  :  In  the  matter  of  difference  iMjtweeu  the  First  Comi)troller 
of  the  Treasury  and  ourselves  in  the  settlement  for  the  work  performed 
in  surveying  and  marking  the  west  hue  or  boundary  of  the  Pine  Bidge 
Indian  EeserA'ation,  under  contract  No.  85,  district  of  South  Dako^, 
we  wish  to  make  the  following  statement  to  you: 

Prehminary  to  entering  into  this  contract  we  had  several  conver- 
sations with  the  surveyor-general  regarding  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
work  on  this  boundary  line.  There  being  more  blank  line  to  be  run, 
astronomically,  than  mounded  line,  it  was  very  evident  that  it  could 
not  be  run  for  the  same  cost  as  a  regular  standard  or  meridian  line 
work,  as  the  ComptroUer  classes  it  in  the  price  he  has  allowed  us  for 
the  work.  With  a  distinct  understanding  that  if  the  honorable  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office  did  not  approve  the  price  stipu- 
lated, (20  per  mile,  that  we  would  not  do  the  work  for  less,  we  signed 
the  contract  No.  85  and  made  the  bond,  and  it  was  forwarded  to  the 
honorable  Commissioner  and  duly  approved;  and  we  did  the  work 
according  to  the  contract  and  special  instructions. 

Contract  No.  85  embraces  the  survey  of  boundary,  standard,  town- 
ship, and  subdivision  lines,  at  $20  for  reservation  boundary,  $9  for 
base,  standard  meridian,  and  meander  lines,  $7  for  township  lines,  and 
$5  for  section  and  connecting  lines,  and  the  usual  rates  for  mountain- 
ous and  timber  lands  on  the  public  land  surveys. 

We  duly  made  return  for  the  work,  the  returns  were  approved  by 
the  surveyor-general,  and  forwarded  to  the  General  Land  Office, 
where  the  work  was  accepted  by  the  honorable  Commissioner,  and  an 
account  sent  to  the  Treasury  Department,  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
tract. 

In  official  letter  E,  dated  September  4, 1893  (inclosed  herewith),  we 
were  then  informed  that  the  First  Comptroller  in  adjusting  the  account 
in  his  Department  had  allowed  us  $9  per  mile  for  this  1x>undary  line 
instead  of  $20  -per  mile,  as  stipulated  in  the  contract.  To  this  unjust 
settlement  we  protested,  and  applied  to  you  for  assistance  in  explain- 
ing the  matter  to  him.  The  result  of  your  kind  and  personal  effort  did 
not  change  the  settlement. 

We  thuik  and  claim  that  the  contract  should  be  as  binding  on  the 
Government  as  ourselves.    At  the  rate  allowed  in  the  Gom^U^Wssi?^ 
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adjustment  we  would  be  receiving  less  than  $4  per  mile,  there  being 
about  55  miles  of  bhiuk  iiiie  that  was  required  to  be  run  astronomically 
and  with  as  much  care  a«  the  mounded  line,  of  which  there  are  41 
miles,  74*23  chains.  At  $20  per  mile,  as  stipnlatod  in  the  contract,  the 
pay  would  average  less  than  $9  per  mile.  This  is  the  point  mostly  con- 
sidered at  the  time  of  making  the  contract. 

The  reduction  of  $4G1.21  by  the  honorable  First  Comptroller  on  the 
contract  price  for  running  this  makes  the  work  a  considerable  financial 
loss  to  us.  The  line  of  103°  west  from  Greenwich,  covered  by  this  con- 
tract, is  a  bona  fide  Indian  reservation  boundary;  reference  to  the 
statutes  and  section  creating  it  is  mentioned  in  the  contract.  The  work 
required  in  running  and  perpetuating  the  line  is  entirely  different  from 
that  required  on  the  public  land  surveys.  It  is  run  astronomically, 
the  mounds,  pits,  posts,  and  stones  are  much  larger  than  is  required 
in  the  public  land  surveys.    (See  Special  Instructions.) 

Separate  and  complete  sets  of  field  notes  and  plats  were  required, 
and  in  every  way  the  work  is  segregated  from  the  public-lands  sur- 
veys. We  entered  into  this  contract  in  good  faith,  believing  that  the 
officers  of  the  Oovernment  did  the  same,  and  that  they  would  pay  for 
the  same  as  stipulated  in  the  contract.  We  were  not  seeking  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  privilege  of  paying  a  premium  to  do  Government  work. 
From  the  result  of  your  personal  eflbrts  with  the  honorable  First  Comp- 
troller we  are  satisfied  that  the  Government  will  not  iiilfill  its  part  of 
the  contract  by  any  act  of  his,  and  we  therefore  most  eaniestiy  appeal 
to  you  for  relief  in  the  amount  of  (461.21  through  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

B.  H.  Van  Antwerp, 
For  E.  H.  Van  Antwerp  and  O.  H.  Bates, 

U.  S.  Deputy  Surveyon. 

Hon,  E.  F.  Pbttigeew, 

Washington^  2>.  0. 


Department  of  the  Interiob, 

General  Land  Office, 
Huronj  8.  DaJc.y  May  ISj  1892. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  inclosed  to  submit  for  your  approval 
surveying  contract  and  bond  ^duplicate  and  triplicate)  No.  85,  dated 
April  9, 1892,  entered  into  with  £idwin  H.  Van  Antwerp  and  Charles  H. 
Bates,  U.  8.  deputy  surveyors,  estimated  liability  $6,000,  payable  from 
the  appropriation  for  survey  of  public  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  endiug 
June  30, 1892.  Said  contract  is  for  the  stated  exterior  and  subdivisionsS 
surveys  in  Fall  Itiver  County  and  in  the  southern  portion  of  Custer 
County,  S.  Dak.  It  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  the  west 
boundary  of  the  Pine  Kidge  Indian  Reservation,  the  same  being  neces- 
sary for  the  contemplated  subdivisions. 

As  indicating  the  necessity  for  said  surveys  to  embrace  settlemeuts 
and  enable  the  State  to  make  selections  of  land  to  which  it  is  entitled 
under  the  admission  act,  I  inclose  one  petition  from  the  auditor  of 
Custer  County,  dated  March  25, 1892,  setting  forth  the  existence  of  set- 
tlements in  several  townships,  among  them  being  townships  5  and  6  of 
range  9;  also  a  petition  from  the  auditor  of  Pennington  County,  dated 
March  7, 1892^  setting  forth  the  existence  of  settlements  in  townsldp  h 
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north  of  range  10.  E^liable  oral  information  is  received  here  as  to  the 
existence  of  settlements  in  almost  all  the  townships  in  Fall  River  County 
yet  unsurveyed,  and  that  there  are  townships  contiguous  to  those  set- 
tled which  are  in  the  line  of  settlement,  which  townships,  following  the 
suggestions  of  your  letter  E,  dated  April  20,  1891,  are  now  Included  in 
this  contract.  I  have  been  requested  in  person  by  the  State  officers  to 
expedite  the  surveys  now  contracted,  that  the  State  may  select  the 
lands  it  desires  before  such  lands  are  denuded  of  timber,  for  which  cer- 
tain portions  are  chiefly  valuable.  I  have  not  asked  from  these  officers 
letters  to  this  effect,  deeming  those  of  ex-Senator  G.  0.  Moody,  Gov- 
ernor A.  G.  Mellette,  and  State  Land  Commissioner  Thomas  H.  Kuth, 
forwarded  by  my  letter  of  May  16,  1891,  submitting  certain  contracts, 
as  sufficiently  expressing  their  wishes  in  this  regard. 

As  instructed  in  your  letter  E,  dated  April  19, 1892,  a  position  has 
been  computed  for  the  intersection  of  the  meridian  of  103<^  with  the 
first  standard  parallel  south,  from  which  to  project  southwards  the 
west  boundary  of  the  Pine  Eidge  Indian  Eeservation.  The  following 
results  are  obtained : 

(1)  From  the  intersection  of  that  meridian  with  the  second  stand- 
ard parallel  north,  eastward  on  that  parallel  to  the  fourth  guide  merid- 
ian, thence  south  to  the  Black  Hills  base  line,  thence  west  to  the  line 
between  ranges  14  and  15,  thence  south  to  the  north  linear  boundary 
of  the  reservation,  thence  west  along  it  and  the  surveys  in  township 
4  south,  of  range  10  east,  to  the  line  between  ranges  9  and  10,  substan- 
tially as  suggested  in  your  said  letter;  resulting  position,  78-59  chains 
west  of  the  standard  corner  to  those  ranges  on  the  first  standard  par- 
allel south. 

(2)  From  the  second  standard  parallel  southward  by  way  of  the  first 
guide  meridian  (between  ranges  7  and  8);  resulting  position,  101*99 
chains  west  of  the  said  standard  comer  to  ranges  9  and  10. 

(3)  From  the  second  standard  parallel  southward  by  way  of  the  line 
between  ranges  9  and  10;  resulting  position  differ,  only  17  links  from 
the  preceding. 

(4)  From  the  west  boundary  along  the  first  standard  parallel  south; 
resulting  position,  100*30  chains  west  of  the  same  standard  corner. 

The  first  three  computations  are  related  to  the  103^  meridian  as 
established  north  of  the  Belle  Fourche  Biver;  the  last  computation  is 
independent  of  that  establishment. 

Belative  to  the  second  and  third  computations,  it  is  noted  that  they 
indicate  a  remarkable  agreement  in  the  general  course  of  the  first 
guide  meridian  and  the  range  line  12  miles  east  of  it,  and,  in  reason- 
able probability  (as  these  lines  were  run  at  different  times  and  by  dif- 
ferent deputies)  that  the  genersJ  course  is  practically  north;  that  the 
resulting  position  is  free  from  errors  incident  to  long  distances  over 
dissimilar  surfaces,  as,  for  instance,  the  distances  considered  in  the  first 
computation ;  and  that  the  position  agrees  substantially  with  the  check 
computation  by  way  of  the  first  standard  parallel  south.  For  these 
reasons  the  x>osition  indicated  by  the  second  and  third  computatioiis  is 
believed  to  be  more  reliable,  and  its  adoption  is  recommended  in  case 
the  following  method,  respectfully  submitted,  should  be  deemed  unad- 
visable.  This  method  is  to  carry  forward  the  established  meridian  as 
a  blank  line  across  the  intervening  surveys  to  an  actual  intersection 
with  the  right  bank  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Cheyenne  River,  concern- 
ing the  practicability  of  which  I  remark  that  both  deputies  are  excel- 
lent transitmen — one  of  them  established  the  one  hundred  and  third 
meridian — and  a  transit  prolongation  by  either  (if  the  estabUshm^wt 
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may  be  accepted  as  iu  correct  positiou)  will  be  free  from  the  errors  ind- 
dent  to  computations  from  surveys  which  are  admittedly  somewhat 
discordant;  and  that  the  advantage  of  this  method,  if  any,  may  be 
obtained,  I  have  embodied  it  in  the  special  instructions,  duplicate  of 
which  is  herewith  inclosed,  and  I  respectfully  await  your  modification 
of  that  instruction  as  written,  if  you  deem  best. 
Very  respectfully, 

B.  H.  Sullivan, 
Surveyor-  OeMraL 
Hon.  T.  H.  Carter, 

Commissiomr  General  Land  Office^  Washington^  2>.  0* 


Department  op  the  Inteeiob, 

General  Land  Ofpiob, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  31, 1892. 

Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  18, 1892,  transmitting  con- 
tract and  bond  No.  85  (in  duplicate),  dated  April  9, 1892,  awarded  to 
Edwin  H.  Van  Antwerp  and  Charles  H.  Bates,  U.  8.  deputy  surveyors, 
for  the  survey  of  the  exterior  and  subdivisional  lines  of  designated 
townships  situated  in  Fall  River  and  Ouster  counties,  S.  Dak.,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  the  west  boundary  of  the  Pine  Bidge  Indian  Bes- 
ervation ;  liability  $6,000,  pay<able  from  the  apportionment  made  to 
South  Dakota  of  the  appropriation  made  for  public  surveys  for  the  fis- 
cal year.  Special  instructions  to  the  contracting  deputies,  with  dia- 
gram, are  inclosed  in  your  letter,  as  also  a  letter  dated,  Custer  City, 
S.  Dak.,  March  25, 1892,'signed  by  the  county  auditor  of  Custer  County, 
requesting  the  survey  of  certain  townships.  With  your  letter  of  May 
19, 1892,  you  inclose  a  letter,  dated  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  signed  by  the 
county  auditor  of  Pennington  County,  requesting  the  survey  of  town- 
ship 1  north,  range  10  east.  Black  Hills  meridian. 

You  inclose  said  letters  from  the  county  auditors  as  indicating,  in 
view  of  existing  settlements,  the  necessity  for  the  survey  of  the  town- 
ship therein  named,  and  state  that  oral  information  received  assures 
you  as  to  the  existence  of  settlements  in  almost  all  of  the  onsorveyed 
townships  in  Fall  River  County. 

You  have  also  included  in  said  contract  townships  contiguous  to  those 
settled  ux>on,  under  authority  of  letter  E,  of  April  20, 1891.  In  addition 
to  the  described  papers  you  have  been  requested  by  the  State  officers 
to  expedite  the  surveys  contracted  for,  to  the  end  that  the  State  may 
make  selections  of  lands  before  the  same  are  denuded  of  timber,  for 
which  certain  portions  are  chiefly  valuable. 

In  reply,  you  are  advised  that  the  forms  of  said  contract  and  bond, 
as  submitted,  are  found  to  have  been  duly  and  legally  executed.  The 
special  instructions  issued  to  the  deputies  are  satisfactory. 

While  the  letters  from  the  county  auditors  making  official  requests 
for  surveys  in  the  several  townships  are  accepted,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  applications  or  petitions  for  surveys  should  emanate  from 
the  settlers  on  the  lands.  The  fact,  as  stated  by  you,  that  the  State 
desires  to  select  lands  in  the  townships  named  in  the  contract  warrants 
me  in  waiving  the  non-compliance  with  existing  regulations  governing 
public  surveys.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  the  State  officials  should 
express  in  writing  their  desire  for  the  surveys  in  question,  as  the  com- 
manications  from  said  officerS|  referred  to  by  you,  as  submitted  with 
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your  letter  of  May  16, 1891,  make  no  reference  to  Fall  Biver  and  Custer 
ooanties,  S.  Dak. 

For  reasons  stated  I  have  this  day  approved  contract  and  bond  No. 
85  (in  duplicate),  awarded  to  Edwin  H.  Van  Antwerp  and  Oharles  H. 
Bates,  for  the  surveys  therein  provided  for. 
Very  respectftilly, 

W.  M.  Stone, 
Acting  Commissioner. 
The  IJ.  S.  Sxtbvetob-Genebal, 

HuroUj  8,  Dak, 


[Telegram.] 


Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

Genebai.  Land  Offiob, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Ma/y  31  j  1892. 
Subveyoe-Genebal, 

Hurony  South  Dak,: 

Contract  No.  85,  with  Van  Antwerp  and  Bates,  approved. 

W.  M.  Stone^ 
Acting  Commissioner. 


Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  Deoember  lOy  1893. 

Sm:  In  official  letter  dated  September  4, 1893,  we  are  notified  that 
our  account  for  surveying  the  public  lands  and  the  '^west  linear 
boundary  of  the  Pine  Kid^e  Indian  Beservation,"  under  contract  No. 
85,  dated  April  9, 1892,  amounting  to  $4,887.95  as  adjusted  per  G^i- 
eral  Land  Of&ce  report.  No.  57422,  had  been  reduced  $461.21  by  you  for 
the  reason  as  stated  in  said  letter: 

The  amount  disallowed  by  this  office  is  the  difference  between  the  amount  charged 
in  tiie  account  and  aUowed  by  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  survey  of  41  miles,  74 
chains,  and  23  links  of  Indian  reservation  boundary  line  at  $20  per  mile,  as  provided 
by  the  contract,  and  the  amount  aUowed  by  the  Comptroller  for  the  survey  of  said 
line  at  $9  per  nule,  as  fixed  by  law. 

Again,  in  a  communication  from  the  First  Comptroller's  office,  dated 
September  2, 1893: 

The  survey  of  this  portion  of  the  Indian  reservation  was  rendered  necessary  in 
order  to  close  thoreon  the  public  surveys  in  several  townships  situated  in  FaU  River 
and  Custer  counties,  as  provided  for  in  said  contract,  and  therefore  was  not  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Indian  reservation,  but  was  a  mere  incident  to  ^e  survey  of  public  lands. 

We  wish  to  say  that  we  entered  into  this  contract  in  good  faith,  and 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Government  did  the  same.  From 
our  best  information  we  recognized  the  line  in  dispute  as  a  bona  fide 
Indian  reservation  boundary;  it  was  so  stated  in  the  contract,  and 
reference  made  therein  to  the  statute  and  section  which  created  it. 
The  character  of  the  work  required  on  the  line  is  entirely  different 
from  any  required  on  the  public-land  surveys.  The  line  was  required 
to  be  extended  astronomically.  The  mounds,  pits,  posts,  and  stones 
are  far  in  excess  of  any  required  on  the  public-land  surveys,  thereby 
requiring  a  far  more  expensive  outfit  to  execute  the  work.  (Bee 
Special  instructions  herewith.) 

Another  item  of  importance  in  connection  with  this  work,  and 

expense  to  us,  was  the  projection  of  a  blank  line  from  the  terminal 

monument  of  the  meridian  of  193°  west  of  Greenwich,  on  the  N'orth 

Fork  of  the  Cheyenne  Biver,  to  obtain  an  initial   point  for  said 
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boundary.  Tliis  reqaired  the  labor  and  expense  oi  projecting  a  blank 
line  aBtronomically,  and  with  as  much  care  and  precision  as  the 
permanent  line,  for  abont  55  miles  across  the  high  rolling  country 
and  bad  lands  east  of  the  Black  Hills.  This  fsAit  was  considered  at 
the  time  the  price  was  fixed  by  the  surveyor-general,  and  submitted 
to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  the  General  ^nd  Office  for  approval. 

Calculating  the  whole  line  over  which  careful  astronomi<^  and 
instrumental  work  was  required  to  be  done,  would  make  the  compensa- 
tion therefor  under  the  contract  price  at  less  than  $9  p^  mile,  and  at 
the  price  allowed  by  you  at  less  than  $4  i>er  mile.  Certainly  this  would 
be  a  great  loss  to  us. 

In  the  summer  of  1890  C.  H.  Bates  surveyed  the  meridian  of  103^ 
west  from  Greenwich  from  the  South  Fork  of  the  Cannon  Ball  Eiver  to 
the  Korth  Fork  of  the  Cheyenne  Biver,  for  which  he  received  $30  per 
mile.  (Contract  No.  24,  approved  March  8, 1888.)  This  work  required 
but  about  40  miles  of  blank  line  to  129}  miles  of  mounded  line.  A^n 
the  same  season  he  surveyed  the  meridian  of  102o  west  firom  Greenwich, 
from  the  South  Fork  of  the  Cannon  Ball  Biver  to  the  Cheyenne  Biver, 
for  which  he  received  $16  per  mile.  (Contract  ^o.  57,  approved  May  10, 
1890.)  This  work  required  about  20  miles  of  blank  Une  to  about  106 
miles  of  mounded  line. 

This  line  was  in  all  respects,  so  fsur  as  we  can  learn,  a  similar  case  to 
the  one  now  in  question.  It  was  run  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
embraced  in  a  contract  for  surveying  the  public  lands  and  requiring 
similar  work  in  the  surveying  and  perpetuating  as  the  line  under  con- 
tract No.  86. 

We  are  informed  by  the  surveyor-general  of  North  Dakota  tiiat 
under  contract  No.  12,  dated  April  5, 1892,  that  Beardsley  and  Dike 
received  930  per  mile  for  surveying  the  north  boundary  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  Indian  Beservationj  as  near  as  we  can  learn  a  parallel  case  to 
the  one  under  our  contract  No.  85. 

The  above  statements  are  most  respectftdly  submitted  tor  your  con- 
sideration. 

In  justice  to  ourselves,  and  in  conformity  to  the  wording  of  the  con- 
tract, we  pray  for  a  reconsideration  of  your  decision  in  the  matter,  and 
we  be  paid  in  full  as  adjusted  by  the  General  Land  Of&ce. 
Very  respectfully^  ♦ 

Edwin  H.  Van  Antwxbp, 

ChABLES  H.  BATEE^ 

U.  B.  Deputg  auTveton. 

The  FiBST  OOMPTBOLIAB  OF  THE  17.  S.  TbEASUBY. 

Washington^  D.  0. 

4M0<al  iMfmoKoM— ContTMl  No.  86. 

U.  8.  SuByxTOBrOxnsBAL's  Ofiig^ 

Hwnm^  8.  Dak.,  JLjpril  9,  ML 
Edwdt  H.  Van  Antwbbp, 
Ghablbs  H.  Bates, 

U,  8,  Deputy  SurveyarSf  TmMon,  3.  Dah, : 

8iB8 :  In  addition  to  the  printed  instraotions  iasaed  to  all  deputies  kaTing  m- 
tractB  with  this  office,  the  following  special  instraotions  are  iesned  for  your  guid- 
ance in  executing  the  surveys  under  your  joint  contract  No.  85  of  eTen  date. 

WEST  UNSAR  BOUNDABT  OF  PINB  RXDOB  INDIAN  RBSBBYATION. 

This  boundary  is  that  portion  of  the  meridian  of  108°  west  from  Greenwich  between 

the  South  Fork  of  the  Cheyenne  River  and  the  north  boundary  of  the  State  of 

Nehraaka.    Said  meridiaji  hM  been  «aWD>\^s&i«^  north  of  luid  dosed  on  the  Belle 
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he  Biyer  in  township  5  lioith.  of  range  9  east  (Black  Hills,  Montana).  From 
oint  you  will  project  the  said  meridian  as  a  blamk  line  on  a  due  south  course 
most  southerly  intersection  with  the  rieht  bank  of  the  South  Fork  of  the 
mne  Biver  where  you  will  erect  an  initial  monument  on  ground  not  subject  to 
ow  (distance  to  river  to  be  stated).  From  this  initial  monument  the  line  will 
itinued  on  a  due  south  course  with  half  mile  and  mile  points  at  each  40  and 
kins  until  you  arrive  at  the  north  boundarv  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  where  a 
lal  monument  will  be  erected.  Both  the  blank  line  and  the  established  line 
e  run  by  transit ;  and  to  secure  from  errors  due  to  defective  coUimation,  each 
ce  point  will  be  determined  as  the  mean  of  two  pair  of  pointings  in  reverse 
Dns  of  the  instrument.  Ton  will  start  the  blank  Ime  from  a  series  of  carefully 
oted  observations  on  polaris  for  meridian,  and  similar  observations  will  be 
each  day  when  possilue.  Should  polaris  observations  be  not  available,  other 
ial  observations  possible  in  the  daytime  should  be  resorted  to.  Observations 
e  ftilly  recorded,  as  usual.  The  line  will  be  double  chained  in  all  respects  as 
led  for  standard  lines. 

initial  point  will  be  marked  by  a  large  and  oonspicuous  square  monument  of 
le  material,  with  its  faces  directly  to  the  cardinal  points  and  inscribed : 
[.  L.  103P  on  N.  £BMse. 

2. 1.  B.  (for  Pine  Bidge  Indian  Beservation)  on  E.  face,  and  P.  L.  (for- public 
)  on  W.  face. 

igside  of  the  monument  will  be  deposited  durable  memorials  and  a  glass  vial 
Lvenient  size,  securely  corked,  containing  a  strip  of  cardboard  marked:  ''Ini- 
onument,  longitude  lOS*^  west  from  Greenwich,  west  boundary  of  Pine  Bidge 
1  Beservation,  1892." 

memorials  and  vial  will  be  1  foot  in  ground.  The  monument  will  be  deeply 
M2urely  set.  On  line  8  links  south  of  point  wHl  be  erected  a  pyramidal  mound 
ss  than  6  feet  base  and  3  feet  high,  with  3  pits  at  least  1  foot  deep,  of  form  and 
ifficient  to  supply  the  necessary  earth  and  properly  sod  the  mound,  all  arranged 
narginal  sketcn.  If  wood  is  used  for  the  comer  monument  it  will  square  at 
>  inches  on  the  upper  portion,  will  project  2  feet  above  ground  and  3  feet  below 
rface,  and  be  charred  between  wind  and  soil;  if  of  stone,  the  shaft  must  be 
nlar  form,  squaring  not  less  than  6  inches  at  top,  projecting  1^  feet  above 
d  and  2^  feet  below  the  surfiEbce. 


terminal  monument  will  be  established  substantially  after  the  form  prescribed 
e  initial  monument,  except  that  the  mound  and  1  pit  will  be  north  of  the 
r  point  and  the  2  other  pits  east  and  west  of  the  comer  point.  The  mouu- 
will  be  marked  on  the  norUi  face  "T.  M.''  (for  Terminal  lAoniiinfiiivV^  ^«f\)^>(^tb 
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correct  distance  in  miles,  chains^  and  links  from  the  ilutial  monument;  on  theeut 
face  ''P.  R.  I.  R."  (for  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation),  and  P.  L.  on  west  flue. 
The  cardboard  in  the  vial  will  be  marked:  '' Terminal  Monument.  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation,  longitude  103°  W.  from  Greenwich,  1892/''  with  distance  ftm 
initial  point. 

The  mile  points  will  be  marked  by  post  or  stone  at  mile  points,  upon  which  will  be 
inscribed :  On  the  north  face  with  tne  number  of  the  nule  as  ''  1 M.,"  etc. ;  on  the 
east  face  with  the  letters  "  P.  R.  I.  R.,''  and  on  the  west  face  with  the  letters  "  P.  L." 

Eight  links  south  of  the  mile  points  will  be  erected  a  pyramidal  mound  notion 
than  5  foot  base,  2^  feet  high,  with  3  pits,  all  arranged  as  shown  and  above  pie- 
scribed  for  the  initial  monument.  Memorials  will  be  deposited  12  inches  in  the 
ground. 

The  half-mile  points  will  be  established  similarly,  except  that  the  mound  will  be 
not  less  than  4  foot  base  and  2  feet  high. 

If  posts  are  used  for  the  mile  point  they  will  square  not  lees  than  4  inches,  be  4 
feet  long,  and  set  2^  feet  in  the  ground;  stone  is  preferable  to  wood  if  it  can  be  had 
of  suitable  size  and  form  to  receive  all  the  markings;  length  must  not  be  lesi  thui 
27  inches,  two-thirds  of  which  should  be  firmly  set  in  ground.  Poet  and  stone  for 
one-half  mile  points  may  be  slightly  less.  When  stone  can  be  had  for  moondB  it 
will  be  used  jointly  with  the  earai ;  the  pits  in  these  cases  will  be  not  lees  than  34- 
inch  sides. 

Your  notes  for  this  boundary  will  be  under  affidavits  separate  from  your  other 
surveys. 


The  First  Comptroller: 

Sir  :  I  have  examined  the  statement  and  appeal  of  Van  Antwerp  and 
Bates  from  your  decision  of  September  2, 1893,  <^In  the  matter  of  the 
account  of  Van  Antwerp  and  Bates,  deputy  U.  S.  surveyors,  South 
Dakota,''  and  I  Und  that  the  cases  therein  cited  are  not  analogous  and 
afford  no  basis  of  comparison  as  precedents  for  the  allowance  and  pay- 
ment of  the  rates  disallowed  by  you,  as  none  of  the  contracts  mentioned, 
wherein  it  is  claimed  that  extremer  ates  not  provided  by  law  were  allowed 
for  the  survey  of  Indian  reservation  boundary  lines  were  made  under 
and  payable  from  appropriations  for  survejring  the  public  lands,  and 
accounts  under  but  one  of  such  contracts  were  adjusted  by  the  First 
Comptroller. 

The  cases  cited  are: 

(1)  0.  H.  Bates,  contract  No.  24,  approved  March  8,  1888,  under 
appropriation  for  ^<  surveying  and  allotting  Indian  reservations,  1888." 
Accounts  adjusted  by  the  Second  Auditor  and  the  Second  Comp- 
troller. 

(2)  C.  H.  Bates,  contract  No.  57,  approved  May  10,  1890,  for  the 
survey  of  Indian  reservation  boundary  line,  under  the  appropriation 
of  $100,000,  "  for  the  survey  of  ceded  Sioux  Indian  lands,"  act  of 
March  2,  1889  (25  Stat.,  p.  898,  §  25).  Adjusted  August  7,  1891,  by 
First  Comptroller,  per  General  Lwd  Office  Eeport  No.  54163.  Allowed 
at  $20  per  mile,  $45.62;  $16  per  mile,  $1,659.02. 

(3)  Beardsley  &  Dike,  contract  No.  12,  dated  April  5,  1892,  for  the 
survey  of  Indian  reservation  boundary  line  under  the  appropriation 
for  ''  surveying  and  allotting  for  Indians  at  Fort  Berthold  Reserva- 
tion,^' deficiency  act  of  March  8,  1892  (27  Stat.,  p.  6).  Accounts 
adjusted  by  Second  Auditor  and  Second  Comptroller. 

Thus  it  appears  that  two  of  these  contracts  were  under  regular 
Indian  appropriations  which  were  not  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control 
of  the  First  Comptroller,  and  the  accounts  under  them  did  not  come 
before  this  offtce. 

The  account  under  contract  No.  67  was  adjusted  and  aUowed  in  this 
office  under  Comptroller  Matthews,  but  it  differs  from  the  account 
decided  by  you  in  that  contract  l^o.  57  was  made  under  and  payable 
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from  a  special  appropriation^  and  not  from  the  one  for  surveying  the 
public  lands  as  in  the  case  in  issue.  That  account  was  examined  and 
adjusted  by  Mr.  Sargent,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard 
of  it  until  now.  I  feel  sure  that  it  was  not  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Comptroller  Matthews,  and  that  he  never  passed  upon  the  question  of 
the  allowance  of  the  special  rate  therein,  as  authorized  by  contract 
No.  67. 

Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  payment  of  rates  in  excess 
of  those  provided  by  law  was  not  authorized  under  the  special  appro- 
priation '*for  tiie  survey  of  ceded  Sioux  Indian  lands.'^ 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Jas.  H.  Day. 


Tbeasubt  Depabtment, 
Office  op  the  First  Compteollbb, 

WMhingtanj  D.  C,  September  4^  1893. 

Gentlemen:  Your  account  for  surveying  the  public  lands,  1892, 
under  contract  No.  85,  of  April  9, 1892,  has  been  adjusted  per  General 
Land  Office  report  No.  67422  and  a  balance  found  due  from  the  United 
States  thereon  by  the  Comptroller  of  $4,426.74.  Disallowed  by  the 
Comptroller,  $461.21;  allowed  on  the  account  by  General  Land  Office, 
$4^887.95. 

The  amount  disallowed  by  this  office  is  the  difference  between  the 
amount  charged  in  the  account  and  allowed  by  the  General  Land  Office 
for  the  survey  of  41  miles  74  chains  and  23  links  of  Indian  reservation 
boundary  line  at  $20  per  mile,  as  provided  by  the  contract,  and  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  Comptroller  for  the  survey  of  said  line  at  $9  per 
mile,  as  fixed  by  law. 

Inclosed  herewith  I  transmit  a  copy  of  the  Comptroller's  decision  in 
this  case. 

Bespectfully,  yours, 

R.  B.  BOWLEB, 

First  Comptroller, 
By  J.  R.  Gabbison, 

Deputy  Comptroller, 
E.  H.  Van  Antwebp  and  C.  H.  Bates,  Esqs., 

U.  8.  Deputy  Surveyors. 
(Care  of  Surveyor-General,  Huron,  S.  Dak.) 


Treasury  Dbpartubnt,  First  Oomptrollrr's  Office, 

Wiuhington,  D,  C,  September  2,  189S, 

In  the  matter  of  the  account  of  Van  Antwerp  and  Bates,  deputy  U.  S.  surveyors, 

South  Dakota. 

In  General  Land  0£Bioe  report  No.  57422,  in  favor  of  Van  Antwerp  and  fiates, 
U.  S.  surveyors  in  South  Dakota,  for  surveying  public  lands  in  1892,  there  was 
allowed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  $838.56  for  the  survey  of 
some  42  miles  of  the  '*  west  linear  boundary  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Lidian  Reservation, 
as  defined  in  25  U.  S.  Statutes,  888  (sec.  1),  the  same  being  on  the  meridian  of  103^' 
west  from  Greenwich,''  at  $20  per  mile,  as  provided  in  the  contract. 

The  survey  of  this  portion  of  the  Indian  reservation  was  rendered  necessary  in 
order  to  close  thereon  the  public  surveys  in  several  townships  situated  in  Fall  River 
and  Custer  counties,  as  provided  for  in  said  contract,  and  therefore  was  not  a  survey 
of  the  Indian  reservation,  but  was  a  mere  incident  to  the  survey  of  public  lands. 
The  ezpeuse,  therefore,  could  not  be  charged  to  the  appropriatioii  &t  ^wtN^^Sxi^ 
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Indian  reseryationB,  and  was  properly  ohargeable  to  the  approphiation  for  BnrvqriBg 
public  lands. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Qeneral  Land  Office  that  because  the  appropriation  for  bqi- 
Tcying  public  lands  contains  the  words  ''and  other  surveys  snaU  be  confined  to 
lands  adapted  to  agriculture  m»(2  lines  of  rwervatUm,"  and  because  there  ia  no  limit 
placed  upon  the  amounts  allowed  for  surveying  Indian  reservations  when  chsrse- 
able  to  tne  appropriation  for  that  object,  the  rate  of  $20  per  mile  can  be  paid  inthii 
case  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  survey  of  public  lands.  The  Comptroller  can 
not  agree  with  that  opinion  of  the  (General  Land  Office.  Limitations  upon  the  ntes 
to  be  allowed  are  made  by  the  act  making  the  appropriation.  Section  2400  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  provides:  ''The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Offioe  hM 
power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  fix  the  prices  per  mile  for  public  surveys,  wUA 
shall  in  no  ease  sxeoed  ike  nutximum  eetdbliehed  by  law." 

It  was  held  by  Secretary  Lamar  in  the  case  of  Baker  (4  L.  D.,  453)  that  "the 
maximum  rates  are  established  by  acts  making  annual  appropriations  for  that  pur- 
pose, '*  and  that  they  can  not  be  exceeded.  It  was  also  held  by  Secretary  YilsB  in 
the  McDonogh  case  (8  L.  D.,  254)  that  the  rates  provided  for  in  the  appropristioQ 
aet  could  not  be  exceeded  in  the  case  of  the  survey  of  a  private  land  claim,  which 
is  considered  to  be  a  reservation,  and  therefore  as  coming  within  the  letter  of  the 
appropriation  act,  which  authorized  the  survey  of  "lines  of  reservations." 

Secretary  Noble,  in  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Qeneral  Land  Office,  dated 
November  19,  1892,  in  regard  to  the  claim  of  Charles  Tappan,  U.  S.  deputy  surveyor 
in  Montana,  says:  "I  do  not  know  of  any  law  that  will  allow  this  amount  of  com- 
pensation for  the  survey  of  the  limited  number  of  miles  embraced  in  the  survey  of 
said  tract.  The  rates  per  mile  are  fixed  bv  law,  and  can  not  be  exceeded.''  In  that 
case  a  lump  sum  had  been  contracted  for,  which  was  greater  than  the  aggregste 
sum  at  the  rates  stated  in  the  appropriation  act. 

I  deem  these  decisions  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  conclusive  as  to  the  view 
taken  of  this  question  by  the  Interior  Department,  and  do  not  see  how  it  oonld  he 
decided  otherwise. 

As  the  "lines  of  reservation"  surveyed  coincide  with  standard  or  meridian  Uaes, 
the  amount  of  $9  per  mile,  being  the  rate  fixed  in  the  appropriation  act  for  snoh 
lines,  will  be  allowed  in  tliiB  oascy  and  no  mora. 

B.  B.  BowLSB, 

ComjfiMOer, 


I 


63d  Ck>NaBESS« )  SEK ATE.  (  Mis.  Doo. 

2d8e8sian.      i  \   'So.l2S. 


or  THB  SBKATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB& 


Maboh  28, 1804-Oid«red  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Peffeb  submitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Besoloedj  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  be,  and  it  is  hereby, 
instmcted  to  prepare  and  report  as  soon  as  practicable  a  bill  to  repeal 
all  laws  aathorizing  or  permitting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
issue  bonds  or  other  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  Gk>yernmenty 
and  to  prohibit  any  and  all  such  issues  in  fhture  without  express 
authority  by  act  of  Oongress  first  had  and  obtained. 


53d  Congress,  >  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doo. 

2d8esHon.      ]  }    No.  129. 


IS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATER 


Habch  28, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


The  Yios-Pbbsidbnt  presented  the  following 

I.BTTBR  FROM  THE  SBCRETART  OF  THE  CHOCTAW  STATION,  FOR- 
WARDING COPT  OF  CERTAIN  ACT  PASSED  B7  SAID  NATION 
RBIiATIVE  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  FIVE  NATIONS 
AND  U.  S.  COMBfflSSIONERS. 


POTEAU,  IND.  T.,  March  21^  1894. 

Sib:  In  compliance  with  the  act  of  the  general  council  of  the  Choc- 
taw Nation^  I  send  yon  a  certified  copy  of  the  act  as  passed  in  extra 
session  of  the  council  and  approved  January  26, 1894.  Hoping  it  will 
reach  you  soon, 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  B.  Jackson, 

Secretary. 
Hon.  A.  E.  Stevenson, 

Vice-President  of  ths  United  States. 


AN  ACT  iiroTiding  for  the  ftppolntmmt  of  oominiMionen,  on  the  part  of  the  OhootAW  Nation,  to 
attend  an  international  oounoil  of  five  nationa  of  the  Indian  Tezritory,  and  to  meet  the  United 
States  oonuniasionani. 

Seo.  L  Be  it  cfMOted  by  the  general  council  of  the  Choctaw  Nation 
assembled^  That  the  principal  chief,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  and  commission  twelve  commissioners,  four 
from  each  district,  in  addition  to  the  present  delegate,  who  are  hereby 
directed  and  instructed  to  meet  and  confer  with  similar  commissioners 
from  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Seminole  nations  in  an 
international  council;  and  said  commissioners  are  hereby  instructed  to 
enter  a  protest  against  any  dissolution  of  our  present  tribal  relations 
to  or  tenure  of  our  lands. 

Seo.  n.  That  a  copy  of  said  protest  shall  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  also  the  presiding  officers  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  principal  chief  and  the  delegate  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  the  United  States  commissioners. 

Seo.  in.  That  the  said  commissioners  are  hereby  further  instructed 
to  meet  the  United  States  commissioners  and  receive  any  propositions 
that  they  may  have  to  present,  and  to  transmit  a  copy  of  such  proiK)- 
sition  to  the  principal  chief. 

Sec.  IY.  That  the  said  commissioners  shall  receive  each  five  (95.00) 
dollars  per  day  for  each  day  of  actual  services  and  ten  cents  per  mitA 
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for  each  mile  traveled  going  to  and  retnming  firom  said  internatioiial 
conncil  and  United  States  commissioners,  except  the  regular  delegate; 
and  the  national  auditor  shall  issue  his  warrants  upon  the  piesenta- 
tions  of  certificates  issued  by  the  principal  chief  and  the  national 
treasurer  shall  pay  the  same. 

Sec.  Y.  That  this  act  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  afiterits 
passage. 

Approved  Jany.  26, 1884. 

W.  K  JomESBy 

P.  0.0.  J. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the 
originial  act  of  the  general  council  of  the  Ohoctaw  I^ation,  in  extra 
session,  and  approved  on  Januaiv  26, 1894,  now  on  file  in  my  office  at 
Tushkahomma,  the  capital  of  the  Choctaw  Fation. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  Choctaw  Fation  tiuB  the 
21st  day  of  March,  A.  D.  18M. 

[sbjll.]  J.  B.  Jaokboh, 

ITaHandl  Secretary  Choctaw 


tt3D  Congress,  >  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doo. 
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EST  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Apbil  2,  1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Lodge  presented  the  following 

MSMORIAL  TO  THB  COXraRESS  OF  THE  UITITED  STATES  SX7B- 
BftlTTED  B7  THB  WOOL  MERCHANTS  OF  BOSTOXT,  MARCH  27, 
1894. 


Having  waited  for  final  and  definite  action  by  the  committees  of  Oon- 
gress  in  framing  a  bill  for  changes  in  the  revenue  laws,  and  much  to 
oni^  disappointment  finding  the  bill  to  have  come  from  the  Senate  com- 
mittee fhll  of  inequalities  and  of  especial  injustice  to  the  wool  interests 
of  the  country,  we  feel  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  wool  trade 
of  this,  the  acknowledged  leading  wool  market  of  the  country,  to  make 
itself  heard  with  no  uncertain  expression  of  its  views. 

Wool  is  one  of  the  prominent  products  of  this  country,  and  the  one 
with  which  we  are  in  especial  sympathy  from  the  character  of  our 
business.  It  is  threatened  witb,  most  serious  disaster,  and,  as  pertains 
especially  to  the  vast  areas  of  the  newer  portions  of  the  country,  with 
almost  total  annihilation.  While  millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested 
in  this  great  indust^  by  our  own  native  citizens,  the  capital  and  indi- 
vidual enterprise  of  large  numbers  from  the  thrtny  peoples  of  northern 
Europe  have  been  attracted  to  our  land  by  the  extraordinary  facilities 
offered  by  our  broad  plains  and  temi)erate  climate.  Hence,^  as  the 
woolgrower  has  sought  the  great  West  for  the  prosecution  of  his  enter- 
prise in  this  new  country  with  his  numberless  flocks,  he  has  proved  to 
have  been,  while  the  pioneer,  a  most  imx>ortant  factor  in  the  settling 
up  of  the  vast  areas  of  our  public  domain  from  Texas  to  Oregon,  into 
which  have  flowed  multitudes  from  the  most  desirable  populations  of 
the  world. 

At  the  same  time  the  Eastern  and  particularly  the  Middle  States, 
being  well  adapted  by  soil  and  climate  for  the  production  of  the 
choicest  of  wools,  through  years  of  skillfdl  and  expensive  experiments 
and  industry  now  produce  wools  which  are  second  to  none  grown  upon 
the  face  of  tiie  earth,  and  which,  under  favorable  conditions,  may  sui>- 
ply  nearly  if  not  quito  all  the  wool  of  certain  classes  required  for  the 
machinery  of  this  country. 

That  the  wool-producing  industry  of  the  United  States  and  Terri- 
ritoriesj  already  t£e  third  largest  of  the  world,  needs  only  an  adequate 
protection  to  increase  rapidly  in  importance  until  it  may  rival  the 
product  of  the  most  prolific  of  the  English  colonies,  is  shown  by  the 
foict  that,  under  the  fiftvoring  system  now  threatened  with  removiJ,  the 
increase  in  1893  over  1892  was  over  31,000,000  pounds,  bringing  the  pro- 
daetofthela8tyearuptotheenormoussumof364,000,000pouiLd^  lathia 
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hitherto  profitable  and  increasing  business  to  be  transferred  from  oht 
own  people  to  the  hands  of  the  foreigner  Y  Already,  in  a  single  year, 
from  the  mere  fear  of  such  legislation,  the  flock  of  the  United  States 
has  shrunk  in  numbers  ii'om  47,273,553  to  45,048,017.  In  a  single 
year  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  have  seen  the  total  value  of  tiieir  sheep  decline  from 
$125,909,264  on  January  1, 1893,  to  (89,186,110  on  January  1, 1894,  show- 
ing a  shrinkage  of  about  937,000,000  in  this  brief  period ;  and  if  we  take 
into  account  the  shrinkage  in  value  of  farm  and  ranch  property  devoted 
to  the  sheep  industiy  during  the  twelve  months  we  may  say,  without 
any  fear  of  contradiction,  tSat  the  direct  loss  on  tiie  flxed  proi>erty  of 
woolgrowers  during  one  year  has  been  not  less  than  $50,000,000.  But 
this  is  not  all.  It  is  a  very  moderate  estimate  to  state  that  the  dechne 
in  the  value  of  the  wool  taken  frt)m  tiiese  sheep  in  1893  reduced  liie 
purchasing  power  of  the  woolgrowers  by  at  least  $20,000,000  more. 

If  such  losses  have  already  been  inflicted  by  the  possibility  of  passing 
this  bill,  who  shall  measure  the  damage  to  follow  if  the  bill  itself  becomes 
alawt 

It  goes  without  sa3dng  that  the  interests  are  mutual  of  the  wool- 
grower  of  America,  the  manu&cturer  who  manipulates  the  staple,  and 
all  who  handle  wool  in  any  of  its  stages  or  in  any  capacity,  and  that 
they  are  natural  allies.  Hence,  what  benefits  the  grower  is  for  the  good 
ofaU. 

Therefore,  frowning  upon  all  sectional  legislation,  which  is  too  appa- 
rent in  the  Wilson  bill,  with  the  interests  of  the  woolgrowers  of  thiB 
broad  land  from  Maine  to  Texas  and  from  Georgia  to  Oregoi^  in  view, 
we,  the  wool  merchants  of  Boston,  without  distinction  of  party,  whose 
signatures  are  hereto  affixed,  representing  witii  few  exceptions  tlie  entire 
catalogue  of  wooldealers  and  commission  merchimts  of  this  market, 
earnestly  protest  against  the  adoption  of  the  inconsistent  provisions  ot 
Schedule  K  of  section  iNo.  1,  and  paragraph  No.  685  of  section  No.  2 
of  the  measure  now  before  the  U.  S.  Senate  known  as  the  Wilson 
bill.  Its  adoption  will  be,  in  a  great  degree,  destructive  to  the  business 
of  the  woolproducer,  and  whereas  it  is  his  right  to  demand  the  per- 
petuity of  Ms  industry,  its  continuance  will  also  add,  we  believe,  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Uniting  with  him,  then,  we  ask  that  in  any  tariff  legislation  a  just 
protection  be  accorded  to  the  woolgrowers  of  this  country,  and  tiiat  it 
be  accompanied  with  an  additional  equitable  compensating  duty  upon 
manufactured  goods.  The  one  can  notlogically  be  expected  without  the 
other,  for  otherwise,  not  only  is  the  manufacturer  handicapped  and  the 
grower's  market  destroyed,  but  the  labor  which  enters  so  largely  into 
the  cost  of  the  various  woolen  fabrics  will  be  crushed  by  the  atill  frirtiier 
reduction  in  wages  which  must  necessarily  ensue. 

Furthermore,  we  protest  against  the  bill  in  its  entirety  as  a  measure 
framed  apparently  with  little  practical  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
various  manufacturing  interests  as  related  to  the  ^^  raw  materials,''  so 
called.  It  has  been  made  to  appeal,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  certain 
factions,  who,  while  tacitly  indorsing  a  party  platform  which  in  a 
measure  condemns  protection  as  unconstitutional,  are  subsidized  by 
the  very  protection  which  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill  profess  so 
much  to  dislike,  which  is  granted  by  the  amended  bill  to  certain  indus- 
tries in  which  they  are  directly  or  indirectly  interested. 

In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  impose  upon  the  nation  this  most  unequal 
and  unpatriotic  measure,  one  which  its  framers  can  by  no  means  claim 
to  have  been  prepared  for  '^revenue  only."    We  believe  such  legisla- 
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tion  to  be  inimical  to  the  public  morals  of  the  country  at  large,  as  well 
as  unjust  to  many  pursuits  other  than  the  one  for  which  we  especially 
plead. 

Again,  we  protest  because  the  fact  is  unmistakable  that  the  country 
does  not  desire  the  changes  proposed  in  this  legislation,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  votes  of  the  iHJople,  wherever  this  opportunity  has  been  given 
to  express  their  wishes  in  recent  local  elections. 

We  appeal  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  country  at 
large  to  use  their  influence  and  votes  against  the  consummation  of  the 
wrongs  embodied  in  the  so-called  Wilson  bill,  or  in  any  similar  legis- 
lation. 


Ohamberlin  Bros.  &  Go. 
Denny,  Rice  &  Co. 
Fenno  Bros.  &  Ghilds. 
Henry  0.  Moses. 
J.  Koshland  &  Go. 
Dewey,  Gould  &  Co. 
Jeremiah  Williams  &  Co. 
Hutchins  &  Co. 
Walter  Brown's  Son  &  Go. 

B.  B.  Clark. 
Brown  &  Adams. 
Walter,  Wilder  &  Go. 
£.  A.  Adams  &  Co. 
Salter  Brothers. 

G.  H.  Goodhue  &  Co. 
Franklin  A.  Wyman. 
F.  H.  Matthews. 
Eisemann  Brothers. 
F.  N.  Graves  &  Co. 
Wilcock  &  Cordingley. 
George  F.  Willett 

E.  T.  SulUvan. 
T.  Bemick  &  Co. 

W.  T.  Henry,  jr.,  &  Co. 
H.  R.  WiUiams. 
T.  A.  Vamey. 
Luce  &  Manning. 
W.  D.  Eaton  &  Co. 
Fred.  H.  Putnam. 
Roundy  &  Seaver. 
Williams  &  Smith. 
J.  H.  Paton. 

F.  L.  Barrows. 

C.  B.  Harkness. 
Hecht,  Shielmann  &  Go. 
Hobbs,  Teeft  &  Co. 
Coffin  &  Dodd. 
Edwin  F.  Leeds. 

O.  W.  Purdy  &  Co. 
Pierrepont  Wise. 


J.  H.  Wheelock. 

R.  B.  Denney. 

J.  P.  Boutwell. 

Mauger  &  Avery. 

H.  J.  Nazro,  2d. 

Alex.  Williams,  jr.,  &  Co. 

Warren  Stetson  &  Co. 

Joseph  A.  Molineaux. 

James  Turner. 

Robt.  E.  Mandell,    rep.  Geo.   F. 

Millett. 
Henry  F.  Smith. 
H.  Leanald  &  Co. 
B.  F.  Bennett. 
W.  R.  Bateman. 
Geo.  W.  Benedict. 
Chas.  F.  Cross  &  Co. 
8.  Bernenstok  &  Co. 
John  G.  Wright. 
Fred.  Hartley. 
Howard  Eaton  Hayden. 

E.  Frank  Lewis. 
Geo.  H.  Hendry. 

W.  S.  &  F.  Cordingley. 
Jacob  H.  Wood. 
Crowell,  Robie  &  Go. 
William  E.  Wall. 

F.  M.  Macomber. 
Frank  Dupee. 

F.  W.  Barden  &  Co. 
Lewis  W.  Lothrox). 
John  E.  Mann. 
Chas.  F.  Whiton. 
W.  H.  Reed. 
B.  W.  Putnam,  jr. 
W.  A.  Blanchard. 
Harding  &  Caverly. 
Geo.  C.  Moore. 
R.  B.  Hawley,  jr. 
Richard  Webster. 


( 
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or  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMTED  STATB& 


Apbh.  2, 1894.— Oideied  to  be  psinted. 


Mr.  TuBPiE  sabmitted  the  fbllowiiig 
RESOLUTION: 

Besohed.  That  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations  be  requested  to 
eonsider  the  expediency  of  considering  the  undertaking  of  farther 
negotiations  upon  the  subject  of  procuring  certain  modifications  of  the 
existing  extradition  treaty  with  the  Bussian  Empire  concerning  the 
arrest  and  extradition  of  persons  charged  with  ofGanses  designated  in 
said  treaty  as  not  politicaL 
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AnOL  2, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  WoLOOTT  submitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Resolved^  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to 
enconrage  and  extend  onr  coinmercial  relations  with  China  imd  otiier 
Asiatic  countries,  be  requested  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Bepublic  of  Mexico,  looking  to  the  coinage  by  the  United  States,  at  its 
mints,  of  standard  Mexican  dollars,  under  some  proper  agreement  witii 
the  said  Bepublic  of  Mexico  as  to  seigniorage,  metiiod,  and  amount  of 
said  coinage;  and  that  he  be  further  requested  to  report  the  result  of 
his  negotiations  to  the  Senate. 


N 
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IS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  TTNTTED  STATEa 


April  3,  1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Gall  sobmitted  the  following: 

PXTNTA  GoRDA,  Fla.,  April  5, 1894. 

Hon.  WiLKiNBON  Gall, 

U.  8.  Senator y  WiMkingtanj  D.  O. : 

We  earnestly  protest  against  the  trivial  appropriation  provided  for 
Gharlotte  Harbor  and  Peace  Kiver.  There  are  now  four  ocean  steam- 
ships in  the  harbor  loading  with  12,000  tons  of  phosphate.  Fifty 
steamships  will  enter  here  before  August  1,  aside  from  sailing  crafts. 
This  port  is  rapidly  taking  the  lead  of  all  Southern  ports.  Its  com- 
merce is  steadily  and  phenomenally  increasing ;  exports  and  imports  last 
year  exceed  $2,500,000.  This  year  there  will  be  an  increase  of  at  least 
25  per  cent. 

The  interest  of  the  commerce  of  the  South  demands  deeper  water. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  can  be  of  no  practical  service.  We  urge  upon 
yon  the  importance  of  having  this  appropriation  increased  to  $150,000. 
This  port  three  years  since  was  scarcely  known.  It  is  the  shipping 
outlet  for  the  already  developed  phosphate  mines  of  the  great  Peace 
Eiver  Valley.  The  phosphate  industry  is  scarcely  in  its  infancy  and 
other  mines  will  be  rapidly  developed.  We  call  your  attention  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Florida  Pebble  Phosphate  Miners' Association,  calling 
upon  our  Senators  and  Representatives  to  secure  suitable  appropri- 
ations for  the  improvement  of  Gharlotte  Harbor,  and  pointing  to 
this  harbor  as  the  natural  outlet  of  the  vast  phosphate  traffic  of  south 
Florida. 

We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  joint  resolution  of  the  last 
legislature,  unanimously  passed,  urging  upon  you  the  necessity  of  a 
suitable  appropriation  for  Gharlotte  Harbor  and  the  mouth  of  the  Peace 
Biver,  as  follows: 

Whereas  thousands  of  tons  of  phosphate  are  now  annually  shipped  from  Peace 
River  and  the  adjacent  country  through  the  month  of  Peace  River  and  thence 
through  Charlotte  Harhor  to  various  foreign  and  domestic  ports ;  and 

Whereas  the  improvement  of  said  waters  would  release  commercial  restrictions 
upon  an  article  now  necessarily  used  hy  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  and  hy  the 
world  at  large;  Therefore,  he  it 

Resolved  by  the  Himse  of  Representatives y  the  Seriate  oonourringf  That  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  he,  and  they  are  herehy, 
requested  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  a  sufficient  appropriation  for  the 
improvement  of  the  mouth  of  Peace  River  and  the  waters  of  Charlotte  Harhor. 

The  Phosphate  Miners'  Association  of  Florida  has  adopted  resolutions 
asking  Gongress  for  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  for  Charlotte  Harbor. 
We  wocJd  be  glad  to  have  a  committee  of  Gongress  investigate  tisL<e 
8.  nils,  ft M 
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coimnerce  and  needs  of  Charlotte   Harbor.    We  repeat  onr  earnest 
protest  against  the  trivial  appropriation  reported. 

J.  J.  Sullivan,  Mayor. 

JOSHU  MiZELL. 
B.  P.  AULT. 

Leo.  Tanfkirsch. 
Jos.  Wisher. 
Jas.  Swift,  Counmlman, 
Albert  W.  Gilchrist, 

Bepresentative  Desoto  Co, 
K,  B.  Harvey, 

President  Board  Trade, 
J.  J.  Flynn, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  Board  Trade 
W.  Stetson  &  Co., 

President  Board  Trade, 
Col.  Isaac  H.  Trabue, 
A.  K.  Demmory, 
Democratic  Executive  Committee. 


53d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Boo. 

2d  Session.     }  (    No.  134. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


April  3, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  PBTTiaBEW  presented  the  following; 

Yankton  Agenoy, 
Obeenwood,  S.  Dae:.,  March  2^  1894. 

Hon.  J.  K.  Jones,  U.  8.  S., 

Chairman  Committee  Indian  Affairs: 

Dear  Sir  :  We  the  undersigned  chiefs,  headmen,  and  members  of 
the  Yankton  tribe  of  Sionx  Indians  do  hereby  petition  and  request 
you  to  take  views  in  our  needs,  necessities,  and  points  in  connection 
with  the  treaty  of  1892  now  pending  for  its  ratification  in  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

When  we  signed  the  treaty  we  knew  what  we  were  doing  for  our- 
selves and  for  the  Yankton  tribe  in  general.  We  did  sign  it  because 
we  love  and  respect  our  families,  for  whom  we  expect  a  support  could 
be  made  out  of  the  sale  of  our  surplus  lands.  We  signed  it  because 
our  old  and  infirm  people  and  orphans  are  in  the  need  of  help  and  are 
just  at  the  present  time  badly  oft'  in  various  ways.  And  also  we  signed 
itfor  the  following  reasons:  We  think  it  is  a  good  treaty.  We  have 
had  a  good  understanding  of  its  provisions  and  the  compensation.  We 
know  tiiat  we  are  gaining  every  day  by  signing  this  treaty,  that  is  by 
getting  interest  on  the  money.  We  have  had  no  inspiration  given  us 
to  make  this  treaty  by  any  white  man,  either  outside  or  inside  of  the 
Yankton  Beservation,  like  the  opposition  who  were  continually  batting 
their  heads  against  the  doings  of  the  Great  Father  with  the  Yankton 
tribe  at  the  ^vice  of  some  soreheads.  {See  Yankton  Sionx  Commis- 
sioners' Beport,  pp.  22, 23, 24,  etc.).  The  opposition  shows  itself  by  the 
element  of  their  ceaseless  attacks. 

By  means  of  the  treaty  we  want  to  encourage  our  churches  and 
schools  and  have  the  people  progress  in  enlightenment  and  civiliza- 
tion. We  want  the  nation  to  take  on  new  life  by  becoming  good  farmers 
and  mechanics  and  professional  men,  and  that  they  should  all  be  good 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  We  do  not  want  to  become  loafers  and 
beggars  like  the  majority  of  the  opposition.  We  want  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  that  we  live  in  to  be  recognized  and 
observed.  We  do  not  think  it  is  a  proper  thing  to  keep  up  the  tribal 
relation — ^like  the  tribal  relation  and  its  existence  now  on  this  reserva- 
tion— ^as  the  tribal  relation  on  this  reservation  is  an  obstacle  and 
hindrance  to  the  advancement  of  civilization.  For  instance,  the  matter  of 
the  tribal  relation  is  a  bondage  to  a  tribe  of  Indians  where  the  tyrannical 
chiefs  are  principally  looked  upon  for  advice,  but  of  course  there  are  some 
exceptions.  We  know  that  the  Yankton  tribe  is  decreasing  very  fast, 
and  the  reason  is  that  we  live  in  miserable  huts  with  dirt  roofs,  and 
can  not  raise  crops  enough  to  support  our  families,  especially  for  the 
last  three  or  four  yearis,  and  our  rations  to^  that  l^iig;tb.  oi  \^^  ^^\i^^ 
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not  support  us,  hence  the  sickly  ones,  in  need  of  special  help  and 
suitable  food  perished.  At  the  same  time  we  are  dying  fast  with 
consumption  and  scrofula  on  account  of  the  poor  modes  of  living  both 
as  to  dwellings  and  food.  We  are  therefore  anxious  that  this  treaty 
should  go  through  at  once,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  receive  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money  as  cash  payment  to  improve  us  mentally  and  physically. 
Without  this  treaty  we  have  no  hope  of  prosperity,  and  no  desire  for 
civilization.  We  think  it  will  benefit  our  children  by  associating  them 
with  white  people,  especiaUy  in  the  schools  and  in  farming.  We  do 
not  wish  to  see  people  other  than  Indians  get  this  treaty  mixed  up  and 
into  confusion  on  account  of  personal  prejudice  against  each  other  {See 
Yankton  Sioux  commission's  report,  pp.  22, 23, 24,  etc.)  for  it  is  a  detri- 
ment to  the  Government  and  also  to  us.  This  demoralizing  influence 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition  reminds  us  that  of  the  Minnesota  mas- 
sacre of  1662  and  the  Canadian  war,  under  Louis  Biel,  and  also  the 
new  Messiah  craze,  which  resulted  in  war  at  Pine  Bidge  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  white  people  on  account  of  political  and  personal  revenge  and 
prejudice. 

We  have  the  honor  to  request  you  to  use  your  influence  in  the  passage 
of  the  bill  effecting  our  treaty  with  the  U.  8.  Government  f(H*  the 
relinquishment  of  our  surplus  land. 

We  hereby  certify  to  and  corroborate  the  correctness  of  the  report 
of  the  commission  to  treat  with  the  Yankton  tribe  in  1892,  and  that  we 
as  a  nation  wish  to  adopt  the  white  man's  way  and  request  you  to  see 
that  justice  may  be  done  to  us  by  ratifying  the  treaty  of  1892  aside 
from  the  opposition. 


Chief  Eunning  Bull,  his  x  mark. 
Chief  Jumping  Thunder,   his    x 

mark. 
Chief  Frank  Jandron,  sr.,  his  x 

mark. 
C.  P.  Picotte. 
WiUiam  T.  Selwyn. 
Bobert  I.  Clarkson. 
Pierre  LaPointe. 
Little  Brave,  his  x  mark. 
Mathew  Arnold. 
Kettle,  his  x  mark. 
John  Picotte. 

Kills  the  Bear,  his  x  mark. 
J.  B.  Cournoyer. 
Pretty  Bull,  his  x  mark. 
Simon  Antelope,  his  x  mark. 
John  W.  Howard,  his  x  mark. 
Edgar  Sherman,  his  x  mark. 
John  Humming  Bird,  his  x  mark. 
Moses  Thunder  Hawk,  his  xmark. 
Paul  Flying  Hawk,  his  x  mark. 
Samuel  One,  his  x  mark. 
Antoine  Goulet,  his  x  mark. 
James  McBride,  his  x  mark. 
Thunder  Horse,  his  x  mark. 
Soft  Snow,  his  x  mark. 
White  Dog,  his  x  mark. 
Thomas  Hoffman,  his  x  mark. 
Young  BuU;  his  x  mar>u 


Luke  Whiteman,  his  x  mark. 
Four  Generation,  his  x  mark. 
Buuuiug  Eagle,  his  x  mark. 
Dog  Chaser,  his  x  mark. 
Fighting  Bull,  his  x  mark. 
Peter  Iron  Necklace,  his  x  mark. 
Cloud  Shield,  his  x  mark. 
Little  Doctor,  his  x  mark. 
Gilbert  St  Piere. 
Not  Afraid  of  Pawnees,  his  xmarL 
Charles  Brugier,  his  x  mark. 
Struck  by  the  Omahas,  his  x  marL 
Tallow  Hat,  his  x  mark. 
Little  Leg,  his  x  mark. 
Bed  Bird,  his  x  mark. 
Many  Arrows,  his  x  mark. 
White  Cowman,  his  x  mark. 
P.  O'Conner,  his  x  mark. 
Henry  Frederick. 
John  Leather. 
Gray  Hawk,  his  x  mark. 
Little  Boy,  his  x  mark. 
Isaac  Omaha,  his  xmark. 
Duke  Wellington,  his  x  mark. 
Felix  Cetau,  his  x  mark. 
Stormy  Tract,  his  x  mark. 
Large  Forehead,  his  x  mark. 
WaUcs  with  an  Ajtow,  his  x  mark. 
John  Istamaza,  his  x  mark. 
Moses  La  Plant,  his  x  mark. 
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Gharles  La  Plant,  his  x  mark. 
John  Caske,  his  x  mark. 
Samuel  Kegg,  his  x  mark. 
Jonah  Omaha,  his  x  mark. 
Maudan,  his  x  mark. 
Little  Elk,  his  x  mark. 
One  Elk,  his  x  mark. 
Isaac  Yellow  Hair,  his  x  mark. 
Isaac  Standing  Cloud,  his  x  mark. 
The  One  They  Oall,  his  x  mark. 
William  Hare,  his  x  mark. 
Andrew  Makeke,  his  x  mark. 
Job  Bloody  Tomahawk,  hisxmark. 
Gharles  Bee,  his  x  mark. 
David  Jumping    Thunder,  hisx 

mark. 
Homed  Horse,  his  x  mark. 
One  They  Afraid  of,  his  x  mark. 
Bed  Gun,  hisxmark. 
Wise  Youngman,  his  x  mark. 
Charley  Goulet. 
James  Beed  Berry. 
William  Bean^  jr. 
Iron  Hawk,  his  x  mark. 
Walking  Bock,  hisxmark. 
Pointer  IsraU,  his  x  mark. 
John  Elder  Blossom,  hisxmark. 


Isaac  Stinger,  his  x  mark. 
David  Hope,  his  x  mark. 
Stephen  Jones,  his  x  mark. 
Stephen  Afraid  of  Bear,  his  x  mark. 
William  Black  Horse. 
Alex  Horned  Eagle,  hisxmark. 
Samuel  St.  Pierre,  his  x  mark. 
Henry  Bubrena.  his  x  mark. 
Eli  Hinhaukiyane,  his  x  mark. 
Henry  Stinger,  his  x  mark. 
Baptiste  Hope,  his  x  mark. 
Thomas  Bates,  his  x  mark. 
Joseph  Brugier,  his  x  mark. 
Thomas  Deaf  Soldier,  his  x  mark. 
Frank  Butcher,  his  x  mark. 
Foot  Necklace,  his  x  mark. 
Anderson    Hisannineaza,  his   x 

mark. 
David  Bee,  his  x  mark. 
Geo.  W.  Rouse,  his  x  mark. 
Bufus  Smith,  his  x  mark. 
Mosquito,  his  x  mark. 
Peter  Picoth,  his  x  mark. 
Peter  Hipanna,  his  x  mark. 
Edward  Bates,  his  x  mark. 
Eagle  Horned|  his  x  mark. 


^ 
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April  4, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Martin  presented  the  following 

PETITION: 

To  the  Fifty-third  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  undersigned,  a  native  citizen  of  the  Kepublic,  respectively  asks 
to  have  submitted  to  the  States  for  ratification  ten  suitably-framed 
sections  as  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  of  the  following  import, 
to- wit : 

I.  Elections  by  popular  vote  of  President,  Vice-President,  and  United 
States  Senators;  and  ineligibility  of  the  President  for  re-election. 

[This  would  put  a  quietus  upon  the  "  pivotal  State"  chicanery,  where- 
with office-holders,  under  Executive  orders,  now  manipulate  the  selec- 
tion of  minority  candidates;  and  would  also  put  a  stop  to  the  scandal- 
ous purchase  of  Senatorial  seats  from  corrupt  legislatures.] 

II.  Expenditures  and  annual  liabilities  to  be  limited  to  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $3  per  capita  of  the  populatioD,  except  in  war. 

[Nothing  less  will  ever  cure  the  Saturnalia  of  profligate  extravagance 
and  public  plunder,  which  "log-rolling"  combines  and  committee-room 
jobbery  have  reduced  to  a  system,  that  has  become  a  serious  menace 
to  the  Bepublic] 

m.  Uniform  duties  upon  all  imported  commodities  not  to  exceed  10 
per  cent  of  actual  values,  and  no  other  Federal  taxation  except  grad- 
uated levies  upon  incomes  and  decedent  estates  above  $1,000. 

[Wealth,  instead  of  humble  labor,  would  then  bear,  as  it  ought,  the 
bulk  of  Federal  taxation.  The  small  surplus  earnings  of  the  industrious 
poor  would  not,  as  now^  be  swept  away  by  levies  cunningly  devised 
upon  their  living  necessities ;  and  the  untaxed  billions  of  the  idle  rich 
would  no  longer  remain  exempt,  to  the  scandal  of  Republican  govern- 
ment. In  no  other  way  can  the  "masterpieces  of  iniquity"  and  the 
"  sums  of  all  villainy,"  which  disfigure  the  Morrill  and  McKinley  tarlfl:* 
schedules,  be  effectually  eradicated  or  an  end  be  put  to  the  chronic 
Congressional  bribery  in  favor  of  special  interests,] 

lY.  The  entire  money  creating  function  should  be  exclusively  resumed 
by  the  Congress;  the  unlimited  mintage  of  gold  and  silver  into  legal- 
tender  coin  of  convenient  denominations  should  be  made  compulsory, 
and  a  complete  and  eternal  divorcement  of  Government  from  banks  ana 
pecuniary  corporations  be  decreed.  The  issuing  of  interest-bearing 
bonds  in  time  of  peace  should  be  absolutely  forbidden. 

[The  several  provisions  would  rescue  the  Government  from  the 
clutches  of  the  money-changing,  stock-jobbing,  bond-mongering  leeches 
that  now  have  it  by  the  throat;  would  save  millions  annually  to  the 
overtaxed  people,  and  purify  the  public  service  beyond  computation.] 

V.  All  Government  commissions,  boards,  superfluous  bureaus,  retired 
listBy  doable  pay  rolls,  traveling  Pinkertons,  official  ^unkAtA^  vg^\s^V 
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agents  and  examiners,  Department  tmstees,  roaming  inquests,  et  hoc 
genus  omne,  should  be  unceremoniously  squelched,  and  be  rendered 
herealUir  impossible.  Every  species  of  Government  business  should 
be  placed  with  regular  officers,  having  stated  tenures,  under  good 
bonds,  with  fixed  pay,  and  clearly  defined  statutory  duties. 

[There  are  many  thousands  of  the  barnacles  above-named — all  use- 
less and  mostly  pernicious — ^the  ftingoid  growth  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  constituting,  in  the  aggregate,  a  lot  of  peculating  vermin,  who 
annually  squander  many  miUions  of  the  people's  taxes  for  mere  per- 
sonal advantage.]* 

YI.  All  postmasters  should  be  elected  for  stated  terms  by  the  people 
of  the  civil  townships  in  which  they  are  located. 

[This  would  largely  reduce  the  most  corrupting  and  perplexing  part 
of  Executive  patronage  and  keep  these  important  offices  nearer  the 
people,  whose  vital  interests  they  serve.] 

YII.  All  life  offices  should  be  abolished,  the  Presidential  patronage 
largely  restricted,  sinecures  prohibited,  nepotism  be  made  criminal, 
official  salaries  (from  President  to  janitor)  slashed  one-half,  and  approxi- 
mated with  those  of  ordinary  business;  and  impeachment  prescribed 
for  officials  who  accept  free  passes  or  other  gratuities  in  the  line  of 
public  duties. 

[This  would  cure  the  office-seeking  manias  because  office-holding 
would  cease  to  be  excessively  lucrative,  in  proportion  to  other  employ- 
ments, and  the  public  interests  would  be  better  served,  when  not  in 
competition  with  those  of  place-hunters,  scrambling  for  exceptionally 
profitable  work.l 

YIIL  Each  Congress  should  assemble  within  sixty  days  after  its 
election,  and  no  leave  of  absence  be  allowed  except  for  sickness.  No 
member  thereof  should  be  eligible  to  any  Federal  office  by  appointment 
for  four  years  after  his  election.  Eefusal  to  answer  on  roll  call  should 
be  punished  by  expulsion.  Single  districts  should  be  prescribed,  of 
uniform  population  and  in  square  form  as  near  as  possible.  An  affirm- 
ative vote  of  all  members^  should  be  required  to  pass  a  law  or  resolu- 
tion, and  a  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  be  allowable  for  that  purpose  only, 
unless  demanded  by  a  majority.  Secret  sessions  not  allowed,  except 
in  public  danger,  and  prohibiting,  absolutely,  any  rule  or  Speaker's 
order  that  would  prevent  such  majority  vote  at  any  time. 

[These  provisions  would  keep  Congress  to  its  work,  in  closer  touch 

*NoTE. — Here  are  Bome  of  these  fads:  ''CommisBions"  to  reform  the  Mormon 
religiou;  to  prevent  seal  hnnting;  to  manipulate  parks;  to  manage  ^ave-yards;  to 
deepen  rivers;  to  regulate  (help)  railroad  steals;  to  gather  labor  statistics;  to  watch 
strikes ;  to  ticket  (and  swindle)  emigrants :  to  persecute  contract  laborers ;  to  bom- 
bard the  sky  for  rain ;  to  guess  at  the  weather ;  to  muddle  tariff  reform ;  to  promote 


the  Dead  Sea;  to  teach  forestry  (by  destroying  the  forests)';  to  hunt  geolo^cal 
ourios ;  to  dicker  with  Indians :  to  tire  out  the  Chinese  (the  meanest  business  eTer 
undertaken);  to  demonetize  silver;  tinker  broken  banks;  to  ran  sagar  works;  to 
capture  a  deposed  queen;  to  doctor  live  stock;  to  educate  heathen;  to  build  air 
shipSy  etc.|  etc.,  etc. 

Several  other  special  agencies  are  threatened,  and  are  sure  to  come,  of  the  following 
import:  To  rectify  misfit  marriages;  to  superintend  infant  baptism;  to  dilate  lager 
beer  and  watch  the  whisky  trust;  suppress  ''puts''  and  ''calls"  in  tue  ffndn  pit;  to 
"nationalize  divorce;"  to  improve  country  roads;  to  adopt  woman's  suifrage ;  to  pat 
God  in  the  Constitution ;  to  corral  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  to  expand  hoop-skirts  (auto- 
matically) ;  to  bottle  electricity ,  and  run  "comers"  on  infinite  space.  What  a  Con- 
fressional  "commission"  can't  tackle  would  be  invisible  to  Paul  Pry.  UneleSam 
as  forty  thousand  unnecessary  employ^,  at  an  average  cost  of  $9,000  e»eh  ■- OT  ft 
useless  swag  of  eight  millions  annoally. 
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with  the  people,  and  with  shorter  sessions;  would  prevent,  in  great 
measure,  corrupt  appointments  as  rewards  for  venal  votes  and  to  pro- 
mote family  and  partnership  interests;  would  end  ^^filibustering"  for- 
ever; would  annihilate  <Hhe  infamous  gerrymander"  and  exclude  Arom 
the  statute  book  a  multitude  of  pernicious  enactments.] 

IX.  Republican  governments  should  be  guaranteed  to  all  the  Terri- 
tories and  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the  right  of  the  people 
thereof  to  elect  their  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  officers,  reserv- 
ing to  Congress,  however,  the  power  to  revise  enactments.  Appoint- 
ments should  be  restricted  to  the  place  of  services. 

X.  The-  making  of  Congressional  gifte,  grants,  bonuses,  subsidies, 
and  gratuities  of  all  kinds  should  be  absolutely  prohibited;  also  the 
loaning  of  (Government  credit  or  guaranty  to  favored  parties  or  cor- 
X>orations;  also  fancy  show  building  and  official  show  business;  also 
private  statutes  and  pecuniary  charters,  and  the  fostering  of  trade 
monoxK>lies  as  Government  stockholder  or  partner  or  patron. 

XI.  Power  should  be  expressly  withheld  from  Congress  and  the 
President  to  exclude  healthy  immigrants  (except  convicts),  or  to  pre- 
vent expatriation,  or  to  declare  aggressive  war  upon  any  State  or 
nation,  or  to  quarter  troops  in  time  of  peace  within  any  State  against 
its  consent,  or  to  interfere  in  the  conduct  of  any  State  election  or 
elective  franchise,  or  institution,  or  tax  levy,  or  with  any  domestic  or 
industrial  or  social  or  religious  question  whatsoever. 

[Congressional  meddling  with  these  local  and  personal  matters  is  a 
constant  menace  to  the  public  peace,  and  leads  to  all  sorts  of  immoral 
and  flagrant  invasion  of  the  reserved  rights  of  States  and  people.] 

LeOsand  Byinoton, 


63d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  j  Mis.  Bc^c. 

2d  Session.      J  (No.  13G. 
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Mr.  Allen  submitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Resolved,  That  the  Oommittee  ou  Finance,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
bill  (S.  1457)  to  repeal  a  part  of  section  three  of  an  act  entitled  '^An 
act  to  provide  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,"  approved  Janu- 
ary fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, be,  and  is  hereby,  discharged  firom  the  further  consideration 
thereof^  and  said  bill  is  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  Calendar  lor  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  in  its  regular  order. 


63d  Congbess,  )  8BFATB.  ( Mis.  Doc. 

2d  Session.      J  (    No.  137. 
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Apjol  6|  ISei.^-Ordered  tp  be  printod* 


Mr.  DoLPH  sabmitted  the  fidlowing 
RESOLUTION: 

Resolved^  That  the  GomYnittee  on  Public  BoildiDge^  and'  Gfontids,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  bill  (Seuate  Sixty-live)  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  public  building  at  Salem,  Oregon,  be,  and  is  hereby,  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  thereof,  and  said  bill  is  ordered 
to  be  placed  on  the  Calendar  for  consideratioD  by  the  Senate  in  its 
regular  order. 


63d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  (  Mis.  Doc. 

M  Session,      J  (    No.  138. 
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April  7,  1894. — Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


Mr.  Pbff£B  presented  the  following: 

SHE  OOIiUMBIA  SYSTEM  OF  QUESTION  BAUiOT  AND  VOTING. 

INTKODUOTION. 

The  most  important  step  that  can  be  taken  to  hasten  the  progress  of 
erecting  equitable  laws  for  the  whole  people  of  oar  land,  is  to  by  some 
means  ascertain  what  is  the  tcill  of  the  people  respecting  the  political 
qttestionaof  the  day,  so  as  each  separate  question  can  be  correctly  known 
to  the  public  at  all  times. 

To  effect  this  important  object,  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  be  by 
authority  of  the  State  under  special  laws  therefor  (which  must  first  be 
made  through  special  legislation),  or  whether  bj"  authority  of  an  organi- 
zation of  citizens  acting  under  shelter  of  the  laws  already  in  force. 

The  quickest  and  most  certain  way  to  achieve  success  regarding  this 
important  obJe<'.t  is  by  authority  of  an  organization  of  citizens  expressly 
formed  therefor. 

The  writer  does  pretend  to  claim  that  this  proposed  system  of  petition 
01*  question  balloting  or  voting  can  be  made  to  serve  in  elections  gen- 
eraUy,  untU  special  laws  shall  have  been  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  this,  or  some  similar  system ;  but,  until  then,  it  is  only  intended 
to  serve  in  question  ballot  elections,  under  and  by  authority  of  an 
organization  of  citizens.  This  system  is,  substantially,  an  improved 
plan  of  petition  for  ascertaining  the  public  sentiment  respecting  the 
political  issues  of  the  day  and  an  improved  plan  for  presenting  it  to 
the  voters  through  the  mail. 

The  improvement  in  the  petition  or  ballot  consisting  chiefly  in  pro- 
viding a  means  for  securing  both  the  aflirmatives  and  the  negatives 
respecting  a  number  of  questions  and  the  fundamental  sectional  parts 
of  each  question  separately,  and  be  upon  the  same  ballot,  and  provides 
for  the  voter  t9  vote  at  his  home  and  sending  his  ballot  or  petition 
through  the  mail  to  the  properly  organized  board  of  officers,  so  that  the 
voting  is  securely  secret. 

The  present  laws  are  sufficient  for  enabling  and  in  protecting  an 
organization  in  carrying  into  eftect  such  system  efficiently. 

Following  are  a  few  crude  and  brief  outliues  of  what  the  writer  thinks 
may  be  practical  suggestions: 

The  organization  may  have  recourse  to  the  great  register,  the  mail 
service,  and  all  of  the  advantages  available  which  are  the  product  of 
the  modern  developments  of  nature's  resources,  and  also  act  under 
shelter  of  the  laws  now  in  force.  The  reader  will  please  be  careful  to 
pfopcrly  distinguish  between  this  i)roi)osed  system  of  question  ballot- 
ing and  an  election  for  the  purpose  of  electing  public  officers. 
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The  solo  object  is  to  secure  the  Bentiment  of  the  voters  as  correctly 
as  it  is  possible,  that  the  same  may  be  kuowu  to  the  public  and  be  gen- 
erally published  as  is  the  current  prices  of  produce,  stocks,  bonds,  etc., 
so  that  the  political  organizations,  legislators,  and  the  people  may  act 
understandingly  in  endeavoring  to  sec^ure  equitable  laws  for  the  whole 
people.  Special  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  voice  of 
the  voters  so  as  to  be  correctly  and  publicly  known,  only  affords  no 
grounds  for  partisan  differences  and  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of 
every  legislator  to  aid  in  securing  said  information  for  the  people. 

I  propose  there  be  one  <^ question  ballot"  office  in  each  county,  ward 
(in  cities),  and  towns,  so  that  there  be  about  3,000  to  5,000  voters  to 
each  said  of&ce,  which  (it  is  intended)  will  be  by  authority  of  the  law, 
as  soon  as  si)ecial  legislation  can  be  had  therefor,  and  until  then  shall 
be  conducted  under  and  by  authority  of  an  association. 

Whether  by  authority  of  the  State  or  the  organization,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  annexed  proposed  "sample"  and  "voting"  question  ballots 
are  to  be  methodically  distributed,  through  the  mail,  ^m  said  question- 
ballot  office  to  the  voters,  so  that  each  and  every  voter  shall  receive,  in 
proper  time,  one  "sample"  and  one  "voting"  question  ballot. 

Every  voter  is  to  vote  in  the  room  where  he  lodges,  and  on  a  certain 
appointed  day  and  hour  of  the  day. 

The  duration  of  time  for  voting  may  be  limited  to  a  specified  number 
of  hours  or  of  days. 

The  voter  is  to  retire  to  his  lodging  room,  directly  from  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  witness  in  an  adjoining  room,  taking  with  him  a  "sample" 
ballot,  which  it  is  supposed  he  has  previously  erased  as  he  desires  to 
vote,  and  he  also  has  a  "voting"  ballot  not  erased,  nor  any  mark  upon 
it  that  would  distinguish  it  from  other  ballots  which  the  witness  is  to 
inspect  for  ascertaining  whether  there  are  any  marks  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  ballots. 

The  voter,  while  alone  in  his  lodging  room,  and  out  of  sight  of  any 
person  and  in  silence,  prepares  his  voting  ballot  by  erasing  according 
to  the  directions  provided  by  law,  or  by  the  order  of  the  organizations, 
and  when  he  folds  it  as  it  wa«  folded  when  he  received  it  from  the  said 
office  through  the  mail,  then  the  voter  returns  into  the  presence  of  the 
witness,  and  in  his  view  places  his  ballot  into  the  "  certificate  envelope" 
and  seals  it.  On  the  face  of  the  "certificate  envelope"  is  a  printed 
blank  certificate  which  the  voter  is  to  sign  to  certify  that  he  has  com- 
plied with  the  law  (or  rules  of  the  organization)  in  his  erasing  and 
inclosing  his  ballot  therein. 

The  witness  is  to  sign  said  certificate  also,  as  witness.  The  witness 
should  be  a  legal  voter  residing  in  the  same  voting  precinct  the  voter 
does. 

If  the  form  of  certificate  on  the  envelope  be  made  by  authority  of 
special  legislation  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  can  be  made  so  as  to  hold 
the  voter  and  also  the  witness  subject  to  penalty  for  being  false  to 
their  pledges  signed  by  each  severally  and,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
said  certificate  can  be  constructed  by  an  organization  so  as  to  hold 
either  the  voter  or  the  witness  subject  to  fine,  etc.,  for  the  violation  of 
his  pledge. 

As  soon  as  the  voter  has  properly  inclosed  the  ballot  into  the  certifi- 
cate envelope  in  the  presence  of  the  witness,  and  has  sealed  it,  healso, 
incloses  the  same  into  another  larger  envelope,  famished,  properly 
directed  and  postpaid  to  the  question  ballot  office. 

When  the  ballot  thus  prepared  and  inclosed  and  through  the  mail  is 
received  at  the  said  office  by  the  proper  officer  and  in  proper  specified 
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form,  iu  presence  of  an  election  board  of  officers,  said  proper  officer 
removes theoutsideenveloi)e from  the  certificateenvelope and destroysit. 

The  ^^certificate  envelope" is  clipped  at  one  end  npon  a  line,  so  that 
the  ballot  can  be  removed  withont  mutilating  either  the  ballot  or  the 
said  certificate. 

The  said  certificate  envelope,  with  the  said  signatures  of  the  voter 
and  witness  upon  its  face,  is  filed  away  in  packages  alphabetically. 

And  the  ballot,  without  being  unfolded,  is  put  away,  to  be  afterward 
transferred  to  the  tally  sheets  in  regular  order. 

John  A.  Ball, 
Orass  Valleyj  OaX. 


[Petition  to  head  and  form  a  part  of  a  ''Columbia  question  ballot/'] 

To  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  United  States  Congress  now 
convening : 

Whereas  all  worthy  citizens,  and  also  all  worthy  legislators  repre- 
senting the  people,  agree  that  it  is  the  purpose  ofthefiindamental  laws 
of  our  land  that  all  laws  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
thepeaple^  which,  practically,  means  that  the  miiiority  voice  of  the  voters 
should  be  the  basis  of  our  national  existence;  and 

Whereas  the  present  systems  governing  elections  are  such  as  do  not 
provide  a  means  by  which  the  sentiment  of  the  people  respecting  the  polit- 
ical issues  of  the  day  ca/n  ea<ih  he  separately  and  correctly  ascertained  so 
as  to  he  known  to  thepuhlic  nor  to  the  legislator:  Now,  therefore. 

We,  your  petitioners,  having  a  legal  right  to  the  elective  franchise, 

residing  in voting  precinct,  m (ward,  town,  or  township), 

county  of ,  and  State  of  ,  members  of  the  "Columbia 

Patriots,"  an  association  organized  for  the  purpose  of  correctly  ascer- 
taining and  for  enforcing  (by  all  honorable  means)  the  voice  of  the  voters 
of  our  land  respecting  political  questions j  do  each  of  us,  respectively,  and 
all  of  us,  collectively,  in  behalf  of  the  whole  people  of  our  land,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  "Columbia  Patriots,"  hereby  respectfully  petition 
your  honorable  body  to  grant  to  us  sach  legislation  respecting  the  sub- 
ject of  this  our  petition  as,  coupled  with  other  like  national  petitions, 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  majority  voice  of  the  voters  entitled  to  a 
voice  in  the  same  national  i>olitical  questions. 

[N.  B. — The  voter  in  signing  the  "certificate  envelope''  certifies  that  he  also  peti- 
tions as  above  expressed,  as  coupled  with  the  annexed  question  ballot.] 

^^  Example  Columhia  question  hallotJ* 
Section  1.— Protbgtivs  Tabiff. 


QmestUml, 


Article  A.  j 

i  Demanding  that  the  existing  laws  now  in  force  relating  to 
the  protective  tariff  remain  substantially  as  they  are. 


Qusitiont. 


!-*• lig'ainit- 


Article  B. 

Demanding  a  low  protective  tariff  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Wilson  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 
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^^  Example  Columbia  qtiestion  ballot^^ — Continued. 

Section  2. — ^Financb. 


Question  S, 

Abtigle  a. 
1  Demanding  a  graduated  income  tax. 

Question  4. 

I  vote JY®'.-;- 

^             (Against. 

Article  B. 
>  Demanding-a  gradnsted  estate  tax. 

QueetionS.                                                  Article  C. 

i 

I  Yote I  Affainst  '  1  ^®o^<^i^d>iiS  ^®  Government  to  issue  bonds  for,  etc 

Queetion  6. 

i-^ IKlia^t: 

Artiole  D. 
>  Demanding  a  free  and  onUmited  ooinage  of  silyer. 

Queetion  7. 

i-^ !IgLn.i: 

Artiolb  £• 

! 

Questions, 

I -"to IKhiit: 

Article  F. 

! 

Question  9. 
T^-r**4x            5  For 

Akiicle  G. 

1 

'-*« ilglinei: 

Articlk  H. 

^  Demanding  a  national  nirrency,  safo,  sonnd,  and  flexible, 
<      issned  by  tbe  (General  Government  only,  a  full  legal 
1  f     tender  for  aU  debts,  public  uud  private. 

'j^fuesfwon  a» 


I  vote 


J  For.... 
'  \  Against  .i  \     tions. 


ARnOLE  I. 

(  Demanding,  and  tbat  without  the  use  of  baulking  corpora- 


Question  li. 


Article  K. 


I  vote 


{'And  a  just,  equitable,  and  efficient  means  Of  distribution 
For J      to  the  people  at  a  tax  not  to   exceed  2  per  cent  per 
Against .   ]      annum  be  provided  as  set  forth  in  the  eubtreasury  plan 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  or  some  better  system. 
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^^ Example  Columbia  question  ballot^ — Continued. 
Section  2.— Ii^ancb— Continued. 


QueBtion  IS, 
^^^ tAgliMt". 


AsncLB  L. 

SAndy  by  payment  in  discharge  of  itfl  obligations  and  for 
pablic  improYementB. 


QV09ii9ll  14. 


I  Yote 


(For 

)  Against 


Articlb  M. 

>  Demanding  that  the  amount  of  circulating  medium  be 
)     speedily  increased  to  not  leas  than  $50  per  capita. 


Skction  8.— Finangb  and  Reclamation. 


QtcMtion  16, 


^  ^*^ 1  Aglinsi: 


Abticlb  a. 

'Demanding  that,  as  a  means  for  distributing  to  the  people 
the  national  currency  issued  by  the  Oovemmont,  a  suffl- 
oient  amount  of  money  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  "reclamation/'  that  is  to  say,  for  the  devel- 
opment of  nature's  resources  to  an  extent  commensurate 
with  the  best  interests  of  and  strictly  for  the  whole 
people. 


Queafumm 


I  vote. 


J  For 

(  Against. 


Article  B. 

Demanding  that,  when  the  circulating  medium  shaU  have 
attained  a  circulation  of  $25  per  capita,  then  the  only 
means  for  distributing  the  currency  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  by  payment  of  its  own  obligations, 
for  public  works,  and  for  the  execution  bf  ''reclama- 
tion'' in  all  its  branches  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people  as  may  be  adopted  and  approved  by  the  people 
from  time  to  time  in  the  future. 


Section  4.— Liquob  Traffic. 


Q^iuHonlJ. 


I  vote 


JFor.... 
( Against 


Article  A. 

(Demanding  that  the  laws  now  in  force  relating  to  the 
<  manufacturing  and  selling  alcoholic  liquors  remain  sub- 
(     stantially  as  they  are. 


Quettian  18, 

^^"^ {I^tart 


Article  B. 

>  Demanding  the  abolishment  of  the  manufacturing  and  sell- 
)     ing  of  alcoholic  liquors. 


QvMHon  19, 


I  vote 


<For.... 
\  Against 


Article  C. 

(  Demanding  that  the  liquor  traffic  be  regulated  by  local 
<  authority,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  our 
(     (California)  State  constitution. 


^pBeSWOll  3SU, 


I  vote 


(For 

I  Against 


Article  D. 


>  D^anding  the  nationalisation  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
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^'Example  Columbia  question  ballot^ — Continned. 
Section  4.— Liquor  TRAFFic—Oontinaed. 


Queiiion  tU 


I  vote 


(For.... 
( Against 


Article  £. 


(  Demanding  snch  laws  as  will  best  promote  and  protect  the 
<]  interests  of  manu factoring  and  of  selling  ^cohoUo  liq- 
(     uors. 


Question  BS, 


lYOte 


J  For 

'  )  Against 


Article  F. 


Section  6. — Elections. 


Quesiian  S3. 


Article  A. 

r  Demanding  that  the  laws  which  are  now  in  force  which 
I  govern  elections  shall  be  so  changed  and  amended  as  to 
\      provide  for  the  voter  to  vote  for  or  against  any  n  um ber  of 

political  questions    separately   on    the  one  ''question 

ballot." 


I  vote. 


(For 

( Against 


Question  24, 


I  vote. 


(For.... 
( Against 


Article  B. 

!  Demanding  that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  should 
be  deprived  of  the  elective  franchise  on  account  of  sex. 


I  vote. 


Question  26. 

(For.... 
{Against 


Article  C. 

(  Demanding  that  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
<  United  States  and  the  U.  S.  Senators  shall  be  elected 
(     by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 


Section  7. — Patents. 


Question  S6. 


I  vote 


(  For. 
Mgai 


Against. 


Article  A. 

Demanrlinj?  that  the  laws  now  in  force  relating  to  the 
Patent  Office  Department  remain  substautiiklly  as  they 
are. 


Questions?. 


I  vote. 


For..... 

Against. 


Article  B. 

'Demanding  that  the  laws  governing  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office  Department  be  so  changed  and  amended  as  to  pro- 
vide for  abolishing  the  right  for  the  inventor  or  his 
assignee  to  monopolize  in  the  manufacturing,  selling,  or 
using  of  any  patented  article,  etc.,  for  which  patents 
shall  be  issued  after  the  date  such  law  shall  have  been 
enacted ;  and,  also,  to  provide  a  sybtem  that  will  better 
serve  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  to  effect  awarding 
the  inventor  more  just  compensation  for  the  benefits  he 
bestows  upon  mankind. 
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Explanations  respiting  ike  ''  Q^Miion  hallot," 

It  18  intended  that  the  voter  shall  erase  one  or  the  other  of  the  words  ''for*'  or 
'against"  at  the  left  of  each  question,  so  that,  by  omittins  the  erased  words,  each 
question,  as  voted  and  when  read,  will  express  the  will  of  toe  voter. 

On  the  back  of  the  sample  ballot,  in  fine  plain  printing,  the  fall  meaning  of  each 
separate  question  shall  be  printed  so  as  to  enable  the  voter  to  understand  clearly 
the  full  meaning  of  each  and  every  question  separately  as  presented  by  advocat'OS 
and  oppoHers,  and  he  should  have  a  reasonable  time,  daring  which  he  may  be  about 
his  daily  vocations  and  yet  may  have  sufficient  time  and  opportunity  for  examining 
into  each  question  and  with  due  deliberation  do  the  erasing  on  the  sample  ballot  cor- 
rectly according  to  his  will  and  intent. 

The  sample  ballot  has  the  printing  on  its  back  and  is  of  plain  paper; 
the  proper  ballot  is  without  printing  on  the  back  and  is  of  colored 
paper. 

The  constitution  of  the  Columbia  Patriots  is  to  provide  that  each 
political  faction  may  control  the  construction  of  the  question  they  each 
advocate. 

For  example,  the  Prohibitionists  to  construct  the  question  on  prohi- 
bition, and  also,  the  advocates  of  local  option,  the  nationalization  of 
the  liquor  traffic  and  the  advocates  favoring  the  manufacturing  and 
selling  of  liquors,  respectively,  each  have  the  control  of  constructing 
the  questions  each  advocates. 

aSNEBAL  BBMABKS. 
*•  The  will  of  the  people  is  the  law  of  the  landJ' 

This  familiarly  quoted  maxim,  having  reference  to  our  system  of 
free  government,  is  generally  accepted  as  being  literally  true — that  is 
to  say,  the  '^majority  voice  of  the  voters"  is  the  basis  of  our  national 
existence. 

If  this  expression  of  sentiment  is  practically  trucj  then  the  legislators, 
who  are  in  fiict  elected  by  the  people  to  represent  the  people,  in  order 
to  do  so  must  necessarily  first  know  what  the  sentiment  of  the  voters 
is  respecting  each  separate  measure  when  pending  before  any  legisla- 
tive body  to  be  made  into  law. 

The  writer  claims  that  said  sentiment  (the  will)  of  the  people  is  not 
at  any  time  known,  nor  does  our  present  systems  of  election  provide 
for  ascertaining  the  same. 

So  long  as  the  '<  people's  constitutional  methods  of  expression  at  the 
polls"  remain  as  now,  and  do  not  better  provide  means  for  the  voter  to 
express  his  sentiment  concerning  any  one  and  every  separate  political 
question  than  for  him  to  vote  for  one  or  the  other  of  several  party 
platforms,  each  containing  many  different  measures,  so  long  will  the 
legislator  and  the  public  continue  to  be  in  ignorance  respecting  each 
and  all  political  questions  of  the  day. 

Therefore  the  foundation  of  our  nation's  existence  can  not  be  really 
as  claimed  nor  in  keeping  with  the  sentiment  of  the  above-quoted 
maxim. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  present  unsettled  and  distressing  condi- 
tions of  our  nation  would  not  now  exist  if  the  legislator  and  the  public 
at  all  times  correctly  knew  the  sentiment  of  the  people  respecting  the  prin- 
cipal political  issues  of  the  day.  He  does  not  believe  that  any  legislator, 
nor  any  other  citizen  of  our  whole  nation,  knows  the  correct  sentiment 
of  the  voters,  affirmatively  or  negatively,  respecting  any  bill  now  before 
Congress  nor  of  either  of  the  fundamental  parts  of  either  bill. 
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But  he  does  believe  that  the  Master  has  graciously  and  abundantly 
given  mankind  the  opportunities  (through  the  recent  developments  of 
natui*e's  resources)  which,  if  properly  utilized,  would  afford  means  by 
which  the  said  sentiment  of  the  voters  could  be  ascertained  almost  as 
quickly  as  that  of  one  man. 

Our  forefathers  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  even  fifty  years  ago  our 
fathers  and  brothers  had  no  better  means  to  secure  quick  traveling 
and  quick  transportation  of  intelligence  than  the  old  stage  coach  afforded, 
but  within  the  last  fifty  years  wonderftil  progress  has  been  achieved  in 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  nature.  The  old  stage  coach,  as  a 
means  for  quick  travel,  has  been  improved  by  from  ten  to  fifty  fold,  and 
in  respect  to  the  transportation  of  intelligence,  time  has  practically 
been  dispensed  with;  for  now  men  talk  to  each  other  as  if  in  each  other's 
presence,  although  they  may  be  a  thousand  miles  separated. 

Any  legislator  may  now  go  to  the  telephone  and  call  for  some  lead- 
ing political  party  manager  to  come  to  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  that 
he  may  ask  for  advice  respecting  some  measure  x>^nding  before  the 
legislative  body  of  which  he  is  a  member,  but,  there  are  no  provisions 
made  for  the  legislator  to  call  on  the  voters,  collectively,  for  their 
advice. 

If  the  sentiment  of  the  voters  respecting  the  principal  political  issues  of 
the  day  were  at  all  times  known  to  the  public,  would  it  not  be  an  improve- 
ment on  our  present  systems  which  do  not  all  provide  for  ascertaining 
the  sentiment  of  the  voters,  not  even  on  a  single  political  issue  t 

There  is  no  doubt  about  such  improved  conditions  being  attainable, 
if  proper  endeavor  was  made  therefor,  by  authority,  of  an  organization. 
l*he  writer  believes  that  until  the  said  sentiment  of  the  people  is 
known  and  legislation  is  had  in  accordance  with  said  sentiment,  there 
will  not  be  any  substantial  abatement  respecting  the  rigors  of  our 
countr}''s  present  calamitious  crisis. 

For  the  public  to  know  said  sentiment  is  the  first  and  most  essen- 
tial object  to  be  sought  for  at  this  perilous  hour,  and  when  secured 
nine-tenths  of  the  battle  is  won  to  secure  legislation  that  will  cause  a 
general  restoration  to  permanent  prosperity. 

Under  the  present  demoralizing  conditions  our  country  is  now  in  it  is 
too  late  to  depend  upon  securing  special  legislation  for  providing  means 
for  ascertaining  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  or  to  advance  in  any  other 
form  to  restore  the  Government  into  tiie  hands  of  the  people.  Because 
of  the  averseness  to  such  principles  on  the  part  of  the  few  who  have 
the  greatest  portion  of  influence  in  legislation  to  first  secure  special 
laws  through  Congress  and  the  legislatures  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  said  sentiment,  there  would  be  cause>d  much  time  wasted  in 
political  fighting  and  the  success  respecting  securing  said  object  would 
be  endangered;  therefore  it  can  be  best  and  quickest  achieved  under 
authority  of  an  organization.  Keither  is  special  legislation  necessary  for 
securing  the  voice  of  the  voters,  if  solely  for  the  information  of  the  pub- 
lic, which  can  be  done  under  authority  of  an  organization. 

While  the  Master  has  within  the  last  fifty  years  so  graciously  and 
abundantly  blessed  mankind  in  giving  him  the  knowledge  that  enables 
him  to  unlock  the  storehouses  of  nature,  so  as  to  have  benefited  man- 
kind in  so  many  ways  that  He  has  done,  especially  in  the  advancement 
in  the  production  of  wealth,  why  is  it  that  the  political  systems  under- 
lying and  being  the  basis  of  our  national  existence  have  not  been 
changed  and  improved  for  the  better  at  the  same  ratio  of  advancement 
that  has  been  made  in  producing  wealth t 
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SOME     SUaaESTIONS    BEGABDINa    THE     BEGINNING    OF    PBAOTIOAL 
WOBK  AFTEB  THE  OBGANIZATION  HAS  BEEN  OOMPLETBD. 

This  proposed  system  will  be  protected  by  letters  patent,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing"  for  an  association  to  own  and  control  the  use 
thereof  J  so  as  to  secure  its  use  for  tbe  purpose  it  has  been  originated. 

When  the  by-laws  have  been  adopted  and  the  association  is  other- 
wise complete,  so  as  to  provide  chartering  State  branches,  provisions 
be  made  fbr  one  question  ballot  office  in  each  county,  ward,  and  town, 
so  as  to  provide  one  such  office  to  about  3,000  to  5,000  voters. 

There  are  to  be  estimates  made  respecting  the  costs  per  voter  for 
holding  one  such  (so  called)  election,  which  expense  the  writer  thinks 
will  be  under  10  cents  per  capita. 

Then,  through  some  systematic  plan,  solicit  fands  to  begin  practical 
operations,  and  as  soon  as  enough  money  shall  have  been  received 
to  effect  such  an  election  in  a  single  county,  ward,  or  town  then  the 
county,  ward,  or  town  whose  citizens  shall  have  contributed  the  most 
liberally  as  to  numbers  shall  be  entitled  to  the  necessary  funds  to  con- 
duct an  (so-called)  election  under  this  system  of  question  balloting. 

Every  county,  ward,  or  town  whose  citizens  to  the  number  of  10  or 
more  legal  voters  shall  petition  to  the  national  department  at  Wash- 
ington (if  there  be  no  Stat«  branch  established  in  their  State)  and  the 
petitioners  will  satisfactorilly  vouch  that  they  have  already  or  will  fur- 
nish sufficient  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  one  (so-called)  election, 
and  with  the  x>etition  there  accompany  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  2 
cents  per  each  voter  in  their  respective  county,  ward,  or  town,  they 
shall  be  granted  a  charter  and  also  be  furnished  the  necessary  number 
of  ^< sample"  and  '^ voting"  question  ballots  for  conducting  one  such 
election. 

By  this  method,  as  the  funds  are  procured,  to  permit  the  so-called 
elections  to  be  conducted  in  each  county,  ward,  and  town  in  the  Union, 
beginning  with  the  moat  liberal  supporters  of  the  system  until  every 
voter  in  the  Union  shall  have  voted,  or  had  a  chance  to  have  voted,  to 
express  his  sentiments  on  the  speciked  issues  in  the  ballot,  which  he 
does  in  this  secret  system. 

The  reader  will,  I  trust,  not  fail  to  see  the  utility  of  the  patent  or 
copyright  to  shut  off  dishonest  voting  and  wrong  appropriation  of  the 
system. 

John  A.  Ball, 
Orass  Valley  J  Oai. 

WashingtoNi  March  2i^  1894. 


53d  Conobess,  >  SENATE.  i  Mis.  Boo. 

0/7  Sfifi.9iov.      S  (No.  139. 


IS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES* 


April  9,  1894. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Allen  submitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Resolved^  That  on  Monday,  June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
four,  at  two  o'clock  postmeridian,  general  debate  on  the  bill  (H.  K.  4864) 
to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes,  shall  cease  and  the  Senate  shall  begin  the  considera- 
tion of  said  bill  and  the  amendments  thereto  under  the  five-minute 
rule,  and  that  on  Thursday,  the  seventh  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-four,  at  two  o'clock  postmeridian,  the  final  vote  shall  be 
taken  by  the  Senate  on  said  bill. 


53d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doo, 

3d  Session.      ]  (    No.  140. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATSa 


April  9, 1894.— Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Balee  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Mills  submitted  the  following 
RESOLUTION; 

Besolvedj  That  Bale  XXII  be  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Rule  XXII. 

PBEOEDENOE   OF  MOTIONS. 

When  a  question  js  pending  no  motion  shall  be  received  but — 

To  adjourn, 

To  adjourn  to  a  day  certain,  or  that  when  the  Senate  adjourn,  it 
shall  be  to  a  day  certain, 

To  take  a  recess. 

To  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Executive  business. 

To  lay  on  the  table, 

For  the  previous  question, 

To  postpone  indefinitely. 

To  postpone  to  a  day  certain, 

To  commit. 

To  amend; 
Which  several  motions  shall  have  precedence  as  they  stand  arranged : 
and  the  motions  relating  to  adjournment,  to  take  a  recess,  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Executive  business,  to  lay  on  the  table,  and  for 
the  previous  question  shall  be  decided  without  debate.  And  when 
any  proposition  shall  have  been  considered  by  the  Senate  for  ten  days, 
and  a  motion  for  the  previous  question  shall  be  made,  it  shall  not  be 
in  order  for  the  President  to  entertain  iiny  other  motion,  except  one 
motion  to  adjourn,  until  the  subject  matter  upon  which  the  previous 
question  is  moved  shall  be  finally  disposed  of  by  the  Senate. 


63d  GoNaRESS, )  SENATE,  ( Mis.  Doc. 

M  Session.      J  )    Ko.  141. 


nr  THE  SBUATB  OP  THE  UinTED  STATES. 


ArmL  XO,  ia9i.— Ordered  to  be  pru^t^ 


l£r.  AUiEN  snbmittod  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Besohedj  That  the  Secreta,r;  of  the  Interior  be,  and  l»e  is  hereby, 
directed  and  required  to  inform  the  Senate  of  thd  names  and  post-office 
address  of  all  pensioners  of  the  Government  whose  pensions  have 
been  suspended  or  canceled  since  the  fourth  day  of  March,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  the  cause  of  such  suspension  or  cancel- 
lation. 


o3d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doc. 

2d  Session.      J  (    No.  142. 


DT  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Apbil  10,  1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Quay  submitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Resolvedy  That  the  Senate  will  hold  a  session  on  Saturday,  twentyt 
first  instant,  from  twelve  o'clock  noon  until  one  post  meridian,  to  hear 
a  committee  of  the  workingmen's  organizations  of  the  United  States  in 
o[>position  to  the  bill  (House  Representatives  Numbered  Forty-eigh- 
hundred  and  sixty-four),  entitled  "An  act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  x)ro- 
vide  revenue  for  the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes." 


53d  Congress, 


! 


SENATE. 


( Mis.Do<;. 
\   No.  143. 


nr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 


Apbil  10, 1894. — Ordered  to  be  printed* 


Mr.  Vest  presented  the  following 


BTATEBflENT  OF  THE  SUPERVISINa  ARCHITECT  OF  THE 

URT  DBPARTBffENT  RELATIVE  TO  PUBLIC  BUILDINaS 


List  of  completed  buildingsj  giving  cost  of  site  and  constr'iictionj  and  also 
any  extension  or  important  repairs  specially  appropriated  f or j  under  the 
control  of  the  office  of  the  Supervising  Architect, 


Location. 


Title  of  building. 


Cost 


Aberdeen,  KIm 

Albeny.K.Y 

Alexandria,  Ya 

AngnstAfGa 

Angnsta,  Me 

Anetin,Tex 

Anbum,  N.  T. .........< 

Astoria,  Ores 

Abingdon,  Va 

Atlanta,  Q« 

Do 

Aalievi]]e,y,C 

Alaska,  lisir  Island. . . 
Alaska,  Sand  Point ..  .. 

Bath,  Me , 

Bangor,  Me , 

Barnstable,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md , 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Belfiwtt  Me 

Bingbamton,  N.  T , 

Boston,  Mass 

Do 

Boise  CltT,  Idaho 

Bristol,  B.  I 

Bnifido,  nr.  Y , 

Borlinijlton,  Yt 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Bridgeport,  Conn ., 

Brownsville,  Tex 

Cairo,  in 

Do 

Osstfne,  Me 

Canon  City,  l^er 

Do 

Charleston,  W.  Ya...... 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Do 

Charlotte,  K.C 

Do 

Chioago,  lU 

Do.'.'."."!".'.'""!."! 

Chelsea,  Mass , 


Court-house,  post-office,  etc 

Custom-house  and  post-office 

do 

Court-house  and  post-office 

Post-office,  court-oonse,  etc 

Court-house  and  nost-office 

Post-office,  court-noiue,  etc 

Custom-house,  etc 

Court-house,  post-office,  eto 

Court-house  and  post-offioe 

Bxtension 

Court-house  and  post-office 

>Cnstom-hou8es 

Custom-honse  and  post-office 

do 

do 

Custom-house 

Appraisers'  stores 

Court-house 

Marine  hospital 

Post-offioe,  court-house,  etc 

Custom-house  and  post-office 

Post-office  and  oourt-house 

Custom-house 

Post-office  and  subtreasury 

Assay  office 

Custom-house  and  post-offioe 

do 

do 

Post-offioe,  eto 

Post-offioe 

Court-house,  onstom-house,  eto 

Marine  hospital 

Cnstom-house  and  post-office 

do 

Braneh  mint,  including  original  oost  of  machinery. 

Conrt-honse,  post-office,  eto 

do 

dnh-honse 

Cnstom-honse 

Assav  office 

Court-house  and  post-office 

Custom-house  and  subtreasury 

Msrine  hospital 

AppraiMers  stores 

Marine  hospital 


$78,763.28 

779, 265. 21 

73, 913. 64 

143.856.53 

195. 761. 21 

185,767.52 

190,  648. 01 

74,  986. 28 

86,810.50 

273. 734. 60 

135,000.00 

100,000.00 

14,896  85 

99,830.23 

99, 512. 18 

35,933.71 

759,484.02 

271,672.61 

210,176.07 

121,670.84 

2,075,848.91 

35,983.26 

142.269.76 

1,064,346.76 

5,952.218.31 

77,252.90 

2G,  535. 76 

105,839.09 

52,464.01 

1,913.504.12 

150,000.00 

55,000.00 

91,237.13 

281,044.14 

3,750.00 

426,787.68 

146,000.00 

80,029.40 

(*) 

2,826,592.84 

46,672.97 

92,000.00 

6,812,601.36 

427, 560. 57 

405, 000. 00 


*  Ujed  as  a  oonrt-house  until  destroyed  b^  eKc\3M|;fti2k!a« 


PUBLIC    HUILDINGS. 
LUt  of  oampleted  buildingM,  gMmg  co»i  of  tite  and  oonitructUm,  eto. — Contiimad. 


Looatiion. 


Clnoinnati,  Ohio 

Do 

Cleyeland,  Ohio 

Do 

Colombtis.  Ohio 

Conncil  Blaffs,  Iowa. 

Columbia,  S.  G 

CoTington,  Ky 

Conoonl,  N.  H 

Clarksburg,  W.  Ya.. 
Chandeleur  Island. .. 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn .. 

Danyille,  Va 

Da,aas,  Tex 

Des  Moiues,  Iowa  . . . 
Denver,  Colo 

Do 

Davion,  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mioh 

Do 

Dover,  Del 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Brie,  Pa 

Do 

EvBDBville,  Ind 

Do 

Ellsworth,  Me 

Ellis  l8Uind,N.Y... 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Fall  ^i ver,  Mass 

Frankfort,  Kv 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . . . . 

Fort  Soott,  Kans 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

Do 

Fort  Monroe,  Va .... 

Galena,  111 

Galveston,  Tex 

Do 

Grand  Kapids.  Mich. 
Greensboro,  K.  C... 
Gloucester,  Mass .... 
Georgetown,  D.  C  ... 

Greenville,  S.  C 

Hartford,  Conn 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Hairisonburg,  Ta. . . . 

Hannibal,  Mo 

Helena,  Mont 

Huntsville,  Ala 

Houston,  Tex 

Hobok^n,  N.  J 

Indianapolis,  Ind . . . . 

Jackson,  Miss 

Jackson,  Tenn 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Jefferson,  Tex 

JTefferson  Citv,  Mo... 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Kansas  Citv,  Mo 

Kenne)>eo,  Me 

Key  West,  Fla 

Do 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

KnoxviUe,  Tenn 

I4i  Crosae,  Wis 

Lexington,  Ky 

Linoom.  Kebr 

Irouisviile,  Ky 

Do 

Do 

LitUeBock,  Ark. ... 
Leavenworth,  Kans . 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Lancaat6r,Fa 


TtOeof  bnildlBg. 


Custom-honae  and  poat-of&oe 

Marine  hospital 

Custom-house,  etc 

Marine  hospital 

Court-house,  poet-office,  etc 

Post-office 

Court-house  and  poatoffioe 

do 

Post-office,  court-house,  etc 

Coprt-house,  post-office,  etc , 

gnarantine  station 
Durt-houseand  post-office.  (Leaseof  portion  of  county 
court-house  i>erpetual,  in  consideration  of  payment 
of.) '. 


Court-house,  post-offioe,  etc  . . 
do , 

Court-houae,  post-office,  eto.*. 
Court-house  uid  post-office... 
Mint 


Court-house,  post-office,  etc . 

Post-office 

Custom-house,  eto 

Marine  hospital 

Post-office 

CiiaUnu-house  and  poet-offioe 
do 


Custom-house,  poat-offioe,  eto 

Marine  hospital 

Custom-house  and  post-offioe 

do 

Imm  i  gration  station 

Court-house,  post-office,  and  custom-house 

Cnstom-house  and  post-office 

Court-house  and  post-offioe 

do 

do 

Court-house,  post-offioe,  eto 

U.S.  jail 

Post-office 

Custom-house  and  post-offioe 

Custom-house  (old) 

Custom-house  (new) 

Court-bouse  and  post-offioe 

Court-house,  post-office,  etc 

Custom-house  and  post-offioe 

do 

Court-house  and  post-office 

Cnstom-house  and  poet-<^oe 

Post-office,  eto 

Court-house,  post-office,  etc :. 

Post-office 

Assay  office..... 

Court-house  and  post-offioe -. 

Post-office,  eto 

Post-office .., 

Court-house  and  post-office  (and  additional  land). 

Court-house  and  post-office -. . . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Post-office .;... 

Custom-house,  post-office,  etc 

Custom  house  and  postK>ffice ^ 

Marine  hospital i....... 

Court-house,  post-offioe,  eto ;,.. 

do .."... 

Court-house  and  post-office ......^.. 

Court-house,  post-office,  etc 

Poet-office,  etc 

Court-house  and  post-office ....^. 

Custom-house,  etc ^ 

Court-house,  post-office,  etc 

Marine  hospital 

Court-house,  post*offioe,  etc 

, do ....i. 

do .* 

Post-offioe 


Oost. 


W. 
168, 

W, 
321. 
246. 
412, 
294, 
227, 
115, 

88, 


418. 8S 
988.70 
236.30 
703.66 
360.76 
714. 70 
180.17 
891.49 
141.42 
713.18 
068.82 


30,000.00 
275, 000. 00 
112,290.56 
140,632.  §9 
232. 023.  U 

93, 377. 60 
635, 000. 00 
161, 200. 00 
206,r33.00 
101,258.64 

61,819.42 
194,687.90 

29,  OUO.  00 
252,248.55 

09,960.94 
334, 381. 77 

23.060.77 
642,000.00 
100,837.45 
524,427.51 
131, 236. 15 
230,  707. 63 
100,357.80 
115. 854. 28 

48,204.80 

77,872.44 

114,359.82 

280,581.71 

811,400.08 

66,017.43 

49,858.32 

60,868.15 

102,000.00 

846,802.31 

319,984.02 

112,877.10 

135,991.78 

60,048.18 

06,508.00 

87,867.70 

r5,ooo.oo 

363,335.03 
114,967.08 

67,780.194 
180,558.40 

46,188.38 
163,360.83 

76,000.00 

373,715.05 

2, 576. 06 

25,600.00 
111,000.00 
157,873.02 
308,683.13 
146,174.47 
144,023.36 
108.680.83 
968,140.75 
1,243,001.75 

67,024.61 
261. 120. 18 
179,283.37 
134,408.86 

00,779.80 


*  Extension  to  this  building  now  in  course  of  erection. 
fold  building  (frame)  on  Government  reservation. 


PUBLIC   BUILDINGS. 
Li9t  of  completed  httilding$,  giving  oo$i  of  Hie  and  construction,  etc, — Continued. 


Looatlon. 


Los  Ansele*,  Cal ..... 

MacoD,  Ga 

liacblaB,  Me 

MadiBon.Wis 

Memphla,  Tenn 

l)o 

Middletown,  Conn . . . , 

MUwaukee,  Wis 

Mobile,  Ala 

Do 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Minneapolis,  Minn — 
Manchester,  N.  ^ . . . . , 

Montpelior,  Vt 

Marquette,  Mich 

Monroe,  La 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Kew  Albany,  Ind 

New  lif^foTO,  Mam.. , 

Do 

Newlmryport.  Mans.. 
New  Haven,  Conn  — 
New  London,  Onn . . . 
Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 
New  Orleans,  La 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Newport,  R.  I 

New  York,  N.Y 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sorfolk,Va 
?rric<»kc%  N.  C 

OgdenHbnre,  N.  Y — 

Cmiaha,  Nebr 

Oswego,  N.  Y 

Opolonsas,  La 

Oxford,  Miss , 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

Owennboro.  Ky 

Ottnmwa,  Iowa 

Parkersbojrg,  W.  Va., 

Padneah,  Kv ■ 

Plattsbnrg,  "N.  Y 

Pensacola,  Fla 

Peoria,  111 

Petersburg,  Ya 

Pittsbnrg,  Pa 

PhlladelphiA,  Pa 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Poaghkeepsie,  N.  Y.. 
Portsmoath,  N.  H .... 
Portland,  Me 

Do 

Do 

Portamonth,  Ohio .... 

Portland,  Oreg 

Port  Huron,  Sfich.... 


Port  Townsend,  Wash. 

Do; 

Providence,  K.  I 

Do 

3nlncy,DlB 
Aleigh.N.C 

Richmond,  Ya 

Rockland,  Me 

Rutland,  Vt 

Beadinff.  Pa 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Santa  Fe.  N.Mex 

St.  Augustine,  Fla 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Do 

Do 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . . . 


Title  of  building. 


Conrt-honse,  pott-offloe,  etc 

do 

Custom-house  and  i>08t-offlce 

Court-house  and  iwat-offlce 

Custom-house,  oourt-house,  and  post-ofHoe. 

Marine  hospital 

Custom-house  and  post-office 

do 

do 

Marine  hospital 

Court-house,  post-office,  etc 

Post-office 

Post-office,  court-honse.  etc 

do 

Court-house,  post-office,  etc 

do 

Custom-house  and  post-office 

Court-house  and  post-office 

Custom-house  and  post-office 

Custom-house,  etc 

Custom-house  and  post-offioo 

do 

do 

Court-honse,  post-offioe,  etc 

Custom-house  and  po8tK>fflce 

Old  marine  hospital 

New  marine  hospital 

Branch  mint 

8narantine  wttrehouse  (rented) 
nstom-house  and  post  office 

Custom-house 

Subtreasnry 

Assay  office 

Courthouse  and  post-office 

Barge  office 

Custom-house  and  post-offioe 

Mnrine  hospital 

Custom-house  and  {lOst-office 

do 

, do ^ 

Court-house  and  poAt  office 

Custom-house,  post-office,  etc 

do 

Post  -office,  etc 

Post-office 

Court-honse  and  post-office 

Post-office,  court-hous**,  etc 

Custom-house  and  post-office 

Court-house,  post-office,  etc 

Post-offices  oourt-house,  etc 

Custom  -house 

Court-honse  and  post-office 

do 

Mint 


Cost. 


Appraiser's  stores 

Custom-house,  eto 

Post-office 

Custom-house  and  post-office . 

Custom-house 

Court-house  and  post-office  . . . 

Marine  hospital 

Post-office 

Custom-house  and  post-office  . 
Custom-house  and  post-office. 

Marine  hospital 

Custom-house,  poet-office,  eto. 
Custom-house  and  post-office. 

Appraisers  stores 

Post-offioe,  court-house,  eto . . . 
Court-honse  and  post-Office. . . 

Custom-house,  eto 

do 

Court-house  and  post-offioe. . . 

Post-office 

Court-house,  post-office,  etc. . . 

Court-house,  etc 

Court-liouse  and  post-office  . . . 
Customhouse  and  post-office  . 

Custom-houso  (old) 

Mariue  hospital 

Custom-house,  etc 

Custom-house 


.000.90 
,  825. 33 
,  766. 00 
,968.68 
,500.00 
,2*J1.01 
,  676. 04 
,  261. 79 
,564.98 
,400.00 
,  410. 99 
,192.77 
,059.02 
, 694. 49 
,930.57 
,906.17 
.  184. 44 
,973.98 
,190.00 
,  4U0. 00 
,188.50 
,643.50 
,000.00 
',  490. 06 
,824.40 
,  118. 50 
,  506. 76 
,548.55 
,  044. 12 
,600.00 
,  301. 53 
,  301. 75 
,  358. 75 
,  417. 88 
.902.40 
,403.76 
,927.07 
,750.58 
,006.96 
,977.98 
,359.10 
,  737. 84 
,  364. 21 
,  397. 95 
,  139. 70 
,900.43 
,  109. 48 
.  425. 17 
,791.94 
,368.14 
,664.88 
,600.00 
,144.89 
.142.60 
,675.04 
1, 031. 02 
,34L57 
,  616. 91 
,481.08 
.714.64 
.  957. 50 
,  921. 00 
,  .3.32. 20 
,958.84 
.000.00 
,000.00 
,  .'23. 32 
,504.00 
,529.60 
,  617. 40 
,094.72 
,828.11 
,  224. 48 
.  991. 70 
.500.00 
,  240. 50 
.  515. 43 
,  737. 33 

528.  U87. 08 
86.  288. 40 

445. 355.  51 


9158 
127 

25 
849 
520 

75 

15 
174 
894 

51 
160 
041 
251 
159 
104 

72 
443 
102 
149 

30 

23 
183 

18 

110 

4,221 

510 

99 
327 

40 

10 

1,441 

1,199 

713 

9,058 

843 

217 

0 

228 

362 

125 

48 

66 
102 

49 

42 
240 
202 

71 
206 
294 

99 
1,909 
6,115 
281 
632 
370 
110 
164 
685 
397 

96 

74 
880 
246 

18 
240 
249 

10 
179 
849 
475 
144 

72 
169 
589 
142 

14 
6.055 


PUBLIC   BUILDINGS. 
lAii  of  computed  buildingB,  giving  oo8t  of  HU  and  oonstruotUm,  eto.— Continned. 


Loeatioii. 


San  Franoisoo,  Cal 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

St.  Joseph,  Ko 

Salem,  Mass 

SaTannahf  Ga 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

SpriDgfield,  ni , 

Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y 

Sprin^eld,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Mass 

STTaonse,  N.  Y , 

SnreTeport,  La , 

San  Antonio,  Tex , 

Sedalia,Ko 

Statesville,  N.  C 

Texarkana,  Ark. -Tex . . . . , 

Terre  Haute,  Ind , 

Toledo,  Ohio , 

Tyler,  Tex 

Trenton,  K.J 

Topeka.  Kans , 

Utica,N.  Y 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass... 

Yicksbnrg.  Miss , 

Waco,  Tex 

Waldoboro,  Me , 

Washington,  D.  C 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Wilmington,  Del.. 
Wilmington,  K.C. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Windsor,  Vt: 

WilliarasTrort,  Pa . 
Winona,  Minn . . . . 
Wichita,  Kans.... 
Wisoassett,  Me . . . 


Total 

Wat6rtown,N.Y 


Total 


Title  of  boildinif. 


Marine  hospital 

Old  appraisers  stores 

Kew  appraisers  atorea , 

Branch  mint 

Subtreasorj ^ 

Post-office .- ., 

Castom-hoase  and  iKwt-office .* , 

do 

do 

Conrt-hoose  and  post-offioe 

do 

Post-offlce,  etc , 

.;....do 

Post-office,  ooort-honse,  etc z. 

do 

Court-honse,  post-office,  etc 

Post-office , 

Court*honse  and  post-offioe 

Conrt-house  and  post-offioe 

Post-offioe,  etc 

Cnstom-hoose,  oonrt-house,  ete , 

Court-honse  and  post«ffloe 

do 

do 

Custom-house  and  post-office 

Marine  hospital,  transferred  from  Light- House  Board  . . 

Conrt-house,  post-offioe,  and  custom-house 

Court-house,  post-office,  etc 

Custom-house  and  post-offloe 

Treasury  Department 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 

Winder  building,  transferred  from  War  Department. . . . 

Building  southwest  comer  B  and  Kew  Jersey  avenue 

S  W.,   occupied  by  Coast  and  Marlne-Hoapitar  Service . . 

Building  northwest  comer  B  and  New  Jersey  avenue 

NW.,  use  of  Congress  and  Executive  Departments. 
Building  ad.joining  southwest  comer  B  and  New  Jersey 

avenue  SiB.,  Coast  Survey. 

Custom-house,  etc 

Custom-house  and  post-office 

do *. 

Marine  hospital 

Wharf  and  warehouse .' 

Post-offioe,  cnstom-hoase,  etc 

Court-house  and  post-office 

Court-house,  postH>ffice,  etc 

do 

Post-office,  court-house,  etc 

Custom-house  and  post-office 


Goat 


•74, 
93, 
840, 
2,232, 
4Jfl, 
361, 

19, 
170, 

74, 
316, 

27, 
144. 
150, 
378, 
109, 
209, 

48, 

77, 
109, 
184, 
440, 

56. 
409, 
296, 
413, 

«. 

100, 

108. 

24. 

6,166, 

464, 


316.64 
566.76 
000.00 
512.15 
238.56 
200.00 
271.77 
604.56 
987.16 
804.85 
099.31 
790.00 
000.00 
440.78 
47L56 
953.87 
292.88 
500.00 
975.74 
154.34 
203.49 
784.10 
758.19 
028.54 
499.56 
034.65 
413.07 
682.17 
324.68 
141.40 
850.25 


275,000.00 

188,000.00 

156,000.00 

117,118.64 

43,060.84 

55,000.00 

43,897.44 

25, 115. 50 

197,  U6.  U 

76,047.32 

221,906.15 

150,848.68 

207,763.70 

32,257.26 


Post-office 


109,723,362.97 
74,826.00 


109,796,107.97 


Number  of  bnfldinga  261,  ezolaaiTe  of  iimdry  buildings  in  Alaska  Tenitory. 
Mat  22, 1898. 


List  of  buildinga  now  on  ike  hook$  of  the  Supervieing  Arehiteet,  Dreaeury  Department, 
embracing  buildinge  not  commenced  and  those  in  course  of  erection,  giving  limit  of  ooet 
under  existing  legislation  and  total  amount  appropriated. 


Looation. 


Akron,  Ohio. 
Alaska 


Alexandria,  La. . . 
Allegheny,  Fa.... 

Ashland,  Wis 

Atchison,  Kans . . 

Aurora,  111 

BMton  Bongs,  La. 


Titla. 


Post-office 

Public  buildings,  "construction,  repair,  and 
preservation." 

Post-office 

do 


.do 

do 

.do 

.do 


Limit  of  cost. 


$76,000.00 
21,000.00 

60,000.00 
425, 000. 00 
100, 000. 00 
100, 000. 00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 


Amount  ap- 
propri^M^ 

$76,000.00 
21,000.00 

60,000.00 
260,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.09 
100,000.09 
100,969.09 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 
LUi  of  huildinga  now  on  the  hooks  of  the  Supervising  Archiieei,  etc, — Continuod. 


Location. 


Bay  City,  Ulch 

Beatrice,  Nebr 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa 

Birniingham,  Ala . . . 
Blooniinfftoii,  HI .... 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Burlington,  Iowa... 

Camden,  Ark 

Camden,  N.J 

Canton,  Ohio 

Cedar  Rapida,  Iowa. 

Charleeton,  S.  C 

Do 

Cheater,  Pa 

Chicago,  HI 


Do 
Do 


Clarksyille,  Tenn 
ColnmbnB,  Ga.... 

Dallaa,  Tex 

DanTille,IU 

Davenport,  Iowa . 
Detroit,  Mich .... 

Dnlath,Minn 

Eaalport,Ke 


Emporia,  Kans. . . . 
Fargo,  K.  Dak.... 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.. 
Fremont,  Nebr. . . . 

Galeeburg,  HI 

HayerhiUfMass... 
Helena,  Ark 


Houlton,  Ke 

Jackson,  Mich 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Lafayette,  Ind 

Lansing,  Mich 

Lewiston,  Me 

Lima.  Ohio 

Lowell,  Mass 

Lvnn,  Masa 

Madison,  Ind 

Mankato,  Minn 

Martinsbnrg.  W.  Va. 
Meridian,  Miss 


Milwanke^  Wis 


Title. 


Court-hoase,  post-office,  and  costom-hoase . . . 

Post-offioe 

do 

Court-hoase  and  post-offloe 

Post-offioe 

do 

do 

do 

Post-office,  costom-house,  etc 

Post-office 

do 

Custom-house,  wharf 

Post-offioe,  court-house,  etc 

Post-office 

Custom-house  and  subtreaaury  (appropriated 

March  8,  1803). 
Custom-house  and  subtreasury  (extension) . . . 
(rovemniont  buildings,  World's  Columbian 

Exposition. 

Post-office 

do 

Court-house,  i>oat-office,  etc.  (extension) 

Post-office 

do 

Post-office,  court-house,  eto 

Court-house,  custom-house,  and  post-office . . . 
Custom-house  and  post-office  (substantially 

completed). 

Post-office  (site  only) 

Post-office  and  court-house 

Post-office 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


Court-house  and  post-office  (substantially  com- 
plete. 

Court-house  and  i>o8t-offloe 

Post-office 

Custom-house,  post-office,  eto 

Court-house  and  post-office 

Post-office 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Newark,  N.J. ••.■.•■«... 

Newbeme,  N.  0 

Newburg,  N.  T 

New  Haven,  Conn < 

New  London,  Conn 

New  Orleuia,  La 


New  York,  N.  T. 


Norfolk,  Va 

Omaha,  Nebr...., 

Paris,  Tex 

Paterson,N.  J... 
Pawtucket,  B.  I . 
Philadelphia,  Pa 
Portland,  Oreg... 
Pueblo,  Colo  .... 

Baoine,Wis 

Reid8viUe,N.C.. 


Court-house  and  post-office 

Post-office 

Tost-office,  eourt-honae,  and  custom-house  site. 

Building 

iRevenue  from  sales 

[Interest,  estimated 

Custom-house  and  post-office 

do 

Post-office 

Custom-house  and  post-office  site 

Extension , 

Post-office  and  ouatom-honse , 

Custom-house  and  post-office,  addition  and 
repairs. 

Appraiser's  warehouse 

Court-house  and  poatK)ffice,  repairs  and  im- 
provements. 

Custom-house  site 

Bevenue  from  sale  of  old  custom-house,  when 
sold  for  building. 

Court-house  and  post-office 

Court-house,  custcon-house,  and  post-offioe . . . 

Court-house  and  post-office 

Post-office , 

do 

Mint 

Custom-house , 

Post-office 

Custom-house  and  post-office 

Post-officOi  court-hoase,  and  cnstom-honse.... 


Limit  of  cost. 


1200. 

65, 

60, 
335, 

75, 

2,000, 

125, 

25, 
100, 
100, 
130, 
223, 
450, 

80. 

20, 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.  ( 0 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 


100,000.00 
400, 000. 00 

85,000.00 
100, 000. 00 
150, 000. 00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
1, 600, 000. 00 
270,i)00. 00 
117, 971.70 

10,000.00 
100, 000. 00 
75, 000. 00 
175. 000. 00 
60,000.00 
75, 000. 00 
75,000.00 
75,000.00 


66, 

105, 

275, 

1,200, 

80, 

125, 
75, 
60, 

200, 

125, 
50, 

100, 
75, 
60, 

400, 
1,200, 

264, 
23, 

650, 
75, 

100, 
25, 
40, 
75, 

167, 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
025. 00 

000.  ooy 

000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
969.00 


Amount  ap- 
propriated. 


1,165,022.48 
66,000.00 

1,494,977.62 


160, 

1,200, 

100, 

80, 

76, 

2,000, 

750, 

300, 

100, 

25. 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 


♦200, 

65, 

50, 

835, 

76, 

600, 

125, 

25, 

100, 

100. 

130, 

223, 

400, 

80, 

20, 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 


100,000.00 
400,000.00 

36,000.00 
100,000.00 
150, 000.  CO 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
1,374,636.71 
270,000.00 
117. 071. 70 

10,000.00 
100, 000. 00 
75, 000. 00 
175,000.00 
60,000.00 
75, 000. 00 
75,000.00 
75,000.00 

66,000.00 
105,000.00 
275.000.00 
750, 000. 00 

80,000.00 
125,000.00 

75,000.00 

60,000.00 
200,000.00 
125, 000. 00 

60,000.00 
100, 000. 00 

75,000.00 

50,000.00 

1,200,000.00 

148,126.87 

450,000.00 

75,000.00 

100,000.00 

65,000.00 

76,000.00 
167,969.00 

1,155,022.48 
66,000.00 

1,494,977.62 


00, 
876, 
100, 

80, 

75, 

1,048, 

260, 

100, 

100, 

25. 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
624.91 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 


PUBLIC    BUILDINGS. 
List  of  huiUUnga  now  on  the  hooks  of  the  Supervising  Architect,  etc, — Coutinmed 


Location. 


Biehmond,  Ky .. 
BoaDoke,  Ya.... 
RockroM,  lU.... 
Rock  Isbmd,  HI. 

Bome,  Ga 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
Saginaw,  Mich.. 
St.  Albans,  Vt.. 
St.  Lonia,  Mo... 


St.  PanL  Minn 
BaUna,  Kans.. 


Ban  ITrancisoo,  Cal 


San  Jose,  Cal 

Sayannah,  €ra 

Scranton.  Pa 

Sheboygan,  Wis  - . . 
Slonx  Oity,  Iowa. . . 
Sioux  FaDa,  S.  Dak 
South  Bend,  Ind . . . 

Bpringfleld,  Mo 

Stannton,  v  a 

Stockton,  Cal 

Tallahaaiee,  Fla 

Taonton,  MaM 

Troy,  N.Y 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Wilmington,  Del... 
Worcester,  Mass . . . 

York,  Pa 

Toangstown,  Ohio . 


Titie. 


\ 


Post-otnoe  ■.••••>•*•..>••....«••.•■•••.••..... 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

Poet-office,  etc 

Post-office 

Castom-faonse  and  post-office 

Old  onstom-honse,  renidrs  and  intproTements 

substantially  complete. 

Post-office,  oonrt-honse,  and  enstom-honse 

Post-office i 

Conrt^faonse,  post-offloe,  ete.,   amount  paid 

for  site. 

Building  only.. 

Poat-offlce .*. 

Court-house  and  post-office 

Post-office - 

Custom-house  and  post-office 

Court-house,  post-office  and  enetom-honse 

Custom-house  and  postnoffice 

Post-office 

Court-house  and  post-office 

Post-offioe « 

......do 

Court-house  and  post-offioe 

Post-office 

Post-office,  court-house,  etc 

Post-office 

Court-house  and  post'OAoe 

Post-office,  eto 

Post-office  .................................... 

do ...*.......... 


Limit  of  coat. 


$75,000.00 
75,000.00 

100,000.00 
75,000.00 
50,000.00 

300,000.00 

100, 000. 00 
85,000.00 

170,000.00 

800,000.00 

75, 000. 00 

1,054,211.29 


2,500, 

200, 

400, 

250, 

60, 

260, 

150, 

76, 

150, 

75, 

76, 

76, 

75, 

500, 

2,665, 

250, 

400, 

80. 

75, 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
487.70 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 


r 


,827.664.00 


Amount  ap- 
propriateo. 


$75,000.00 
76, 000. 00 

100,000.00 
75, 000. 00 
60,000.00 

800,000.00 

100,000.00 
86.000.00 

170.000.00 


\ 


400, 
75, 


000.06 
000.00 


1,260,000.00 


200, 

*200, 

250, 

60, 

166, 

160, 

75, 

160, 

75. 

76, 

76, 

76, 

500, 

700, 

250. 

800. 

80, 

76, 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.06 
000.06 
006.00 
006.00 
006.00 
006.00 
000.00 
066.00 
000.00 
000.60 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 


22,802,317.60 


*Thls  appropriation  has  been  charged  with  pttttSiBM  of  original  site  and  building  basement. 
One  hundrea  and  four  buildmgs. 

KoTB.— Where  the  appropriattona  are  made  in  exooas  of  the  limit  of  cost  the  apptopriationa  are 
ahown  as  the  limit* 
May  22, 1898. 


63d  Conobbss,  )  SENATE.  ( Mis,  Doo. 

M  Session.      J  I    No.  144. 


m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBa 


April  10, 1894.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Aifain  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Mr.  MAia)EBSON  presented  the  following 

8TATBBCBNT  WITH   RBOARD  TO    MR.   DXTNCAN'B  WORK  AMONG 
THE    TBIMPBHEIIAN    INDIANS    OF    BRITISH    COLUMBIA    AND 


On  the  Ist  of  October,  1857,  Mr.  William  Dancan,  of  England,  arrived 
at  Fort  Simpson,  British  Columbia,  to  open  a  mission  among  the  Tsimp- 
sheeans.  He  found  by  actual  count  that  they  numbered  2,300.  They 
were  barbarians  of  a  low  type,  and  their  history  little  less  than  a  chapter 
of  crime  and  misery. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1858,  he  had  so  far  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  that  he  was  able  to  open  his  first  school  in  the  house  of  a 
chief,  with  an  attendance  of  26  children  and  15  adults. 

In  April,  1860,  he  made  preacldng  tours  to  the  various  villages 
situated  on  the  rivers  which  empty  into  the  ocean  near  Fort  Simpson. 

Having  secured  a  few  followers  among  the  natives,  he  proposed  to 
them  that  they  remove  firom  the  native  village,  where  they  were  more 
or  less  under  the  influence  of  their  heathen  neighbors,  and  establish  a 
new  village  that  should  be  under  strict  regulations.  The  removal  was 
accomplished  on  the  27th  of  May,  1860,  the  people  arriving  at  their  new 
location,  16  miles  south  of  Fort  Simpson,  the  next  day  at  2  o'clock. 
There  were  50  men,  women,  and  children  that  composed,  this  first  colony. 
On  the  6th  of  June  290  additional  natives  joined  them .  Everyone  desir- 
ing to  settle  in  the  new  village  was  required  to  subscribe  to  the  follow- 
ing agreement: 

1.  To  give  ap  sorcery. 

2.  To  cease  calling  in  sorcerers  when  siok. 
8.  To  cease  gambling. 

4.  To  cease  giving  away  their  property  for  displaj. 

5.  To  cease  painting  their  faces. 

6.  To  cease  drinking  intoxicating  liqnois. 

7.  To  observe  the  Sabbath. 

8.  To  attend  religions  instmction. 

9.  To  send  their  children  to  schooL 

10.  To  be  cleanly. 

11.  To  be  indnstrions. 

12.  To  be  peacefnl. 

13.  To  be  liberal  and  honest  in  trade. 

14.  To  bnild  neat  honses. 
16.  To  pay  the  village  tax. 

The  new  village,  notwithstanding  the  above  stringent  regulations, 
grew  very  rapidly  until  it  had  a  population  of  1,000  natives.    They 
had  erected  for  themselves  good,  comfortable  firame  houses,  had  a  steam 
sawmill,  a  salmon-canning  establishment,  and  a  viUsif^^  ^\xst^^  ^^"^^ 
8.  JHJs.  ^ 90 


2       TBIMPBHEEAN  INDIANS  OF  BBITISH  COLUMBIA  AND  ALASKA. 

largely  by  native  shareholders.  A  number  of  them  had  learned  tiie 
carpentry  trade,  others  farniture-making,  and  still  others  boat-bnilding 
and  boot  and  shoe  making,  and  the  various  industries  found  in  villages. 

Their  prosperity  continued  until  about  1880,  when  the  news  of  the 
remarkable  success  of  the  mission  had  circulated  wherever  the  English 
language  was  known.  This  had  attracted  a  ^eat  deal  of  attention  to 
the  mission,  so  much  so  that  the  Church  of  England,  whose  missionary 
society  had  originally  sent  Mr.  Duncan  to  the  field,  thought  that  the 
importance  of  the  mission  demanded  a  bishop,  and  one  was  selected, 
ordained,  and  sent.  The  coming  of  the  bishop  to  the  station  imme- 
diately started  rivalries.  If  the  bishop  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
mission  Mr.  Duncan,  who  had  ^ven  his  life  to  the  work  and  had 
created  the  mission,  would  have  to  take  a  second  place,  which  he  could 
not  very  well  afford  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bishop  could  not 
aftbrd  to  allow  Mr.  Duncan  to  rule  and  he  himself  take  a  second  place. 

In  the  meantime  the  attention  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailwajr 
authorities  had  been  attracted  to  the  increasing  importance  of  northern 
British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  and  they  had  sent  surveyors  for  a  pre- 
liminary survey  with  regard  to  running  a  railroad  to  the  coast  at  that 
point. 

When  the  people  found  that  the  railroad  surveyors  were  driving 
stakes  over  the  lands  that  they  and  their  fathers  had  occupied  for  gen- 
erations they  protested.  Finding  that  their  protests  were  of  no  avail 
they  sent  a  committee  to  Ottawa  to  lay  their  grievances  before  ithe  Cana- 
dian Parliament.  Securing  no  redress  there,  the  comiuittee  contianed 
their  journey  to  London,  but  were  prevented  from  having  a  personal 
interview  with  the  Queen^  and  returned  home  very  much  discouraged* 
Upon  agitating  the  question  of  tkeir  personal  rights  they  found  tiiat 
they  had  no  right  whatever  to  the  land  that  they  had  always  i^upposed 
to  be  their  own,  and  that  there  was  no  future  for  their  children  under 
the  regulations  provided  by  the  Parliament  of  British  Colnmbia.  This, 
in  connection  with  the  land  difficiQties  and  the  difiiculties  of  the  churca 
combined,  made  them  very  much  dissatified;  and,  finally^  in  the  winter 
of  1886-^87,  they  sent  their  leader,  Mr.  Duncan,  to  Washington  to  con- 
fer with  the  President,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  leading  officials 
of  our  Government,  the  result  of  which  was  that  in  the  spring  of  1887 
they  concluded  to  leave  British  Columbia  and  move  in  a  body  to  the 
contiguous  territory  of  Alaska  in  the  United  States. 

They  supposed,  of  course,  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  take  down 
the  houses  which  they  owned  and  transport  their  windows,  doors,  lum- 
ber, etc.,  over  to  their  new  homj%  which  was  about  6()  miles  north  of 
the  old  place.  They  were,  however,  disappointed  in  this,  as  an  official 
of  the  British  Columbia  Government  forbade  their  taking  anything: 
And  this  x>eople,  that  had  slowly  come  up  from  barbarism  to  civilization, 
were  compelled  to  go  out  empty  handed,  leaving  behind  them  all  the 
property  which  they  had  accumulated  during  tl^se  nearly  thirty  years 
that  they  had  been  emerging  from  barbarism  to  civilization. 

On  the  7th  of  August  Mr.  Duncan  returned  from  Wadiington  and 
landed  at  Port  Chester,  on  Annette  Island,  the  place  that  had  been 
selected  for  their  new  home.  It  was  a  great  gala  day  for  tiie  people. 
A  United  States  flag,  donated  to  them  by  the  ladies  of  Philaddphjia  in 
Independence  Hall,  was  flung  to  the  breeze  with  cheers  and  firing  of 
guns.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Duncan  and  several  touriets  who 
were  with  him  on  the  steamer.  A  prayer  for  Gk)d's  blessmg  followed, 
and  the  puhUc  exercises  were  closed  by  the  people  singing  with  great 
vig-ar  the  doxdogyf  ^<  Praise  Ged,  fiom  whom  all  UeasingB  flow.'' 
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The  timber  was  cleared  off  a  number  of  acres  for  a  village  site,  which 
was  dniy  surveyed  and  plotted  and  allotted  to  the  inhabitants.  A 
steam  sawmill  and  a  large  store  building  were  erected.  Friends  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  other  cities  sent  several  thousand  dollars  for 
public  improvements.  Since  then  a  large  schoolhouse,  church,  and 
salmon  cannery  have  beeu  erected. 

In  ^<  An  act  to  repeal  timber-culture  laws,  and  fcH:  other  purposes," 
approved  March  3, 1891,  Congress  set  apart  Annette  Island  as  a  reser- 
vation for  the  use  of  this  colony  and  such  other  Alaskan  natives  as 
might  join  them. 

Since  their  settlement  in  Alaska  they  have  been  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  dista*iet  court  at  Sitka  for  naturalization,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  the  court  has  held  that  there  was  no  way  under  the  stat- 
utes (tf  the  United  States  by  whidi  they  could  be  naturalised. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  of  Judge  Bugbee  is  her^  inclosed. 

In  the  meantime  some  of  their  young  men  who  had  been  educated 
at  Sitka  have  established  a  steam  sawmill  on  an  island  to  the  north 
of  Annette,  and  are  asking  how  they  can  secure  a  title  to  the  land 
upon  which  their  property  is  situated,  just  as  American  citizens  do.  I 
inclose  a  copy  of  their  letter. 

Hoping  that  you  may  have  time  to  examine  the  statutes  and  see  if 
there  is  any  provision  for  their  naturalization,  and  if  there  is  no  such 
pirovision  tJiat  you  will  fieel  disposed  to  introduce  a  bill  into  Congress 
for  their  naturalization,  I  am. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Sheldok  Jaojkbon, 
U.  8.  Otneral  Agent  o/Udttcatwnfar  AImIco, 

Hon.  Ohas.  F.  MAin>EBSON, 

U.SL  Senate. 


€hambsiub  of  Judos  of  U.  S.  Dxbtriot  Court, 

Sitka,  AUuka,  SepUmbtr  29, 1890. 

My  Dkar  Sib:  I  bare  fd^wi  mach  consideration  to  your  very  intezasting  letter 
of  the  8th  instant,  in  which  you  request  me  to  make  an  official  yiait  during  the  autumn 
or  winter  months,  when  your  people  are  at  home,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their 
declarations  of  intentions  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  haye  no  doubt  whatever  that  admission  to  citizenship  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
them,  and  that  they  would  make  good,  useful,  and  law-abiding  citizens.  I  feel,  too, 
tiiat  they  have  strong  claims  to  share  the  rights  to  which,  under  the  naturalization 
laws,  other  British  subjects  are  entitled.  But  the  law  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  naturalization  expressly  declares  that  its  provisions  ''  shaU  apply  to  aliens  beins 
white  persons''  (Rev.  Stat.  U.  S.,  sec.  2, 169),  and! this  has  been  construed  by  suon 
eminent  Jurists  as  Judge  Lorenzo  Sawyer,  in  re  Ah  Tup  (5  Sawy.,  155),  and  Judge 
Matthew  P.  Deady,  In  re  Camille,  and  Indian  half-breea  (6  Sawy.,  541)^  as  limiting 
the  application  of  the  law  to  persons  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

I  can  see  no  relief  for  your  people  except  through  the  action  of  Congress. 

Even  if  I  felt  at  liberty  to  receive  their  declarations  of  intention  in  the  hope  that 
future  legislation  might  ripen  such  action  to  full  citizenship,  it  would  neither  be 
Just  to  them  nor  fair  on  my  part  to  hold  out  to  them  a  hope  which  may  never  be 
realized,  and  the  realization  of  which  I  am  powerless  to  forward. 

I  feel  that  it  is  a  great  pity  that  such  good  people  as  yours,  anxious  to  swear 
aUegianoe  and  prove  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  with  undoubted  compe- 
tency to  perform  all  the  duties  of  citizens,  should,  through  no  act,  omission,  or  want 
on  their  part,  be  denied  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  that  the  Government 
so  freely  extends  to  paler  but  less  deserving  men ;  but  beyond  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy and  good  wishes  for  you  and  them,  wmch  at  all  times  I  gladly  express,  I  am 
helpless  to  act  in  their  behalf. 

I  regret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  visit  your  people  this  autumn  or  coming 'vin.^ffst 
in  a  Judicial  capacity,  although  I  believe,  with  you,  that  a  MMioTi  ol  utvox^^^'Q^ii^A 
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desirable  then  and  might  prove  salatary  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  good  order  to 
the  settlements  snrroundmf^  your  own ;  bnt  there  does  not  seem  at  present  to  be 
such  necessity  as  woold  Justify  burdening  the  Government  with  the  expense.  Never- 
theless I  hope  that  I  may  before  long  be  able  to  visit  your  interesting  community 
and  to  nay  my  respects  to  you  in  person. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  6.  Bugbes, 
U.  8.  DiitrUa  Jud§e,  Diitriot  of  AUuha. 
Rev.  William  Dunoak, 

MettakahUa,  AUuka, 


[Hamilton,  Simpson  4t  Oo,,  maaiiflwtams  and  dBslan  ia  sprsos,  nd  sad  ydlow  etdast  lumbar.] 

Port  Qrayika,  Alaska,  f^tbruary  $0, 1894, 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  pleased  to  let  you  know  what  we  want,  for  we  know  that  ^ou 
are  doing  good  to  the  natives  of  Alaska;  that  you  help  those  teaching  us  in  English, 
and  to  obey  Gk>d. 

We,  the  people  of  Metlakahtla,  starting  a  business  as  we  were  taught  and  choose 
to  do  what  God  wants,  but  we  refused  to  follow  the  deeds  of  our  forefathers,  wanting 
ourselves  as  free  men  of  the  Union. 

We  have  started  a  saw  mill  on  this  Gravina  Island,  Alaska,  and  have  settled  all 
the  machinery  by  our  native  hands,  and  running  it  correctly. 

By  the  time  we  finished  the  mill  our  town  of  Metlakahtla  was  partly  burnt  down, 
so  we  earnestly  sawed  i^  the  lumber,  waiting  not  till  they  will  pay  us.  So  this 
seems  that  heaven  let  us  do  this  so  we  gradually  increase  all  the  machinery  used, 
and  in  the  past  year  we  spent  $10,000  for  all,  still  there  are  more  tools  we  need. 
We  wanted  to  use  a  $12,000  worth  of  a  mill. 

Therefore,  this  we  want  you  to  help  us  to  let  us  borrow  from  the  Government  of 
$1,000  or  $2,000,  for  to  get  some  more  tools  and  machineries  for  oar  mill,  and  to 
trust  us  to  pay  back  after  awhile,  for  we  don't  perfectly  know  if  the  bank  will 
trust  us  and  lend  us  the  said  amount,  and  we  expect  the  Government  will  let  it,  for 
we  are  trying  to  do  what  we  can  andf  know  on  this  American  country. 

Now  in  regard  to  school,  we  have  seen  W.  Duncan  about  it,  and  he  told  that  the 
money  sent  by  the  Government  is  so  few  that  he  added  his  own  money  in  paying 
the  teachers  at  Metlakahtla. 

So  this  we  want  that  the  Government  may  help  us  about  school,  that  our  children 
here  are  over  20  in  number  at  our  mill.  Bo  we  want  to  ba  helped  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  few  money  and  we  will  add  our  own  money  to  pay  the  teacher,  for  some 
of  our  Metlakahtla  students  can  do  as  teacher,  not  to  be  paid  so  dearly  as  white 
teacher  for  one  year,  to  use  both  our  money  for  we  know  you  are  anxious  to  let  us 
learn  English  and  we  are  ea|^erly  study  as  whites. 

In  regard  to  the  portion  of  land  whereon  we  built  a  mill,  we  want  yon  to  explain 
us  what  power  we  should  have  to  hold  this  spot,  for  many  of  the  bad  whites  who 
are  citizens,  said  can  easily  seize  our  mill  for  we  start  this  onsiness  as  whites  do  so 
we  want  to  firm  and  defend  our  business.  For  we  left  where  we  bom  for  a  freedom. 
Though  it  is  very  hard  to  us  about  that,  but  it  is  harder  to  be  vexed,  so  we  crept 
under  the  Union  flag  where  we  heard  it's  all  free,  so  we  have  seen  that  it's  coming 
to  be  good  to  us,  for  the  Americans  are  kinder  an^  others.  Awaiting  your  answer 
we'll  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  and  try  and  consider  our  wanting  and  oblige. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Hamiltok,  Simpson  &,  Co., 
Per  Haldamx. 

Dr.  Shbldok  Jackson, 

WatihingUm,  D.  C. 
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m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


April  12, 1894. — ^Roferred  to  the  Committee  on  Organization,  Conduct,  and  Expendi- 
tures of  the  Executive  Departments,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Ghandleb  presented  the  following: 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  R.  OARRIBON,  LATE  DEPUTT  FIRST  COBffP- 
TROLLER  OF  THE  TREASURT  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  PRO- 
POSED LEGISLATION  TO  IMPROVE  THE  METHODS  OF  ACCOUNT- 
ING IN  THE  TREASURT  DEPARTMENT  B7  ABOLISHING  THE 
OFFICES  OF  SECOND  COBfPTROLLER  AND  COMBOSSIONER  OF 
THE  CUSTOMS  AND  GIVING  THE  SIX  AUDITORS  THE  POWER 
TO  FIN ALL7  EXABONE  AND  CERTIFT  ALL  CLAIMS  AGAINST  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  SUBJECT  ONL7  TO  AN  APPEAL  UNDER  LIM- 
ITED CONDITIONS  TO  ONE  COBfPTROLLBR  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


Senate  hill  Ifo.  1831j  and  House  MU  Ifo.  6478^  ^^  To  improve  the  methods 
of  accounting  in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury^  and  for  other  pur- 
posesP 

Bills  identical,  both  introdac«d  If  arch  20, 1804,  and  each  roferred  to  the  "Joint  CoramiMion  of  Con- 
greM  to  inquire  into  the  statns  of  the  lawe  organising  the  Sxecatiye  Departmenta."] 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION— REASONS  SHOWING  IT 
TO  BE  UNWISE,  AND  THAT  IT  WILL  NOT  IMPROVE  THE  METHODS 
OF  ACCOUNTING  IN  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT.  BY  J.  R.  GAR- 
BISON,  LATE  DEPUTY  FIRST  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

The  bills  above  referred  to  provide  for  abolishing  the  office  of  Second 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  for  taking  away  from  the  First  Comp- 
troller his  power  and  authority  to  make  detailed  examination  and  final 
settlement  of  accounts  and  claims  in  his  office.  Six  Auditors  provided 
for  are  invested  with  exclusive  power  and  authority  to  finally  examine 
and  certify  all  accounts  and  claims  in  which  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned, subject  to  appeal,  under  conditions  specified,  to  the  First  Comp- 
troller, who  is  to  be  known  as  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury.  Ac- 
counts are  no  longer  to  be  certified  to  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  but 
to  a  division  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  known 
as  the  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants.  The  files  of  accounts 
are  no  longer  to  be  kept  by  the  Register  (who  has  been  the  custodian  of 
the  accounts  of  civil  expenditures  since  the  foundation  of  the  Govern- 
ment), but  the  respective  auditors  are  to  keep  the  files  of  the  accounts 
subject  to  their  Jurisdiction. 

The  resi)ective  jurisdiction  of  the  six  Auditors  of  the  Treasury  (except- 
ing that  of  the  Auditor  for  the  Post-Office  Department)  is  very  mate- 
rially modified. 
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In  order  to  eleaa^ly  comprehend  the  efflsct  and  scope  of  the  proposed 
legislation  the  two  bUls  referred  to  must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  Senate  bill  l^o.  1738  and  Honse  bill  'No.  5750,  which  are  iden- 
tical, both  introduced  March  6, 1894,  and  provide  for  abolishing  the 
office  of  GcMnmissioner  of  Cnstoms  and  concentrating  in  the  First 
Auditor  tlie  sole  and  final  authority  as  to  examining  and  certifying 
customs  accounts  and  all  other  accounts  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  First 
Comptroller  under  specified  conditions. 

Bight  here  it  must  be  observed  that  this  last-named  bill^  in  section 
3,  provides  that  the  First  Auditor  shall  certify  to  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury  the  accounts  now  subject,  under  existing  law,  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and  this  bill  (H.  B.  'No.  5750) 
was  passed  by  the  House  March  8, 1894. 

But.  by  the  bill  introduced  March.  29, 1894,  above  referred  to  (Senate 
No.  1831,  identical  with  H.  B.  No.  6478),  in  section  5,  it  is  provided  that 
the  First  Auditor  shall  have  sole  and  final  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
the  same  class  of  accounts — ^those  now  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs — ^but  shall  certify  said  accounts  to  the  divi- 
sion of  bookkeeping  and  warrants.  So  that  by  the  bills  introduced  March 
6  the  Auditor  is  required  to  certify  a  certain  class  of  accounts  to  the 
Register  of  the  Treasury,  and  by  the  bills  introduced  March  29  he  is 
directed  to  certify  the  same  class  of  accounts  to  the  division  of  book- 
keeping and  warrants.  This  instance  illustrates  the  mistakes,  incon- 
gruities, and  perplexities  that  must  of  necessity  arise  if  the  attempt 
to  break  up  the  system  of  accounting,  which  has  prevailed  with  signal 
success  for  more  than  a  century,  and  to  engraft  upon  what  remains  a 
crude  and  untried  system,  should  be  successful  and  become  enacted 
into  law. 

BBASONS  FOR  THB  PB0P08ED  OHAKOE  UNWARRANTED. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  the  proposed  legislation  to  abolish  the  final 
revision  and  certification  of  accounts  and  claims  by  the  Comptrollers 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  are  two: 

(1)  That  the  change  will  expedite  the  public  business  and  do  away 
with  the  objectionable  delays  in  the  settlement  of  accounts  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

(2)  That  it  will  be  economical  and  save  to  the  Oovemment  the  salaries 
of  the  officials  whoseoffices  are  abolished  and  the  salaries  of  such  clerks 
as  may  be  dispensed  with. 

(1)  How  far  will  the  proposed  changes  expedite  the  public  business  T 
The  question  has  been  considered  as  &  the  delays  so  much  complained 
of  occur  only  in  the  offices  of  the  Comptrollers  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs,  and  it  is  assumed  that  if  these  offices  are  abolished  all  the 
public  business  will  be  kept  up  to  date.  Facte  do  not  sustain  any  such 
line  of  argument.  The  delay  in  the  Auditors'  offices  have  been  quite 
as  much  as  those  in  the  offices  of  the  Comptrollers  and  the  Commissioner, 
in  all  probability  more,  except  in  isolated  cases  where  the  Comptrollers 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  have  necessarily  held  up  accounts 
and  claims  pending  investigation  of  frauds  or  the  production  of  neces- 
sary evidence.  A  full  and  fair  investigation,  not  confined  to  a  single 
Auditor  or  to  any  special  class  of  aocounte,  will  demonstrate  the  cori*ect- 
ness  of  this  stetement. 

Again,  nearly  all  accounte  pass  through  some  Executive  Department 
for  administrative  action  or  approval,  and  it  isjust  here  that  most  delajn 
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oeCHT.  Well-aatbentk^rtjed  cases  might  be  eited  in  which  thd  head  of 
some  Department  has  complained  to  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  sap- 
X>oBed  delay  of  his  office  in  passing  some  account  or  claim  when  investi- 
gation has  developed  the  fact  that  the  very  account  was  lying  unacted 
upon  in  the  Department  from  which  complaint  emanated. 

The  Commission,  and  particularly  their  experts,  lay  great  stress  upoik 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  so-called  administrative  action  by  the 
Depeirtments  on  accounts  and  claims,  supposing  that  such  action  may 
take  the  place  of  the  detailed  examination  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  but  the  delays  caused  by  such  administrative 
action  seem  to  have  altogether  e8cax>ed  their  atteution.^ 

The  proposed  change  materially  modifies  the  jurisdiction  of  each  of 
the  siix  auditors  f  except  that  of  the  Auditor  tor  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment); divests  tne  Register  of  the  Treasury  of  his  authority  as  omcial 
bookkeeper  of  the  Department  and  custodian  of  its  files;  provides  that 
accounts  shall  be  certified  to  a  new  division,  and  that  each  of  the 
auditors  shall  keep  his  own  files  of  accounts.  To  illustrate  how  radi- 
cal the  change  will  be,  internal- revenne  accounts  which  have  gone  to 
tile  Fifbh  Auditor  nnder  provisions  of  law  since  the  present  internal- 
revenue  system  was  inaugurated  will,  under  the  proposed  change,  go 
to  the  First  Auditor,  while  judiciary  accounts  and  other  accounts  reliat- 
ing  to  the  Depaortment  of  Justice,  which  have  always  been  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  First  Auditor,  will,  if  the  proposed  bills  are  enacted, 
go  to  the  Fifth  Auditor. 

It  does  not  require  argument  to  show  that  to  prepare  the  proper 
books  and  blanks  necessary  to  inaugurate  the  proposed  change  in  the 
system,  to  transfer  the  files  and  prepare  places  or  rooms  for  them,  to 
familiarize  the  officials  and  clerks  with  their  new  duties,  and  to  do  all 
things  necessary  to  change  the  well-established  order  of  things  which 
has  existed  for  a  century,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  new  conditions,  must  take 
tfime.  The  changing  of  the  files  will  not  only  be  productive  of  con* 
fusion,  perplexity,  and  delay  in  the  dispatch  of  business,  but  will  nec^ 
essarily  require  considerable  labor  by  competent  clerks  to  assort  and 
properly  distribute  the  vast  accumulation  of  accounts  and  records,  and 
will  be  attended  with  heavy  expense.  While  the  new  order  of  tnings 
is  being  established  the  regular  routine  work  of  adjusting  accounts  will 
fall  beMnd.  It  is  not  an  extravagant  estimate  to  say  that  if  the  present 
derical  force  is  left  intact  it  will  be  some  years,  at  least,  before  the 
system  is  in  thorough  running  order  and  the  work  brought  and  kept 
up  to  date.  But  with  the  large  reduction  in  the  clerical  force  recom^ 
mended  by  the  Commission  and  their  experts  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
public  business  will  soon  fall  greatly  in  arrears,  much  more  so  than  at 
present.  The  claim  that  the  proposed  changes  will  expedite  the  public 
business  and  obviate  delays  is  not  well  founded. 

(2)  How  fkr  will  the  proposed  changes  prove  to  be  measures  of 
economy  t  There  will  be  a  saving  of  the  salaries  of  the  officials  who 
are  dispensed  with,  to  wit:  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  and  deputy. 
Second  Comptroller  and  deputy,  and  deputy  first  comptroller.  But 
against  this  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  First  Comptroller  is  to 
be  continued  as  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  at  a  salary  of  $5,500  per 
aonnm,  in  lieu  of  his  present  salaty  of  $5,000,  with  an  assistant  comp- 
troller at  $5,000  per  annum,  and  a  chief  clerk  at  $2,500  per  annum. 
The  experts  recommend  that  the  salaries  of  the  6  Auditors  fidiall  be 
$4,000  instead  of  $3,600,  and  that  there  be  10  principal  clerks  in  the 
Comptroller's  office  at  $2,000,  in  place  of  4  chiefs  of  division  at  $2,100. 
The*  biil»  referred  to  do  not  provide  fer  the  changes  in  the  clerical 
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forces.  The  experts  in  their  report  estimate  the  nnmber  of  clerks  to 
be  di8x>en8ed  with,  bnt  this  is  entirely  problematic  For  the  reasons 
stated,  if  the  clerical  force  is  reduced  to  the  extent  recommended  by 
the  experts,  the  pnblic  business  mast  fall  behind  for  several  years  until 
the  new  system  has  been  inaugurated  and  put  in  satisfactory  opera- 
tion. The  cost  of  the  necessary  books,  blank  forms,  printing,  arrang- 
ing flies,  cases,  and  lockers  for  the  files  of  the  several  Auditors,  mov- 
ing and  arranging  the  vast  number  of  accounts  now  in  the  several 
file  rooms^  and  other  necessary  expenses  incident  to  the  change  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  saving  in  dollars  and  cents,  if  any, 
will  by  no  means  be  as  great  as  that  estimated  by  the  experts,  for  they 
have  ignored  the  fact  that  the  proposed  change  must  be  attended  with 
heavy  expenses  and  much  extra  work,  for  which  they  have  made  no 
estimate. 

PBOTEOnOK  AND  8AFSTT  TJX  A  DnriDXD  RB8POKSIBILITT. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  experts  and  assumed  by  the  commission  that  a 
divided  responsibility  in  the  accounting  system  is  no  protection  to  the 
Government.  The  best  possible  answer  to  this  proposition  is  the  record 
of  the  accounting  system  of  the  Treasury  for  more  than  a  century. 
No  one  can  examine  the  facts  without  being  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Government  has  been  protected  against  firaud,  collusion,  and 
consequent  loss  in  a  most  remarkable  degree.  Can  it  be  safely  asserted 
that  this  is  owing  solely  to  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the  officials 
and  clerks,  and  that  the  accounting  system  instituted  by  the  act  of 
September  2, 1789,  which  established  the  Treasury,  inaugurated  under 
the  sux>ervision  and  special  approval  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  has  in 
no  way  contributed  to  the  resultt  During  the  many  years  of  Repub- 
lican administration  after  the  late  war  it  was  continuidly  asserted  by 
the  party  in  opposition  that  a  change  was  essential  in  order  that  the 
books  of  the  Treasury  might  be  examined,  and  the  frauds,  which  a 
long  lease  of  power  is  sure  to  beget,  might  be  brought  to  light.  This 
claim  was  even  made  by  Gen.  Hancock  when  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  But  when  the  change  did  come,  and  the  Democratic  party 
came  into  power,  the  books  were  examined,  and  the  most  rigorous 
scrutiny  was  given  to  the  accounting  system,  but  no  frauds  were  dis- 
covered. The  system  is  a  sure  check  and  spy  upon  fraud,  and  none 
can  go  long  undiscovered  so  long  as  the  integrity  of  the  system  is  pre- 
served. No  falsification  of  the  books  and  records  of  the  Treasury 
Department  has  been  discovered,  no  corrupt  collusion  between  the 
accounting  officers  has  been  brought  to  light,  and  the  losses  arising 
within  the  Department  from  fraudulent  transactions  are  few  in  number 
and  trifling  in  amount. 

These  are  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  cases  of  skillful  forgery  on  the  partof 
dishonest  clerks,  of  such  a  character  as  would  not  ordinanly  be  detected 
in  a  bank  or  business  house,  and  which  escaped  the  scrutiny  of  both 
accounting  officers  for  the  time  being.  They  were,  however,  soon  dis- 
covered, and  the  guilty  parties  arrested,  tried,  and  punished.  These  cases 
were  adverted  to  and  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  in  the  debate 
on  the  bill  (H.  B.  No.  5750)  for  aboUshing  the  office  of  Commissioner 
of  Oustoms,  by  those  favonng  the  measure,  as  argument  to  show  that 
the  office  of  Comptroller  in  the  Treasury  is  not  a  safeguard  because 
these  flrauds  were  not  discovered  by  that  officer  or  in  his  office.  And 
it  may  be  here  noted,  parenthetically,  that  some  of  the  cases  brought 
nj>  tot  tlM  purpose  ox  arraigning  the  office  of  Comptroller  were  thoae 
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for  which  the  OomptroUer  was  in  no  sense  responsible — ^notably  the 
Bumside  defiEtlcation  for  sales  of  waste  paper,  an  account  pertaining  to 
postal  revenues  settled  exclasively  by  the  Sixth  Auditor,  and  never 
comiuK  before  the  OomptroUer;  and  the  Ewing  defalcation,  which  was 
really  brought  to  light  by  a  letter  of  the  First  OomptroUer  to  the  Attor- 
ney-Oeneral,  complaining  ot  Swing's  neglect  in  rendering  his  accounts, 
and  stating  that  the  OomptroUer  would  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  no  further  requisitions  of  the  Attorney-General  in 
Swing's  favor  be  honored,  unless  his  accounts  in  arrears  were  promptly 
and  satisfactorily  rendered.  {See  Oongressional  Becord,  March  9, 1894, 
vol.  26,  No.  71,  pp.  3368  to  3370.) 

The  record  of  the  accounting  system  of  the  Treasury  for  more  than 
a  century,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  fiscal  departments  of  the 
States  and  of  pubUc  and  private  corporations  throughout  the  country, 
is  marvelous  and  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the  <<  divided  responsi- 
bility and  double  check,"  the  opinions  of  the  exx>erts  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding.  The  losses  to  the  Oovemment  arising  within  the 
Treasury  Department,  as  compared  to  the  vast  amounts  involved  as 
receipts  and  expenditures,  are  indeed  insignificant,  and  the  result  is 
astonishing  when  the  comparison  is  extended  to  the  stupendous  and 
frequent  defalcations,  reaching  miUions  of  doUars,  which  have  occurred 
and  are  stiU  occurring  in  the  treasuries  of  various  States,  and  of  city 
governments,  in  the  offices  of  State  and  city  treasurers,  auditors,  and 
comptroUers,  as  well  as  in  public  and  private  corporations  and  indi- 
vidual concerns.  These  frauds  are  accomplished  by  the  result  of  one- 
man  power — single  responsibUity,  under  which  systematic  falsification 
of  books  and  records  has  been  made  possible,  and  successfully  carried 
out  for  years  without  detection.  Is  it  wise  to  ox>en  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  such  possibiUties  T 

The  commission,  in  their  report  of  March  29, 1894  TH.  Bep.  No.  637), 
p.  2,  quote  from  a  report  made  to  Oongress  in  1842,  oy  a  '<  select  com- 
mittee on  retrenchment,"  arguing  against  the  system  of  divided 
responsibUity,  claiming  that  it  does  not  prevent  wrongdoing,  but  often 
promotes  negUgence  and  fraud,  and  that  ^Hhe  complex  system  of 
expenditure  and  account  is  one  of  the  greatest  practicable  obstructions 
to  economy  and  responsibiUty  in  the  Government."  It  is  sufficient 
answer  to  this  remarkable  statement,  now  invoked  to  arraign  the 
accounting  system  inaugurated  under  HamUton,  that  it  had  no  in  flu- 
ence  on  Oongress  at  the  time;  that  body  in  its  wisdom  did  not  see  fit 
to  adopt  the  views  of  the  ^<  select  committee"  in  1842,  and  it  looks  as  if 
valid  reasons  for  breaking  down  the  accounting  system  are  wanting 
when  this  back  number  is  resurrected  from  the  dust  of  the  past.  The 
commission  say  (on  the  same  page  of  said  report):  ^*It  is  clear  that 
the  present  mode  of  settling  accounts  does  not  answer  the  demands  of 
pubUc  justice  or  economy;  and  it  is  also  clear  that  the  divided 
responsibility  does  not  protect  the  Government."  The  views  or  argu- 
ments adduced  by  the  commission  in  support  of  this  strong  assertion 
are  those  of  the  experts,  which  wUl  presently  be  adverted  to. 

The  above  statement  of  the  Oommission  must  have  been  made 
hastUy,  relying  on  the  views  of  the  experts,  for  it  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction of  the  views  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  our  country,  who 
have  emphaticaUy  favored  a  divided  responsibiUty  in  the  accounting 
system — ^the  independent  action  of  a  comptroUer  and  an  auditor.  At 
the  first  session  of  Oongress  (May,  1789),  in  the  debate  on  the  question 
whether  there  should  be  a  board  or  a  single  head  to  manage  the 
finances  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Madison  objected  to  the  former,  as 
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foSows:  ^^If  »  board  ki  estoblHslied,  the  mdepmdent  offiioers  of  cwnf- 
troHer  and  muHior  are  unknofwn;  you  giv«  the  agg^t^ate  nSl  these 
powers  to  tl»  beard,  tlie  members  of  which  are  equaPf  therefore  y on 
give  more  power  to  eadr  imUyidnal  tton  is  proposed  to  be  intniHted  i» 
the  Secretary*"    (Debates  in  Gosgress^  Tol.  1,  O.  B.^  pp.  d8liHl08.) 

Mr.  Baldwin^  who  sabseqaently  broitght  in  the  bill  to  establish  the 
Treasury  Department,  said  he  hoi>ed  ^<to  see  proper  cheeks  provided — 
a  comptroUer,  auditors^  register^  and  treasurer."  He  ^^  would  not  safifer 
the  Secretary  ta  teach  a  &^hfDg  of  the  pnblic  money  beyond  his  salary. 
The  settling  of  the  aeoeunte  ehenld  be  in  the  oMditorn  and  eompiroUeTf 
the  registering  them  to  he  in  another  offloeTj  and  the  cash  in  the  hands  of 
one  nneonneeted  with  etbber."    (^Id^  ^Mft.) 

After  Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  succeeded  as  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury 
by  Oliver  Wolcott,.  who  was  promoted  from  theoffice  of  GomptroUer,  he 
(Mr.  Hamilton)  advised  tiie  President  as*  lo  the  iNPoper  officer  to  whom 
should  be  assigned  tiietemporary  execution  of  the  Gomptironer's  Office, 
made  vacant  by  Mr.  Wolcotl's  appointment  as  Secretary.  In  this  letter 
Ifo.  Hamilton  locate  in  emteneo'  of  the  complicated  system  and  divided 
responsibility  of  the  Treasury  Department,  emphasiBing  t^e  importance 
of  the  separate,  independent  actton  of  each  officer  as  a  chedc  upon  the 
other,  even  veferringrte  the  Register  as  exercisinig  an  important  check, 
^^  first  upon  the  Secretary  and  Comptroller,  whose  warrants  he  must 
register  and  sign  before  they  can  take  effect  f  and  secondly^  upon  the 
settlements  of  the  Comptroller  and' Auditor  by  recording  their  acts  and 
entering  them  on  the  books  to  the  proper  accountsi"  in  referr&ig  ta 
the-  CemptroUer,  Mr.  Hamilton  saiys  his  ^*  oftee  imports  the  second  truet 
in  the  Dei)artment)''  «id  he  refers  te  the  Auditor  as  ^^  the  coa^utor  of 
the  Comprtiioller  in  settlements." 

Attorney-General  Crittenden,  is  1^2,  addressed  to  the  President 
an  elaborate  and  exhaiwtive  opinion  respecting  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  accenntnig  officers  of  the  Treasury,  growing  out  of  a  question 
of  conflicting  juxisdictioD  between  t^'  Commissioner  of  Customs  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The*  learned  Attomey^Gcneral  traces 
minutely  each  step  in  the  accounting  system  established  by  the  organic 
act  of  September  2y  1789,  and  dwells  upon  the  hig^h  importance  of  each 
process,  the  separate  and  independent  action  of  the  officers  of  the 
Treasury  upon  whom  rest  the  dut^  of  examining  and  certi^ing  accounts 
and  chams;  that  of  the  Auditor  in  examining  and  settliB^p  accounts 
and  claims  and  reporting  his  balances  thereon  to  the  Com^mller  ('or  to 
tlieComskissionerofOustoms^as  the  case  may  beVforhisdecision  thereon; 
of  the  Comptrriler  (or  the  Commissioner  of  Customis>  in  reexamining 
and  certifying,  the  balances  to  the  Begister  of  the  Treasury,  and  of  the 
Begister  in  recording  the  same,  and  (where  payment  is  to^  be  made) 
certifying  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ^^a  copy  of  the  balance  of 
the  account  as  audited  and  adjusted  (by  the  Auditor),  and  certified  to 
the  Begister  by  the  Cbmxitroller.''  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Crittenden, 
each  of  the  separate  steps,  by  the  independent,  separate  action  and 
divided  responsibility  of  the  officer  named,  is  essential  as  a  ^safeguard 
against  improper  expenditures  of  the  public  money,"  and  as  the  neces- 
sary legal  iMTOcess  upon  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  issue 
a  warrant  for  paynwnt  ^^  which  shall  be  warranted  by  law."  (15  Ops. 
Atty.  Qen.j  6dO^S5S.)  See  also  Opinion  of  Attorney-General  Taft,  Feb* 
roary  7, 1877  (15  Ops.  Atty.  Gen.,  192),  as  to  the  effect  of  settlements 
by  the  accounting  officers. 

In  12  IT.  S.  Court  of  Claims  Beports.  page  553,  occurs  the  following 
statement  as  to  the  divided  responsioility  of  the  acceuntin^  offieera* 
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siBd  the  necesssty  therefor :  ^<  But  for  the  settlement  of  aocoante  against 
the  IJnited  States  there  is  established  by  law  a  peculiar  and  weUr 
ipX'^Khited  system,  which  requires  in  each  case  carefol  examination  and 
CMsideration  and  the  judgment  and  decision  of  high  officers,  appointed 
by  the  ^l^esident,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  called 
'  accounting  officers,'  of  two  distinct  classes,  acting  separately,  the 
Oomptrollers  reviewing  and  finally  x>assing  upon  the  action  of  the 
Auditors."  The  same  principle  as  to  the  propriety,  necessity,  and 
safeguard,  in  the  separate,  independent  action  of  the  two  distinct 
classes:  of  accounting  officers  (Auditors  and  Comptrollers)  is  recognized 
in  McKnight  p.  Tto  United  States  (13  O.  Gls.,  29^.^-313),  which  gives  an 
elidKirate  and  instruetive  review  of  the  accounting  system  j  and  also  in 
numerous  deeimns  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  among  which  refbrenoe 
may  be  made  to^- 

SmitlL «.  The  United  States  (6  Peters,  291). 
Wstkins  It,  The  United  States  (9  Wallace,  759). 
UnHeA  Sta(tea  v.  Gansaen  (19  Wallace,  198). 
United  dtotes  «.  Stone  (106  U.  S..  525). 
United  States  v.  Johnston  (124  U.  8.,  236). 
United  States  v.  Waters  (133  U.  S.,  215). 

Having  shown  what  weight  of  authority  may  be  cited  (and  my  state- 
ment is  by  no  means  all  tli^t  might  be  referred  to)  in  favor  of  the  sys- 
tem of  divided  responsibility  and  its  importance  as  a  safeguard  and 
protection  to  the  Government,  we  come  now  to  consider  the  views  of 
the  experts,  adopted  by  the  commission,  in  support  of  the  claim  that 
a  divided  lesinmsibili^  in  the  accounting  system  ^^  does  not  protect 
the  Government." 

It  is  claimed  that  90  per  cent  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  now  paid  through  disbursing  officers,  <^who  are  under  bond 
and  tskke  especial  care  to  pay  out  money  only  for  purposes  clearly 
authorized  by  law,  who,  indeed,  are  authorized  to  obtain  the  decisions^ 
of  the  Comptroller  as  ta  the  construction  of  statutes  before  making 
payments,"  and  that  as  such  disbursing  officers  ^^  primarily  sati^ 
themselves  of  the  correctness  of  their  accounts,"  and  that  ^^  as  the 
administrative  officers  also  examine  and  approve  these  accounts  oomki^ 
under  their  control  before  they  go  to  the  Auditor,"  the  final  revision  or 
detailed  examination  by  the  Comptroller  may  be  safely  dispensed  with, 
and  the  whole  matter  left  to  the  sole  discretion  and  ocmdusive  aetkii 
of  the  Auditor. 

As  a  legal  proposition  it  may  be  said  that  section  2  of  the  act  at 
March  3, 1817,  now  section  236  of  the  IJnited  States  Bevised  Statutes, 
which  requires  that  "all  claims  and  demands  whatever,  by  the  IJnitea 
States  or  against  them,>  and  all  accounts  whatever  in  which  the  United 
States  are  concerned,  either  as  debtors  or  as  creditors,  s^M  be  settled 
and  ad^justed  in  the  Department  of  the  Treasiuy,"  never  contemplated 
that  the  primary  examination  by  a  disbursing  officer  of  his  own  accounts^ 
or  the  administrative  action  of  any  Executive  Department  in  approving 
them,  could  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  examinations  and  audits  required 
to  be  performed  in  the  Treasury  Department.  And  as  a  business  prop- 
osition it  appears  unreasonable  and  fallacious  to  daim  that  sueh  exami- 
nation and  administrative  action  can  be  safely  taken  as  a  substitute 
for  the  critical  and  detailed  examination  such  accounts  now  receive  in 
the  Comptroller's  office  Furthermore,  the  commission  and  their  experta 
seem  to  have  looked  at  the  question  with  the  view  of  accounting- for 
expenditures  alone,  not  considering  the  importance  of  a  proper  and 
rigorous  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  officers  who  receive  and 
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collect  the  reyenaes  of  the  Government  amounting  to  $500,000,000 
annually. 

Doubtless  a  bonded  disbursing  officer  will,  if  honesty  seek  to  render 
correct  accounts  and  avoid  errors  for  which  he  and  his  sureties  must 
be  held  accountable.  This  may  be  said  of  any  officer  who  renders 
accounts  to  the  Government.  If  all  disbursing  officers  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  temptation  and  strictly  honest  there  might  be  some  force 
in  what  is  said  regarding  their  primary  examination  to  see  that  their 
own  accounts  are  correct.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  of 
the  heaviest  losses  to  Uie  Oovernment  have  been  through  the  defalca- 
tions of  some  of  its  disbursing  officers.  A  dishonest  disbursing  officer 
may  succeed  in  corrupting  a  dishonest  auditor,  in  whom  is  concentrated 
the  sole  and  exclusive  authority  as  to  settlement  of  accounts,  as  is  given 
in  the  proposed  modification  and  reform  of  the  accounting  system. 
But  under  the  existing  system,  wherein  every  account  settied  by  an 
auditor  must  receive  a  detailed  examination  and  revision  by  a  comp- 
troller^ such  corruption  or  collusion  is  impossible,  unless  both  officers 
can  be  corrupted.  One  operates  as  a  check  upon  the  other.  Bight 
here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  provision  for  an  appeal  to  the  Comp- 
troller in  the  proposed  legislation  will  not  correct  any  such  abuse  or 
fraud  as  the  one  above  suggested.  Dissatisfied  claimants  may  appeal 
to  the  Oomptroller — and  doubtless  the  Comptroller  will  have  liJs  hands 
full  of  such  appealed  cases — ^where  the  Auditor  is  vigilant  and  active  in 
seeking  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Gk)vernmen  t.  But  what  protection 
is  thereto  the  Government  against  the  action  of  a  dishonest  auditor,  who 
for  bribe,  or  favor,  prejudice,  bias,  or  any  Improper  motive  rules  against 
the  interest  of  the  Gx)vernment,  or  sufiers  extravagant  and  dishonest 
expenditures  to  passt  Neither  the  Secretary  nor  the  Comptroller  can 
be  advised  of  any  such  action,  unless  it  be  accidentally  discovered,  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  reason  or  motive  why  either  of  them  shall 
order  an  appeal  to  the  Oomptroller  in  such  cases.  Neither  will  the 
routine  duty  required  of  the  Auditors  in  the  bills  before  named,  of 
reporting  to  the  Comptroller  their  decisions  upon  the  construction  of 
statutes,  serve  to  prevent,  or  check,  or  disclose  collusive  or  dishonest 
practices,  or  the  corrupt  and  dishonest  allowance  of  accounts  or  claims 
by  them.  The  proposed  legislation  breaks  down  the  all-important  safe- 
guard that  the  divided  responsibility  imposes — one  office  acting  as  a 
check  upon  the  other.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  advert  to  this 
remarkable  assertion,  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  exx)ert8  (p.  34, 
H.  B.  Beport  No.  637) : 

The  present  svstem  of  acconnting  is  praotioally  bat  one  check,  as  the  andit  of  the 
ComplrolJer  is  final  and  independent  ot  any  examinations  or  audits  previously  made, 
and  the  Goyernment  is  protected  by  the  accounting  branch  only  so  far  as  the  audit 
of  the  Comptroller  is  efficient. 

This  is  stated  as  an  axiomatic  truth,  no  argument  or  reason  what- 
ever being  assigned  in  its  supx>ort.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  because 
the  OomptroUePs  action  is  final  and  conclusive  that  for  this  reason 
the  Auditor  is  no  check  upon  himt  Such  a  view  is  without  foundation 
in  fact.  A  comptroller  who  might  be  inclined  to  reverse  the  Auditor's 
action,  and  make  an  illegal  allowance  or  certify  a  false  balance,  would 
hesitate  to  do  so,  because  his  illegal  action  would,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  soon  become  known  to  the  Auditor,  and  thus 
brought  to  light.  An  honest  auditor  would  not  hesitate  to  report  to 
the  "Secretary,  to  the  President,  or  to  Congress,  if  necessary,  the  dis- 
honest and  illegal  action  of  a  comptroller.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  the  clerks  in  the  OomptroUer's  office.    They  might  be  tempted  to 
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cormpt  or  dishoDeat  action  in  the  settlement  of  an  account  or  claim, 
bat  the  knowledge  that  their  wrongdoing  would  shortly  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  clerk  in  the  Auditor's  office,  who  handles  the  same 
line  of  work  or  class  of  accounts,  would  prevent  them.  The  strong 
probability  of  speedy  detection  operates  as  one  of  the  most  potent  and 
e£fective  preventives  of  wrongdoing.  The  divided  responsibility  affords 
this  salntary  check.  But  remove  it,  and  concentrate  in  one  officer, 
as  the  proposed  legislation  concentrates  in  the  Anditor,  the  sole 
authority  and  undivided  responsibility  in  the  settlement  of  accounts 
and  claims,  and  the  temptation  to  corrupt  action  and  dishonest  prac- 
tice is  enhanced  as  the  probability  of  detection  is  made  remote. 

The  experts  give  much  weight  to  the  administrative  action  respect- 
ing accounts  in  the  Departments  or  offices  in  which  they  are  approved. 
Such  action  is  in  no  sense  an  audit,  but  merely  perfunctory  examina- 
tion of  an  account  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  officer 
whose  account  is  to  be  approved  has  obeyed  instructions  or  kept 
within  prescribed  limits.  It  is 'not  a  critical  examination  of  each 
voucher  to  test  its  correctness  and  pass  upon  the  legality  of  the  expend- 
iture involved.  Therefore  it  can  not  take  the  place  of  the  detailed 
examination  made  by  the  Comptrollers.  The  proposed  legislation  in 
no  way  provides  that  this  so-called  administrative  action  or  examina- 
tion shall  be  more  critical  or  exact  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  is 
well  known  to  all  familiar  with  these  matters  that  thousands  of  vouch- 
ers and  accounts  annually  pass  through  the  accounting  offices  of  the 
Treasury  bearing  the  approval  of  the'head  of  some  Department,  after 
the  so-called  administrative  action  therein,  in  which  are  found  gross 
errors  in  computation,  and  many  of  the  charges  so  approved  by  the 
head  of  the  Department  are  held  to  be  illegal  by  the  Comptroller.  The 
experts  in  referring  to  the  proposed  change  which  takes  away  firom 
the  Comptroller  the  detailed  examination  of  accounts  in  his  office  and 
vests  the  final  authority  to  pass  upon  and  certify  the  same  in  the 
Auditor,  say: 

This  will  do  maoh  towrurd  remoying  the  irritation  and  ftiction  that  is  known  to 
exist  between  the  officers  connected  with*  the  administratiye  Departments  of  the 
GoYemment  and  the  Goyemment's  accounting  officers. 

The  experts  in  making  this  somewhat  naive  statement  were  evidently 
unmindful  of  the  protracted  struggle  that  existed  on  the  part  Of  the 
Comptrollers  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  down  to  1868 
against  the  undue  pressure  exercised  by  heads  of  Departments  iii 
seeking  to  enforce  the  allowance  of  accounts  and  claims  which  the 
Comptrollers  held  to  be  extravagant  or  unwarranted  by  law.  Various 
opinions  by  distinguished  Attorney-Generals  of  the  United  States  were 
rendered,  some  supporting  the  view  that  the  approval  of  the  head  of 
an  Executive  Department  should  control,  others  in  favor  of  the  conclu- 
sive authority  of  the  Comptrollers.  But  Congress  settled  the  vexed 
question  authoritatively  and  decisively  in  favor  of  the  Comptrollers  by 
the  act  of  March  30, 1868  (15  Stat ,  54),  now  section  191  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  which  provides  that — 

The  balances  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  stated  by  the  Auditor  and  certified 
to  the  heads  of  Departments  by  the  Commissioner  of  Cnstonis  or  the  Comptrollers  of 


the  Treasury  upon  the  settlement  of  pablic  accounts  shall  not  be  subject  to  be 

idlfied  by 
executlye  branch  of  the  GK>Yemment  and  be  subject  to  reyision  only  by  Congress  or 


changed  or  modified  bj  the  heads  of  Departments,  but  shall  be  conclusive  upon  the 
executive  branch  <" 
the  proper  courts. 

Here  is  a  legislative  sanction  and  approval  of  the  divided  responsi- 
bility; the  separate  and  independent  action  of  the  Auditor  and  the 
Comptroller  in  the  settlement  of  public  aocounta^  and^T^fi^^s^^^^^l 
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the  high  and  important  duties  and  powers  of  the  offiee  of  Oomptnrflec, 
which  Is  stronger  than  all  else  that  has  been  or  can  be  adduced  in  faTor 
of  the  present  accounting  system,  and  ought  to  be  sufficient  reason  and 
authority  for  its  retention. 

OBJBCTIOXADLE  FKATURBS  IN  THK  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF   ACCOUNTING. 

An  objectionable  feature  in  the  present  system  of  accounting  is  that 
statutes  sometimes  receive  contradictory  constructions  by  the  two 
Comptrollers  and  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  each  beingindependent 
of  the  others,  and  their  rulings  in  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  «et- 
tlement  of  accounts  are  occasionally  at  variance.  This  is  an  objection 
which  can  not  be  overlooked,  but  it  has  never  occasioned  any  serious 
difficulty  or  loss  to  the  Government.  There  has  been  harmony  in  the 
construction  of  the  great  and  important  principles,  and  the  difference 
has  related  mainly  to  minor  matters  in  accounting. 

Had  the  original  system  as  inaugurated  under  Hamilton  been  pre- 
served intact  this  difficulty  could  not  have  arisen.  Instead  of  creating 
separate  and  independent  comptrollers,  as  the  business  of  the  Gtyvern- 
ment  increased  the  one  comptroller  might  have  been  granted  assistant 
comptrollers  to  perform  the  duties  now  assigned  to  the  two  Comptrollers 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and  thus  many  of  the  difficulties 
and  perplexities  in  the  accounting  system  would  have  been  avoided. 
The  proposed  legislation  is  not  a  return  to  the  original  system,  but  a 
wider  departure  from  it.  It  vests  in  the  five  Auditors  the  final  author- 
ity to  decide  upon  matters  of  account  now  vested  in  the  Comptrollers 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Customs.  (The  Sixth  Auditor,  since  the 
creation  of  that  office  in  183G,  has,  so  to  speak,  been  his  own  comp- 
troller.) 

Under  the  proposed  reform  there  will  be  six  auditors,  each  of  whom 
may  make  decisions,  and  these  decisions  will  not  always  be  harmonious. 
If  specially  appealed  to  the  Comptroller  the  contradictory  decisions  wiU 
be  harmonized ;  but,  as  already  shown,  the  process  provided  win  not 
bring  all  of  such  cases  before  the  Comptroller.  The  remedy  proposed 
for  the  objectionable  feature  of  contradictory  decisions  wiU  aggravate 
rather  than  cure  the  evil. 

The  delay  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  is  urged  as  an 
objectionable  feature  in  the  present  accounting  system.  But  the  delajB 
that  exist  are  not  the  fault  of  the  system,  but  arise  from  lack  of  admin- 
istrative force  and  proper  dispatch  of  business  in  Executive  Depart- 
ments and  in  the  accounting  offices.  As  already  shown,  tiiese  delays 
can  not  be  attributed  solely  to  the  Comptrollers  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Customs.    The  facts  will  not  warrant  any  such  conclusion. 

For  example:  Postal  accounts  settled  by  the  Sixth  Anditor,  which 
do  not  go  to  the  Comptroller  for  revision  or  detailed  examination,  have 
been  as  much  in  arrears  as  the  accounts  in  any  bureau  in  the  Treasniy 
Department. 

Furthermore,  for  reasons  already  stated,  the  proposed  legislation,  in 
overturning  a  well-established  system  and  radically  ohangitiig  the 
existing  order  of  things  and  jurisdiction  of  offices,  will,  in  nil  proba- 
bility, bring  about  greater  delays  and  cause  the  public  business  to  teiB. 
still  further  behind. 

CSmClSM  OF  SPBCIAL  SBCnOKS  OF  8BNATB  BILL  NO.  1831  AND  HOC0B  BOX  NO.  6478. 

Section  1, — ^The  reasons  assigned  for  the  change  in  the  nomendature 
of  the  several  Auditors,  designating  them  as  Auditor  for  the  Treasury 
Department;  Auditor  for  the  War  Departmenty  etc,  are  fanciftil  rather 
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ttym  real.  The  title  desigiuiftes  the  jmifldioticHi  «f  the  partiealar 
Auditor  only  saperfioially.  True,  the  Auditor  for  the  Treasury  Depait- 
Bifint  will  have  jnriadiction  of  all  acooniits  and  bnsiiieeB  ooHiiiig  under 
tte  Treasury  Department,  but  it  will  stiUbeaquestton  to  be  doter- 
mined  (and  sometimes  not  without  diffleulty)  to  say  just  what  aeoeunts 
and  business  do  eome  under  the  Treasury  Department,  and  in  like 
manner  witii  respects  to  each  of  the  other  Bxeeutiye  Bepartmients. 
For  this  &noiftil  diange  in  title  the  existing  jurisdiction  of  the  AflditorB 
is  to  be  radically  overtumed,  which  will  be  inevitably  attended  with 
gveat  confusion,  and  render  it  extremely  difficult  alter  the  lapse  lof 
years  to  trace  the  payments  of  accounts  and  claims.  Thia  is  no  slight 
evil,  as  there  is  no  statute  of  limitations  against  the  Gk^v^nment,  and 
It  is  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence  in  tte  Depwtments  to  have  dd 
claims,  hmg  since  paid,  brought  before  the  accounting  oSoeiB  and  other 
officials,  and  their  payment  urged. 

The  present  division  of  jurisdiction  between  the  setvaral  Auditoss  is 
broader  and  more  philosophic  than  that  given  in  the  proposed  change. 
Under  the  existing  system  all  military  and  naval  aooovnts  go  to  flie 
three  Auditors  (the  Second,  Third.  andFourth),  and  all  civil  acoaoiits  go 
to  the  First,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Aucutors,  and  to  the  OommisfQcmer  of  the 
(General  Land  Office  (as  Auditor  of  public  land  aooounts).  The  divi- 
sion between  the  several  auditors  is  very  suufile;  military  acoounts  are 
assigned  to  the  Second  and  Third  Auditor,  the  jurisdiction  of  each  beinf^ 
clearly  defined;  naval  account  to  the  Fourth  Auditor;  post-office  uid 
posUd-reveiiue  aecoimts  to  the  Sixth  Auditor;  public  land  accounts  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office;  the  Fifth  Auditor  has 
aoeounts  accruing  in  the  Department  of  State,  intemal-reivenue 
accounts,  «nd  a  few  others  specially  assigned  to  him  b^  statute^  and 
the  First  Audit(»r,  as  the  original  auditor,  has  jurisdiction  of  all  etyil 
accounts  not  assigned  by  law  to  another  auditor.  Ko  diflcolty  can 
arise  as  to  jurisdiction  under  the  £(»egoing  plain  and  simple  provisions* 
This  well-defined  jurisdiction  it  is  pr(^[>08ed  to  break  down ;  to  divide 
up  the  files  of  accounts  between  the  Auditors  for  the  several  Depart- 
Bl^nts,  and  to  confine  in  one  auditor  jurisdiction  both  4>f  military  and 
civil  accounts,  in  anotiier  jurisdiction  of  naval  and  civil  accounts,  and 
to  radiodly  change  the  jurisdiction  of  each  (except  that  Jot  the  Auditor 
fiMT  the  Sost^ffice  Department)  whose  jurisdietion  is  not  invaded. 

Another  very  grave  ol^ection  to  an  Auditor  for  an  Executive  Defiart- 
ment  is  tiiat  he  is  liable  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  the  will  of  tiie  head 
of  that  Department  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  immediate  contact.  A 
oabinetoffieer  is  a  poweciol  &ctor  in  the  administration  of  theCheneral 
Qovemment,  and  it  is  not  overstating  the  case  to  say  that  an  Auditor 
of  A  particidar  Executive  Departinent  will  become  asabordinato  of  the 
head  of  that  D^adaaent^  and  in  agreat  measure  subservient  to  his  will. 

Section  2. — ^The  provision  in  the  latter  part  of  this  section  as  to  tiM 
iii^K>rtaat  duty  oi  teinging  suit  against  delinquent  officers  and  their 
SQxeties  is  very  vague  and  unsatis&ctory.  It  is  that  ^The  Auditors^ 
under  the  direction  of  the  GomptoiHer  ai  the  Treasury,  Aall  superin- 
tend the  recoveij  of  idl  debte  finally  certified  by  thmi,  respectively, 
to  be  due  to  the  united  States."  Bearing  in  mind  that  tto  OomptroUer 
of  the  TDcasury,  as  {MPOvided  for  in  this  bill,  has  appeUato  jurisdiction 
only  of  aoeoBnts,  whose  duty  will  it  be,  if  the  bill  should  become  a  law, 
to  oectify  transcripts  of  accounts  to  the  ScliciteMr  of  the  Trensry  for 
anit  1  The  ^ecific  provisions  of  sections  3624,  3626,  and  3683  of  the 
Bevised  Statutes,  imposing  this  du<y  on  the  Oomptrouer  and  the  Oom* 
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missioner  of  Gnstoms,  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in  drafting  this 
bill,  and  the  general  language  employed  leaves  the  matter  in  doubt. 

The  above-named  sections  are  not  specifically  repealed,  and  as  the 
First  Comptroller  is  continued  under  the  title  of  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  would  the  duty  of  certifying  transcripts  of  accounts  to  the 
Solicitor  still  remain  as  one  of  his  duties  f  The  perplexity  is  augmented 
by  the  fact  that  the  bill  for  abolishing  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Customs,  which  passed  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  March  8, 1894 
(House  bill  No.  5750,  and  Senate  bill  l^o.  1738),  in  section  2  provides  for 
amending  section  3625  by  inserting  therein  the  words  *^  First  Auditor 
of  the  Treasury,''  instead  of  the  words  <^  Commissioner  of  Customs." 

Section  3. — ^The  provision  in  this  section  that  ^^  The  return  of  fees  men- 
tioned in  section  1725  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  shall  be  made  as  prescribed 
by  theComptroUer  of  the  Treasury, "  conflicts  directly  with  the  authority 
conferred  by  law  upon  the  President,  and  takes  from  the  President  and 
vests  in  the  Comptroller  a  duty  sx>ecifically  assigned  by  the  statute  to 
the  President. 

The  fees  referred  to  in  section  1725,  Bevised  Statutes,  are  consular 
oees,  and  the  form  of  rendering  these  fees  is  invariably  contained  in  the 
oonsular  regulations  prescribed  by  the  President  through  the  Secretary 
cf  State,  as  the  law  provides.  Section  1725  must  be  construed  in 
fonnection  with  sections  1745  and  1752,  Bevised  Statutes.  Section  1745 
authorizes  the  President  to  prescribe  ^'the  rates  of  tariff  of  fees  to  be 
charged  for  official  services"  by  consular  officers  of  the  United  States, 
and  section  1752  authorizes  the  President  to  prescribe  the  regulations 
and  issue  the  orders  governing  all  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of 
the  United  States,  in  relation  to  their  duties,  <'  The  transaction  of  their 
business,  the  rendering  of  their  accounts  a/nd  retumsj^  etc.  These 
regulations  are  always  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  officially 
prescribed  by  the  President,  and  in  them  are  always  included  the  tariff 
of  fees  which  the  President  is  specifically  authorized  to  prescribe 

i Section  1745),  and  the  form  of  rendering  the  <^ return  "  thereof  (Section 
.725).  The  authority  to  prescribe  the  forms  of  accounting  and  returns 
for  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  is  vested  by 
law  in  the  President  who  acts  through  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Section  5. — ^The  objections  to  changing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Auditors. 
as  now  fixed  by  law,  have  already  been  ftdly  stated.  The  proposea 
change  of  certifying  balances  to  the  division  of  bookkeeping  and  war- 
rants instead  of  to  the  Begister  is  ill  advised.  The  records  of  all  civil 
accounts  and  the  files  thereof  have  been  with  the  Begister  since  the 
Treasury  Department  was  established.  The  Begister,  in  the  opinion  of 
Hamilton,  Crittenden,  and  other  able  statesmen,  who  were  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  accounting  system,  is  one  of  the  checks  upon  which 
the  Secretary  must  rely  in  granting  warrants  upon  settlements.  If 
mxy  improvement  or  reform  is  to  be  made  all  the  files  and  all  the 
records  should  be  kept  in  the  Begister's  office,  as  is  provided  in  the 
organic  act  creating  the  Treasury  Department.  The  proposed  change 
will  produce  great  confusion  and  can  be  productive  of  no  good. 
.  Section  6. — In  this  section,  beginning  at  line  26,  the  following  clause 
occurs:  ^^Any  person  accepting  payment  under  a  settlement  by  an 
Auditor  shall  be  precluded  from  obtaining  a  revision  of  such  settlement." 
This  is  very  obscure  as  to  the  real  meaning,  and  the  rest  of  the  section 
does  not  throw  light  upon  it.  Does  it  mean  that  if  any  officer's  or  olaim- 
anf  R  accounts  are  settled  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  and  a 
Treasury  draft  sent  to  him,  which  he  accepts,  negotiates,  and  receives 
the  money  thereon,  that  he  has  ^^  accepted  payment"  in  the  sense  of  the 
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proposed  statute,  and  is  therefore  predaded  from  obtaining  a  revision 
of  the  settlement,  even  for  good  and  satisfactory  cause  shown  f  The 
int^at  of  the  statute  should  be  made  plain.  The  objections  to  the  pro- 
vision in  this  section  authorizing  the  Auditors  to  keep  ^eir  own  files 
of  accounts  have  already  been  fully  stated. 

Section  6. — ^The  advantages  of  certifying  accounts  to  the  B^gister 
instead  of  to  a  division  in  the  office  of  the  Secretoiy  of  Uie  Treasury 
have  already  been  adverted  to.  It  is  inconsistent  with  tiie  general 
theory  of  the  duties  of  the  Secretaryi  as  fixed  by  law,  to  require  his 
office  to  perform  duties  which  appertoin  to  the  Begister  so  long  as  tha 
office  of  Begister  remains. 

Sections  9  and  10, — ^The  duties  required  of  the  Auditors  in  these  sec- 
tions as  to  passing  upon  requisitions  for  advance  of  public  money  to 
disbursing  officers  are  substantially  those  which  are  now  performed  by 
the  Comptrollers,  and  do  not  provide  any  better  protection  for  the 
Government.  And  the  provisions  as  to  the  rendition  of  accounts  do 
not  materially  differ  from  the  existing  law  touching  this  matter  (sec- 
tion 3622,Bevised  Statutes),  as  modified  by  subsequent  acts,  which  author- 
ize quartely  rendition  of  accounts,  but  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
authority  to  require  their  rendition  more  frequently. 

This  claim,  set  up  as  to  the  great  improvement  in  the  system  and 
better  protection  to  the  Government  that  will  inure  from  these  two 
sections  (9  and  10)  if  enacted,  is  not  well  founded. 

Section  12, — The  provision  in  this  section  that  claims  presented  to  an 
Auditor  which  have  not  had  administrative  examination  shall  be 
"examined  by  two  of  his  subordinates  independently  of  each  other '^  is, 
to  say  the  least,  a  very  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  substitute  for 
the  separate,  independent,  detailed  examination  of  such  claims  in  the 
Comptrollers,  offices,  for  which  this  provision  is  intended  as  a  substitute. 

It  IS  respectfully  submitted  that  a  candid  consideration  of  the  fore- 
going objections,  in  connection  with  the  manifest  advantages  of  the 
present  system  of  accounting,  will  demonstrate  that  the  proposed 
changes  are  unsafe  and  unwise  and  ought  not  to  be  adopted. 

It  appears  strange  that  the  experts  in  their  examination  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  have  passed  by  many  features  which  to  those  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  its  workings  are  regarded  as  useless  and  unneces- 
sary, and  have  aimed  their  first  and  only  blow  at  the  distinctive  and 
most  important  feature  in  the  accounting  system,  the  office  of  comp- 
troller, regarded  by  Hamilton  as  the  ^^  second  trust  in  the  Department," 
often  spoken  of  as  <^  the  key  of  the  Treasury,"  and  which  none  of  the 
great  Secretaries  from  the  days  of  Hamilton  to  the  present  time  have 
considered  as  unnecessary  or  unessential. 

In  the  report  of  Levi  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  made  to 
the  Senate  in  1834,  from  which  the  commission  quote,  there  is  no  sug- 
gestion that  the  office  of  Comptroller  might  be  safely  dispensed  with, 
or  that  the  divided  responsibility  of  the  Auditor  and  the  Comptroller  is 
not  a  wise  and  salutary  feature  in  the  accounting  system.  The  report 
recommended  simplification  of  methods,  and  the  present  commission 
say,  after  quoting  largely  from  Secretary  Woodbury's  report:  "It 
is  evident  that  some  simplification  of  the  present  methods  is  necessary." 
It  is  not  shown  in  what  way  the  methods  proposed  will  simplify  exist- 
ing methods;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  not  overstating  the  case  to  say  that 
the  radical  changes  introduced  will  produce  greater  confusion.  The 
honorable  members  of  the  commission,  engrossed  with  their  own  duties 
as  legislators  and  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  accounting  sys- 
tem and  offices,  have  necessarily  relied  upon  their  experts.    The  experts, 

8.  mis.  5 — n 
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employed  as  salaried  agents  to  discover  defects  in  the  existing  system 
of  acconnting  and  to  correct  them,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  approve 
the  system  as  satisfactory,  l^atarally  they  arrayed  themselves  against 
existing  methods  and  greatly  magnified  the  defects  and  evils  which 
appeared  to  exist.  A  peruss^  of  tibeir  report  clearly  shows  it  to  be  an 
arraignment  of  the  present  acconnting  system^  and  not  a  judicial  and 
impartial  consideration  of  its  merits  and  defects.  In  their  efforts 
to  improve  it  they  have  recommended  the  striking  down  of  its  most 
important  feature  and  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  essential  safeguards 
of  the  public  Treasury, 


No.  1320  P  Street,  NW., 

Washington,  D.  0.,  April  lOy  1894. 

Sir:  Having  been  for  thirty  years  employed  in  various  positions  in 
the  office  of  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  filled  the  office  of 
Deputy  First  Comptroller  for  eight  years,  and  left  the  Department 
with  an  honorable  record,  I  naturally  feel  much  interest  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  which  practically  abolishes  the  office  of  Comptroller 
m  the  accounting  system  of  the  Department  (Senate  bill  "So.  1738  and 
House  bill  No.  5750,  introduced  March  6, 1894,  also  Senale  bUl  No.  1831 
and  House  bill  No.  6478,  introduced  March  29, 1894). 

I  have  therefore  prepared  the  inclosed  argument  against  the  pro- 
posed changes,  but  without  any  personal  or  x>ecuniary  interest  what- 
ever in  the  matter. 

I  trust  you  may  have  the  time  and  inclination  to  read  it. 
Very  respectftdly,  yoursi 

J.  B.  Garrison. 
Hon.  Wm.  E.  Chandler, 

U.  B.  Senate. 


63d  Oongbess,  >  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doo.  145, 

J9d  Session.      ]  (       Part  2. 


Df  THE  SEI^ATE  OF  THE  UOTTED  STATED 


ILlt  12,  1894. — ^Laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Ghaio)LEB  presented  the  following 

BXJPPLEMENTAIi  STATEMENT  OF  J.  R.  QARRISON,  LATE  DEPIJT7 
FIRST   COMPTROLLER   OF  THE   TREASURY,  AND,  IN  ADDITION 
AN  ANALYSIS  OF  SECTION  19  OF  HOUSE  BILL  NO.  6478. 


[In  ooimeoti<m  with  Senate  Mia.  Doc.  "No.  145,  Fifty -third  Congress,  second  session.] 

supplemental,  statement  in  relation  to  senate  bill  no.  1831, 
Identical  with  House  Bill  No.  6478,  Introduced  March  29, 
1894. 

0 

Prepared  by  J.  R.  Gabrison,  laXe  Deputy  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 


tbansfeb  of  files  and  beoobds  in  the  tbeasury  depabtment 

WHICH  THE  PBOPOSED  CHANGE  WILL  NECESSITATE. 

Section  6  of  the  bill,  lines  35-37,  provides  that — 

The  Auditors  shall,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  pre- 
serye,  with  their  Youohers  and  oertifioates,  all  accoonts  which  have  been  finally 
adjusted. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  proposed  change  it  will  be  necessary,  as 
stated  by  the  experts,  <^that  the  Register's  jurisdiction  of  the  files  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Auditors  to  whom  the  accounts  relate,"  to  '<  trans- 
fer to  the  respective  Auditors  jurisdiction  of  the  files  now  under  the 
Register."  (Report  No.  637,  H.  R.,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session, 
pp.  21  and  29.) 

To  fully  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  work  that  such  transfer 
of  the  files  will  require,  some  particularity  of  statement  is  necessary. 

The  Register  of  the  Treasury  is  now  the  ofiicial  bookkeeper  of  all 
civil  accounts  and  the  custodian  of  the  files  and  records  of  such 
accounts.  Down  to  1817  he  was  the  bookkeeper  of  all  accounts  settled 
by  the  accounting  officers  and  the  custodian  of  all  the  files.  By  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  act  of  March  3. 1817  (3  Stat.,  366),  the  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Auditors  (whose  offices  were  created  by  said  act)  were  author- 
ized to  record  and  register  the  accounts  made  subject  to  their  juris- 
diction, respectively,  and  to  keep  the  files  and  records  thereof. 

This  departure  from  the  Hamiltonian  system  of  accounting  is  the 
prime  cause  of  the  confusion  and  perplexity  upon  which  so  much  stress 
is  laid  by  the  experts  and  the  honorable  commissioiu 
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Had  tSie  Begteter^  jurisdiction  been  preeerred  intact^  in  his  office 
would  have  been  the  registers  and  records  of  all  accounts  and  the  flies 
thereof.  So  that  there  would  have  been  one  central  office  in  which  the 
recorded  balances  of  all  accounts  might  be  found,  and  the  tracing  of  the 
payment  of  any  account  or  claim,  or  the  indebtedness  of  an  officer  on 
any  and  all  accounts  would  have  oeen  easy  and  simple. 

The  necessity  of  having  the  Begister  of  the  Treasury  keep  the  bal- 
ances of  all  accounts  and  the  files  thereof  has  been  adverted  to  in 
annual  reports  by  some  of  the  First  GomptaH>ller8.  The  proposed  change 
takes  from  the  Begister  his  duties  as  official  bookkeeper  and  custodian 
of  the  files  of  civil  accounts,  transfers  the  bookkeeping  to  a  division  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurer,  and  di^es  the  files  of 
accounts  between  the  several  Auditors.  Should  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion become  a  law  the  result  will  be  that  for  information  as  to  aUieceiptey 
and  respecting  civil  expenditures  (other  than  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  postal  service),  the  Begister's  records  and  files  must  be 
resorted  to  from  the  establishment  of  the  Department  down  to  the 
time  the  proposed  legislation  is  to  go  into  effect,  but  afber  that  time  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  bookkeeping  division  of  the 
Secretary's  office  and  the  files  kept  by  each  of  the  six  Auditors.  With 
respect  to  military  and  naval  expenditures  the  search  for  information 
will  be  more  complex  still. 

From  the  organization  of  the  Department  down  to  1817  we  would 
look  to  the  Begister's  records  and  files;  after  1817  to  the  records  and 
files  of  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Auditors ;  but  after  the  proi>osed 
legislation  goes  into  effect  (if  enacted  into  a  law)  we  must  turn  to  the 
bookkeeping  division  of  the  Secretary's  office  and  the  files  kept  by 
each  of  the  six  Auditors.  The  records  and  files  of  postal  receipts  and 
expenditures  have  been  kept  in  the  Sixth  Auditor's  office  since  its 
establishment  in  1836.  Inadditiontotheforegoingwemustalsotakeinto 
consideration  that  the  jurisdiction  of  each  of  the  six  Auditors  (exc^rfr 
ing  the  Auditor  for  the  Post-Office  Departm^it)  will  be  very  materially 
changed,  causing  changes  in  the  serial  numbers  of  many  classes  of 
accounts,  which  will  pass  firom  the  jurisdiction  of  one  Auditor  to  that 
of  ano&ee-^-eb  g.,  intemal-rev^iue  accounts,  which  havebeen  uad^  the 
Vit&i  Auditor  since  the  intemal>revenue  system  was  inaugurated,  wiK 
go  to  the  First  Auditor;  judiciary  accounts  and  accounte  relating  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  have  always  been  under  the 
First  Auditor,  will  go  to  the  Fifth  Auditor;  civil  expeniUtiures  of  ttie 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  which  have  heretofore  been  under  the 
First  Auditor,  wiU  be  transferred  to  the  Second  and  Fourth  Anditom; 
aU  e^>enditures  of  the  Interior  Department,  heretofore  audited  by  Aa 
First  Auditor,  will  pass  to  the  Third  Auditor,  who  will  also  take  juii»< 
dietioQ  of  the  public  land  accounts  now  audited  by  the  Oommissioner 
of  the  G^eraf  Land  Office,  and  so  on. 

To  state  the  foregoing  facts  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  changes  pro- 
posed, if  carried  out,  will  multiply  confosion  and  perfdexity  instead  of 
simplifying  the  existing  methods,  so  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  number 
of  years,  when  the  officials  and  clerks  now  on  the  scene  of  action  shidl 
liave  passed  away,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  trace 
paymente  and  hunt  up  the  information  that  is  so  frequentiy  lequixed 
respecting  accounte  and  claims.  There  being  no  stetute  of  limitatiiNi, 
the  liability  of  pa3dng  old  daims  a  second  time  wUi  be  increased,  beoaose 
of  the  difficulty  of  tracing  out  former  payments. 

TlM  neoessary  transfers  to  be  made  in  the  files,  to  plaee  them  imdsv 
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tiie  ohaiiged  jorisdietian  of  tbe  several  Anditors,  as  above  partially 
indicated,  will  require  mnoh  time  and  patient  labor  by  skilled  clerks. 

In  the  Begister's  office  there  are  now  three  large  files  rooms,  occupying 
mnch  space,  two  located  in  the  basement  of  tl^  Treasury  Department 
and  one  in  the  attic  story,  in  which  story  is  also  located  tiie  files  rooms 
of  the  Third  and  Fonrtii  Auditors.  The  files  of  the  Second  Auditor 
are  in  the  Winder  Building,  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  F  streets,  TSW. 

There  is  little  more  available  space  for  files  in  the  Treasury  build- 
ing, which  has  been  burdened  with  the  vast  accumulation  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  During  President  Cleveland's  first  administration 
Secretary  Fairchild  forcibly  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
Congress,  and  urged  that  a  hall  of  records  for  the  uncurrent  files  and 
records  of  the  Treasury  Dei>artment  and  other  Executive  Departments 
be  provided.  In  the  near  foture  it  will  become  absolutely  necessary  to 
provide  a  building  for  the  uncurrent  files  and  records  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

The  honorable  commission  and  the  experts  seemed  to  have  overlooked 
this  necessity  altogether,  and  probably  they  did  not  fully  investigate 
and  consider  the  actual  condition  of  things,  and  contemplate  what  a 
heavy  undertaking  it  will  be,  attended  with  great  expense  and  much 
labor,  besides  the  inevitable  confusion  and  perplexity  already  adverted 
to,  to  transfer  the  files  and  records  of  the  Begister's  office,  the  accu- 
mulation of  more  than  a  century,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several 
Auditors.  If  the  simplifying  of  methods  is  sought  for,  it  would  seem 
the  proper  course  to  restore  all  the  files  to  the  custody  of  the  Begister 
and  to  make  him  the  official  bookkeeper  of  aU  classes  of  accounts. 

The  Begister  is  an  independent  officer  of  tiie  Department,  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
prc^riety  of  certifying  aceounts  to  him  to  be  registered  and  recorded, 
rather  t£an  to  a  chief  of  division  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  is  mani- 
f^sL  Handlton  spoke  of  the  Begister  as  exerdsing  an  important  check 
upon  the  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  with  respect  to  warrants,  and 
up<«  the  Auditor  and  Comptroller  in  reeording  and  registering  the 
accounts  passed  by  them.  {[Works  of  Hamilton,  vol.  5,  p.  77.)  The 
Begister  also  exercises  an  important  check  in  keeping  the  files  of 
accounts,  and  should,  therefore,  be  the  custodian  instead  of  the  Auditors.  * 
When  an  account  is  withdrawn  from  the  Begister's  files  a  receipt 
therefor  is  tc^en,  so  that  the  i>arty  withdrawing  it  is  known  and  could 
always  be  detected  should  he  destroy  or  lose  an  account  so  withdrawn 
or  any  part  thereof.  But  where  an  Auditor  is  given  the  sole  power  of 
passing  upon  an  account  or  claim,  as  is  proposed  in  the  bills  referred  to, 
and  is  also  made  the  custodian  of  the  files  of  the  aceounts  passed  by 
him,  the  check  against  the  allowance  of  an  illegal  or  fraudulent  account 
or  claim  is  not  only  removed,  but,  the  custody  of  such  account  being 
under  the  Auditor  and  not  under  a  s^>arate  officer^  it  is  made  much 
easier  to  make  away  with  an  account  or  claim  which  furnishes  evi- 
dence of  guilty  action  by  a  clerk  or  an  official  of  the  Auditor's  office. 

ABMUnSTBATIVE  ACTION  OB  iLPPBOYAIi  OF  AN  AOOOTTirr  OB  OliAIM 

NOT  AN  AUDIT. 

So  mudi  weight  is  given  by  the  honorable  eommission  and  the  experts 
of  the  so-called  administrative  action  or  approval  by  the  Executive 
Departments  and  other  offices,  that  more  particularity  seems  to  be 
required  to  show  that  this  view  is  erroneous* 
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The  commission  quote  extensively  from  the  report  of  Hon.  Levi 
Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  made  in  1834,  as  in  support  of 
their  views  respecting  the  accounting  system  of  the  Department;  but 
they  have  overlooked  or  intentionally  omitted  this  very  significant 
statement  taken  from  said  report: 

It  is  manifest  that  no  effectual  check  can  ever  exist  in  any  case  where  the  same 
officer  authorizes  the  expenditure  and  audits  or  controls  the  audit  of  accounts. 
(Senate  Documents  No.  16,  p.  5,  second  session  Twenty-third  Congress.) 

Of  what  value  is  the  administrative  action  or  approval  by  the  head 
of  the  Department,  who  authorized  the  expenditure^  in  the  Ught  of  Mr. 
Woodbury's  opinion  f 

To  illustrate  how  perfunctory  is  the  approval  of  the  heads  of  Depart- 
ments it  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  some  of  the  Secretaries  of  War, 
and  perhaps  the  heads  of  other  Departments,  when  it  was  decided  that 
the  affixing  of  their  signatures  by  a  stamp  to  the  accounts  or  vouchers 
to  be  api>roved  would  not  be  accepted,  caused  schedules  of  the  vouchers 
to  be  mskde  to  which  their  signature  could  be  appended.  And  yet  the 
experts,  evidently  without  correct  information  as  to  the  &cts,  say — 

The  safeguards  or  checks  upon  the  disbursing  officers  rest  almost  entirely  with 
the  heads  of  the  Executive  Departments  under  which  the  disbursements  are  made. 
*  *  *  The  double-detailed  examinations  in  the  Treasury  Department  are  onnec- 
essary,  as  the  administratiye  officers  keep  as  close  a  supervision  over  and  make  as 
careful  examination  of  their  expenditures  as  was  originally  done  by  the  Auditor  at 
tl^e  foundation  of  the  Government. 

This  statement  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts,  and  even  if  it  were 
strictly  correct  the  examination  by  the  administrative  officers  who 
authorize  the  expenditures  is,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  <^  no 
effectual  check.^ 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  so-called  administrative  action 
in  a  number  of  bureaus  connected  with  the  Treasury  and  other  Depart- 
ments might  be  more  safely  dispensed  with  and  a  greater  saving  and 
prompter  dispatch  of  the  public  business  effected  thereby  than  to  strike 
down  the  office  of  GomptxoUer  in  the  accounting  system  of  the  Treas- 
ury. This  administrative  action  is  of  no  value  to  the  accounting  offi- 
^cers  and  is  productive  of  much  of  the  delay  in  the  settlement  of  accounts, 
so  justly  complained  of.  A  half  dozen  or  more  bureaus,  offices,  or  divi- 
sions under  the  Treasury  Department  might  be  named  in  which  are 
so-called  accounting  offices  or  divisions  devoted  to  the  administrative 
action  of  accounts  before  they  come  before  the  Auditors  and  the  First 
Gomptroller.  The  same  condition  of  things  exists  in  most  of  the  other 
Executive  Departments,  and  with  respect  to  accounts  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Second  Gomptroller  as  well  as  the  First  Gomptroller. 

FBAOTIOAI.  ILLTJSTBATION  OP  THB  IMPOBTANOE  OP  ▲  D0T7BLB 
AUDIT  OB  DIVIDED  BESPONSIBILITY  IN  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  AOOOUNTS. 

In  the  report  accompanying  the  bills  introduced  on  March  29  no 
attention  is  paid  to  the  great  importance  of  a  rigorous  and  thorough 
audit  of  revenue  accounts,  the  argument  being  devoted  solely  to 
expenditures,  it  being  claimed  that  the  preliminary  examination  by 
disbursing  officers  of  their  own  accounts,  and  the  administrative 
action  in  the  executive  departments,  afford  a  sufficient  check  to 
warrant  dispensing  with  the  detailed  examination  by  the  Gomptroller. 
But  it  is  just  in  revenue  accounts  when  the  chance  for  collusion  and 
fraud  is  ^e  best.    Under  the  proposed  change  saoh  acooonts  will  be 
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examined  only  in  the  Anditor's  office.  If  an  officer  who  receives  and 
collects  revennes  is  dishonest,  and  he  can  find  a  dishonest  clerk  in  the 
Anditor's  office  who  examines  his  accounts,  a  collusion  can  be  affected 
between  them,  with  no  check  apon  it  in  the  Department.  The  officer 
may  arrange  to  render  his  returns  short,  say,  by  systematic  errors  in 
addition,  s^roitly  scattered  over  the  many  pages  of  the  returns;  the 
dishonest  clerk  for  a  corrupt  motive  may  agree  to  pass  the  shortages 
unnoticed.  The  Auditor  can  not  examine  into  all  these  details;  no  one 
but  the  clerk  who  handles  the  accounts  does.  And  so  a  false  account 
might  be  audited  from  year  to  year  without  detection. 

Much  is  said  in  the  report  of  the  experts  to  show  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  the  Comptroller's  office  to  review  or  revise  figures,  or  mathe- 
matical computations,  but  the  foregoing  illustrations  will  show  that  it 
is  just  here  where  lurking  frauds  are  most  likely  to  occur. 

In  the  report  on  the  bill  introduced  March  6,  and  passed  by  the 
House  March  8,  to  abolish  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Customs  (Senate 
bill  No.  1738,  House  bill  No.  5750),  it  is  suggested  that  as  90  per  cent 
of  the  customs  revenues  are  collected  at  ports  where  there  are  naval 
officers,  the  preliminary  examination  by  the  naval  officers  may  betaken 
as  sufficient  to  dispense  with  the  examination  in  the  office  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  fact  that  section 
5  of  the  proposed  bill  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  collectors  of 
customs,  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  furnish 
with  their  accounts  the  originiJ  papers  upon  which  the  abstracts  of  the 
duties  collected  are  made  up  by  the  naval  officers.  This  was  one  of 
the  inducements  set  out  for  passing  this  bill,  dispensing  with  the  office 
of  Commissioner  of  Customs,  it  being  alleged  that  the  original  papers 
alluded  to  will  greatly  strengthen  the  audit  of  the  Auditor.  It  was 
strangely  overlooked  by  the  honorable  commission  and  the  experts 
that  existing  law,  sections  248  and  251,  Bevised  Statutes,  gives  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  most  ample  and  complete  power  to 
require  by  regulation  that  such  original  papers  shall  be  forwarded 
with  the  accounts  of  collectors. 

The  preliminary  work  of  naval  officers  can  not  safely  take  the  place 
of  the  detailed  examination  in  the  Comptroller's  Office,  or  that  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs.  It  was  never  intended  for  that  purpose. 
For  the  duties  of  naval  officers  see  sections  2626,  2869,  and  2889,  U.  S. 
Bevised  Statutes;  sections  1040  and  1042  of  the  Customs  Begulations 
of  1892;  see  also  customs  administrative  act  of  June  10, 1890,  26  U.  S. 
Statutes  at  Large,  pp.  131-137,  which  makes  the  decision  of  collectors 
of  customs  as  to  the  rate  and  amount  chargeable  upon  imported  merchan- 
dise final  and  conclusive  against  parties  in  interest,  subject  to  appeal, 
under  the  conditions  prescribed,  to  the  Board  of  U.  S.  General  Appraisers 
and  thence  to  the  U.  S.  circuit  courts. 

After  the  star-route  frauds  had  been  perx)etrated  Hon.  Jacob  H.  Ela, 
of  New  Hampshire,  for  many  years  a  member  of  Congress  from  that 
State,  and  afterward  Fifth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  a  number  of 
years,  was  selected,  for  his  special  fitness  and  tried  integrity,  to  be  Sixth 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  to  which  position  he  was  transferred  and 
appointed  from  that  of  Fifth  Auditor.  In  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to 
Hon.  William  LtCwrence,  then  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  under 
date  of  May  8, 1884,  he  says: 

In  answer  to  yonr  inquiry  m  to  "  whether  it  1b  adyisable  to  apply  the  Treasory 
Bvstem  of  adjusting  accounts  to  the  account  of  the  Post-Offlce  Department/'  I  have 
the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  favor  the  policy  of  having  all  accountt  reviewed  6y  a 
dm^irolUr  ^fUrj^awing  am  Auditor,  wheneyer  they  ahaU  be  xeduoed  to  the  lowest 
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praotioable  nomber.  At  the  present  time  foar-fiftha  of  the  accounts  of  xKwtmftsteiB 
are  such  that  they  could  be  dispensed  with,  by  causing  the  money-order  offices  to 
disburse  such  payments  as  become  necessary,  and  furnish  such  stamps  as  may  be 
required  at  the  smaller  offices. 

From  Mr.  Ela's  long  elperience  in  pablic  life,  and  the  fact  that  he 
had  served  as  an  Auditor,  subject  to  review  by  the  Comptroller,  and 
afterward  as  Sixth  Auditor,  who  exercises  the  functions  both  of 
Auditor  and  Gomptroller,  and  the  great  interest  in  the  proper  settle- 
ment of  public  accounts  which  existed  at  the  time  because  of  the  star- 
route  frauds,  great  weight  should  be  given  to  his  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  final  review  of  all  accounts  by  the  Comptroller. 

Public  men  of  ability  have  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  star- 
route  frauds  could  not  have  been  successfully  perpetrated  had  these 
accounts  been  subject  to  a  detailed  examination  in  the  Comptroller's 
Office,  since  the  question  as  to  the  legality  of  said  accounts  would  have 
been  developed  thereby  and  presented  for  final  decision  by  the  Comp- 
troller. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  OOMPTBOLLEB  UNDBB  THE  PBOPOSED  LAW. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  duty 
appertaining  to  the  office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  as  therein 
provided  for,  which  may  not  at  any  time  be  devolved  upon  his  assistant 
or  chief  clerk,  although  the  Comptroller  is  present. 

The  Assistant  ComptroUer  of  the  Treasury  shaU  perform  sneh  duties  as  may  be 

Srescribed  by  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Treasury,  and  shall  have  power,  under  the 
irection  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  to  countersign  all  warranU  and  si^^  all 
other  papers     (Sec.  2,  hum  19  to  23.) 

Thus  the  Assistant  Comptroller  may  at  any  time  countersign  account- 
able warrants,  under  direction  of  the  Comptroller,  a  class  of  warrants 
which,  under  the  law,  must  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  himself  when 
present  and  in  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  which  can  only  be 
signed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  as  Acting  Secretary  when  the  Secre- 
tary is  absent,  and  in  like  manner  must  be  countersigned  by  the  First 
Comptroller  when  present,  and  by  the  Acting  Comptroller  in  his  absence. 

The  chief  clerk  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  hun  ^  the 
ComptroUer,  and  shall  have  the  power,  in  the  name  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  TrM»- 
ury,  to  countersign  all  warrants  except  accountable  warrants.    (Sec.  2,  lines  24  to  27.) 

This  broad  authority  as  to  the  assignment  of  duties  to  the  Assistant 
Comptroller  and  the  chief  clerk  makes  it  possible  for  the  office  of 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  to  become  a  sinecure. 

TBEASUBY  STSTEM  UlfDEB  THE  OONFEDEBATION. 

An  interesting  review  of  the  Treasury  system  under  the  Confedera- 
tion may  be  found  in  volume  6  of  the  Decisions  of  Comptroller  Law- 
rence, pp.  263  to  266. 

Although  the  plan  of  accounting  under  the  Confederation  was  sev- 
eral times  changed,  yet  as  early  as  September  26, 1778,  the  following 
ordinance  was  passed  (Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  3,  p.  79,  et  seq, ;  Laws 
U.  8.,  ed.  1816,  vol.  1,  p.  633) : 

Besolvedf  That  a  house  be  proYided  at  tbe  city  or  place  where  Congress  shall  sit, 
wherein  shall  be  held  the  several  offices  of  the  Treasury : 

That  there  be  the  following  offices,  to  wit,  the  Comptroller's  Auditor's,  Treasorer'sy 
and  two  chambers  of  accounts ; 

That  each  chamber  of  aoooantB  consists  of  three  commissioners  and  two  olerks^  to 
he  appointed  by  Congress; 
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That  in  the  Auditor's  offlloe  there  be  an  Auditor  annually  appointed  by  Congren^ 
and  two  olerke  appointed  by  the  Auditor: 

That  in  the  Comptroller's  office  there  oe  a  Comptroller  annually  appointed  by 
Congress,  and  two  clerks  appointed  by  the  Comptroller; 

Thskt  the  Auditor,  Treasurer,  and  Comptroller  shall  not  be  appointed  unless  by  the 
votes  of  nine  States,  and  they  be  aooountable  for  the  conduct  of  their  olttks,  respect- 
ively. 

The  succeeding  seetdons  of  the  ordinance  directed  the  Auditor  to 
receive  all  claims  against  the  United  States  and  refer  them  to  one  of 
the  chambers  of  acconnts,  the  commissioner  of  which  was  to  torn  them 
over  to  his  clerks  for  a  carefal  examination.  The  accounts  were  then 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Auditor,  with  the  findings  of  the  commissioner 
indorsed  upon  them.    The  ordmance  required  that : 

The  Auditor  shall  receive  the  vouchers  and  accounts  from  the  Commissioners  to 
whom  he  referred  them,  and  cause  them  to  be  examined  by  his  clerk  •  •  *  and 
after  carefril  examination  of  the  accounts  as  aforesaid,  he  *  *  **  shall  transmit 
the  accounts  and  vouchers  to  the  Comptroller, 

who  had  the  final  action  thereon. 

In  this  early  stage,  when  the  business  of  the  Government  under  the 
confederation  was  so  limited  that  two  clerks  in  the  Auditor's  office 
and  two  in  the  Comptroller's  office  were  sufficient  to  pass  upon  aU  of 
the  accounts,  the  divided  responsibility  in  the  accounting  system  was 
recognized  and  the  accounts  practically  received  three  examinations; 
first,  by  the  clerks  in  the  commissioner's  office;  next  by  those  in  the 
Auditor's  office,  and  finally  by  those  in  the  Comptroller's  office. 

This  scheme  of  accounting,  under  the  ordinance  of  September  26, 
1778,  corresponds  in  very  many  respects  with  the  Treasury  system  of 
to  day,  as  established  by  the  organic  act  of  September  2, 1789. 

Analysis  op  Seotiok  19  op  H.  B.  Bill  No.  6948  (Dookbky  Bill) 

TO  IMPBOVS  THE  MBTHODB  OP  AOOOUNTINa  IN  THB    TbSASUBT 

Depabthent. 

The  annual  appropriations  for  tiie  various  expenses  of  the  Govei^n- 
ment;  the  accounts  for  its  "receipts  and  expenditures,"  and  all  of  the 
official  ledgers  and  other  records  of  the  financial  transactions  and  busi- 
ness of  the  Government  and  of  its  officers,  are  made  for,  accounted  for, 
and  reported  by  fiscal  years,  commenciag  July  1  of  one  year  and  end- 
ing June  30  of  the  next  year.  Thus,  this  is  the  fiscal  year  1894,  ending 
June  30, 1894.  AU  accounts  of  officers  of  the  United  States  under 
annual  appropriations  are  rendered,  adjusted,  and  closed  each  fiscal 
year,  and  all  reports  of  the  heads  of  departments,  bureaus,  and  offices 
of  the  Government  are  made  for,  and  cover  such  fiscal  years. 

H.  K.  bill  Ko.  6948,  as  it  passed  the  House,  provides  in  section  19 
that  all  accounts  which  are  stated  and  adjusted  by  the  present  Audi- 
tors by  July  1, 1894,  shall  be  examined,  revised,  adjusted,  and  certified 
as  they  are  now,  by  the  present  Comptrollers.  All  accounts  examined 
and  adjusted  by  accounting  officers  from  and  after  July  1, 1894,  shall 
be  under  the  new  law,  new  accounting  officers,  and  system  provided  by 
that  bill. 

The  originators  of  the  ^^Dockery  bin,"  and  the  committee  in  charge 
of  same,  do  not,  appar^itly,  see  that  the  above  division  will  bree^ 
into  and  separate  the  accounts  and  records  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1894,  for  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1894,  only  a  part  of  the  accounts 
of  *'  receipts  and  expenditures"  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 1894 
(third  quarter  1894),  will  have  been  examined  and  stated  by  the  Audi- 
tors and  a^usted  by  the  Comptrollers,  and  none  of  tlie  quarterly  accounts 
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for  the  foartli  qnarter  1894,  ending  Jnne  30,  will  have  been  rendered 
or  received  or  stated  by  July  1, 1894. 

The  result  of  this  will  be  that  all  of  the  accounts  for  the  three  quar- 
ters of  the  fiscal  year  1894,  beginning  July  1, 1893,  and  ending  March 
31, 1894,  will  have  been  rendered,  received,  and  mostly  adjusted  by  one 
set  of  officers  and  clerks  and  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  present 
accounting  officers  under  the  present  law  and  accounting  system,  while 
all  of  the  accounts  for  the  fourth  and  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1894,  will  be  rendered  to  and  adjusted  by  a  separate  and 
different  set  of  officers  and  clerks  and  recorded  in  newly  opened  record 
books  of  the  new  accounting  offices,  and  under  the  new  system. 

This  proposal  can  not  be  carried  into  effect  without  producing  never- 
ending  trouble,  confusion,  perplexity,  and  dissatisfaction  everywhere 
in  the  settlement  and  recording  of  the  accounts  of  the  fiscal  year  1894. 
To  retain  the  continuity  of  accounts,  records,  appropriations,  and  of 
accounting  action  all  accounts  of  all  officers  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Government  during  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  and  for  prior  years,  should  be 
adjusted  by  the  present  accounting  officers  under  the  present  system 
and  should  be  recorded  in  the  current  books  and  records  of  the  present 
accounting  offices.  Then  all  accounts  for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be 
examined  and  adjusted  by  the  same  officers  and  clerks,  and  under  the 
same  system,  and  will  be  all  recorded  together,  so  that  at  any  time 
thereafter  they  may  be  promptly,  safely,  and  easily  found  and 
referred  to. 

The  new  system,  if  it  is  to  go  into  efiect  at  all,  should  at  least  only 
apply  to  accounts  rendered  for  the  receipts  ana  expenditures  of  the 
Government  from  and  after  July  1, 1894. 

Then  the  new  methods,  new  records,  new  accounting  officers,  and 
clerks  will  begin,  be  opened,  and  commence  ox>erations  on  accounts 
under  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1895,  beginning  July  1, 1894. 

This  will  also  give  a  very  little  greatly  needed  time,  say  three  or 
four  months,  to  formulate  the  necessary  and  essential  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  new  system  of  accounting  and  for  the  new  officers  and 
clerks,  and  to  prepare  and  have  printed  the  very  large  quantity  and 
numbers  of  new  blank  forms,  records,  and  books,  which  will  be  abso- 
lutely required  before  anything  can  be  done  by  the  new  officers,  and 
bUbo  to  transfer  the  old  records,  as  well  as  the  old  clerks,  if  they  do 
transfer  the  latter  instead  of  discharging  them. 

Common  sense  should  teach  legislators  that  such  radical  changes  of 
methods,  offices,  and  of  men  in  accounting  for  $1,000,000,000  annu- 
ally can  not  be  successfully  put  in  operation  in  a  day^,  and  by  a 
simple  edict.  Something  more  than  ^^be  it  resolved"  is  necessary 
to  effect  this  change,  which  is  to  overturn  the  safeguards  and  estab- 
lished practices  of  over  a  hundred  years  and  give  up  safe  experience 
for  untied  theories. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Wanger,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
House  just  before  the  bill  was  passed  in  Gommittee  of  the  Whole,  viz, 
to  postpone  the  operation  of  this  change  until  the  1st  day  of  July, 
1895,  was  safe,  wise,  prudent,  and  judicious,  and  would  at  least  give 
a  chance  for  the  new  system  to  be  inaugurated  under  auspices  which 
possibly  might  make  it  successful. 


63d  Ck>N0BB8S, )  BENATB.  ( Ml 

2d  8e99um.    '  ]  \   N 
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Afbil  18, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  OALUNaES  submitted  the  following 
RESOLUTION: 

BesolveAj  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secrt 
the  Interior  be  directed  to  transmit  to  the  Senate,  in  separate li 
names  of  all  clerks  and  employees  appointed,  promoted,  reduc 
dismissed  since  the  fourth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and 
three,  and  the  State  to  which  each  such  clerk  or  employee  is  acci 
also  that  such  of  them  as  served  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the 
States  at  any  time  during  the  war  of  the  rebdlion  shall  be  desi 
by  some  distinguishing  mark  in  each  list. 


mgmiah.     ]  I   Ko.147. 


nr  lasx  ssnasoe  o^  tu^  xh^ii^ed  state& 


April  U^  1894.— Beferrbd'to  tbe  Ootnmlttoe  on  Fisheries  Mid  videred  to  be  printed. 


'Mr. -Call  sftbmilted  the  following 

RESOLUTION^ 

Itmohedy  That  the  Gommittee  on  Fisheries  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
instracted  to  inquire  and  rex>ort  to  the  Senate,  by  bill  or  otherwise, 
the  condition  of  the  fisheries  on  the  coasts  and  rivers  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  sponge  fisheries,  and  the  legislation  necessary 
for  the  protection  and  increase  of  the  fish  and  sponges. 


StoOoROBESS, )  SBlirATB.  c  Mi8 


IXr  OEHB  SEN  ATB  OF  THB  UliniXBSD.  SCnATSS. 


14  18M.*-I«id  OD  tilie  teblB  and  atdflarad  to  .!•  f^MMlm^ 


Ifc  HZLL  snbtBittod:  the  fidlowiBtr 

AMENDMENT 

iBlsadod  to  be  pzopooed  lo  the  Bnlai  ofthe  taisfe. 

Bmolned^  TlhsA  Sole  mae  be  amended  by  addLog  tkecoto  tbc 
ing  aection : 

Ssc.  2.  Wheneyer  any  bill  or  resolution  is  pending  before  tbe  Senate  as  a 
business,  and  the  same  shall  have  been  debated  on  divers  days,  amoantinfi 
thirty  days,  it  shall  be  in  order  for  any  Senator  at  any  time  to  move  to  fix  a 
the  taking  of  a  vote  upon  such  bill  or  resolution,  and  such  motion  sh< 
amendable  or  debatable,  and  shall  be  immediately  put,  and  if  passed  by  a 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate,  the  vote  upon  such  bill  or  resolution,  wii 
amendments  thereto  which  may  be  pending  at  the  time  of  such  motion,  shs 
at  the  date  fixed  in  such  original  motion  without  further  debate  or  ami 
except  by  unanimous  consent ;  and  during  the  pendency  of  such  motion  to 
and  also  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  Senate  for  voting  upon  bill  or  resolution 
motion  of  any  kind  or  character  shall  be  entertained  until  such  motion  or 
or  resolntion  thall  have  been  finally  voted*  upon. 


63d  OajxasEaSj  \  SENATE.  c  Mis.  Dod 

MSeuian.     ]  }  No.  149. 


nr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES. 


AimhH,  X804»— Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  priaAeft, 


Mr.  Hnji  presented  the  fbUowiBg 

AMENDMENT 

Litended  to  be  proposed  to  the  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Beiohed,  That  snbdiyision  two  of  Bole  Ave  of  the  Standing  Bolef 
of  the  Senate  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : 


If  at  any  time  during  the  daily  sessions  of  the  Senate  a  question  shall  be 
bv  any  Senator  as  to  the  presence  of  a  quomm,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  forthwith 
direct  the  Secretary  to  call  the  roll  and  shall  announce  the  result,  and  these  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  without  debate ;  but  no  Senator  while  speaking  shaU  be  interrupted 
by  any  other  Senator  raisiug  the  question  of  the  lack  of  a  quorum,  and  the  question 
as  to  the  presence  of  a  quorum  shall  not  be  raised  oftener  than  once  in  every  hour, 
but  this  proTision  shall  not  apply  where  the  absence  of  a  quorum  ia  disclosed  upon 
any  roU  oaU  of  the  yeas  and  nays. 


53d  Gongbess,  )  SENATE.  ( MiB.  Doo. 

M  Session.      )  (    No.  150. 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 


Apbil  14, 1894.— Oxdtred  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed* 


Mr.  Hill  presented  the  following 
AMENDMENT: 

Intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  Boles  of  the  Senate. 

Besolvedy  That  Bale  twelre  be  amended  by  mserting  an  additional 
olanse,  as  follows: 

When  npon  a  vote  by  yeas  and  nays  it  shaU  appear  to  the  Presiding  Officer,  apon 
recapitulation  and  before  the  announcement  of  the  resalt,  that  a  qnorum  has  not 
voted  he  shall  call  npon  Senators  present  who  have  not  voted  by  name  to  vote, 
and  shall  direct  the  Secretary  to  ada  to  the  list  of  the  Senators  voting  the  names  of 
the  Senators  present  not  voting,  inolnding  those  announcing  pairs,  or  who  may  or 
may  not  be  excused  from  voting,  and  to  enter  the  same  in  the  Journal ;  and  if  the 
whole  number  constitute  a  quorum,  and  it  shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  a  quorum 
(or  two-thirds  of  a  quorum  where  the  Constitution  prescribes  a  minority  of  two- 
thirds)  has  voted  on  either  side,  tiie  question  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  deter- 
mined and  the  result  shall  be  announced  the  same  as  if  a  qnorum  had  voted. 


SaD  OONaSESS,  >  SENATE.  i  Mis.  Doc. 

adrSession.     ]  X  No.  151. 


DSr  THE  SBITATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Amwol  U,  18M.— Oidered  fto  be 


Mr^  PsPKBB  submitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Whereas  there  exists  in  many  places  and  on  the  part  of  large  num- 
bers of  citizens,  individoally  and  in  orgaoized  bodies,  a  disposition  to 
visit  the  city  of  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  personally  presenting 
to  Congress  their  views  with  respect  to  pending  and  prospective  meas- 
ures of  legislation; 

Whereas  many  of  such  persons  and  bodies  are  reported  to  be  now 
on  their  way  hither,  with  others  likely  to  follow,  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said; and 

Whereas,  to  the  end  that  these,  our  petitioners,  shall  have  full  and 
respectful  hearing,  and  that  proceedings  attending  their  communica- 
tions with  the  Senate  shall  be  orderly  and  not  subjected  to  interrup- 
tion by  the  transaction  of  other  public  business:  Therefore, 

Be  it  reaolvedj  That  a  select  committee  of  nine  members  of  the  Senate 
be  appointed  by  the  Vice-President^  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on 
Communication,  whose  duty  it  shaU  be  to  receive  all  written  or  printed 
communications  from  citizens  or  bodies  of  citizens  visiting  the  capital, 
or  intending  to  make  such  visit,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  pre* 
amble  hereto,  and  to  receive  all  petitions,  memorials,  and  remonstrances 
of  such  persons  and  bodies  and  hear  them  orally  in  relation  to  the  mat- 
ters and  things  about  which  they  desire  to  communicate  with  the  Sen- 
ate. The  committee  shall  rei)ort  fully  to  the  Senate,  from  time  to  time, 
as  other  committees  report. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  set  aside  a  convenient  room  in  the  Capi- 
tol, or  other  building  belonging  to  the  Government,  for  the  use  of  said 
committee  and  furnish  the  same  with  the  necessary  articles  for  the  con- 
venient dispatch  of  business. 


63d  Congebss,  )  SENATE.  (  Mis.  Doc. 

JM  Session,      i  \    No.  162. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


April  17,  1894. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Mr.  M ANDERSON  presented  the  followiDg: 

PETITION  FROM  THE  INMATES  OF  THE  SOLDIERS'  HOME  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PROPOSITION  TO 
CHARGE  THE  PENSIONS  OF  INMATES  WITH  BOARD  UP  TO  $14 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  I3j  1894. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

The  inmates  of  the  (Jtiited  States  Soldiers'  Eome,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, would  respectfully  present  to  your  notice  the  following  state- 
ment, this  in  view  of  the  presentation  of  a  bill  relative  to  the  pensions 
of  certain  inmates,  and  a  proposition  that  all  inmates  drawing  a  pension 
or  more  than  $6  per  month  be  required  to  pay  the  remainder  for  board 
np  to  $14  per  month;  and  that  any  sum  in  excess  of  said  $14  be  held 
in  trust  for  said  inmate  until  he  shall  have  left  the  Home  or  died. 

We  would  first  call  your  attention  to  the  income  of  the  Home  for  1893, 
as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  board  of  commissioners  for  that  year,  as 
follows,  viz: 

On  acoount  of  deserters  and  dishonorably  discharged  men $19, 360. 72 

From  conrt-martial  fines  (estimated) 80,000.00 

Deduction  ol  12|  cents  (estimated) 35, 8(i6. 53 

Interest  on  permanent  tnnd 74, 393. 81 

Eflects  of  deceased  inmates  and  miseollaneons  sooroes 4, 216. 38 

Total 213,817.44 

This  report  further  states  tliat  good  discipline  without  undue  restric- 
tions has  been  maintained. 

The  inmates  of  the  Home  claim  that  they  entered  into  a  contract,  to 
the  effect  that  by  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  monthly  sum  they  were 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  after  an 
honorable  service  of  twenty  years,  or  when  disabled  from  further  duty 
by  disabilities  incurred  in  the  service  and  in  the  line  of  duty.  These 
men  have  fulfilled  their  contract  and  do  not  think  it  just  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  should  annul  the  same.  That  a  soldier 
should  be  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty  is  not  his  fault,  but  his  misfor- 
tune, and  because  the  Government  grants  a  pension  for  his  misfortune, 
we  ask,  is  that  a  just  cause  for  taking  away  a  large  portion  of  it  to  pa}' 
tor  what  has  ah'eady  been  conceded  his  ownf 

There  are  but  few  of  us  here  who  would  not  have  gladly  served  our 
full  thirty  years  to  enable  us  to  be  retired,  had  our  physical  condition 
warranted  the  sanie,  or  had  we  been  able  to  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the 
examining  surgeons. 

8.  nu.  5 — 
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Eeferring  to  that  part  of  the  i>ension  in  excess  of  the  small  amount 
per  month  ($6)  allowed  for  personal  use,  and  the  $8  for  board,  being 
held  in  trust  until  discharged  from  the  Home,  or  until  death,  we  would 
respectfully  state  that,  although  the  Home  furnishes  clothing  to  its 
inmates,  still,  nearly  every  one  who  can  possibly  muster  means  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  purchases  citizens'  clothing  and  such  other  arti- 
cles as  may  enable  him  to  present  a  creditable  api)earance  in  society, 
as  our  situation  here  does  not  necessarily  debar  us  from  social  relations 
with  the  outside  world  and  with  those  among  whom  our  uniform  might 
seem  incongruous.  Then,  still  further,  all  the  inmates  have  relatives- 
children,  brothers  or  sisters,  nephews  or  nieces — and  though  they  may 
not  look  to  us  for  aid  in  their  support,  we,  nevertheless,  cherish  that 
privilege  dear  to  every  man  of  occasionally  presenting  them  with  some 
token  of  remembrance  on  birthdays  and  other  festivals.  So,  too,  all 
of  us  look  forward  to  an  occasional  visit  to  such  relations  and  our  early 
homes. 

These  matters  might  be  dilated  upon  until  patience  is  exhausted. 
We  simply  ask  that  before  action  is  taken  uiK>n  this  bill  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  fairness  of  our  cause  and  the  great  pecuniary  injury 
its  passage  will  inflict  upon  more  than  500  honorably  discharged  soldiers 
of  the  regular  Army  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  majority  of 
whom  have  given  twenty  years  and  upwards  of  the  prime  of  their  man- 
hood to  the  service  of  their  country  and  their  flag. 


SoLDiEBS'  Home, 

Washington^  April  13j  1894, 

Resolved^  That  we,  the  inmates  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  at  Washing- 
ton, I).  C,  protest  aiiriinst  the  bill  introduced  and  presented  to  Gon- 
jrress  by  the  Hon.  C.  F.  Mauderson,  U.  S.  8.,  making  it  obligatory  for 
the  inmates  of  said  institution  to  pay  board  while  residing  at  the 
Home. 

We  object  to  such  provision : 

1st.  Because  this  property  is  our  fortune  domain,  purchased  and 
paid  for  by  contributions  of  lawful  money  subscribed  by  us  from  our  pay 
while  serving  in  the  Army,  and  because  such  a  law  would  be  an  arbi- 
trary prostitution  of  our  rights  as  American  citizens,  and  that  of  a  pau- 
X>er  and  a  slave. 

2nd.  Because  Gongress  never  intended  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  other 
than  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  construe  their  acts 
null;  and,  furthermore: 

Because  the  General  of  the  Army  and  Board  of  Gommissioners  of  the 
Home  are  not  in  good  faith  with  the  law  enacted  by  the  Gongress  and 
confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Gourt  of  the  United  States  to  be  valid  and 
just,  and  we  should  not  now  be  subjected  to  any  process  that  would 
change  the  law  at  the  instance  nor  to  the  desire  of  the  commissioners 
or  any  allied  number  of  men  thus  set  hard  against  us  for  no  just  reason 
to  attempt  to  render  the  law  void. 

That  the  law  as  it  stands  is.  in  effect,  legally  determined  to  be  just; 
and  whereas,  an  abrogation  or  it  would  be  fraught  with  great  distress 
to  the  veterans  who  have  marched  and  fought  through  all  the  wars 
from  the  Florida  Everglades  to  the  halls  of  Montezuma;  likewise  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  the  promise  given  to  the  men  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  at  the  time  of  enlistment  in  the 
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Army  of  the  United  States  of  America;  occasion  discontent  and  mili- 
tate against  good  order  and  military  discipline,  and  undoubtedly  wonld 
prove  an  excellent  pretext  to  add  to  the  already  large  yearly  list  of 
desertions  from  the  Army. 

Therefore,  we  pray  Congress  not  to  suffer  the  error  of  this  unjust  act 
to  pass. 

0.  F.  Gellibb, 

President. 
Fbanois  L.  Boubasso, 

Secretary. 


[PuBuo— No.  69.] 

AN  ACT  prescribing  regulations  for  the  Soldiers'  Home  ftt  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of  Repreeentativee  of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Congrees  assembled,  That  the  Board  of  CoinniiBsioners  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  bIiuII 
ever^  year  report  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  giying  a  fall  statement  of  all 
receipts  and  diBbarsementB  of  money ,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  are  invested. 
of  any  change  in  the  investments,  and  the  reasons  therefor;  of  all  admissions  and 
discharges,  and,  generally,  of  all  facts  that  may  be  necessary  to  a  fnll  understanding 
of  the  condition  and  management  of  the  Home.  The  Secretary  of  War  shall  have 
power  to  call  for  and  require  any  omitted  facts,  which,  in  his  judgment,  should  be 
stated,  to  be  added.  Tins  annual  report  shaU  be,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  together 
with  the  report  of  the  inspecting  omoer  hereinafter  provided  for,  transmitted  to 
Congress  at  the  first  session  thereafter,  and  he  shall  also  cause  the  same  to  be  pub- 
lished in  orders  to  the  Army,  a  copy  thereof  to  be  deposited  in  each  garrison  and  post 
library. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Army  shall,  in  person,  once  in  each 
year,  thoroughly  inspect  the  Home,  its  records,  accounts,  management,  discipline, 
and  sanitary  condition,  and  shall  report  thereon  in  writing,  together  with  such  sug- 
gestions as  he  desires  to  make. 

Sec.  3.  That  no  new  buildings  shall  be  erected  or  new  grounds  purchased,  nor 
shall  any  expenditure  of  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  be  made,  until  the  action 
of  the  board  thereon  shaU  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  All  supplies  that 
can  be  purchased  upon  contract  shall  be  so  purchased,  after  due  notice  by  advertise- 
ment, of  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  Such  bidder  shall  give  bond  with  proper 
security  for  the  performance  of  his  contract. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  inmate  of  the  Home  who  is  receiving  a  pension  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  who  has  a  child,  wife,  or  parent  living,  shall  be  entitled  by  filing  with  the 
pension  a^ent  from  whom  he  receives  his  money  a  written  direction  to  that  efiect, 
to  have  his  pension,  or  any  part  of  it,  paid  to  such  child,  wife  or  parent.  The  pen- 
sions of  all  who  are  now  or  shall  hereafter  become  inmates  of  the  Home,  except  such 
as  shall  be  assigned  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasury  of  the  Home.  The 
money  thus  derived  shaU  not  become  a  part  of  the  funds  of  the  Home,  but  shall  be 
held  by  the  treasurer  in  trust  for  the  pensioner  to  whom  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  paid,  and  such  part  of  it  as  shall  not  sooner  have  been  paid  to  him  shall  be 
|>aid  to  him  on  his  discharge  from  the  institution.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  may, 
from  time  to  time,  pay  over  to  any  inmate  such  part  of  his  pension  money  as  they 
think  best  for  his  interest  and  consistent  with  the  discipline  and  good  order  of  the 
Home ;  but  such  pensioner  shall  not  be  entitled  to  demand  or  have  the  same  as  long 
as  he  remains  an  inmate  of  the  Home.  In  case  of  the  death  of  any  pensioner,  any 
pension  money  due  him  and  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  shall  be  paitl 
to  his  legal  heirs,  if  demand  is  made  within  three  years;  otherwise  the  same  shall 
escheat  to  the  Home. 

Sec.  5.  That  a  suitable  uniform  shall  be  furnished  to  every  inmate  of  the  Home 
without  cost  to  him. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Board  of  Commissioners  are  authorized  to  aid  persons  who  are 
entitled  to  admission  to  the  Home,  by  outdoor  relief,  in  such  manner  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  they  may  deem  proper,  but  such  relief  shall  not  exceed  the  average  cost 
of  maintenance  of  an  inmate  of  the  Home. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  governor  and  all  other  officers  of  the  Home  shall  be  selected  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Home  shall  be  required 
to  give  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  faithfnl  perform- 
ance of  his  duty. 
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Sec.  8.  That  all  ftmcU  of  the  Home  not  needed  for  cnrrent  nae,  and  whioh  are  not 
now  invested  in  United  States  registered  bonds,  shall,  as  soon  as  received,  or  as  soon 
as  present  investments  can  be  converted  into  money  without  loss,  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Home,  as  a  permanent  fdnd, 
and  shall  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  three  i>er  centnm  per  annnm^  which  shall  be 
paid  qoarterly  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Home;  and  the  proceeds  of  such  registered 
Donds,  as  the]|r  are  paid,  shall  be  deposited  in  like  manner.  No  part  of  the  principal 
sum  so  deposited  shall  be  withdrawn  for  use,  except  upon  a  resolution  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  stating  the  necessity  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

8x0.  9.  That  no  officers  of  the  Home  shall  oorrow  any  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
Home  for  anv  purpose,  nor  shall  any  pledge  of  any  of  its  property  or  secnritieB  for 
any  purpose  be  valid. 

SBC.  10.  That  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  shall  hereafter 
consist  of  the  (General  in  Chief  commanding  the  Army,  the  Surgeon-General,  the  Com- 
missary-General, theA^jatant-Gtoneral,  the  Quartermaster-General,  the  Judge- Advo- 
cate-General, and  the  Governor  of  the  Home,  and  the  General  in  Chief  riiall  be  pres- 
ident of  the  Board,  and  any  four  of  them  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business. 

Sbc.  11.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  relating  to  the  Soldiers'  Home  now  in 
force  and  not  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  continued  in  force,  and  such  as  are  incon- 
sistent herewith  are  to  that  extent  repealed. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  expended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  the  employment  of  additional  clerical  force  to  be  used  in  adjusting 
the  accounts  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  those  funds  which  under  the  law  belong 
to  the  Soldiers'  Home. 

Approved  March  8,  1883. 


[Bztraot  flrom  roornitinf;  service  regulations,  XT.  8.  Army.] 

For  soldiers  who  have  become  infirm  during  twenty  years'  service,  or  who  have 
been  discharged  for  wounds  received  or  sickness  brought  on  in  service,  a  comfortable 
Home  is  maintained  in  the  city  of  Washington.  Twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  month 
is  deducted  from  each  soldier's  pay  to  be  applied  toward  the  support  of  the  Home. 
After  thirly  years'  service  enlisted  men  are  entitled  to  be  retired,  and  upon  retirement 
receive  three-fourths  of  the  monthly  pay  allowed  by  law  to  them  in  the  grade  they 
held  when  retired,  with  conmiutation  for  allowances  of  clothing  and  subsistence. 

Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Woihington,  D,  C. 


THIS  BILL  16  DISPROPORTTOinSD. 

Because  the  inmates  of  the  Home  may  have  only  a  few  months'  torvice  and  be 
rated  at  thirty  or  more  dollars  per  month,  while  the  man  who,  having  served  faith- 
fully twenty  or  more  years,  may  have  his  pension  affixed  at  $12  per  month.  Thus, 
the  man  of  lonf;  and  meritorious  service,  after  paying  $8  per  mouth  board,  would 
have  left  the  pittance  of  $6 ;  while  he  who  is  drawing  $30  would  have  a  monthly 
income  of  $22.  Therefore,  the  bill  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  principles 
of  equity ;  hence,  it  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  constitutional  law,  nor  within 
the  rectitude  of  fair  dealing  of  fair  men  with  each  other. 


BaieB  of  penHons  of  inmatOB  of  Soldier^  Home  and  amounit  which  would  he  paid  for 

hoard. 

Eight  dollars  per  month,  109,  $2  per  month $21^t.00 

Ten  dollars  per  month,  47,  $4  per  month 188.00 

Twelve  dollars  per  month,  185,  $6  per  month 1, 110. 00 

Twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  month,  $6. 50  per  month 6. 50 

Fourteen  dollars  and  upwards  per  month,  192,  $8  per  mouth 1, 536. 00 

Total  amount  to  be  paid  per  month 3,058.50 

Total  per  year 36,702.00 


5iD  CoNOBESS,  {  SENATE,  ( Mis.  Doc. 

M  Session.      ]  I   No.  153. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


April  17,  1894. — Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


Mr.  Oallinoeb  presented  the  following 

JOINT  REPORT: 

FROM  THB  SBCRETARtBS  OF  THB  DIFFERENT  DEPARTfiflENTS 
RE8PECTINO  THE  ANNUAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTS.  DECEMBER  6,  1816. 


In  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  20th  of  April  last, 
requiring  the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments  to  report  jointly  to  the 
Senate,  in  the  first  week  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  a  plan  to 
insure  the  annual  settlement  of  the  public  accounts,  and  a  more  certain 
accountability  of  the  public  expenditure  in  their  respective  Depart- 
ments, the  undersigned  have  the  honor  to  report: 

That  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  resolution,  and 
to  satisfy  the  just  expectations  of  the  Senate,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  delay  in  the  animal  settlement  of  accounts,  and 
the  want  of  sufficient  certainty  in  the  accountability  of  the  respective 
Departments,  upon  which  the  resolution  is  predicated. 

An  attentive  review  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  several  Depart- 
ments of  theOovemment  were  originally  organized,  and  of  the  changes 
which  have  necessarily  been  made  in  that  organization,  apx)ears  to  be 
necessary  at  the  threshold  of  this  investigation. 

By  referring  to  the  laws  for  organizing,  the  several  Departments  of 
the  Government,  they  will  be  found  to  be  extremely  general  in  tiieir 
terms,  leaving  the  distribution  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Secre- 
taries, in  a  considerable  degree,  to  executive  regulation.  The  law 
organizing  the  Treasury  Department,  however,  specifically  refers  to 
that  Depsfftment  the  settlement  of  all  public  accounts.  The  pecuniary 
embarrassments  by  which  the  Gk)vernment  was  pressed  at  that  period, 
requiring  a.  system  of  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  public  disburse- 
ments, could  not  fail  to  give  peculiar  force  to  the  idea,  that  the  Depart- 
ment charged  with  the  replenishments  of  the  Treasury  should  have  a 
direct  control  over  the  public  expenditure.  Under  the  infiuence  of  this 
idea,  all  purchases  for  supplying  the  Army  with  provisions,  clothing, 
supplies  in  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  military  stores,  Indian 
goods,  and  all  other  supplies  or  articles  for  the  use  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, were,  by  executive  regulation,  directed  to  be  made  by  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  first  important  change  which  was  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
War  Department  was  eit'ected  by  the  act  of  the  8th  of  May ^  179^^  'SR^MsJt^ 
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created  the  office  of  accoantant  of  that  Department,  and  referred  to 
that  officer  the  settlement  of  all  accounts  relative  to  the  pay  of  the 
Army,  the  subsistence  of  the  officers,  bounties  to  soldiers,  expenses  of 
the  recruiting  service,  and  the  incidental  and  contingent  expenses  of 
the  Department.  The  accounts  settled  by  the  accountant  were  to  be 
certified  quarterly  and  sent  to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury 
for  their  revision.  This  act  continues  with  the  Treasury  Department 
the  i)ower  of  making  for  the  TV'ar  Department,  the  purchases  before 
enumerated. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1 798,  the  Navy  Department  was  created.  From 
the  organization  of  the  Government  to  this  date  the  Secretary  of  War 
executed  the  orders  of  the  President  in  relation  to  the  Navy.  On  the 
16th  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  the  office  of  accountant  of  the  Navy 
was  created  and  the  settlement  of  all  accounts  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment was  referred  to  that  office.  On  the  same  day  the  x>ower  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  make  contracts  for  the  War  Department  was 
rescinded  and  all  the  accounts  of  that  Department  were  tiienceforward 
settled  by  the  accountant. 

The  power  of  revision,  both  as  to  the  accounts  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  was,  and  still  is,  reserved  to  the  accounting  officers  of 
the  Treasury.  This  power,  however,  from  the  period  of  the  primary 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  was 
withdrawn  from  the  Treasury,  ceased  to  be  useful,  and  has  been  pre- 
served merely  for  the  sake  of  form.  In  the  Treasury,  balances  or  debts 
admitted  on  settlement  are  paid  only  upon  the  report  of  the  Auditor, 
confirmed  by  the  Comptroller,  whose  decision  is  final.  In  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  the  sums  reported  by  the  accountants  to  be  due  to 
individuals  are  paid  without  waiting  for  the  revision  of  the  accounting 
officers  of  tlie  Treasury.  This  practice,  which  has  been  adopted  in 
some  measure  from  necessity,  is  not  believed  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  provisions  of  tlie  law  requiring  that  revision.  The  accountants  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  are  required  to  transmit  quarterly  all 
the  accounts  which  have  been  settled  to  the  Treasury  Department  for 
final  revision.  It  could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
an  officer  or  an  individual,  to  whom  money  was  found  to  be  due  by  the 
rei)ort  of  the  accountant  of  either  of  these  Departments,  should  wait 
for  payment  not  only  until  the  expiration  of  the  quarter  but  until  his 
accounts  should  be  reexamined  by  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  and 
also  by  the  Comptroller. 

The  delays  to  which  this  course  would  necessarily  have  led  must 
have  produced  a  state  of  confusion  which,  in  a  short  period,  could  not 
have  failed  to  have  obstructed  all  the  operations  of  the  Government. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  manifest  that  from  the  moment  payments  were 
made  upon  the  settlement  of  the  accountants,  before  the  revisionary 
power  of  the  Treasury  officers  was  exercised,  revision  became  useless. 
The  leading  feature  of  the  organic  laws  of  the  Departments,  that  the 
settlement  of  the  public  accounts  should  exclusively  rest  with  the 
Department  which  was  charged  with  the  replenishment  of  the  Treas- 
ury, was  substantially  abandoned.  The  form,  indeed,  was  preserved, 
but  the  vital  principle  was  extinguished. 

It  is  probable  that  more  importance  was  attached  to  this  principle 
by  those  who  presided  over  the  primary  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ments than  it  intrinsically  merits.  The  power  of  the  accounting  offi- 
cers, whether  belonginfirto  the  Treasury  Department  or  to  those  in 
which  the  disbursenienc^  are  made,  to  enforce  economy  in  any  branch 
of  the  public  service,  must  necessarily  be  extremely  limited. 
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In  disbursements  for  the  pay,  subsistence,  and  clothing  of  the  Army, 
whilst  rations  are  furnished  by  contracts,  the  most  rigid  economy  may 
be  easily  enforced.  In  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  and  where 
provisions  are  supplied  by  a  commissariat,  the  accounting  olQOlcers  can 
exercise  but  a  very  limited  control.  The  principal  reliance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  economy  in  those  Departments  must  be  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  persons  employed.  Over  the  contingent  disbursements  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  which  in  time  of  war  are  considerable, 
and  which,  in  all  governments,  are  extremely  liable  to  abuse,  the 
accounting  olQOlcers  have  still  less  control.  For  economy  in  that  branch 
of  the  public  service,  the  heads  of  those  Departments  must  be  resx)on- 
sible  to  the  nation.  Prom  this  view  of  the  subject  it  appears  not  to  be 
so  important  that  the  public  accounts  should  be  settled  in  the  Treasury 
Depiu1)ment  as  that  they  should  be  promptly  and  finally  settled. 

Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  upon  this  subject  it  is 
believed  that  there  can  be  none  upon  the  propriety  of  either  returning 
to  the  principle  ui)on  which  the  Departments  were  originally  organize^ 
of  referring  the  settlement  of  all  public  accounts  immediately  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  or  of  finally  settling  the  accounts  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  without  the  intervention  of  the  accounting 
officers  of  the  Treasury.  The  former  has  the  recommendation  of  unity 
and  simplicity  in  theory,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  serious  inconven- 
ience will  result  from  it  in  ])ractice.  The  latter  would  insure  the 
prompt  and  final  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  several  Departments, 
but  might  possibly  lead  to  the  establishment  of  different  principles  in 
the  settlement  of  the  public  accounts  in  the  resx)ective  Departments. 
Under  judicious  regulations  it  is  believed  that  the  prompt  and  final 
settlement  of  the  public  accounts  may  be  as  efiectually  secured  by  the 
former  as  by  the  latter  modification. 

Whichever  modification  may  be  adoi)ted,  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  accounting  officers  appears  to  be  indispensable.  From  the  year 
1792,  when  the  office  of  accountant  of  the  War  Department  was 
created,  to  the  year  1798,  when  all  the  accounts  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment were  referred  for  settlement  to  that  officer,  the  military  force  of 
the  United  States  was  not  so  extensive  as  the  present  military  peace 
establishment.  The  duties  assigned  the  accountant  at  the  former 
period  was,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  settlement  of  all  accounts 
relative  to  the  pay  of  the  Army,  the  subsistence  of  officers,  bounties  to 
soldiers,  expenses  of  the  recruiting  service,  and  the  contingent  expenses 
of  the  War  Department.  The  services  required  by  that  act  are 
believed  to  be  sufficient  to  give  fnll  employment  to  one  accounting 
officer.  By  the  act  of  1798  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  relative  to 
the  subsistence  of  the  Army,  the  quartermaster's  department,  the 
clothing  department,  the  purchase  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war, 
and  to  the  Indian  department,  were  referred  to  the  accountant  of  the 
War  Department. 

The  additional  duties  imposed  upon  the  accountant  by  this  act  have 
been  so  great  that  some  of  the  accounts  of  the  War  Department,  nearly 
of  the  same  date,  remain  still  unsettled.  It  is,  therefore,  confidently 
believed  that  the  duties  imposed  npon  the  accountant  by  this  act 
require  the  undivided  attention  of  another  accounting  officer. 

In  contemplation  of  the  law  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  revises 
all  the  accounts  of  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
errors  both  of  fact  and  of  law  which  may  have  been  committed  by  the 
accounting  officers,  to  whom  their  settlement  is,  in  the  first  instance. 
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committed.  He  is  likewise  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue  arising  from  duties  and  tonnage^  and  directs  the 
collection,  by  suit,  of  all  debts  due  to  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  revision  of  the  accounts  settled  by  the  account- 
ants of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  by  this  officer  has  always  been 
merely  nominal.  The  enumeration  just  given  of  the  extent  and  variety 
ot  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  will  satisfy  every  reflecting  mind  that 
they  must  continue  to  be  so.  Should  this  officer  be  relieved  from  the 
superintendence  of  the  collection  of  imx)OBts  and  duties  and  of  suits  for 
recovery  of  debts  due  the  United  States  by  the  assignment  of  those  the 
duties  to  another  officer,  still,  it  is  believed,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
revise  all  the  accounts  of  the  Government  so  as  to  be,  in  fact^the  check 
upon  the  auditing  officers  which  the  law  contemplates.  When  the 
office  of  the  Comptroller  was  created  and  the  duties  of  that  officer  pre- 
scribed, the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  was  the  only  accounting  officer 
whose  acts  he  had  to  revise.  At  present,  he  has  to  revise  the  settle- 
ments made  by  three  accounting  officers;  and,  according  to  the  plan 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  undersigned  to  propose,  in  order  to  insure 
the  annual  settlement  of  the  public  accounts  there  will  be  five  account- 
ing officers  whose  acts  are  to  be  revised.  From  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject the  appointment  of  an  additional  comptroller  appears  to  be  indis- 
pensable. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  the  mass  of  business  thrown  upon 
the  accountant  of  the  War  Department  by  the  act  of  the  16th  of  July, 
1798,  has  produced  an  arrearage  in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  ot 
that  Department  almost  coeval  with  that  date.  This  observation  was 
intended  to  apply  to  the  accounts  appropriately  belonging  to  the 
Department,  arising  from  the  administration  of  the  military  establish- 
ment. But  the  accounts  of  the  Indian  department,  without  a  solitary 
exception,  have  remained  unsettled  from  that  date  to  the  present  period. 
This  has  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  War  is  substan- 
tially the  auditor  of  all  the  Indian  accounts.  It  is  also  his  duty  to 
inquire  into  and  decide  upon  all  claims  exhibited  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  property  stolen  or  destroyed  by  the  Indian  tribes  to 
whom  annuities  are  payable,  and  where  they  are  proved  to  his  satis- 
faction to  direct  compensation  to  be  made  to  the  injured  party  out  of 
the  annuity  payable  to  the  offending  tribe.  These  duties,  together 
with  the  examination  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  Department, 
which  must  also  receive  his  special  sanction  if  duly  attended  to,  would 
leave  him  no  time  to  devote  to  the  more  important  and  appnipriate 
duties  of  his  station.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  Indian 
accounts  have  remained  unsettled,  and  must  continue  so,  until  a  dif- 
ferent organization  of  the  Department  shall  be  effected. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  mind  of  every  reflecting  man  that  the  duties 
imposed  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  in  relation  to  the  Indian  depart- 
ment have  no  rational  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment.  From  the  view  that  has  been  presented  it  is  con- 
ceived that  the  public  interest  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
should  be  relieved  from  frirther  attention  to  those  duties.  It  then 
becomes  necessary  to  inquire  whether  those  duties  can,  consistently 
with  the  public  interest,  be  assigned  to  either  of  the  other  Departments. 
An  examination  into  the  duties  required  of  those  Departments,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  can  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  decided  convic- 
tion that  no  additional  duties  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  them  under 
their  present  organization.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  good  reason 
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to  believe  that  the  public  interest  woald  be  promoted  by  relieving  those 
Departments  of  several  branches  of  the  public  service  at  present  com- 
mitted to  their  respective  charges. 

The  retrenchments  which,  witli  great  advantage  to  the  public  interest^ 
might  be  made  in  the  duties  now  imposed  upon  the  Secretaries  of  the 
respective  Departments  and  the  Oeneral  Post-Office  would  furnish 
ample  employment  for  the  head  of  another  independent  department. 

An  appropriate  assignment  of  duties  to  the  chief  of  the  new  depart- 
ment would  embrace  the  Territorial  governments,  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, the  Oeneral  Post-Office,  roads  and  canals,  and  the  Patent 
Office,  and  such  other  branches  of  the  public  service  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient. 

But  the  defects  in  the  organization  of  the  existing  departments  are 
not  the  only  reasons  why  the  public  accounts  are  not  annually  settled. 

The  want  of  power  to  compel  those  to  whom  the  collection  or  dis- 
bursement of  the  public  money  has  been  confided  to  render  their 
vouchers  and  settle  their  accounts,  when  required,  has  largely  con- 
tributed to  swell  the  list  of  unsettled  accounts.  The  power  of  dis- 
missing from  office  for  misfeasance  or  nonfeasance  in  office,  especially 
with  the  collecting  officers,  is  sufficiently  coercive  as  long  as  the  con- 
duct of  the  officer  will  bear  examination,  and  powerfully  contributes 
to  keep  him  in  the  line  of  his  duty;  but  when  the  settlement  of  his 
accounts  must  expose  his  guilt,  and  especially  when  he  has  been  dis- 
missed from  office,  this  coercion  entirely  ceases. 

With  disbursing  offices,  and  particularly  in  the  military  establish- 
ment, thi^  mode  of  coercion  is  much  more  feeble.  In  that  department, 
too,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  most  vigorous 
measures  to  biing  to  a  prompt  and  final  settlement  those  who  have 
been  intrusted  with  the  disbursement  of  money,  particularly  in  the 
Quartermaster's  and  Paymaster's  departments.  Until  the  accounts  of 
the  quartermaster-general  of  an  army  or  of  a  military  district  are 
settled  it  is  impossible  to  settle  the  accounts  of  the  deputies  and 
assistants,  the  barrack-masters,  forage  masters,  and  wagon  masters 
employed  with  the  same  army  or  in  the  same  district.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  the  pay  departments.  Until  the  deputy  pay- 
master-general settles  his  accounts,  or  at  least  until  he  renders  his 
vouchers,  none  of  the  district,  assistant  district  paymasters  or  regi- 
mental paymasters  can  settle  their  accounts.  This  observation  applies 
to  the  several  grades  in  both  departments.  Thus  a  single  officer  who 
knows  himself  to  be  a  public  defaulter  may,  by  standing  aloof,  and  by 
pn>crastinating  the  decisions  of  law  after  suit  is  brought,  prevent  for 
years  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  other  officers  who  may  be 
solicitous  to  adjust  them. 

It  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  legislature  to  apply  appropriate 
remedies  for  every  evil  disclosed  by  the  practical  operations  of  the 
Government.  The  one  now  under  consideration,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  inability  of  the  accounting  officers  to  settle  annually  the  pub- 
lic accounts,  has  produced  more  serious  consequences  to  the  national 
treasury  than  every  other  united.  The  conviction  on  the  part  of  an 
officer  that  his  accounts  can  not,  or  will  not,  be  settled  for  years,  pre- 
sents a  certain  degree  of  impunity  to  embezzlement  and  poweorfully 
tempts  to  the  commission  of  it.  The  necessity  of  resorting  to  an  action 
at  law  to  enforce  the  settlement  of  accounts,  or  to  recover  money  em- 
bezzled by  an  officer,  ought  to  be  avoided,  if  it  can  be  done,  consist- 
ently with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.    In  some  of  the  States 
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this  necessity  is  avoided,  the  public  money  retained  by  a  revenue 
officer  being  collected  by  execution  issued  by  the  State  treasurer.  If 
this  or  a  similar  principle  could  be  acted  upon  by  the  Onited  States, 
embezzlement  would  not  be  frequent. 

In  conformity  with  these  preliminary  observations,  the  undersigned 
respectfully  propose  that  it  is  expedient — 

First.  That  another  independent  department  of  the  Government  be 
organized  to  be  denominated  the  "  Home  Department^'' 

That  the  secretary  of  this  department  shall  execute  the  orders  of  the 
President  in  relation  to — 

(1)  The  Territorial  governments. 

(2)  The  national  highways  and  canals. 

(3)  The  General  Post-Office. 

(4)  The  Patent  Office. 

(5)  The  Indian  Department. 

Second.  That  the  primary  and  final  settlement  of  all  accounts  to  be 
made  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  that  the  organization  of  that 
Department  be  modified  so  as  to  authorize  the  api)ointment  of — 

(1)  Four  additional  Auditors. 

(2)  One  additional  Comptroller. 

(3)  One  Solicitor. 

(4)  That  the  Mint  establishment  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Third.  That  the  office  of  accountant  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  superintendent-general  of  military  supplies  be 
abolished. 

Fourth.  That  the  survey  of  the  coast  be  confided  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. 

According  to  the  modification  here  recommended,  the— 

First  Auditor  will  be  charged  with  the  settlement  of  the  public 
accounts  accruing  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

Second  Auditor  will  be  charged  with  the  settlement  of  all  accounts 
relative  to  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  Army,  the  subsistence  of  the 
officers,  bounties  and  premiums,  the  recruiting  service,  and  the  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  War  Department. 

Third  Auditor  will  be  charged  with  the  settlement  of  all  accounts 
relative  to  the  subsistence  of  the  Army,  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment, the  Hospital  Department,  and  the  Ordnance  Department.  Both 
of  these  Auditors  will  keep  the  property  account  connected  with  those 
branches  of  service  in  the  War  Department,  confided  to  them  respec- 
tively. 

Fourth  Auditor  will  be  charged  with  the  settlement  of  all  accounts 
relative  to  the  Navy  Department.    And  the 

Fifth  Auditor  will  be  charged  with  the  settlement  of  all  accounts 
relative  to  the  State  and  Home  Departments. 

The  First  Comptroller  being  relieved  from  directing  and  superin- 
tending the  recovery,  by  suits,  of  all  debts  due  the  Government,  will 
revise  all  accounts  settled  by  the  First  and  Fifth  Auditors. 

Second  Comptroller  will  revise  all  settlements  made  by  the  Second, 
Third,  and  Fourth  Auditors. 

The  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  will  be  charged  with  the  recovery  of 
debts  due  the  Government,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  law. 

It  is  probable  that  experience  will  suggest  the  propriety  of  making 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  daties  among  the  accounting  officers  of 
the  Treasury.    In  order  that  they  may  be  done  with  facility,  and  as 
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they  Hball  be  discovered  to  be  necessary,  it  is  respecttfully  recom- 
mended that  tbe  whole  subject  be  left  to  executive  regulation. 

With  this  organization  of  the  Departments  the  check  contemplated  Iry 
ike  revision  of  the  Comptroller  will  he  as  effectual  as  it  can  he  made. 
Money  wiU  then  be  paid  in  all  the  Departments  upon  the  settlement 
of  an  auditor,  only  after  it  has  been  revised  and  approved  by  a  comp- 
troller. 

If  the  Departments  shall  be  thus  organized,  and  vested  with  suffi- 
cient power  to  compel  all  officers  employed  in  the  collection  or  dis- 
bursement of  the  public  money,  to  render  their  vouchers  and  settle 
their  accounts,  the  annual  settlement  of  the  public  accounts  will  be 
insured,  and  a  more  certain  accountability  established  in  the  respec- 
tive Departments. 

If  the  officer  intrusted  with  the  recovery  of  money  improperly  de- 
tained by  public  officers  was  authorized  to  issue  an  execution  for  the 
sum  appearing  to  be  due,  either  upon  settlement,  or  upon  the  failure  to 
settle  when  called  upon  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  execution  so 
issued  should  be  satisfied  by  the  distress  and  sale  of  all  the  delinquent's 
property  and  that  of  his  securities,  one  of  the  most  formidable  obsta- 
cles to  the  annual  settlement  of  tne  public  accounts  would  be  sur- 
mounted. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  constitutional  objection  to  the  adoption 
of  this  principle  in  relation  to  the  officers  of  the  Government  who 
imprriperly  withhold  the  public  money.  Under  the  law  imposing  the 
direct  tax,  the  collector,  on  default  of  payment,  is  authorized  to  make 
the  amount  due  by  the  levy  and  sale  of  the  defaulter's  property. 

In  this  case  there  is,  on  the  part  of  the  defaulter,  nothing  but  a 
breach  of  the  general  implied  obhgation  which  every  citizen  owes  to 
the  community  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  the  State,  in  proportion 
to  the  property  which  he  possesses.  This  breach  may  frequently  be 
the  result  of  inevitable  necessity,  and  but  seldom  brings  his  integrity 
in  question.  In  the  case  of  the  delinquent  officer,  there  is,  in  most 
cases,  a  direct  breach  of  special  confidence  involving  the  odious  charge 
of  peculation  or  embezzlement.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  remedy 
of  the  Government  should  be  more  summary  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  casef  Is  there  not,  on  the  contrary,  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  two  cases  entirely  in  favor  of  the  tax  defaulter f  Can  it  be  consid- 
ered more  important  to  the  community  that  the  revenue  should  be  rig- 
idly collected,  than  that  it  should  be  faithfully  and  honestly  disbursed  f 
Has  the  difiterence  in  the  remedy  arisen  from  the  consideration  that  the 
one  has  withheld  from  the  Government  an  hundred  cents,  which  he 
ought  to  have  paid,  whilst  the  other  has  embezzled  a  thousand  dollars 
of  the  public  money  thus  summarily  collected  t 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  different  remedies  in  the  two  cases 
have  resulted  from  the  want  of  sufficient  reflection,  aud  not  from  desigu. 
The  subject  is  now  presented  to  the  view  of  the  Senate,  and  no  doubt 
is  entertained  that  that  enlightened  body  will  satisfy  the  demands  of 
reason  and  of  justice.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  principle 
now  recommended  has  been  applied  by  the  laws  laying  direct  taxes,  to 
the  collectors  of  the  internal  revenue.  The  legislature,  in  relation  to 
that  class  of  officers^  has  even  authorized  the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  collectors  who  fail  to  collect,  or  neglect  to  pay  after  collection,  and 
the  seizure  and  sale  of  the  [irnperty,  real  and  personal,  of  his  securities 
during  their  imprisonment.  As  the  prineiiHe  has  already  been  applied 
to  cases  arising  out  of  the  collection  ol'  the  revenue,  it  is  respectfully  con- 
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ceived  that  reasons  more  cogent  call  for  its  application  to  the  disburs- 
ing officers  of  tbe  Qovernment.  Tlie  different  rules estabUstied  inrela- 
tiou  to  those  two  classes  of  olHt-era,  if  perseveied  in,  eui  not  tail  to  pre- 
sent tbe  idea  tliat  tlie  Government  is  more  antnte  in  devising  means  to 
raise  and  r^illect  revenue,  tbuu  iu  eufurdng  a  taithfiil  application  of  it 
when  collActed. 

JA8.  Mohbob. 
Wm.  H.  Cbawpobd. 
Obo.  Obabah. 
Acting  Secretary  of  War. 
B,  W.  Gbowhinshield. 
Hon.  John  6An.LARD, 

President  pro  tempore  of  ttie  Senate, 

Deobmbbb  6, 1816. 


53d  Oonobess,  )  SENATE.  ( 


2d  Session. 


IS  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Apbil  17, 1894. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  ForeigD  Belations  and  or 

printed. 


Mr.  OAliL  submitted  the  foUowing 

RESOLUTION: 

Besolvedy  That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requester 
tnte  negotiations  with  the  Gtovemment  of  Spain  for  the  dc 
arbitration  of  the  obligation  of  the  United  States  nnder  t 
with  Spain  of  eighteen  hundred  and  nineteen  to  pay  interc 
principal  sum  awarded  for  losses  sustained  by  subjects  of  Sps 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  the  East  and  West  Floridas 
question  whether  the  treaty  of  eighteen  hundred  andnineteei 
carried  into  effect  and  performed  by  the  United  States  in  resp 
obligations  assumed  by  them  in  the  said  treaty:  Provided^ 
sums  of  money  allowed  under  such  arbitration  shall  be  pai 
the  said  claimants  and  their  heirs  or  legal  representatives,  ai 
powers  of  attorney  to  represent  such  claimants,  their  heirs  a 
sentatives,  and  all  assignments  of  such  claims,  or  any  par 
shall  be  declared  void  and  of  no  force  or  effect. 


53d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  c  Mis.  Doc. 

M  Session.      ]  t    No.  155. 


Ur  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


AFBtL  17, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Allbn  submitted  the  following 
EESOLUTION: 

Besolvedy  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
directed  to  inform  the  Senate  of  the  amount  of  appropriations  made 
and  expended  by  the  Government  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors  since  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
flve,  to  the  present  date,  specifying  the  different  rivers  and  harbors  in 
which  improvements  have  been  made  and  the  amounts  expended  there- 
for, respectively. 

O 


53d  Gongbess,  )  SENATE.  (  Mis.  Doo. 

2d  Session.      )  \   No,  156. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Apbil  18, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Faulkner,  from  the  Oommittee  on  Territories,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing 

REPORT  FROM  THR  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  IN  REFERENCE 
TO  SENATE  BILL  NO.  1302.  FIFT7-THIRD  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SES- 
SION. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  March  31,  1894. 

Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt,  by  your  reference,  of  Senate  bill  No.  1302,  Fifty- 
third  Congress,  second  session,  <^To  establish  the  boundaries  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes,"  with  request  for 
an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Department  thereon. 

In  response  thereto  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  a  bill  (H.  E.  No.  7) 
similar  in  its  x>o8ition  to  the  one  above  mentioned  was  referred  to  this 
Department  for  consideration,  and  was  returned  to  the  House  Oommit- 
tee on  the  Public  Lands  on  the  30th  instant,  with  an  adverse  report, 
copy  of  which  is  herewith  inclosed. 

The  objections  therein  set  forth  to  the  passage  of  H.  E.  bill  No.  7 
are  equally  applicable  to  Senate  bill  No.  1302,  and  indicate  the  views 
of  the  Department  upon  the  latter. 
Very  respectfully, 

Hoke  Smith, 

Secretary. 
Hon.  Oharles  J.  Faulkner, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Territories,  U,  S,  Senate* 


XSTIMATED  AREAS  IN  TBLLOWSTONE  PARK  AND  TIMBER  RESERVATION. 

The  foUowiiig  are  the  estimated  areas: 

Sqnan 
miles. 

Present  area  of  YeHowstone  Park 3,344 

Areas  returned  to  the  States 367 

Leaving  to  the  park 2,977 

Area  of  timber  reservation 1,840 

Area  added  to  the  park 1,200 

Southwest  comer  returned  to  the  State 170 

Arearetnmed  to  the  States 640 

Area  proposed  for  the  park 4, 177 

Proposed  enlargement  of  park 833 

Area  Idaho  Strip ^ 37 

Area  Montana  Strip 149 

Area  Yellowstone  triangle 181 

Southern  timber  reserve 500 

Area  retained 339 

Proposed  eastern  reserve ^^ 
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DEPAKTMSNT  of  the  iNTRRIORy 

Office  of  Superintendent  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

Mammoth  Hoi  Springs,  Wyo.,  October  SO,  189S. 

Sir  :  I  retnm  you  herewith  the  bill  '*  to  establish  the  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,"  H.  R.  7,  with  my  strongest  disapproTal.  It  is  the  old  enemy  known 
hereabouts  as  the  ''segregation  bill/'  The  boundaries  of  the  park  as  now  fixed, 
and  including  the  timber  reserve,  are  thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  should  not  be 
interfered  with  in  any  way. 

It  is  proposed  by  this  bill — 

(1)  To  cut  off  all  the  park  north  of  the  Yellowstone,  Lamar,  and  Soda  Butte  rivers. 

(2)  To  cut  off  a  northeast  comer  down  to  44^  45'  north  latitude. 

(3)  To  cut  off  the  southwest  comer  below  the  mouth  of  Lewis  River. 

Not  one  of  the  portions  thus  sought  to  be  cut  off  is  of  the  slightest  use  to  any 
considerable  number  of  people.  It  is  claimed  that  the  north  part  is  needed  as  a  right 
of  way  for  a  railroad  to  Cook  City.  The  whole  wealth  of  Cook  would  not  pay  r«i»- 
ning  expenses  on  one  train  a  year,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  such  a  road 
ever  being  built. 

The  people  of  Livingston  are  the  active  boomerd  of  this  project,  and  the  cause  is 
obvious ;  they  want  to  hold  on  to  the  trade  of  Cook,  which  is  certain  to  slip  away 
from  them  if  transportation  routes  are  opened  in  any  other  direction,  as  by  the  advanc- 
ing *'  Burlington  route.'' 

In  a  word,  these  three  cuts  would  each  be  squatted  on  by  a  crowd  of  poachers, 
trappers,  and  skin  hunters.  The  north  one  would  destroy  the  best  (except  one) 
winter  range  for  elk ;  the  northeast  one  would  take  the  home  of  the  mountain  sheep; 
the  southwest  one  would  take  the  home  of  the  few  remaining  moose,  and  encroach 
dangerously  upon  the  summer  range  of  the  buffalo. 

If  any  public  good  would  be  subserved  I  should  not  make  strong  opposition,  but 
this  bill  IS  purely  in  the  interest  of  private  greed,  and  that,  too,  of  not  a  very  high 
order.    I  recommend  that  the  bill  receive  your  active,  earnest  opposition. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

Geo.  S.  Anderson, 
Captain  Eighth  Cavalry,  Acting  Superintendent  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

The  Secretary  of  tub  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  March  SO^  1894. 

Sir:  Your  letter  has  been  received,  inclosing  H.  R.  bill  No.  7,  "to  establish  the 
boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  for  other  purposes,''  and  request- 
ing the  views  of  the  Department  thereon. 

In  response  thereto  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
the  metes  and  bounds  of  which  are  described  in  section  2474  Revised  Statutes 
United  States,  has  an  area  of  about  2,289,920  acres,  or  3,578  square  miles,  and  the 
timber-land  reserve  established  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  dated  March  30, 
1891,  which  abuts  the  eastern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  park,  and  is  practi- 
cally a  part  thereof,  being  governed  by  the  regulations  applicable  to  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  and  under  the  supervisiou  of  the  acting  superintendent  thereof, 
has  an  area  of  1,388,160  acres,  or  2,169  square  miles. 

The  bill  hereinbefore  referred  to  proposes  to  segregate  from  the  Yellowstone  Park 
398,080  acres,  or  622  square  miles,  and  from  the  timber-land  reserve  792,960  acres,  or 
1,239  square  miles,  making  a  total  reduction  firom  the  present  reserve  areas  of 
1,191,040  acres,  or  1,861  square  miles.  The  boundaries  of  the  park  and  of  the  timber 
reserve,  as  fixed  by  the  statute  and  the  proclamation  above  referred  to,  are 
thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  no  good  reason,  administrative  or  otherwise,  has  been 
presented  showing  the  necessity  for  a  change  thereof,  such  as  is  contemplated  by 
H.  R.  bUl  No.  7. 

The  bill  proposes  to  take  from  the  west  side  of  the  park  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
situated  in  Idano,  and  a  narrow  strip  on  the  north  side  situated  in  Montana,  return- 
ing the  land  in  those  States  to  the  public  domain  and  confining  the  park  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  of  Wyoming.  It  also  proposes  to  cut  off  the  extreme  northeast 
comer  of  the  park  and  make  the  North  Fork  of  the  Yellowstone,  sometimes  called 
the  Lamar  River,  the  natural  boundary ;  also  to  reduce  the  timber  reserve  by  restor- 
ing a  part  thereof  to  the  public  domain,  and  including  a  portion  thereof  within  tiie 
park  proper. 

I  am  aavised  that  of  the  portions  sought  to  be  cut  off  from  the  park,  (1)  north  of 
the  Yellowstone,  Lamar,  and  Soda  Butte  rivers;  (2)  the  northeast  comer  of  the  park 
down  to  44"  45'  north  latitude;  (3)  the  southwest  comer  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Lewis  River,  not  one  is  of  the  slightest  use  to  any  considerable  number  of  people 
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Those  seotions  would  each  be  squatted  upon  bv  crowds  of  poachers,  trappeis,  skin* 
hunters,  and  other  undesirable  characters,  thereby  augmenting  the  oifflonltiea 
attending  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  park,  which, 
even  unc&r  existing  conditions,  are  great.  The  taking  away  of  the  northern  portion 
would  destroy  the  best  (except  one)  winter  range  for  elk;  the  northeast  would 
include  the  home  of  the  mountain  sheep,  that  of  the  southwest  would  also  include 
the  home  of  the  few  remaining  moose,  and  encroach  dangerously  upon  the  summer 
range  of  the  buffalo. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  objections,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  in  question  would  establish  a  bad  precedent,  and  will  only  be  the 
commencement  of  the  turning  of  the  entire  reservation  over  to  private  interests,  for 
if  Congress  diminishes  these  reservations,  as  is  proposed  by  this  bill,  in  the  interest 
of  those  who  desire  to  occupy  that  portion  of  tlie  Territory  carved  out  thereby,  it 
can  not  consistently  refuse  to  take  off  other  portions  for  restoration  to  the  publio 
domain.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  present  need  for  the  immediate  use  of  any  portion 
of  the  land  desired  to  be  taken  from  this  park  and  reservation  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  public,  as  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  public  lands  unappropriated  which 
are  much  better  adapted  for  homestead  purposes,  timber  product,  ana  mining  uses 
than  that  sought  to  be  secured  by  the  terms  of  tnis  bill. 

JxL  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  add  that  bills  similar  in  character  to  the  one  now 
under  consideration  have  from  time  to  time  been  submitted  by  Congress  to  the 
Department  for  its  views,  and  have  been  uniformly  returned  with  an  expression  of 
its  disapproval. 

I  transmit  herewith  for  your  information  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  actingsuperin* 
tendent  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  to  whom  the  bill  was  referred  for  report, 
setting  forth  in  detail  his  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  together 
with  a  copy  of  my  annual  report  for  the  fis(Mbl  year  ended  Jane  30, 1893,  in  whioh 
the  Yellowstone  Park  and  its  needs  are  frilly  discussed. 
Very  respectfully, 

Hoke  SmrH, 

Secretarff, 

Hon.  Thomas  C.  McRae, 

Chairman  Committee  on  the  Public  Lande,  House  of  Bepreeentatives, 


Forest  and  Stream  Pubushino  Compant, 

New  York,  ApHl  t,  1894. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  verbal  request  of  March  28, 1  write  to  express  to 
your  honorable  committee  my  views  with  regard  to  the  changes  in  boundaries  of  the 
YellowBtone  National  Park  and  the  adjacent  forest  reservation  proposed  to  be  made 
by  bills  S.  1302  and  S.  1753,  the  last  named,  I  presume,  taking  the  place  of  the  earlier 
bill. 

Before  giving  my  reasons  for  the  views  hereinafter  expressed,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
that  they  are  based  on  an  experience  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  adjacent  country 
extending  over  many  years.  I  first  entered  this  park  in  the  vear  1875  and  have 
revisited  itmany  times  since,  havicg  spent  months  at  a  time  in  explorations  inandnear 
it  and  traveled  over  it  in  all  directions.  I  venture  to  believe,  therefore,  tiiat  I  know 
more  about  it  than  most  people,  for  I  saw  it  first  when  it  was  a  wilderness  without 
roads,  houses,  or  hotel  accommodatiQus,  and  have  watched  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  nineteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  my  first  visit. 

During  the  twenty -two  years  that  have  passed  since  Congress  saw  fit  to  set  aside 
this  tract  of  country  as  a  ''public  park  or  pleasure  ground  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,"  none  of  the  many  attempts  made  by  corporations  and  private  persons  to 
secure  exclusive  control  of  any  of  the  wonderful  and  interesting  features  of  the  park 
have  been  successful.  Congress  has  steadfastly  set  its  face  against  anything  of  the 
sort,  believing,  and  very  justly,  that  the  park  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people,  and  that  any  encroachment  by  private  interests  would  be  a  serious  ipjustice 
to  tue  public.  If  the  precedent  thus  established  shall  be  now  violated  it  will  be  less 
difficult  in  the  friture  for  other  encroacliments  to  be  made  on  the  park.  If  one 
comer  is  cut  off  at  this  session  of  Congress,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  at  a  subsequent 
session  for  someone  to  advance  as  plausible  reasons  for  the  cutting  off  of  another 
comer.  The  paring  down  process  once  begun  may  not  cease  until  the  park  has  been 
robbed  of  every  feature  that  now  makes  it  so  valuable. 

The  park  is  something  more  than  a  mere  place  where  spouting  geysers  and  boiling 
springs  may  be  seen.  Such  features,  while  interesting,  curious,  and  attractive  to  a 
large  number  of  people,  are  unimportant  when  compared  with  the  reservation's 
value  as  a  storage  reserx'^oir  for  waters  fiowing  east  and  west  through  the  Yellow- 
stone and  Snake  rivers,  and  as  a  shelter  for  the  fast  diminishing  herds  of  American 
wild  animals.    The  destruction  of  the  park  would  certainly  be  followed  by  «k  ^gcA&\ 
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dimiDution  in  Yoluiiie  of  the  water  carried  by  these  atreams  and  used  by  farmen 
for  purposes  of  irrigation  tbroughoat  all  the  agricultural  and  stock  oounl^y  tribu- 
tary to  these  rivers.  The  valleys  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Lamar  rivers^  which  it 
is  proposed  now  to  make  the  boundary  for  the  park  on  the  northeast,  are  a  great 
resort  for  gnme  iu  winter;  so,  also,  is  much  of  the  country  to  the  north  and  east  of 
these  streams.  All  the  antelope  at  present  to  be  found  in  the  park  range  in  thad 
country  in  winter,  the  deep  snows  driving  them  down  to  the  flats  of  the  Yellow- 
stone and  (iarduer  rivers.  There  are  also  two  herds  of  mountain  sheep  and  a  few 
bufl'alo  in  the  country  proposed  to  be  cut  off.  These,  as  well  aa  lairge  nnmbera  of 
elk  which  range  there,  would  all  be  exterminated  by  the  change  of  boundary. 

It  ib  stated  that  the  boundaries  of  the  park  would  be  better  defined  on  the  north- 
east by  a  river  than  as  n t  present  by  an  imaginary  line,  but  this  is  not  true.  As  the 
boundary  exists  to-day  the  northeast  comer  of  the  pars  is  walled  in  on  the  north  by 
a  range  of  impassable  mountains.  No  settlers  can  inhabit  there  and  lawbreakexs 
can  not  pass  over  this  bai'rier  to  destroy  the  game  and  fire  the  forests,  but  if  the 
segregation  bill  should  be  passed,  there  will  be  substituted  for  this  natural  baniei^^ 
now  a  silent,  effective,  and  inexpensive  protection  on  the  northeast— only  a  narrow 
river  whicn  can  be  easily  crossed.  I'o  prevent  incursions  from  the  north  bank  of 
the  Yellowstone  Kiver,  large  bodies  of  troops  would  be  required  to  constantly  patrol 
the  south  bank.  The  difliculties  of  administration  would  thus  be  vastly  increased. 
The  danger  to  all  that  renders  the  park  desirable  would  be  made  more  imminent. 
Whether  it  was  mere  chance  or  the  wisdom  of  tiiose  who  framed  the  original  bill 
setting  aside  the  National  Pork,  the  fact  certainly  is  that  this  most  important  comer 
of  the  park  is  protected  by  nature  far  better  than  it  oonld  have  been  protected  by 
the  efforts  of  man  even  if  vast  sums  had  been  expended  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
out  lawbreakers. 

The  country  proposed  to  be  out  off  from  the  National  Park  by  this  act  is,  on  aoconnt 
of  its  altitude,  entirely  valueless  for  purposes  of  affricolture,  and  whatever  srazing 
there  may  be  on  it  is  needed  for  the  wild  game  wnich  Congress  has  prote<Sed  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  Much  of  the  region  consists  of  steep  mountain  sides  and 
forms  a  valuable  and  necessary  part  of  the  watershed  of  the  Yellowstone  River.  It 
is  high  and  well  timbered  and  so  is  admirably  adapted  to  hold  snow,  and  by  allow- 
ing it  to  melt  gradually  it  tends  to  keep  the  river  always  full  and  to  prevent  periods 
of  very  low  water.  It  is  thus  of  the  utmost  importance  in  regulating  the  water  sup- 
ply of  the  Yellowstone  River  and  of  great  benefit  to  a^culture  in  the  lower  valley 
of  that  stream.  The  cutting  off  of  this  corner  would  inevitably  result  in  the  defor- 
esting^ of  these  mountainn  and  in  consequent  ii^ury  to  agricultural  interests  lower 
down  the  stream. 

The  bill  proposes  to  cut  off  also  a  laree  area  of  the  forest  reservation  established 
by  Presidential  proclamation  in  accornnnce  with  the  terms  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1891,  and  now  n  part  of  the  park.  This  forest  reservation,  being  nnder.the  authority 
of  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior,  has  by  him  been  turned  over  vo  the  superintendent 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park  for  administration  and  control,  and  is  thus  practically — ^if 
not  formally — ^part  of  the  park.  This  region  is  a  high,  rough,  timbered  country, 
whose  forests  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  protecting  the  heads  of  streams  which 
empty  into  the  Big  Horn,  a  large  river  flowing  through  a  territory  where  there  is 
much  agricultural  land,  but  so  arid  that  without  irrigation  no  farming  can  be  done. 
Congress  should  be  slow  to  take  any  action  that  would  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
the  very  large  number  of  hard-working  agriculturists  who  have  buUt  up  for  them- 
selves homes  along  these  streams. 

I  have  satisfied  myself  by  correspondence  that  the  feeling  in  favor  of  this  bill  is 
confined  to  a  small  section  of  western  Montana,  only  the  mountain  towns  wishing 
to  have  the  park  cut  down.  On  the  other  hand  those  Montana  towns  on  the  plains, 
such  as  Stillwater,  Billings,  Red  Lodge,  and  others,  are  opposed  to  this  bill,  for  they 
understand  that  the  throwing  open  to  settlement  of  the  lorest  reservation  and  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  park  will  endanger  their  water  supply,  and  without  water 
the^'  can  not  grow  their  crops  nor  sustain  their  herds.  The  newspapers  of  these 
plains  towns  reflect  the  strong  sentiment  which  exists  in  their  section,  and  are  wholly 
opposed  to  the  segregation  of  any  portion  of  this  reservation. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  past  almost  all  Government  officials  who  have 
reported  on  the  park  have  taken  strong  ground  against  the  movement  to  segregate 
any  part  of  it.  This  has  been  the  attitude  of  all  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  IJie 
superintendent  of  the  park,  and  all  the  engineer  officers  in  charge  of  it.  It  was  the 
ground  taken  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  until  within  two  years,  since  when 
there  has  been,  it  is  understood,  an  absolute  change  of  front,  and  at  present  the 
Director  of  the  Survey  recommends  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  should  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  although  he  makes  this  recommendation  he  has  never  visited  the  region 
about  which  he  writes. 

I  beg  leave  to  recommend  most  strongly  that  no  alteration  whatever  be  madeinthe 
present  boundaries  of  the  park.    Any  change  will  inevitably  result  in  extensive 
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destrnction  of  forests,  injury  to  the  water  sappl}^  and  in  the  slaughter  of  large  num- 
bers of  wild  animals  which  should  be  protected. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  with  equal  urgency  the  favorable  report- 
ing and  speedy  passage  of  a  bill  which  shall  establish  some  form  of  government  for  the 
national  park.  Laws  should  be  enacted  and  officers  appointed  to  enforce  them; 
courts  should  be  given  jurisdiction;  crimes  and  misdemeanors  should  be  defined  and 
penalties  provided  for  them.  As  the  region  is  like  none  other  in  the  world,  and 
as  its  value  depends  on  the  objects  of  nature,  animate  and  inanimate^  contained 
within  its  borders,  the  willful  or  careless  injury  to  any  of  these  natural  objects,  or 
their  destruction,  should  be  visited  witli  very  severe  penalties.  Congress  has  so  long 
neglected  this  subject  that  lawless  characters  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  park  have 
become  very  bold  and  have  committed  depredations  of  the  most  serious  character. 

The  forests,  the  mineral  formations,  and  the  game  within  the  national  park  and 
forest  reservation  are  public  property,  and  any  injury  to  this  public  propertv  should 
be  visited  with  penalties  as  severe  as  would  apply  to  the  destruction  of  domestic 
animals,  or  of  manufactured  products  which  are  the  property'  of  the  Government 
elsewhere.  The  recent  slaughter  of  a  large  number  of  buffalo  in  the  park  has 
excited  general  condemnation,  and  I  am  constantly  in  receipt  of  letters  from  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  urging  the  necessity  of  passing  a  suitable  police  bill. 

I  am  convinced  that  your  honorable  committee  appreciates  the  high  importance 
of  the  subjects  of  this  letter,  and  I  respectfully  beg  you  to  take  action  in  the  matter. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Qbo.  Bird  Grinmbll. 

Hon.  Chas.  J.  Faulkner, 

Clunrman  Committee  an  TerHtarieet  U.  8,  Senate, 

Washingtonf  D.  Cm 


LouiBviiJJS  AKD  Portland  Canal, 

Louisville,  Ky.,  March  SI,  1894, 

Dear  Sir:  My  only  excuse  for  addressing  you  is  the  deep  interest  I  take  in  certain 
measures  now  before  the  committee  of  which  you  are  chairman,  viz,  those  pertain- 
ing to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  For  two  years  I  was  stationed  in  the  park 
(1^1-^^)  as  local  engineer  officer,  engaged  in  laying  out  and  constructing  tourist 
routes.  I  then  became  very  much  interested  in  that  reservation  and  took  considera- 
ble pains  to  study  questions  pertaining  to  its  welfare.  I  became  so  thoroughly  conr 
vinoed  that  the  long-sought  segregation  of  a  part  of  the  park  and  the  right  of  way 
for  railroads  through  it  were  not  only  not  demanded  by  any  important  interest,  but 
would  certainly  be  a  disastrous  blow  at  the  existeuce  of  the  park.  Thus  I  have 
done  all  I  could  to  pravent  the  success  of  such  measures.  I  take  the  liberty  of  send- 
ing you  two  maps  which  will,  perhaps,  throw  light  on  the  subject.  One  is  of  the 
park  alone  and  shows  the  principal  game  pasturage.    I  prepared  it  in  the  win  ter  of  1893. 

The  other  is  a  part  of  a  map  of  the  Western  country,  which  I  prepared  in  Oratdia 
when  I  was  engineer  officer  to  Gen.  Crook  in  1887.  It  -shows  the  proposed  bound- 
aries as  outlined  in  Senate  bills  43,  1302,  and  1753.  I  have  marked  these  numbers  so 
as  to  show  to  which  boundarv  they  each  refer. 

As  to  these  three  bills  it  will  be  seen  that  1302  and  1753  are  essentially  the  same, 
the  latter  directing  that  the  boundary  follow  the  watershedH,  but  taking  in  on  the 
whole  about  the  same  territory.  Of  course  the  practical  difficulty  of  tracing  out 
and  actually  inarklug  a  watershed  line,  where  opposite  valleys  interlace  with  and 
overlap  each  other,  would  be  something  enormous;  otherwise  there  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  much  choice  between  these  bills. 

Senator  Vest's  bill  appears  to  me  to  be  in  every  way  preferable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  welfare  of  the  park.  By  looking  at  the  park  map  you  will  see  that 
the  proposed  boundary  in  1302  and  1753  cuts  the  greatest  game  pasturage  in  two 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  With  a  railroad  there  and  the  grass  burned  off,  and 
poaehers  all  along  the  border,  the  game  could  not  long  survive.  In  a  pamplilet 
which  I  inclose,  and  which  I  worked  up  in  conjunction  with  Forest  and  Stream  last 
winter,  there  is  a  full  statement  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  Recent  developments 
eon  firm  and  emphasize  all  its  arg  union  ts.  The  question  really  amounts  to  a  handful 
of  people  about  the  park  against  the  whole  United  States  besides.  I  have  never 
heard  an  individual  support  those  measures  unless  directly  or  indirectly  financially 
interested.  I  got  so  I  could  instantly  tell  from  a  man's  conversation,  when  I  was  in 
the  park,  how  he  st'Ood  upon  this  question.  If  he  owned  property  in  Cooke,  I  knew 
he  was  a  segregationist;  if  he  favored  the  segregation  scheme  I  knew  he  was  finan- 
cially interested  in  Cooke  or  in  Livingston. 

I  hope  these  measures  will  be  resisted.  They  could  never  succeed  if  the  merits  of 
the  case  were  fully  understood. 
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I  would  also  ask  your  attention  to  Honse  bill  5066,  granting  a  right  of  way  for  the 
'*  Burlington ''  through  the  park.  I  have  indicated  on  one  map  the  proposed  route 
as  far  as  the  Yellowstone  Kiver.  For  the  rest  of  the  way  the  company  isgiveu  abso- 
lute carte  blanche  in  selection  of  route.  They  are  given  a  right  of  way  200  feet  wide. 
What  this  would  mean,  anyone  familiar  with  the  park  can  readily  see.  It  passes 
through  the  heart  of  the  bun'alo  grazing  ground ;  his  choice  of  any  or  all  of  the  geyser 
regions;  and  has  thousands  of  acres  of  tinder  waiting  for  its  locomotive  spar^.  It 
would  be,  in  every  respect,  a  ruinous  measure. 

As  I  said;  I  am  deeply  interested  in  this  subject,  but  I 'will  not  tax  your  time  far- 
ther. I  hope  you,  as  Senators  Vest  and  Manderson  have  done  before,  will  resist  these 
insidious  attacks  on  what  is  certainly  a  very  important  national  domain.  If  Mr. 
Vest's  bill  ooold  be  passed  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  go  very  far  toward  giving  the 
park  that  substantial  protection  which  it  so  much  needs. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Hiram  M.  Chittknden, 
First  Lieutenant  EngineerSy  U.  8,  Army* 
Hon.  Charlrs  J.  Faulkner, 

Chuii:mnn  Committee  on  Territories,  U,  S.  Senate,  Washington. 


U.  8.  Ekoinebr  Office,  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal, 

Louisville,  Ky.,  March  31,  1894. 

Dear  Sir  :  Since  writing  my  letter  to  yon  this  morning  I  have  perused  more  care- 
fully Mr.  Vest's  bill,  and  am  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  is  what 
the  park  wants.  There  is  need  of  no  further  positive  legislation  in  reference  to 
that  reservation  than  a  law  defining  and  directing  the  marking  of  the  boundaries; 
defining  offenses  and  fixing  their  penalties,  and  determining  the  legal  jurisdiction 
of  that  territory;  and,  finally,  some  provision  in  reference  to  the  roads.  All  these 
points  are  covered  in  bill  1753.  It  ^ives  the  best  possible  boundary  and  directs  that 
it  be  marked.  It  provides  for  punishment  of  offenses  in  a  way  that  would  operate 
powerfully  to  prevent  off'enses  like  the  recent  deplorable  slaughter  of  bnfiTalo. 
What  avails  it  to  have  an  efficient  superintendent,  like  the  present,  if  he  can  not 
bring  offenders  to  punishment  f 

Finally,  it  provides  that  the  en^neer  officer  in  charge  of  roads  shall  actually 
reside  in  tlie  park  during  the  w  orkiug  season,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  a  thousand 
miles  away. 

If  this  bill  could  become  a  law  there  would  need  no  other  legislation  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Hisam  M.  Chittehbbn. 

Hon.  Chas.  J.  Faulkner, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Territories,  U.  8.  Senate, 


603  Louisiana  Avbnub, 
Washington,  D,  C,  Fehrwiry  tS,  1894. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  notice  from  the  papers  that  your  committee  was  addressed  yester- 
day by  my  friend,  Mr.  Hague,  on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  Yellowstone  Park. 
From  long  experience  no  one  is  more  competent  to  inform  you  on  the  anbjeot  than 
he.  While  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  same  technical  knowledge  he  possesses,  I 
think  repeated  visits  to  the  park  and  a  long  study  of  the  subject  qusdifies  me  t6 
assert  my  views,  which  in  some  material  respect  are  adverse  to  those  of  Mr.  Hagne. 
For  years  we  have  been  acting  together  in  the  matter,  both  in  the  interest  of  tiie 
protection  and  enlargement  of  the  park.  The  serious  difficulty  has  always  con- 
fronted us  of  the^  antagonism  of  a  railroad  interest  seeking  ingress  to  the  park. 
Every  time  the  bill  protecting  and  enlarging  the  park  passed  the  Senate  (and  it 
passed  it  over  some  six  times)  the  railroad  interest  has  succeeded  in  having  its 
scheme  engrafted  oh  our  bill  in  the  House  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  so  that  we 
have  preferred  to  see  the  measure  fail  in  the  House  rather  than  to  endanger  its 
passage  with  a  railroad  measure  attached  to  it.  FintJly,  Mr.  Hague  has  become 
weary  of  the  continued  conflict  and  has  persuaded  himself  that  it  is  better  to  segre- 
gate the  northern  portion  of  the  park,  so  as  to  make  the  boundary  on  that  side  the 
Yellowstone  River.  In  so  doing  he  would  throw  out  of  the  park  150,000  acres.  The 
greater  part  of  this  area  has  been  pronounced  by  the  engineer  authorities  to  be  gen- 
erally heavy  timbered,  and  from  its  exposure  admirably  adapted  to  catch  and  hold 
the  snow.  **  It  allows  the  snow  to  melt  gradually  during  the  summer,  and  so  main- 
tains the  uniform  flow  in  the  streams  and  springs  tributary  to  the  Yellowstone,  and 
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tlias  tends  to  secure  a  nniform  discharge  in  the  river  itself.  If  this  tract  of  land  was 
taken  from  the  park  it  would  soon  be  stripped  of  its  timber,  the  snow  would  melt 
quickly  in  the  spring,  would  cause  a  sudden  freshet,  and  a  corresponding  period  of 
very  low  water." 

I  refer  the  committee  to  the  testimony  of  Capt.  Kingman,  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  Yellowstone  Park,  who  states  various  other  reasons  of  an  economical  nature  to 
show  that  the  Yellowstone  River  should  not  be  made  to  constitute  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  park,  and  that  the  segregation  now  desired  should  not  be  made. 
(H.  R.  Report  No.  1076,  Forty-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  p.  249.) 

Mr.  Hague  himself  was  asked  this  question:  ''How  far,  if  at  all,  does  li  scheme 
for  constructing  a  railroad  to  a  mining  point  east  of  the  park,  called  Cook,  enter  into 
the  question  made  as  to  a  change  in  tne  northern  boundary  of  the  park?"  Answer: 
**  The  people  who  desire  a  railroad  to  Cook  City  wish  to  make  the  Yellowstone 
River  the  boundary  of  the  park  in  order  to  follow  up  the  north  bank.  This  would 
make  the  north  boundary  of  the  park  considerably  south  of  the  45th  parallel,  and 
would  leave  a  wedge-shaped  area  of  Wyoming  north  of  the  park.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  throw  open  an  extensive  region  of  timbered  country  and  a  large  area 
drained  by  the  east  fork  of  the  Yellowstone,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  park  and  the  Yellowstone  River.  A  railroad,  if  really 
necessary,  could  be  constructed  to  reach  Cook  City  firom  Billings,  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  without  invading  the  park." 

I  think  the  reasons  alleged  by  Mr.  Hague  still  continue  to  hold  good,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  has  been  established,  by  surveys  actually  made  on  the  ground,  or  at 
least  the  general  courses  of  which  have  been  run,that  Cook  City  can  be  reached,  as 
Mr.  Hague  himself  said,  without  touching  the  park.  This  is  the  view  which  is 
shared  by  the  editor  of  Forest  and  Stream,  who  has  given  more  attention  to  the 
matter  than  anyone  else,  and  who  has  concluded  that  the  segregation  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  park  would  be  most  detrimental  to  the  reservation.  I  am  aware  that 
Mr.  Ha^ue  and  some  others  think  the  influence  of  the  railroad  so  potent  that  some 
concession  has  to  be  made  to  it,  and  that  it  is  better  to  yield  up  a  portion  of  the 

Sark  than  to  retain'  that  portion  within  its  boundaries  and  witn  a  right  of  way. 
ut  I  am  not  satitied  that  if,  as  I  believe,  the  concession  would  be  a  wrong  one, 
anything  would  be  gained  by  making  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  would  be 
the  excuse  for  further  aggressions  and  encroachments  upon  the  park  on  the  part  of 
the  many  corporations  already  desirous  of  entering.  I  think,  therefore,  that  suffi- 
cient interest  and  support  will  be  found  in  Congress  to  preserve  the  park  in  its 
integrity.  If,  indeed,  anything  important  enough  to  justify  the  sacrifice  were 
gained,  it  might  be  a  matter  for  deliberation ;  but  as  I  understand  it,  the  question 
now  before  your  committee  is  simply  one  as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  and  does 
not  aflbrd  the  much-needed  protection  provided  for  by  the  Vest  bill,  which  so  fre- 
quently has  passed  the  Senate.  That  bill  contained  measures  of  police  and  Juris- 
diction BO  much  needed,  for  it  is  astonishing  that  Congress  has  for  so  long  neglected 
to  provide  any  penalties  for  the  most  serious  offenses  committed  in  the  park  or  to 
provide  any  Jurisdiction  to  try  ofi'enders. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  bill  now  before  you  is  the  one  favored  by  Senators  Warren 
and  Carey.  I  wish  you  to  examine  the  map  inclosed,  which  I  will  be  plexwed  if  you 
will  return,  and  see  what  the  measure  really  gives  to  the  park  and  what  it  takes  away. 
And  first,  as  to  the  increase.  The  bill  adds  on  a  strip  to  the  east  and  to  the  south. 
This  area  is  what  now  constitutes  the  Yellowstone  Park  timber  reserve,  and  is  set 
apart  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President  as  a  timber  reserve  under  the  authority 
of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891.  The  present  boundaries  of  this  timber  reserve  are 
marked  on  the  map  inclosed  with  black  lines.  I  can  not  see,  without  some  measure 
of  protection,  how  anything  particularly  is  gained  by  having  the  timber  reserve 
included  in  the  Yellowstone  Park.  If  there  were  any  protective  measures  proposed 
the  accession  to  the  park  might  be  desirable  for  the  purposes  of  administration,  but 
as  far  as  reservation  is  concerned  the  area  is  as  much  set  apart  now  as  it  would  be 
if  included  in  the  park.  But  the  bill  has  a  more  particular  object  than  that  of  adding 
the  timber  reserve  to  the  Yellowstone  Park ;  for,  as  you  will  see  by  the  map,  it  is 
now  proposed  to  cut  in  two  the  timber  reserve,  and  while  adding  one-half  of  it  to 
the  park  it  throws  open  to  settlement  the  other  half  and  restores  it  to  the  public 
domain.  This  proposed  change  in  the  boundaries  of  the  timber  reserve  is  denoted 
on  the  map  by  the  green  lines.  The  reserve  is  cut  in  two  in  that  extent  of  territory 
to  the  east  of  the  park,  and  is  almost  divided  on  the  south  by  throwing  open  a  con- 
siderable area  adjoining  the  Snake  River  and  constituting  the  southwestern  corner 
of  the  timber  reserve.  You  will  thus  see  that  in  substance  nothing  is  gained  and 
much  lost.  As  far  as  the  strip  between  the  western  park  line  and  the  boundary  of 
Idaho  is  concenie<l  all  hands,  I  believe,  are  agreed  that  it  should  be  given  to  Idaho, 
so  as  to  make  the  western  boundary  of  the  park  the  same  as  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Idaho. 
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We  have  already  adverted  to  what  is  proposed  to  be  taken  away  from  the  park  on 
the  north,  and  in  addition  to  the  objections  under  that  head  already  presented.  I 
wonld  state  that  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  boundary  line  of  Montana  the  same  on  tne 
north  as  the  boundary  line  of  the  park.  This  would  recede  a  strip  which  the  authori- 
ties of  the  park  think  most  important  to  retain,  in  order  that  the  settlements  should 
not  be  brought  any  nearer  to  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  interesting  features 
of  the  park.  On  this  point  I  refer  you  to  the  earnest  discussion  in  the  current  report 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  park.  In  regard  to  the  larger  area  north  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River,  which  it  is  proposed  to  segregate,  it  may  be  worthy  of  attention  that  it 
constitntids  the  most  important  if  not  the  only  whiteriug  place  for  the  neat  herds 
of  elk  now  protected  in  the  park,  and  should  the  segregation  be  made  it  would 
result  in  the  large  destruction  of  these  animals,  which  the  Government  has  done  so 
much  to  protect.  The  northern  segregation  proposed  is  indicated  on  the  map  by 
the  green  line.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  boundaries  as  proposed  in  the  bill  before 
your  committee  will  not  be  adopted.  I  am  opposed  either  to  a  railroad  in  the  park 
or  a  cession  of  land  within  the  park  for  railroad  purposes,  and  think  that  the  high- 
est interests  demand  that  the  park  should  be  preserved  in  its  integrity,  except  as 
I  have  indicated. 
Yours,  truly, 

W.  Hallbtt  Phillips. 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Faulkner, 

ClunmuM  of  th€  Senate  Commitiee  on  Territories, 

I  cordially  concur  in  these  views  of  Mr.  Phillips  and  will  appear  with  him  before 
your  committee  if  you  so  desire. 
Very  respectnilly, 

Thsodorb  Roosbvklt. 
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April  19, 1804. — Refbired  to  the  Committee  od  the  District  of  Colombia  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


The  Yioe-Pbesident  presented  the  following 

FINDINO  OF  FACTS  B7  THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS  IN  THE  CASE  OF 

JOHN  A  FAIRFAX  ▼.  THE  X7NITED  STATES. 


Court  of  Olaims,  Olerk's  Office, 

Washington,  April  18j  1894. 

Sir:  Pnrsnant  to  the  order  of  the  court  I  transmit  herewith  a  cer- 
tifted  copy  of  the  findings  of  the  court,  filed  April  9, 1894,  in  the  afore- 
said cause,  which  case  was  referred  to  this  court  by  the  Oommittee  on 
the  District  of  Oolumbia  of  the  XT.  S.  Senate,  under  the  act  of  March 
8,1883. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  etc., 

John  Bandolph, 
Assistant  Clerk  Court  of  Claims. 
Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 

President  of  the  Senate. 


[Court  of  OlaliDi.    No.  2600,  Congmnlonri    Jobn  ▲.  Faiif ax  v.  The  United  Stetee.] 

STATEMENT  09  CASE. 

The  claim  in  the  above-entitled  case  was  transmitted  to  the  court  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Colombia  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1888. 

The  case  was  brought  to  a  hearing  on  its  merits  on  the  28th  day  of  February,  1894. 

Chaney  and  Bannells,  esqs.,  appeared  for  claimant,  and  the  Attorney-General,  by 
Charles  W.  Russell,  esq.,  his  assistant,  and  under  his  direction,  appeared  for  the 
defense  and  protection  of  the  United  States. 

The  court,  upon  the  eridence  and  after  considering  the  briefs  and  argumeuts  of 
eoanBel  on  both  aides,  makes  the  foUowing 

Fiin>iKas  or  vact: 

John  A.  Fairfax  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  residing  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington,  and  has  always  yielded  true  aUegianoe  to  the  United  States. 

n. 

One  Henry  Sohrieder  had  a  contract  in  1872  and  1873  to  grade  and  build  the 
Columbia  turnpike,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  direction  and  at  the 
instance  of  the  board  of  public  works  of  said  District. 


\ 
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in. 

At  the  inBtance  of  said  Schrieder  the  claimant  boarded  and  lodged  the  laborers  of 
said  contractor  while  engaged  at  said  work,  the  account  amoanting  to  $447.  And  the 
Bald  Schrieder  agreed  to  pay  the  claimant  therefor,  and  failea  to  pay  him  said 
unoont  or  any  part  thereof. 

IV. 

Under  said  contractor  on  said  work  the  claimant  himself  did  eleven  days  hauling 
with  his  teams  at  $5  per  day,  and  furnished  10  barrels  of  lime,  of  the  value  of  $10, 
on  said  work,  for  wnich  the  said  contractor  promised  to  pay  claimant  out  of  the 
money  he  got  on  said  contract,  but  did  not  pay  him,  and  the  same  remains  unpaid 

V. 

The  claimant  presented  his  said  accounts  to  the  board  of  public  works  before 
said  Schrieder  was  paid  in  full  and  when  there  was  on  hand  more  than  $2,000  due 
said  Schreider  on  said  contract^  and  officers  of  the  board  of  public  works  assured 
the  claimant  that  if  he  filed  his  accounts  against  Schreiderj  ne  would  be  paid  by 
the  board  out  of  said  money,  but  did  not  finally  do  so,  and  the  same  remains  unpaid. 

VI. 

Claimant  duly  filed  his  said  account  in  the  Treasury  Department,  for  settlement, 
on  29th  of  November,  1878,  but  the  same  was  disallowed  by  the  First  Comptroller 
because  he  did  not  consider  board  and  lodeine  laUor  within  the  meanins  of  the  act; 
but  why  his  claim  for  his  own  labor  and  &t  mat  of  the  teams  and  for  tne  lime  fur- 
nished was  not  paid,  is  not  disclosed. 

vn. 

A  balance  of  $32,858.58  of  the  appropriation  made  by  the  act  of  June  20, 1878  (20 
Stat.  L.,  p.  209),  was  covered  into  the  Treasury  and  not  expended  to  pay  laborers 
under  said  act. 

vin. 

There  is  due  the  claimant,  on  the  account  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  $502;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof  has  ever  been  made  to  the 
claimant,  or  to  anyone  for  him,  by  any  person,  either  on  behalf  of  the  contractor 
or  the  Gk>vemment. 

By  thb  Coukt. 

FUed  April  9, 1894. 

A  true  copy. 

Test  this  fifth  day  of  April,  1894. 

[SBAL.]  John  Randolph, 

AiiUtamt  Clerk  Court  of  Claim: 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Apbil  20, 1894. — ^Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  OoBDON  Bubmitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Besolvedy  That  the  Oommittee  on  Finance  be  instructed  to  report,  at 
the  earliest  day  practicable,  with  such  provisions  as  said  committee 
may  approve,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  law  and  all  amendments  thereto 
imposing  a  tax  upon  the  issues  of  State  banks. 
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Apsxl  90, 1894. — Reftired  to  flie  Committee  on  Sulea  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  CteAT  presented  the  following 
AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  propoeed  to  Rule  XIX  of  the  Rules  of  the  Senate: 

Fourth.  No  Senator  shall  read  a  speech,  nor  shall  he  read  from  any 
book  or  paper  except  it  may  be  to  quote  an  authority  or  illustrate  a 
point  or  argument  which  he  is  making,  without  unanimous  consent. 
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April  23, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Aldbioh  presented  the  following 

RSPORT  OF  HBARING  OF  VTAGB-BARKINa  VTOMBN  BBFORB 
8BNATORS  JUSTIN  S.  MORRILL,  JOHN  SHERMAN,  VTILLIAM  B. 
ALLISON^  AND  NELSON  VT.  ALDRICH,  MINORITT  MEMBBRS^ 
FINANCE  COBffBfflTTEE,  U.  S.  SENATE,  MARCH  29,  1894. 

There  were  present  also  Senator  Joseph  B.  Hawlbt,  of  Oonnecti- 
cut,  and  Senators  Oeoboe  F.  Hoab  and  Henby  Oabot  Lodge,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  others. 


Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Fosteb,  of  Iowa,  with  16  wage-earning  women  of 
Massachusetts  and  Bhode  Island,  appeared  (as  above  stated),  and  pre- 
sented the  following  memorial,  petition,  and  testimony: 

lEEMOBIAL. 

Washif^gtanj  2>.  0.,  March  29 j  1894. 

Senators  Justin  S.  Mobkill, 
John  Shebman, 
William  B.  Allison, 
Nelson  W.  Aldbioh, 

Minority  Members^  Finance  Committee^  U*  S,  Senate: 

We,  your  petitioners,  respectfully  state  that  we  came  to  the  city  of 
Washington  two  days  ago  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  the  Finance 
Oommittee  of  the  XJ.  S.  Senate  the  causes  and  the  reasons  which  impd 
us  to  protest  against  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill,  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

We  presented  our  written  request  in  person  to  the  Hon.  Daniel  W. 
Yoorhees,  chairman  of  the  committee,  asking  a  hearing  before  the 
committee,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereinafter  inserted.  He  declined  to 
hear  us  because  ot  the  committee  rule,  made  some  time  ago. 

We  therefore  now  come  to  you,  minority  members  of  this  committee, 
and  most  respectftdly  ask  tiiat  we  may  present  our  cause  to  yoU| 
and  through  you  to  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

The  interests  we  represent  are  great;  the  welfare  of  2,000,000  wage- 
earning  women,  and  the  comfort  of  multitudes  of  homes  are  threatened 
by  this  proposea  change  in  the  American  industrisd  syst^n. 

We  await  your  reply. 
Bespectfolly, 

J.  Ellen  Foster, 
For  herself  aaid  other  petitioners. 
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PETITION. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  Mareh  28^  1894. 

Senator  Daniel  W.  Voorhees, 

Chairman  /Subcommittee  Finance  Committee^  {7.  S.  Senate, 

Whereas  by  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill,  now  being  considered 
by  the  U.  S.  Senate,  the  wages  of  mill  and  factory  operatives  will  be 
essentially  lowered  and  general  comfort  and  prosperity  materially 
reduced; 

Therefore,  we  women  and  women  wage-earners  respectfully  ask  to 
be  heard  by  your  honorable  committee,  that  we  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  wherein  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  bring  great  hard- 
ship to  more  than  2,000,000  wage-earning  women,  and  those  depend- 
ent upon  them,  and  great  distress  to  multitudes  of  others. 

Direct  representation  not  being  granted  to  women,  we  make  this 
special  request.  The  right  of  petition  is  our  only  recourse.  With  this 
we  come  to  you. 

Please  indicate  at  an  early  hour  to-day  or  to-morrow,  and  the  place 
where,  at  your  pleasure,  such  hearing  may  be  had. 
Respectfully, 

J.  Ellen  Foster,  Iowa. 

Helen  V.  Boswell,  N.  T. 

Harriet  Branch,  woolen-sewer.  East  Oreenwicb,  B.  L 

Annie  M.  Devriaux,  jeweler,  Providence,  R.  L 

Mary  J.  Ryan,  cotton- weaver,  Woonsocket,  R.  1. 

Minnie  Spearin,  cotton  inspector,  Manville,  R.  L 

Hannah  E.  Ryan,  spinner,  I^ew  Bedford,  Mass. 

Emily  S.  Young,  jeweler.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Margaret  Wright,  carpet-setter,  Boston,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Tyler,  carx)et- weaver,  Boston,  Mass. 

Florbnoe  Briggs,  cotton- weaver,  Anthony,  R.  L 

Mary  Brooks,  cotton-weaver,  Fitehburg,  Mass. 

Anges  Pohlman,  cotton- weaver,  Fitehburg,  Mass. 

Martha  Haworth,  cotton- weaver,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Alice  Jukes,  net  and  twine,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Amy  Lees,  cotton-weaver,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Edith  Wolstenc^aft,  cotton-weaver,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Hattie  Freeman,  worsted-sewer,  Woonsocket,  R.  X. 

Remarks  of  Mrs.  J.  Mien  Foster. 

Senators:  As  stated  in  the  memorial  and  petition  already  pre- 
sented, over  2,000,000  of  wage-earning  women  in  this  country  are 
suffering  and  will  suffer  from  the  industrial  revolution  proposed  by  the 
Wilson  bill. 

It  is  not  always  remembered  by  those  who  know  the  facts,  how  large 
a  proportion  of  the  wage-earners  of  the  country  are  women.  .  The 
interests  of  women  which  will  be  affected  by  this  bill  have  been  only 
incidentally  considered  during  the  pendency  of  this  measure. 

In  every  representation  of  industrial  life  the  hoary  fiction  appears  in 
dim  or  bold  outline,  that  only  men  are  breadwinners;  that  women  are 
protected  from  the  contest  for  material  support  by  the  strong  arms  and 
stout  hearts  of  fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  sous,  and  that  the  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  are  few  or  unnecessary. 
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The  women  here — with  the  exception  of  2  or  3 — not  only  support 
themselves,  bnt  provide  food,  raiment,  and  shelter  for  aged  parents, 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  for  their  own  children. 

The  United  States  census  gives  the  actual  number  of  wage  earning 
women  in  this  country  as  2,647,157.  The  occupations  are  divided  into 
four  cLisses:  First,  agriculture;  second,  professional  and  personal 
services;  third,  trade  and  transportation;  fourth,  manufactureS| 
mechanical  and  mining  industries. 

This  does  not  include  the  many  women  who  work  at  home,  or  those 
whose  foolish  pride  leads  them  to  conceal  their  trades  and  places  of 
work. 

!No  one  of  these  interests  is  independent  of  the  others.  If  one  is 
weakened,  all  suff'er.  When  the  factory  ''shuts  down"  the  woman 
operative  has  no  "pay-day  envelope"  from  which  to  take  money  for 
holiday  or  everyday  clothes  and  to  pay  het  board,  or,  if  she  be  a  home- 
keeper,  her  rent  and  grocery  bill. 

When  the  shopkeeper's  receipts  are  thus  depleted  he  cuts  down  the 
wages  of  the  girl  who  stands  behind  the  counter,  or  tells  her  he  needs 
her  no  longer;  the  butcher  and  the  baker  do  the  same;  the  dressmaker, 
the  milliner,  the  plain  sewer,  or  the  sewing  machine  operative,  women 
bookkeepers,  stenographers,  and  typewriters,  all,  are  in  less  demand 
and  reduce  their  expenses  to  the  limit  of  actual  necessity.  Farm 
women  must  sell  their  butter  and  eggs  and  other  produce,  if  at  all,  at 
lower  price.  Oirls,  boys,  men,  and  women  are  thus  daily  added  to  the 
army  of  the  unemployed,  to  be  supported  by  those  who  still  exist  on 
lowered  wages  from  the  paralyzed  industries,  which,  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  were  in  healthy  and  happy  activity,  or  the  famishing  host  must  be 
humiliated  and  fed  at  charity  soup  houses. 

The  interdependence  of  industrial  life  is  thus  shocked  at  every  point, 
and  none  who  are  a  part  of  its  vital  energies  can  escape.  Only  two 
classes  of  people  are  unaffected  by  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation : 
These  are  criminals  who  live  by  plunder  and  personal  assault,  and  the 
dependent  classes  in  public  and  private  institutions.  This  is  why,  out 
of  the  distress  of  the  present  and  for  fear  of  the  future,  these  women 
have  come  to  Washington  to  give  their  testimony  and  to  make  their 
personal  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill. 

They  are  Americans,  though  not  all  born  under  the  stars  and  stripes. 
They  are  not  of  the  dregs  of  Old  World  civilization.  They  do  not 
ask  charity.  They  are  self-respecting  workers.  The  present  adminis- 
tration, through  the  Chief  Executive,  has  said  that  "  wages  must  find 
their  level,"  and  Congressman  Black,  of  Illinois,  voicing  this  senti- 
ment, said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  when  the 
Wilson  bill  was  before  that  body,  that  he  would  have  "wages  have 
their  natural  play  all  over  the  world." 

Against  this  "  play  of  wages,"  these  women  protest.  They  require 
and  demand  higher  wages  than  are  paid  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
because  of  the  larger  life  which  American  institutions  have  given  to 
women  as  well  as  men.  The  elevation  of  labor  which  is  both  the 
cause  and  the  result  of  political  liberty,  has  elevated  women.  Labor 
can  not  be  elevated,  except  through  good  wages,  and  wages  which 
increase  as  productive  wealth  is  increased. 

In  the  degradation  of  labor  women  are  crowded  to  the  wall  first. 
The  "play  of  wages  all  over  the  world"  means  tliat  the  labor  of  these 
hard-working,  intelligent,  self-respecting  women,  who  are  bearing  their 
fuU  share  of  the  country's  work,  and  are  daily  adding  to  its  wealth. 
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shall  be  put  in  competition  with  the  work  of  the  beast-of-bnrden 
women  of  the  Old  World. 

The  rate  of  wages  paid  determines  the  respect  in  which  labor  is  held; 
the  respect  in  which  labor  is  held  is  a  never-failing  index  of  woman's 
position  in  the  social  order.  A  nation  may  always  be  rated  by  the 
character  of  its  women.  If  by  the  adoption  of  free  trade,  the  labor  of 
women  and  of  men  is  degraded,  this  Bepablic  will  not  long  hold  its 
proud  place  among  the  nations. 

Also,  Ave  wish  to  show  that  the  high  prices  paid  wage  earners  has 
not  increased  the  price  of  the  goods  manufactured.  On  the  contrary, 
manufactured  goods,  made  by  the  women  here  present  before  you,  have 
steadily  decreased  in  price;  note,  especially,  carpets  and  textile  fobrics. 
A  friend  said  te  me  a  while  since,  when  I  spoke  of  the  distressing  con- 
ditions among  certain  carpet  weavers  in  New  York  City  who  had  been 
out  of  work  for  many  weeksj  "Well,  more  people  use  carpets  than  make 
carpets;  if  wages  are  cut  down  we  will  get  our  carpets  cheaper." 

In  the  face  of  this  plausible  supposition  we  set  the  fact  that  carpets 
were  never  so  cheap  as  now.  How  it  is  possible  that  high  wages  do 
not  increase  the  price  of  goods  is  called  the  "tariff  riddle."  But  the 
riddle  can  be  easily  solved  by  the  facts  of  industrial  history.  High 
wages  make  a  great  army  of  consumers;  the  use  of  machinery  so 
increases  production  that  this  demand  may  be  supplied  and  prices  kept 
down  while  Wages  are  kept  up. 

Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  question  will  soon  see 
the  philosophy  which  produces  this  result — ^this  ripe  fruit  of  Ameri- 
can economics.  We  ask  those  who  are  too  indolent  or  preoccupied  to 
look  deeper  than  the  surface  of  things  to  hear  the  testimony  of  these 
women  as  it  will  be  presented  to  the  Senate  by  the  honorable  members 
of  this  committee,  who  have,  in  justice  to  the  claims  of  women  workers, 
granted  this  hearing. 

Some  of  these  women  have  worked  in  other  countries.  They  know 
the  wages  paid  there,  and  the  discomforts  and  hardships  which  afflict 
the  industrial  classes.  They  love  the  lands  where  they  were  born;  the 
Fatherland  is  still  the  home  land.  Scotland  and  England  are  still 
"  bonnie"  and  "merry,"  but  for  all  that,  they  would  not  return  to  the 
wages  paid  and  the  conditions  of  living  there.  They  say  with  a  touch* 
ing  eloquence,  to  me  more  convincing  than  free-trade  pleas  based  on 
systems  of  Old  World  economics,  "it  is  far  better  foT  women  here." 

It  is  this  human  side,  this  home  side  of  industrial  economics,  which 
we  present  by  these  witnesses. 

The  American  workman  or  workwoman  is  not  a  mere  human  machine, 
valuable  in  proportion  as  wages — the  fuel  which  generates  the  force 
which  runs  the  machine — are  reduced;  he  or  she  is  a  consumer  of  the 
wealth  produced ;  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes  creates  demand 
and  ftirnishes  supply. 

The  difference  in  home  comfoi*ts  and  social  conditions  of  producers 
here  and  in  any  other  country  is  sometimes  illustrated  by  the  phrase- 
ology of  legislation  and  of  philanthropic  movements. 

I  have  heard  statesmen  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  argue,  and 
humanitarians  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  plead  for  better  "housings  for 
the  poor."  Under  the  dome  of  this  Capitol,  in  the  Senate  chamb^, 
over  which  the  stars  and  stripes  wave,  and  in  our  great  auditoriums 
our  statesmen  and  publicists  demand,  not  "housings  for  the  poor,"  but 
homes  for  the  people. 

Free-trade  theories  are  built  on  the  former,  the  American  protective 
tariff  system  builds  and  defends  the  latter. 
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These  women  come  from  the  homes  of  the  people.  I  ask  you  to  hear 
their  testimony. 

(In  answer  to  a  question  of  Senator  Aldrich,  as  to  how  these  women 
came  to  Washington,  Mrs.  Foster  stated) — 

In  1888,  when  the  McKinley  bill  was  pending,  I  brought  some  women 
to  Washington  to  testify  about  work  and  wages;  they  were  heard  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee*,  the  result  was  good.  I  had  no  idea 
then  that  it  would  ever  be  proposed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  the  wages  of  American  laborers  to  Old  World  levels. 

The  attempt  has,  however,  been  made  and  with  disastrous  results. 
I  have  seen  much  of  the  suffering,  among  women,  thus  caused.  I  was 
three  months  of  last  winter  in  New  York  City  among  its  wage  earners. 
I  saw  mothers,  with  babies  in  their  arms,  and  little  children  about 
them  in  a  starving  condition,  because  husbands  and  fathers  had  no 
work;  young  girls  defenseless,  without  work  and  without  money,  in 
winter  in  a  great  city,  exposed  to  the  temptations  which  that  means; 
these  were  the  scenes  which  I  daily  witnessed  and  which  impelled  me 
to  do  what  I  could  to  bring  the  condition  of  working  women  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Unitod  States  Senato. 

For  this  purpose  I  went  to  Massachusetts  and  Bhode  Island,  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  superintendents  of  rooms  and  foremen  of  depart- 
ments in  factories,  I  was  allowed  to  see  the  women  at  their  work.  They 
came  to  me  in  their  work  clothes  with  the  dust  of  the  loom  upon  them. 
I  told  them  that  I  thought  their  testimony  would  help  defeat  the  Wil- 
son bill ;  that  I  was  president  of  the  Woman's  Bepublican  Association 
of  the  United  States,  a  society  for  the  education  of  women  in  the  affairs 
of  Oovernment,  and  for  the  defense  of  woman's  work  and  wages;  I  told 
them  I  would,  for  the  society,  take  them  to  Washington  and  bring  them 
back  to  their  homes  again. 

They  asked,  "What  shall  we  sayf  I  answered,  "  Just  toll  the  Sena- 
tors the  way  things  are."  To  their  plea  that  they  could  not  make 
speeches,  I  replied,  "You  will  not  have  to  make  speeches;  simply  tell 
the  conditions  of  work  and  wages  which  you  know  to  be  true." 

These  women  feel  that  they  are  standing,  not  for  themselves  only, 
bnt  for  a  multitude  of  wage  earners  behind  them.  Some  were  chosen 
by  their  companions.    This  is  why  and  how  they  have  come. 

TESTIMONY. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Branchy  East  Chreenwich,  B.  J.,  woolen  sewer. 

Q.  Mrs.  Branch,  what  is  your  employment! — ^A.  I  am  a  woolen 
sewer. 

Q.  Where  do  you  work! — ^A.  I  have  had  no  work  for  the  last  three 
weeks,  but  I  have  not  lost  my  situation.  I  expect  to  go  back  as  soon 
as  the  work  increases.    The  mill  has  not  stopped  altogether. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  woolen  sewer! — ^A.  I  have  worked  in 
the  Phoenix  woolen  mill  for  ten  years. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  receive  at  the  mill! — A.  My  pay  was  $9 
and  $10  a  week.  I  now  earn  $3,  and  sometimes  $1.90  per  week  in  plain 
sewing;  some  weeks  not  anything. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  the  reduction  at  the  mill! — A.  I  do 
not;  the  only  thing  I  know  is  that  the  reduction  is  so  I  have  not  got 
work.  If  I  have  no  work  I  can  not  earn  the  money.  The  girls  in  our 
mill  feel  terribly  about  the  reduction.  There  are  twenty-five  or  thirty 
in  my  room  alone  that  are  sux)porting  the  mother,  father  or  children* 
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Of  course,  when  they  get  only  $4  a  week,  you  can  tell  yourself  how  far 
$4  a  week  will  go  with  a  family  of  two  or  three. 

Q.  (Senator  Aldrigh.)  Have  you  any  family  dependent  on  you  for 
support! — ^A.  I  support  myself  and  my  daughter,  14  years  old.  She 
does  not  work  in  the  mill;  she  goes  to  school.  All  I  have  is  what  I 
make  for  myself  and  her. 

Q.  Were  you  born  in  this  country! — A.  I  was  born  in  Scotland. 

Q.  (Senator  Allison.)  How  do  you  get  on  in  this  country  as  compared 
with  the  old  country?— A.  In  the  old  country  we  were  kept  down  by 
not  having  the  money  to  spend.  Of  course  in  this  country  we  have 
much  better  advantage  of  getting  along  and  being  one  with  the  people. 
In  the  old  country  we  had  not  that.  As  long  as  we  appear  as  ladies  in 
this  country  we  can  be  ladies;  but  in  the  old  country  it  is  different 
Here  women  have  a  dignity  and  they  do  not  like  to  go  elsewhere.  In 
the  old  countr}"^  the  servant  girls  are  considered  above  the  mill  hands. 
There  the  working  class  are  a  certain  class,  and  they  are  kept  distinct 

Miss  Florence  BHggs^  Anthony^  R,  J.,  oott(m  weaver. 

Q.  At  what  do  you  work! — A.  I  make  cotton  cloths;  I  am  a  weaver. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  done  this  kind  of  work! — ^A  I  have  worked 
twelve  years  in  the  place  where  I  am  now. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  make! — A.  Only  $6.50  or  $7  now,  where 
before  the  cut  down  I  got  $8  and  over. 

Q.  Do  you  work  by  the  day  or  by  piecework! — ^A.  By  piecework.- 

Q.  When  were  your  wages  cut  down! — A.  A  short  time  ago ;  I  think 
it  was  in  January.  The  works  have  not  been  stopped ;  they  have  been 
running  full  time,  but  they  talk  now  of  stopping  if  this  Wilson  bill  is 
passed. 

Q.  Are  any  of  your  family  dependent  on  you  for  support! — A.  I  help 
take  care  of  my  mother  and  myself.  Our  small  farm  is  the  only  other 
means  of  support. 

Mrs.  Mary  Brooks^  Fitchhurg^  Mass.j  cotton  wea/oer» 

Q.  Where  do  you  live! — A.  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Q.  What  do  you  do! — A.  I  am  a  cotton  weaver. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country! — A.  I  have  only  been 
in  this  country  three  years.  I  came  from  Glasgow.  There  I  worked 
at  weavinsr  cotton,  just  the  same  work  as  I  do  here. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages  there  and  here! — A.  I  have  a  dollar  here 
for  a  shilling  at  home  for  the  same  kind  of  work. 

Q.  (Senator  x^ldrioh.)  How  did  you  live  in  Glasgow  as  compared 
with  Fitchburg! — A.  We  do  not  live  over  there  the  same  as  we  do 
here.  Smaller  rooms,  smaller  houses,  not  the  same  comforts.  For 
two  years  I  made  $10  a  week  here,  and  since  the  cut-down  $7.50  a 
week.  The  cut-down  came  last  fall.  I  do  not  know  why.  The  mills 
stopped  for  two  months,  shut  down  and  then  put  down  prices,  besides. 

Q.  (Senator  Allison.)  Do  you  support  any  one  besides  yourself! — 
A.  I  have  2  little  boys  to  care  for,  beside  myself;  the  youngest  one 
3,  the  oldest  one  5.  I  pay  for  their  keep  out  of  the  wages  I  make.  I 
could  not  do  this  there.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  here:  my  mother 
came  along  with  me. 

Q.  ^Senator  Allison.)  What  did  you  state  about  the  wages  in  Scot- 
land ! — A.  The  wages  there  were  about  a  shilling,  as  compared  with  a 
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dollar  here.  That  was  the  ordinary  pay  there.  I  could  save  nothing 
at  home;  that  was  by  the  piece;  we  only  ran  2  looms  at  home. 

Q.  (Senator  Aldrich.)  Do  you  work  harder  here  than  at  home t — ^A, 
No;  I  would  rather  run  6  looms  here  than  3  at  home;  they  are  heavy 
looms,  they  are  different  kinds  of  looms  altogether.  I  could  do  4  looms 
here  better  than  2  at  home. 

Q.  (Senator  Aldrioh.)  Do  you  know  about  the  cost  of  living  in 
Glasgow! — A.  Yes;  I  kept  house  in  Glasgow  and  ran  my  own  house- 
hold ;  there  were  2  in  the  family.  I  had  1  room  and  kitchen.  We  paid 
12^  shillings  a  month  for  rent;  $10  a  month  for  rent  here.  We  have 
6  rooms  here  for  the  $10. 

Q.  (Senator  Allison.)  How  about  the  furniture! — A.  Theftimiture 
was  respectable,  but  I  could  not  get  any  luxuries  there;  had  to  confine 
ourselves  to  food  and  necessaries  of  clothing. 

Q.  (Senator  Aldbigh.)  Could  you  have  any  musical  instruments  t — 
A.  Ko;  we  could  not  have  any  musical  iustruments  or  spend  any- 
thing out  of  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  I  lived  there  in  the  same  way 
as  the  others;  there  was  as  much  labor  over  there  in  working  as  here. 

Q.  Is  it  any  better  here! — A.  Yes,  indeed;  the  first  nine  months  I 
was  here  I  saved  $150,  besides  keeping  myself  and  children.  Over 
there  I  could  not  save  enough  to  bring  me  to  this  country  without  the 
help  of  my  mother.  If  I  had  not  had  my  mother  to  help  me  I  do  not 
believe  I  would  ever  have  gotten  here. 

Miss  Hattie  Freeman^  Woonsocketj  B,  J.,  worsted  sewer. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live! — A.  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Q.  What  do  you  do!-^A.  I  work  in  the  Harris  Woolen  Oompany, 
Ehode  Island.    I  am  a  worsted  sewer. 

Q.  What  pay  do  you  get! — A.  I  make  $7.50  a  week.  It  is  day  work. 
We  have  short  time  but  no  reduction  in  price.  The  mill  had  a  reduction 
but  not  the  sewers.  Beside  short  time,  they  have  been  stopped  and  then 
they  started  again,  but  they  expect  another  reduction  of  20  per  cent; 
that  is  what  they  had  before.  The  sewers  get  the  most  day  pay;  the 
weavers  make  the  most  by  the  piecework. 

Q.  Do  you  support  anyone  beside  yourself! — A.  I  take  care  of  my 
mother,  and  we  can  live  comfortably  on  what  I  make.  I  pay  $9  per 
month  rent  for  six  rooms,  for  just  me  and  mother. 

Mrs.  Amy  LeeSy  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  cotton-weaver* 

Q.  What  do  you  do! — A.  I  am  a  cotton-weaver. 

Q.  AVhere  have  you  worked! — A.  In  this  country  and  in  Lancashire, 
England.    I  have  worked  seven  years  in  this  country. 

Q.  What  was  your  pay  there  and  what  is  it  here! — ^A.  Qver  there  I 
made  about  15  and  16  shillings  a  week  off  three  looms.  Here  $8.50  off 
seven  looms. 

Q.  (Senator  Aldrtch.)  Is  the  work  harder  here! — A.  The  work 
here  is  a  little  harder,  but  not  much.  I  worked  in  Blackburn,  Eng- 
land.   I  live  with  my  husband. 

Q.  (Senator  Allison.)  What  about  the  cost  of  living  there  and 
here! — A.  It  costs  more  to  live  here  than  there,  because  we  have 
better  and  more  things  to  eat  here  than  there. 

Q.  Why! — A.  We  could  not  afford  them  in  England. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  go  back  to  England  to  live! — ^A.  ISo;  I  would 
sooner  be  in  this  country. 
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Alice  JukeSy  Oambridgey  M(i8S,j  net  and  twine  maker* 

Q.  In  what  industry  are  you  engaged? — ^A.  I  have  been  fifteen  yean 
witli  the  American  Knitting  and  Tmne  Company.  I  work  on  a  knit- 
ting machine.    The  work  is  piecework. 

Q.  How  much  can  you  make  in  a  week! — ^A.  Before  the  redaction  1 
made  $8  a  week.  I  make  $6.50  to  $7  now.  1  am  on  fall  time  but 
reduced  wages,  and  expect  more  reduction  if  the  Wilson  bill  goes 
through. 

Q.  In  what  branch  of  the  business  are  you  engaged  Y — A.  I  make 
gilling  nets.  They  are  made  out  of  linen.  There  are  a  number  made 
of  cotton,  but  the  greatest  number,  probably,  is  made  of  the  linen  flax. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  the  old  country  t — ^A.  I  have  worked  in 
the  old  country,  but  not  on  the  same  work.  In  Birmingham  I  worked 
in  Gillott's  pen  manufactory. 

Q.  (Senator  Allison)  :  Do  you  know  the  wages  paid  in  England  for 
work  similar  to  that  which  you  do  heref — ^A.  Yes;  the  pay  over  t^ere 
is  6  shillings  a  week  for  the  same  work  on  the  flax  machine.  Here  we 
get  $7  in  place  of  6  shillings. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  live  as  well  on  what  you  received  there  Y — A. 
1^0,  indeed.  You  can  exist  on  6  shillings  a  week,  but  you  can  not  live 
on  it,  because  it  is  not  living.  We  survive,  that  is  all.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country.  But  of  course  you  do  not  got  any  chance  of  becom- 
ing any  better. 

Q.  Do  you  support  anyone  beside  yourself  t — ^A.  I  have  my  mother 
to  take'  care  of.  I  help  to  take  care  of  her.  My  sister  works  in  the 
same  mill,  and  with  her  help  we  keep  home. 

Q.  Have  you  been  able  to  save  anything! — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  been  able 
to  save  since  I  have  been  in  this  business,  and  we  have  built  a  house 
with  the  money  we  have  got.  But  with  another  reduction,  of  course, 
we  could  not  save.  We  saved  up  $1,000  between  us,  and  we  paid  that 
much  on  the  house  we  built. 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  the  house  you  built t — ^A.  Yes;  we  live  in  our  own 
house. 

Mrs,  Agnes  Pohlmany  Fitchburgj  Mass.y  cotton-weaver. 

Q.  Mrs.  Pohlman,  what  do  you  do  and  where  are  you  fromf — ^A.  I 
am  a  cotton-weaver  from  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  but  I  do  not  work  there 
just  now,  because  the  mills  are  shut  down  ;  they  have  had  a  very  hard 
time  there  fiinoe  last  summer — ^lots  of  suffering  with  no  work.  If  the 
mill  is  shut  down,  all  the  business  is  shut  down,  everything  is  down. 
So  we  had  very  hard  times  since  last  summer,  and  we  had  lots  of  poor 
to  help.  It  is  just  as  bad  there  now.  I  coula  not  get  work,  and  that 
is  the  reason  1  am  not  working  now. 

Q.  (Senator  Aldbioh.)  Is  anyone  dependent  upon  you t — ^A.  Yes ;  my 
boy.  He  goes  to  school.  I  am  able  to  take  care  of  him  when  I  get 
work. 

Q.  Are  you  from  Germany  t — ^A.  Yes;  I  was  bom  in  Germany.  I  did 
not  work  very  much  there,  because  I  was  very  young  when  I  came 
from  there. 

Q.  (Senator  Albbioh.)  What  about  the  manner  of  living  there  and 
here! — A.  I  know  we  could  not  live  there  as  we  live  here,  and  if  I 
had  to  go  there  and  work  I  would  not  do  it,  because  we  can  live  higher 
here.  I  wish  we  could  soon  have  our  old  good  times  again,  so  that 
people  could  get  work  and  live  like  they  used  to  do.  There  are  a  lot  of 
women  out  of  work  in  our  plaee. 
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Miss  Hannah  E,  Ryan,  New  Bedford^  Mass.^  cotUm-spinner, 

Q.  Miss  Byan,  tell  the  Senators  about  your  work. — A.  I  am  a  spinner 
in  the  'Sew  Bedford  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Company.  I  have  worked 
there  thirteen  years. 

Q.  Were  you  born  in  this  country  f — A.  Was  born  in  New  Bedford. 

Q.  Whatareyour  wages!— A.  My  wages  now  are  $5.50  a  week.  Two 
years  ago  I  got  over  $6,  but  we  were  cut  down  in  October,  and  they 
now  speak  of  another  cut  down  if  the  Wilson  bill  passes.  If  we  do 
not  kill  the  Wilson  bill,  it  will  kill  us.  The  girls  in  the  mill  know  if 
the  bill  passes  we  will  be  reduced  again.  We  can  not  live  on  less  than 
$5  a  week. 

Q.  Have  you  anyone  to  support! — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  my  mother  and 
brother  and  sister  to  support.  My  brother  works  part  of  the  time,  but 
work  is  slack.    In  July  it  started  with  work  for  four  days  in  the  week. 

Miss  Minnie  Speariny  Manvillej  JB.  J.,  cotton  inspector, 

Q.  In  what  occupation  are  you  engaged! — A.  I  am  an  insx)ector  of 
cotton  goods.  I  work  by  the  week.  I  inspect  the  iine  goods,  such  as 
you  make  muslin  aprons  out  of,  and  see  that  they  are  perfect  before 
they  are  sent  away. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  make! — ^A.  I  make  the  average  wages.  I 
had  formerly  $6.42  per  week;  now  I  make  $5.92. 

Q.  Has  chore  been  a  cut  down  in  the  mill  where  you  work! — A.  The 
wages  were  cut  down  last  fall  10  per  cent.  The  works  have  not  kept 
on  full  time  since.  Last  April  there  was  a  strike  among  the  spinners, 
and  tiiey  have  never  done  so  well  since.  We  were  raised  10  per  cent 
two  years  ago  this  April  and  cut  down  last  fall.  I  do  not  know  the 
cause  of  the  cut  down. 

Q.  Are  you  supporting  anyone  beside  yourself! — ^A.  I  support 
myself.    I  am  not  helping  anyone. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Devereauxy  Providence^  B.  J.,  Jeweler. 

Q.  What  is  your  work,  Miss  Devereaux! — ^A.  I  am  a  chain-maker 
in  the  jewelry  establishment  of  The  Kent  &  Stanley  Company,  Provi- 
dence. 

Q.  Do  you  work  by  the  day  or  the  piece! — A.  I  work  by  the  piece. 
I  average  $9  a  week,  usually  more;  but  I  have  been  on  short  time  a 
long  while  and  do  not  make  so  much.  The  wages  are  the  same,  but  it 
is  short'  timCtf    The  loss  is  in  short  hours — same  pay,  but  short  hours. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  the  short  hours! — A.  Because  our 
business  is  dependent  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  other  trades. 
The  general  depression  has  affected  us.  I  Uve  at  home,  and  there  is  no 
one  dependent  on  me. 

Miss  Emily  8.  Young^  Providence^  B,  J.,  Jeweler. 

Q.  What  is  your  work,  Miss  Young!— A.  I  am  shipping  clerk  for  the 
manufiEicturing  jewelers.  Potter  &  Buffington,  Providence.  I  have 
worked  there  sixteen  years,  not  in  that  department,  but  for  that  firm. 
My  work  is  by  the  day  or  week. 

Q.  What  do  you  receive  per  week! — A.  I  receive  $10  a  week. 

Q.  Is  your  business  good  at  the  present  time! — A.  In  all  the  years 
that  I  have  worked  there  I  have  not  known  them  to  work  so  short 
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hours  as  they  are  working  now;  never.  Of  course,  now  and  then  a 
day  or  job  work,  but  the  shop  seems  to  be  almost  closed. 

Q.  (Senator  Aldrich.)  Could  you  estimate  the  reduction f — ^A.  At 
least  50  per  cent  from  now  and  two  years  ago. 

Q.  Miss  Young,  are  you  dependent  on  yourself  for  support? — A.  Yes, 
I  am  dependent  on  myself  for  support;  my  sister  and  I  together  sup- 
port ourselves. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Byan^  Woonsocketj  B.  J.,  cotton-toeaver, 

Q.  Miss  Eyan,  please  state  your  business. — A.  lam  a  cotton -weaver. 
I  have  worked  twenty  three  years  for  the  Social  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany.   I  have  always  done  weaving. 

Q.  Wliat  has  been  your  average  wages! — ^A.  I  averaged  $10  a  week 
until  September,  1893.    In  October,  $1)  a  week — $1.50  a  day. 

Q.  Why  did  your  wages  fall  from  $10  to  $9! — ^A.  The  depression  in 
business,  owing  to  the  tariff  question,  caused  the  works  to  be  stopped 
for  two  weeks,  and  for  four  months  following  the  work  was  slack.  They 
stopped  last  October.  Then  they  ran  on  full  time,  but  had  a  scarcity 
of  work. 

Q.  (Senator  Aldrich).  Explain  what  you  mean  by  that  Y — A.  I  mean 
that  you  can  run  four  or  five  or  six  looms,  but  if  you  have  only  two  or 
three  looms,  you  will  be  there  and  your  time  will  be  taken  up,  but  you 
will  not  earn  so  much. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  the  work  was  slack  during  the  time  you  have 
mentioned! — A.  I  was  never  told  why  the  work  was  slack,  but  I 
learned  through  the  press. 

Q.  (Senator  Aldrich)  :  Have  you  been  able  to  save  anything  from 
your  wages.  A.  Yes,  I  have  been  able  to  save  something  in  these 
years,  but  I  have  not  saved  anything  for  nine  months.  If  this  Wilson 
bill  goes  into  effect,  we  suppose  our  wages  to  be  reduced. 

Q.  Do  you  support  any  one  beside  yourself! — A.  There  is  no  one 
dependent  on  me  alone.  Two  sisters  and  myself  work  together  in  the 
mill;  we  all  work  together  and  have  everything  that  is  required,  with 
comfort.  We  work  together  in  the  mill,  and  all  come  together  in  the 
home. 

Miss  Edith  Wolstencrofty  Taunton,  Mass.,  cotton  weaver, 

Q.  Please  state  what  kind  of  work  you  dot — ^A.  I  work  at  the  Whit- 
tenton  Manufacturing  Company,  on  gingham  weaving. 

Q.  What  wages  can  you  make? — ^A.  I  can  make  $8  on  the  average 
a  week. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  any  other  country! — ^A.  I  was  born  in 
England.  I  worked  in  England.  I  worked  on  velvets  at  home  at 
Oldham.  I  made  from  16  to  18  shillings  a  week.  I  had  2  looms.  I 
work  two  hours  more  now  a  week  than  I  did  at  home.  Fifty-eight 
hours  now,  fifty  six  over  there. 

Q.  (Senator  Aldrich.)  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living 
here  and  in  England? — A.  I  think  some  things  are  cheaper  at  home 
and  some  more  expensive.  The  clothing  is  a  good  deal  heavier  at  home 
than  it  is  here.  The  climate  is  so  ranch  different.  It  is  damp,  heavy, 
foggy  weather  there;  of  course  it  is  clearer  here. 

Q.  (Senator  Allison.)  How  about  the  rent? — ^A.  We  have  a  tene- 
ment, 4  rooms  for  2,  and  pay  $7  a  mouth.  Wo  had  the  same  num- 
ber of  rooms  in  the  old  country,  but  it  was  not  as  comfortable;  we 
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paid  5  shilliD^s  a  week  at  borne,  that  is,  $1.25  a  week.    We  had  not 
the  same  convenieuces  at  home  as  we  have  here. 

Q.  (Senator  Ali-ison.)  Who  do  you  support  beside  yourself! — A.  I 
have  my  mother  to  keep.  We  are  able  to  get  on  pretty  well  and  keep 
house.  1  get  on  better  in  this  country.  I  could  not  keep  my  mother 
at  home.  It  is  better  living  here;  I  would  not  go  back  again  and  work 
there. 

Mrs.  Martha  Haworth^  New  Bedford^  Mass.^  cotton-weaver. 

Q.  What  is  your  work! — ^A.  I  am  a  weaver  in  a  cotton-mill.  I  have 
been  five  years  where  I  now  work. 

Q.  What  wages  can  you  make? — ^A.  I  now  average  about  $8.50;  I 
made  $10  and  $11  in  good  times.    It  is  not  short  time;  it  is  short  pay. 

Q.  Have  you  any  one  to  care  for  but  yourself! — A.  I  have  one  little 
girl  dependent  on  me  for  support.  She  is  9  years  old;  she  is  in  school. 
I  keep  house  with  the  little  girl. 

Q.  How  do  the  wages  you  make  here  compare  with  those  received 
for  the  same  work  in  the  old  country! — ^A.  I  do  not  know  the  wages  of 
those  who  had  the  same  sort  of  work  in  the  country  I  came  from. 

Mrs,  Elizabeth  Tyler^  Boston^  Mass.y  carpet-weaver. 

Q.  Mrs.  Tyler,  please  tell  the  committee  where  you  work. — A.  I  work 
at  the  Koxbury  Carx^et  Mills.  It  was  twenty  one  years  last  November 
since  I  began  tliere. 

Q.  What  wageisdo  you  get! — A.  I  average  my  wages  for  1892  and  1893 
up  to  the  last  of  August  at  $8  and  some  odd  cents.  Since  that  time 
the  average  pay,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  about  $3.50 ;  I  formerly 
made  something  over  $8  a  week.    I  work  by  the  piece. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  difference! — A.  The  mill  has  been 
closed  down  twice;  the  first  time  6  weeks,  the  last  time  4.  There  was 
a  10  per  cent  reduction  on  the  9th  of  October. 

Q.  (Senator  Aldrioh.)  Have  you  always  worked  in  this  country! — 
A.  I  was  born  in  England.  I  worked  there  for  the  John  Bright's  con- 
cem. 

Q.  (Senator  Aldrioh.)  How  do  wages  paid  there  compare  with  wages 
paid  here! — A.  They  paid  a  penny  a  yard,  which  would  be  equal  to  2 
cents;  whereas  our  former  price  here  was  3^  cents  for  weaving  a  yard. 
It  is  now  10  per  cent  less. 

Q.  (Senator  Aldrioh.)  What  do  you  know  about  the  conditions  of 
living  in  the  two  countries  ! — A.  We  could  not  live  in  this  country  on  the 
wages  paid  in  England.  I  have  conversed  with  several  that  have  come 
from  England,  and  have  worked  there,  and  they  are  unanimous  in  say- 
ing that  they  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  country  to  work.  It 
costs  a  girl  $5  a  week  for  board  and  lodging,  and  then  there  are  the  inci- 
dental expenses.  When  we  have  work  we  can  save  a  little;  we  can  try 
and  have  a  little  laid  by  for  the  future.  If  they  want  to  ruin  this 
country  let  them  pass  a  free-trade  bill.  If  the  protection  and  the  tariff 
are  taken  off  the  carpet  industry,  I  say  carpet  industry,  because  I 
know  more  about  that  industry  than  any  other,  the  manufacturer  here 
will  not  be  able  to  comx^ete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  and  wages 
of  course  will  have  to  come  down;  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  people 
in  Boston  to  live  on  the  wages  that  will  be  paid;  they  can  not  do  it; 
their  living  is  too  high.  We  want  to  do  all  we  can  to  defeat  the 
Wilson  bilL 
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Miss  Margaret  Wrightj  Boston^  Mass.^  carpet  setter. 

Q.  Miss  Wright,  what  is  your  avocation  t — ^A.  I  work  in  the  setting 
room  of  the  Roxbury  Carpet  Works.  I  have  worked  twenty  years  in 
that  one  place.    I  am  a  carpet  setter. 

Q.  Please  explain  your  work? — A.  I  make  the  patterns  snch  as  are  in 
the  carpet  on  this  floor.  Every  day  I  learn  some  new  pattern  as  a  gen- 
eral thing.  It  is  very  difficult  and  brain  work.  I  have  got  to  have 
them  very  perfect.  If  I  do  not,  I  have  got  to  pull  it  back  and  do  it 
over.  I  get  no  pay  for  that.  If  there  is  one  thread  out  of  place,  I  am 
called  to  the  finishing  room  and  sometimes  fined  fifty  cents,  which  does 
not  occur  often.  In  all  the  twenty  years  I  have  been  fined  only  twica 
It  is  very  nice  work  and  I  can  earn  very  good  pay.  Up  to  within  a  year 
or  two  ago,  i.  e.,  1892,  I  could  earn  $2  a  day  ard  more.  I  call  the 
average  $2  a  day.  I  worked  very  hard.  I  worked  harder  than  the 
average  run  of  girls.  There  are  a  few  who  can  earn  that  pay  regularly. 
Two  girls  work  together  on  what  are  called  frames;  twenty-three  lines 
underneath  and  twenty-three  above.  It  is  Brussels  tapestry  I  work 
at.  I  form  these  flowers  that  are  on  the  pattern.  It  is  something  that 
can  hardly  be  made  plain  to  you  unless  you  see  it.  I  work  with  both 
hands  all  the  time,  setting  the  patterns.  My  eyes  have  got  to  be  on 
them.  If  I  take  them  ofl'  and  let  my  hands  stay  still,  I  do  not  earn 
any  money;  so  I  have  to  work  very  hard. 

Q.  Have  you  had  steady  work! — A.  We  shut  down  from  last  August 
to  the  last  of  October,  going  back  to  10  per  cent  reduction.  If  this 
Wilson  bill  goes  into  eft'ect  it  means  further  reduction  for  us  and  it 
means  not  steady  work,  which  we  have  not  had  since  Inst  April. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Miss  Wright! — A.  I  live  about  4  miles  out 
from  the  works.  I  have  got  to  take  the  steam  cars  and  then  the  elec- 
tric cars.  It  costs  22  cents  in  the  winter  and  16  cents  in  the  summer. 
I  live  at  home.  I  am  one  of  the  fortunate  ones  that  has  no  one 
dependent  upon  me. 

Q.  (Senator  Aldrioh).  Are  you  a  native  of  this  country  t — A.  I  am 
not  a  native  of  this  country.  I  was  born  in  Scotland.  I  never  worked 
in  Scotland.  I  was  nothing  but  a  very  little  girl  when  I  came  to  Bos- 
ton. I  was  left  to  amuse  myself  in  the  daytime,  and  I  remember  won- 
dering where  all  the  girls  came  from  at  night.  In  Scotland  there  is 
a  feeling  against  factory  girls  and  mill  hands.  KI  had  lived  there  I 
think  I  never  should  have  worked  in  a  mill.  It  is  difi'erent  here;  and 
I  told  my  father  that  I  did  not  know  but  what  I  would  like  to  get  work. 
He  said:  <^ Perhaps  you  would  like  to  get  a  job  at  dressmaking.''  He 
took  me  visiting  and  I  met  a  young  lady  who  worked  in  the  setting 
room  and  I  asked  her  to  get  me  work.  The  remark  I  made  to  my 
father  was:  '^I  do  not  care  if  I  do  work  in  a  factory,  because  nobody 
knows  me  here;"  but  I  have  never  regretted  that  I  went  to  work  in  a 
factory.  A  lady  is  a  lady  anywhere  here,  whether  her  x>ocketbook  is 
ftiU  or  not;  it  is  not  the  same  on  the  other  side;  you  have  got  to  have 
money,  and  your  people  have  to  have  a  high  standing  in  society  before 
jou  can  get  into  it. 

I  do  not  only  speak  for  myself,  but  for  all  the  girls  who  work  in  the 
icpartment  with  me.  I  happen  to  be  the  fortunate  one  who  was  chosen 
uy  the  girls  in  my  department  to  come  here.  No  one  of  the  company 
bad  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  think  if  this  bill  goes  into  effect  it  will 
lower  our  wages  and  bring  us  to  the  standard  of  old-country  people. 
It  is  degrading  the  working  people.  In  the  department  with  me 
there  are  84  girls;  a  great  many  with  invalid  motherS|  brothersy  and 
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sisters  all  dependent  upon  them.  I  can  say  that  in  Roxbury  in  Sep- 
tember, and  especially  during  November  and  December,  the  suflfering 
was  something  terrible.  There  are  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  peo- 
ple dependent  on  that  Roxbury  mill;  not  only  the  people  who  work 
there  but  also  the  people  who  keep  stores.  We  hope  the  bill  will  not 
pass. 

Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster  : 

Senators:  All  the  women  have  given  their  testimony.  It  has  been 
unstudied,  direct,  sincere.  By  their  language,  decorum,  intelligence^ 
and  evident  understanding  of  their  work  they  have  shown  you  what 
the  American  system  of  economics  can  do  and  does  do  for  the  average 
working  woman  and  for  the  home  she  lives  in. 

We  thank  God  for  the  healthful  and  happy  conditions  which  have 
existed  in  this  country.  •  We  pray  that  they  may  soon  be  restored. 

We  thank  you,  Senators,  for  j-our  patient  hearing.  We  knew  we 
had  a  right  to  come,  and  as  citizens  of  the  Republic,  a  right  to  be  heard ; 
but  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  consideration  which  you — Republican 
minority  members  of  the  committee — have  shown  us,  which  has  made 
our  task  less  difficult. 

We  realize  that  we  have  been  honored  by  the  close  attention  of  the 
elder  members  of  this  committee  and  of  the  Senate — Senators  Morrill 
and  Sherman — and  by  the  discriminating  questions  of  Senators  Allison 
and  Aldrich. 

Again  we  thank  you. 
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IS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


April  28, 1894.— Beferredto  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colnmbia  and  ordered 

to  be  printed.  • 


Mr.  Pbootob  presented  the  following 

MBMORIAL   OF  O'WNBRS   OF  PROPBRT7   ON  L  STRBBT  IN  OPPO- 
SITION TO  8BNATB  BILL  1630  AND  HOX7SB  BILL  6596/ 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress a^ssemhled: 

Yonr  petitioners  respectfully  represent  to  your  honorable  body : 

1.  That  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  residing  in  the  city 
of  Washington  and  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  they  are  owners  of 
houses  and  lots  fronting  on  L  street  NW.,  in  the  said  city. 

2.  That  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  (S.  1630)  and  House 
(H.  E.  6596)  authorizing  the  Belt  Kailway  Company  to  extend  its  trjicks 
and  run  its  cars  from  New  York  avenue  and  L  street  westerly  along  L 
street,  Eleventh  street,  and  L  street  to  Oonuecticut  avenue;  also 
easterly  from  L  and  Fifth  streets  NW.  on  L  street  to  Eighth  street  east 

3.  That  on  the  5th  of  April  your  petitioners  and  others  made  applica- 
tion for  a  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  one  of  your  petitioners  received  notice  by  mail  the  next  day 
(April  6)  about  9  o'clock  a.  m.  that  a  hearing  would  be  granted  at 
10:30  that  same  morning.  Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  interval  (one 
hour  and  a  half)  it  was  impossible  for  the  persons  who  were  to  appear 
and  speak  for  your  petitioners  to  be  notified  and  to  be  present  at  the 
time  designated.  An  application  for  a  postponement  and  for  a  hearing 
on  one  or  two  days'  notice  received  no  attention.  In  fact,  the  House 
committee's  report  in  favor  of  the  bill  (Report  No.  676)  is  dated  the  same 
day  (April  6th)  on  which  your  petitioners  were  invited  to  be  present, 
and  it  seems  that  the  report  must  have  been  prepared  previous  to  the 
invitation.  It  is  understood  that  quite  a  number  of  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  not  present  when  the  report  was  authorized,  although  the 
bill  deals  with  such  important  interests  of  property  and  principles  of 
legislation. 

Your  petitioners  had  no  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  District 
Commissioners,  upon  whose  recommendation  it  was  that  the  proposed 
cross-town  route,  as  designated  in  an  earlier  bill  (H.  B.  5933),  was 
changed  to  L  street  from  M  street,  along  which  latter  street  the  earlier 
bin  provided  tiiat  the  company  was  to  lay  its  tracks  from  Fourth  to 
Twenty-sixth  streets,  NW. 

4b,  Your  petitioners  respectfully  represent  that  the  bills  in  question 
have  not  been  put  upon  their  passage  in  response  to  any  demand  from 

*The  references  in  thie  petition  are  to  Honee  bill  No.  6606. 
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tlie  residents  of  the  streets  in  the  northwest  which  it  is  proposed  to 
surrender  to  the  said  company  for  its  railway.  This  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  the  residents  and  owners  of  lots  on  the  various  cross  streets 
from  B  to  L  have  protested  against  any  such  invasion  of  the  quiet  and 
repose  of  this  residential  part  of  the  city.  This  opposition  has  been 
well  expressed  by  the  Hon.  George  P.  Edmunds  in  his  letter  to  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  which  has  been  published  in  the  newspapers  and 
a  copy  of  which  is  annexed  to  this  petition.  Capitalists  and  speculators 
naturally  wish  to  develop  and  extend  the  enterprises  in  which  th^  are 
pecuniarily  interested,  but  Congress  should  not  allow  them  to  do  this  at 
the  expense  of  those  citizens  who  have  spent  their  means  in  improving 
their  property  and  establishing  their  homes,  as  your  petitioners  have 
done,  with  regard  to  conditions  then  and  now  existing,  which  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  destroy  without  compensation.  When  the 
time  comes  for  a  cross-town  railway  in  the  northwest,  it  should  be  laid 
out  on  the  most  direct  and  central  available  route,  ana  provision  should 
be  made  for  compensation  to  those  citizens  whose  property  will  be 
damaged,  so  that  the  burden  as  well  as  the  benefit  of  a  great  public 
convenience  shall  be  distributed  as  equally  as  may  be.  Such  a  fran- 
chise honestly  and  efficiently  administered  would  be  of  great  value, 
and  it  should  be  sold  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder,  or  granted  on 
such  conditions  of  compensation  in  damages  and  of  thoroughness  of 
construction,  equipment,  and  service  as  might  reasonably  be  demanded 
and  could  undoubtedly  be  secured. 

5.  L  street  is  only  32  feet  wide  from  curb  to  curb.  Allowing  16  feet 
for  double  tracks  and  projection  of  the  cars,  there  would  only  be  8  feet 
available  on  each  side  of  the  railway.  The  houses  have  been  built  witili 
reference  to  the  parking,  and  if  that  were  taken  into  the  street,  as  the 
bill  seems  to  contemplate,  all  the  trees  would  have  to  be  cut  down  and 
the  eligibility  and  value  of  the  residences  would  be  greatly  impaired. 
The  proposed  legislation  makes  no  provision  for  obtaining  the  consent 
of  abutting  owners  or  compensating  them  for  damages,  although  in 
many  of  the  States  the  rights  of  such  owners  (against  profit-seeking 
capitalists  and  speculators)  are  guarded  by  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory provisions. 

There  is  a  large  distributing  water  main  on  L  street  which  would  be 
under  the  railway  and  could  not  be  reached  in  case  of  necessity  with- 
out impeding  the  traffic  and  causing  great  expense,  inconvenience,  and 
danger.  The  objections  to  building  and  operating  a  railway  over  this 
main  are  clearly  and  forcibly  stated  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  J.  Stell- 
wagen  to  the  District  Commissioners,  a  copy  of  which  we  beg  to  annex 
to  this  petition.  There  is  also  in  this  street  at  a  depth  of  about  2 
feet  a  smaller  surface  pipe  which  supplies  the  immediate  vicinity  with 
water,  and  this,  with  all  its  connections,  would  need  to  be  relaid  at  a 
greater  depth. 

In  preparing  the  foundations  for  a  railway  to  be  run  by  cable  or 
electricity,  the  street  would  be  torn  up,  and  the  work  of  changing  the 
water  pipes  and  constructing  the  road  would  take  a  long  time  and  would 
expose  the  abutting  owners  and  their  families  to  serious  inconveniences 
and  unsanitary  conditions. 

6.  Tour  petitioners  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  your  honora- 
ble body  to  some  peculiar  features  of  the  proposed  legislation : 

(a)  The  bill  does  not  provide  expressly  for  any  particular  kind  of 
railway,  cable  or  electric,  but,  referring  to  those  streets  **  where  there 
are,  or  may  be  any  mains,  fixtures,  or  other  apparatus  pertaining  to 
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tbe  Washington  aqueduct,"  the  bill  provides  (section  3,  lines  20-23)^ 
that 

Ko  iUam  oars,  locomotiyes,  or  passenger  or  other  cars  for  aiedm  railroads  shall  ever 
run  on  the  tracks  of  said  company  over  any 'such  main,  fixture,  or  apparatue. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  bill  provides- 


That  such  extension  of  said  railroads  shall  be  constrnoted  on  sach  grade  and  in 
iuoh  manner  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Coinmissionors  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  this  delegation  of  authority  is  unqualified  by  any  limitation  or 
description  of  the  kinds  of  railway  which  ^he  Commissioners  may 
approve,  the  bill  might  repeal  the  discrimination  against  the  trolley 
or  overhead  system  which  is  contained  in  the  act  of  March  2, 1839. 
Of  course,  We  do  not  mean  that  the  Commissioners  may  not  safely  be 
trusted,  but  the  point  we  make  is  that  restrictions  already  prescribed 
by  Congress  should  not  be  avoided  by  any  provision  or  implication  in 
the  pending  bill  unless  Congress  now  desires  to  open  a  door  which  it 
has  shut. 

The  sixth  section  provides — 

That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  railway  company,  its  snocesBors,  or  asaignsi  to 
make  all  needful  and  convenient  trenches  and  excavations  in  any  of  the  streets  ox 
places  where  said  company  may  have  the  riffht  to  construct  and  operate  its  road, 
and  place  in  sach  trenches  and  excavations  ai]  needful  and  convenient  devices  and 
maoninery  for  operating  said  railroad  in  the  $ame  manner  and  by  the  meame  afore- 
said. 

But  there*  is  no  other  description  of  the  system  or  motive  power  in 
t^e  bill — that  is  of  the  "manner''  or  "means''  of  operating  the  railway 
— ^than  that  contained  in  the  fifth  section  quoted  above. 

{b)  The  third  section  provides: 

That  the  construction  of  said  railroad  on  any  street  where  there  are  or  may  be  any 
flM&ns,  fixtores,  or  other  apparatus  pertaining  to  the  Washington  Aqueduct  shaUbe 
subject  to  snch  conditions  as  mav  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  con- 
ditions must  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  and  accepted  in  writing  by  said  com- 
pany before  commencing  any  work  on  such  street. 

But  the  bill  fixes  no  time  within  which  the  company  may  or  must 
make  any  such  application  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  same  section 
provides  that  the  company  before  commencing  work  on  such  street 
shall  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  to  the  credit  of 
the  Washington  Aqueduct,  such  sum  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  con- 
sider necessary  to  defray  expenses  that  may  be  incurred  by  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  work  of  construction  of  said  railroad  on 
such  street,  but  fixes  no  time  within  which  such  deposit  may  or  must 
be  made.    But  the  bill  does  provide  in  the  same  section  that — 

Whatever  shall  remain  of  said  deposits  at  the  end  of  one  year  after  the  completion 
of  suoh  railroad  in  such  street  shall  be  returned  to  said  company  on  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  with  an  account  of  their  disbursement  in  detail. 

The  bill  also  provides  (section  3,  lines  44  46) — 

That  disbursement  of  said  deposits  shaU,  except  in  case  of  emergency,  be  made 
on  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

And  at  the  close  of  the  same  section  (lines  46  50),  no  time  having 
been  limited  for  obtaining  ^^conditions''  from  the  Secretary  of  War  or 
making  sudh  << deposits"  as  he  may  designate,  the  additional  franchises 
whieh  the  bill  grants  to  the  company  are  committed  to  the  absolute 
control  of  that  ^cer  in  l^e  following  extraordinary  terms: 

The  exercise  of  the  rights  bv  this  act  conferred  are  to  terminate  at  the  fleaeure  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  case  of  persistent  neglect  by  said  company,  or  by  its  succes- 
sors, to  make  deposits  or  to  comply  with  any  of  the  conditionsy  n^quirementSi  and 
legnlationa  afoxeaaid* 
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Why  should  not  the  legislature  which  grants  these  additional  fran- 
chises itself  prescribe  some  reasonable  period  within  which  the  con- 
ditions precedent  eihoU  be  performed  t  Why  leave  it  to  the  "pleasure" 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  decide  what  may  constitute  "persistent  neg- 
lect by  the  said  company!'^  And  why  hold  such  valuable  privileges 
intact  for  the  benefit  of  this  dog  in  the  manger  during  the  vague  and 
indefinite  period  which  depends  so  entirely  on  the  "pleasure"  of  the 
Secretary  of  Wart 

(o)  The  proposed  legislation  provides  that  the  Belt  Bailway  Company 
shall  pay  the  expenses  of  sinking  and  relaying  the  water  mains,  so  that 
the  city  shall  suffer  no  loss,  but  makes  no  provision  for  pajring  the 
expenses  of  making  such  alterations  in  the  house  connections  as  the 
changes  in  the  mains  may  require.  Why  should  this  burden  be  put 
upon  the  abutting  owners  in  addition  to  all  the  other  iiguries  th^y 
would  suffer! 

{d)  The  seventh  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  whenever  Con- 
gress shaJl  authorize  the  widening  of  the  roadway  of  any  street  which 
may  be  occupied  by  the  company  half  of  the  cost  of  such  widening 
shall  be  charged  to  the  company  and  collected  from  it  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  section  five  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  providing  a 
permanent  form  of  government  for  the  District  of  Columbia,''  approved 
June  11 ,  1878.  But  the  inef&ciency  of  this  provision  has  been  con- 
spicuously illustrated  by  the  inability  of  the  District  to  collect  what  it 
has  expended  for  the  Metropolitan  company,  amounting  now  to  about 
1150^000.  The  other  half  of  the  cost  of  widening  would  fall,  at  least 
partially,  upon  the  very  owners  whose  property  would  be  injured  by 
the  railway  that  would  make  the  widening  necessary. 

The  various  streets  that  have  been  suggested  at  onetime  and  another 
for  a  cross-town  line  in  the  northwest  make  it  clear  that  L  street  is  too 
far  south,  and  should  not  be  chosen  for  such  a  purpose,  irrespective  of 
what  seems  to  your  petitioners  the  insuperable  obstacle  presented  by 
the  water  main,  the  safety  of  which  is  of  such  vital  concern  to  the  city. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  other  reasons  which  will  appear  to 
your  honorable  body  on  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  proposed  legislation 
and  due  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  your  petitiODcrs  trust  that 
the  pending  bill  may  not  become  a  law,  and  that  none  of  the  additional 
tracks  or  roadbed  of  the  Belt  Bailway  Company  may,  in  any  event, 
be  constiiicted  on  L  street. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

H.  Clay  Stewart,* 
Comer  L  and  Eleventh  streets. 

L.  P.  Graham, 
1513^  1633y  1635  L  street  NW. 

H.  A.  WiLLARD, 

1322  and  1324  L  streeL 

H.  K.  WiLLARD, 

1326  L  street 
James  M.  Green, 
1301, 1302j  1304y  1306 J 1308, 1309, 1329, 1331, 1333  L  street. 

Wm.  H.  Tresoot, 

1418  L  StreeL 
On  behalf  of  themselves  and  over  seventy  protesting  owners. 

WASHiNaTON,  D.  a,  April  19^  1894. 
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[From  the  Washington  Star.] 

AGAINST  USING  L  STREET. — MR.  STELLWAGEN  SAYS  A  RAILROAD  WOULD  INJURE  THE 

WATER  MAIN. 

The  Commissioners  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edward  J.  Stellwagou  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  use  of  L  street  by  the  Belt  Line  road.  In  the  letter  Mr. 
Stellwagen  says: 

**  The  subject  of  the  proposed  extension  through  L  street  of  the  Belt  Line  Railroad 
being  one  of  much  public  interest,  I  desire  to  state  a  reason  why  this  franchise 
shonld  not  be  granted.  The  large  36-inch  water  main,  g^iving  to  the  central  portion 
of  Washington  its  best  supply,  passes  through  this  street  for  almost  its  entire 
length,  ana  is  at  many  points,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  engineer  officer  in 
charge  of  the  city's  water  supply,  only  4  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  street. 

"The  extreme  depth  of  the  excavation  necessary  in  the  construction  of  a  cable 
road  such  as  the  Washington  and  Georgetown  line  is  4  feet  3  inches,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  underground  electric  line  similar  to  that  on  U  street,  while  the 
needed  depth  is  not  so  great,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  leave  so  little  earth  between  the 
yokes  and  the  water  main  as  to  make  the  main  practically  a  part  of  the  foundation 
for  the  yokes. 

''  In  either  of  the  constructions  above  noted  large  quantities  of  concrete  are  used, 
so  that  from  outer  rail  to  outer  rail  there  exists  a  mass  of  iron,  cement,  and  broken 
stone  through  which  it  would  be  most  expensive,  if  even  possible,  to  work  should 
any  accident  happen  to  the  large  main.  It  is  also  likely  that  the  main,  becoming 
incorporated  in  and  forming  a  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  road,  would  naturally 
Ji>e  iivjured  by  the  travel  ol  heavy  cars  over  the  tracks.  Without  being  subjected 
to  any  such  duty  this  main  has  already  broken  at  a  point  west  of  Connecticut  ave- 
nne^  caused  b^  settlement,  due  to  a  poor  foundation ;  and,  as  this  same  foundation 
exists  to-day  in  many  places,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  look  for  such  breaks  in  the 
future. 

'*  Assuming,  therefore,  that  a  yoke  system  can  not  be  used  on  this  street,  there 
remains  of  the  modem  methods  the  overhead  trolley  alone. 

"  In  an  exhaustive  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  metallic  street  pipes 
on  the  lines  of  overhead  trolley  roads,  read  recently  before  the  electrical  convention 
held  in  this  city,  the  facts  stated  remain  uncontradicted,  so  that  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  this  destruction  does  take  place,  and  that  all  mains,  whether  large  or  small, 
are  more  or  less  injured  by  such  a  system.  It  is  hoped  that  when  the  honorable 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  recommended  the  substitution  of  L  street 
for  the  one  asked  for  by  the  railroad  company  they  did  so  without  fully  consider- 
ing this  point,  and  that  you  will  reconsider  the  recommendation.  The  northwest 
section  of  Washington  hns  but  three  east  and  west  street  through  which  pass  the 
large  supply  mains,  the  30  inch  on  K  street,  the  36  inch  on  L  street,  and  the  48  inch 
on  K  street.  In  addition  to  any  other  reasons  which  may  exist  is  not  the  presence 
of  these  large  and  needed  city  mains  a  great  reason  why  none  of  these  streets  should 
be  given  over  to  railroad  occupancy  f 


AGAINST     MORE     RAILROADS  —  EX-SENATOR     EDMUNDS      OPPOSES     USING     CERTAIN 

RESIDENCE  STREETS. 

Ex-Senator  George  F.  Edmunds  has  written  the  following  interesting  letter 
to  the  Commissioners  concerning  additional  railroads  in  the  cit^  of  Washington : 

''  While  in  Washington  last  week  I  learned  that  several  projects  for  more  street 
railroads  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  city  were  being  pressed  for  your  approve, 
with  a  view  of  getting  Congressional  authority  for  their  construction.  As  you  may 
remember,  I  have  practically  resided  in  northwest  Washington  for  twenty-five  years 
and  have  been  a  householder  for  nearly  that  time.  But  I  have  never  been  an  owner, 
or  in  an  anyway  interested  in  any  real  estate  or  real-estate  enterprises  or  specula- 
tion, further  or  other  than  to  own  my  own  place,  at  No.  1411  Massachusetts  avenue, 
and  having  sold  that,  my  present  place  at  2111  Massachusetts  avenue,  nor  have  I 
been  at  any  time  interested  in  any  street  railway  line. 

**1  thus  stand  as  one  simple  householder,  and  so  my  interests  are  the  same  as  the 
great  body  of  the  residents  of  tliat  part  of  the  city.  I  say  this  in  order  that  you  may 
know  that  I  am  under  no  particular  bias.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  beyond  dispute 
that  the  house  and  land  owners  along  the  streets  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  build 
these  lines  are  in  opposition. 

''What,  then,  is  the  reason  for  this  continual  urgency  by  the  persons  and  corpora- 
tions who  are  asking  these  privileges?  It  is,  evidently,  not  for  the  common  good  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  city,  unless  the  railroad  companies  consider  them- 
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aelyee  saperior  judges  in  the  matter,  and,  as  it  were,  guardians  of  the  inteieets  of 
the  people^  and  would  do  good  to  them  in  spite  of  themselves.  I  must  admit  that 
this  idea  is  not  very  uncommon.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  oity  aathoritiss 
ought  not  ffiye  any  weight  to  such  considerations.  And  I  suggest  also  that  it  is  not 
Just  or  good  government  to  iujure  the  interest  or  impair  the  comfort  of  the  people 
of  one  part  of  the  District  to  benefit  those  who  have  lands  to  sell  beyond  the  city 
limits. 

''If  the  citv  were  already  overcrowded  with  population  there  might  be  an  excuse 
for  spoiling  the  beauty  of  the  avenues  and  streets  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  city 
and  diminishing  the  comfort  and,  to  a  degree,  endangering  the  lives  of  the  people 
there.  But  it  is  a  fact  of  ocular  demonstration  that  the  northwest  part  of  Uie  city, 
to  say  nothinft  of  other  sections,  is,  and  will  be  for  years  to  come,  capable  of  con- 
taining probably  LOGO  or  2,000  more  houses  than  now  exist. 

"  It  18, 1  think,  ox  vast  importance  to  the  future  of  our  great  and  increasingly  attrao- 
tive  capital  city — ^never,  I  hope,  to  be  a  city  of  great  trade  and  traffic— uiat  those 

garts  of  it  alreacly  complete  in  its  streets  and  walks,  and  settled  by  people  wishing 
omes  of  quiet  and  safety,  should  be  left  untouched  by  lines  of  monopolistic  traffic, 
which  in  such  a  quarter  are  unnecessary,  and  whoseohief  reason  to  be  is  the  ™^ir^g 
of  profits  for  railway  speculators  and  investors." 


63d  Oongeess,  )  SENATE.  <  Mis.  Doc. 

2d  Session.      ]  \    No.  162. 


IS  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITBD  STATES. 


Apbil  23^  1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  DoLPH  presented  the  following 

STATBBffBNT  OF  CALIFORNIA,  OREOON,  AND  NBVADA  RBLATIVB 
TO  THEIR  STATE  REBELLION  "WAR  CLAIMS  AGAINSV  THE 
UNITED  STATES ;  MADE  IN  SX7PPORT  OF  SENATE  BILL  NO.  101, 
INTRODUCED  B7  SENATOR  STE^WART,  OF  NEVADA,  ON  AUGUST 
8,  1893,  AND  OF  SENATE  BILL  NO.  1033,  INTRODUCED  ON  OCTOBER 
2,  1893,  AND  SENATE  BILL  NO.  1062,  INTRODUCED  B7  SENATOR 
DOLPH,  OF  OREGON,  ON  OCTOBER  9,  1893,  AND  OF  SENATE  BILL 
NO.  1295,  INTRODUCED  B7  SENATOR  WHITE,  OF  CALIFORNIA.  ON 
DECEBd[BER  18,  1893»  AND  OF  HOUSE  BILL  NO.  2615,  INTRODUCED 
BY  REPRESENTATIVE  CAMINETTI,  OF  CALIFORNIA  ON  SEPTEM- 
BER 11, 1893,  AND  OF  HOUSE  BILL  NO.  4959,  INTRODUCED  JAN- 
UARY 3,  1894,  B7  REPRESENT ATIVB  MAGUIRE,  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
ALL  HAVING  FOR  THEIR  OB JBCT  "  TO  REIMBURSE  THE  STATES 
OF  CALIFORNIA,  OREGON,  AND  NEVADA  FOR  MONEYS  B7  THEM 
EXPENDED  IN  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  REBELLION  WHEN 
AIDING  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  MAINTAIN  THE  'COMMON 
DEFENSE '  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST.'" 


The  facts  out  of  which  the  aforesaid  State  war  claims  arise  have 
been  very  fully  stated  in  several  reports  heretofore  made  in  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  and  to  the  Senate,  as  follows,  to  wit:  House  Report 
No.  254,  and  Senate  Eeport  No.  158,  Fifty- second  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion^ House  Eeport  No.  2553,  and  Senate  Eeport  No.  644,  Fifty-first 
Congress,  first  session ;  and  House  Eeport  No.  3396  and  Senate  Eeports 
No.  1286  and  No.  2014,  Fiftieth  Congress,  first  session. 

Bills  relating  to  these  State  war  claims  of  these  three  Pacific  coast 
States,  passed  the  Senate  during  the  first  session  of  the  Fiftieth  Con- 
gress, and  were  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Fifty-first  and  Fifty-second  Congress,  and  to  the  House  dur- 
ing the  Fiftieth,  Fifty^first  and  Fifty-second  Congresses,  but  were  not 
reached  for  consideration  by  the  House,  in  either  thereof.  Similar 
Senate  bills,  to  wit:  Nos.  101.  1062, 1295,  were  introduced  during  the 
first  and  second  sessions,  Firby-third  Congress,  by  Senators  Stewart, 
Dolph,  and  White,  of  California,  and  all  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs.  Similar  House  bills,  to  wit:  H.  B.  No.  2615  were 
also  introduced  in  the  House  on  11th  day  of  September,  1893,  by  Mr. 
Caminetti,  of  California,  House  bill  No.  4959,  on  January  3, 1894,  by 
Mr.  Maguire,  of  California,  and  both  referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on  War  Claims. 
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Sums  of  money  (recited  in  three  reports  made  by  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  the  Senate,  on  the  State  war  claims  and  printed  as  Senate 
Ex.  Docs.  Nos.  10, 11,  and  17,  Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session)  proven 
to  the  fall  satisfaction  of  the  War  Department  to  have  been  expended 
by  said  States  to  aid  the  United  States  in  the  suppression  of  tihe  war 
of  the  rebellion  were  included  in  the  general  deficiency  appropriation 
bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  during  the  second  session  of  the  fifty-first 
Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  and*  reimbursing  said  States 
on  account  and  in  partial  liquidation  of  said  claims,  but  the  same  were 
omitted  from  said  deficiency  bill  as  it  became  a  law.  Senate  bill  No. 
52,  and  House  bills  No.  54  and  No.  42,  Fifty-second  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion were  in  all  respects  identical ;  the  last  of  which  House  bills,  was, 
on  February  10,  1892,  favorably  reported  by  the  House  War  Claims 
Committee  in  House  Keport  No.  254,  Fifty-second  Congress,  first  session 
and  said  Senate  bUl  No.  52,  was  on  February  4, 1892,  favorably  reported 
by  th«  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Afiairs  in  Senate  Bei>ort  I^o.  158, 
as  follows,  to  wit: 

[Senate  Seport  Ko.  158,  Fifty-second  (TongreBfl,  first  sesaion.] 

TS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Fbbbuabt  4. 1892.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DayiS;  from  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  submitted  the  following  report 
(to  accompany  8. 52) : 

The  Committee  on  Militaipr  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  52)  to  reim- 
burse the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada  for  moneys  by  them  expended  in 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  haye  examined  the  same  and  report  as  follows,  to 
wit: 

This  measure  was  considered  by  this  Committee  during  the  lirst  session  of  the 
Fifty-first  Congress,  and  was  reported  u|>on  favorably  (Report  No.  644). 

Your  committee  concur  in  the  conclusions  stated  in  that  report,  and  recommend 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  nearly  all  the  troops  of  the  reg- 
ular Army  of  the  United  States,  then  serving  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada, 
were  withdrawn  from  military  duty  in  those  States  and  transported  thence  by  sea 
to  New  York  City  at  an  expense  to  the  United  States  of  about  $390,108.  or  at  an 
average  cost  of  about  $284  for  each  commissioned  officer  and  of  about  $183  for  each 
enlisted  man. 

This  withdrawal  therefrom  of  said  regular  troops  left  these  three  Paoifio  coast 
States  comparatively  defenseless,  and  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  places,  and 
to  provide  additional  military  forces,  rendered  necessary  by  public  exigencies,  calls 
for  volunteers  were  made  upon  said  States  under  proclamations  of  the  President,  or 
requisitions  by  the  War  Department,  or  by  its  highest  military  officers  commanding 
the  military  departments  on  the  Pacific.  These  calls  for  volunteers  continued  untu 
the  necessity  therefor  entirely  ceased  to  exist,  during  which  time  these  three  Pacific 
coast  States  furnished,  enlisted,  equipped,  enrolled,  paid,  and  mustered  into  military 
service  of  the  United  States  18,715  volnnt-eers,  as  shown  in  said  reports  so  made  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

In  consequence  of  this  withdrawal  in  1861  of  said  military  forces  firom  the  Paoifie 
coast^  in  order  that  they  might  perform  military  service  in  the  East,  and  in  view  of 
the  circnmstauces  and  exigencies  existing  in  the  Pacific  coast  States  and  Territories 
durinff  the  rebellion  period,  requisitions  were  duly  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the  proper  State 
authorities  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada  for  volunteers  to  perform  military 
service  for  the  United  States  in  said  States  and  Territories,  as  are  nilly  and  in  great 
detail  set  forth  in  Senate  Ex.  Docs.  Nos.  10,  11, 17,  Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session. 
In  compliance  with  the  several  calls  and  official  requisitions  so  made  between  1861 
and  1866,  inclusive. 

▼olimteot. 

TheStateof  Califomia frimished 15,735 

The  State  of  Nevada  furnished , 1,180 

TheStateof  Oregon  furnished 1,810 

HakiB^  a  total  aggregate  of 18^715 
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men  who  were  enlisted  and  were  thereafter  duly  mustered  into  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States  as  voliiuteert)  from  said  stated.  The  same  number  of  troops  if 
organized  in  the  East  and  transported  from  New  York  City  to  the  Pacific  coast 
States  and  Territories  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  by  the  United  States  War 
Depiirtment  from  June  17,  1850,  to  Aup^ust  3, 1861,  would  have  cost  the  United  States 
at  that  time  the  sum  of  about  $5|4d3,385|  for  transportation  alone. 

The  indemnification  for  the  "costs,  charges,  and  expenses''  properly 
incurred  by  said  States  for  enrolling,  subsisting,  clothing,  supplying, 
arming,  equipping,  paying,  transporting,  and  furnishing  said  18,715 
volunteer  troops  employed  by  the  United  States  to  aid  them  to  main- 
tain the  "common  defense,"  was  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  in 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  27,  1861  (12  U.  S.  Stats.,  276),  an 
act  entitled  "An  a-ct  to  indemnify  the  States  for  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  defense  of  the  United  States." 

The  then  ^Sec^etary  of  War,  Hon.  Bedfield  Proctor,  now  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (on  p.  28  of  his  report.  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  41, 
Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session),  in  reporting  upon  the  military 
services  performed  by  said  volunteers  during  the  rebellion,  said : 

They  took  the  places  of  the  regular  troops  in  California,  all  of  which,  except 
three  hatteries  of  artillery  and  one  regiment  of  infantry,  were  withdrawn  to  the 
east  at  an  early  period  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Without  them  (and  the  Ore- 
gon and  Nevada  volunteers)  the  overland  mail  and  emigrant  routes,  extending  from 
the  Missouri  River  via  Great  Salt  Lake  City  to  California  and  Oregou,  and  passing 
through  an  uninhabited  and  mountainous  country  infested  with  hostile  Indians  and 
highwaymen,  could  not  have  been  adequately  protect-ed ;  and  yet  it  was  of  the  first 
importance  to  have  these  routes  kept  open  and  safe,  especially  as  rebel  cruisers  had 
made  the  sea  routes  both  hazardous  and  expensive.  Two  expeditions  composed  of 
California  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Brig.  Gens.  James  U.  Carleton  and 
Patrick  E.  Connor,  respectively,  performed  perilous  and  exhausting  marches  across 
a  desert  and  over  an  almost  impassable  country  and  established  themselves,  the 
latter  in  Utah — where,  besides  protecting  the  mail  routes,  a  watchful  eye  was  kept 
on  the  uncertain  and  sometimes  threatening  attitude  of  the  Mormons — and  the 
former  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  which  Territories  were  thereafter  effectually 
guarded  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  against  Indians  and  rebels. 

On  March  3,  1863  (12  IT.  S.  Stats.,  808),  Congress  organized  the  Ter- 
ritory  of  Idaho,  the  extensive  mineral  discoveries  in  which,  attracting 
thousands  of  miners,  explorers,  and  immigrants,  naturally  necessitated 
an  additional  volunteer  military  force  to  guard  and  protect  so  extended, 
difficult  and  new  Indian  frontier  lines. 

On  October  14,  1861,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  William  H. 
Seward,  by  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  issued  to 
the  governors  of  all  the  loyal  States,  a  circular  letter,  wherein  the 
attention  of  the  proper  authorities  of  said  States  was  invited  to  the 
necessity  of  improving  and  perfecting  the  defenses  of  their  respective 
States,  to  be  done  in  a  manner  such  as  should  thereafter  be  determined 
by  the  legislature  of  each  of  said  States  who  were  to  rely  upon  Con- 
gress to  sanction  their  action,  and  to  reimburse  all  expenses  by  them 
so  incurred,  Mr.  Secretary  Seward,  expressing  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
.  "  such  proceedings  by  said  States  would  require  only  a  temporary  use 
of  their  means." 

Said  circular  letter  is  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Departmext  of  State, 

Washingtonj  October  14,  186J. 

Sir  :  The  present  insurrection  had  not  even  revealed  itself  in  arms  when  disloyal 
citizens  hastened  to  foreign  countries  to  invoke  their  intervention  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  and  the  destruction  of  the  Federal  Union.  These  agents  are 
known  to  have  made  their  appeals  to  some  of  the  more  important  States  without 
success.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  they  will  remain  content  with  such  refusals. 
Indeed,  it  is  understood  that  they  are  industriously  endeavoring  to  accomplish  their 
disloyal  purposes  by  degrees  and  by  indirection.    Taking  advantage  of  the  emb&r- 
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rassments  of  agriculture,  manufacture,  and  commerce  in  foreign  countries,  resulting 
firom  the  insurrection  they  have  inaugurated  at  home,  they  seek  to  involve  our 
common  country  in  controversiefl  with  States  with  which  every  public  interest  and 
every  interest  of  mankind  require  that  it  shall  remain  in  relations  of  peace,  amity, 
and  friendship.  I  am  able  to  state,  for  your  satisfiu-tion,  that  the  prospect  of  any 
such  disturbance  is  now  less  serious  than  it  has  been  at  any  previous  i>eriod  8ince 
the  course  of  the  insurrection.  It  is  nevertheless  necessary  now,  as  it  has  hitherto 
been,  to  take  every  precaution  that  is  possible  to  avert  the  evils  of  foreign  war  to 
be  superinduced  upon  those  of  civil  commotion  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  cure. 
One  of  the  most  obvious  of  such  precautions  is  that  our  ports  and  harbors  on  the 
seas  and  lakes  should  be  put  in  a  condition  of  complete  defense,  for  any  nation  may 
be  said  to  voluntarily  incur  danger  in  tempestuous  seasons  when  it  fails  to  show 
that  it  has  sheltered  itself  on  every  side  from  which  the  storm  might  possibly  come. 

The  measures  which  the  Executive  can  adopt  in  this  emergency  are  such  only  as 
Congress  has  sanctioned  and  for  which  it  has  provided.  The  President  is  ]nitting 
forth  the  most  diligent  efforts  to  execute  these  measures,  and  we  have  the  gre:it  satis- 
faction of  seeing  that  these  efforts^  seconded  by  the  favor,  aid,  and  8U]>port  of  a 
loyal,  patriotic,  and  self-sacrificing  people,  are  rapidly  bringing  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  into  the  highest  state  of  eiliciency.  Bat  Congress 
was  chiefly  absorbed  during  its  recent  extra  session  with  those  measures  and  did 
not  provide  as  amply  as  could  be  wished  for  the  fortification  of  our  sea  and  lake 
coasts.  In  previous  wars,  loyal  States  have  applied  themselves  by  independent  and 
separate  activity  to  support  and  aid  the  Federal  Government  in  its  arduous  respon- 
sibilities. The  same  disposition  has  been  manifested  in  a  degree  eminently  honor- 
able bv  all  the  loyal  States  during  the  present  insurrection.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
and  relying  upon  the  increase  and  continuance  of  the  same  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  loyal  States,  the  Prepident  has  directed  me  t-o  invite  your  consideration  t4»the 
subject  of  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  the  defenses  of  the  State  over  which 
you  preside,  and  to  ask  you  to  submit  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lature when  it  shall  have  assembled.  Such  proceedings  by  the  State  would  require 
only  a  temporary  use  of  means. 

The  expenditures  ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of  conference  with  the  Federal 
authorities.  Being  thus  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Government  for  gent^ral 
defense,  there  is  evei  y  reason  to  believe  that  Congress  would  sanction  what  the  State 
should  do  and  would  provide  for  its  reimbursement.  Should  these  suggestions  be 
accepted  the  President  will  direct  proper  agents  of  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
fer with  you  and  to  superintend,  direct,  and  conduct  the  prosecution  of  the  system 
of  defense  of  your  State. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  H.  Sewabd. 

His  Excellency  Thomas  H.  Hicks, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  on  June  11, 1891,  in  ren- 
dering an  opinion,  at  the  request  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  involving  a  question  as  to  the  "State  war  claims  of  the  State 
of  Vermont  against  the  United  States,"  declared  that  the  defense  of 
the  State  of  Vermont  by  said  State  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
as  recited  in  his  said  opinion,  was  the  defense  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  all  expenses  so  incurred  by  said  State  in  repelling  invasion 
and  in  preparing  to  resist  attacks,  etc.,  constitute  valid  charges  against 
the  United  States  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  Treasury. 

From  June  17,  1850,  and  continuously  until  August  3,  1861,  the 
practice  of  the  War  Department  under  the  laws  of  Congress  was  to  pay 
each  soldier,  enlisted,  recruited,  or  re-enli}»ted  in  the  State  of  California, 
Oregon,  and  Nevada,  a  sum  of  money  which,  while  Congress  termed  it 
a  "  bounty,"  yet  it  in  fact  and  effect  was,  and  was  intended  to  be  merely 
extra  or  additional  pay  in  the  form  of  a  constructive  mileage  equiva- 
lent to  the  cost  of  transporting  a  soldier  from  New  York  City  to  the 
place  of  such  enlistment  or  re-enlistment;  said  sum  was  to  be  paid  to 
each  Pacific  coast  soldier  in  installments,  in  the  amounts,  at  the  times, 
and  in  the  manner  as  recited  in  the  act  of  Congress  therefor,  approved 
June  17, 1850,  the  third  section  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  enlistments  are  made  at  or  in  the 
vicinity  of,  the  said  military  posts,  and  remote  and  distant  stations,  a  bounty  ecinal 
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in  amount  to  the  cost  of  transporting  and  subsisting  a  soldier  from  the  principal 
recruiting  depot  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  to  the  place  of  such  enlistment,  be,  and 
the  same  is  liereby,  allowed  to  each  recruit  so  enlisted,  to  be  paid  in  unequal  install- 
ments at  the  end  of  each  year's  service,  so  that  the  several  amounts  shall  annually 
increase,  and  the  largest  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of  each  enlistment.  (U.  S.  Stat., 
vol.  9,  p.  439.) 

Congress,  duriug  the  rebellion,  changed  the  manner  of  maintaining 
a  military  force  in  these  three  Pacific  coast  States  by  relying,  to  a  very 
large  degree,  if  not  almost  exclusively,  upon  volunteers  to  be  enlisted 
and  raised  therein,  and  wherefore,  on  August  3, 1861,  repealed  said 
law.    (12  U.  S.  Stats.,  sec.  9,  p.  289.) 

In  consequence  of  the  high  cost  of  living  in  California  and  Oregon, 
Congress,  on  28th  September,  1850,  passed  an  act  paying  to  every 
commissioned  officer  serving  in  those  States  an  extra  92  per  day,  and 
to  all  the  enhsted  men  serving  in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  those  States  dou- 
ble the  pay  then  being  paid  to  the  troops  of  the  regular  Army.  This 
law  is  as  follows,  to  wit: 

For  extra  pay  to  the  commissioned  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  serving  in  Oregon  or  California,  three  hundred  andtwenty-iive  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty -four  dollars,  on  tlie  following  basis,  to  wit :  That  there 
shall  he  allowed  to  each  commissioned  officer  as  aforesaid,  whilst  serving  as  aforesaid, 
a  per  diem,  in  addition  to  their  regular  pay  and  allowances,  of  two  dollars  each, 
and  to  each  enlisted  man  as  aforesaid,  whilst  serving  as  aforesaid,  a  per  diem,  in 
addition  to  their  present  pay  and  allowances,  equal  to  the  pay  proper  of  each  as 
established  by  existing  laws,  said  extra  pay  of  the  enlisted  men  to  be  retaiued  until 
honorably  discharged.  This  additional  pay  to  continue  until  the  first  of  March, 
eijj:hteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  or  until  otherwise  provided.  (U.  S.  Stat.,  vol.  9,  p. 
504.) 

It  will  be  here  noticed  that  under  these  two  acts  of  Congress,  the  one 
of  the  17th  of  June,  1850,  and  the  other  of  the  28th  of  September,  1850, 
the  so-called  "extra  pay"  and  the  so-called  "bounty"  or  constructive 
mileage,  were  both  paid  during  one  and  the  same  period  of  time  by  the 
United  States  to  its  own  troops  serving  in  the  regular  United  States 
Army  stationed  in  these  States. 

If  the  necessity  for  this  character  of  legislation  for  the  regular  Army 
of  the  United  States  recited  in  these  two  acts  existed  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found i)eace — and  no  one  doubts  but  thatanecessitytherefor  did  exist — 
then  how  much  greater  the  necessity  for  similar  legislation  in  a  period 
of  actual  wa:,  when  the  land  carriage  for  supplies  over  a  distance  of 
2,000  miles,  from  the  Missouri  Kiver  to  these  Pacific  coast  States,  was 
simply  impossible,  or  at  least  impracticable,  there  not  being  then  any 
overland  railroads,  tind  the  two  sea  routes  via  Cape  Horn  and  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  as  recited  in  the  said  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
being  both  hazardous  and  expensive? 

The  condition  of  public  aft'airs  existing  in  these  Pacific  coast  States 
in  the  early  part  of  1863  is  recited  on  pages  25  and  20  of  House  Eeport 
Ko.  254,  Fifty-second  Congress, first  session,  in  words  as  follows, to  wit: 

In  the  early  part  of  April,  1863,  the  overland  mail  and  emigrant  route  was  attacked 
hy  Indians  and  communication  was  closed  between  the  Atlantic  States  and  the  Pacific 
coast.  This  route  extended  from  the  Missouri  River  to  California  via  the  Platte 
River,  Salt  Lake  City,  through  Nevada  to  Sacramento,  in  California,  and  was  the 
only  means  at  tliat  date  of  direct  overland  communication  between  the  Missouri 
River  and  California.  At  this  time  the  ^old  discoveries  in  California  continued  to 
invite  a  large  immigration,  the  interest  m  which  was  more  or  less  intensi6ed  by  the 
continued  extensive  silver  discoveries  in  Nevada  Territory,  and  principally  on  the 
Comstock  lode,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Territory.  The  routes  via  Cape  Horn,  and 
especiaUy  that  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  were  rendered  extremely  doubtful,  dan- 
gerous, and  expensive,  on  account  of  Confederate  privateer  cruisers  hovering  around 
the  West  India  Islands  end  along  both  these  sea  routes,  and  in  anticipation  of  other 
Confederate  omiser    infesting  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  (which  soon  th«c^'^i^^^ 
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became  the  theater  of  the  operations  and  extensive  depredations  of  the  Confederate 
privateer  Shenandoah),  the  overland  route,  therefore,  although  in  itself  both  dan- 
gerous and  difficult,  was  yet  considered  the  better  and  preferable  route  by  which  to 
reach  the  Pacific. 

On  account  of  a  general  uprising  of  the  Indians  along  the  entire  overland  route, 
and  especially  that  portion  between  Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  because  of  the  doubts  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Mor- 
mons to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  the 
mail  and  emigrant  route  through  that  section  of  the  country  and  along  the  aforesaid 
line  was  regarded  b^  the  Government  as  a  military  necessity.  Apparently  in  antici- 
pation of  no  immediate  danger  of  attack  on  the  Pacific  coast,  nearly  all  the  troops 
of  the  rerrnlar  Army  at  this  time  had  been  withdrawn  from  service  throughout  this 
entire  region  of  country  and  transferred  east  to  other  fields  of  military  operations. 
This  left  the  entire  country  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  Sierra  Nevskda  Moun- 
tains without  adequate  and  efficient  military  protection.  The  Government  thus  hav- 
ing but  few  troops  of  its  regular  Army  in  that  region,  was  therefore  compelled  to 
caU  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Nevada  Territory  to  raise  and  organize  volunteer  mili- 
tary companies  to  suppress  Indian  disturbances  which  threatened  the  entire  suspen- 
sion of  all  mail  facilities  and  emigration  from  the  East,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown. 

At  the  time  of  the  calls  upon  Nevada  for  troops  the  prices  of  labor  and  supplies  of 
all  descriptions  in  Nevada  were  extremely  high.  There  were  then  no  railroads,  and 
the  snow  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  formed  an  almost  impassable  barrier  against 
teams  from  about  the  Ist  of  December  until  about  June.  The  average  cost  of  freight 
from  San  Francisco,  the  main  source  of  supply  for  western  Nevada,  was  about  $80  a 
ton,  and  it  was  necessary  to  lay  in  supplies  during  the  summer  and  fall  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  A  great  mining  excitement  prevailed  at  this  time,  occasioned 
by  the  marvelous  development  of  the  great  Comstock  lode,  and  wages  were  from  $4 
to  $10  a  day,  in  gold.  The  people  who  had  emigrated  to  the  new  gold  and  silver 
fields  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  mining  and  prospecting  for  mines,  and  were  gen- 
erally reluctant  to  enter  the  irregular  military  service  of  guarding  the  overland  mail 
and  emigrant  route.  Besides,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  high  price  of  supplies 
of  every  description,  and  also  of  wages  and  services  of  every  kind,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  maintain  themselves  and  familes  without  involving  much  more  expense 
than  any  compensation  which  could  be  paid  thorn  as  volunteer  troops  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  letters  of  Gen.  Wright,  hereafter 
quoted,  they  were  expected,  as  volunteer  troops,  to  furnish  themselves  with  horses 
and  equipments,  in  addition  to  what  could  be  furnished  by  the  Government. 

The  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  well  know  at  that  time  the  exact 
condition  of  the  country  and  of  the  roads  across  the  mountains  leading  thereto  and 
of  the  cost  of  transportation  and  of  the  prices  of  labor  and  of  supplies  and  of 
their  own  inability  to  furnish  either  horses  or  equipments  for  a  military  service  that 
required  mounted  troops. 

It  was  amid  circamstances  like  these  that  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  by  telegraphic  instructions  to  the  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  United  States  at  San  Francisco,  Oal.,  under  date  of  February  9, 
1863  (on  which  date  there  was  on  deposit  in  the  subtreasury  at  San 
Francisco,  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  a  large  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  coin),  directed  the  paymasters  of  the  Army  to  pay  said  volun- 
teers in  U.  S.  notes,  commonly  called  greenbacks.  An  exempliflcatioii 
of  the  effect  of  such  instructions  is  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
on  pp.  40  and  41,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  I^o.  11,  Fifty-iirst  Congress,  first 
session,  in  words  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Exhibit  No.  10. 

Deputy  Paymaster- General's  Office, 

San  FranciscOf  February  ISj  ISSS. 

Sir:  Yesterday  payment  of  my  checks  was  refused  by  the  assistant  treasurer  in 
San  Francisco.    In  reply  to  a  note  whioh  I  addressed  him,  I  reoeiyed  the  following: 

"Office  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  United  States, 

*^San  FrancUcOy  February  j?,  186S, 

**  Sir:  Your  communication  of  this  date  relative  to  the  check  of  $80,000  presented 
hut  a  few  minutes  since  by  Maj.  Eddy  and  payment  declined  by  me,  etc.,  is  just 
received. 
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"  Under  instrnctions  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  United  States 
of  February  9, 1863, 1  am  advised  that  'checks  of  disbursing  officers  must  be  paid  in 
United  States  notes.'  Not  having  notes  on  hand  sufficient  to  meet  the  check  pre- 
sented and  referred  to  you  has  compelled  me  to  decline  payment  of  the  same  for  tho 
time  being. 

"Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"D.  W.  Cheeseman, 
**A88i8tant  Trea&urer,  Untied  States. 
"Georgb  H.  Rinqoold, 

** Deputy  Paymaster-General  U,  S,  Army," 

The  effect  of  these  instructions  is  abruptly  to  stop  payment  of  the  troops.  I  had 
drawn  out  a  snfflcienoy,  principally  in  coin,  to  pay  the  posts  in  Oregon  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  troops  in  this  immediate  vicinity ;  the  delay  will,  I  fear,  cause  great 
dissatisfaction  to  those  remaining  unpaid,  as  there  was  a  confident  expectation  that 
they  would  now  be  paid  off  and  in  coin. 

In  connection  with  the  above  statement,  I  deem  proper  to  forward  herewith  a  copy 
of  a  letter  recently  received  from  Maj.  Drew,  of  the  Oregon  cavalry,  which  so  clearly 
Bets  forth  the  condition  of  things  as  regards  legal  tenders  on  this  coast  as  to  make 
comment  on  my  part  superfluous,  except  simply  to  add  that  gold  is  the  only  cur- 
rency here,  and  that  U.  S.  Treasury  notes  are  worth  only  what  they  will  bring  on  the 
street.    They  are  quoted  at  61  to-day. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  H.  Ringgold, 
Deputy  Paymaster-GeneraU 
Lieut.  Col.  T.  P.  Andrews, 

Acting  Paymaster-General  U,  8,  Army, 

Respectfully  referred  to  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  with  the  reauest  that  the 
funds  may  be  sent  to  assistant  treasurer  at  San  Francisco  to  meet  the  drafts  in  favor 
of  paymasters,  and  to  return  these  papers  for  such  other  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

T.  P.  Andrews, 
Paymaster- Gener  ah 
Paymaster-General's  Office,  March  18, 186S, 

If  the  Treasurer  would  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  us  with  any  suggestions  from 
the  Treasury  that  would  tend  to  do  away  the  causes  of  complaint  in  this,  to  us,  diffi- 
cult case,  we  should  feel  indebted. 

T.  P.  Andrews, 
Paymaster-  G  eneroL 
Paymaster-General's  Office,  March  18, 186$, 

Treasurer's  Office,  March  19, 186S. 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

F.  E.  Spinner, 
Treasurer  United  States, 

Goncernisg  the  foregoing  condition  of  financial  affairs  in  these  three 
States  and  the  effect  thereof  upon  their  vohmteer  troops  then  serving 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  War  (House  Report  No.  254,  Fifty-second  Congress,  first 
session,  p.  20)  reported  as  ft>llows,  to  wit: 

It  appears  that  up  to  December  31,  1862,  those  of  the  U.  S.  troops  serving  in  the 
Department  of  the  Pacific  who  were  paid  at  all — in  some  cases  detachments  had  not 
been  paid  for  a  year  or  more — were  generally  paid  in  coin,  hut  on  February  9,  1863, 
instnictions  were  issued  from  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  United  States  at  San  Francisco  that  *'  checTks  of  disbursing  officers  must  be  paid 
in  United  States  notes.''  (Letter  of  Deputy  Paymaster-General  George  H.  Ringgold, 
dated  February  13, 1863,  to  Paymaster-General ;  copy  herewith  marked  Exhibit  No. 
10.) 

Before  this  greenbacks  had  become  the  current  medium  of  exchange  In  all  ordinary 
business  transactions  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  in  the  Pacific  coast  States  and  the 
adjoining  Territories  gold  continued  to  be  the  basis  of  circulation  throughout  tho 
war.  At  this  time  the  paper  currency  had  become  greatly  depreciated,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 28, 1863^  the  price  of  gold  in  Treasury  notes  touched  170.    This  action  of  the 
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Government  in  compelling  troops  to  accept  Bach  notes  as  an  equivalent  of  gold  in 
payment  for  services  rendered  by  them  in  a  section  where  coin  alone  was  current 
gave  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction;  for  although  gold  could  bo  bon«;1it  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  nearly  the  same  price  in  Trensnry  notes  as  in  New  York,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  troops  in  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  were  largely  statiimed  at 
remote  and  isolated  points. 

When  paying  in  greenbacks  for  articles  purchased  by  or  for  services  rendered  to 
theui  in  these  out-of-way  places^  they  were  obliged  to  submit  not  only  to  the  current 
discount  in  San  Francisco,  but  also  to  a  further  loss  occasioned  by  the  desire  of  the 
persons  who  sold  the  articles  or  rendered  the  service  to  protect  themselves  a(;ainst 
possible  further  dejireciation.  It  admits  of  little  doubt  that  by  reason  of  his  inabil- 
ity to  realize  the  full  value  of  paper  money,  as  quoted  in  the  money  centers,  and  of 
the  fact  that  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  and  of  commodities  of  every  kind  were 
abnormally  high  (owing  in  great  part  to  the  development  of  newly -discovered  mines 
in  that  region),  the  purchasing  power  of  the 'greenback  dollar  in  the  hands  of  the 
average  soldier  serving  in  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  was  from  the  latter  part  of 
1862  onward  from  25  to  50  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  same  dollar  paid  to  his  fellow 
soldier  in  the  East. 

Representations  of  the  great  hardships  the  Treasury  Department's  instructions 
entailed  npon  the  troops  were  promptly  made.  On  March  10,  1863,  the  legislature 
telegraphed  to  Washington  a  resolution  adopted  on  that  date  instructiug  the  State's 
delegation  iu  (Congress  to  impress  npon  the  Executive  '^  the  necessity  which  exists 
of  having  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  U.  S.  Army^  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  and  all  citizen  employes  in  the  service  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  serving  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  paid  their  sala- 
ries and  pay  in  gold  and  silver  currency  of  the  United  States,  provided  the  same  be 
paid  in  as  revenue  on  this  coast.''  (P.  46,  Statement  for  Senate  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs.) 

And  on  March  16,  1863,  Brig.  Gen.  G.  Wright,  the  commander  of  the  Department  of 
the  Pacific  (comprising,  besides  California,  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  Territories 
of  Nevada,  Utan,  and  Arizona),  transmitted  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  U.S. 
Army  a  letter  of  MaJ.  C.  S.  Drew,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  commandant  at  Camp 
Baker,  Oreg.,  containing  an  explicit  statement  of  the  effects  of  and  a  formal  pro- 
test against  })aying  his  men  in  greenbacks.  In  his  letter  of  transmittal  (p.  154,  Ex. 
Doc.  70),  Gen.  Wright  remarked  as  follows: 

''The  difficulties  and  embarrassments  enumerated  in  the  major's  communication 
are  common  to  all  the  troops  in  this  department,  and  I  most  respectfully  ask  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  General-in-Chiof  and  the  War  Department  to  this  subject. 
Most  of  the  troops  would  prefer  waiting  for  their  pay  to  receiving  notes  worth  but 
little  more  than  half  their  face;  but  even  at  this  ruinous  discount  officei*8,  unless 
they  liave  private  means,  are  compelled  to  receive  the  notes.  Knowing  the  difficul- 
ties experienced  by  the  (Government  in  procuring  coin  to  pay  the  Army,  I  feel  great 
reliictaiice  in  submitting  any  grievances  from  this  remote  department,  but  justice  to 
the  officei-H  and  soldiers  demands  that  a  fair  statement  should  be  made  to  the  War 
Department." 

The  letter  of  Maj.  C.  S.  Drew  referred  to  by  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  War  iu  the  foregoing  report  is  printed  on  p.  154,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
17,  Fifty- first  Congress,  first  session,  and  is  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Camp  Baker,  Okeg.,  March  4,  1863, 

Colonel  :  I  inclose  herewith,  for  the  consideration  of  the  commanding  general, 
the  resignation  of  Asst.  8urg.  D.  S.  Holton,  First  Cavalry,  Oregon  Volunteers.  Dr. 
Holton  IS  a  zealous  and  faithful  officer,  and  I  regret  that  circumstances,  those  which 
he  sets  forth,  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  the  service.  But  knowing  the 
facts  iu  the  premises  I  must  nevertheless  recomniend,  as  I  now  do,  that  his  resigna- 
tion be  accepted.  While  upon  the  subject  of  resignations  I  beg  to  remark  that  the 
cause  assiginMl  by  Dr.  liolton  for  his  resignation  is  valid  and  sufficient,  doubtless, 
for  its  accj;  ^\nce.  But  there  is  another  which  in  its  practical  workings  is  almost  as 
potent,  and  which  preclndes  the  possibility  for  any  of  the  officers  at  this  post  to 
remain  much  longer  iu  the  service.  I  allude  to  their  nonpayment  since  they  entered 
the  service,  as  also  that  of  the  entire  command.  This  has  borne  heavily  upon  the 
officers,  more  especially  as  they  have  been  compelled  to  hire  money ^  some  of  them 
for  more  than  a  year  past,  with  which  to  purchase  their  horses  and  equipments  and 
to  defray  personal  expenses,  llie  act  of  Congress  of  June  18, 18G2,  requiring  **  that 
company  officers  of  volunteers,"  and  unjustly  applied  to  the  iield  and  staff  of  regi- 
ments aiso,  '^  shall  be  paid  on  the  muster  and  pay  rolls,''  has  worked  a  great  injury 
to  the  officers  here,  as  it  has,  no  doubt,  in  other  portions  of  this  department,  by  inhib- 
iting the  use  of  *'pay  accounts,"  which  in  our  case  could  have  been  used  as  collater- 
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alfl,  at  or  near  their  face,  in  obtain iuj?  the  money  for  oar  expenditures.  But  no  such 
arrangement  conld  be  eifected  under  the  new  regulations,  as  by  its  requirements  the 
death  of  the  oflicer  or  his  removal  to  other  and  distant  post  would  enhance  the 
probability  of  a  delay  in  payment  of  his  indebtedness  and  increase  the  risk  and 
expense  attending  its  linal  collection.    Hence  the  greater  rate  of  interest  charged. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  money  borrowed  has  been  specie,  and  must  be  paid  in  the 
same  currency,  while  payment  to  the  officers  is  liable  to  be  made  in  Treasury  notes, 
worth  here  not  more  than  50  to  55  cents  per  dollar,  and  very  little  sale  for  them  even 
at  those  low  figures;  thus,  practically,  with  the  interest  which  has  accrued  on  the 
amount  borrowed,  it  will  require  more  than  $2  of  the  money  in  which  the  officer  is 
paid  to  repay  $1  of  that  which  he  owes.  With  this  condition  of  things,  too,  each 
officer  and  soldier  of  this  command  is  serving  for  less  than  half  pay,  and  have  done 
ao,  some  of  them,  for  more  than  sixteen  months  past.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
must  be  impossible  for  any  of  the  officers  here  to  serve  much  longer  without  becom- 
ing irretrievably  bankrupt  and  bringing  upon  themselves  all  the  contumely  and 
reproach  that  such  misfortune  is  always  sure  to  create.  But  private  injury  is  not 
all  that  this  delay  and  final  mode  of  payment  inflicts.  It  is  exceedingly  detrimental 
to  the  public  service  generally,  as  without  any  stated  market  value  to  the  notes,  and 
no  surety  as  to  when  payment  in  them,  even,  will  be  made,  in  every  purchase  or 
other  expenditure  made  here,  not  only  the  current  San  Francisco  discount  on  the 
notes  is  added  to  the  specie  value  of  the  article  or  service,  but,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  a  large  percentage  for  the  risk  of  a  further  depreciation  in  their  value,  and  a 
vexations  delay  in  payment. 

It  is  thus  that  capital  protects  itself  ftom  loss,  and  perhaps  realizes  better  profits 
than  under  the  old  and  better  system  of  payment  in  coin.  But  the  soldier  has  not 
this  power,  not  even  that  to  protect  himself  against  loss,  and  if  paid  in  notes  must 
necessarily  receipt  in  full  for  what  is  equivalent  to  him  of  half  pay  or  less,  for  the 
service  he  has  rendered,  and  must  continue  to  fulfill  his  part  of  his  contract  with  the 
Government  for  the  same  reduced  rate  of  pay,  until  his  period  of  service  shall  ter- 
minate. This,  in  its  practical  results,  is  making  a  distinction  between  capital  and 
labor,  or  personal  service,  unfriendly  and  injurious  to  the  latter,  that  I  am  sure  was 
never  contemplated  or  designed  by  the  War  Department,  and  its  abolishment  here 
at  least  would  be  of  much  advantage  to  the  service,  besides  meting  out  but  simple 
justice  to  long-deferred  creditors,  and  at  no  greater  cost  to  the  Government.  Tuis 
delay  and  uncertainty  about  the  payment  of  the  troops  at  this  post  is  also  working 
a  public  injury  by  preventin|;  enlistments  in  this  part  of  Oregon,  in  any  considerable 
number,  for  the  new  companies  ordered  to  fill  this  regiment.  Good  men  will  not 
enlist  for  $6  or  $7  a  month  while  $13  is  the  regular  pay,  and  moreover,  being  realized 
by  everv  soldier  in  any  other  department  than  the  Pacific.  Men  who  would  enlist 
under  these  circumstances  are,  as  a  general  rule,  entirely  worthless  for  soldiers  or 
anything  else,  and  would  be  an  incubus  upon  the  service  if  permitted  to  join  it. 

I  beg  to  be  understood  as  reporting  the  condition  of  things  actually  existing  here, 
and  not  as  I  would  have  them.  Neither  would  I  be  understood  as  casting  any  censure 
whatever  upon  any  officer  of  this  department.  I  am  aware  that  Col.  Ringgold  would 
have  taken  as  favorable  action  in  our  case  with  regard  to  payment  as  he  nas  at  any 
other  post,  had  it  not  have  been  for  the  unfortunate  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  his  drafts  should  be  paid  in  notes,  and  at  a  time  too  when  there  were 
no  notes  on  hand.  I  trust  that  the  commanding  general  will  give  us  a  word  of 
encouragement,  if  in  his  pow^er,  so  that  it  may  be  imparted  to  the  men  of  this  com- 
mand, many  of  whom  are  becoming  somewhat  alarmed  as  to  their  pay  and  as  to  the 
currency  to  be  used  in  payment. 

I  am,  colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  S.  Drew, 
Major  First  Cavalry,  Oregon  Volunteen. 

Richard  C.  Drum, 

AsHstant  Adjutant-General,  U,  S.  Army, 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

This  action  was  had  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  notwith- 
standing the  contents  of  General  Orders  No.  16  from  the  Headquarters 
of  the  Army,  issued  on  September  3, 1861,  which  is  as  follows,  to  wit: 

[General  Orders,  No.  10.] 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  September  3,  1861, 

The  general  in  chief  is  happy  to  announce  that  thf)  Treasury  Department — to  meet 
Aitore  payments  to  the  troops — is  about  to  Hupply,  besides  coin,  as  heretofore,  Treas- 
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nry  notes  in  fLyaH,  tens,  and  twenties,  as  good  as  gold  at  all  banks  and  Oovernment 
offices  throiighont  the  United  States,  and  most  convenient  for  transmission  by  mail 
from  officers  and  men  to  their  families  at  home.  Good  husbands,  fatherSf  sons,  and 
brothers,  servine  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  will  thus  soon  have  the  ready  and 
safe  means  of  relieving  an  immense  amount  of  Bu£fering  which  could  not  be  reached 
with  coin. 

In  making  up  such  packages  every  officer  may  be  relied  upon,  no  doubt,  for  such 
assistanee  as  may  be  needed  by  his  men. 

By  command  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Scott. 

E.  D.  T0WN8END, 
Aitiitant  Adjutant-General, 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing,  formal  protests  were  duly  forwarded 
to  the  War  Department  by  the  commanding  general.  Division  of  the 
Pacific,  and  legislative  api>eals  by  these  States  were  made  direct  to 
Congress  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  volunteers  then  serving  the 
United  States  in  these  Pacific  coast  States,  by  increasing  to  Uving 
rates  the  pay  of  said  troops.  But  all  such  protests,  appeals,  an^  repre- 
sentations in  behalf  of  these  troops  proved,  in  the  language  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  *'  perfectly  futile.'' 

The  reports  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  on  this  subject  recite 
as  follows,  to  wit: 

It  was  under  circumstances  and  exigencies  such  as  these  that  the  legislatures 
themselves — all  appeals  to  the  General  Government  having  proved  futile — provided 
the  necessary  relief  by  the  law  of  April  27,  1863.  They  did  not  even  after  that  relax 
their  efforts  on  behali  of  the  United  States  troops,  other  than  their  own  volunteers, 
serving  among  them,  but  on  April  1, 1864,  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  their  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  to  ''use  their  influence  in  procuring  the  passage  of  a  law 
giving  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  Army  stationed  on  the  Pacific  coast 
an  increase  of  their  pay,  amounting  to  30  per  cent  on  the  amount  now  allowed  by 
law.''    (Senate  £x.  Doc.  No.  17,  Fifty-iirst  Congress,  first  session,  p.  14.) 

It  was  nnder  and  amid  national  financial  embarrassments  like  these 
that  these  three  Pacific  coast  States  (California  taking  the  lead,  and 
Oregon  and  Kevada  following  in  due  course,  and  California  not  mov- 
ing therein  until  April  27, 1863)  felt  compelled  to  come  to  the  relief 
of  their  own  volunteers,  then  serving  in  the  U.  S.  Army  therein,  and 
passed  acts  through  their  respective  legislatures,  under  and  by  wliich 
each  volunteer  in  each  of  said  States  was  to  be  paid  the  sum  of  $5  per 
month,  and  in  order  to  raise  the  money  with  which  to  pay  the  same, 
said  States,  under  appropriate  acts  of  their  respective  legislatures  here- 
inafter recited,  issued  and  sold  their  State  gold  bonds,  and  paid  said 
$5  per  month,  in  gold  coin,  to  their  said  volunteers. 

In  1864  the  period  of  the  three  years'  enlistments  of  the  volunteers 
in  these  States  who  had  been  mustered  in  1861  into  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States  was  approaching  termination.  These  volunteers 
were  in  the  field,  scattered  throughout  the  deserts  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  in  the  South;  in  Washington  Territory,  in  the  North;  along 
the  Western  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  East;  and  guarding 
the  immigrant  and  overland  maU  routes  and  pony  express  lines,  extend- 
ing from  the  Missouri  Eiver  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  duties,  onerous 
and  vexatious,  were  soon  to  be  supplemented  by  others  equally  so  in 
protecting  and  escorting  exploring,  reconnoitering,  and  surveying  par- 
ties, about  to  engage  in  running  preliminary  lines  of  overland  railroad 
surveys  for  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific  railroads,  rendering  it  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  maintain  an  adequate  military  force,  then  in  the  field, 
but  to  provide  for  exigencies  in  the  near  future,  which  seemed  to  ren- 
der an  additional  volunteer  military  force  absolutely  necessary. 

The  war  in  the  East  was  still  flagrant,  and  no  one  could  then  foretell 
the  end  thereof.    Gen.  Lee  had  just  invaded  Pennsylvania  with  a  large 
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army,  and  though  defeated  at  Gettysburg,  yet  extensive  and  devastat- 
ing raids  were  made  into  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Confederate 
forces  as  late  as  July,  1864,  by  Gens.  Early,  Johnson,  and  McCausland, 
the  eftects  of  which  are  represented  to  have  been  even  more  disastrous 
to  the  people  of  that  State  than  those  arising  from  the  raids  made 
therein  in  1862  by  Gen.  Zeb.  Stuart,  of  the  Confederate  cavalry.  Gham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  was  burned  on  July  30, 18G4,  the  Confederates  destroying 
extensive  properties  in  the  counties  of  Adams,  Bedford,  Cumberland, 
Franklin,  Fulton,  Perry,  Somerset,  and  York,  lying  along  the  southern 
border  of  Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  the  northern  Maryland  line,  the 
value  of  which  property  so  destroyed  is  reported  to  have  aggregated  a 
very  large  sum. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  attention  is  called  to  the  official  deci- 
sions rendered  in  September,  1863,  by  the  Second  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury,  Hon.  John  M.  Brodhead,  to  the  effect  that  the  volunteers  of 
these  and  other  States  then  serving  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
who  should  be  discharged  by  virtue  of  reenlistments  as  veteran  volun- 
teers, should  not  receive  any  mileage  from  the  places  of  their  discharge 
to  the  places  of  their  original  enrollment.  (See  Second  ComptrollePs 
Decisions,  September  8  and  9, 1863,  vol.  25,  pp.  422  and  425,  printed  as 
section  2192,  on  p.  283  of  Digest  of  Second  Comptroller's  Decisions,  vol. 
1, 1861  to  1868.) 

However  valid  these  decisions  may  have  been  as  declaratory  of  the 
intentions  of  the  law  as  then  viewed  by  the  Treasury  Department,  yet 
the  practical  effect  thereof  was  to  discourage  reenlistments  in  the  case 
of  these  volunteers  from  California,  about  to  be  dischnr^ed  in  New 
Mexico,  where  they  were  serving  at  the  dates  of  said  decisions,  many 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  places  of  their  original  enrollment.  Under 
these  decisions  the  United  States  paid  a  bounty  or  mileage  to  those 
volunteers  who  did  not  reenlist  in  the  U.  8.  Army,  but  refused  to  pay  it 
to  those  who  did  so  reenlist. 

The  serious,  in  fact,  alarming  effect  of  these  decisions  of  the  honorable 
Second  Comptroller  upon  the  military  condition  of  affairs  in  Arizona 
and  Kew  Mexico,  where  several  regiments  of  these  California  volunteers 
were  then  serving,  is  shown  by  the  great  anxiety  and  serious  concern 
of  Brig.  Gen.  James  H.  Carleton,  of  the  regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  commanding  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  so  much  so,  that 
he  made  it  the  subject  of  a  special  report  to  the  adjutant- general  of  the 
Army,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  recited  on  pp.  60  and  61  (Keport  of  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  11,  Fifty-first  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, in  words  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Exhibit  No.  23. 

Headquarters  Department  of  New  Mexico, 

Santa  JV,  N.  Mex,,  November  S9,  186S. 

General:  Until  Mr.  Brodhead's  decision  was  made,  that  volnnteers  who  shonld 
be  discharged  by  enlistment  in  veteran  volunteers  shonld  not  receive  their  mileage 
from  the  place  of  said  discharge  to  the  place  of  origin ul  enrollment,  I  entertained 
hopes  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  First  and  Fifth  licgiineuts  of  Infantry,  of  the 
First  Cavalry  California  Volnnteers,  and  First  Cavalry  New  Mexican  Volunteers, 
would  reenlist  in  the  veteran  volnnteers.  But  since  that  decision  was  made  it  is 
verv  doubtful  if  the  California  volunteers  will  reenlist.  Their  present  term  of  office 
will  expire  next  August  and  September.  Before  that  time  other  troops  will  have  to 
be  sent  here  to  take  their  places,  unless  these  can  be  induced  to  reenlist.  The  troops 
in  this  department  should  be  made  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  my  opinion 
an  order  snould  be  made  giving  all  volunteers  who  reenlist  in  this  department  the 
$100  due  on  first  enlistment  and  an  increased  bounty  on  the  second  over  and  abova 
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the  bounty  paid  to  soldiers  in  the  East,  which  wou^d  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  getting 
soldiers  from  the  East  to  New  Mexico.  The  Qo7  eminent  in  this  way  wonld  lose 
nothing,  but  would  rather  gain,  because  these  well-disciplined  men  would  then 
remain,  doubtless,  and  they  have  now  become  familiar  with  the  country,  and  can  do 
better  service  for  that  reason  than  any  new  comers.  These  men  should  receive  their 
mileage  on  their  first  enlistment.  In  my  opinion,  the  law  clearly  allows  it  to  soldiers 
honorably  discharged.  If  the  Government  do  not  den\r  their  traveling  allowances 
and  will  give  tlie  bounty  named,  I  believe  the  most  of  these  regiments  can  be  got  to 
remain.  If  the  Government  will  not  do  this,  I  beg  to  give  timely  notice  of  the 
neccHsities  which  will  exist  to  have  troops  sent  to  take  their  places  in  time  to  be  in 
position  before  the  term  of  service  of  these  men  expire. 

The  California  troops  do  not  wish  to  be  sent  as  regiments  back  to  California;  they 
would  rather  be  discharged  here  in  case  they  do  not  reenlist.  Some  desire  to  go  to 
the  States,  some  to  the  gold  fields  of  Arizona,  some  settle  in  New  Mexico,  and  some 
go  to  California  by  whatever  route  they  please.  The  true  economy  of  the  question 
would  be  promoted  by  making  the  bounties  so  liberal  as  to  induce  them  to  reenter 
the  service  for  three  years  or  during  the  war. 

I  am,  general,  very  truly  and  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chakles  H.  Carljetox, 
Brigadier-General,  dnnmanding. 

Brig.  Gen.  Lorenzo  Thomas, 

Adjutant'Oeneral,  U,  3.  Army,  WashingUm,  D.  C 

Department  New  Mexico, 
Santa  F^,  X,  Mex.,  July  /f,  2S65. 
Official: 

Ben.  C.  Cutler, 
Atsittant  AdjutanUGenerah 

These  three  Pacific  Ooast  States  therefore  and  in  coDsequence  of  the 
foregoing  facts  determined  for  the  benefit  of  their  respective  volunteers 
who  might  reenlist  (and  thereby  successfully  retain  veteran  soldiers  in 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States),  or,  who  after  April,  1864, 
should  enlist  for  the  first  time  in  the  €.  S.  Array,  then  serving  in  these 
States,  to  revive  substantially  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  Con- 
gress of  June  17, 1850,  which  had  been  in  existence  for  the  benefit  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  serving  on  the  Pacific  coast,  continuously  from  June  17, 
1850,  to  August  3,  1861.  Under  the  provisions  of  said  act  each  volun- 
teer soldier  of  these  States,  so  enlisting  or  reenlisting  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
after  April  4, 1864  (the  date  of  the  California  act  for  this  specific  pur- 
pose), was  to  be  paid  in  installments,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
substantially  as  recited  in  said  Congressional  act  of  June  17, 1850,  a 
sum  of  money  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  transporting  a  soldier 
from  New  York  City  to  the  place  of  reenlistment  or  the  enlistment  of 
such  volunteer  soldier.  In  view  of  the  scattered  military  stations  of 
said  Pacific  coast  volunteers — extending,  as  they  did,  from  Arizona  on 
the  south,  to  Puget  Sound  on  the  north ;  and  from  San  Francisco  on 
the  west  to  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  east;  this  sum  was  fixed  by  all  three 
of  said  States  at  $160  per  each  volunteer  soldier,  which  sum  at  that 
time  substantially  represented  about  the  average  cost  which  the  United 
States  would  have  had  to  pay  to  transport  a  soldier  from  New  York 
City  to  the  places  of  such  enlistment  or  reenlistment  of  said  volunteers 
in  said  three  States. 

These  three  States,  in  reviving  said  act  of  Congress  of  June  17,  1850, 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  therein  recited,  used  substantially 
the  identical  language  which  Congress  had  used  in  said  act,  by  calling 
said  sum  of  money  a  '*  bounty,"  when,  as  aforesaid,  it  was,  and  was  only 
intended  to  be,  a  constructive  mileage,  and  which  was  paid  by  these 
States  out  of  their  respective  State  treasuries  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  United  States  in  aid  of  the  "common  defense"  during  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  but  not  beginning  until  after  April  4,  1864,  and  as 
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contemplated  by  said  act  of  Congress  of  July  27, 1861  (12  U.  S.  Stats., 
276),  and  Joint  Resolution  5  of  March  8,  1862  (12  U.  S.  Stats.,  615),  and 
of  March  19, 1862  (12  U.  S.  Stats.,  616).  In  reference  to  this  matter  the 
Secretary  of  War,  in  Senate  Ex.  No.  11,  pp.  22  and  23,  Fifty-first  Con- 
gress, first  session,  reported  to  the  Senate  as  follows,  to  wit: 

With  respect  to  the  circnmstanceB  and  exigencies  under  which  this  expenditure 
was  incurred  by  the  State,  it  appears  to  be  plain  that  it  was  the  earnest  desire  of 
the  le^riHlature  that  such  troops  as  the  State  had  been  or  might  thereafter  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  the  General  Government  should  be  promptly  supplied.  The  time 
was  approaching  when  the  terms  of  most  of  the  volunteer  regiments  raised  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  eany  part  of  the  war  would  expire.  These  regiments  were  occupying 
important  stations  in  the  State  and  in  Territories  of  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico,  and  it  was  obvious  that  it  would  become  necessary  either  to  contiune  them 
in  service  by  filling  them  up  with  new  recruits  or  reenlisted  veterans,  or,  in  the 
event  of  their  disbandment,  to  replace  them  by  new  organizations.  Volunteering 
under  the  calls  of  the  previous  year  had  progressed  tarduy;  while  lucrative  employ- 
ment in  the  State  was  abundant  and  the  material  inducements  for  men  to  enter  the 
army  were  small.  It  was  probable  that  unless  these  latter  were  considerably 
increased,  recruiting  would  come  to  a  standstill,  and  a  draft,  as  in  the  Kastem  States, 
have  to  be  resorted  to.    That  a  draft  in  California  was  considered  possible,  and  even 

Srobable,  is  shown  by  an  official  letter,  written  January  8,  1864,  to  the  Adjutant- 
reneral  of  the  Army  by  General  Wright,  commanding  Department  of  the  Pacific,  in 
which  he  expressed  the  hope  ''of  procuring  quite  a  number  of  men  who  would  pre- 
fer volunteering  to  running  the  chance  of  being  drafted."  (P.  205,  Senate  £x.  Doc. 
70,  Fiftieth  Cougress,  second  session.)  The  expectation  that  the  mere  fear  of  a  draft 
would  sufficiently  stimulate  volunteering  had  not,  some  months  later,  been  realized; 
and  under  all  circumstances,  and  prompted  by  the  desire  above  mentioned,  the  legis- 
lature doubtless  deemed  it  wise  to  enact  the  bounty  law  of  April  4,  18(34. 

Attention  is  called  in  ''  Statement  for  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs''  (p. 
27)  to  the  third  section  of  an  act  of  Congress  (9  U.  S.  Stats.,  439)  granting  to  per- 
sons enlisting  on  the  Western  frontier,  and  at  remote  and  distant  stations,  a  bounty 
equal  in  amount  to  the  cost  of  transporting  and  subsisting  soldiers  from  the  princi- 
pal recruiting  depot  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  to  the  place  of  enlistment,  and  it  is 
argued  that  if  it  was  just,  proper,  and  expedient  to  grant  such  a  bounty  to  men 
enlisting  in  the  regular  Army  in  such  localitieM  in  time  of  peace,  the  allowance  by 
California  of  a  bounty  to  its  volunteers  when  they  were  in  the  actual  and  active 
service  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war,  and  *'  while  the  exigencies  exceeded  in 
degree  those  under  which  the  United  States  have  heretofore  paid  a  much  larfjer  sum 
to  its  own  regular  Army  serving  in  said  States  (of  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada) 
in  a  time  of  peace,  may  be  deemed  to  have  been  iu  harmony  with  the  policy  so  long 
and  so  frequently  executed  by  the  United  States. 

These  " costs,  charges  and  expenses"  so  incurred  by  these  States 
were: 

(1)  Military  expenditures  for  recruiting  volunteers. 

(2)  Military  expenditures  in  organizing  and  paying  volunteers. 

(3)  Military  expenditures  in  and  for  Adjutant-GeneraPs  Office. 

(4)  Military  expenditures  in  paying  volunteer  commissioned  officers 
between  date  of  service  and  date  of  muster-in  by  the  proper  mustering 
officers  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  Military  expenditures  of  a  general  and  miscellaneous  character. 

All  "costs,  charges,  and  expenses"  for  the  military  services  of  the 
militia  in  all  these  States  were  suspended  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
are  excluded  from  the  present  claims  in  accordance  with  recommenda- 
tions heretofore  made  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  in  the 
Senate  and  by  the  Committee  on  War  Claims  in  the  House. 

Attention  is  specially  called  to  the  aforesaid  two  important  resolu- 
tions of  Congress  adopted,  the  one  on  the  8th  and  the  other  on  the  19th 
of  March,  18G2,  the  object  of  the  first  of  which  was  to  explain  the  atore- 
said  act  of  Congress  of  July  27, 1861,  and  the  object  of  the  second  was 
to  encourage  and  invite  appropriations  of  money  to  be  made  by  the 
several  States  as  they  might  deem  to  be  appropriate  in  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  wherein  the  obligation  existed  that  the  United 
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States  should  indemnify  by  fully  reimbursing  the  several  States  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Federal  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sums  of  money  which  such  States  should  appropriate  and  exi)ena  for 
the  uses  and  purposes  recited  in  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  each 
State  so  appropriating  the  same.  (12  U.  S.  Stats.,  615-616.)  These 
two  resolutions  are  in  words  as  follows,  to  wit: 

A  KESOLUTIOK  decUratory  of  the  intent  and  meaning  of  a  certain  act  therein  named. 

Whereas  donbts  have  arisen  as  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  act  nnmbered 
eigliieeu,  entitled  ''An  act  to  indemnify.the  States  for  expenses  incnrred  by  them  in 
''Defence  of  the  United  States/'  approved  July  twenty-seven,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-one  (12  U.  8.  Stats.,  276) : 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreseniatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  said  act  shaU  be  construed  to  apply  to  expenses 
incurred  as  well  after  as  before  the  date  of  the  approval  thereof. 

Approved  March  8, 1862  (12  U.  S.  Stats.,  615.) 


A  RESOLUTION  to  aathorise  the  Secretary  of  War  to  accept  moneys  appropriated  by  any 
for  the  payment  of  its  Tolnnteers  and  to  apply  the  same  as  directed  by  anch  State. 


Stets 


Besolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreseniatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  if  any  State  during  the  present  rebellion  shall  make  any 
appropriation  to  pay  the  volunteers  of  that  State,  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby 
authorized  to  accepib  the  same,  and  cause  it  to  be  applied  by  the  paymaster-geDeral 
to  the  payments  designated  by  the  legislative  act  making  the  appropriation,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  appropriated  by  act  of  Congress ;  and  also  to  make  any  regola- 
tions  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  disbursement  and  proper  application  of  such 
funds  to  the  specific  purpose  for  which  they  may  be  appropriated  by  the  several 
Stat-es. 

Approved,  March  19, 1862  (12  U.  8.  Stats.,  616.) 

In  other  words,  the  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  in  said  act  and 
in  these  resolutions,  taken  in  connection  with  subsequent  similar  legis- 
lation duly  enacted  by  these  States,  constituted  in  effect  and  intend- 
ment, statutory  contracts  binding  upon  the  United  States.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Congress,  in  advance  of  all  legislative  acts,  by  these  three 
States,  making  appropriations  of  money  for  their  said  volunteers,  duly 
declared  that  all  moneys  appropriated  by  their  respective  legislature^, 
and  paid  out  of  their  respective  State  treasuries,  intended  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  and  benefit  of  their  said  volunteers,  theretofore,  then,  or  there- 
after serving  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
accepted  by  the  United  States,  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  paid 
to  the  State  volunteers  of  the  States  so  appropriating  said  moneys,  for 
the  specific  uses  and  purposes  for  which  said  States  had  so  appropri- 
ated the  same,  and  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  same  purposes,  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  said  moneys  had  been  actually  paid  directly  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury,  under  acts  of  Congress,  appropriating  the 
same.  In  other  words.  Congress  approved,  ratified,  and  confirmed  in 
advance  all  these  appropriations  of  money  so  made  by  the  legislatures 
of  these  three  States,  and  in  fact,  intendment  and  effect,  Congress  made 
these  State  appropriation  acts  its  own  acts,  the  provisions  of  which 
should  be  duly  administered  by  its  own  proper  officers  for  the  objects 
and  purposes  as  recited  in  said  State  acts.  These  three  Pacific  coast 
States  substantially  conformed  to  this  legislation  of  Congress,  and 
strictly  followed  the  same  in  all  particulars,  wherein  the  same  was  not 
inhibited  by  the  State  constitutions  or  by  the  State  laws  of  said  States. 

A  copy  of  this  resolution  of  Congress,  adopted  March  19, 1862,  was, 
on  July  5, 1863,  duly  transmitted  by  Gen.  George  Wright,  commanding 
the  military  department  of  the  Pacific,  to  the  governor  of  California, 
Hon.  Leland  Stanford,  late   Senator   from   California.     The  corre- 
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Bpondenee  relating  thereto  is  reported  by  the  Seicretary  of  War  on  page 
183,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  11,  Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session,  and  is  as 
follows,  to  wit: 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  July  5, 1863, 

His  Excellency  Leland  Stanford 

Governor,  State  of  California,  Sacramento  City,  CaL: 

Sir  :  Inclosed  herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  hefore  your  excellency  a  resolution 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  accept  moneys  appropriated  bv  any  State  for 
the  payment  of  its  volunteers,  and  to  apply  the  same  as  directed  oy  such  State, 
approved  March  19,  1862. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  Lieut.  Col.  George  H.  Ringsold,  deputy 
pajrmaster-ffeneral  at  my  headquarters,  will  accept  any  moneys  which  have  been  or 
which  may  he  appropriated  for  the  purpose  set  forth,  and  cause  it  to  be  applied  to 
the  payments  designated  by  the  legislative  acts. 

With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  excellency's  obedient  servant, 

G.  Wright, 
BrigadieT'Creneralf  Commanding. 


State  of  California,  Executive  Department, 

Sacramento,  July  16, 1863. 

Gen.  George  Wright, 

Commanding  Department  of  the  Pacific : 

Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  5th  instant,  with  resolution  relative  to  appropriations  for 
the  relief  of  volunteers  in  the  several  States,  is  at  hand. 

By  reference  to  sections  3  and  4  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  approved  April  27, 
1863  (Statutes  of  1863,  folio  662),  you  will  observe  that  the  requirements  of  the  law 
are  such  as  to  precluae  our  State  officers  from  departing  from  its  provisions,  and 
would  therefore  be  impossible  to  pay  out  the  appropriations  in  the  manner  indicated 
by  the  resolution  of  Congress. 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Leland  Stanford, 

Oovemor  of  California, 

The  particular  method,  form,  or  manner  of  payment  to  these  volun- 
teers of  the  specific  sums  of  money  so  appropriated  by  these  States  was 
not  made  the  essence  of  these  contracts.  It  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
construction  of  said  legislation  of  Congress  to  say  that  that  which  was 
anticipated  was  the  substance  rather  than  the  form;  that  which  was 
requisite  being,  only,  that  the  moneys  so  appropriated  by  said  States 
should  in  fact  be  paid  to  their  said  volunteers,  all  of  which  was  done  by 
paying  said  volunteers  upon  ofllcial  muster  rolls  duly  furnished  their 
State  adjutants-general  by  the  colonels  of  these  volunteer  regiments,  by 
and  through  which  said  moneys  were  paid  directly  to  said  volunteers 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  recited  in  said  State  acts. 

If  Congress,  in  enacting  its  aforesaid  legislatiouof  July  27, 1861,  March 
8, 1862,  and  March  19, 1862,  did  not  intend  to  indemnify  and  reimburse 
these  States  the  money  which  they,  in  the  exercise  of  the  wise  discre- 
tion of  their  own  respective  legislatures,  should  appropriate  and  cause 
to  be  paid  to  their  volunteers  serving  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
during  the  war  ot  the  rebellion,  it  may  then  be  very  pertinently  asked 
what  object  did  Congress  have  in  enacting  such  legislation  Y 

It  is  submitted  that  these  three  States  fully  expected  that  these  appro- 
priations of  money  so  made  and  advanced  through  their  own  legislatures 
to  the  United  States,  and  paid  to  their  said  volunteers  then  serving  in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  as  a  part  of  the  military  establishment 
on  the  Pacific  coast  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  should  be  fully 
reimbursed  to  them.    In  addition  to  the  foregoing  these  three  States 
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had  been  urged  to  make  these  very  appropriations  of  money  by  Gen. 
George  Wright,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  and  by 
Gen.  Irwin  McDowell,  commanding  the  Division  or  Dei:)artment  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  Kevada,  and  by  Gen.  Benjamin  Alvord,  commanding  the 
Department  of  Oregon,  for  the  reimbursement  of  all  of  which  appropria- 
tions they  relied,  not  only  upon  the  public  exigencies  which  demanded 
such  appropriations  of  money  on  their  part,  but  wherein  they  rested 
their  action  upon  thelegal  and  equitable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
in  all  these  premises  to  reimburse  the  same. 

(1)  In  the  recitals  contained  in  said  circular  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Hon,  William  H.  Seward,  of  October  14,  1861,  addressed  to 
the  governors  of  the  loyal  States,  prepared,  issued,  and  proclaimed  by 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  order  and  act  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Seward  were  the  order  and  act  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  such  were  in  fact  and  in  law  the  order  and  act  of 
Congress  itself,  because  Congress  (12  U.  S.  Stats.,  326)  had  declared— 

That  aU  the  acts,  proclamations^  aud  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
after  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  respecting  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  caUing  out  or  relating  to  the  militia  or  volunteers  from  the  States,  are  hereby 
approved  and  in  all  respects  legalized  and  made  valid  to  the  same  extent  and  with 
the  same  effect  as  if  they  had  been  issued  and  done  under  the  previous  express 
authority  and  direction  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  In  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  27,  1861  (12  U.  S.  Stats.,  p.  276), 
as  legislatively  construed  and  explained  by  Congress  itself  in  its  reso- 
lution adopted  March  8, 1862  (12  U.  S.  Stats.,  615). 

(3)  In  the  unrestricted  resolution  adopted  by  Congress  March  19, 
1862  (12  U.  S.  Stats.,  616). 

(4)  In  theoflftcial  acts  of  Gen.  George  Wright,  U.  S.  Army,  command- 
ing the  military  Divisionof  the  Pacific,  and  the  similar  acts  of  Gen.  Irwin 
McDowell,  U.  S.  Army,  commanding  the  military  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada,  and  the  similar  acts  of  Gen.  Benjamin  Alvord,  U. 
S.  Army,  commanding  the  Department  of  Oregon,  all  of  whom,  as  the 
highest  commanding  military  officers  of  these  Pacific  coast  States,  duly 
conferred  with  the  governors  thereof,  and  who  jointly  agreed  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  defenses  of  said  States  for  the  "  common  defense" 
should  be  improved  and  perfected,  and  which  system  of  "common 
defense  "  so  agreed  upon  was  duly  adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  each 
as  contemplated  in  said  circular  letter  of  Mr.  Secretary  Seward.  These 
commanding  generals,  not  in  their  own  names,  but  in  the  names  of 
their  highest  military  commander,  to  wit,  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Army,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  all  of  whose  official  acts 
were  approved,  legalized,  and  made  valid  by  Congress  as  if  done  under 
previous  express  authority  aud  direction  of  Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  these  States  have  ever  relied,  and  do 
now  rely,  tor  a  full  indemnity  and  reimbursement  herein  upon  that  gen- 
eral comity  that  has  ever  heretofore  existed  between  the  United  States 
and  the  several  States  in  all  cases  wherever  or  whenever  the  latter  have 
been  made,  either  expressly  or  impliedly,  the  agents  of  the  United 
States  in  aiding  to  maintain  the  "ctnimon  defense"  during  a  period  of 
actual  war. 

There  was  no  war  between  these  three  Stales  and  the  Confederate 
States,  but  the  war  of  the  rebellion  was  one  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Confederate  States. 

These  war  "costs,  charges,  and  expenses"  of  these  Pacific  coast  States 
so  incurred  under  State  and  Federal  authority,  executive  and  legisla- 
tive, were  incurred  not  in  defense  of  said  States,  separate  and  apart 
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from  the  rest  of  the  States,  but  were  incurred  in  aiding  the  United 
States  to  maintain  the  ^^ common  defenae^^^  and  when  incurred  were 
authorized  by  the  State  legislature  of  each  of  said  States,  moved 
thereto  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  highest  executive  authorities 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  approval  and  at  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  sanction  and  indorsement 
of  Congress,  theretofore  duly  expressed  in  the  aforesaid  act  and  reso- 
lutions. 

In  view  of  these  declarations,  supported  by  the  aforesaid  opinion  of 
the  United  States  Attorney-General  in  the  case  of  "The  State  of  Ver- 
mont t?.  The  United  States,''  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  all  "costs, 
charges,  and  expenses"  properly  incurred  by  these  States  when  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  acts  of  their  respective  legislatures,  when  aid- 
ing the  United  States  to  maintain  the  "  common  defense, "  became,  con- 
stituted, and  now  are  valid  charges  against  the  United  States,  and  as 
such  should  be  duly  appropriated  for  by  Congress  and  paid  to  these 
States  out  of  the  National  Treasury. 

Congress,  when  legislating  in  these  premises,  did  not  undertake  to 
determine  in  advance  for  these  three  States  the  specific  kind  or  amount 
of  the  "costs,  charges,  and  *  expenses'  necessary  for  them  to  incur  to 
maintain  the  common  defense,"  nor  did  Congress  authorize  the  War 
Department  to  issue  proi>osals  to  these  States  to  aid  in  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  provided  it  should  be  done  by  the  loKest  possible  bid- 
der; but  Congress,  confidently  relying  upon  all  the  loyal  States  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  United  States  with  men  and  money  when  called,  left 
the  President,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  to  fix  the  number  of  men  for  which  he  should  make  a 
requisition  to  aid  the  United  States  during  this  period  of  war,  and  very 
properly  kft  the  respective  States  to  be  the  judges  and  to  determine  for 
themselves  the  kind,  character j  and  extent  of  the  ^^costs^  charges,  and 
expenses^  which  they  deemed  necessary  to  be  incurred  by  them  when  obey- 
ing ths  proclamations  and  requisitions  for  volunteers  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  his  proper  officers  in  all  these  premises. 

Specific  expenses  had  to  be  and  were  necessarily  incurred  in  all  these 
premises  by  all  these  States,  and  as  heretofore  duly  reported  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  War,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  ill-become  the 
United  States  at  this  late  day  to  raise  the  question  either  of  considera- 
tion, or  of  necessity,  or  of  cost,  or  of  equivalent  value  received  in  any 
of  these  premises,  under  circumstances  and  amid  exigencies  as  recited 
in  this  statement. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  moneys  so  appropriated  by  the  legislatures  of 
these  States  out  of  their  respective  State  treasuries  were  raised  by  the 
sale  of  their  State  bonds  and  advanced  by  these  States  to  the  United 
States,  and  expended  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  their  said  volun- 
teers, as  declared  and  recited  in  these  several  State  acts,  to  aid  the 
United  States  to  maintain  the  "common  defense"  during  a  period  of 
actual  war. 

It  it  self-evident  in  these  cases  that  this  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
volunteers  of  these  States  came  jointly  from  Congress  and  from  these 
three  States,  Congress  in  fact  taking  the  lead,  but  the  moneys  paid  out 
to  their  volunteer's  a^itually  came  from  moneys  hired  by  their  own  State 
treasuries  exclusively  therefor  and  not  otherwise.  The  legislatures  of 
these  States  did  not  act  at  any  time  in  any  of  these  premises  until  the 
demands  therefor  and  the  appeals  made  by  the  United  States  to  their 
respective  governors  became  most  urgent  and  when  the  public  exigen- 
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cles  which  justified  their  action  became  of  a  character  such  as  not  to 
permit  of  any  delay  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the  le^latures  of  said 
States. 

House  Report  No.  254,  Fifty-second  Congress,  first  session,  recites 
the  years  of  diligent  and  persistent  effort  which  have  been  made  by 
these  States  to  have  these  claims  intelligently  understood,  recognized, 
and  paid  by  Congress,  which,  finally  recognizing  their  merits,  passed 
the  act  of  June  27, 1882,  intended,  as  was  then  thought  and  expected 
by  said  States,  to  provide  for  the  full  and  final  adjudication  of  all  these 
State  war  claims. 

Legislation  by  Congress  for  such  adjudication  was  initiated  in  the 
Senate  by  the  introduction  of  certain  Senate  resolutions,  one  of  which, 
Senate  Kesolution  Ko.  10,  was  introduced  December  12, 1881,  by  Sen- 
ator Grover,  of  Oregon,  to  provide  for  these  State  rebellion  war  claims 
of  the  State  of  Oregon;  and  the  other.  Senate  Besolution  No.  13,  was 
introduced  December  13, 1881,  by  Senator  Fair,  of  N"evada,  to  provide 
for  these  State  rebellion  war  claims  of  the  State  of  Nevawla,  and  for 
both  of  which  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  in  the  Senate  substi- 
tuted a  bill,  S.  1673,  which  was  amended  in  the  Senate  upon  the  motion 
of  Senator  Miller,  of  California,  so  as  to  provide  for  these  rebellion  war 
claims  of  the  State  of  California,  but  when  said  bill  finally  passed  Con- 
gress it  included  the  State  war  claims  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Texas,  and  became  the  act  of  June 
27,  1882  (22  U.  S.  Stats.,  111). 

Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln  was  Secretary  of  War  when  this  act  of  June 
27,  1882,  became  a  law,  under  the  provisions  of  which  his  Department 
examined  and  audited  the  State  war  claims  of  the  States  of  Kansas, 
Colorado,  and  Nebraska,  all  of  which  have  been  fully  paid  by  the 
United  States. 

In  a  report  made  January  20, 1884,  by  Senator  Maxey,  of  Texas,  then 
a  member  of  the  Military  Committee  in  the  Senate,  in  reference  to  cer- 
tain war  claims  referred  to  that  committee  upon  the  motion  and  request 
of  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  that 
State,  Mr,  Secretary  Lincoln,  uniting  therein  with  the  honorable  Third 
Auditor,  declared  his  opinion  to  be  that  said  aet  of  June  27, 1882,  was 
broad  enough  to  embrace  all  proper  war  claims  of  Nevada — ^rebellion 
war  claims  of  which,  as  recited  in  said  letter,  had  theretofore  been  duly 
filed  with  said  Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  and  which  were  there 
then  pending  sub  judice — the  question  as  to  the  necessity  and  cost  incurred 
by  the  States  named  therein  having  been  left  exclusively  to  the  hon- 
orable Secretary  of  War  to  determine  under  said  act,  and  as  so  decided 
by  said  Third  Auditor. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  said  opinion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Lincoln  and 
of  said  Third  Auditor  that  Senator  Maxey,  using  said  opinions  and 
report  as  a  basis  for  his  action,  being  directed  therein  by  the  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  reported  to 
the  Senate  that  no  ftirther  or  additional  legislation  by  Congress  was 
needed  in  any  of  the  war  claims  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  and  as  a  nec- 
essary coroUary,  no  further  or  additional  legislation  was  needed  in  the 
similar  war  claims  of  the  States  of  California  and  Oregon,  for  if  said 
act  of  June  27,  1882,  was  broad  enough  under  which  these  State  war 
claims  of  Nevada  could  be  examined,  it  was  equally  broad  to  permit 
the  examination  of  the  similar  war  claims  of  California  and  Oregon. 
Mr.  Secretary  Lincoln,  however,  at  about  the  same  time  duly  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  a  report,  that  in  view  of  the  great  labor  involved 
in  the  proper  examination  and  determination  of  matters  arising  under 
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said  act  of  Jnue  27, 1882,  and  devolviug  thereunder  upon  his  Depart- 
ment, relative  to  the  war  claims  of  these  States,  and  recommended  that 
he  be  duly  authorized  to  appoint  a  spe^^ial  board  of  three  Army  officers 
to  aid  him  in  the  examination  and  adjudication  of  the  State  war  claims 
of  the  States  named  in  said  act,  he  alleging  that  Congress  had  imposed 
upon  him  special  and  responsible  duties,  but  had  failed  to  give  him  a 
corresponding  force  to  aid  him  in  the  execution  thereof. 

Congress,  in  compliance  with  said  recommendation  and  request  of 
Mr.  Secretary  Lincoln,  passed  an  act  on  August  4, 1886(24  TJ.  8.  Stats., 
217),  wherein  authority  was  given  the  Secretary  of  War  to  appoint  a 
board  of  three  Army  officers  to  aid  him  in  the  work  of  examination  of 
the  war  claims  of  the  several  States  named  in  said  act  of  June  27, 1882, 
and  which  officers,  before  entering  upon  their  duties,  were  requirea 
to  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  that  they  would  carefully  examine  said 
claims  and,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  make  a  just  and  impartial  state- 
ment thereof. 

This  act  of  August  4, 1886,  is  as  follows,  to  wit: 

AN  ACT  for  the  benefit  of  the  States  of  Texas,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Nebraska,  CaUfonila.Kaniaa,aiid 
Neyada,  and  the  Territories  of  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  Nevada  when  a  Territory. 

•  •  #  •  •  •  • 

Sbo.  2.  The  Seoretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  detail  three  Army  officers  to 
assist  him  in  examining  and  reporting  upon  the  claims  of  the  States  and  Territory 
named  in  the  acts  of  Jane  twenty-seventn,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  cliap- 
ter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  laws  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  and  such 
officers,  before  entering  upon  said  duties,  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  that  they 
will  oarefully  examine  said  claims,  and  that  they  wiU,  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
make  a  Just  and  impartial  statement  thereof  as  required  by  said  act. 

Approved  August  4, 1886.    (24  U.  S.  Stats.,  217.) 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Federal  administration  changed  o£ficers,  Mr. 
Secretary  Lincoln  going  ont  and  Mr.  Secretary  Endicott  coming  in  as 
Secretary  of  War;  but  nothing  had  been  actually  done  by  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Lincoln  in  the  way  of  adjudicating  said  war  claims,  outside  of 
expressing  said  opinion  as  to  said  act  of  June  27,  1882,  so  that  when 
Mr.  Seoretary  Endicott  took  office  he  construed  for  himself  said  act  of 
June  27, 1882  (22  U.  S.  Stats.,  Ill),  relative  to  the  rebellion  war  claims 
of  these  three  States,  and  he  was  of  opinion,  and  on  February  8, 1887, 
declared,  that  it  was  not  broad  enough  to  embrace  these  State  war 
claims  of  these  States.  This  Information  upon  being  made  known 
to  the  Senate,  that  body  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  as  follows, 
to  wit: 

Besolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War,  through  the  board  of  war-olaims  examiners, 
appointed  under  section  2  or  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  for  the  benefit 
of  the  States  of  Texas,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Nebraska,  California,  Kansas,  and  Nevada, 
and  the  Territories  of  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  Nevada  when  a  Territory,'' 
approved  August  4, 1886,  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  examine  aU 
accounts,  papers,  and  evidence  which  heretofore  have  been,  or  which  hereafter  may 
be,  submitted  to  him  in  support  of  the  war  claims  of  the  States  of  California,  Ore- 
gon, and  Nevada,  and  Nevada  when  a  Territory,  growing  out  of  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  and  in  suppressing  Indian  hostilities  and  disturbances  during  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  and  in  guarding  the  overland  mail  and  emigrant  routes  during  and 
subsequent  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  ascertain  and  state  what  amount  of 
money  each  of  said  States,  and  Nevada  when  a  Territory,  actually  expended  and 
what  obligations  they  incurred  for  the  purposes  aforesaid;  whether  such  expendi- 
tures were  made  or  obligations  incurred  in  actual  warfare  or  in  recruiting,  enlisting, 
enroUing,  organizing,  arming,  equipping,  supplying,  clothing,  subsisting,  drilling, 
fomishing,  transporting,  and  paying  their  volunteers,  militia,  and  home  guards,  and 
for  bounty,  extra  pa^,  and  relief  paid  to  their  volunteers,  militia,  and  home  guards, 
and  in  preparing  their  volunteers,  militia,  and  home  guards  in  camp  and  field  to  per- 
form military  service  for  the  United  States. 

9.  Mis.  5 89 
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The  Secretary  of  War  is  also  directed  to  ascertain  what  amonnt  of  intereet  has 
been  paid  by  each  of  said  States,  and  Nevada  when  a  Territory,  on  obligations 
incurred  for  the  purposes  above  enumerated.  The  Secretary  of  War  shall  report  to 
Con&;ress  the  amount  of  money  which  may  be  thus  ascertained  to  have  been  actually 
paia  by  each  of  said  States,  and  Nevada  when  a  Territory,  on  account  of  the  mat- 
ters above  enumerated,  and  also  the  amount  of  interest  actually  paid  or  assumed 
by  each  of  said  States,  and  Nevada  when  a  Territory,  on  moneys  borrowed  for  the 
purposes  above  enumerated.  And  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  also  report  the  cir- 
cnmstances  and  exigencies  under  which,  and  the  authority  by  which,  such  expendi- 
tures were  made,  and  what  payments  have  been  made  on  account  thereof  by  the 
United  States. 

In  response  to  this  resolution,  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  having 
frilly  completed,  wiih  the  aid  of  said  Army  board,  a  thorongh  and 
exhaustive  official  examination  of  all  these  war  claims  of  said  three 
States,  transmitted  in  December,  1889,  his  xeiK)rts  to  the  Senate  in  each 
of  these  State  war  claims  of  California,  Oregon,  and  !Nevada,  as  required 
by  said  resolution,  and  which  rex)orts  are  as  follows,  to  wit,  Senate 
Ex.  Docs.  Nos.  10,  11,  17,  Fifty- first  Congress,  first  session.  These 
reports  and  the  exhibits  attached  thereto,  respectively,  are  in  great 
detail,  and  contain  a  very  full  history  of  the  important  part  taken  by 
the  Pacific  coast  States  and  Territories  during  the  rebellion  in  defense 
of  the  Union,  and  are  in  full  compliance  with  said  Senate  resolution, 
showing  the  actual  amount  of  the  '^  costs,  charges,  and  expenses" 
actually  incurred  by  each  of  said  States,  and  of  Nevada  when  a  Terri- 
tory, during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  aid  of  the  United  States  and 
the  authority.  State,  Territorial,  and  national,  and  also  the  sx>ecial  cir- 
cumstances and  exigencies  under  which  the  expenditures  so  reported 
upon  by  said  Secretary  and  said  board  therein,  respectively,  were  made. 

Under  this  act  of  Congress  of  June  27, 1882,  Mir.  Secretary  Lincoln 
examined,  allowed,  and  stated  the  State  war  claims  of  the  States  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  in  sums  as  allowed  and  stated  by  him,  and  which 
have  been  fuUy  approj)riated  by  Congress.  Mr.  Secretary  Endicott 
(with  the  aid  of  said  Army  board,  appointed  under  said  act  of  August 
4, 1886)  duly  examined,  audited,  allowed,  and  stated  the  State  war  claims 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  of  the  sums  so  audited  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $927,177.40  in  the  act  entitled: 

An  Act  to  provide  for  certain  of  the  most  nrgent  deficiencies  in  the  appropriationB 
for  the  service  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  the  thirtiethi 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  for  other  paiposes. 

Approved  March  30, 1^.    (25  U.  S.  Statfl.,  71.) 

And  Airther  appropriated  the  sum  of  $148,615.97  in  the  act  entitled  : 

An  Act  making  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  the  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  iuid  for  prior 
years,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Approved  September  30, 1890.    (26  U.  S.  Stats.,  539.) 

Aggregating  the  sum  of  $1,176,793.37. 

No  one  doubts  but  that  all  said  war  claims  of  Texas  so  examined  and 
audited  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  (aided  by  said  Army  board) 
were  valid  and  proper  charges,  against  and  should  have  been  paid  by, 
the  United  States  in  the  exact  sums  so  audited  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  which  were  so  paid  by  Congress  without  any  hostile  opposition  from 
any  quarter  as  to  the  merits  or  amounts  of  any  thereof. 

In  order  to  show  the  careful,  painstaking,  and  exact  manner  in  which 
the  members  of  said  Army  board  performed  their  duties  when  aiding 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  examination  of  these  claims,  attention  is 
especially  called  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
by  several  members  of  the  Texas  delegation  in  Congress,  to  wit,  those  of 
Hon.  S.  W.  T.  Lanham,  Hon.  B.  Q.  Mills,  and  Hon.  J.  D.  Sayers,  at  the 
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date  when  said  Texas  State  war  claims  were  under  consideration  in  the 
House  during  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  first  session,  wherein  the  reliability 
and  the  exactness  of  the  statements  of  the  board  were  shown  to  be  in 
a  manner  not  only  perfectly  satisfactory  to  them,  but  such  in  a  state- 
ment and  allowance  in  the  said  Texas  war  claims  aggregating  $927,- 
177.40,  the  difference  between  the  sums  so  stated  by  said  board  and  the 
sums  subsequently  appropriated  by  Congress  with  which  to  pay  the 
same  amounted  only  to  the  sum  of  $64.90.  (See  p.  2233,  Congressional 
Eecord,  March  16, 1888.) 

The  first  installment  of  $927,177.40,  so  paid  to  the  State  of  Texas  in 
satisfaction  of  her  said  State  war  claims,  passed  as  an  item  in  the 
urgent  deficincy  appropriation  a^ct,  approved  March  30, 1888. 

It  is  true  this  Texas  war  claim,  besides  being  examined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  was  also  reexamined  in  the  Treasury  Department,  but 
that  reexamination  was  for  the  purpose  simply  of  verifying  the  compu- 
tations in  the  audit  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  it  being  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  under  said  act  of  June  27, 1882,  as  decided  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  to  report  upon  all  matters  which  related  to  the 
necessity  for^  and  reasonableness  of,  all  expenses  so  incurred  by  said 
States,  as  appears  from  a  letter  from  the  honorable  Third  Auditor  of 
January  24, 1884,  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  reported  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Lincoln  to  Senator  Maxey,  of  Texas,  under  date  of  January 
26, 1884,  in  a  report  as  follows,  to  wit: 

War  Departmsmt, 
Waahingion  City,  January  S6, 1884, 

Sir:  In  response  to  so  muoh  of  toot  eommnnication  of  the  22d  ultimo  as  requests 
infonnation  concerning  Senate  biU  657,  to  *' authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  adjust  and  settle  the  expenses  of  Indian  wars  in  Nevada/'  I  have  the  honor  to 
invite  your  attention  to  the  foUowing  report  of  the  Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasury, 
to  whom  your  request  was  duly  referred : 

"  The  State  of  Neyada  has  filed  in  this  office  abstracts  and  vouchers  for  expenses 
incurred  on  account  of  raising  volunteers  for  the  United  States  to  aid  in  suppressing 
the  late  rebellion,  amounting  to  $349,697.49,  and  the  expenses  on  account  of  her 
militia  in  the  'White  Pine  Indian  war'  of  1875,  $17,650.98;  also,  expenses  of  her 
militia  in  the  '  Elko  Indian  war'  of  1878,  amounting  to  $4,654.64,  presented  under 
act  of  Congress  approved  June  27,  1882  (22  Statutes,  111,  112). 

"These  abstracts  and  vouchers  will  be  sent  to  your  Department  for  examination 
and  report  as  soon  as  they  can  be  stamped,  as  that  statute  requires  a  report  from 
the  Seoretarv  of  War  as  to  the  nece^Bity  for^  and  reaBondblene99  of,  the  expenses 
incurred.  This  statute  is  deemed  sufficiently  broad  enough  to  embrace  all  proper 
claims  of  said  State  and  Territory  of  Nevada.'' 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  T.  Lincoln, 

Secretary  ef  Watt* 

Hon.  8.  B.  Maxst, 

Of  Committee  on  Military  Affairt,  United  Statee  Senate, 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  it  appears,  in  a  report  from  the  War 
Department  addressed  to  Hon.  S.  B.  Maxey,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Texas, 
under  date  of  January  27, 1886,  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  W.  0. 
Endicott,  held  that  while  the  title  of  the  act  of  June  27, 1882,  and  the 
wording  of  the  first  section  thereof  would  seem  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  the  claims  of  the  States  named  in  said  act  were  to  be  adjusted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  yetj  as  a  matter  of/act^  the  whole  duty  of  examining 
and  auditing  said  claims  was^  by  section  2  of  said  act^  imposed  upon  the 
Secretary  of  War^  leaving  the  Treasury  Department  the  simple  duty  of 
verifying  the  computations  of  the  audit  of  the  Secretary  of  War  tbereiu, 
and  as  will  of^cially  and  fully  appear  in  Senate  Mis.  Doc.  No.  54,  Forty- 
ninth  Congress,  first  session,  as  follows,  to  wit: 
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[Senate  Mia.  Doo.  No.  54,  Forty -ninth  Congress,  flnt  aeesion.] 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Hon.  8.  B.  Maxey^  in  relation  to  the  daim  of  ike 

State  of  Texae,  preeetited  under  the  act  of  June  £7, 188B, 

JANUABT  29, 1886.— Beferred  to  Uie  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

War  Dbpartmbnt, 

Waehington  CUy,  January  £7, 1886. 

Sir:  Referrinff  to  oar  recent  oonversation  in  regard  to  the  claim  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  presented  under  the  act  of  Jnne  27,  1882  (22  $tats.,  Ill,  112),  I  have  the  honor 
to  inform  you  that  the  first  installment  of  the  claim  (amount  $671,400.29)  came  before 
the  Department  from  the  Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  July  9, 1884,  and  the  action 
then  taken  in  the  matter  appears  in  the  letter  from  this  Department  to  Mr.  Dorn, 
dated  July  16,  1884,  copy  herewith.  The  papers  herein  mentioned  were  returned  to 
the  agent  of  the  State  July  25,  1884.  November  2,  1886,  the  Third  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury  wrote  to  the  Department,  transmitting  through  lir.  W.  H.  Pope,  agent  of 
the  State,  the  papers  in  tne  claim,  which  papers  were  reoeived  here  ^ovembw  17, 
1885,  and  they  are  now  being  stamped  and  marked. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  State  claims  mentioned  in  said  act,  I  bec^to  infoim 
you  that  the  great  difficulty  experienced  in  disposing  of  the  claim  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  the  mst  one  presented  thereunder,  has  caused  the  Department  to  delay 
taking  up  the  other  claims  pending.  While  the  title  of  the  act  and  the  wording  of 
the  firat  section  thereof  would  seem  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  claims  were 
to  be  adjusted  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  "  with  the  aid  and  assistance  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,''  the  whole  duty  of  examining  and  auditing  the  claims  was, 
by  section  2,  imposed  upon  the  Secretary  of  War,  leaving  the  Treasury  Department 
the  simple  duty  of  verifying  the  computations  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  policy  thus  indicated  differed  widely  from  that  prescribed  in  section  236  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  that  ''all  claims  and  demands  whatever  by  the  United  States, 
or  against  them,  and  all  accounts  whatever  in  which  the  United  States  are  concerned, 
either  as  debtors  or  as  creditors,  shall  be  settled  and  adjusted  in  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,''  and  differs  also  from  the  provisions  for  the  adjadication  of  State 
claims  under  the  act  of  July  27,  1861  (12  Stats.,  p.  276),  which  were  "  to  be  settled 
upon  proper  vouchers,  to  be  filed,  and  passed  upon  by  the  proper  accounting  officers 
of  the  Treasury." 

The  claims  arising  under  the  act  are  said  to  amount  to  $10,000,000  (that  of  Texas 
is  now  stated  at  $1,142,443.78),  and  the  vast  labor  of  examining  the  papers,  pointing 
out  the  evidence  required  to  perfect  the  vouchers  and  show  the  necessity  of  calling 
out  the  militia,  whose  services  are  charged  for,  fixing  the  rate  to  be  allowed  on  each 
voucher,  and  tabulating  the  same,  many  thousand  in  number,  must  be  performed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  no  provision  has  been  provided  by  Cong^ress  for  this  labo- 
rious work. 

Two  years  were  consumed  in  disposing  of  the  claim  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  and 
if  the  same  course  is  to  be  pursued  with  the  other  claims  arising  under  the  act,  it 
will  be  some  time  before  the  claim  of  Texas  is  reached,  that  of  Nevada  being  next 
in  order  of  receipt. 

The  subject  of  the  claims  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  at  the  last  ses- 
sion {see  report  of  Secretary  of  War  for  1884,  pp.  4, 5,  and  estimates  for  1886  on  p.  2K 
of  House  £x.  Doc.  No.  5,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  second  session),  and  it  has  again  been 
presented  in  the  Secretary's  report  for  1885  (pp.  35  and  36).  An  estimate  to  defray 
the  cost  of  examining  the  claims  will  be  found  on  p.  225  of  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  5, 
Forty-ninth  Congress,  first  session. 

I  inclose  draft  of  a  bill  which,  if  enacted,  will  enable  the  Department  to  dispose 
of  the  matter. 

Copies  of  the  above  mentioned  reports  are  inclosed. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  C.  Endicott, 

Secretary  of  War, 

Hon.  S.  B.  Maxet, 

United  States  Senate, 

This  reexamination  by  the  Treasury  Department,  to  verify  the  final 
computations  in  said  audit  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Texas  war 
claim,  showed,  as  aforesaid,  an  error  of  only  $64.50  in  a  total  allowance 
of  $927,177.40,  which  sum  was  appropriated  by  Congress  and  paid  by 
the  United  States  to  the  State  of  Texas. 
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It  is  re8i>ectfiilly  submitted  that  all  that  Oongress  in  any  case  desires 
to  know,  and  very  properly  inquires  into  in  cases  like  these,  is,  have 
the  claims  which  it  is  requested  to  pass  upon  been  carefully  computed 
and  set  forth  in  an  official  statement  of  account  signed  by  the  head  of 
a  Department  or  Bureau,  whose  duty  it  is  to  wholly  examine  and  audit 
the  samet 

The  dignity  heretofore  given  by  Oongress  to  examinations  not  dis- 
similar to  these  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  year  after  year,  since  1859,  it 
has  included  in  the  regular  deficiency  appropriation  bill  appropriations 
with  which  to  pay  the  Oregon  and  Washington  Indian  war  claims  in 
sundry  and  divers  sums  of  money  based  exclusively  upon  the  original 
authority  of  a  House  resolution  only,  adopted  February  8, 1858,  which 
resolution,  reported  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  11,  Thirty-sixth  Oongress, 
first  session,  is  as  follows,  to  wit: 

[HooM  Bx.  Doo.  No.  11,  Thirty-dxth  OcmgrMo,  fini  mmIoiiu] 

Btfport  of  the  Third  Avdiior  of  the  TreMury,  in  pursuance  of  a  reaoluUon  of  the  House 

of  Bepreseniatives  passed  February  8, 1S68, 

Vbbbuabt  10, 1800.— Befemd  to  the  Committoe  on  Milltozy  AiBiin  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Thibtt-fifth  Congress,  Second  Session, 

CONGBESS  of  the  UNITED  STATES, 

In  the  House  of  Bepresentaiives,  Fetfruary  8, 1859. 

Besolffed^  That  pFeliminary  to  the  final  settlement  and  adJuBtment  of  the  claimB 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Territories  of  Oregon  and  Washington  for  expenses  incurred 
in  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  fift^-siz 
in  repelling  Indian  hostilities,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Third  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury  to  examine  the  vouchers  and  papers  now  on  file  in  his  office,  and  make  a 
report  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  first  Monday  in  December  next  of  the 
amount  respectively  due  to  each  company  and  individual  engaged  in  said  service, 
taking  the  following  rules  as  his  guide  in  ascertaining  the  amount  so  due : 

1st.  He  shall  recognize  no  company  or  individual  as  entitled  to  pay,  except  such 
as  were  called  into  service  by  the  Territorial  authorities  of  Oregon  and  Washington, 
or  such  whose  services  have  been  recognized  and  accepted  by  said  authorities. 

2d.  He  shall  allow  to  the  volunteers  engaged  in  said  service  no  higher  pay  and 
allowance  than  were  given  to  officers  and  soldiers  of  equal  grade  at  that  period  in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  including  the  extra  pay  of  $2  per  mouth  given  to  the 
troops  serving  on  the  Pacific  by  the  act  of  1852. 

3d.  No  person  either  in  the  military,  or  in  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  said  Territories,  shall  be  paid  for  his  services  in  more  than  one  employment  or 
capacity  for  the  same  period  of  time,  and  all  such  double  or  triple  allowances  for 
pay  as  appears  in  said  accounts  shall  be  rejected. 

4th.  Tnat  in  auditing  the  claims  for  supplies,  transportation,  and  other  services 
incurred  for  the  maintenance  of  said  volunteers,  he  is  directed  to  have  a  due  regard 
to  the  number  of  said  troops,  to  their  period  of  service,  and  to  the  prices  current  in 
the  country  at  the  time,  and  not  to  report  said  service  beyond  the  time  actually 
engaged  therein,  nor  to  recognize  supplies  beyond  a  reasonable  approximation  to 
the  proportions  and  descriptions  authorized  by  existing  laws  and  regulations  for 
such  troops,  takini^  into  consideration  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  the  service. 

5th.  That  all  claims  of  said  volunteers  for  horses,  arms,  and  other  property  lost  or 
destroyed  in  said  service  shaU  be  audited  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
approved  March  Sd,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 

I.  C.  AiXEK,  ClerJc. 

Attention  is  here  specially  called  to  the  fact,  disclosed  by  said  Oregon 
and  Washington  resolution,  that  Congress  when  dealing  with  the  vol- 
unteers of  Washington  and  Oregon  declared  as  late  as  February  8, 
1858,  that  said  volunteers  should  be  paid  an  extra  compensation,  and 
in  those  particular  cases  the  extra  compensation  was  to  be  the  same  as 
provided  for  in  the  act  of  Oongress  approved  August  31, 1852.  (10 17. 
S.  Stated  108.) 
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The  extra  compensation  of  $2  per  month  as  recited  in  said  Oregon 
and  Washington  resolution  is  error — ^the  exact  extra  compensation 
to  be  paid  was  one-half  additional  to  the  regular  pay  of  officers  and 
enlisted  men. 

Said  provision  of  law  by  which  said  extra  comx)ensatLon  was  to  be 
measured  is  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  furthm'  enacted,  that  so  much  of  the  act  makinjr  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  Army  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1^1,  approved  the 
28th  of  September;  1850,  as  provides  extra  pay  to  the  commissioned  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  United  8tates  serving  in  Oregon  or  California,  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  continued  in  force  for  one  year  from  the  first  day  of  March,  1852,  and  that 
the  provisions  of  the  last  mentioned  act  be,  and  is  hereby,  extended  to  New  Mexico 
during  the  current  year  provided  for  by  this  section,  and  that  $300,000  be  and  is 
appropriated  hereby  for  that  purpose :  Provided  further,  That  said  officers  and  men 
shaU  receive  only  one-half  of  the  increased  amount  over  the  regular  pay  allowed  by 
law.    (10  U.  S.  Stats.,  108.) 

Attention  is  here  called  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  examination  and 
audit  of  the  said  Oregon  and  Washington  Indian  War  Claims  of  1855 
and  1856  under  the  aforesaid  House  resolution,  the  Third  Auditor  was 
made  the  sole  commissioner  to  examine  the  same,  and  for  this  extra 
duty  under  section  3,  act  of  March  2, 1861,  he  was  paid  the  sum  of 
$1,000,  and  the  appropriation  to  the  said  Oregon  and  Washington 
Indian  War  Claims,  made  in  said  act  (12  U.  S.  Stats.,  198),  were  based 
on  the  allowance  that  he,  as  such  commissioner,  made  and  reported  to 
the  House,  February  8, 1859,  under  said  resolution,  and  as  printed  in 
House  Ex.  Doc.  Ko.  11,  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  first  session. 

The  examination  of  the  war  claims  of  the  State  of  Texas  were  limited, 
as  to  time,  to  the  examination  of  claims  for  the  expenses  incurred  and 
arising  in  the  said  State  subsequent  to  October  20, 1865,  and  were  con- 
fined, as  to  character,  exclusively  to  claims  for  expenses  by  her  incurred 
for  or  on  account  of  military  defense  agaiust  Mexican  raids,  against 
Mexican  invasions,  and  against  Indian  hostilities  only.  Whereas,  in 
the  cases  of  these  thi:ee  States  said  act  of  June  27, 1882,  was  intended 
to  include  and  cover,  and  did  include  and  cover  all  military  exx>ense8 
of  every  nature,  beginning  April  15, 1861,  incident  upon  calling  into 
the  field  their  volunteers,  beginning  at  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  the  rebellion  (April  15, 1861),  and  was  not  confined  to  claims  for 
reimbursement  of  expenses  iucurred  for  defense  against  Indian  hostili- 
ties only,  but  covered,  and  was  intended  to  cover,  all  expenses  of  the 
rebellion  or  for  repelling  invasions,  coming  from  any  source  whence 
they  may,  but  included  also  those  of  Indian  hostilities. 

If  there  were  any  doubts  as  to  the  purposes  and  intentions  of  Con- 
gress as  to  the  scope  of  said  act  of  June  27, 1882,  or  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  claims  to  be  examined  thereunder,  the  expenses  for  which 
Congress  intended  to  reimburse  said  States,  these  doubts  would  be 
removed  by  considering: 

(1)  The  declarations  recited  in  the  filth  section  of  said  act  of  June 
27, 1882,  in  words  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Sec.  5.  That  any  military  services  performed  and  expenditures  on  account  thereof 
incurred  during  the  Territorial  organization  of  Nevada,  and  paid  for  or  assumed  by 
either  said  Territory  or  said  State  of  Nevada,  shall  be  also  included,  and  examined 
and  reported  to  Congress  in  tiie  same  manner  as  like  service  and  expendituree  shall 
be  examined  and  reported  for  the  State  of  Nevada. 

(2)  By  considering  the  views  submitted  May  12, 1882,  on  the  bill  S. 
1673  by  the  Military  Committee  in  the  Senate,  in  Senate  Report  No. 
575,  Forty-seventh  Congress,  first  session,  and  as  reappears  in  Senate 
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Beport  "So.  644,  Fifby-first  Oongress,  first  sesion.  This  Senate  bill  S. 
1673  finally  became  the  act  of  Jnne  27, 1882,  and  an  extract  firom  said 
rep(»rt  made  thereon  is  in  words  as  follows,  to  wit: 

The  circmnstances  nnder  which  the  expenditures  provided  for  in  this  bill  were  made 
by  these  States  being  exceptional^  and  t£eir  reimbursement  not  being  provided  for  by 
any  existing  law,  general  or  special,  prior  to  June  27,  1882,  Senator  Grover,  of  Ore- 
gon, on  December  12, 1881,  introduced  Senate  Joint  resolution  No.  10,  and  Senator 
Fair,  of  Nevada,  on  December  13,  1881,  introduced  Senate  joint  resolution  No.  13, 

Providing  for  the  equitable  adjustment  of  these  State  war  claims  of  Oregon  and 
fevada,  which  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
AfTairs. 

These  two  Senate  joint  resolutions,  I^os.  10  and  13,  Fortieth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  are  as  follows,  to  wit: 

[8.  B.  10.,Forty-Mventh  CongreM,  flzst  uh1«b. 

JOINT  BESOLUTION  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  War  to  ascertain  and  report  to  Concrept  the 
amoont  of  money  expended  and  hidebtedneos  aeenmed  by  the  State  of  Oregon  in  repelling  mvaBions, 
snppresaing  inaorreotions  and  Indian  hostilitiea,  oiforoing  the  laire,  and  protecting  the  public 
property. 

Beeolved  &y  ike  Senate  and  Houee  of  Bepreeeniaiivee  of  the  United  States  of  Ameriea  in 
Congreat  auembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
and  directed  to  cause  to  be  examined  and  adjusted  all  the  accounts  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  against  the  United  States  for  money  expended  and  indebtedness  assumed  in 
organizing,  arming,  equipping,  supplying  clothing,  subsisting,  transporting,  and 
paying  either  the  volunteer  or  militia  forces,  or  both,  of  said  S&te  called  into  active 
service  by  the  governor  thereof  after  the  firteenth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  to  aid  in  repelling  invasions,  suppressing  insurrections  and  Indian 
hostilities,  enforcing  the  laws,  and  protecting  tne  public  property  in  said  State  and 
upon  its  borders,  except  during  the  Modoc  war. 

Sbg.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  also  examine  and  adjust  the  accounts  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  for  all  other  expenses  necessarily  incurred  on  account  of  said 
forces  having  been  called  into  active  service  as  herein  mentioned,  including  the 
claims  assumed  or  paid  by  said  State  to  encourage  enlistments,  and  for  horses  and 
any  other  property  lost  or  destroyed  while  in  the  line  of  duty  by  said  forces:  Pro- 
videdf  That  in  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to  fully  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  there  shall  be  filed  in  the  War  Department  by  the  governor  of 
said  State,  or  a  duly  authorized  agent,  an  abstract  accompanied  with  proper  certi- 
fied copies  of  vouchers  or  such  other  proof  as  may  be  required  by  said  Secretary, 
showing  the  amount  of  all  such  expenditures  and  indebtedness,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  me  same  were  made. 

Sbc.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  report  in  writing  to  Congress,  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  date,  for  final  action,  the  results  of  such  examination  and  adjust- 
ment, together  with  the  amounts  which  he  may  find  to  have  been  properly  expended 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

[S.  B.  18,  Forty-Mrrenth  Congreae,  first  session.] 

JOnrr  BBSOLITTIOK  to  anthorlse  the  Secretary  of  War  to  anoertaln  and  report  to  Coneress  the 
amount  of  money  expended  and  indebtedness  assomedby  the  State  of  MevaUa  in  repelling  inva* 
siona,  suppressing  tnsnrreotion  and  Indian  hostilities,  enforcing  the  laws,  and  protecting  pablie 
pvopiity. 

Beeolved  J>y  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Confess  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and 
directed  to  cause  to  be  examined  and  adjusted  all  the  accounts  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  against  the  United  States  for  money  expended  and  indebtedness  assumed  in 
organizing,  arming,  equipping,  supplying  clothing,  subsisting,  transporting,  and  pay- 
ing either  the  volunteers  or  militia,  or  both,  of  the  late  Territory  of  Nevada  and  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  called  into  active  service  by  the  governor  of  either  thereof  after 
the  fifteenth  da^  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -one,  to  aid  in  repelling  inva- 
sions, suppress  insurrections  and  Indian  hostilities,  enforcing  the  laws,  and  protect- 
ing tlie  public  property  in  said  Territory  and  said  State  and  upon  the  borders  of  the 
same. 

Sxc.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  also  examine  and  adjust  the  accounts  of 
tiie  late  Territory  of  Nevada  and  of  the  State  of  Nevada  for  all  other  expenses  neces- 
sarily incurred  on  account  of  said  forces  having  been  called  into  active  service  as 
herein  mentioned,  ineluding  the  claims  assumed  or  paid  by  aaid  Teccitot^  vdj^  vkl^ 
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State,  to  encourage  enlistments,  and  for  horses  and  other  property  lost  or  destroyed 
while  in  the  line  of  duty  of  said  forces:  Provided f  That  in  order  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  fully  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  there  shall  be  filed  in 
the  War  Department  by  the  governor  of  Nevada,  or  a  duly  authorized  agent,  an 
abstract  accompanied  with  proper  certified  copies  of  vouchers  or  such  other  proof 
as  may  be  required  by  said  Secretary^  showing  the  amount  of  all  such  expenditures 
and  indebtedness,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  same  were  made. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  report  in  writiug  to  Congress,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  for  final  action,  the  results  of  such  examinations  and 
adjuHtment,  together  with  the  amounts  which  he  may  find  to  have  been  properly 
expended  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

As  recited  in  said  Senate  Eeport  l^o.  644  (Fifty-first  Congress,  first 
session),  that  committee  (to  wit,  Senate  Committee  on  Militaj^  Affairs), 
instead  of  reporting  back  said  joint  resolution,  reported  back,  May  12, 
1882,  in  lien  thereof,  a  substitute  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  to  wit,  Senate  1673, 
Forty-seventh  Congress,  first  session,  providing  for  the  payment  of 
certain  war  claims,  to  wit,  those  only  of  Texas,  Oregon,  and  Nevada, 
and  of  the  Territories  of  Idaho  and  Washington,  and  which  bill,  after 
having  been  amended  in  the  Senate  so  as  to  include  the  State  war 
claims  of  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  California,  and  amended  in  the 
House  so  as  to  include  the  State  war  claims  of  Kansas,  finally  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  the  act  approved  June  27, 1882.  (22  IT.  S.  Stats., 
111.) 

It  was  then,  no  doubt,  the  intention  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
full  indemnity  and  reimbursement  of  all  moneys  which  Galifomia, 
Oregon,  and  Nevada,  and  Nevada  when  a  Territory,  had  actuaUy 
expended  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  on  account  of  the  severtJ 
matters  recited  in  Senate  bill  No.  1295,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second 
session.  Senate  bill  No.  1673,  Forty  seventh  Congress,  first  session,  was 
accompanied  by  a  report  (Senate  No.  575,  Forty-seventh  Congress,  first 
session)  made  by  Senator  Grover,  May  12, 1882,  which  renders  said  inten- 
tion of  Congress  quite  evident. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  did  not  at  that  time  make 
any  re])ort  in  relation  to  any  of  the  State  war  claims  of  the  State  of 
California,  but  when  this  substitute  bill  (Senate  1673,  Forty-seventh 
Congress,  first  session),  reported  from  that  committee,  was  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate,  Senator  Miller,  of  California,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  California  had  similar  war  claims  unprovided  for,  and 
on  his  motion  this  bill  (Senate  1673,  Forty-seventh  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion) was  amended  in  the  Senate  as  to  include  the  State  war  claims  of  the 
State  of  California.  It  it  alleged  by  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada 
that  this  act  of  June  27, 1882,  which  they  believed  was  intended  by 
Congress  to  be  an  a^t  for  their  relief  and  benefit  and  an  equitable 
statute  to  be  liberally  construed  in  order  to  pay  to  these  three  States 
that  indemnity  "  which  had  beeh  so  guaranteed  by  its  aforesaid  legisla- 
tion, has  been  found  to  be  an  act  *  so  well  and  carefully  and  closely 
guarded  by  restrictions' "  that,  when  construed  by  those  who  have 
been  called  upon  to  execute  it,  has  proven  to  be  completely  inoperative 
as  an  equitable  relief  measure,  so  much  so  as  to  amount  to  a  practical 
denial  of  justice  so  far  as  the  present  State  war  claims  of  these  States 
now  provided  for  in  these  bills  were  or  are  concerned. 

Said  report  is  as  follows,  to  wit: 

[Senate  Report  No.  575,  Forty-soTonth  Congress,  flriit  Mssioai.] 
Kat  12, 1882.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Grovbr,  ftom  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  submitted  the  following 
report,  to  accompany  bill  S.  1673  : 
The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to  whom  were  referred  Senate  bill  1144  and 
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Senate ^oint  reeolntions  10  andlS,  "to  antboruBe  an  examination  and  adjustment  of 
the  claims  of  the  States  of  Kansas,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  Texas,  and  of  the  Terrl- 
tories  of  Idaho  and  Washington,  for  repelling  invasions  and  suppressing  insurrection 
and  Indian  hostilities  therein,"  submitted  the  following  repoii; : 

Oregon. — It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Army  of  April  3, 
1882,  that  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  onereg^ment  of  infantry,  and  one  independent  com- 
pany of  cavalry  were  raised  in  the  State  of  Oregon  during  the  late  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  that  the  expenses  incident  thereto  have  never  been  reimbursed  said  State 
by  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  claims  therefor  have  never  been  heretofore  pre- 
sented by  said  State  for  audit  and  payment  by  the  United  States,  as  per  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  of  April  15,  1882,  and  of  the  Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  of 
April  8, 1882.  Under  section  3489  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  claim  for  expenditures 
BO  incurred  by  said  State  can  not  now  be  presented  for  audit  and  payment  without 
legislation  by  Congress.  In  addition  thereto  there  are  some  nna<ljusted  claims  of 
said  State  growing  out  of  the  Bannock  and  Umatilla  Indian  hostilities  therein  in  1877 
and  1878.  evidenced  by  a  communication  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  date  last  afore- 
said, ana  some  unadjusted  balances  pertaining  to  the  Modoc  war,  not  presented  for 
audit  to  Gen.  James  A..  Hardie,  approximating  the  sum  of  $5,000. 

Neviida.—  It  appear^  by  the  report  of  the  Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Army,  of  Febru- 
ary 25,  1882,  that  one  regiment  of  cavalry  and  one  battalion  of  infantry  were  raised 
in  the  late  Territory  of  Nevada  during  the  late  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  that  the 
expenses  of  raising,  organizing,  and  placing  in  the  field  said  forces  were  never  paid 
by  said  Territory,  out  were  assumed  and  paid  by  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  that  none 
of  said  expenses  so  incurred  by  said  Territory,  and  assumed  and  paid  by  said  State, 
have  never  been  reimbursed  the  State  of  Nevada  by  the  United  States,  and  that  no 
claims  therefor  have  ever  been  heretofore  presented  by  either  said  Territory  or  said 
State  for  audit  and  payment  bv  the  United  States.  Under  section  3489  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  hereinbefore  referred  to,  the  payments  of  these  claims  is  barred  by  limita- 
tion. 

These  forces  were  raised  to  guard  the  overland  mail  route  and  emigrant  road  to 
California,  east  of  Carson  City,  and  to  do  other  military  service  in  Nevada,  and  were 
called  out  by  the  governor  of*  the  late  Territory  of  Nevada  upon  requisitions  there- 
for by  the  commanding  general  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  and  under  authority 
of  the  War  Department,  as  appears  by  copies  of  official  corres})ondence  furnished  to 
your  committee  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  general  commanding  the  Division 
of  the  Pacific;  and  it  further  appears  that  there  are  some  unadjusted  claims  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  for  expenses  growing  out  of  the  so-called  White  River  Indian  war 
of  1875,  and  aggregating  $17,650.98,  and  of  the  so-called  Elko  Indian  war  of  1878 
therein,  and  aggregating  $4,654.64,  and  which  sums,  it  appears  by  the  official  state- 
ments of  the  comptroller  of  said  State  of  Nevada,  were  expended  and  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  said  State. 

Texas. — The  unadjusted  claims  of  the  State  of  Texas  provided  for  by  this  bill  are 
those  which  accrued  subsequent  to  October  14, 1865.  These  have  been  heretofore  the 
subject-matter  of  much  correspondence  between  the  State  authorities  of  Texas  and 
the  authorities  of  the  United  States,  and  have  several  times  received  the  partial  con- 
sideration of  both  branches  of  Con<2:ress,  but  without  reaching  any  finality,  never 
having  been  audited  or  fully  examined,  and  consequently  no  payment  on  account 
thereof  has  been  made. 

These  claims  are  referred  to  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  74,  second  session.  Forty-sixth 
Congress,  and  in  the  executive  documents  therein  cited. 

It  appears  by  the  official  correspondence  exhibited  in  the  document  referred  to, 
and  copies  of  official  correspondence  from  the  State  authorities  of  Texas,  and  sub- 
mitted to  your  committee,  that  the  expenses  for  which  the  State  of  Texas  claims 
reimbursement  were  incurred  by  the  authorities  thereof  under  its  laws,  and  for  the 
proper  defense  of  the  frontiers  of  said  State  against  the  attacks  of  numerous  bands 
of  Indians  and  Mexican  marauders.  These  claimsapproximatethesum  of  $1,027,375.67, 
and  were  incurred  between  October  14,  1865,  and  August  31,  1877. 

Washington  and  Idaho, — The  volunteer  troops  in  Washington  and  Idaho  were  in 
the  field  during  Indian  hostilities  in  1877  and  1878,  in  said  Territories,  by  orders  of 
the  local  authorities  thereof.  While  these  volunteers  were  not  mustered  into  the 
regular  service  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  they  were  attached  to  the  command  of  U.  S. 
troops  in  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  and  acted  with  said  troops,  rendering 
valuable  and  faithful  services  during  said  wars,  under  the  orders  and  immediate 
command  of  officers  of  the  regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  as  appears  by  copies 
of  orders  in  the  hands  of  your  committee. 

The  obligation  of  the  General  Government  to  defend  each  State  is  acknowledged 
to  be  included  in  the  constitutional  obligation  to  maintain  the  ''common  defense/' 
by  a  long  series  of  acts  of  Congress  making  appropriations  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  which  have  raised  troops  and  have  incurred  lia- 
bilities in  defending  themselves  against  Indian  hostilities  and  other  disturbances. 
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The  bill  herewith  reported  proyidee  for  an  examination  of  the  claims  and  aoconnli 
of  the  States  and  Territories  therein  named  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  acting 
in  connection  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  they  report  the  amonnt  of  money 
necessarily  expended  and  indebtedness  properly  assumed  in  organizing,  supplying 
and  sastaining  volunteers  and  militia  callea  into  active  service  by  each  of  them  in 
repelling  invasions  and  suppressing  Indian  hostilities  therein,  daring  the  periodi 
named. 

This  bill  is  carefhlly  guarded  against  the  assumption  by  the  United  States  of 
unnecessary  liabilities,  and  fixes  the  pay  of  volunteers  and  militia  of  these  several 
States  and  Territories  on  the  basis  of  the  pay  of  regular  troops. 

Tour  committee  therefore  report  the  present  original  bill  as  a  substitute  for  Senate 
bill  1144  and  Senate  joint  resolutions  10  and  13,  which  heretofore  have  been  undef 
consideration  by  said  committee,  having  the  same  objects  as  provided  for  by  thi« 
bill,  and  recommend  its  passage. 

The  foregoing  recitals  clearly  and  ftilly  show,  so  far  as  Oregon  and 
Nevada  were  concerned,  that  said  Report  No.  575  and  said  Senate  bill 
No.  1673,  and  said  Military  Committee  in  the  first  session  of  the  Forty- 
seventh  Congress  dealt  with  both  State  rebellion  war  claims  and  State 
Indian  war  claims  of  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Nevada  and  the  Terri- 
tory of  Nevada,  and  when  Senator  Miller,  of  California,  suggested  that 
California  had  State  war  claims  similar  to  those  of  Oregon  and 
Nevada,  said  bill  S.  1673  was  amended  npon  his  motion  so  as  to  also 
include  the  State  rebellion  war  claims  and  the  State  Indian  war  daims 
of  that  State. 

(3)  By  considering  the  views  expressed  by  Hon.  R.  Q.  Mills,  now  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas,  of  the  purposes  and  intentions  of  said  act 
of  Congress  of  June  27, 1882,  which  were  duly  emphasized  by  his  re- 
marks thereon  in  the  House  on  the  date  when  said  Texas  war  claim 
was  then  and  there  pending  stib  judice  (which  remarks  with  those  sub- 
mitted at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Lanham  and  by  Mr.  Sayers  of  Texas  on 
this  same  bill  are  printed  on  pp.  2126  to  2265,  Congressional  Becord, 
Fiftietb  Congress,  first  session).  On  that  occasion  Hon.  B.  Q.  Mills 
declared  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Mr.  Mills.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  have  been  better  if  this  claim  had  been  held 
back  and  placed  npon  the  regular  deficiency  bill.  Perhaps  there  wonld  have  been 
no  objection  raised  on  either  side  of  the  House  if  that  course  had  been  adopted  wit^i 
reference  to  it.  But  the  claim  is  now  before  the  House,  on  a  favorable  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  it  is  here  for  action.  Being  before  ns,  I  do 
not  want  to  see  a  yote  against  it  to-day  because  of  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  held 
back  to  give  a  red-tape  examination  to  it. 

This  is  an  old,  familiar  friend  of  mine.  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it  in  all 
of  its  details.  I  introduced  bills,  as  did  my  colleagues  upon  this  floor,  years  aeo  to 
pay  the  State  of  Texas  the  money  whicn  had  been  expended  by  that  State  in  doing 
that  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ought  to  have  done  for  her.  I 
remember  the  time  when  the  Representatives  from  Kansas,  Nevada,  and  Nebraska 
and  ourselves  often  met  together  for  conference  and  with  a  view  to  helping  each 
other  to  get  the  Cou£:re8s  of  the  United  States  to  do  Justice  to  our  people  in  recog- 
nizing these  claims  which  had  been  standing  so  long. 

We  united  our  efforts  and  aided  in  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1882.  That  law  was 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  settlement  for  these  claims,  and  under  it  all 
of  the  claims  of  this  class  were  submitted,  with  the  evidence  to  substantiate  them, 
to  a  board  of  Army  officers.  They  have  oeen  thoroughly,  patiently,  exhaustively 
examined  through  a  careful  process  of  inspection  covering  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  have  all  been  reported  to  Congress. 

There  is  no  objection  made  to  the  payment  of  any  of  this  class  of  claims  npon  the 
judgment  of  this  board  of  officers,  indorsed  as  it  has  been  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, except  with  regard  to  the  claim  of  Texas;  and  the  opposition,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  as  unjust  to  the  State  of  Texas  as  it  would  have  been  to  the  other  States. 

There  is  no  gentleman  who  has  challenged  or  will  challenge  the  statement  that 
not  a  single  item  has  been  questioned  or  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  a  wrong  Judg- 
ment has  been  made  by  this  board  of  officers. 

But,  sir,  this  appeal  that  is  made  here  is  uU  for  delay.  They  say  the  case  ought  to 
have  waited  longer — as  if  it  had  not  waited  long  enough  already — and  that  it  would 
hATBgone  through  some  further  and  more  patient  examination;  but  they  haye  not 
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been  able  to  point  to  a  single  item  of  all  the  items  making  np  this  sum  of  $927,000 
which  is  not  Justly  due  to  my  State — not  one  of  them. 

Onr  claim  is  a  little  larger  than  the  claim  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  because  Kav.Has 
bad  a  much  smaller  frontier,  and  had  to  guard  only  against  the  Indians,  whereas  we 
had  both  the  Indians  and  the  Mexicans.  We  had  a  border  as  long  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  State  as  the  whole  frontier  line  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  we  had  all  of  that  vast  line  from  the  thirty-second  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  making  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in  addition. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  claim  of  the  State  of  Texas  is  larger.  (Congressional 
Record,  March  17, 1888,  p.  2265.) 

There  is  a  coDsensas  of  opinion  of  the  Treasury  and  War  Depart- 
ments as  to  the  duties  which  were  to  be  perlbrmed  under  said  act  of 
Congress  of  Jane  27, 1882,  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  by  the  Soere- 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  respectively,  in  the  adjudication  of  the  claims  of 
the  States  named  in  said  act,  which  were  substantially  to  this  effect, 
to  wit:  That  the  Secretary  of  War  was  to  pass  upon  and  decide  as  to 
the  necessity  for  any  expenses  of  any  kind,  and  as  to  the  reasonableness 
of  all  expenses  so  incurred  by  said  States,  for  the  '^common  defense;" 
and  in  addition  thereto  was  to  wholly  examine  all  the  claims  of  said 
States  for  all  reimbursements  provided  to  be  paid  in  said  act,  and  to 
wholly  audit  all  the  claims  for  any  reimbursement  to  be  made  to  any 
of  said  States  under  said  act,  and  that  the  only  duty  of  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  said  act  was  to  verify  the  computa- 
tions so  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

In  the  cases  of  the  rebellion  war  claims  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Nevada,  it  now  ftilly  appears  that  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  has 
thoroughly,  patiently,  carefully,  and  exhaustively  examined  all  said 
rebellion  war  claims,  rejecting  any  that  appeared  doubtful,  and  in 
so  doing  threw  out  or  suspend^  in  the  case  of  California  alone  claims 
that  aggregated  $468,976.54,  which  had  been  paid  by  that  State,  and 
in  the  case  of  Oregon  threw  out  or  suspended  claims  which  aggregated 
the  sum  of  $21,118.73. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  certified  in  an  official  itemized  statement 
of  account  as  the  result  of  an  exact  computation,  the  true  amount  that 
should  be  paid  by  the  United  States,  to  each  of  these  States,  on  account 
of  the  moneys  by  them  respectively  expended  as  ^^  costs,  charges,  and 
expenses"  to  aid  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  ^^  common  defense" 
on  the  Pacific  coast  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

If  therefore  Congress  will  accord  to  the  computations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Hon.  liedfield  Proctor,  in  these  cases  the  same  degree  of 
confidence  which  it  accorded  to  similar  computations  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Hon.  W.  C.  Endicott,  in  the  case  of  the  State  war  claims  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  then  at  this  time  it  will  make  provision  to  pay  the 
rebellion  war  claims  of  these  three  States  in  the  sums  as  computed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  Bedfield  Proctor,  and  by  him  so  hereto- 
fore duly  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  reliance  that  should  be  placed  on  this  examination  and  audit  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  of  these  claims  of  these  three  States  may  be  cor- 
rectly ascertained  as  aforesaid  firom  the  remarks  in  the  House  in  sup- 
pnort  of  said  Texas  war  claims  made  by  the  distinguished  Bepresenta- 
tive  from  Texas,  now  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, Hon.  J.  D.  Sayers,  substantially  to  the  efiect  that  said  com- 
putations in  the  Texas  war  claims  were  almost  absolutely  perfect  (an 
error  of  only  $64.50  occurring  in  an  allowance  of  $927,177.40),  de  mini- 
mis lex  non  curat. 

These  claims  were  provided  for  in  the  same  act  which  provided  for 
said  Texas  war  claims,  and  have  had  substantially  a  similar  degree  of 
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examination  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  are  entitled  to  a  umilar 
degree  of  consideration  by  Congress. 

In  the  deficiency  appropriation  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  March 
3,  1891,  provision  to  pay  some  of  these  State  war  claims  of  these  three 
States  was  included  by  the  Senate  without  a  single  dissenting  vote, 
after  an  explanation  in  support  thereof  had  been  made  to  the  Senate  in 
words  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

llie  yiCB-PRBSiDENT.  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chiev  Clerk.  On  page  38,  line  5,  after  the  word  "doUars/'  it  is  proposed  to 
insert : 

To  reimburse  the  States  of  California,  Ore^^on,  and  Nevada  for  moneys  by  them 
expended  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  under  the  act  of  CoDgreas  approved 
July  27,  1861,  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary  thereto,  being  sumB 
of  money  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  have  been  paid  by  said 
States  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion : 

To  the  State  of  California  the  sum  of  $2,451,369.58. 

To  the  State  of  Oregon  the  sum  of  $224,526.53. 

To  the  State  of  Nev^ada  the  sum  of  $404,040.70. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  time  to  enter  at  length  into  an  explana- 
tion of  this  claim.  I  would  state,  however,  that  (lurinff  the  war  the  States  named 
in  this  amendment  furnished  18,715  troops,  who  were  eomsted  in  the  XJ.  S.  Army  and 
served  on  the  Paciflo  coast.  At  the  time  the  war  broke  out  the  soldiere  who  were 
stationed  there  were  called  home,  and  it  became  necessary  to  raise  troops  in  those 
States.  The  Secretary  of  War,  the  President,  and  other  officials  urged  tnese  States 
to  raise  the  troops,  as  they  could  not  be  sent  firom  the  East.  These  States,  immedi- 
ately after  the  rebellion  closed,  attempted  to  obtain  compensation.  It  waa  a  long 
time  before  they  could  get  the  accounts  examined. 

Finally,  it  was  developed  that  these  States  had  made  an  additional  allowance 
beyond  what  was  made  in  the  Atlantic  States.  By  two  acts  passed  in  1850  a  differ- 
ent allowance  was  made  for  troops  serving  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Those  who  were 
enlisted  there  were  paid  at  a  oifferent  rate.  These  acts  were  repealed  in  1861. 
When  it  was  attempted  to  raise  troops  on  the  Pacific  coast  it  was  found  necessary 
to  continue  the  old  compensation  on  account  of  the  very  high  price  of  living.  Sol- 
diers who  had  families  or  other  obligations  could  not  possibly  serve  at  the  reduced 
rates. 

These  States  made  an  allowance,  not  up  to  what  the  Government  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  allowing,  but  considerably  less,  not  more  than  one-fourth  probably  of  the 
Government  allowance.  The  transportation  alone  of  the  troops,  without  the  sub- 
sistence that  would  have  been  allowed  if  they  had  been  taken  from  New  York  under 
the  regulations  which  had  prevailed  since  1850,  would  have  amounted  to  $5,483,385. 
If  the  extra  pay  had  been  counted  in  it  would  have  ranged  something  over  $10,000,000, 
perhaps  $15,000,000.  If  the  regular  United  States  pay  which  had  been  allowed  from 
1850  up  to  1861,  when  the  war  broke  out,  had  been  paid  these  men,  it  would  have 
amounted— I  have  not  figured  it  out  exactly— to  some  $10,000,000  or  $15,000,000.  The 
transportation  alone  would  have  been  nearly  $5,500,000. 

In  order  that  this  question  might  be  examined,  several  acts  of  Congress  were 
passed,  and  a  board  of  war  claims  commissioners  was  organized  to  investigate  such 
claims.  Under  that  war  claims  commission  several  States  that  came  in  on  account 
of  Indian  depredations — Kansas,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  California,  and  Texas — ^were 
paid  in  the  aggregate  $1,297,850.  Texas  received  of  that  sum  $927,177.40,  and  since 
that  it  has  received  and  additional  sum  of  $148,615.97. 

The  question  of  the  allowance  of  additional  pay,  which  has  been  so  long  urged, 
still  remains.  The  Senate,  after  investigating  it,  passed  a  resolution  to  have  the 
claims  examined,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  that  was  paid.  Under  that 
resolution  the  war  claims  examiners  reduced  the  amount  stated.  Withgreat  labor 
they  went  through  all  the  papers  and  examined  all  the  vouchers.  The  result  ii 
the  amendment  which  I  offer.    There  is  no  doubt  about  the  equity  of  the  case. 

The  Vicb- President.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

(See  p.  4116,  Congressional  Record,  March  5, 1881.) 

Bat  this  amendment  was  not  retained  in  said  bill  by  the  conferees 
for  reasons  recited  in  the  debate  which  took  place  thereon  in  the  Sen- 
ate, as  follows,  to  wit: 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  President,  if  I  understand  the  amendments  that  have  been 
agreed  to  and  iejected|  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  putting  in  the  French  spolia- 
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tion  olaimB  has  been  agreed  to,  and  these  State  claims  and  the  payment  to  the  rail- 
roads for  carrying  the  mails  haye  been  rejected. 

Now,  the  position  of  the  bill  seeras  to  be  that  the  State  claims  of  California,  Ore- 
gon, and  Nevada  for  money  expended  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  after  all 
the  other  States  haye  been  paid,  are  rejected;  that  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  claims  for  the  carrying  of  the  mails,  the  Judgment  already  declared 
that  the  United  States  is  liable  and  owes  the  money  ana  should  pay  it,  have  been 
rejected. 

The  French  spoliation  claims,  in  which  there  is  no  Judgment,  which  is  simply  a 
finding  under  a  law  that  declares  that  such  findings  snail  not  in  any  way  commit 
the  United  States  to  the  payment  of  the  claims,  and  the  finding  of  the  court  under 
such  a  law  which  has  not  been  examined  by  the  Committee  on  Claims,  as  the  chair- 
man stated  that  it  had  not  been  fully  examined,  but  they  had  gone  far  enough  to 
ascertain  that  a  portion  of  them  was  unsatisfactory,  and  clnims  one  hundred  years 
old  standing  in  that  way,  to  a  very  laree  amount,  are  put  into  the  bill. 

Now,  the  system  which  produces  such  legislation  certainly  must  be  very  defect- 
iye.  These  appropriation  bills  come  in  and  the  main  part  of  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress is  forced  into  two  or  three  days  and  nights,  and  investigation  and  deliberation 
under  the  pressure  are  denied,  because  we  are  tiireatened  with  an  extra  session 
of  Congress,  and  we  must  take  what  the  House  says  we  shall  take  or  we  must  take 
the  consequences  of  an  extra  session.  That  alternative  is  constantly  presented,  and 
while  judgments  of  courts  binding  upon  the  Government  are  ignored,  while  otate 
claims  cannot  get  consideration  and  are  to  be  abandoned  after  consideration,  claims 
tliat  do  not  have  a  standing  by  reason  of  a  judgment  of  a  court  or  the  investigation 
of  a  committee  are  allowed  to  pass. 

I  refer  to  the  validity  of  .these  particular  claims.  I  am  aware  that  committees 
have  held  from  time  to  time  that  there  were  equities  in  these  French  spoliation 
claims,  but  before  they  are  paid  it  should  be  ascertained  by  some  committee  that 
each  item  that  is  appropriated  goes  to  a  legitimate  claimant,  so  that  when  it  has 
been  neglected  one  nundred  years  we  may  investigate  it  and  ascertain  that  the 
money  goes  to  the  parties  entitled  to  it.  This  has  not  been  done.  I  would  not 
object  to  the  payment  of  any  of  these  claims  if  it  were  found  that  there  was  money 
due  to  a  particular  individual,  but  it  comes  in  without  that  investigation,  and  it  is  to 
be  passed  in  the  last  hours  of  the  session,  while  the  judgments  of  courts  and  claims 
of  estates  are  unceremoniously  ignored.  Now  it  goes  back  to  the  committee  for  lur- 
ther  reference. 

It  is  a  serious  responsibility  upon  a  Senator  who  feels  that  he  must  do  his  duty 
here  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do  under  such  circumstances,  whether  he  must  continue 
from  year  to  year  to  pass  bills  under  the  threat  of  an  extra  session,  to  which  we  can 
not  give  our  assent  conscientiously,  and  must  stay  here  year  after  year  and  see  legiti- 
mate claims  ignored.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  our  duty  to  submit  to  it.  It  is 
a  matter  of  grave  consideration.  I  will  not  now  determine  what  I  shall  do.  but  it 
seeiiif  to  me  if  legislation  can  not  be  carried  on  more  orderly  than  this  it  is  tne  duty 
of  the  Senate  to  defeat  the  important  bills  and  call  a  halt  and  rearrange  the  mode 
of  doing  business. 

I  think  the  Senate  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  blame  in  this  matter.  The  Senate  has 
the  same  power  to  originate  appropriation  bills  that  the  House  has.  The  House  has 
got  in  the  habit,  and  it  goes  on  every  season,  and  it  always  will,  to  send  these  bills 
here  at  the  last  moment  so  that  they  can  not  be  considered  by  the  Senate.  I  think 
the  Senate  is  derelict  in  its  duty  if  it  does  not  commence  early  in  the  session  to 
inaugurate  bills  and  give  time  for  consideration,  that  we  may  have  our  legislation 
in  order,  so  that  at  tne  end  of  the  session  every  Senator  will  not  leave  the  Senate 
Chamber  conscious  that  he  has  been  a  party  to  a  very  great  wrong  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  allows  because  he  did  not  have  time  to  correct  it. 

The  whole  legislation  of  Congress  has  to  be  done  in  two  or  three  nights,  when  it 
must  be  done  hurriedly — done  when  jobs  of  all  kinds  can  go  through.  Each  Sena- 
tor has  to  go  home  and  explain  it,  and  has  to  submit  to  it,  that  he  can  not  reach  it; 
that  he  could  not  discuss  it  because  he  was  threatened  with  an  extra  session  or  the 
failure  of  the  passage  of  the  necessary  bills  to  carry  on  the  Government.  It  is  a 
matter  of  grave  consideration  whether  it  is  not  my  duty  here  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  defeat  wis  bill.  Mr.  President,  I  have  said  all  I  desire  at  this  time.  I  have  made 
these  remarks,  and  I  may  make  more  before  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  but  that  is  all  1 
■hall  say  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Hale.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  onl^  a  word  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada.  The  instructions  given  to  the  committee  on  the  purt  of  the  House  do  not 
apply  to  the  State  claims,  but  only  to  the  railroad  claims,  so  that  in  the  conference 
which  will  immediately  ensue  the  Senate  conferees  will  not  find  the  conference 
embarrassed  by  any  action  of  the  House  aside  from  those  claims.  The  committee 
of  conference  will  be  in  session  immediately,  and  I  only  repeat  what  I  have  said 
before,  that  it  will  endeavor  to  aecure  as  much  as  possible  of  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate upon  this  hill. 
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/  want  to  9ay  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada— I  l;iHn0  that  heiea  reaeondble  ma»  upom  oU 
theee  euhjeote — that  the  Senate  is  eommitted  to  theee  State  elaime  by  vote,  hff  eentimenif  oad 
it  ie  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  paee. 

The  present  bill,  aside  from  the  matters  which  have  been  diBcaased,  contains  npon 
it  an  appropriation  for  pensions  for  soldiers  amounting  to  $28,000,000.    I  do  not  Bop- 

gose  there  is  a  Senator  nere  who,  whatever  may  be  his  feeling  about  other  matten 
I  the  bill,  would  desire  to  wreck  the  bill  and  thereby  leave  the  soldiers  without 
money  for  the  payment  of  their  pensions  dnring  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Calling; 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  this,  I  leave  the  subject  now,  and  hope  to  be  able  to 
report  from  the  conference  committee  in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Chandleb.  I  ask  the  Senator  how  much  ia  appropriated  in  the  bill  for  pen- 
sions. 

Mr.  Hale.  The  approj^riations  for  pensions  are  found  upon  page  5 

Mr.  Edmunds.  What  is  the  total  amount  f 

Mr.  Halb.  Amounting  to  $28,678,332.89.  This  money  is  needed  at  once.  Withoat 
it  the  payments  between  now  and  June  20,  of  course,  will  cease. 

DXFICIXNOT  APPBOPRIATIOK  BILL. 

Mr.  Hale  submitted  the  following  report : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Honeeson  certais 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  13^)  making  appropriations  to  sap- 
ply  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  and 
for  prior  years,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  firee  oonferenoe 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houaes  aa  foUuwi: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments  numbered  22,  80,  59,  60, 84, 96, 98, 101, 
103.  and  104. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
numbered  85,  with  an  amendment  as  fculows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  said  amendment  insert : 

**  For  clerks  to  Committees  on  Patents.  Coast  Defenses,  and  Engrossed  Bills,  from 
March  4  to  July  1, 1891,  at  the  rate  of  $2,200  per  annum  each." 

Eugene  Halb, 
W.  B.  Allison, 

F.  M.  COCKBBLL, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
J.  G.  Cannon, 
S.  R.  Pbtebs, 
W.  C.  P.  Breckikbii>ge, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 

Mr.  Stewabt.  I  should  like  to  ask  what  disposition  has  been  made  of  the  amend- 
ments that  were  disagreed  to. 

Mr.  Hale.  The  Senate  conferees  found  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
entirely  firm  in  their  resistance,  and  declined  to  yield:  so  that  it  became  a  question 
of  giving  up  the  Senate  amendments  or  giving  up  the  bill,  and  mainly  in  considera- 
tion of  uie  large  appropriation  in  the  bill  for  the  pensioners,  amoonting  to  $28,000,- 
000,  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  receded  from  the  amendments  and  they 
are  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Stewabt.  Mr.  President,  this  illustrates  in  a  very  glaring  form  the  mode  of 
doing  business  between  the  two  Houses.  Appropriation  bms  involving  more  meney 
than  were  ever  appropriated  in  any  one  session,  in  time  of  peace  at  least,  can  not 
be  said  to  have  been  considered  by  the  Senate.  They  nearly  all  came  here  in  a  bunch 
in  the  last  two  or  three  days  and  the  Senate  has  been  compelled  to  work  night  and 
day.  Many  Senators  were  unable  to  stay  here  on  account  of  their  health.  Old  men 
feeble  men,  and  men  in  ill  health  were  unable  to  stay  here  and  criticise  these  biUa. 
They  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  men  who  were  overworked  and  oonld 
not  give  to  them  the  attention  they  required. 

They  are  not  bills  passed  by  the  deliberation  of  this  body,  and  it  will  be  a  marvel 
if  there  are  not  many  things  in  these  bills  that  Senators  will  regret  and  will  be 
called  upon  to  explain,  and  they  will  be  compelled  to  make  the  explanation  that 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  any  investigation  of  the  great  bulk  of  these  bills,  that 
it  would  have  involved  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  wnich  is  regarded  by  the  coun- 
try as  a  calamity.  We  have  been  passing  these  bills  under  the  shade  ot  that  calam- 
ity and  under  that  threat,  sitting  here  night  and  day.  A  large  portion  of  the  time, 
there  could  not  he  a  quorum.  Those  who  were  engaged  on  conference  were  neces- 
sarily in  their  committee  rooms,  and  what  has  been  done  is  unknown  to  the  minority 
of  the  Senate. 

In  this  bill  judgments  of  courts,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  binding  legal  obligations 
of  the  Government,  have  been  rejected.  Claims  of  States  of  undoubted  validity  that 
have  been  long  delayed  have  been  rejected,  and  claims 
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Mr.  Morgan.  Will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  qnestionf 
Does  the  Senator  desire  to  defeat  the  billf 

Mr.  Stbwabt.  I  am  not  going  to  defeat  the  bill.  I  shall  only  occnpy  a  few 
moments  more,  bat  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  situation.  I  am  going  to  sit 
down  in  a  moment.  I  say  claims  that  have  not  the  investigation  or  indorsement  of 
the  committee,  involving  millions,  are  in  this  bill.  I  do  not  complain  of  the  con- 
ferees of  the  House ;  I  do  not  complain  of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
They  have  labored  night  and  day.  It  is  a  marvel  to  me  that  they  have  been  able  to 
perform  the  labor  they  have.  They  have  done  the  best  thev  conld,  and  the  resnlt 
18  that  we  have  made  these  enormous  appropriations  of  which  the  Senate,  although 
responsible  legally,  can  not  be  held  responsible  individually  or  morally. 

I  call  attention  to  this  matter  now  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  necessity  of 
earlier  action  on  the  appropriation  bills  and  the  further  necessity  of  the  Senate 
inaugurating  appropriation  bills,  so  that  they  can  have  them  in  time,  that  they  can 
consider  them  properly,  and  that  we  can  have  legislation  that  we  will  understand, 
and  that  the  country  will  understand,  and  not  a  great  mass  of  material,  involving 
millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  that  we  know  nothing  of,  forced  through  at  the 
end  of  a  session  with  the  old  excuse  that  we  conld  not  reach  it  because  we  had  to 
submit  and  pass  the  bills  to  avoid  an  extra  session.  The  Government  must  be  car- 
ried on,  I  recognize  that;  and  I  do  not  propose  to  block  the  wheels  of  Government, 
but  I  appeal  to  Senators  that  in  the  future  this  work  on  appropriation  bills  shall 
be  begun  in  time,  and  that  they  may  be  properly  considered. 

The  Prssidknt  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  concurring  in  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  concurred  in. 

{See  p.  4223,  Congressional  Becord,  March  6, 1891.) 

Ko  valid  reason  is  known  to  exist  why  Congress  should  not  at  this 
time  authorize  the  payment  of  these  State  war  claims  of  these  three 
Pacific  Coast  States,  and  not  compel  them  to  keep  knocking  at  its  doors 
as  petitioners,  session  after  session,  demanding  payment  of  the  same. 

The  volunteers  of  these  States  at  the  date  when  they  were  called, 
promptly  responded  to  all  requisitions  made  by  the  proper  United 
States  authorities  upon  their  respective  States,  none  waiting  to  be 
drafted  or  otherwise  pressed  into  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  but  all  coming  with  alacrity  when  called. 

The  thorough,  patient,  careful,  and  exhaustive  reports  submitted  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  Eedfield  Proctor,  upon  the 
work  of  the  examination  of  the  State  war  claims  of  these  three  States 
show  some  of  the  dif&culties  met  and  overcome  by  them  when  aiding 
the  United  States  in  these  premises,  and  which,  recited  in  the  lan- 
guage of  said  Secretary  in  Senate  Ex.  Docs.  Nos.  10,11,  and  17,  Fifty- 
first  Congress,  first  session,  are  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Nevada.— Extra  Monthly  Pat  to  hxb  State  Volunteebs— Liabilitzss  Assumed. 

[Senate  Bz«  Doo.  No.  10,  Fifty-flnt  CongreBi,  flzst  seMion,  p.  7.] 

It  appears  from  the  affidavit  of  the  State  controller  (herewith,  marked  Exhibit 
No.  2)  that  liabilities  to  the  amonnt  of  $1,153.75  were  assumed  by  the  State  of 
Nevada  as  successor  to  the  Territory  of  Nevada  on  account  of  ''costs,  charges,  and 
expenses  for  monthly  pay  to  volunteers  and  military  forces  in  the  Territory  and 
State  of  Nevada  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,''  and  that  State  warrants  fully 
covering  such  liabilities  were  duly  issued.  It  is  also  shown  in  the  affidavit  that  of 
said  warrants  two  for  the  sums  of  $11.33  and  $8.50,  respectively,  have  been  paid, 
such  payment  reducing  said  liabilities  to  $1,133.92. 

The  circumstances  and  exigencies  under  which  the  Nevada  legislature  allowed 
this  extra  compensation  to  its  citizens  serving  as  volunteers  in  the  U.  S.  Army  are 
believed  to  have  been  substantially  the  same  as  those  that  impelled  the  legislatures 
of  California  and  Oregon  to  a  similar  course  of  action  for  the  relief  of  the  contingent 
of  troops  raised  in  each  of  these  States.  Prices  of  commodities  of  eveiy  kind  were 
extravagantly  high  during  the  war  period  in  Nevada,  which  depended  for  the  trans- 
portation of  its  supplies  upon  wagon  roadsacross  mountain  ranges  that  were  impass- 
able for  six  months  of  every  year ;  and  at  certain  times,  at  least  during  the  same 
period  the  rich  yield  of  newly-opened  mines  produced  an  extraordinary  demand  for 
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labor,  largely  iooreaBing  wages  and  aalarieB.  These  hi^h  prices  of  oommodities  uid 
services  were  ooexistent  with,  thoneh  in  their  canses  independent  of  the  depieci^ 
tion  of  the  l^easnry  notes,  which  dia  not  pass  current  in  that  section  of  the  coontrj, 
though  accepted  tnrongh  necessity  by  the  troops  servine  there ;  and  it  in  safe  to  ssy 
that  in  Nerada,  as  in  California  and  Oregon,  the  soldier  coold  bny  no  more  with 
a  gold  dollar  than  could  tiie  soldier  serving  in  the  Eastern  States  with  the  green- 
back or  paper  dollar. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  decided  in  the  conviction  that  in  granting  them 
this  extra  compensation  the  lenslature  was  mainly  instigated  by  a  desire  to  do  s 
plain  act  of  Justice  to  the  U.  S.  volunteers  raised  in  the  State  and  performing  an 
arduous  frontier  service,  by  placing  them  on  the  same  footing  as  regards  compenuh 
tion,  with  the  sreat  mass  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  serving  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  true  that  the  seven  companies  of  infantry  that  wen 
called  for  on  October  19, 1864,  had  not  been  organized;  and  that  on  March  8,  1865, 
three  days  before  the  approval  of  the  State  law  above  noticed,  the  commanding  gen- 
eral Department  of  the  Pacific  wrote  as  follows  from  his  headquarters  at  San  Ftan- 
oisoo  to  the  governor  of  Nevada  (tea  p.  287,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  YO,  Fiftieth  Congress, 
second  session) : 

*'  What  nrogress  is  making  in  recruiting  the  Nevada  volunteers  f  I  will  need 
them  for  the  protection  of  the  State,  and  trust  that  you  may  meet  vdth  succese  in 
your  efforts  to  raise  them.  I  hope  the  legislature  may  assist  you  by  some  such 
means  as  have  been  adopted  by  California  and  Oregon." 

But  the  flEbct  remains  that  the  declared  purpose  of  the  monthlv  allowance  was  to 

S've  a  compensation  to  the  Nevada  Volunteers  (see  section  1  of  the  act  last  referred 
),  and  that  when  measured  by  the  current  prices  of  the  country  in  which  they 
were  serving,  their  compensation  from  all  sources  did  not  exceed,  if  indeed  it  was 
equal  to,  the  value  of  the  money  received  as  pay  by  the  troops  stationed  elsewhere* 
i.  e.,  outside  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific. 

CALIFORNIA.— Extra  Pat  to  Enlisted  Men  ab  hxb  State  Yoluntebbs. 

rSenate  Ex.  Doo.  'So.  11.  Fiftyflnt  Congrees.  flnt  sesaion,  p.  23.] 

By  an  act  approved  April  27,  1863,  the  legislature  appropriated  and  set  apart  "  as 
a  soldiers'  relict  fund''  the  sum  of  $6iD0,000,  from  which  everv  enlisted  soldier  of  the 
companies  of  California  volunteers  raised  or  thereafter  to  be  raised  for  the  service 
of  the  United  States  was  to  be  paid,  in  addition  to  the  pay  and  allowances  granted 
him  by  the  United  States,  a  **  compensation"  of  $5  per  month  from  the  time  of  hia 
enlistment  to  the  time  of  his  discharge.  Drafted  men.  substitutes  for  drafted  men, 
soldiers  dishonorably  discharged  or  discharged  for  oisability  existing  at  time  of 
enlistment,  were  not  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  act,  and  except  in  cases  of 
married  men  having  families  dependent  upon  them  for  support,  payment  was  not  to 
be  made  until  after  discharge.  Seven  per  cent  interest-bearing  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $600,000,  in  sums  of  $5(]@,  with  coupons  for  interest  attached  to  each  bond,  were 
authorized  to  be  issued  on  July  1, 1863.  (Pp.  349-351,  Statement  for  Senate  Military 
Committee.) 

A  few  unimportant  changes  respecting  the  mode  of  payment  in  certain  oases  were 
made  by  act  of  March  15, 1864,  and  on  March  31, 1866.  the  additional  sum  of  $650,000 
was  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  claims  arising  under  its  provisions,  such  sum 
to  be  transferred  from  the  general  fund  of  the  State  to  tbe  "soldiers'  relief  fund." 

Fearing  that  the  total  amount  of  $1,150,000  specifically  appropriated  might  still 
prove  insufficient  to  pay  all  the  claims  accruing  under  the  act  of  April  ^,  1863, 
above  mentioned,  the  legislature  directed,  by  an  act  which  also  took  effect  Mardi 
31,  1866  (p.  604,  State,  of  California,  1865-'66),  that  the  remainder  of  such  claims 
should  be  audited  and  allowed  out  of  the  appropriation  and  fund  made  and  created 
by  the  act  granting  bounties  to  the  volunteers  of  California,  approved  April  4, 1864, 
and  more  fully  referred  to  on  page  19  of  this  report. 

Upon  tbe  certificate  of  the  adjutant-genersi  of  the  State  that  the  amounts  were 
due  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  of  the  Board  of  State  Examiners,  warrants 
amounting  to  $1,459,270.21  were  paid  by  the  State  treasurer,  as  shown  by  the 
receipts  of  the  payees  indorsed  on  said  warrants. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  on  July  16, 1863,  the  governor  of  California,  reply- 
ing to  a  communication  from  the  headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific,  dated 
July  5,  1863,  advising  him  that  under  a  resolution  of  Confess  adopted  March  9, 
1862,  the  payments  provided  for  by  the  State  law  of  April  27, 1863,  might  be  made 
through  the  officers  of  the  pay  department  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  stated  that  the  pro- 
visions of  said  law  were  such  as  te  preclude  him  from  availing  himself  of  the  offer. 

Some  information  as  to  the  circumstances  and  exigencies  under  which  this  money 
was  expended  may  be  derived  from  the  following  extract  from  the  annual  report  of 
the  adjutant-general  of  the  State  for  the  year  1862,  dated  December  15. 1862: 
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'The  rank  and  file  of  the  California  contingent  is  made  np  of  material  of  which 
any  State  might  he  inroad,  and  the  sacrifices  they  have  made  shonld  he  dnly  appre- 
ciated and  their  services  rewarded  hy  the  State.  I  do  most  earnestly  recommend 
therefore  that  the  precedent  estahlished  hy  many  of  the  Atlantic  coast  States  of  pay- 
ing their  troops  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  an  additional  amount  month Iv 
shonld  he  adopted  hy  California,  and  that  a  hill  appropriating,  say,  $10  per  month 
to  each  enlisted  man  of  the  troops  raised  or  to  he  raised  in  this  State  he  passed.  * 
*  *  This  would  be  a  most  tangible  method  of  recognizing  the  patriotic  efforts  of 
our  soldiers,  relieve  many  of  their  families  from  actual  destitution  and  want,  and 
hold  out  a  fitting  encouragement  for  honorable  service."  (P.  58,  Statement  for  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Military  Affairs.) 

Tour  examiners  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  favorable  action  which  was  taken  on 
the  above  reconmiendation  of  the  adjutant-general  can  not  be  justly  ascribed  to  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  avoid  resort  to  a  conscription,  although  the 
exclusion  of  drafted  men  from  the  benefits  of  the  act  indicates  that  they  realized  and 
deemed  it  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  possibility  of  a  draft.  Unlike  the  law  of 
April  4, 1864,  the  benefits  of  which  were  confined  to  men  who  should  enlist  after  the 
date  of  its  passage  and  be  credited  to  the  quota  of  the  State,  the  provisions  of  the  act 
now  under  consideration  extended  alike  to  the  volunteers  who  nad  already  entered 
or  had  actually  completed  their  enlistment  contract  and  to  those  who  were  to  enlist 
in  the  future.  There  is  every  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  predominating  if  not  the 
only  reason  of  the  State  authorities  in  enacting  this  measure  was  to  allow  their  vol- 
unteers in  the  United  States  service  such  a  stipend  as  would,  together  with  the  pay 
received  by  them  from  the  General  Government,  amount  to  a  fair  and  Just  compen- 
sation. In  fact,  as  has  already  been  stated,  this  was  expressly  declared  to  be  the 
purpose  of  the  act. 

It  appears  that  up  to  December  31, 1862,  those  of  the  U.  S.  troops  servinff  in  the 
Department  of  the  racifiu  who  were  paid  at  all — in  some  cases  detachments  Bad  not 
been  paid  for  a  year  or  more— were  generally  paid  in  coin,  but  on  February  9, 1868, 
instructions  were  issued  from  the  Treasury  department  to  the  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  United  States  at  San  Francisco  that  "  checks  of  disbursing  officers  must  be  paid 
in  United  States  notes.''  (Letter  of  Deputy  Paymaster-Gtonerfu  George  H.  Ringgold, 
dated  February  13, 1863,  to  Paymaster-General ;  copy  herewith  marked  Exhibit  No.  10. ) 

Before  this,  greenbacks  haa  become  the  current  medium  of  exchange  in  all  ordi- 
nary business  transactions  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  in  the  Pacific  coast  States  and 
the  adjoining  territories,  gold  continued  to  be  the  basis  of  circulation  throughout  the 
war.  At  this  time  the  paper  currency  had  become  greatly  depreciated,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 28, 1863,  the  price  of  gold  in  Treasury  notes  touched  170.  This  action  of  the 
Government  in  compelling  troops  to  accept  such  notes  as  an  equivalent  of  gold  in 
payment  for  services  rendered  by  them  in  a  section  where  coin  alone  was  current, 
gave  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction.  For  although  gold  could  be  bought  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  nearly  the  same  price  in  Treasury  notes  as  in  New  York,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  troops  in  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  were  largely  stationed  at 
remote  and  isolated  points. 

When  paying  in  neenbacks  for  articles  purchased  by  or  for  services  rendered  by 
them  in  these  out-of-the-way  places,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  not  only  to  the 
current  discount  in  San  Francisco,  but  also  to  a  further  loss  occasioned  by  the  desire 
of  the  persons  who  sold  the  articles  or  rendered  the  service,  to  protect  themselves 
against  possible  further  depreciation.  It  admits  of  little  doubt  that  by  reason  of 
his  inability  to  realize  the  full  value  of  paper  money,  as  quoted  in  the  money  cen- 
ters, and  of  the  fact  that  wases  and  the  cost  of  Uvine  and  of  commodities  of 
every  kind  were  abnormally  high  (owing  in  great  part  to  tne  development  of  newlv- 
discovered  mines  in  that  region),  the  purchauing  power  of  the  greenback  dollar  in 
the  hands  of  the  average  soldier  serving  in  the  Department  of  the  Pacific  was  from 
the  latter  part  of  1862  onward  f^om  25  to  50  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  same  dol- 
lar paid  to  his  fellow  soldier  in  the  East. 

Representation  of  great  hardship  which  the  Treasury  Department's  instmctlonB 
entaued  upon  the  troops  were  promptly  made.  On  March  10, 1863,  the  legislature 
telegraphed  to  Washington  a  resolution  adopted  on  that  date  instructing  the  State's 
delegation  in  Congress  to  impress  upon  the  Executive  ''the  necessity  which  exists 
of  having  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  and  all  citizen  employes  in  the  service  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  serving  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  paid  their 
salaries  and  pay  in  gold  and  silver  currency  of  the  United  States,  provided  the  same 
be  paid  in  as  revenue  on  this  coast."  (r.  46,  Statement  for  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,) 

And  on  March  16, 1863,  Brig.  Gen.  G.  Wright,  the  commander  of  the  Department 
of  the  Pacific  (comprising,  besides  California,  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  Terri- 
tories of  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Arizona)  transmitted  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  U. 
8.  Army  a  letter  of  Mfaj.C.S.Drew,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  commandant  at  Camp 
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Baker,  Oregon,  coDtaining  an  explicit  statement  of  the  effects  of  and  a  formal  pro- 
test against  paying  his  men  in  greenbacks.  In  his  letter  of  tr&oeniittal  (p.  154, 
8eoate  Ex.  Doc.  70,  Fiftieth  Congress,  second  session),  General  Wright  remarked  ss 
follows : 

''The  difflcolties  and  embarrassments  en amerated  in  the  major's  oommonication 
are  common  to  all  the  troops  ^n  this  department,  and  ]  most  respeotiiilly  ask  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  General  in  Chief  and  the  War  Department  to  this  sub- 
ject. Most  of  the  troops  would  prefer  waiting  ^r  their  pay  to  receiving  notes 
worth  bat  little  more  than  half  their  face;  but,  even  at  this  ruinona  diseoimt> 
officers,  unless  they  have  private  means,  are  compelled  to  receive  the  notes.  Know- 
ing the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Government  in  procuring  coin  to  pay  tks 
Anny,  I  feel  great  reluctance  in  snbmit<ting  ony  grievances  from  thie  remote  depart- 
ment, but  Justice  to  the  offieers  and  soldiers  demands  that  a  fair  statement  should 
be  made  to  the  War  Department.'' 

It  was  under  circumstances  and  exigencies  such  as  these  that  the  legislature 
themselves — ail  appeals  to  the  General  Government  having  proved  futile— provided 
title  neoessary  relief  by  the  law  of  April  27, 1863.  lliey  did  uot  even  after  that  relax 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  U.  S.  troops,  other  than  their  own  volunteers,  serving 
amon^them,  but  on  April  1, 1864,  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  their  S^presenta- 
tives  m  Congress  to  "use  their  influeaee  in  procuring  the  passage  of  a  law  giving 
to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  Army  stationed  on  the  Pacific  coast  sa 
increase  of  their  pay  amounting  to  80  per  cent  on  the  amount  now  allowed  by  law." 

• 

ORBGON.^BXTRA   MONTHLY  OOMPEKSATIOir    TO    OFFICERS  AMD    XXUSTED    MEV   OT 

HKR  STATE  VOLUNTEERS. 

[Senate  Bz.  Doo.  No.  17,  Tifty-flrat  CongreBS,  first  seeaion,  p.  14.] 

The  certificate  of  the  State  treasurer,  duly  authenticated  by  the  aeoretary  of 
state  under  the  seal  of  the  State,  sets  forth  that  the  amounts  severally  paid  out  fhr 
the  redemption  of  relief  bonds,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  treasurer's  offic^  ss 
reported  by  the  treasurer  to  the  sevraal  legislative  assemblies,  and  as  verified  by 
the  several  joint  couunittees  (investigating  commissions)  of  said  assembly  under  the 
provisions  of  a  Joint  resolution  thereofl  aggregate  $90,476.32.  The  following  books, 
papers,  etc.,  are  also  submitted  in  evidence  of  payment: 

(1)  The  canceled  bonds. 

(2)  A  copy  of  the  relief  bond  register,  the  correctness  of  which  is  certified  by  liie 
secretary  of  state  and  state  treasurer,  showing  number  of  bond,  to  whom  issued, 
date  of  issue,  and  amount  of  bond ;  also  showing  the  date  and  rate  of  redemption. 
The  reports  of  the  Joint  committees  of  the  legislature  above  mentioned,  to  the  effect 
that  they  compared  the  record  kept  by  the  State  treasurer  with  the  bonds  redeemed 
and  found  the  amounts  correct  and  agreeing  with  the  amounts  reported  by  the  State 
treasurer  to  the  legislative  assembly,  are  entered  in  said  bond  register. 

<3)  Certificates  of  service  given  to  the  several  Oregon  volunteers  upon  which 
warrants  were  given  entitling  the  holders  to  bonds.  These  certificates  cover  service 
for  which  the  sum  of  $86,639.85  was  due.  The  remainder  of  the  certificates,  tiie 
State  authorities  report,  were  not  found  and  are  probably  lost  or  destroyed. 

(4)  Copies  of  the  muster  rolls  of  the  Oregon  volunteers,  certified  to  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  setting  forth  the  entire  service  of  each  officer  and  enlisted  man. 

In  all.  bonds  amounting  to  93,637  were  issued.  As  has  been  stated,  but  $90,476.32 
is  found  to  have  been  expended  in  the  redemption  of  these  bonds,  some  of  which 
were  redeemed  at  less  than  their  face  value.  Five  bonds,  valued  at  $731,  have  not 
been  redeemed. 

The  authority  by  which  these  bonds  were  issued  is  contained  in  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  which  was  approved  on  October  24, 1864  (copy  herewith),  appropriating 
a  sum  not  exceeding  $100,000  to  constitute  and  be  known  as  the  *' commissioned 
officers  and  soldiers^  relief  fund,''  out  of  which  waste  be  paid  to  each  commissioned 
officer  and  enlisted  soldier  of  the  companies  of  Oregon  volunteers  raised  in  the 
State  for  the  service  of  the  United  States  to  aid  in  repelling  invasion,  etc.,  from  the 
time  of  their  enlistment  to  the  time  of  their  discharge,  $5  per  month  in  addition  to 
the  pay  allowed  them  by  the  United  States.  Enlisted  men  not  receiving  an  honor- 
able discharge  from  the  service,  or  volunteers  discharged  for  disability  existing  at 
the  time  of  enlistment,  were  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act,  nor  was 
payment  under  the  provisions  thereof  to  be  made  to  an  enlisted  soldier  untU  he 
should  be  honorably  discharged  the  service;  but  enlisted  married  men  having  fami- 
lies dependent  upon  them  were  authorized  to  allot  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the 
monthly  pay  accruing  to  thelh  for  the  support  of  such  dependents.  A  bond  bearLoig 
interest,  payable  semiannually,  at  7  per  cent  per  annum,  redeemable  July  1, 18^ 
with  coupons  for  the  interest  attached,  was  to  oe  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state  for 
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racli  amonnt  as  the  adJatant-geDeral  should  certify  to  be  due  under  the  proyisiuBS 
of  the  act  to  eaoh  maa,  whose  receipt  for  the  amount  so  paid  to  him  was  to  be  taken 
by  the  secretary  of  state.    Said  bonds  were  to  be  paid  to  the  recipient  or  order. 

The  oircumstanoes  and  exigencies  that  led  to  the  enactBMut  of  the  abov«>citsd 
laWf  and  to  the  expenditures  incurred  under  its  provisions,  were  substantially  the 
same  as  those  which  brought  about  the  adoption  of  similar  measures  of  relief  in 
California  and  Nevada.  It  must  have  been  patent  to  every  one  fully  acquainted 
with  the  circmstances  of  the  ease  that  the  volunteers  that  had  been  raised  in  Ore- 

f[>n  aD  this  time  (October  24,  1864),  consistiuff  only  of  the  7  companies  of  the 
irst  Oregon  Cavalry  and  the  independent  detacameut  of  four  months'  men,  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  had  Uien  nearly  completed  their  terms,  had  been  ereatly  underpaid, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  service  performed  by  them  and  the  current  rate  of 
salaries  fura  wases  realized  in  other  porsnits  of  life.  At  the  time  of  the  enrollment 
and  muster-in  of  the  First  Oregon  Cavalry  and  up  to  the  latter  part  of  1862  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  those  of  its  troops  in  the  I)epartment  of  the  Paclftc  that  were  paid 
at  all  in  specie;  but,  as  often  happened durinfr  the  war,  a  umuber  of  the  companies 
of  the  regiment  named,  occupying  remote  stations,  remained  unpaid  for  a  long  time, 
and  were  finally  paid  in  Treasury  notes,  some  of  the  members  having  moire  than  a 
year  s  pay  due  them. 

Daring  the  remainder  of  the  war  the  Govemmfiint  paid  its  troops  in  the  Department 
of  the  Pacific,  as  elsewhere,  in  greenbacks.  Belerring  to  this  condition  of  things  and 
to  the  fact  that  coin  continued  to  be  the  ordinary  medium  of  exchange  in  Oregon  in 
private  business  transactions,  Maj.  C.  S.  Drew,  First  Oregon  Cavalry,  in  a  letter  to 
his  department  commander,  aated  March  4, 1863  (p.  154^  Senate  Ex.  Dec.  70,  Fiftieth 
Congress,  second  session),  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  his  station  ^Camp 
Baker)  T^«asury  notes  wore  "  worth  not  more  than  50  or  65  cents  per  dollar  p  that 
each  officer  and  soldier  of  his  command  was  serving  for  loss  than  half  pay,  and  had 
done  so,  some  of  them,  for  sixteen  months  past;  that  while  capital  protected  itself 
from  loss  and  perhaps  realized  better  profits  than  underlie  old  and  better  system  of 
payment  in  coin,  **  the  soldier  did  not  have  that  power,  and  if  paid  in  notes  mnst 
neoessarily  receipt  in  full  for  what  is  equivalent  to  him  of  half  pay  or  less  for  the 
service  he  has  rendered,  and  must  continue  to  fulfill  his  part  of  his  contract  with  the 
Government  for  the  same  reduced  rate  of  pay  until  hisperiod  of  service  shall  have 
terminated;  and  that ''  good  men  will  not  enlist  for  $6  or  $7  a  month  while  $13  is 
the  regular  pay,  and,  moreover,  is  being  realized  by  every  soldier  in  every  other 
department  than  the  Pacific."  In  forwarding  this  letter  to  the  AcUutant-GeneraJ, 
U.  S.  Army,  the  department  commander  remarked  that  the  embarrassments  enu- 
merated in  the  major's  communication  were  common  to  all  the  troops  In  the  depart- 
ment, and  he  therefore  asked  ''the  serious  consideration  of  the  general  in  chief 
and  the  War  De^rtment  to  this  subject.''  Some  months  later  (August  18, 1863) 
Gen.  Alvord,  while  reporting  to  the  department  commander  the  location  of  a  new 
military  post  at  Fort  JSoise,  refeired  to  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  garrison 
charged  with  the  duty  of  establishing  it  as  follows : 

^Stnub  difflcnltv  is  experienced  in  building  the  post  in  eonseqoenoe  of  the  low 
rates  of  legal-tender  notes.  In  that  country  they  bear  merely  nominal  value.  The 
depreciation  of  the  Government  correnc^  not  only  embarrasses  the  Qnartermaster's 
Department,  but  also  tends  greatly  to  disaffect  the  men.  The  difierences  between 
their  pay  and  the  promises  held  out  by  the  richest  mines,  perhaps,  on  the  coast,  the 
proximity  of  whicn  makes  them  all  the  more  tempting,  is  so  great  that  many  deser- 
tions ooeuT.'^    (Senate  Ex.  Doc.  70,  Fifkieth  Congress,  second  session,  p.  188.) 

About  the  same  time  (September  1, 1863)  the  adjutant-general  of  the  State  com- 
plained <df  tiie  inade<^uacy  of  the  soldiers'  pay,  resulting  from  the  depreciation  of 
the  paper  currency  with  which  they  were  paid.  Beferring  to  the  fact  tnat  after  the 
expiration  of  ei^ht  months  from  the  date  of  the  requisition  of  the  United  States 
military  authorities  for  6  additional  companies  for  the  First  Oregon  Cavalry  but  1 
had  been  raised,  he  said : 

''  And  yet  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  for  the  want  of  patriotism  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Oregon,  but  from  other  causes,  partly  from  the  deficiency  in 
the  pay  of  the  volunteer  m  comparison  with  tlie  wages  given  in  the  civil  pursuits 
of  life,  as  well  as  with  the  nature  of  the  currency  with  which  they  are  paid,  the 
depreciation  of  which  renders  it  hardly  possible  £or  the  soldier  to  enlist  &om  any 
other  motive  save  pure  natriotism.  Ana  I  would  here  suggest  that  the  attention  of 
our  legislature  be  called  to  this  defect,  and  that  additional  pay,  either  in  land, 
money,  or  something  else,  be  allowed  to  those  who  have  volunteered.  Justice 
demands  that  this  should  be  done," 

In  enacting  the  relief  law  of  October  24, 1864,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  legis- 
lature was  largely  infiuenced  by  the  following  statements  and  recommendations  of 
the  governor,  contained  in  his  annual  message,  dated  September  15, 1864 : 

"  The  Snake  and  other  tribes  of  Indians  in  eastern  Oregon  have  been  hostile  and 
oonstantly  committing  depredations.    The  regiment  has  spent  two  summeiB  on  the 
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plains,  filrnishing  protection  to  tlie  immigration  and  to  the  trade  and  travel  in  that 
region  of  the  country.  Dnring  the  past  snmmer  the  regiment  has  traveled  over 
lySX)  miles,  and  the  officers  and  men  are  still  ont  on  dnty.  The  officers  and  moet^  if 
not  all,  the  men  joined  the  regiment  throngh  patriotic  motives,  and,  while  some  of 
the  time  they  have  heen  traveling  over  rich  gold  fields,  where  laborers'  wajzes  an 
from  $3  to  $5  per  day,  there  have  been  very  few  desertions,  and  that,  too,  whue  they 
were  being  paid  in  depreciated  cnrrency,  making  their  wages  only  about  $5  per  month. 
A  great  many  of  these  men  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  keeping  open  the  lines  of 
travel,  protecting  mining  districts  and  merchants  and  traders.  The  benefit  of  their 
service  thus  inures  to  the  benefit  of  others,  who  should  help  these  faithful  soldiers 
in  bearing  these  burdens.  Oregon,  in  proportion  to  her  population  and  wealth,  has 
paid  far  less  than  other  States  for  military  purposes.  California  pays  her  volunteers 
$5  per  month  extra  in  coin.  It  would  be  but  an  act  of  simple  justice  for  this  State 
to  make  good  to  the  members  of  this  regiment  their  losses  by  depreciated  currency." 
(P.  87,  Statement  for  Senate  Military  Committee.) 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  while  the  officers  and  men  who  became  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  law  had  been  paid  in  a  depreciated  currency,  which  in  Oregon  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  purcliasiug  power  it  had  in  the  East, 
the  Qovemment  provided  them  with  clothing^  subsistence,  shelter,  and  all  their  abso- 
lutely necessary  wants.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  borne  iu  mind  that  the  legis- 
lature must  have  been  aware  of  the  fact  noted,  and  that  it  granted  the  extra  oom- 
Sensation  from  a  sense  of  justice  and  without  any  purpose  calculated  to  benefit  the 
tate  at  large,  such  as  might  be  reasonably  inferred  from  the  granting  of  bonntieB 
to  men  ''who  should  hereafter  enlist."  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  terms 
of  the  Oregon  volunteers  were  drawing  to  a  close  and  the  benefits  of  the  law  were 
restricted  u>  the  volunteers  **  raised,"  and  did  not  therefore  indude  those  "  to  be 
raised." 

It  is  very  material  to  here  call  attention  to  certain  important  facts, 
to  wit,  that  subsequent  to  the  dates  when  these  three  States,  through 
appropriate  legislation  enacted  therefor  by  their  respective  legislatures, 
provided  for  the  aforesaid  extra  pay  to  their  own  volunteers.  Congress 
on  June  20, 1864,  increased  by  one-third  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
regular  Army  of  the  CTnited  States,  to  begin  on  May  1. 1864,  and  to 
continue  during  the  rebellion  (the  close  of  which,  as  proclaimea  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  August  20, 1866  (13  U.  S.  Stats^ 
144, 145). 

!N^ay,  more,  Congress  on  March  2, 1867,  as  to  the  soldiers,  extended 
said  act  for  three  years  from  August  20, 1866,  and  at  the  same  time,  as 
to  the  officers  of  the  regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  increased  their 
pay  by  one-third  for  two  years  from  July  1, 1866.  (14  U.  8.  Stats., 
422, 423.) 

Kay,  still  more,  in  this  act  of  June  20, 1864,  Congress  provided  for 
the  payment  of  bounties  (or  constructive  mileage)  to  such  soldiers  as 
should  reenlist,  as  therein  recited,  and  which  bounties  had  theretofore 
been  denied  payment  by  Second  Comptroller  Brodhead  under  his  afore- 
said decisions  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Kay,  even  still  more,  on  March  2, 1867  ri4  U.  S.  Stats.,  487),  Congress 
provided  for  the  payment  of  mileage  to  tne  California  and  Kevada  vol- 
unteers from  the  places  of  their  discharge  in  Few  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Utah,  etc.,  to  tiie  places  of  their  enlistment,  etc. 

So  therefore  it  fully  appears  that  Congress  finally,  though  tardily, 
enacted  for  the  regular  Army  of  the  United  States  the  identical  pro- 
visions which  these  three  States  prior  thereto  felt  called  upon  to  enact 
for  their  own  volunteers,  the  propriety  of  which  legislation  by  said 
States  has  never  been  questioned,  and  the  timeliness  of  which  served 
only  to  measure  the  patriotism  which  inspired  such  legislation  in  aid 
of  the  "common  defense." 

But  in  the  meanwhile  the  aforesaid  legislation  of  these  three  States 
had  been  duly  set  in  motion  and  was  actively  running  in  full  force  and 
effect  at  the  dates  of  the  aforesaid  legislation  of  Congress,  and  the  stat- 
utory obligations  of  said  States  to  their  own  volunteers  in  good  £Aith 
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had  to  be  fully  met  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  intention 
of  their  enactment. 

These  war  claims  of  these  three  States  are  not  therefore  to  be  weighed 
in  scales  of  refined  technicality. 

These  State  war  claims  are  not  private  claims,  bat  are  public  claims 
presented  to  Congress  by  three  States  of  the  Union  in  their  corporate 
and  political  capacities,  and  are  entitled  to  its  highest  possible  consid- 
eration, because  of  the  fact  they  are  State  claims  for  the  reimbursement 
of  cash  actually  paid  by  these  three  States^  as  the  ^^  costs j  charges,  and 
expenses^  in  aiding  th.  United  States^  at  their  own  solicitation^  to  main- 
tain the  ^^  common  defense^  on  the  Pacific  co€Lst  during  a  period  of  active 
war. 

Not  only  this,  but  said  cash  so  by  them  expended  had  to  be  and  was 
hired  by  these  three  States  by  the  sale  of  their  State  interest-bearing  bondSy 
supported  only  by  their  oxen  State  credit. 

In  order  to  resort  to  measures  so  extraordinary,  the  legislatures  of 
these  three  States  were  compelled  to  avail  themselves  of  those  pro- 
visions of  their  State  constitutions  that  contemplated  extraordinary 
emergencies  In  public  affairs,  and  which  demanded  extraordinary 
exx)enditures  of  money,  in  excess  of  the  maximum  limit  provided  for 
a  condition  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  which  extraordinary  expendi- 
tures these  three  States  felt  justified  in  making  in  view  of  a  state  of 
actual  war  against  the  Union  and  of  the  obligation  of  the  United  States 
to  indemnify  and  reimburse  them  for  such  expenditures  as  had  been  so 
guaranteed  by  Congress  in  its  aforesaid  legislation. 

It  is  respectfiilly  submitted  that  the  aforesaid  legislation  of  Con- 
gress and  proceedings  had  by  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  therewith,  so  fully  executed  in  good  faith  by  these 
three  Pacific  coast  States,  constituted  and  are  statutory  contracts  which 
contemplate  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  wholly 
indemnify  these  three  States  by  fully  reimbursing  them  the  money 
they  so  advanced  and  expended  in  good  faith  to  aid  the  United  States 
to  maintain  the  ^^  common  defense,"  and  so  hired  by  said  States  by  the 
sale  of  their  State  interest-bearing  bonds. 

At  the  dates  when  the  United  States  made  the  aforesaid  caUs  or  requi- 
sitions for  these  18,715  volunteer  troops  there  was  no  money  in  State 
treasuries  of  these  three  States  which  was  not  specifically  appropriated 
to  meet  their  fixed  and  necessary  current  expenses,  and  hence,  not  hav- 
ing any  money  with  which  to  defray  the  "  costs,  charges,  and  expenses" 
of  furnishing  said  volunteer  troops  for  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  they  were  compelled  to  raise  money  by  hiring  the  samcj  and  to  do 
this  they  were  compelled  to  sell  at  not  less  than  par  their  State  interest- 
bearing  war  bonds,  principal  and  interest  of  which  were  paid  in  gold  coin 
from  money  raised  by  taxation  most  extraordinary,  levied  upon  the  inhab- 
itants of  these  three  States, 

These  statutory  enactments  of  Congress,  supplemented  by  these  stat- 
utory enactments  of  the  legislatures  of  these  three  States,  constitute 
and  are  the  highest  and  most  solemn  form  of  governmental  contracts, 
and  are  to  be  construed  in  all  cases,  not  as  mere  legislative  enactments, 
but  as  contracts  binding  upon  all  parties  thereto— in  this  case  the 
United  States  and  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada. 

Huidecooper's  Lessee  v.  Douglas,  3  Cranch  R.,  1; 

1  Peters'  Condensed  Rep.,  446; 

State  Bank  v.  Knoop,  16  How.,  369; 

Oorbin  v.  Board  of  County  Comrs.,  1  McOrary,  5221 ; 
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Sinking  Fund  Cases,  99  U.  S.  B.,  700; 
Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Granch,  87; 
Kew  Jersey  v.  Wilson,  7  Granch,  166; 
Dartmouth  Gollege  Gase,  4  Wheaton,  518; 
Keith  V.  Glark,  97  V.  S.  B.,  454. 

It  was  impossible  for  these  States  to|raise,  enlist,  organize,  equip,  and 
muster  volunteer  troops  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States 
without  the  immediate  expenditure  of  cashj  and  they  could  not  expend 
cash  which  they  did  not  have,  and  hence  they  were  forced  to  hire  ca^h 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  hired  anything  else,  to  wit,  by  paying  for 
the  use  of  such  hire,  to  wit,  interest  on  the  principal  so  by  them  hired. 

In  construing  the  aforesaid  legislation  the  circumstances-uTider  which 
the  same  was  enacted  are  to  be  and  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  this  case  the  emergencies  were  not  only  great,  but  extraordinary 
and  imminent,  not  admitting  in  the  least  of  any  delay.  The  life  of  the 
nation  was  in  peril;  volunteer  troops  were  imperatively  demanded;  offi- 
cial requisitions  thereibr  had  to  be  promptly  obeyed ;  the  Federal  treas- 
ury was  wholly  empty;  the  State  treasuries  of  these  three  States  were 
equally  empty,  whatever  money  being  on  deposit  therein  having  been 
appropriated  and  set  apart  for  specific  purposes,  so  that  no  part  thereof 
could  be  constitutionally  used  for  any  other  object  whatsoever. 

It  was  under  circumstances  like  these  that  the  Federal  Government 
besought  these  three  States  to  send  them  18,715  volunteer  troops,  and 
in  substance  promised:  «'We  will  wholly  indemnify  and  ftdly  reim- 
burse you  for  all  proper  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incurred  in  our 
behalf  therein,"  etc. 

All  these  things  were  matters  of  public  contemporaneous  history, 
and  were  contained  in  the  constitutions  and  State  statutes  of  these 
three  States,  and  presumably  were  well  known  to  Congress  at  the  dates 
when  it  enacted  the  aforesaid  acts  and  adopted  the  aforesaid  resolu- 
tions, and  Gongress  must  necessarily  have  contemplated  that  these 
three  States,  if  they  had  not  the  casli,  would  necessarily  make  use  of 
their  credits,  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  the  cash  with  which 
to  immediately  provide  for  raising  said  volunteer  troops  for  the  "  com- 
mon defense,"  and  that  whatever  sums  of  money  might  be  paid  out  by 
these  States  (both  principal  and  interest  paid  for  the  use  of  said  prin- 
cipal) would  be  necessarily  reimbursed  them  by  the  United  States. 

The  mere  title  of  the  aforesaid  act  of  Gongress  of  July  27,  1861,  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  declare  the  intent  of  Gongress  in  these  premises,  to 
wit:  "An  act  to  indemnify  the  States  (in  this  case  of  Galifornia,  Ore- 
gon, and  Nevada)  for  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  defense  of  the 
United  States,"  both  before  and  after  July  27, 1861. 

To  indemnify  these  States  was  and  is  "  to  save  them  harmless,  to 
secure  them  against  any  future  loss  or  damage,  to  fully  make  up  to 
them  for  all  that  is  past,  to  make  good  all  expenditures,  to  fully  reim- 
burse them  for  all  proper  ^  costs,  charges,  and  expenses'  incurred  by 
them  in  furnishing  said  18,716  volunteer  troops."    (Webster  et  aU.) 

The  objects  of  this  legislation  by  Gongress  will  therefore  not  be 
wholly  satisfied  by  a  partial  reimbursement  to  these  States  of  these 
expenses  so  by  them  incurred,  but  the  intention  of  Gongress  will  be 

Sroperly  and  wholly  satisfied  only  by  the  full  reimbursement  to  these 
tates  of  the  total  principal  of  the  cash  by  them  hired,  and  the  interest 
paid  by  them  for  the  hu-e  of  the  cash  (principal)  expended  by  them,  at 
the  request  of  the  General  Government,  to  aid  the  United  States  to 
maintain  the  ^^ common  defense"  on  the  Pacific  coast  daring  the 
rebellion. 
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*^Tbe  costs,  charges,  and  expenses"  contemplated  by  the  aforesaid 
act  of  July  27, 1861,  was  the  money  which  theretofore  had  been,  or 
which  thereafter  might  be  ^<  daly  expend^,  actaally  laid  out,  in  fact 
consumed  by  using,  or  the  disbursements  made,  outlays  paid,  a^ 
charges  met,  as  the  proper  expenses  of  war"  by  said  three  States. 
(Webster  et  als,) 

Sullivan  v.  Triumph  Mining  Gomx>any,  SO  Gal.,  450; 
Foster  v.  Goddard,  1  Oliflf.,  168; 

1  Black,  506 ; 

Dashiel  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  of  Baltimore,  46  Md.,  615; 
Dunwoodie  v.  The  United  States,  22  G.  of  Gls.  R.,  269. 

There  is  another  familiar  rule  of  statutory  construction  which  should 
be  observed  in  the  application  of  this  act  of  July  27,  1861,  and  it  is, 
that  <<  what  is  implied  in  a  statute  is  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  what  is 
expressed."    (United  States  v.  Babbitt,  1  Black,  55,  61.) 

And  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  that  respect  has  been  quoted  with 
great  emphasis  in  many  subsequent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Gourt  of 
the  United  States. 

Gelpcke  v.  City  of  Dubuque,  1  Wall.,  221} 
Groxall  v.  Sherrard,  5  id.,  228; 
Telegraph  Gompany  v.  Eiser,  19  id.y  427; 
United  States  v.  Hodson,  10  id.,  406; 
Buckley  v.  United  States,  19  id.,  40. 

The  United  States  have  universally  reimbursed  all  sums  of  money 
actually  expended  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Federal  Government, 
not  only  principal,  but  also  interest  paid  for  the  hire  of  any  principal, 
used  for  such  parpoaes. 

In  this  ease  reimbursement  is  asked  for  interest,  not  upon  any  claim 
which  these  three  States  have  against  the  United  States,  but  as  a  part 
of  the  '*  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  "  incurred  and  actually  paid  out, 
for  which,  it  is  respectfully  submitted,  full  reimbursement  should  be 
made  by  the  United  States  to  these  three  States. 

6  U.  S.  Stats.,  139,  April  18,  1814; 

3  U.  S.  Stata.,  422,  April  9, 1819; 

3  U.  S.  Stats.,  560,  April  11,  1820; 

5  U.  S.  Stats.,  522,  August  23,  1842; 

5  U.  S.  Stats.,  578,  August  31, 1842; 

6  U.  S.  Stats.,  628,  March  3, 1843; 
6  U.  S.  Stats.,  716,  April  30, 1834; 
6  U.  S.  Stats.,  797,  March  1, 1845; 

9  U.  S.  Stats.,  571,  February  27, 1851; 

2  Gomptroller's  decision,  vol.  15,  p.  137,  office  records,  holding 
to  the  efi'ect  tha^  interest,  when  paid  by  a  State  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  United  States,  becomes  a  ])art  of  the  princi- 
pal debt  of  the  United  States  due  to  such  State  and  constitutes 
a  just  and  legal  claim  of  such  State  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  much  so  as  the  principal  itself; 

1  Opinion  of  the  U.  S.  Attorney-General,  542,  666; 

2  Opinion  of  the  U.  S.  Attorney-General,  811; 

5  Opinion  of  the  U.  S.  Attorney-General,  71, 108,  463. 
Congress  is  presumed  to  have  enacted  the  aforesaid  legislation  with 
a  full  knowledge  not  only  of  its  own  aforesaid  acts  but  also  of  the 
aforesaid  decisions  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  United  States 
in  reference  to  the  construction  and  ap])lication  of  similar  legislation 
theretofore  duly  enacted  by  Congress ;  and  if  there  existed  any  ambiguity 
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or  doabt  fwhich  is  denied  in  the  premises)  with  reference  to  the  trae 
constmction  of  such  legislation  by  Congress,  then  such  prior  decisions 
and  opinions  of  the  proper  Execatiye  Departments  of  the  United  States 
upon  snch  similar  statutes  should  have  a  controlling  weight,  and  said 
laws  should  be  construed  in  harmony  with  such  decisions  and  opinions. 

U.  S.  V.  Moore,  96  U.  S.  E.,  76(M»} 
F.  S.  V.  Pugh,  99  U.  S.,  265-269; 
Hahn  v.  U,  S.,  107  U.  S.  B.,  402-406; 
Browii  V.  U.  S.,  113  U.  S.  E.,  5^: 
U.  8.  V.  Philbrick,  120  U.  S.  E.,  62; 
U,  8.  V.  HiU,  120  IT.  8.  E.,  169. 

The  departmental  construction  and  opinions  of  similar  laws  of  Con- 
gress become  part  of  these  laws,  as  much  so  as  if  they  had  been  expressly 
incorporated  therein,  and  should  be  duly  respected  and  adopted  by  Con- 
gress as  is  invariably  done  by  the  courts  of  the  country. 

The  United  States  are  liable  for  the  reimbursement  for  the  ^^  costs, 
charges,  and  expenses"  upon  which  these  claims  of  these  three  States 
are  founded,  because  the  same  were  duly  made  and  incurred  at  the 
request  and  solicitation  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  ^<  common 
defense;"  on  the  Pacific  coast  while  the  United  States  were  engaged  in 
actual  war,  and  hence  these  States  in  so  making  said  expenditures  were 
acting  in  fact  as  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  view  of  the  emergencies  amid  which,  from  1861  to  1866,  the  Federal 
Government  was  placed,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  these  States 
found  themselves,  it  must  be  admitted  that  '^the  costs,  charges,  and 
expenses"  for  which  reimbursement  is  now  claimed  were  not  only  nec- 
essary, but  it  has  never  been  at  any  time,  by  any  person,  or  at  any 
place,  suggested  that  these  three  States  could  in  any  other  manner  have 
responded  to  the  frequent  calls  and  urgent  demands  of  the  United 
States,  except  by  doing  that  which  in  go^  faith  they  promptly  did,  to 
wit,  hire  money  and  pay  interest  for  such  hire,  implicitly  relying  upon 
the  good  faith,  equity,  and  the  public  conscience  of  the  United  States 
and  upon  the  highest  order  of  obligation  imx)osed  upon  and  now  rest- 
ing upon  the  United  States  to  wholly  indemnify  and  fully  reimburse 
the  same. 

These  three  States  have  not  heretofore  asked  and  do  not  now  seek 
to  recover  any  principal  or  any  interest  whi(;h  they  did  not  actually 
pay  out  of  moneys  by  them  hired,  with  which  to  meet  "  the  costs, 
charges,  and  expenses"  of  raising,  organizing,  equipping,  and  furnish- 
ing, etc.,  18,715  volunteer  troops,  for  the  military  service  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  all  of  which  troops  were 
continuously  engaged  and  employed  in  the  field,  from  1861  to  1866, 
inclusive,  serving  as  far  south  as  Arizona  and  as  far  north  as  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Washington,  and  as  far  east  as  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

The  State  interest-bearing  war  bonds  of  these  three  States  were  not 
authorized  to  be  issued  or  sold  and  were  not  issued  and  sold,  nor  the 
cash  represented  thereby  was  not  hired,  and  the  interest  paid  for  such 
hire  was  not  paid  to  relieve  their  own  people,  but  all  of  the  same  were 
done  by  these  States  to  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  do  through 
their  credit  that  which  the  United  States  did  not  do,  and  seemingly 
could  not  then  otherwise  do,  to  wit:  to  immediately  put  in  the  field 
18,715  volunteer  troops,  fully  equipped  and  prepared  for  military 
service  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States,  were  immediately 
needed  to  maintain  the  "common  defense"  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
to  serve  as  aforesaid  during  the  period  of  the  rebellion. 
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The  principle  oontended  for  in  these  cases  does  not  go  even  as  fiebr  as 
Congress  itself  has  heretofore  gone  in  snndry  cases,  at  sundry  times, 
beginning  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment because  these  claims  are  for  the  reimbursement  only  of  such 
cash  as  these  three  States  actually  hired  and  expended  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Federal  Government,  during  a  period  of  active  war,  and 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  United  States,  while  Congress  has  at  times 
not  only  authorized  the  reimbursement  of  the  principal,  but  has  also 
authorized  the  payment  of  interest,  for  the  use  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, of  money,  up  to  the  dates  when  same  was  actually  repaid  by  the 
United  States.  ' 

As  late  as  March  7, 1892,  the  War  Claims  Committee,  in  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  haying  this  subject-matter  under  examination, 
made  a  unanimous  report  to  the  House,  to  wit:  House  Beport  No.  555, 
Fifty-second  Congress,  first  session,  to  accompany  H.  B.  4566,  which 
report  is  as  follows,  to  wit: 

[House  Beport,  No.  656;  Fifty-Seoond  Coogrese,  flret  Metion.] 
ICaboh  7,  isn.— Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SioNSy  of  Eentaeky,  firom  the  Committee  on  War  ClaimSi  submitted  the  fol* 
lowing  report  (to  accompany  H.  R.  4566) : 

The  Committee  on  War  Claims,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  B.  4566)  to 
Teimbnrse  the  several  States  for  interest  on  moneys  expended  by  them  on  account  of 
raising  troops,  etc.,  submit  the  following  report: 

The  facts  out  of  which  this  bill  for  relief  arises  will  be  found  stated  in  a  report 
made  by  this  committee  to  the  House  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  which  is  appended  as 
a  part  of  this  report. 

Your  committee  concur  in  the  conclusions  stated  in  that  rejiort  and  recommend 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 


[Honae  Beport  No.  809,  Fiftieth  Congress,  first  seseion.] 

The  Committee  on  War  Claims,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  rH.B.1474)  to 
reimburse  the  several  States  for  interest  on  moneys  expended  by  them  on  account  of 
raising  troops  employed  in  aiding  the  United  States  in  suppressing  the  late  insur- 
rection agaiust  the  United  States,  beg  leave  to  report  the  same  back  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  do  pass. 

This  recommendation  is  founded  upon  the  precedents  which  Congress  has  hereto- 
fore established  of  paying  interest  on  moneys  advanced  by  States  on  account  of  the 
war  of  1812;  also,  Indian  wars  of  1835,  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  and  the  northeast 
frontier  of  the  State  of  Maine,  as  evidenced  by  the  following  acts  of  Congress : 

To  reimburse  Virginia,  act  of  March  3,  1825,  Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  4,  132. 

To  reimburse  Maryland,  act  of  May  13,  1826,  Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  4,  p.  161. 

To  reimburse  city  of  Baltimore,  act  of  May  20,  12:$26,  Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  4,  p.  177* 

To  reimburse  Delaware,  act  of  May  20,  1826,  Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  4,  p.  175. 

To  reimburse  New  York,  act  of  May  22,  1826,  Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  4,  pp.  192,  193. 

To  reimburse  Pennsylvania,  act  of  March  3,  1827,  Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  4,  pp.  240, 
241. 

To  reimburse  South  Carolina,  act  of  March  22,  1832,  Stat,  at  Large,vol.  4,  p.  499. 

To  reimburse  Alabama,  act  of  January  26, 1849,  Stat,  at  Large,  vol  6,  p.  344. 

To  reimburse  Georgia,  act  of  March  3,  1851,  Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  6,  p.  646. 

To  reimburse  Maine,  act  of  March  3, 1851,  Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  6,  p.  626. 

To  reimburse  New  Hampshire,  act  of  January  27,  1852,  Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  10, 
pp.  1,  2. 

To  reimburse  Massachusetts,  act  of  July  8,  1870,  Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  16,  pp.  197, 
198. 

The  President,  by  authority  of  Congress,  called  upon  the  governors  of  the  States 
of  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Indiana,  lUinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Oregon,  and  California  to  furnish  volunteers  and  \nili.\A3k 
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troops  to  aid  the  United  States  in  snppiesBing  the  late  insuiTcction  against  it,  and 
these  States  expended  Tarioas  sums  of  money,  which  wece  advanced  to  the  Govern- 
ment, in  enrolling,  equipping,  snbBisting,  clothincr,  supplying,  arming,  pay  in;;,  and 
transporting  regiments  and  companies  employed  by  the  Government  in  suppressing 
the  late  insurrection,  and  it  matters  not  to  the  Government  from  what  sonroes  these 
States  obtained  the  moneys  advanced  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  GoTemment, 
tfaey  are  equally  and  iustly  entitled  to  be  paid  interest  on  such  advaneea  from  the 
time  they  presented  their  claims  to  the  Government  for  payment  to  l^e  time  when 
the  same  were  refunded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

These  States  incurred  heavy  obligations  of  indebtedness  on  aceount  of  raistnfr 
these  troops,  on  which  they  paid  interest^  and  many  of  them  are  still  paying  interest 
on  their  bonded  indebtedness. 

As  the  Government  had  the  use  and  benefit  of  these  advances  made  by  thetM 
States,  above  mentioned,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  greatly  needed,  and  added 
largely  to  the  maintaining  of  the  credit  of  the  Government,  it  is  deemed  by  your 
eommittee  but  equitable  and  Just  that  interest  should  be  allowed  equally  to  all  the 
States  on  moneys  advanced  by  them  to  aid  the  Government  in  furnishing  troops. 

The  same  rule  has  been  observed  in  the  cases  of  several  States  which 
advanced  money  for  the  "common  defense,"  in  suppressing:  Indian  and 
other  wars,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Georgia,  act  March  3,  1879  (20  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  3S5);  Washington  Territory,  act 
March  3,  1869  (11  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  429) ;  New  Hampshire,  aet  January  27, 1852  (10  Stat 
at  L.,  p.  1) ;  California,  act  of  August  5, 1854  (10  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  582) ;  California,  aet 
August  IS,  1856  (11  SUt.  at  L.,  p.  91) ;  California,  act  June  23, 1860  (12  Stat,  at 
L.,  p.  104) ;  California,  act  July  ^5,  1868  (15  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  175) ;  CaUfomia,  acl 
March  3,  1881  (21  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  510) ;  and  in  aid  of  the  Mexican  war  (see  statute  of 
June  2, 1848). 
Attorney- General  Wirt,  in  his  opinion  on  an  analogous  case,  saya: 
*'  The  expenditure  thus  inrurre<l  forms  a  debt  against  the  United  States  which 
they  are  hound  to  reimburse.  If  the  expenditures  made  for  such  purpose  are  sup- 
plied from  the  treasury  of  the  State,  the  Unite<l  States  reimburse  the  principal 
without  iuterest;  but  if,  being  imable  itself,  from  the  condition  of  its  own  finances, 
to  meet  the  emergency,  such  State  has  been  obliged  to  borrow  mone^  for  the  pur- 

Sose,  and  thus  to  incur  a  debt  on  which  she  herself  has  had  to  pay  interest,  such 
ebt  is  essentially  a  debt  due  by  the  United  States,  and  both  the  pxincipai  and 
interest  are  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States.  {See  Opinions  of  Attorneys-General, 
voLl,  p.  174.)" 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  precedent  for  the  payment  of  interest, 
under  the  rule  adopted  for  the  settlement  of  claims  of  war  of  1812-15 
and  Indian  wars  above  cited,  is  well  established. 

These  State  war  claims  of  these  three  States  rest,  therefore,  npoii  a 
basis  well  foanded,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  political  relations  existing 
between  these  States  and  the  United  States  under  the  circumstances 
herein  recited,  entitle  their  petition  to  Congress  for  payment  to  prompt 
and  just  consideration. 

These  States  have  not  been  importunate  in  repeating  their  demands, 
but  at  all  times  have  had  a  due  regard  for  the  fiscal  condition  of  the 
Federal  Treasury.  They  have  been  prompt,  active,  vigilant,  and  ear- 
nest in  the  due  presentation  of  these  State  war  claims  against  the 
United  States,  understating,  if  anything,  rather  than  overstating,  the 
exact  amount  thereof  and  asking  at  all  times  that  they  be  reimbursed 
only  whatever  amount  they  actually  paid  to  aid  the  United  States  in 
maintaining  the  "  common  defense,'^  now  computed  and  report^id  by  the 
head  of  the  War  Department,  under  which  all  these  military  services 
have  been  performed. 

The  States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  JS'evada  have  not  been  guilty 
of  any  laches  or  delays  tending  to  prejudice  their  said  claims. 

Under  proper  legislation  of  Congress,  and  under  an  appropriate  res- 
olution of  the  Senate,  proceedings  to  carefully  investigate  these  claims 
have  been  had,  the  amount  of  each  and  every  necessary  "  cost  charge 
and  expense  "  in  the  case  of  eaeh  of  these  States  has  been  heretofore 
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fully  inquired  into,  exactly  ascertained,  specifically  stated,  and  care- 
fully computed  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War. 

This  branch  of  the  history  of  these  Stote  war  claims  is,  therefore, 
not  embarrassed  by  any  controversy  as  to  the  facts,  leaving  only  to  be 
determined  by  Congress  the  just  measure  of  the  obligations  resting 
upon  the  General  Government  resulting  from  these  facts,  fidly  shown 
in  this  statement  and  recited  in  said  reports  officially  made  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  repeated  in  the  several  reports  made 
to  the  House  and  Senate  by  the  appropriate  committees  of  each. 

The  question,  therefore,  that  naturally  arises  is,  ^'  What  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  under  circumstances  like  these  in  a  case  like  tbisf "  These 
claimants  are  not  private  parties,  but  are  States  of  the  Union,  entitled 
to  indemnities  from  the  Federal  Oovemmentj  who  have  heretofore  relied 
and  do  now  rely  for  reimbursement  ui>on  the  aforesaid  legislation  of 
Congress  and  acts  of  its  highest  officers,  wherein  the  amount  by  them 
expended  for  the  ''common  defense"  has  been  exactly  ascertained  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  duly  reported  to  the  Senate.  These  States 
do  not  ask  for  reimbursement  of  any  money  which  they  did  not  pay  or 
fWly  expend;  but  they  do  ask  that  Congress,  without  further  delay, 
objection,  or  evasion,  may  now  fully  reimburse  them  the  moneys  here- 
tofore by  them  fully  paid  in  gold  coin  and  appropriated  and  expended 
in  good  faith  in  aiding  the  U  nited  States,  at  their  own  solicitation,  to 
maintain  the  ''  common  defense,"  and  expended  too,  by  these  States 
when  the  United  States  seemingly  were  unable  to  pay  the  same. 

Other  States  of  the  Union  have  been  reimbursed  sums  of  money 
which  they  in  good  faith  expended  during  the  rebellion  in  aid  of  the 
'<  common  defense,"  and  in  amounts  aggregating  (up  to  March  5, 1892) 
the  sum  of  $44,725,072.38,  as  shown  by  the  subjoined  correspondence 
and  table,  prepared  in  the  Treasury  Department,  on  account  of 
expenses  incurred  by  the  States  therein  named  during  the  war  of  the 
rebellion. 

This  table  contains  the  names  of  every  State  loyal  dwring  the  rebel- 
lion except  the  States  of  Californiay  Oregon^  and  Nevada.  This  corre- 
8i>ondence  and  table  are  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Tbeasukt  Department,  Maroh  £1, 1892. 

Hon.  WnxiAM  M.  Stewart^  U.  S.  Senate: 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  commnnication  of  the  9th  instant,  1  haye  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit herewith  a  statement  of  the  amounts  reimbursed  the  several  States  for  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  as 
prepared  in  the  offices  of  the  Second  and  Third  Auditors  of  the  Treasury,  together 
witn  accompanying  reports  of  said  officers. 
BespectfnUy  yours, 

L.  Crounse, 
A8ai8tant  Secretary, 

Treasury  Department, 
Second  Aitditor'a  Office,  March  21, 1893, 

BespectfbUy  returned  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the 
report  that  the  amounts  allowed  through  this  office,  as  reimbursment  to  States  for 
expenses  in  behalf  of  the  United  Stat^  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  are  set 
jforth  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  Ko.  11,  Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session. 
No  additional  idlowances  have  been  made. 

J.  H.  Franklin, 
Acting  Auditor, 
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T&KASUBT  Department,  Office  of  the  Third  Auditor, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  15, 1892, 

Hon.  Charles  FosTSRy  Swrtiary  of  the  Troa9ury: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  retam  the  oommanication  addressed  to  yon  by  Hon. 
William  M.  Stewart^  U.  S.  Senate,  on  the  9th  instant,  respecting  allowances  to  tha 
several  States  for  reimbnrsements  of  the  expenses  of  raising  troops  for  the  United 
States  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

The  tabular  statement  inclosed  by  him  (agg^gating  $44,137,590.34^  is  taken  from 
a  *'  Recapitulation,''  on  page  63  of  Senate  Ex.  Doe.  No.  11,  Fifty-first  Congress,  first 
session.  It  included  Jointly  allowances  as  shown  by  the  records  of  this  office  and 
as  reported  by  the  Second  Auditor  firom  his  records. 

So  far  as  the  data  came  firom  this  office,  it  is  correct;  bat  some  farther  allowaneei 
have  since  been  made  through  this  office,  as  shown  by  the  tabular  statement  herewitL 
But  I  perceiTe  that  by  oversight  a  sum  of  $485  paid  to  Nebraska  was  incladed 
therein,  which  sum  was  not  for  raising  troops  for  the  United  States,  but  wii 
expenses  in  suppressing  Indian  hostilities.    I  now  drop  out  that  item. 

So  far  as  the  data  came  from  the  records  of  the  Second  Auditor  I  presame  it  to  be 
correct,  but  can  not  so  certify;  nor  can  I  state  officially  whether  any  farther  allow- 
ances have  since  been  made  through  his  office. 
BespeotfoUy  yoois, 

A.  W.  Shaw, 
Acting  AniUor, 


Staiemmi  aeeompamykig  Third  Auditor's  lettor  to  the  Seoretarg  of  iho  TVoasuru,  daUi 

March  IS,  1899. 


Allovanoei  by  Third  A.aditoir. 


Conneetioat. .....••••.•. 

Masnaohiuetts 

Rhode  Island 

Maine 

Xew  Hampahtre 

Vurinont 

New  York 

Now  Jeraey  •.....• 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Wisoonain  ...••• 

Iowa 

lUhiois 

Indiana 

Minnesota 

Colorado 

Missouri 

Michigan 

Delaware 

Maryland 

"Virginia 

West  Virginia 

K^itnoky • 

Total 


As  reported  in 

Senate  Bx. 
Doc.  No.  1438« 
Fortieth  Con- 
greaa,  eeoond 
■eaaion,  p.  67. 


IS. 
8. 

1. 


3, 
1, 
8, 
8, 

1, 
1, 
3, 
2, 


7. 


8, 


006.050.40 
600.488.07 
723. 590. 16 
027,185.00 
076.081.92 
832, 557. 40 
057,906.08 
420, 167. 35 
204,636.24 
245,319.58 
035.059.17 
039. 759. 45 
080, 442. 51 
668, 529. 78 

70,798.45 
384. 138. 15 

55, 1!38. 84 
580.421.43 
844, 262. 53 

31, 988.  96 
133, 140. 99 

48, 469. 97 
471,063.94 
504,466.57 


42.092,668.80 


Allowancea 

made  since 

saidliat. 


Total  allow- 
ancea by  Third 
Auditor. 


10,014.88 
801.188.28 


448.00 
476.66 


♦102,737.82 

6,648.45 

14,390.04 

71,348.20 

24,102.86 

8,705.35 

1.532.02 


462.45 
2,298.21 


996.37 
1,403.16 


3, 140. 65 


47,137.40 


587,067.04 


12.108. 

8,961, 

723, 

1.027, 

076, 

882, 

4.060, 

1.426, 

3,210. 

8,316. 

1,059. 

1.043, 

3.081, 

2,668. 

71, 

386. 

55, 

7,581. 

845, 

31. 

136, 

48, 

471, 

8,651, 


966. 
616. 

680. 
633. 
658. 

657. 
734. 
716. 
026. 
667. 
162. 
464. 
975. 
529. 
260. 
436. 
238. 
417. 
755. 
988. 
281. 
469. 
063. 
603. 


85 
16 
99 

48 
40 
30 
80 
28 
78 
03 
80 
43 
78 
90 
.T6 
84 
80 
69 
96 
64 
97 
94 
07 


42,680,655.03 


Allowancea  by 
Second  Audi- 
tor as  reported 
In  Senate  Bx. 

Doc.  No.  11, 
Pifty-first  Con- 
gress, first  aea- 

sion,  p.  68. 


$7,008.88 


450.00 


108,938.52 

96.850.44 

667, 074.  36 


Total  alleir- 
np  to 


1, 073.  208.  ."51 
276.  75 


2,044,416.45 


«S.lQt.M5ka 

3,M9,22S.Sr 

73S,53atS 

l,Q27,631tt 

977.008.lt 

832,557.40 

4,259.672.6 

1,523.575.24 

3, 880  lOO  O 

3,316,067.71 

1.059, 161 « 

1.043,461.81 

3, 081,  97a.  4S 

8.74l.73iL9 

71.537.0 

886.43&l« 

65,238.64 

7,581,417.80 

845.755.9 

31.SSS.9S 

13G.2SL64 

48.46819? 

471,063.14 

8,65i,eia.«r 


44,725,072.38 


*  Incladed  in  this  snm  is  an  allowance  of  $16,197.42  to  New  York  not  yet  actually  paid,  bat  npon  tbt 
list  to  be  reported  to  Congress  at  its  present  session,  for  a  deficiency  appropriation.  ^^ 

Sboond  Auditob's  Office,  March  19, 1893  {Mail  Room). 
Tbibd  Audttob's  Office,  March  15,  I89t. 

Many  of  the  important  facts  reported  to  the  Senate  by  its  Committee 
on  Military  Aflfairs,  in  a  statement  in  support  and  explanation  of  Sen- 
ate bUi  No.  3420,  Fiftieth  Congress,  first  session,  which  though  when 
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reported  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  rebellion  war  claims  of  the 
Territory  and  State  of  N"evada,  yet  the  same  apply  with  equal  force 
and  correctness  to  these  similar  rebellion  war  claims  of  the  States  of 
GalLfomia  and  Oregon,  some  of  which,  recited  in  said  statement,  areas 
follows,  to  wit: 

RSSULTd  OF  THE  FOREGOING  LEGISLATION  BT  NET  ADA. 

By  these  legiBlative  enaotmeuts  of  Nevada  snbstaiitial  and  effeotaal  aid  was  giyen 
and  guaranteed  by  Nevada,  both  as  a  Territory  and  State,  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  guarding  its  overland  mail  and  emigrant  route  and  the  line  of  the 

f  proposed  transcontinentiQ  railroad,  in  furnishing  troops  during  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
ion,  and  for  suppressing  ludian  hostilities  ana  maintaining  peace  in  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  Mormons,  and  for  the  common  defense,  as  contemplated  in  said  cir- 
cular letter  of  Secretary  Seward,  along  an  exposed,  difficult,  and  hostile  Indian  fron- 
tier, and  then  but  sparsely  populated.  These  enactments  were  fully  known  to  the 
anthorities  of  the  United  States  and  to  Congress ;  they  have  ever  been  acquiesced 
in  and  met  with  the  sanction  and  practical  indorsement  of  the  United  States,  in 
whose  interest  and  for  whose  benefit  they  were  made.  As  a  partial  compensation 
to  these  volunteers  for  this  irregular,  hazardous,  and  exposed  service  in  tlie  moun- 
tains and  on  the  desert  plains,  and  to  aid  them  to  a  small  extent  to  maintain  fami- 
lies dependent  upon  them  for  support,  first  the  Territory  and  afterwards  the  State  of 
Nevada  offered  and  paid  this  small  stipend,  never  suspecting  that  the  United  States 
would  not  promptly  and  willingly  respond  when  asked  to  reimburse  the  same. 
These  citizens  of  Nevada  who  volunteered,  enlisted,  and  did  military  service  for  thi^ 
United  States  were  compelled  in  many  cases  to  abandon  their  employment,  in  which 
their  wages  were  always  lucrative  and  service  continuous,  so  that  nothing  less  than 
the  individual  patriotism  of  these  volunteers  enabled  the  Territory  and  State  of 
Nevada  to  oheerftilly  and  ]promptly  respond  to  every  call  and  requisition  made  upon 
them  foir  troops  by  the  United  States. 

NEVADA'S  DILIGENCE  IN  THESE  PREMISES. 

• 

The  State  of  Nevada  has  not  slept  upon  her  rights  in  any  of  these  premises  nor  been 
cailty  of  any  Jachea;  on  the  contrary,  at  all  proper  times  she  has  respectfhlly  brought 
the  same  to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  memorials  of  her  legislature  and  of  her  State 
anthorities,  and  through  her  representatives  iu  Congress.  On  March  29, 1867,  her 
legislature  first  asked  for  the  payment  of  the  claims  of  the  State  by  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion, which  is  printed  in  the  appendix,  marked  Exhibit  No.  8,  p.  64.  And  again,  on 
February  1,  1869,  the  legislature  of  Nevada  passed  a  memorial  and  Joint  resolution 
renewing  her  grayer  in  wese  premises,  which  is  also  so  printed  in  the  appendix, 
marked  £xhibit  No.  9,  p.  65. 

The  Journals  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  show  that  on  March  10, 1868,  the  writer  of  this 
report  presented  the  first*  mentioned  memorial  and  resolution  to  the  Senate,  accom- 
panied with  an  official  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  olalmB  of  the  State  referred 
to  therein.  These  papers  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Claims,  but  the  records 
£dl  to  show  that  any  action  was  ever  taken  upon  them.  On  May  29  of  the  same  year 
the  writer  of  this  report  introduced  a  joint  resolution  (S.  138}  pro\iding  for  the 
appointment  of  a  board  of  examiners  to  examine  the  claims  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
against  the  United  States,  and  on  June  18  of  the  same  year  the  Committee  on  Claims, 
to  whom  this  Joint  resolution  was  referred,  was  ditoharged  from  its  further  consid- 
eration. The  official  statement  of  the  moneys  expended  by  the  State  of  Nevada  on 
account  of  the  United  States,  and  presented  to  the  Senate  on  March  10, 1868,  can  not 
now  be  found  on  the  files  of  the  Senate. 

On  February  11, 1885,  and  January  26, 1887,  the  legislature  of  Nevada,  renewing  its 
prayer  for  a  reimbursement  of  the  money  by  her  expended  for  the  use  and  beneht  of 
the  United  States,  further  memorialized  Congress,  asking  for  the  settlement  of  her 
daims,  which  are  printed  in  the  appendix  and  marked  Exhibits  Nos.  10  and  11,  pp. 
66  and  66. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Nevada  has  not  demanded  a  bounty  nor  presented  a  claim  affainst  the  United 
States  for  reimbursement  of  any  expenditure  she  did  not  in  good  faith  actually  make 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  made,  too,  only  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  the  aforesaid  appeal  of  Secretary  Seward  to  the  nation,  and  made,  too,  in  con- 
sequence of  said  appeal  and  of  the  subsequent  calls  and  requisitions  made  upon  her 
then  scanty  resources  and  sparse  population,  and  wherein  the  good  faith  of  the 
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United  States  wae  to  be  relied  npon  to  make  to  her  au^ndginj^ly  a  jnst  reimbuTw- 
ment  whenever  the  United  States  foand  itself  in  a  oonditiou  to  redeem  all  its  obli- 
gations. 

Nevada  has  been  diligent  in  making  her  claim  known  to  Congress,  but  she  has  not 
with  an  indeeoroas  speed  demanded  ner  poond  of  fleeh,  bat  has  waited  long  tsA 

Satleutly,  believing  upon  the  principle  that  the  higher  obligations  between  States, 
ke  those  among  men,  are  not  always  "set  down  m  writing,  signed  and  sealed  in 
the  form  of  a  bond,  but  reside  rather  in  honor/'  and  that  the  obligation  of  the  United 
States  due  her  in  this  case  was  as  sacred  as  if  it  had  originally  been  in  the  form  oft 
4-per  cent  U.  S.  bond,  now  being  redeemed  by  the  United  States  at  $1.27  upon  each 
$1  of  this  narticnlar  form  of  its  unpaid  obligations. 

Nevada  nas  not  solicited  any  charity  in  this  case,  but,  on  the  oontrary,  by  nIUDe^ 
ons  petitions  and  memorials  has  respectfully  represented  to  Congieas  "why  the  taxei 
heretofore  levied  upon  her  fieople  and  paid  out  of  her  own  treasury  to  her  rolnnteer 
troojps  in  gold  and  silver  coin  to  aid  the  United  States  at  its  own  solicitation  topro- 
tect  itself  and  maintain  the  general  welfare  should  be  now  returned  to  her  by  the 
General  Government. 

Congress  should  not  foreet  that  during  the  long  period  of  the  nation's  peril  1^ 
eitizens  of  Nevada,  like  tnose  of  Caliibmia  (when  not  engaged  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States)  not  only  guarded  the  principal  gold  and  silTvr 
mines  of  the  country  then  discovered,  and  prevented  them  from  falling  into  the  handi 
of  the  public  enemy,  but  also  worked  them  so  profitably  for  the  general  welfue  ai 
to  enuble  the  United  States  to  make  it  possible  to  resume  specie  payment  and  to 
redeem  its  bonds  at  27  per  cent  above  par,  and  to  repay  all  its  money-lenders  at  • 
hi^h  rate  of  interest,  and  that,  too,  not  in  the  depreciated  currency  with  which  it 
paid  Nevada's  Tolunteer  troops,  but  in  gold  coin  of  standard  value. 

As  these  expenditures  were  honestly  made  by  the  Territory  and  State  of  Nevada, 
your  committee  do  not  think  that,  under  all  the  peculiar  and  exceptional  ciream- 
Btanoes  of  this  case,  the  action  of  the  Territory  and  State  of  Nevada  should  be  bewi 
too  nicely  or  too  hypercritically  by  the  United  States  at  this  late  date.  These 
expenditures  were  all  made  in  perfect  good  faith  and  for  patriotic  puiposes,  and 
secured  effectual  aid  to  the  United  States  which  otherwise  conld  not  have  beea 
obtained  without  a  much  larger  expenditure.  The  State  of  Nevada  in  ffood  faith 
assumed  and  paid  all  the  obligations  of  the  Territory  of  Nevada  to  aid  the  United 
States,  and  issued  and  sold  its  own  bonds  for  their  payment,  upon  w^hich  bonds  it 
has  paid  interest  until  the  present  time.  The  only  question  now  for  oonaideiafeioii 
is,  shaU  the  United  States  in  equal  good  £aith  and  under  all  the  ciroomstaocei 
herein  recited  relieve  the  State  of  Nevada  from  this  obligation,  or  shall  the  United 
States  insist  and  require  it  to  be  paid  by  the  people  of  that  State  alone  f 

In  support  of  that  portion  of  these  State  war  claims,  which  relales 
to  the  indemnity  and  reimbursement  of  the  cash  paid  by  these  three 
States  as  interest  for  the  hire  and  use  of  the  principal  by  them  borrowed, 
with  which  to  defray  the  "costs,  charges,  and  expenses"  of  farniehiBf 
said  18,715  volunteer  troops  there  is  submitted  herewith  and  printed 
in  the  appendix  as  Exhibit  No.  1  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  the  U.  S. 
Court  of  Claims,  rendered  June  8, 1891,  on  the  petition  of  the  State  of 
Kew  York  in  the  cause  in  that  court  entitled  "  The  State  of  New  Yetk 
V.  The  United  States''  (26  U.  S  Court  Claims  Reports,  467^509). 

That  court  in  adjudicating  the  claim  &o  presented  to  it  in  said  peti- 
tion of  that  State  for  interest  actually  paid  out  for  the  hire  and  use  of 
money  by  it  borrowed  and  expended  to  aid  the  United  States  to  maintain 
the  ^^  common  defense,"  rested  its  opinion  and  entered  its  decree  and 
judgment  upon  principles  identical  in  all  respects  with  those  contended 
for  herein,  and  that  decision  being  the  latest  judicial  declaration  and 
announcement  of  the  obligation  of  the  United  States  incurred  under 
circumstances  similar  to  those  herein  recited,  is  entitled  to  the  caretal 
and  respectful  consideration  of  Congress  in  these  premises. 
Respectfully, 

John  Muxlak, 
Of  Counsel  for  C€tUfami€L^  and 
Attorney  for  Oregon  arid  Nevada^  Olmmant  SUUes. 

No.  1310  OONNBOTIOXJT  AyENUE, 

Washingtonj  D.  (7.,  January  4, 1894. 
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OiTY  OP  Washington, 

District  of  Oolumoiaj  S9: 

John  MuUan,  on  first  being  dnly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  now,  and  for 
many  years  last  past  has  been,  of  counsel  for  tlie  State  of  California 
and  attorney  for  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Nevada  in  all  matters  recited 
and  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  statement,  all  of  which  he  has  carefully 
read  and  knows  fully  the  contents  of  all  thereof;  that  all  the  matters 
therein  recited  are  true  of  his  own  personal  knowledge,  except  those 
matters  therein  recited  upon  information  and  belief,  and  as  to  those 
matters  he  believes  the  same  to  be  truej  that  the  United  States  are 
now  justly  indebted  to  the  State  of  OaJifomiain  the  sum  of  (3,951,915.42, 
and  to  the  State  of  Oregon  in  the  sum  of  $335,152.88,  and  to  the  state  of 
]^evada  in  the  sum  of  $404,040.70,  said  sums  being  the  identical  amounto 
as  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  and 
as  recited  in  Senate  Ex.  Docs.  ISTos.  10, 11, 17,  Fifty-first  Congress,  first 
session,  and  in  Senate  bill  JSTo.  1295,  and  in  House  bill  ]Sro.  4959,  Fifty- 
third  Congress,  second  session,  which  two  bills  are  printed  in  the 
appendix  herewith  and  marked  Exhibits  Nos.  2  and  3,  and  that  no  por- 
tion of  any  thereof  has  ever  heretofore  been  paid  by  the  United  States 
to  said  States,  or  to  either  of  them.  That  the  foregoiug  statement* 
embodies  substantially  the  same  facte  (errors  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion excepted)  as  were  submitted  in  a  letter  signed  by  all  the  Senators 
and  Representatiyes  in  Congress  from  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada 
on  March  16, 1892,  address^  to  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, in  support  of  the  joint  request  of  said  delegations  to  said  com- 
mittee to  include  these  State  war  claims  in  the  deficiency  appropriation 
bill  during  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  but  which  request  was  refused 
only  because  said  claims  were  not  recognized  by  the  subcommittee  on 
deficiencies  of  said  committee  as  being  in  the  nature  of  deficiencies, 
but  that  said  State  claims  in  the  opinion  of  said  subcommittee  should 
otherwise  be  provided  for. 

John  Mullah. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  1894. 

Geo.  E.  Tebby, 
[HOTABIAL  SEAL.]  Notary  Pvhlio. 


APPENDIX. 
Exhibit  No.  1. 

{ONfft  «r  Clalm%  TSTo.  164M.    Tlie  Steto  of  New  Tork  «.  The  United  States.    Deofded  Jtum  8,  UVL] 

Fnn)ING8  OF  FACT. 

ThlB  0M6  harinff  been  heard  by  the  Court  of  Claiina,  the  ooort,  upon  the  evidenoe^ 
finds  the  facts  as  follows : 


Between  the  22d  day  of  April,  1S61,  and  the  4th  day  of  Jnly,  1861,  the  State  of 
New  York,  by  its  goTemor,  Hon.  Edwin  D.  ICoTffan,  who  was  the  commander  in  chief 
of  its  miUtary  forces,  and  by  its  other  dnly  antiiorised  ofiBcers  and  agents,  enlisted, 
•BToUed,  armed,  equipped,  and  caused  to  be  mustered  into  the  mllitaiy  sexrioe  <» 
the  United  States,  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  88  regiments 
of  txiwps  for  tine  period  of  two  yean,  or  during  the  war,  and  numbering  in  i^ 
80,000  men. 


•Exhibits  Noe.  4,  5,  6,  and  7  are  also  made  parts  of  this  statement^  April  14, 1894. 
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11. 

Saoh  troops  were  bo  enliBted,  armed,  equipped,  and  mnstered  into  the  service  of  tiie 
United  States,  nnder  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  277  of  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  passed  A^ril  15, 1861,  and  which  act  provided  that  all  expend- 
itures for  arms,  supplies,  or  equipments  necessary  for  such  forces  should  he  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  governor,  1ieutenaut>govemor,  secretary  of  State,  comp- 
troller. State  engineer  and  surveyor,  and  State  treasurer,  or  a  majority  of  them,  and 
that  the  moneys  therefor  should,  on  the  certificate  of  the  governor,  be  drawn  from 
the  treasury,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  in  favor  of  such  person  or  persom 
SB  shall,  from  time  to  time,  he  designated  by  the  governor,  and  the  sum  of  $3,000,000, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  necessary,  was  appropriated  by  the  act,  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  defray  the  expenses  author- 
ized by  the  act,  or  any  other  expenses  of  mustering  the  militia  of  the  State,  or  any 
part  thereof,  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

The  act  also  imposes,  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  Octoher, 
1861,  a  State  tax  for  such  sum  as  the  comptroller  should  deem  necessary  to  meet  tiis 
expenses  thereby  authorized,  not  to  exceed  two  mills  on  each  dollar  of  the  valaation 
of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  State,  to  be  assessed,  raised,  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  State  taxes  are  levied,  assessed,  collected, 
and  paid  into  the  treasury.    (2  Laws  of  New  York,  session  of  ISiSlj  p.  631,  636.) 

in. 

There  was  no  money  in  the  treasury  of  the  State  in  1861  which  was  not  specifioally 
appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  State  government,  and  no  money  which  could 
he  usmL  to  defray  the  expenses  of  enlisting,  enrolling,  armingi  equipping;,  and  miif- 
tering  anch  troops  into  the  aervice  of  the  United  States. 

IV. 

The  fiscal  year  began  on  the  first  day  of  October  and  ended  on  the  90ih  day  of 
September,  and  the  tax  rate  necessary  to  raise  the  tax  required  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  moneys  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  State  j^overnment  and 
other  expenses  authorized  by  law,  in  any  fiscal  year,  is  fixed  by  the  legislatoie, 
which  convenes  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January  preceding  the  oonimenoement  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  taxes  are  required;  that  is  to  say :  For  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1860,  and  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  Septeniber, 
1861,  the  tax  rate  was  fixed  by  the  legislature  which  began  its  session  on  the  fint 
Tuesday  in  January,  1860,  and  the  tax  rate  necessary  to  defray  the  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  1861,  and  ending  September  30,  1862,  was  fixed 
by  the  le^slature  which  began  its  session  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January,  1861. 

V. 

Under  tlie  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  then  existing,  the  monevs  to  be  collected 
for  the  State  taxes  could  not  reach  the  State  treasury  and  be  made  appUcabie  for 
use  in  defraying  its  expenditures  until  the  months  of  April  and  May  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  were  levied,  and  in  some  instances  not  until  a  later  date,  and 
the  moneys  authorized  to  be  raised  by  the  act  of  1861,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
enrolling,  enlisting,  arming,  equipping,  and  mustering  in  such  troops,  did  not  reach 
the  State  treasury,  and  were  not  available  for  use  by  the  State  officers  in  defraying 
such  expenses  until  the  months  of  April  and  May,  18(52. 

The  State  comptroller,  in  1861,  miMe  an  apportionment  of  the  State  taxes  among 
the  several  counties,  and  issued  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county  a 
requisition  requiring  sach  board  to  cause  to  be  levied  and  collected  and  paid  into 
the  State  treasury  the  county's  quota  of  such  tax. 

The  board  of  supervisors  were  required  by  law  to  meet  in  the  month  of  November 
for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  levying  such  tax  and  apportioning  it  among 
the  several  towns  of  the  county  and  making  out  a  tax  roll  and  warrant  to  the  col- 
lector of  taxes  in  each  town,  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  the  town's  qnota  of  liie 
tax  into  the  county  treasury,  and  each  town  had  until  the  1st  day  of  Febrnary  in 
which  to  pay  its  quota  of  said  tax  into  the  county  treasury,  and  the  oonnty  treasurer 
had  until  the  1st  day  of  May  in  which  to  pay  the  quota  of  the  county  into  the  State 
treasury,  and  if  he  failed  to  pay  in  the  amount  by  that  time  the  comptroller  ndght 
report  the  matter  to  the  attorney -general,  who  must  wait  thirty  days,  or  until  the 
£TBt  day  of  June,  before  procedrng^  co\xV!^\)«\AAL«n.\A  <^is^«ii^aymAnt« 
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VI. 

The  total  tax  rate  of  the  State,  fixed  at  the  session  of  the  leeUlatnre  beginning  on 
the  first  Tuesday,  1861,  was  3i  mills,  of  which  1^  mills  was  the  amount  of  the  tax 
authorized  by  chapter  277,  and  the  moneys  realized  from  this  tax  were  paid  into  the 
State  treasury  as  follows: 

In  January,  1862 $190,403.72 

In  February^  1862 153,792.32 

InMarch,  1862 696,696.00 

In  April,  1862 170,909.34 

In  May,  1862 614,307.09 

In  June,  1862 1,345,671.61 

In  July,  1862 68,365.27 

In  August,  1862 180,023.03 

In  September,  1862 800,246.93 

And  the  sum  of,  subsequent  to  October 274,590.64 

vn. 

The  State  of  New  York  had  no  other  means  of  raising  the  money  required  for  the 
purpose  of  immediately  defraying  the  expenses  of  enlisting,  enrolling,  arming,  equip- 
ping, and  mustering  in  such  troops,  except  by  borrowing  money  in  anticipation  of 
the  collection  of  its  State  tax,  and  between  June  3,  1861,  and  July  2,  1861,  it  issued 
for  that  purpose  bonds  in  anticipation  of  such  State  tax,  to  provide  for  the  public 
defense,  to  the  amount  of  $1,250,000,  payable  on  July  1, 1862,  except  that  $100,000 
was  payable  June  1,  1862,  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  quarterly, 
whicn  at  that  time  was  the  legal  rate  of  interest  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

The  issue  of  all  these  bonds  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  money 
required,  and  the  full  amount  of  the  face  value  of  such  bonds  was  received  by  the 
State,  upon  the  sale  thereof,  and  was  used  and  applied  by  it,  together  with  other 
moneys,  in  raising  troops,  and  the  entire  sum  expended  by  the  State  for  such  purpose, 
between  the  23d  day  of  April,  1861,  and  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1862,  was  $2,873,501.19, 
exclusive  of  any  interest  upon  the  bonds  or  loans  made  by  the  State  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

vm. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  aforesaid,  the  State  of  New  York  paid,  on  account. of  inter- 
est which  from  time  to  time  accrued  on  said  bonds  issued  in  anticipation  of  the  tax 
for  the  public  defense,  the  sum  of  $91,320.84,  as  follows : 

1861: 

October  1 $1,750.00 

Same  date 2,197.20 

December  27 22,331.97 

1862: 

January  2 1,750.00 

Same  date 1,750.00 

March  26 18,375.00 

AprUl 1,750.00 

Same  date 1,750.00 

June  3 1,166.67 

June  26 18,375.00 

July  1 1,750.00 

Same  date 1,750.00 

September  26 16,625.00 

Total 91,320.84 

And  by  chapter  192  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  of  the  session  of  1862, 
passed  April  12,  the  legislature  specifically  appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,250,000  ''for 
the  redemption  of  comptroller's  bonds  issued  for  loans  to  the  treasury  in  anticipa- 
tion of  tlio  State  tax  to  provide  for  the  public  defense,  imposed  by  chapter  277  of 
the  laws  of  1861,  reimbursable,  viz,  $100,000  on  the  1st  day  of  June  and  $1,150,000 
on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1862,  and  the  further  sum  of  $91,320.84  for  the  payment  of 
the  accruing  interest  on  said  bunds." 
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IX. 

Of  the  renuunder  of  the  above  snm  of  $2,873,501.19  necessarily  expended  by  fhs 
State  of  New  York,  for  the  x>iirpoee  aforesaid,  between  April,  1861,  and  Jannarr, 
1862,  after  doductins  the  amount  of  $1,250,0(H),  raised  by  issue  of  bonds,  the  sora  of 
$1,623,501.19  was  taken  from  the  canal  fund,  so  called,  of  the  State,  wbich  fond, 
under  the  constitution  of  the  State,  is  a  sinkiug  fund  for  the  ultimate  payment  of 
what  is  known  as  the  canal  debt  of  the  State. 

Under  the  tax  rate  of  1860  tbere  had  been  levied  and  collected  and  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  State  the  sum  of  .$2,039,663.06  for  the  benefit  of  and  to  tho  credit  of 
the  oanal  fund,  which  moueys  reached  the  treasury  of  the  State  in  April  and  May, 
1861,  and  ^ere  then  in  the  treasury  to  be  invested  by  the  State  officers,  pursuant  to 
the  requirements  of  law  and  the  constitution  of  the  State,  in  securities  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  canal  fund,  and  the  interest  accruing  on  which  mUst  be  paid  into  that 
fund,  and  on  May  21,  1861,  the  lieutenant-governor,  comptroller,  treaanrer,  and  the 
attomey-^'eneral,  who  constituted  the  commissioners  of  the  oanal  fund,  authorized 
the  comptroller  to  use  $2,000,000  of  the  canal-fund  moneys  for  military  purposes 
until  the  1st  day  of  October  next,  and  $1,000,000  until  the  1st  day  of  January,  1862, 
at  5  per  cent,  and  of  this  amount  the  sum  of  $1,623,501.19  was  used  by  the  comp- 
troller for  the  pnr])ose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  raising  and  equipping  such 
troops.    The  following  is  the  order: 

State  of  New  York,  Canal  DEPAimisirr, 

Albany,  May  tl,  1861. 

The  comptroller  is  to  be  permitted  to  use  $2,000,000  of  the  canal-fund  moneys  for 
military  purposes  until  the  1st  day  of  October  next,  when  the  commissioners  of  the 
canal  fund  will  invest  $1,000,000  of  the  canal  siuking  fund  under  section  1,  article  7, 
in  the  tax  levied  for  military  purposes  until  July  1,  1862,  at  5  per  cent,  and  the 
comptroller  may  use  $1,000,000  of  the  tax  levied  to  pay  interest  on  the  $12,000,000 
debt  until  January  1,  1862,  when  the  comniissiouers  will,  if  they  have  the  means, 
replace  that  or  as  large  an  amonnt  as  thoy  may  have  the  means  to  do  it  with  ftom 
the  toll  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  so  as  that  the  whole  advance  from  the  canal  fund 
on  account  of  the  tax  be  $2,000,000.  It  is  understood  the  comptroller  will  retain  the 
taxes  now  in  the  process  of  collection  for  canal  purpose  until  the  above  investments 
are  made,  paying  the  funds  5  per  cent  interest  therefor. 
Indorsed:  We  assent  to  the  within-named  arrangement.    Albany,  May  22,  1861. 

B.  Campbell, 

lAeuientt/tt  i-  Gavemw, 
Robert  Dbxniston, 
p.  dobsheimbr, 
Chs.  G.  Myers, 
C&mmia8ioner$  of  the  Canal  Fumd, 

On  December  28, 29,  and  31, 1861,  the  United  States  repaid  to  the  State,  on  account 
of  moneys  so  expended,  the  sum  of  $1,113,(X)0,  leaving  the  sum  of  (^10,50L19  unpaid 
of  the  moneys  which  had  been  used  from  the  cauai  fund,  and  which  sum  was  placed 
to  the  canal  fund^  with  interest,  on  April  4,  1862. 

The  amonnt  of  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  moneys  so  used  of  the  canal 
fund  during  the  time  it  wus  used  by  the  State  for  the  public  defense,  in  raising 
troops,  was^8, 187.13.  But  during  the  same  time  tho  State  had  received  interest  on 
portions  of  the  money  while  it  was  lying  in  bank  uuuscd  to  the  amount  of  $8,319.95, 
and  the  net  deficiency  of  the  State  on  account  of  interest  on  such  moneys  during 
the  period  which  they  were  so  used  was  $39,867.18,  which  sum  was  paid  into  the 
oanu  fund  from  the  State  treasury,  April  4, 1861. 

X. 

The  total  amount  of  the  sums  so  paid  by  the  State  of  New  York,  for  interest  npon 
its  bonds  issued  in  anticipation  of  the  tax  for  tho  public  defense,  and  of  the  amount 
placed  by  it  in  the  oanal  fund  for  moneys  used  of  that  fund,  as  aforesaid,  for  ibe 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  rai.siiig  and  equipping  such  troops,  is  $131,188.02, 
and  no  part  of  the  same  has  been  paid  to  the  State  of  New  York  by  the  United  States, 
nor  has  the  State  been  reimbursed  therefor,  or  for  any  part  thereof,  by  tihe  Unitea 
States. 

XI. 

On  September  5, 1861,  the  Federal  War  Department,  by  a  general  order,  directed 
iill  persons  having  authority  to  raise  volunteer  regiments,  batteries,  or  oompanleB 
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in  the  State  of  New  York  to  report  to  Hon.  Edwin  D.  Morran,  ffovemnr  of  the  State, 
at  Albany,  and  they  and  their  commanda  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Gov- 
ernor Morgan,  who  was  given  authority  to  reorganize  them  and  prepare  them  for 
the  service  in  snch  manner  as  he  might  deem  most  advantageous  for  the  interests  of 
the  General  Government. 

The  order  also  provided  that  all  commissioned  officers  of  snch  regiments,  batteries, 
or  companies  now  in  service  raised  in  the  State  of  New  York  independent  of  the 
State  authorities,  might  receive  commissions  from  the  ^vernor  of  the  State  by 
reporting  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  State  and  filing  in  his  office  a  duplicate  of 
the  muster  rolls  of  their  respective  organizations. 

XII. 

On  September  28, 1861,  Governor  Morgan  was  commissioned  a  mi^or-general  in 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  and  on  October  26,  1861,  a  new  military 
department  was  created,  to  be  called  the  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York,  ana 
placed  under  command  of  Governor  Morgan,  as  migor-general  of  volunteers  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  with  headquarters  at  Albany. 

xin. 

On  June  27,  1861,  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  telegraphed  to  Governor  Morgan  acknowledging^  that  New  York  had  ftir- 
nished  50.000  troops  for  service  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  thanking  the  gov- 
ernor for  nis  efforts  in  that  direction,  and  on  July  25,  1861,  Secretary  Sewiu^  tele- 
graphed Governor  Morgan:  "Buy  arms  and  equipments  as  fast  as  you  can.  We  pay 
all."  And  on  July  27,  1861,  that  "Treasury  notes  for  part  advances  will  be  nir- 
nished  on  your  call  for  them."  And  on  August  10,  1861,  lion.  Simon  Cameron,  then 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States,  telegraphed  to  Governor  Morgan:  "Adopt 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  fill  up  your  regiments  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
We  need  the  men.  Let  me  know  the  best  the  Empire  State  can  do  to  aid  the  coun- 
try in  the  present  emergency."  On  February  11,  1862,  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
Secretary  of  War,  t'Clegraphed  Governor  Morgan :  "  The  Government  will  refond  the 
State  for  the  advances  for  troops  as  speedily  as  the  Treasurer  can  obtain  funds  for 
that  purpose." 

Governor  Morgan  continued  to  be  migor-general  of  volunteers  in  the  Federal  mili- 
tary service  until  about  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  governor  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1863,  when  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  subsequently 
accepted. 

XIV. 

The  monejrs  above  specified,  which  were  actually  expended  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  were  necessarily  paid  out  and  expended  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting,  enroll* 
ing,  subsisting,  clothing,  supplying,  arming,  equipping,  paying,  and  transporting 
such  troops,  and  causing  them  to  be  mustered  into  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  where  they  were  employed  in  aiding  to  suppress  the  insurrection  whicn  then 
existed  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  known  as  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  and  were  so  paid  and  expended  at  the  request  of  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  of  the  United  States. 

XV. 

A  large  portion  of  such  expenditures  were  made  and  incurred  by  the  Hon.  Edwin 
D.  Morgan,  governor  of  the  State^  while  acting  in  that  capacity,  and  pursuant  to  his 
authority  as  such  m^Jor-general, 

XVL 

Prior  to  January  3, 1889,  the  State  of  New  York  had  presented,  from  time  to  time, 
various  claims  and  accounts  to  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  for 
settlement  and  allowance,  for  the  charges  and  expenses  incurred  by  it  in  enlisting, 
enrolling,  arming,  equipping,  and  mustering  into  tlie  military  service  of  the  United 
States  such  troops,  which  claims  amounted  in  aggregate  to  $2,950,479.46,  and 
included  charges  for  all  the  monevs  paid  and  placed  as  hereinbefore  specified. 

That  such  Department  has  allowed  thereon,  from  time  to  time,  various  soms^ 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $2,775,915.24,  leaving  abal&u<(&^  q1  ^YV^f]RA^!£I<^TNS2k\» 
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allowed,  and  the  claims  and  accounts  for  which  were  pending  in  said  Department 
unadjusted  on  said  3d  day  of  January,  1889. 

That  of  said  sum  of  $174,564.22  not  allowed  by  the  Treasury  Department,  the  sums 
hereinbefore  specified,  amounting  to  $131,188.02,  constituted  a  part,  and  on  said  3d 
day  of  January,  1889,  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  states,  transmitted  to  this  court,  under  section  1063  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  the  said  claim  of  the  State  of  New  York,  ao  pending 
in  said  Department,  for  said  sum  of  $131,188.02,  together  with  the  vouchers,  proofs, 
and  documents  relating  thereto  on  file  in  said  Department,  to  be  proceeded  with  in 
this  court  according  to  law. 

The  claim  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  expenditures  and  expenses  in  furnishing 
troops  with  clothing  and  munitions  of  war,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  findings, 
was  filed  in  the  Treasury  Department  in  May,  1862,  which  claim  included  said  items 
for  interest,  and  said  claim  for  interest  has  from  said  time  been  suspended  in  said 
Department,  and  was  so  suspended  at  the  time  the  matter  was  transmitted  to  this 
cocurt. 

CONCLUSION  OF  LAW. 

Upon  the  foregoing  findings  the  court  determines  as  a  conclusion  of  law  that  the 
claimant  is  entiUed  to  recover  the  sum  of  $91,320.84. 

OPINION. 

Wbldon,  cT.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  petition  alleges  that  the  defendants  became  indebted  to  the  claimant  on  the 
1st  day  of  July,  1862,  for  money  laid  out  and  expended  to  and  for  the  use  of  defend- 
ants, at  their  request,  in  the  sum  of  $3,131,188.02,  and  of  this  there  has  been  paid 
the  sum  of  $3,000,000,  leaving  a  balance  due  the  petitioner  of  $131,188.02. 

It  is  further  alleged  that  the  necessity  of  said  expenditure  grew  out  of  the  wants 
of  the  Government  in  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  national  authority,  through  their  proper  officers,  said  aefendants 
requested  the  State  of  New  York,  in  common  with  other  States,  to  provide  means  and 
munitions  of  war  for  the  use  of  the  Gk>vemment;  that  in  pursuance  of  such  request 
the  claimant  did  provide  and  render  to  the  United  States  a  large  number  of  troops, 
and  did  equip  the  same  with  arms,  clothing,  and  munitions  of  war,  and  did  also 
render  to  the  Government  arms  and  munitions  in  addition  to  such  as  were  required 
for  the  use  of  troops  enrolled  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  that  in  equipping  said 
troops  and  in  furnishing  said  material  for  other  troops  the  said  State  expended  the 
sum  of  $3,000,000  j  that  in  complying  with  said  request  so  made  by  the  defendants, 
in  furnishing  equipments  for  troops,  the  claimant  was  compelled  to  borrow  a  large 

gart  of  said  sum,  there  not  being  in  the  treasury  of  said  State  funds  sufificient 
>  meet  said  expenditure;  that  bonds  of  said  State  were  issued  upon  whicn  claim- 
ant was  compelled  and  did  pay  a  large  amount  of  interest,  to  wit,  the  sum  of 
$131,188.02;  that  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  27, 1861,  a  portion  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  said  claimant  has  been  paid  by  defendants,  but  there  still  remains  nupaid 
a  portion  of  the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  properly  incurred  by  said  State  in  enroll- 
ing, subsisting,  clothing,  supplying,  arming,  equipping,  paying,  and  transporting 
said  troops  as  aforesaid,  to  wit,  the  amount  paid  by  the  State  of  New  York  for  inter- 
est, the  said  sum  of  $131,188.02 ;  that  after  the  payment  of  said  sum,  and  within  six 
years  from  such  payment,  a  claim  for  said  amount  was  presented  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  such  proceedings  were  thereon  had  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  before  the  proper  officer  thereof,  to  wit,  the  Second  Comptroller;  that  on  or 
about  the  23d  day  of  December,  1869,  the  question  of  said  claim  for  interest  so  paid 
by  the  State  of  New  York  as  aforesaid  against  the  United  States  was  suspended, 
subject  to  future  decision,  and  thereafter  on  or  about  the  7th  day  of  June,  1882, 
the  said  claim  and  the  question  of  the  validity  thereof  was  presented  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  States  for  his  opinion,  and  said  Attorney-General  there- 
after, and  on  or  about  the  23d  day  of  July,  1883,  rendered  his  opinion  thereon,  and 
the  same  was  filed  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States,  which  opin- 
ion is  to  the  effect  that  said  claim  of  the  State  of  New  York  does  not  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  27,  1861.  Thereafter  such  proceedings  were  had 
in  the  Treasury  Department  in  the  matter  of  said  claim ;  that  at  the  request  of 
said  claimant,  by  its  attorney  in  fact,  on  or  about  the  3d  day  of  .January,  1889,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  did,  under  the  provisions  of  section  1063  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  transmit  the  said  claim,  with  all  the  vouchers,  papers, 
proofs,  and  documents  j^ertaining  thereto,  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  there  to  oe  pro- 
ceeded in  accordance  with  law. 
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The  findings  in  substance  tend  to  maintain  the  allegations  of  the  petitions  except 
in  the  amount  actually  paid  by  claimant  as  interest  on  the  funds  used  in  the  pur- 
chase of  material  and  the  payment  of  expenses  incident  to  the  equipment  of  troops. 

Of  said  $131,188.02  the  sum  of  $39,867.18  is  based  upon  the  following  state  of 
fact« : 

Under  the  tax  rate  of  1860  of  said  State  there  had  been  levied,  collected,  and  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  said  State  the  sum  of  $2,039,663.06  for  the  benefit  of  the  canal  fund, 
which  money  reached  the  treasury  in  April  and  May,  1861,  and  was  then  in  the  treas- 
ury, to  be  invested  by  certain  State  officers,  pursuant  to  the  law  and  requirements 
of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  in  securities  for  the  benefit  of  the  canal  fund. 

On  the  21st  day  of  May,  1861,  the  lieutenant-governor,  comptroller,  treasurer, 
and  attorney-general,  who  constituted  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund,  author- 
ized the  comptroller  to  use  $2,000,000  of  the  canal  fund  money  for  military  purposes 
until  the  1st  day  of  October  following,  and  $1,000,000  until  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1862,  at  5  per  cent,  and  of  this  amount  the  sum  of  $1,623,501.19  was  used  by 
the  comptroller  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  in  raising  and  equipping 
troops  as  aforesaid. 

On  December  28,  29,  and  31,  1861^  the  United  States  repaid  to  the  State,  on  account 
of  moneys  so  expended,  the  sum  or  $1,113,000,  leaving  the  sum  of  $510,501.19  unpaid 
of  the  moneys  which  had  been  used  from  the  caual  fund,  and  which  sum  was  placed 
to  the  canal  fund,  with  interest,  on  April  4,  1862. 

The  total  amount  of  interest  on  the  moneys  so  used  from  the  canal  fund,  during 
the  time  that  it  was  used  by  the  State  for  the  public  defense  in  raising  troops,  was 
$48,187.13.  But  during  the  same  time  the  State  received  interest  on  some  portions 
of  the  money  while  it  was  lying  in  bank  to  the  amount  of  $8,319.95,  and  the  net  defi- 
ciency of  the  State,  on  account  of  interest  on  such  moneys  during  the  period  which 
they  were  used  is  $39,867.18,  which  sum  was  paid  into  the  canal  fund  from  the  State 
treasury  April  4, 1862. 

The  order  made  by  said  State  officers  under  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  money  of 
the  canal  fund  was  appropriated  is  as  follows^ 

State  of  New  York,  Canal  Department, 

Albany,  May  21, 1861, 

The  comptroller  is  to  be  permitted  to  use  $2,000,000  of  the  canal  fund  moneys  for 
military  purposes  until  the  1st  day  of  Octooer  next,  when  the  commissioners  of 
the  canal  fund  will  invest  $1,000,000  of  the  canal  sinking  fund  under  section  1,  arti- 
cle 7,  in  the  tax  levied  for  militarypurposes  until  the  Ist  of  July,  1862,  at  5  per  cent, 
and  the  comptroller  may  use  $1,006,000  of  the  tax  levied  to  pay  interest  on  the 
$12,000,000  debt  until  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  when  the  commissioners  will,  if  they 
have  the  means,  replace  that  or  as  large  an  amount  as  they  may  have  the  means  to 
do  it  with  from  the  toll  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  so  as  that  the  whole  advance  from 
the  canal  fund  on  account  of  the  tax  be  $2,000,000.  It  is  understood  the  comptroller 
will  retain  the  taxes  now  in  the  process  of  collection  for  canal  purposes  until  the 
above  investments  are  made,  paying  the  funds  5  per  cent  interest  therefor. 
Indorsed:  We  assent  to  the  within-named  arrangement.     Albany,  May  22, 1861. 

R.  Campbell, 

Lieutenant-  Governor, 
Robert  Dennison, 
p.  dorsheimer, 
Chs.  G.  Myers, 
CommUsionerB  of  the  Canal  Fund, 

The  amount  of  money  actually  paid  as  interest  on  the  bonds  issued  is  $91,320.84, 
and  the  amount  of  interest  credited  to  and  paid  into  the  canal  fund  for  the  money 
used  of  said  canal  fund  is  $39,867.18;  those  two  sums  makt;  in  the  aggregate  the  sum 
of  $131,188.02,  and  for  that  amount  this  proceeding  was  commeucea  and  is  prose- 
cuted. 

Incident  to  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war^  which  was  inaugurated  in  its 
hostilities  by  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  by  the  Confederate  forces,  there 
arose  an  emergency  and  crisis  in  the  history  and  condition  of  the  United  States 
which  called  for  the  most  effective  and  vigorous  measures  of  military  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  power  to  maintain  its  authority  and  to  preserve  from  dis- 
memberment the  Union  of  the  States.  And  although  the  requisition  of  the  75,000 
troops  provided  for  in  the  first  proclamation  of  the  President  was  thought  to  be 
adequate,  the  subsequent  development  and  magnitude  of  the  insurrection  demon- 
strated the  inability  of  that  force  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the 
national  supremacy  in  the  States  assuming  to  exercise  the  right  of  secession  and 
the  maintenance  of  that  rin;ht  by  military  lorce. 

At  the  time  of  the  comniencement  of  the  war  Congress  wsisnot  in  session,  and  the 
Executive  Department  was  compelled  to  avail  itself  of  all  the  couatltu.tU>\:^^V\SL<6^daDiSi 
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frith  in  ite  power  to  deal  with  an  existing  state  of  hostility,  and  for  that  parpose,on 
the  15tb  or  April,  1861,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  the  militia  of 
the  several  States  **  in  order  to  suppress  combinations  and  canse  the  laws  to  be  dnly 
exeeated." 

Upon  the  same  day  the  legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act  making  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,000,000  to  be  applied  in  the  expenditure  for  arms,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ments for  the  solaiers  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  thesniipres- 
sion  of  the  rebellion ;  and  every  assurance  was  given  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  that  the  State  would  be  reimbursiMl  in  its  expenditures  in  comply- 
ing with  the  requirements  of  the  President. 

The  same  proclnuiatinn  which  called  for  75,000  men  cnlled  an  extra  session  of  Con- 
firress  for  the  4th  day  of  July  following;  and  in  pni*suauce  of  that  proclamation  the 
hrst  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  C<»ngres8  was  held. 

On  the  27th  dav  uf  July,  1861,  Congress  passed  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  indem- 
nify the  States  for  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  defense  of  the  United  States,''  as 
follows : 

''That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  is  hereby,  directed,  out  of  any  mon- 
eys in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay  to  the  governor  of  any  State, 
or  its  duly  authorized  agents,  the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  properly  incurred  by 
«aid  State  for  enrolling,  subsintiug,  clothing,  supplying,  arming,  equipping,  paying, 
4nd  transporting  its  troops  employed  in  aiding  m  suppressing  the  present  insurrec- 
kiou  against  the  United  States,  to  be  settled  upon  proper  vouchers  to  be  filed  and 
passed  upon  by  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury.''    (12  St.  L.,  p.  276.) 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1862,  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution  as  follows : 

"  Whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  an  act  entitled 
'An  act  to  indemnify  the  States  for  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  defense  of  the 
United  States,'  approved  July  27,  1861: 

"  Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  Congress  atsemhledy  That 
the  said  act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  expenses  incurred  as  well  after  as  before 
the  date  of  the  approval  thereof." 

Some  question  was  made  in  the  brief  and  oral  argument  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defendants  as  to  proper  pendency  in  this  court  of  these  proceedings  because  of  the 
statate  of  limitations. 

In  the  case  of  Finn  v.  The  United  States,  123  U.  S.  R.,  227,  it  is  decided : 

"  It  is  a  condition  or  qualification  of  the  right  to  a  judgment  against  the  United 
States  in  the  Court  of  Claims  that  the  claimant,  when  not  laboring  under  any  one  of 
the  disabilities  named  in  the  statute,  voluntarily  put  his  claim  in  suit  or  present  it 
to  the  proper  Department  for  settlement  within  six  years  after  suit  could  be  com- 
menced thereon  against  the  United  States." 

The  findings  in  the  present  case  show  that  in  1862,  in  less  than  one  year  after  the 
origin  of  the  claim,  the  claimant  presented  it  to  the  prox>er  Department  for  adjudi- 
cation and  pajrment,  and  that  from  that  time  until  the  commencement  of  this  case 
it  was  pending  in  the  Department  as  an  unadjusted  claim.  The  State  never  aban- 
doned it,  and  the  United  States,  through  its  proper  officers,  never  formally  rejected 
it.  It  was  pending  in  the  Treasury  Department,  within  the  meaning  of  tho  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  and  this  court,  at  the  time  it  was  transmitted  under  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  shown  in  the  record. 

It  was  not  res  judicata^  and  does  not  come  within  the  law  laid  down  in  the  case 
of  Jackson  v.  The  United  States  (19  Ct.  Cls.,  504),  and  State  of  Illinois  v.  The  United 
States  (20  Ct.  Cls.,  342). 

The  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  claim,  it  must  be  disposed  of  on  ite  merits. 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  legislation,  that  Congress  intended  to  approve  the  action 
of  the  Executive  Department,  in  the  assurance,  that  the  States  would  be  reimbursed 
in  their  expenditures  incident  to  the  enrollment  of  the  militia  in  defense  of  the 
national  authority. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  and  discuss  the  obligations  of  the  States,  in  snoh 
an  nnprecedented  condition  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  sufficient  to  assume 
that  the  liability  of  the  defendants  in  this  case  depends  upon  the  construction  of 
the  act  of  1861  and  the  joint  resolution  of  1862. 

If  the  claim  comes  within  the  scope  and  terms  of  the  act  of  1862  the  plaintifif  has 
the  right  to  recover;  if  it  does  not,  there  is  no  liability. 

The  aggregate  of  the  demand  is  $131,188.02,  and  is  composed  of  two  items  origi- 
nating in  different  forms. 

Ninety-onu  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents 
oompoHe  a  claim  for  interest  paid  by  the  State,  on  bonds  issued  by  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  money  to  defray  the  expense  incident  to  the  enrollment  of  the  sol- 
diers for  the  national  service. 

The  findings  show  that  the  Treasury  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  time  the 
call  was  made,  was  deficient  in  the  funds  requisite  to  meet  the  expense,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  negotiate  bonds  at  7  per  cent  interest,  to  supply  that  deficienoy* 
The  eaid  eum  of  $91,320  is  the  amo\uit  oi  interest  pud  on.  tiiose  bonda. 
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Tho  other  item^  $39,867. 18^  of  the  claim  is  for  an  alleged  expense  growing  out  of 
the  use  of  certain  fdnds  coming  into  the  treasury  of  l^e  State  prior  to  October  1, 
1861,  and  whicli  were  to  be  invested  by  the  State  officers  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  law  and  the  constitution  of  the  State  in  securities  for  the  benefit  of  the 
canal  fund. 

In  connection  with  this  item  of  claim  it  may  be  said  that  no  interest  was  paid  by 
the  State  of  New  York;  it  simply  failed  to  realize  for  the  1  oneflt  of  the  canal  fund 
certain  interest  which,  by  the  investment  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
the  defendants,  it  misfat  otherwise  have  saved  to  that  fund. 

We  will  consider  the  rights  of  the  claimant  as  to  each  demand  separately.  It  is 
contended  on  the  part  of  tho  olaimaut  that  both  items  come  legitimately  within 
''  costs,  charges,  and  expenses,''  as  provided  by  the  act  of  July,  1861,  while  the 
defendants  insist,  that  as  to  both  items  of  claim,  it  is  an  attempt  to  compel  the 
United  States  to  pay  interest  on  an  alleged  obligation,  where  they  have  not 
expressly  agreed  to  do  so. 

Section  1091,  R.  S.,  provides : 

''No  interest  shall  be  allowed  on  any  claim  up  to  the  time  of  the  rendition  of 
judgment  thereon  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  unless  upon  a  contract  expressly  stipu- 
lating for  the  payment  of  interest." 

In  the  case  of  Tillson  «.  United  States  (100  U.  S.  R.,  48),  it  was  in  substanoe 
decided: 

"Where  the  claim  of  a  party  for  loss  and  damage  growing  out  of  the  alleged  fail- 
ure of  the  United  States  to  x>erform  its  contracts  with  him,  as  to  time  and  manner 
of  payment  is,  by  special  act  of  Congress,  referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims  'to  inves- 
tigate the  same,  and  to  ascertain,  determine,  and  adjudge  the  amount  equitably 
due,  if  any,  for  such  loss  and  damage,' — Held,  that  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to 
the  adjudication  of  claims  by  that  court  in  the  exercise  of  its  general  jurisdiction 
must  govern,  and  that  interest,  not  having  been  stipulated  for  in  the  contracts,  can 
not  be  allowed  thereon." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speculate  upon  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  payment  or  interest  as  such.  The  statute  and  decisions  are  plain  and 
uniform  on  that  subject,  and  unless  there  is  an  express  contract  to  that  effect  no 
interest  can  be  recovered.  If  this  demand  is  in  law  a  claim  for  interest,  in  the  com- 
mon and  judicial  sense  of  that  term,  there  being  no  express  undertaking  to  pay 
interest,  in  and  bv  the  words  of  the  statute,  on  which  the  suit  is  based,  and  from 
which  the  obligation  is  deduced,  no  liability  exists.  It  is  contended  by  the  claim- 
ant's counsel  that  this  is  not  a  proceeding  to  recover  interest  as  such,  but  that  the 
demand  comes  within  that  clause  of  the  statute  providing  indemnification  to  the 
State  for  "costs,  charges,  and  expenses"  ineurred  by  it  in  furnishing  troops  under 
the  call  of  the  President. 

A  liability  upon  the  part  of  the  Qovemment  to  pay  interest  can  not  arise  from 
implication,  for  the  reason  the  statilte  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  expressly 
declares,that  no  interest  shall  be  allowed  on  any  claim  up  to  the  rendition  of  the 
judgment  thereon,  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  unless  upon  a  contract  expressly  stipu- 
lating for  interest. 

Regarding  the  statute,  as  having  the  force  of  a  contract,  it  has  no  provision  from 
which  by  construction,  it  can  be  inferred,  that  the  defendants  assumed  to  pay  the 
claimant  any  interest  as  such,  upon  any  advances  made  by  it,  in  defraying  the 
exi>enBes  of  the  troops  furnished  the  United  Stiites  in  pursuance  to  the  proclamation 
of  the  President. 

The  law  being  that  the  Government  does  not  pay  interest  except  where  the  con- 
tract or  statute  expressly  provides  for  the  payment  of  interest,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
examii^  the  many  cases  referred  to  by  the  very  able  argument  of  the  counsel  for  the 
Government.  If  this  is  a  proceeding  to  enforce  the  payment  of  interest,  then  the 
authorities  relied  on  by  the  defendants  are  conclusively  decisive  of  this  case,  and 
the  judgment  must  be  for  the  defendants. 

It  was  not  the  duty  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Federal 
Union,  aotiuf  independently  to  suppress  the  insurrection  of  1861 ;  but  it  was  its 
duty  to  comply  with  all  constitutional  requisitions  of  the  central  government,  in  its 
efforts  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  to  enforce  the  law  of 
federal  jurisdiction. 

The  findings  show,  that  in  responding  to  the  call  of  the  President  for  men  and 
means,  the  authorities  of  the  State  did  everything  in  their  power  to  comply  with  the 
Federal  requisition,  and  in  so  doing  not  only  availed  themselves  of  the  taxing  power 
of  the  State,  but  the  public  credit  of  the  State  government  sought  the  money  mar- 
ket to  replenish  the  treasury  of  the  State  in  defraying  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
call  of  the  President. 

In  appreciation  of  the  alacrity  with  which  the  authorities  acted,  Congress  on  the 
27th  of  Jul  V,  1861,  twenty -three  days  after  the  convention  of  the  Houses,  passed  th<& 
Mt  apos  which  the  ohumant  now  seeks  satisfaction  Mid  Qom^TAaA2Loii« 
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It  is  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  claimant  that — 

''The  act  of  July  27,  1861,  constitutes  a  statutory  contract  of  indemnity  on  the 

Sart  of  the  United  States  with  the  several  States  furnishing  troops  as  therein  speci- 
ed,  and  the  payments  made  by  the  State  of  New  York,  for  which  this  claim  is  filed, 
having  been  actually  and  necessarily  made  for  the  purpose  contemplated  by  that 
act,  they  became  part  of  the  expenditures  made  by  the  State  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  obligated  itself  to  reimburse/'  (Huidekoper's  Leasee  v.  Douglas,  3 
Cranch.R.  1-70.) 

The  aemand  of  the  claimant  does  not  necessarily  require  that,  it  shonld  maintain 
the  full  legal  import  of  this  proposition,  as  the  statute  of  our  jurisdiction  provides 
that  this  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  '^all  claims  founded  upon  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  or  on  any  law  of  Congress."    (24  Stat.  L.,  505.) 

If  by  the  terms  of  the  act  of  July,  1861,  Congress  assumed  to  pay  the  claimant  the 
kind  and  character  of  charges  represented  by  the  interest  paid  by  the  State,  aud 
have  not  done  so,  the  right  of  the  State  to  recover  is  clear  and  unquestionable;  and 
the  only  question  for  us  to  decide  in  this  connection  is,  whether  the  pa3rmeut  of 
interest  on  bonds  issued  by  the  claimant  comes  within  the  terms  ^ '  costs,  charges, 
and  expenses  properly  incurred  by  said  State.'' 

In  determining  that  question,  we  must  not  lose  si^ht  of  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tion of  law,  that  the  Government  is  not  liable  for  interest,  unless  it  has  expressly 
obligated  itself  to  pay  interest,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  it  has  done  so  in  this 
matter.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  the  construction  of  this  statute,  the  fact  remains, 
that  the  claimant  in  the  payment  of  interest  to  its  bondholders  disbursed  and 
expended  its  money,  as  effectually,  as  though  it  had  paid  money  directly  from  the 
treasury,  to  some  person  from  whom  it  had  purchased  clothing  and  mnnitionsof  war. 

If  the  State  of  New  York  had  limited  its  effort  in  complying  with  the  request  of 
the  General  Government,  to  its  actual  resources  of  money  in  the  Treasury,  it  might 
have  been  the  performance  of  its  duty  literally;  but  if  the  resources  of  its  cr^t 
were  opened  to  it,  and  it  did  not  avail  itsolf  of  that  resource,  the  spirit  of  its  obliga- 
tion would  have  been  violated  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  service,  and  perhaps 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  final  success  of  the  Federal  power.  The  statute,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  broad  and  liberal  in  the  use  of  terms  defining  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States,  "  costs,  charged  and  expenses." 

In  the  construction  of  a  law  somewhat  similar  to  the  act  of  July,  1861,  Mr.  Wirt, 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  gave  an  opinion  stating : 

"  In  construing  this  law,  it  is  proper  to  advert  to  the  principle  on  which  it  wis 
founded,  and  to  the  object  which  it  proposets  to  effect.  The  principle  is  this:  The 
United  States  are  bound  by  the  relation  which  subsists  between  tne  General  and 
State  governments  to  provide  the  means  of  carrying  on  war,  and,  as  a  part  of  the 
business  of  war,  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  the  several  States.  When  the  United 
States  fails  to  make  such  provision,  and  the  States  have  to  defend  themselves  by 
means  of  their  own  resources,  the  expenditure  thus  incurred  forms  a  debt  against 
the  United  States  which  they  are  bound  to  reimburse.  If  the  expenditures  made 
for  such  purpose  are  supplied  from  the  treasury  of  the  States,  the  United  States 
reimburse  the  principal  without  interest ;  hut  iff  being  itself  unablCf  from  the  condi- 
Hon  of  its  oton  finances  to  meet  the  emergency ^  such  State  has  been  obliged  to  borrow  mometj 
for  the  purpose,  and  thus  to  incur  a  debt  on  which  she  herself  has  had  to  pay  interest,  suA 
debt  is  essentially  a  debt  due  by  the  United  States,  and  both  the  principal  and  interest  art 
to  be  paid  by  the  United  States.  So  that  whenever  a  State  htuhad  to  pay  interest  by  reason 
of  her  taking  the  place  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war,  such  interest  forms  a  just 
charge  against  the  United  States,  If  a  State  borrows  the  money  at  once,  on  the  first  occur- 
rence of  the  emeraency,  and  expends  the  specific  money  so  borrowed,  both  the  borrowing  and 
the  expenditure  being  fiagrautc  bello,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  claim,  koUi  for 
the  principal  and  the  interest^  which  she  would  have  paid  upon  such  loan,  would  be  a  fair 
charge  against  the  United  States  on  the  principle  of  this  law."    (1  Chf.  Att'y  Gkoi.,  723.) 

Although  this  opinion  was  given  before  the  statute  forbidding  the  payment  of 
interest  was  passed  (Manli  3,  1863,  Revised  Statutes,  1091),  it  is  important  to  be 
considered  in  making  a  legal  distinction  between  interest  actually  paid  and 
interest  on  funds  in  the  Treasury  at  the  time  the  requisition  was  made. 

*'  It  has  been  the  general  rule  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  Government  in  adjusting  and 
allowing  unliquidated  and  disputed  claims  against  the  United  States  to  refuse  td 
give  interest.  That  this  rule  is  sometimes  at  variance  with  that  which  governs  the 
acts  of  private  citizens  in  a  court  of  justice  would  not  authorize  us  to  depart  from  it 
in  this  case.  The  rule,  however,  is  not  mere  form,  and  especially  is  it  not  so  in  regard 
to  claims  allowed  by  special  acts  of  Congress,  or  referred  by  such  acts  to  some 
Department  or  officer  for  settlement.''  (McKee's  Case,  91  U.  S.  R.,  442,  and  11  C. 
Cls.  R.,  72.) 

In  the  performance  of  the  duty  under  the  call,  the  officers  of  the  State  porohased 
the  required  munitions  of  war  so  long  as  they  had  funds;  and  when  they  had  no 
money,  the  Government  still  needing  the  supply,  t^ey  paid  ont  money  for  the  om  of 
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money,  in  order  that  the  State  might  fully  discharge  every  possible  duty  in  the  res- 
toration of  Federal  authority.  The  payment  of  interest  was  a  cost  properly  incurred 
by  the  claimants  under  the  requisition  of  the  President,  and  comes  within  the  letter 
of  the  act  of  July,  1861,  and  for  that  item  the  claimants  liavc  a  right  to  recover. 

The  second  item  of  claim  for  $39,867.18  originates  in  a  different  form.  There  was 
no  absolute  payment  of  interest.  Under  the  State  policy  of  New  York  a  portion  of 
the  tax  is  devoted  to  what  is  called  the  canal  fund,  and  upon  this  fund  the  State  is 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  interest,  the  same  being  loaned  for  the  benefit  of  that  fund. 

The  appropriation  of  the  canal  fund  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of 
equipping  the  troops  of  the  United  States  was  in  the  pursuance  of  the  foUowing 
order : 

State  op  New  York,  Canal  Department, 

Albany f  May  £1, 1861, 

The  comptroller  is  to  be  permitted  to  use  $2,000,000  of  the  canal-fund  moneys  for 
military  purposes  until  the  1st  dav  of  October  next,  when  the  commissioners  of  the 
canal  fund  will  invest  $1,000,000  or  the  canal  sinking  fund,  under  section  1,  artiolA  7. 
in  the  tax  levied  for  military  purposes  until  the  1st  of  July,  1862,  at  5  per  cent,  and 
the  comptroller  may  use  $1,000,000  of  the  tax  levied  to  pay  interest  on  the  $12,000,000 
debt  until  the  1st  of  January,  1862,  when  the  commissioners  will,  if  they  have  the 
means,  replace  that  or  as  large  an  amount  as  they  may  have  the  means  to  do  it  with 
from  the  toll  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  so  as  that  the  whole  advance  from  the  canal  fund 
on  account  of  the  tax  be  $2,000,000.  It  is  understood  the  comptroller  will  retain  the 
taxes  now  in  the  process  of  collection  for  Ccinal  purposes  until  the  above  investments 
are  made,  paying  the  funds  5  per  cent  interest  therefor. 
Indorsed :  We  assent  to  the  within-named  arrangement.    Albany,  May  22,  1861. 

R.  Campbell, 

Lieutenant  Governor, 
Robert  Denniston, 
p.  dorsheimer, 
Chas.  G.  Myers, 
CammiBsionerB  of  the  Canal  Fund. 

The  amount  of  interest  on  the  money  so  nsed  of  the  canal  fund  during  the  time  it 
was  used  by  the  State  for  the  public  defense  in  raising  troops  was  $48,187.13.  But 
during  the  same  time  the  State  had  received  interest  on  a  i)ortiou  of  the  funds  while 
it  w}is  Hying  in  a  bank  unused  to  the  amount  of  $8,319.95,  and  the  net  deficiency  to 
tho  State  on  account  of  the  interest  on  such  money  is  $39,867.18. 

Upon  the  payment  of  the  money  into  the  treasury,  from  which  this  interest  would 
have  accumulated,  it  became  the  money  of  the  State,  and  would  have  so  remained 
after  it  becaiue  a  part  of  the  canal  fund.  While  diff*erent  departments  are  provided 
in  the  Stute,  as  well  as  the  National  Government,  they  constitute  a  part  of  an  indi- 
visible unity,  and  transactions  between  the  diiferent  departments  are  the  ofiicial 
act  of  the  same  political  power. 

The  money  is  transferred  from  one  department  to  another  or  from  one  fund  to 
another,  but  it  can  not  be  said  that  by  the  transfer  there  is  a  lending  of  money  upon 
which,  by  any  fiction  of  law-interest  can  be  calculated.  By  the  use  of  the  canal 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  raising  troops  the  State  simply 
appropriated  from  a  particular  fund,  which,  if  permitted  to  become  a  part  of  that 
fund,  might  have  been  loaned  on  interest.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  United  States 
borrowed  the  money,  at  the  agreed  rate  of  interest,  which  other  customers  would  haye 
paid  the  State,  as  there  is  no  express  or  implied  obligation  to  that  efifect.  The  State 
paid  no  money  directly  for  the  use  of  the  money  belonging  to  the  oanal  fund.  There 
may  have  been  an  accounting  to  that  fund  from  some  other  financial  resource  of 
the  State,  but  that  transaction  was  entirely  between  the  different  departments  of 
the  government  which  constitute  the  political  organization  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

If  an  allowance  is  made  for  the  loss  on  that  fund,  it  is  in  efibct  an  allowance  of 
interest  against  the  United  States  on  an  obligation,  in  and  by  which  they  have 
not  expressly  a^eed  to  pay  interest.  During  the  time  the  money  was  diverted 
from  the  canal  tund  to  the  purposes  of  the  United  States  the  State  simply  lost  the 
use  of  that  amount.  The  interest  charged  on  the  trust  fund  can  not  be  said  to  be  an 
**  expense  incurred''  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  of  1861,  as  the  State  did  not 
assume  any  liability,  nor  pay  any  money  beyond  the  actual  funds  appropriated  and 
paid  in  the  purchase  of  materials,  and  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  trans- 
portation of  troops.  In  the  claim  for  $91,320.84  a  difi'ereut  element  exists.  The 
claimant  actually  paid  that  amount  of  money  to  creditors  who  had  advanced  mouey 
on  the  bonds  of  the  State,  which  had  been  issued  to  defray  the  costs,  charges,  and 
expenses  properly  incurred  '^by  the  State  in  enrolling,  subsisting,  clothing,  supply- 
ing, paying,  and  transporting  "  troops  employed  by  the  defendants  in  suppressing 
the  insurrection  against  the  authorities  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  discussion  and  determination  of  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  United 
States  to  r«mimerate  the  claimant,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  ^bAAi\%«Kk  ^»sAiass^^\^x»^^ 
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not  only  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  deciBions  of  the  Sapreme  Court,  hat 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court — that  the  defendants  are  not  liable  for  interest  m 
Bach,  nnlf'ss  they  have  expressly  agreed  to  pay  interest.  In  snbordiuation  to  thftt 
well-established  principle  of  the  law,  the  purpose  and  constrnction  of  the  act  of  1861 
mast  be  ascertained  and  determined.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  liability  of  the 
defendants,  in  the  absence  of  said  statute,  on  the  first  item  of  claim,  it  is  clear  that 
for  the  second  they  would  not  be  liable,  because  it  is  for  interest  upon  an  obliga- 
tion in  which  they  have  not  expressly  agreed  to  pay  interest. 

In  the  legal  statement  of  a  cause  of  action,  founded  upon  the  transaction  of  1861, 
between  the  plaintiff  and  defiendantB,  the  pleading  must  necessarily  allege  that  the 
$39,867.13  was  interest  upon  certain  advances  made  by  the  State,  which  interest  was 
lost  by  the  claimant,  because  the  money  was  not  invested  in  interest^bearing  obli- 
gations due  the  State.  The  marked  difference  between  the  two  items  of  claim  is, 
that  in  one  there  was  an  actual  payment  of  money  by  the  State,  in  complying  with 
the  requisitiou  of  the  General  Government,  while  in  the  other  there  was  no  pay- 
ment but  a  failure  to  receive  interest,  because  of  a  diversion  of  the  fund  as  herein 
indicate<l. 

It  does  not  affirmatively  appear  that  the  fund  upon  which  the  claim  of  $39,867.18 
is  based  could,  for  the  period  of  time  it  was  used  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the 
defendants,  have  been  loaned;  and  if  during  that  period  other  money  of  that  fund 
was  unemployed,  the  said  fund  would  have  been  a  surplus  in  the  treasury  of  the 
State,  and  no  interest  was  lost  to  the  claimant. 

It  has  been  the  rule  of  the  Department  and  the  policy  of  the  Government  not  to 

Say  interest  upon  claims  against  the  United  States,  founded  on  the  reason  that  the 
fovernmeut  is  always  ready  to  pay  all  just  claims,  and  if  such  claims  are  not  paid, 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  claimant  in  not  presenting  his  claim  in  apt  time  or  in  not  pre- 
senting in  such  a  way  as  to  convince  the  officers  of  the  Goyemment  of  its  lawfulness 
and  justice. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Attorney-General  Wirt  makes  the  distinction  between 
the  payment  of  interest  upon  money  borrowed  to  enable  the  State  to  discharge  its 
duty  and  fulfil  its  obligation  and  interest  upon  funds  in  the  treasury  of  the  State 
appropriated  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States.  The  allowance  of  interest 
*^  as  expenses,  charges,  and  costs,"  in  the  construction  of  the  act,  is  in  derogation  of 
the  general  policy  of  the  Government  in  not  paying  interest,  and  should  not  be 
extended  beyond  the  logical  limits  of  the  act  of  1861. 

The  Chief  Justice  is  of  opinion  that— 

''  The  claimant  is  seeking  indirectly  to  recover  interest  contrary  to  Beviaed  Stat- 
utes, section  1091,  which  prohibits  its  allowance  'unless  upon  a  contract  expressly 
stipulating  for  payment  of  interest.' 

**  The  case  was  transmitted  to  this  court  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a 
olaim  for  interest  alone. 

''Interest  on  temporary  loans  made  to  obtain  money  for  equipping,  etc.,  troops 
for  the  United  States  is  no  more  a  charge  against  the  Government,  under  the  act  of 
1861  (12  Stat.  L.,  276),  than  is  interest  on  long-time  bonds  issued  by  many  States 
for  the  same  purpose,  computed  to  time  of  payment  by  the  Government,  for  which  it 
is  conceded  the  United  States  are  not  liable. 

"  In  either  case  interest  paid  constitutes  no  Pftrt  of  the  '  costs,  charges,  and 
expenses  properly  incmred  by  said  State  for  enrolling,  subsisting,  clothing,  supply- 
ing, arming,  equipping,  and  transporting  its  troops '  within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 
It  is  paid  for  another  purpose,  to  wit,  for  the  use  of  money  raised  to  Bupply  an 
empty  treasury ;  and  indirect  expenditure,  dependent  upon  collateral  contingencies, 
npou  the  different  conditions  of  tbe  treasuries,  and  the  different  and  uncertain  legis- 
lation of  tbe  several  Statues:  for  raising  money  by  taxation,  obviously  not  within  tbe 
contemplation  of  Congress^  and  never  allowed  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  any 
State  under  this  act. 

"  An  unequal  application  of  the  statute  in  the  different  States  could  not  bare  been 
intended  by  Congress. 

"If  the  claim  be  not  for  interest,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  Reyised  Stat- 
utes, section  1091,  then,  as  a  one  for  the  cost  of  supplying  money  to  the  State  treasury, 
it  is  not  unlike  a  claim  for  t)ie  cost  of  asseesing  and  collecting  taxes  for  tbe  same 
object,  which,  it  is  apprehended,  nobody  would  contend  could  be  maintained  under 
the  act  of  1861. 

''Decisions  of  the  courts  and  oninions  of  the  attorneys-general  before  the  e&aet- 
ment  of  the  prohibition  against  allowing  interest,  and  before  the  passage  of  the  act 
upon  which  this  suit  is  founded,  or  independently  of  them,  can  have  no  bearing  on 
this  case,  which  must  be  governed  by  the  existing  statutes  and  the  intention  of 
Congress.'' 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  court  that  the  claimant  recover  the  sum  of  $91.S90.84, 
and  that  the  139,867.13  be  diAaUowed. 
NoTT,  J,f  ooncurring; 
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The  term  interest  eoven  two  dlstinot  things :  oomxMnsation  for  the  nse  of  money 
by  express  agreement,  damages  allowed  by  law  for  the  nonpayment  of  a  debt  after 
it  has  become  due.  It  is  the  latter  which  is  prohibited  in  this  conrt,  in  suits  against 
the  €k>Terumenty  by  the  Revised  Statutes,  section  1091. 

As  to  the  first  item  of  money  expended  in  the  payment  of  interest  upon  the  beads 
of  the  State  which  were  sold  to  raise  money  for  the  General  Government  I  concur  in 
the  opinion  of  my  brother  Weldon.  As  to  the  second  item  of  money  expended  in  the 
payment  of  interest  upon  a  loan  obtained  from  the  canal  commissioners  for  the  use 
of  the  Government  I  dissent. 

The  grounds  upon  which  I  dissent  are:  (1)  That  in  order  to  shield  the  defend- 
ants from  making  good  this  loss  it  is  necessary  to  hold  that  a  State  government  can 
do  an  unconstitutional  act,  or,  to  express  it  differently,  that  the  unconstitutional  act 
of  State  authorities  must  be  deemed  the  aet  of  the  State  itself;  (2)  that  a  substan- 
tial loss  has  been  incurred  here  by  the  claimant,  which  the  defendants  are  in  honor 
and  good  conscience  bound  to  moke  good,  and  the  intent  of  the  act  of  indemnity  is 
that  the  loyal  States  which  acted  on  oehalf  of  the  General  Government  during  the 
civil  war  shall  be  reimbursed  and  made  whole ;  (3)  that  the  restriction  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (section  1091)  prohibiting  the  recovery  of  interest  as  damages  in  suits  against 
the  Government  is  not  applicable  to  this  case  inasmuch  as  the  contract  loaning  tiie 
money  expressly  provides  for  the  payment  of  interest  and  was  ratified  by  the  accept- 
ance of  the  money  and  the  payment  of  the  principal. 

In  the  application  of  the  act  of  indemnity  to  the  case  the  initial  fact  of  the  traoe- 
action  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  State  of  New  York  was  not  a  corporation  whose 
business  was  to  raise  and  equip  troops  for  any  government  that  chanced  to  be  engaged 
in  a  civil  war,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  awful 
crises  of  the  hour,  went  to  the  State  ojfficers  and  asked  that  the  resources  of  the  State 
be  given  in  aid  oz  the  General  Government.  The  legislature  was  not  then  in  session, 
and  the  State  officers  had  no  authority,  constitutional  or  legal,  to  pledge  the  credit 
of  the  State  or  involve  it  in  financial  liability.  From  motives  of  the  highest  patriot- 
ism they  assumed  an  enormous  responsibility  and  proceeded  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
General  Government.  But  in  their  action  tney  were  not  the  agents  of  the  State,  nor 
acting  on  its  behalf,  nor  assuming  to  promote  its  interest.  If  they  were  anybody's 
agen£,  they  were  the  agents  of  the  G<nieral  Government,  and  for  their  unauthmrized 
acts  the  General  Government  is  in  law  and  morals  and  under  the  terms  of  this  act  of 
indemnity  bound  to  make  good  the  losses  which  the  unauthorized  acts  of  these  offl- 
eers  caused  the  State. 

This,  then,  being  the  status  of  the  parties,  the  governor  and  comptroller  proeeeded 
to  borrow  money,  not  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  State,  nor  by  its  authority,  nor 
at  its  reouest,  but  for  the  use  and  benefit  and  at  the  request  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. They  borrowed  from  two  sources,  from  ordinary  lenders  who  had  money  to 
invest,  by  selling  them  the  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  Stat€L  and  from  a  board  of 
trustees  known  as  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund,  who  nad  moneys  in  their 
hands  to  loan  on  interest-bearing  securities  and  only  on  interest-bearing  securities. 
In  course  of  time  these  loans  matured,  and  the  State  assumed  and  paid  them,  princi- 
pal and  interest.  The  General  Government  under  the  act  of  indemnity  has  paid  the 
principal  which  the  State  expended  for  its  use,  but  has  refused  to  pay  the  interest. 

When  the  General  Government  requested  the  State  officers  to  act  in  its  behalf 
they  might  have  proceeded  in  one  of  three  different  ways.  They  might  hare 
bought  ue  military  supplies  on  an  indefinite  credit  and  allowed  the  vendor  to  add 
the  unknown  and  undetermined  interest  to  the  price:  they  might  have  purehaaed 
by  contracts  bearing  interest  which  would  run  until  the  price  should  be  paid  by  the 
General  Government;  they  might  have  borrowed  money  on  interest  and  oought  the 
goods  at  the  lowest  price  for  cash.  As  to  the  first  method,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  if  it  had  been  pursued  the  Government  would  have  been  liable  for  the  price 
paid.  As  to  the  second  method,  there  can  hardly  be  a  question  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment's liability  for  both  principal  and  interest.  As  to  the  third  method,  it  is  the 
one  which  has  occasioned  the  controversy  of  the  present  suit.  Yet  from  a  business 
point  of  view  the  first  method  was  the  worst,  and  the  third,  as  every  man  of  busi- 
ness knows,  was  the  best.  The  eminent  merchant  who  was  then  the  governor  of 
the  State  proceeded  as  he  would  have  proceeded  for  a  brother  merchant.  He 
raised  the  money,  and  went  into  the  market  and  purchased  at  the  lowest  cash  price. 

The  money  which  the  State  of  New  York,  through  its  officers,  thus  expended  at 
the  request  and  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  was  not  in  its  treasury,  but  was 
procured  from  two  sources : 

First,  the  State  issued  and  sold  its  own  bonds^  bearing  7  per  cent  interest.  The 
General  Government  lost  nothing  by  that.  The  credit  of  the  State  was  better  than 
the  credit  of  the  General  Government,  and  a  saving  was  effected  by  the  State  loan- 
ing its  own  credit  for  the  procurement  of  the  neceesaiy  funds.  It  was  able  at  that 
time  both  to  buy  and  to  borrow  on  better  terms  than  the  principal  for  whom  it  was 
acting.  It  has  charged  nothing  for  the  nse  of  its  credit  thus  loaned,  and  is  merely 
wiekiTig  to  be  repaid  the  money  which  it  expended* 
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The  second  source  from  which  money  was  procured  for  the  ase  of  the  United 
States  was  the  canal  fund  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  fund  was,  so  far  sa  the 
State  was  concerned,  a  sinking  fund  for  the  reduction  of  a  public  debt;  hut  it  wai 
also  an  interest-bearing  trust  fund  pledged  to  a  designated  class  of  crediton.  1 
emphasize  the  statement  that  it  was  an  interest- bearing  fund ;  for  it  was  in  no  smue 
an  accumulation  of  idle  money  in  one  of  the  coffers  of  the  State,  but  was  in  fact  and 
in  contemplation  of  law  a  mass  of  interest-bearing  securities  held  and  accumulated 
for  the  future  liouidation  of  a  specific  debt,  and  was  at  the  same  time  pledged  to 
the  holders  of  tne  debt.  The  commissioners  of  the  fund  had  no  right  to  hoard  the 
money  which  came  to  their  hands,  and  had  no  right  to  loan  it  without  iotereei 
The  scope  of  tbeir  duties  was  to  invest,  and  to  invest  at  intcrtMit,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  fund,  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  purpose,  was  that  money  from  time  to  time 
accumulated  for  the  extinction  of  the  canal  debt  should  not  lie  idle  in  the  treasorr 
of  the  State,  but  should  be  invested  in  securities  which  would  yield,  until  the  debt 
matured,  that  profit  which  we  call  interest. 

If  the  State  had  issued  more  bonds  than  it  did  for  money  wherewith  to  serre  the 
General  Government,  and  the  canal  commissioners  had  gone  into  the  market  and 
bought  these  bonds,  the  circumlocution  would  doubtless  have  saved  the  State  fron 
the  delay  and  vexation  which  beset  this  branch  of  the  case^  and  would  have  made 
plain  to  all  minds  that  the  State  had  incurred  obligations  and  loaned  its  credit  and 
paid  interest,  not  for  its  own  use  or  benefit,  but  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Gea- 
eral  Government.  Yet  this  circuity  of  procedure  would  not  have  made  the  State 
any  better  off  ^  the  General  Government  any  worse.  The  priuciple  which  would 
have  governed  and  the  result  which  would  have  been  reached  would  have  been  the 
same. 

If  this  charge  of  interest  had  been  a  mere  act  of  the  State  ofiftcers,  whereby  tlie 
State  made  interest  which  otherwise  it  would  not  have  made,  the  charge  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  profit  and  beyond  the  scope  of  an  indemnity.  But  in  the  actnal 
case  before  the  court,  the  canal  fond  existed  long  before  the  General  Government 
oame  to  the  State  as  a  borrower.  It  had  been  created  and  was  regulated  by  the 
constitution  of  the  State.  Whoever  got  mone^  from  the  canal  fund  mast  take  it  oa 
the  terms  prescribed  by  the  constitution.  Neither  the  State  officers  nor  the  State 
legislature  nor  the  General  Government  nor  any  power  known  to  our  constitutional 
system  could  take  it  upon  any  other  terms  or  authorize  it  to  be  taken.  Neither 
oould  it  be  applied  to  any  purpose  or  business  of  the  State ;  and  whatever  might  be 
received  from  a  loan  in  the  way  of  interest  did  not  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  State, 
but  returned  to  the  fund.  The  State  itself  had  no  power  over  the  canal  fond. 
Undoubtedly  the  State  was  directly  interested  in  the  fund  as  a  public  debtor,  and 
undoubtedly  the  legal  title  to  the  fund  was  vested  in  the  Stat-o ;  but  beside  the 
State  was  another  party  equally  interested  in  the  fund,  the  public  creditors,  who 
had  loaned  money  upon  the  faith  of  it  and  who  were  in  law  a  cestui  que  trust  and  in 
equity  the  owners  of  the  fund. 

Accordingly  when  the  governor  and  comptroUer  of  the  State,  who  were  practically 
acting  as  agents  of  the  United  States,  sought  a  loan  from  thecanal  fund  to  be  expend^ 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  General  Government,  they  proposed  and  agreed  to 
the  constitutional  condition  of  interest,  and  expressly  agreed  that  the  loan  should 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  The  canal  commissioners  had  no  authority 
to  make  the  loan  without  interest,  and  they  did  not  assume  to  do  so;  and  the  State 
subsequently  recognized  the  obligation  which  it  owed  to  its  creditors  and  paid  the 
interest  on  this  specific  loan  out  of  money  raised  bv  taxation ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
taxpayers  of  New  York  made  good  to  the  canal  fund  the  interest  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  realized  frx>m  ordinary  securities,  but  the  United  States  have  not 
yet  reimbursed  them  for  the  taxes  that  both  in  form  and  in  fact  were  devoted  to  that 
purpose.  These  are  in  brief  the  ultimate  facts  of  the  transaction ;  the  question  of 
law  involved  is  whetlier  the  act  of  indemnity  extends  to  them. 

The  act  of  iudemuity  is  not  a  statute  to  regulate  the  purchase  of  snpplies  or  to 
restrict  the  compennation  of  purchasing  agents.  If  the  State  of  New  York  had  been 
a  merchant  selling  goods  for  the  sake  of  profit,  or  a  commission  merchant  rendering 
service  in  consideration  of  a  percentage,  it  would  have  to  take  the  profits  or  losses 
which  legally  resulted.  But  the  State  rendered  its  service  gratuitously ;  it  had  noth- 
ing to  make  and,  as  the  result  proves,  a  risk  to  bear,  and  it  acted  at  the  request  of  the 
Government.  The  obligation  wiiich  would  rest  upon  an  individual  in  such  a  case 
would  be  to  make  the  other  party  whole,  and  it  would  be  an  obligation  of  the  strong- 
est character,  legally,  equitably,  morally.  The  General  Government  has  recognized 
this  obligation  and  has  passed  this  act  of  indemnity.  The  purpose  of  an  act  as  of 
an  instrument  of  indemnity  is  to  make  the  injured  party  whole.  It  is  not  a  grant; 
it  is  not  one  of  those  statutes  in  which  doubtful  words  or  phrases  are  to  be  strict^ 
construed ;  an  interpretation  which  leaves  the  injured  party  without  the  indemnity 
which  he  ought  to  have  is  as  an  interpretation  which  fails  to  carry  into  effect  the 
confessed  purpose  of  the  statute.    If  an  individu^al  or  a  body  corporate  had  accepted 
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the  frnitfi  of  the  loan  and  recognized  the  transaotion  bypaying  the  principal,  his  acts 
would  oonstitnte  a  binding  ratification.  The  act  of  indemnity  must  surely  be  as 
broad  as  the  legal  obligations  of  the  United  States. 

As  has  been  said,  the  StAte  was  called  upon  to  act  for  the  General  Government  and 
acted  by  borrowing  money  to  raise  and  equip  troops.  All  of  this  money  was 
expended  in  the  business  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  it  was  bor- 
rowed from  ordinary  lenders  by  the  State  seUing  its  own  bonds ;  some  of  it  was  bor- 
rowed from  a  trust  fand  of  which  the  State  was  the  trustee.  When  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  became  due  the  State  took  the  money  of  its  taxpayers  and  paid  it.  When  the 
interest  on  the  other  loan  became  due  the  State  likewise  took  the  money  of  its  tax- 
payers and  paid  it  also.  To  that  extent  the  taxpayers  of  the  State  are  just  so  much 
the  worse  off  than  they  would  be  if  the  State  officers  had  never  touched  the  trust 
fund  and  borrowed  from  it  for  the  use  of  the  General  Government.  Both  in  form 
and  in  substance  this  interest  was  money  paid.  In  form  the  transaction  complies 
with  the  terras  of  the  act  of  indemnity ;  in  substance  the  distinction  between  inter- 
est lost  and  interest  paid  is  too  refined  to  be  applied  against  the  purpose  of  the 
statute. 

And  this  distinction  necessarily  rests  on  the,  constructively,  illegal  action  of  the 
State  officers;  that  is  to  say,  if  tne  custodians  of  the  fund  acted  in  a  constitutional 
and  legal  manner  by  loaning  the  trust  moneys  in  their  charge  to  the  United  States, 
through  the  iutermediation  of  the  governor  and  comptroller  of  the  State,  at  an  agreed 
rate  of  interest,  the  refunding  of  the  interest  was  an  expenditure  for  the  use  of  the 
Government;  but  if  they  act«d  in  an  unconstitutional  and  illegal  manner  by  divert- 
ing, misappropriating,  or  misapplying  the  trust  fund  to  State  purposes,  then  the 
State  can  not  make  money  out  of  the  transaction,  and  the  General  Government  is  not 
liable. 

ScHOFiELD^  J.^  was  absent  when  this  case  was  argued,  and  took  no  part  in  the 
decision. 


Exhibit  No.  % 

[S.  1295,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session.] 

Mr.  White,  of  California,  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  read  twice 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs: 

A  BILL  to  reimburse  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada  for  moneys  by  them  expended  ia 

tho  Buppresaion  of  the  rebellion. 

He  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sums  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  reimburse 
and  to  be  paid  to  the  States  or  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada  for  moneys  by  them 
expended  in  aid  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  to  wit : 

To  the  State  of  California,  the  sum  of  three  million  uine  hundred  and  fifty -one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  and  forty-two  cents. 

To  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  sum  of  three  huudred  and  thirty-five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents. 

To  the  State  of  Nevada,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  four  thousand  and  forty 
dollars  and  seventy  cents,  being  the  sums  of  money,  principal  and  interest,  paid  by 
said  States  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  as  snown  by  the  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  Senate  Executive  Documents  Numbered  ten,  eleven,  and  seventeen, 
Fifby-first  Congress,  first  session. 


Exhibit  No.  3. 

[H.  S.  4059,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second  session.] 
Januart  3, 1894.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  War  Claims  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Maguire  introduced  the  following  bill: 

A  BILL  to  reimbnrse  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada  for  moneys  by  them  expended 

in  the  suppresaion  of  the  rebellion. 

Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  asiembled,  That  there  is  hereoy  appropriated,  out  oi  «^^  tsv^tvst^  y^>^^ 
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Treasory  not  otherwise  appiopriated,  the  snnui  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  reimbiirw 
and  to  be  paid  to  the  States  or  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada  for  moneys  by  then 
expended  in  aid  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  to  wit: 

To  the  State  of  California,  the  sum  of  three  million  nine  hundred  and  fifty-one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  doUars  and  forty-two  cents. 

To  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  thonsand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents. 

To  the  State  of  Nevada,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  four  thonsand  and  forty  dol- 
lars and  seventy  cents,  being  the  sums  of  money,  principal  and  interest,  paid  hj 
said  States  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary pf  War  in  Senate  Executive  Documents  Numbered  ten,  eleveo^  and  teventeen, 
Fifty^firtt  Congress,  first  session. 


Exhibit  No.  4, 

[Hoaae  Beport  So.  5S8,  Fifty-third  CongreM,  second  aeseioB.] 

Mabcb  8,  l8M.~0ommitted  to  the  Ck>mmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Unloi  led 

ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HsRMAfiN,  from  the  Committee  on  War  Claims,  submitted  the  following  report, 
to  accompany  H.  R.  4959: 

The  Committee  on  War  Claims,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bills  (H.  R.  2615  sDd 
H.  R.  4959)  to  reimburse  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada  for  moneys  hj 
them  expended  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  when  aiding  the  United  States  to 
maintain  the  "common  defense"  on  the  Paeifio  coast,  have  examined  the  same  and 
report  as  follows : 

The  facts  out  of  which  the  aforesaid  State  war  claims  arise  have  been  very  MI7 
stated  in  several  reports  heretofore  made  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Senate,  as  follows,  to  wit.  House  Report  No.  254  and  Senate  Report  No.  158,  Fiflj- 
second  Congress,  nrst  session  j  House  Report  No.  2553  and  Senate  Report  No.  644, 
Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session ;  and  House  Report  No.  3396  and  Senate  Reporis 
No.  1286  and  No.  2014,  Fiftieth  Congress,  first  session. 

Bills  relating  to  these  State  war  claims  of  these  three  Pacific  coast  States  passed 
the  Senate  during  the  first  session  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  and  were  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  during  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-first  and  Fifty-second  Con- 
gresses and  to  the  House  during  the  Fiftieth,  Fifty-first,  and  Fifty- second  Congresses, 
out  were  not  reached  for  consideration  by  the  House  in  either  thereof.  These  billi 
were  introduced  in  the  House,  to  wit,  H.  R.  No.  2615,  on  11th  day  of  September,  1893, 
by  Mr.  Caminotti,  of  California,  and  H.  R.  No.  4959,  on  January  3^894,  b^  Mr. 
Magnire,  of  California,  and  both  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  war  Claims.' 

Sums  of  money  (recited  in  three  reports  made  by  the  honorable  Secret^iry  of  War  to 
the  Senate  on  these  State  war  claims  and  printed  as  Senate  £x.  Docs.  Nos.  10, 11,  and 
17,  Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session)  proven  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  Wsr 
Department  to  have  been  expended  by  said  States  to  aid  the  United  States  in  the 
snppression  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  were  included  in  the  general  deficiency  appro- 
priation bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  during  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-lirst  Con- 
fess for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  and  reimbursing  said  States  on  account  and 
m  partial  liquidation  of  said  claims,  but  the  same  were  omitted  f^msaid  dellcicncy 
bill  as  it  became  a  law.  Senate  bill  No.  52  and  House  bills  No.  54  and  No.  42,  Fifty- 
second  Congress,  first  session,  were  in  all  respects  identical,  the  last  of  which  House 
bills  was,  on  February  10,  1892,  favorably  reported  by  the  House  War  Claims  Com- 
mittee in  House  Report  No.  254,  Fifty-second  Congress,  first  session,  and  said  Senate 
bill  No.  52  was,  on  February  4, 1892,  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  in  Senate  Report  No.  158,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

[Senate  Report  No.  168»  Fifty-aeeood  Coagrese,  first  sesaion.] 

*'  The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  ( 8. 52)  to  reim- 
bnrse  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada  for  moneys  by  them  expended  in 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  have  examined  the  same  and  report  aa  follows,  to 
wit: 

**  This  measure  was  considered  by  this  committee  during  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress,  and  was  reported  upon  favorably  (Report  No.  644). 

"  Your  committee  concur  in  the  conclusions  stated  in  that  report  and  recommend 
the  passage  of  the  bill." 

At  a  very  early  period  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  nearly  all  the  troops  of  the  regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States  then  serving  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada  were 
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withdrawn  from  military  dnty  is  those  States  and  transported  thenoe  by  sea  to  New 
York  City,  at  an  exi>en8e  to  the  United  States  of  about  $390,103,  or  an  average  eost 
of  about  ^84  for  each  commissioned  officer  and  of  about  $133  for  each  enlist^  man. 

This  withdrawal  therefrom  of  said  iT^^iiInr  troops  left  these  three  Pacific  coast 
States  comparatively  defenseless,  and  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  tlieir  places,  and 
to  provide  additional  military  forces,  rendered  necessary  by  public  exigencies,  calls 
for  volunteers  were  made  upon  said  States  under  proclnnintions  of  the  President,  or 
re<inisitions  by  the  War  Department,  or  by  its  highest  military  officers  commanding 
the  military  departments  on  the  Pacific.  These  calls  for  volunteers  continued  until 
the  necessity  therefor  entirely  ceased  to  exist,  during  which  time  these  three  Pacific 
coast  States  furnished,  enlisted,  equipped,  paid,  and  mustered  into  the  military  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  18,715  volunteers,  as  shown  in  said  reports  so  made  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

In  consequence  of  tms  withdrawal  in  1861  of  baid  military  forces  from  the  Pacific 
coast^  in  oraer  that  they  might  perform  military  service  in  the  East,  and  in  view  of 
the  circumstances  and  exigencies  existing  in  the  Pacific  coast  States  and  Territorii's 
dnring  the  rebellion  period,  requisitions  were  duly  made  from  time  to  time  by  tlie 
President  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the  proper  State 
anthorities  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada  for  volunteers  to  perform  military 
service  for  the  United  States  in  said  States  and  Territories,  as  are  fully  and  in  great 
detail  set  forth  in  Senate  Ex.  Docs.  Nos.  10,  11,  and  17,  Fifty-first  Congress,  first 
session.  In  compliance  with  the  several  calls  and  official  requisitions  so  made 
between  1861  ana  1866^  inclusive — 

Volunteers. 

The  State  of  California  furnished .*..  15,725 

The  State  of  Nevada  furnished 1,180 

The  State  of  Oregon  furnished 1,810 

Making  a  total  aggregate  of 18,715 

who  were  enlisted  and  were  thereafter  duly  mustered  into  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States  as  volunteers  from  said  States.  The  same  number  of  troops  if  organ- 
ized in  the  East  and  transported  from  New  York  City  to  the  Pacific  coast  States  and 
Territories  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  by  the  tf.  S.  War  Department  from  June 
17, 1^0,  to  August  3^  1861,  would  have  cost  the  United  States  at  that  time  the  sum 
of  about  $5,483,385  for  transportation  alone. 

The  indemninoation  for  the  ''costs,  charges,  and  expenses''  properly  incurred  by 
said  States  for  enrolling^  subsisting,  clothing,  supplying,  anning,  equipping,  pay- 
ing^ transporting,  and  Inmishing  said  18,715  volunteer  troops  employed  by  the 
Umted  States  to  aid  them  to  maintain  the  ''common  defense,^'  was  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  27, 1861  (12  U.  S.  Stats.,  276), 
an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  indemnify  the  States  for  expenses  incurred  by  them  in 
defense  of  the  United  States.'' 

The  then  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  Bedfield  Proctor,  now  U.  S.  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (on  page  28  of  his  report.  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  11,  Fifty-first  Congress,  first 
session),  in  reporting  upon  the  military  services  performed  by  said  volunteers  during 
the  rebellion,  said: 

"They  took  the  places  of  the  regular  troops  in  Califomia,  all  of  which,  except  3 
batteries  of  artillery  and  1  regiment  of  infantry,  were  withdrawn  to  the  East  at  an 
early  period  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Without  them  (and  the  Oregon  and 
Nevada  volunteers)  the  overland  mail  and  emigrant  routes,  extending  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  via  Great  Salt  Lake  City  to  Califomia  and  Oregon,  and  passing  through 
an  uninhabited  and  mountainous  country,  infested  with  hostile  Indians  and  high- 
waymen, could  not  have  been  adequately  protected;  and  yet  it  was  of  the  first 
importance  to  have  these  routes  kept  open  and  safe,  especially  as  rebel  cruisers  had 
made  the  sea  routes  both  hazardous  and  expensive.  Two  expeditions  composed  of 
Califomia  volun4eers,  under  the  command  of  Brig.  Gens.  James  H.  Carloton  and 
Patrick  £.  Connor,  respectively,  performed  perilous  and  exhausting  marches  across 
a  desert  and  over  an  aunost  impassable  country  and  established  themselves,  tly  lat- 
ter in  Utah — where,  besides  protecting  the  mail  routes,  a  watchful  eye  was  k^it  on 
the  uncertain  and  sometimes  threatening  attitude  of  the  Mormons — and  the  former 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  which  Territories  were  thereafter  effeotuaUy  guarded 
in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  against  Indians  and  rebels.^' 

The  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  assistance  of  the  board  of  Army  officers,  created 
under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  4, 1886  (24  U.  S.  Stat.,  p. 
217),  and  which  officers  were  duly  selected  and  appointed  on  said  board  by  Mr.  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Hon.  W.  C.  Endioott,  has  heretofore  found  as  facts,  and  has  sd  offi- 
cially reported  to  the  Senate  (as  printed  in  Senate  Ex.  Docs.  Nos.  10, 11, 17,  Fifty-first 
Congress,  first  session),  that  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada,  under 
appropriate  laws  of  the  legislatures  thereof,  respectively,  have  actually  paid  in  gold 
emn  out  of  their  State  treasuries,  on  account  of  the  ^  costs,  charges,  and  expenses" 

S.  Ms. 
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properly  iuourred  by  said  three  States  for  enrolling,  subsisting,  clotliing,  supplying, 
arming,  equipping,  paying,  transporting,  and  farnisliing  said  18,715  volunteer  troops 
of  said  three  States,  which  were  employed  by  the  United  States  to  aid  tlieni  to  niftin- 
tain  the  ''common  defense"  on  the  Pacilic  coast  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  the 
exact  sums  of  money  as  recited  in  said  bill  (H.  R.  49r)9),  the  reimbursement  of  which 
was  so  guaranteed  to  be  paid  to  said  States  as  an  iudenmity  under  the  aforesaid  act 
of  July  27,  1861  (12  U.S.Stat.,  276),  ''An  act  to  indemnify  the  States  for  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  defense  of  the  United  States/'  and  under  the  resolution  of  Con- 
gress of  March  8,  1862  (12  U.  S.  Stat.,  615),  ''declaratory  of  the  intent  and  meaning 
of  said  act,  an'd  the  resolution  of  March  19, 1862  (12  U.  S.  Stat.,  616),  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  accept  moneys  appropriated  by  any  State  for  the  payment  of 
its  volunteers,  and  to  apply  the  same  as  directed  by  such  State,"  copied  of  which  act 
and  resolution  are  as  follows: 

On  the  27th  day  of  July,  1861,  Congress  passed  an  act  entitled  "  Au  act  to  indem- 
nify the  States  for  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  defense  of  the  United  States,"  m 
follows : 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  is  hereby,  directed,  out  of  any  nioneji 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay  to  the  governor  of  any  State,  or 
its  duly  authorized  agents,  the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  properly  incurred  bf 
said  State  for  enrolling,  subsisting,  clothing,  supplying,  arming,  equipping,  paying, 
and  transporting  its  troops  employed  in  aiding  in  suppressing  the  present  insarree- 
tion  against  the  United  States,  to  be  settled  upon  proper  vouchers  to  be  filed  and 

passed  upon  by  the  proper  accounting  oilicers  of  the  Treasury."    (12  Stat.  L.,  p.  276.) 

« 

A  RESOLITTION  declaratory  of  the  intent  and  meaning  of  a  certain  act  therein  named. 

Whereas  doubts  hav^  arisen  as  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  act  numbenKl 
eighteen,  entitled  *'An  act  to  indemnify  the  States,  for  expenses  iucnrred  by  them  in 
'defense  of  the  United  States,' approved  July  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-one"  (12  U.  8.  Stats.,  276) : 

Beit  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  said  act  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  expenses 
incurred  as  well  after  as  before  the  date  of  the  approval  thereof. 

Approved  March  8, 1862  (12  U.  S.  Stats.,  615). 


▲  RESOLUTION  to  anthorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  accept  moneys  appropriated  by  any  State  f« 
the  payment  of  ita  voliuit«er8  and  to  apply  the  ssuue  as  directca  by  such  State. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent4itjives  of  the  United  atates  of  Amtnes 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  if  any  State  during  the  present  rebellion  shall  make 
any  appropriation  to  pay  the  volunteers  of  that  State,  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby 
authorized  to  accept  the  same,  and  cause  it  to  be  applied  by  the  Paymaster-General 
to  the  payments  designated  by  the  legislative  act  making  the  appropriation,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  appropriated  by  act  of  Congress;  and  also  to  make  any  regula- 
tions that  may  be  necessary  for  the  disbursement  and  proper  application  of  sach 
funds  to  the  specific  purpose  for  which  they  may  be  appropriated  by  the  sereni 
States. 

Approved  March  19,  1862  (12  U.  S.  Stats.,  616). 


AN  ACT  for  the  benefit  of  the  States  of  Texas,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Nebraska,  Califomia.  ajux 
Nevada,  and  the  Territories  of  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  Nevada  when  a  Terxitory. 


Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  detail  three  Army  ofiicersto 
assist  him  in  examining  and  reporting  upon  the  claims  of  the  States  and  Territories 
named  in  the  act  of  June  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  chap- 
ter two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  laws  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  and  snch 
oflBcers,  before  entering  npon  said  duties  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  that 
they  will  carefully  examine  said  claims,  and  that  they  will,  to  the  beet  of  tiieir 
ability,  make  a  just  and  impartial  statement  thereof,  as  required  by  said  act. 

Approved  August  4,  1886.     (24  U.  S.  Stat.,  217.) 

From  the  facts  and  laws  hereinbefore  recited,  your  conmiittee  ooncnr  in  the  C4m- 
oluBions  reached  and  recommendations  made  in  the  several  House  and  Senate  reports 
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which  heretofore  accompanied  similar  bills,  and  now  reaffirm  the  same,  and  report 
back  said  biU  (H.  B.  4959)  with  a  recommendation  that  it  do  pass  with  an  amend- 
ment added  thereto  as  follows,  to  wit : 

'^  That  payment  of  said  snms  of  money  shall  be  made  to  each  of  said  States  in  fonr 
equal  iDstalimentS)  the  first  of  which  shall  be  paid  to  them  respectively  npon  the 
passage  of  this  act,  the  second  of  which  shall  be  paid  to  them  respectively  on  Jnly  1, 
1895,  the  third  of  which  shall  be  paid  to  them  respectivelv  on  July  1, 1896|  the  fourth 
of  which  shall  be  |)aid  to  them  respectively  on  July  1,  1897.'' 


Exhibit  No.  5. 

Chafteb  XXXII SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  No;  5,  rolftttve  to  Indebtedness  of  the  United 

States  Govemment  to  the  StAte  of  Calif omia  (adopted  March  18,  1893). 

Eeaolved  hy  the  Senate,  the  Aaaembly  concurringy  That  the  State  of  Califomia  urges 
upon  ite  Senat<ors  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to  use  their  best  efforts  in  pro- 
curing the  passage  of  the  act  now  pending  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  to  reimburse 
California  for  the  money  raised  and  disbursed  for  arming  and  equipping  troops 
brought  into  service  by  requisition  of  the  United  States  during  the  rebellion. 
These  claims  have  all  been  passed  upon  and  approved  by  the  War  Department,  and 
by  the  committee  in  each  house  to  whom  they  were  referred,  and  are  on  their  respec- 
tive calendars  for  passage,  but  may  fail  this  Congress,  as  in  the  last,  for  want  of 
earnest  and  active  presentation.  For  war  claims,  see  House  Report  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  ninety-six,  and  Senate  Reports  one  thonsand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six  and  two  thousand  and  fourteen,  first  session,  Fiftieth  Congress;  lUso, 
House  Report  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-three,  and  Senate  Report  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-four,  first  session  Fifty-first  Congress ;  and  House  Report  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four,  and  Senate  Report  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  first  session 
Fifty -second  Congress. 

Besolvedf  That  whatever  money  shall  be  received  by  the  State  from  these  claims, 
or  from  the  claim  of  the  State  to  five  per  cent  of  the  cash  sales  of  public  land  sold 
in  this  State  by  the  United  States,  the  same  shaU  be  turned  into  the  State  treasury, 
and  credited  to  the  school  fund. 

Beeolvedf  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be  requested  to  forward  aoopyof  tluse 
resolutions  to  each  of  the  Senators  and  Bepiesentatives  in  Congress. 
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[Senate  Ifis.  Doo.  No.  51,  Fifty-second  Congress,  aeoond  sessfoD.] 
Fbbbuabt  18, 1898.— Beferred  to  the  Committoe  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  bo  printed. 

Mr.  DOLPH  presented  the  following  memorial  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  praying  the  payment  of  moneys  expended  in  maintaining  the  common 
defense  and  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion : 

To  the  Congress  of.  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  State  of  Oregon  has  heretofore  paid  a  large  Sum  of  monev  to  aid  the 
United  States  in  maintaining  the  common  defense  in  the  suppression  of  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  the  amount  of  which  has  been  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  War  made  to  Congress ;  and 

Whereas  said  debt  has  not  yet  been  paid  but  is  long  since  due :  and 

Whereas  Hon.  J.  N.  Dolph  has  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  tne  United  States  an 
amendment  to  be  proposed  to  the  sundrv  civil  appropriation  bill,  making  an  appro- 
priation to  pay  said  claim,  together  with  similar  claims  of  the  States  of  Califomia 
and  Nevada;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  reimbursed  other  States  of  the  Unioh  for  stuns  of 
mdnejr  e&pehded  on  account  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  such  payments  aggregating 
up  to  March  15,  1892,  the  sum  of  $44,725,072.38,  but  has  not  paid  any  sum  whatever 
on  said  accounts  to  the  said  States  of  Califoniia,  Oregon,  and  Nevada :  Therefore, 
be  it 

Jfiesohed  hy  ihiB  legistathte  assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  That  justice  and  equity 
demand  that  the  payment  of  said  claims  should  be  no  longer  delayed  \ir%  th<^  ll^^n^ 
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States,  and  that  an  appropriation  of  money  therefor  shonld  be  made  by  Congreas  at 
this  time ;  and  be  it  further 

Besolvedf  That  this  memorial  be  telegraphed  by  the  secretary  of  atate  to  onr  Sen- 
ators and  bur  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  that  a  written  copy  thereof,  duly 
certified,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  February  8, 1893. 

C.  W.  Fulton, 
President  of  the  Senate. 


Concurred  in  by  the  house  February  8, 1893. 


GsOBGs  W.  McBride, 

Secretary  qf  State. 


W.  P.  Kkady, 
Speaker  of  the  Sotm, 
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memoiual  to  congress. 

To  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congreu 
Msemhled : 

Your  memorialists,  now  the  State  executive  officers  of  the  State  of  Nevada  (the 
legislature  of  Nevada  not  being  now  in  session),  most  respectfuUy  repreaent  to  yooi 
honorable  bodies  that  the  State  of  Nevada  has  heretofore  presented  a  claim  to  the 
United  States  for  expenses  by  her  incurred  and  by  her  paid  as  ''  costs,  charges,  and 
expenses  properly  incurred  for  enrolling  "  her  military  forces  during  the  war  of  the 
rebellion,  in  response  to  and  under  requisitions  made  by  the  officer  commanding  the 
Military  Department  of  the  Pacific,  and  which  ''  costs,  charges,  and  expenses ''  so 
incurred  and  paid  by  Nevada  aggregate  the  sum  of  $11,840  for  enrolling  1,184  men 
preliminary  to  their  being  mustered  into  the  military  service  of  the  United  States. 

A  claim  for  reimbursement  by  the  United  States  for  the  aforesaid  expenditure  has 
been  presented  by  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  United  States,  and  payment  theieof 
has  been  refused,  and  because  its  examining  and  accounting  and  auditing  officers 
seem  to  have  regarded  this  expenditure  simply  as  a  bounty  or  gratuity  paid  bj 
Nevada  to  the  ofacers  of  her  military  forces  wno  enrolled  said  1,184  men. 

Nevada  selected  as  her  enrolling  agents  those  officers  of  her  military  forces  who 
were  to  be  the  commanding  officers  of  the  men  who  mi^ht  be  thereafter  enrolled; 
and  there  can  not  be  any  valid  question  as  to  the  wisdom  or  economy  of  such  a 
course  as  adopted  and  uniformly  pursued  by  Nevada,  and  especi^y  when  we  con- 
sider the  importance  of  each  commanding  officer  being  perfectly  £Ekiniliar  with  the 
qualifications  of  those  he  was  to  command  in  the  field,  both  as  to  their  mental  and 
physical  fitness. 

This  method  of  enrollment  as  adopted  by  Nevada,  and  seeming  no  doubt  to  her,  at 
the  time,  as  the  most  ready  and  economical  one  for  putting  her  troops  in  the  iield 
for  the  United  States  military  service,  in  obedience  to  requisitions  made  nx>on  her, 
was  the  one  followed  in  all  cases;  and  this  claim  for  reimbursement  by  the  United 
States  for  the  ''costs,  charges,  and  expenses''  so  incurred  was  in  lien  of  all  other 
"  costs,  charges,  and  expenses''  that  would  have  to  be  incurred  and  as  incident  to 
said  enrollment-— such,  for  instance,  as  rent,  fuel,  furniture,  salaries  of  enrolling 
officers,  subsistence,  and  all  the  other  detailed  and  expensive  paraphernalia  which 
pertain  to  the  regular  militanr  recruiting  or  enrolling  office  of  a  State  or  of  the 
United  States,  and  such  as  the  United  States  would  hei-self  have  been  compelled  to 
incur  if  she  had  invoked  or  exercised  her  own  Federal  military  maohinery  for  the 
same  purpose  in  the  State  of  Nevada. 

No  express  method  of  enrolling  having  been  designated  to  Nevada  by  the  United 
States  she  was  left  to  adopt  that  metnod  of  organizing,  collecting,  and  enrolling 
her  military  forces  to  meet  the  requisitions  so  made  upon  her  at  the  time,  and  such 
as  appearea  to  her  to  be  the  wisest  and  the  most  practicable. 

To  provide  for  and  to  pay  the  *' costs,  charges,  and  expenses  "  so  incurred  and  to 
be  incurred  by  Nevada  on  account  of  said  enrollment  the  legislature  of  Nevada 
passed  a  law  on  March  11,  1865,  which  provided  substanti^y  that  eaoh  enroUine 
or  recruiting  agent  of  her  army  intended  by  her  for  the  military  service  of  the  Unit«3 
States  should  be  allowed  for  all  expenses  of  said  enrollment  $10  per  capita.  The 
law  is  as  followsi  to  wit: 
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Tke  people  of  the  State  o/Nwadaf  represented  in  senate  and  assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  A  snm  not  exoeediag  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated and  set  aside,  to  constitute  a  separate  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "  soldiers^fhud/' 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  compensation  to  the  soldiers  of  the  companies  of  Nevada 
volunteers  already  raised  in  the  Territory  and  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  to  be 
raised  in  this  State,  for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  to  aid  in  repelling  invasion, 
suppressing  insurrections,  enforcing  the  laws,  and  protecting  the  public  property ,  in 
addition  to  the  pay  allowed  them  by  the  United  States. 

''Sbg.  2.  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  created  and  set  apart  by  the  first 
section  of  this  act  «  *  •  a  bounty  of  ten  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  the  captain  or 
commanding  officer  of  any  company,  for  every  recruit  by  nim  enlisted  and  sub- 
quently  mustered  into  tiae  service  of  the  United  States :  Provided,  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  applicable  to  any  soldier  who  may  be 
drafted,  or  enlisted  as  a  substitute,  or  any  person  drafted  into  uie  Army  of  the  United 
States.    •    •    • 

**  Sec.  3.  The  captains  or  commanding  officers  of  companies  of  Nevada  volunteers 
raised,  or  to  be  raised,  for  service  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  shall,  before 
such  officers,  as  recruiting  agents  of  the  Army,  can  be  entitled  to  secure  the  benefits 
of  this  act,  file  in  the  office  of  the  adjutant-general  their  affidavit,  setting  forth  the 
number  and  names  of  recruits  enlisted  by  them,  and  accepted  by  the  proper  medical 
examiners  (who  shall  in  each  case  be  named)  and  sworn  into  the  service;  and  fur- 
ther setting  forth  that  no  affidavit  of  the  same  character,  for  the  same  unlisted  men, 
has  heretofore  been  made  or  filed.  The  adjutant-general  of  the  State  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  certify  to  the  controller  of  state  the  number  of  men 
enlisted  by  each  captain  or  commanding  officer  of  a  company,  whenever  the  affida- 
vit herein  required  is  filed  in  his  office,  endorsed  by  the  provost  marshal  of  this 
State,  or  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post  where  the  enlisted  men  referred  to  and 
enumerated  in  the  affidavit  may  have  been  rendezvoused  on  enlistment.  Upon  the 
filing  of  the  ndjutant-generars  certificate,  above  required,  in  the  office  of  the  con- 
troller of  State,  the  controller  shall  make  out  a  copy  of  said  certificate,  and  forward 
ihe  same  to  the  State  board  of  examiners,  and  if  the  State  board  of  examiners  shall 
endorse  the  certificate  as  **  Approved,"  then  the  controller  shall  draw  his  warrant 
upon  the  fund  herein  constituted  for  the  sum  set  forth  in  the  oertiflcate  of  th^  adju- 
tant-general in  favor  of  the  officers,  or  their  legal  assignees,  named  in  the  certificate, 
for  the  sums  rpspectively  sot  forth  to  be  due  them. 

*'  Skc.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  efiect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  pro- 
Tidins  for  the  fund  created  by  section  one  of  this  act,  the  treasurer  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  bonds  of  the  State  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
thousand  doP.Ars,  in  sums  of  five  hundred  dollars  each,  redeemable  at  the  office  of 
the  treasures*  of  the  State  on  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy.  The  said  bonds  shall  bear  interest,  payable  semiannually,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  per  cent  per  annum,  from  the  date  of  their  inssuance,  which  interest  shall  be 
due  and  payable  at  the  office  of  the  treasurer  of  this  State  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary and  July  of  each  year:  Providing,  That  the  first  payment  of  interest  shall  not  be 
made  sooner  than  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-six.  These  said  bonds  shall  be  signed  by  the  governor, 
and  countersigned  by  the  controller,  and  endorsed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  State, 
and  shall  have  the  seal  of  the  State  affixed  thereto.  Such  bonds  shall  be  issued  from 
time  to  time  as  they  may  be  required  for  use.  The  expense  of  preparing  such  bonds 
and  disposing  of  the  same  shall  be  audited  as  a  claim  against  the  soldiers'  fund 
created  by  this  act. 

''  Sec.  10.  For  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  iaeued  under 
this  act  there  shaU  be  levied  and  coUectM^d,  annually,  until  the  final  payment  and 
redemption  of  the  same,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  State  revenue  is  or  may 
be  directed  by  law  to  be  levied  and  collected  annually,  a  tax  of  twenty-five  cents, 
in  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  United  States,  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable 

Sroperty  in  the  State,  in  addition  to  the  other  taxes  for  State  purposes,  and^e  fund 
enved  from  this  tax  shall  be  set  apart  and  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest 
accruing  on  the  bonds  herein  provided  for  and  the  final  redemption  of  the]  principal 
of  said  bonds ;  and  the  public  faith  of  the  State  of  Nevada  is  hereby  pledged  for  the 
payment  of  the  bonds  issued  by  virtue  of  this  act,  and  the  interest  thereon  and,  if 
necessary,  to  provide  other  and  ample  means  for  the  payment  thereof.''  (Statutes 
of  Nevada,  March  11,  1865,  pp.  389-393.) 

This  small  sum  of  $10  per  capita  when  the  peculiar  condition  of  Nevada  at  that 
time  is  considered,  in  connection  with  her  then  limited  and  en>ensive  means  of 
travel  which  was  then  exclusively  by  wagon  or  horseback,  and  before  any  railroads 
were  built  in  this  State,  will  be  considered  to  be  not  exorbitant^  but,  as  your  memo- 
rijJista  now  Bubndt,  the  same  was  and  is  very  reasonable. 

True,  the  act  of  the  legislature  termed  this  $10  per  capita  for  enzollment  a 
**WiiB^''  to  the  captainB  or  commanding  efflcera  wlio  migjlit  otfgBoiisb  %  tMca^vo:)  \» 
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1m  thereafter  mastered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  jet,  as  a  matter  of  fiusl, 
it  was  not  a  bounty  in  the  sense  of  a  gratuity,  and  as  is  fi^nently  used  by  the 
United  States  as  meaning  money  in  addition  to  the  pay  and  allowances  as  set  forth 
in  the  agreement  with  her  commanding  officers  and  enlisted  men  about  to  enter  her 
military  service;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  lump  compensation  paid  or  to  be  paid  by 
the  State  to  her  recruiting  or  enrolling  officers  in  lien  of  all  other  expenses  or  com- 
pensation for  organizing  its  military  forces  and  such  as  have  been  hereinbefore 
recited  and  covered,  and  was  intenoed  to  cover  all  expense  of  travel,  subsistence, 
lodging^  and  other  incidental  expenses,  and  such  as  U.  S.  reoruitinff  and  enrolling 
officers  might  properly  incur  in  getting  together  and  preparing  men  &t  the  miliUfry 
service  of  the  State  and  of  the  united  States. 

Your  memorialists  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  March  11,  1865,  Nevada  did 
not  even  have  in  her  treasury  the  monev  with  which  to  pay  this  disbursement,  but  in 
section  6  of  said  act  she  was  compelled  to  issue  and  to  sell  her  own  State  bonds 
with  which  to  raise  money  to  pay  this  and  other  expenses  of  a  military  character 
in  order  to  aid  in  defraying  the  State  exnenses  in  a  tune  of  war. 

Not  only  tibis,  but  in  section  10  of  said  act  Nevada  levied  a  tax  in  gold  or  silver 
coin  of  the  United  States  upon  every  $100  taxable  property  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
in  addition  to  other  taxes  for  State  purposes,  to  create  a  fund  with  which  to  pay 
said  expenses,  and  which  tax  was  to  continue  until  all  of  said  bonds  were  wholly 
paid  and  fblly  redeemed ;  and  in  addition  thereto  the  public  faith  of  Nevada  wst 
pledged  to  pay  said  bonds  and  interest  thereon,  and,  if  necessary,  to  provide  other 
and  ample  means  for  the  payment  thereof. 

The  public  &ith  of  Nevada  was  therefore  pledged  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  a  time  when  the  public  credit  of  the  United  States  was  itself  put  to 
the  test  and  its  paper  largely  depreciated  in  parts  of  the  country  outside  the  limits 
of  Nevada. 

Wherefore,  your  memorialists  (the  legislature  not  now  being  in  session),  believ- 
ing that  if  the  attention  of  Congress  were  respectfully  and  properly  invited  to  this 
matter,  it  would  not  permit  this  expenditure  to  be  repudiated  by  being  disaUowed 
or  pavmeut  refused,  now,  therefore,  petition  your  honorable  bodies  to  reimburse 
Nevada  in  the  sum  of  $11,840  so  by  her  expended  and  paid  as  ''costs,  charges,  and 
expensesL^'  and  by  her  incurred  for  enrolling  1,184  men  for  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  did  perform  active  United  States  military  service  during 
the  war  of  the  rebellion  wherever  their  military  services  were  needed. 
Bespectfullyi 

C.  C.   STEVENSOKy 

H.  C.  Davis, 
Heatenant-Oovemwr  and  Ad^iant-tS^emerak 

Joss  M.  DormbRi 

Secretary  of  State, 
J.  F.  Hallogk, 

StaU  Canirollet. 

GSOBGB  TUFLT, 

state  TVeosurer. 
John  F.  Albxandkr, 

Attorney-  General, 
John  £2.  Jonbs, 

Surveyar-OmeroL 
W.  C.  DovBT, 
Superintendent  Fuhlic  Inetructiom, 
J.  C.  Hablow, 
Superintendent  StiUe  PrkUiug, 


BSD  Congress,  )  SENATE.  c  Mis.  Doc. 
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Hr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


April  25,  1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Allen  submitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Whereas  it  is  currently  reported  that  unarmed,  law-abiding,  and 
peaceably  disposed  but  unemployed  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  are  about  to  "peacefully  assemble  ^  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  "to  petition  the  Govemment  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances;" 
and 

Whereas  threats  of  arresting  such  persons  have  been  made  upon 
their  entering  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  city  of  Washington : 
Therefore, 

Besohedj  That  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  citizens  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of  their  rank  or 
station  in  life,  have  an  undoubted  and  unquestionable  right  to  peace- 
fully assemble  and  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances at  any  place  within  the  United  States  where  they  do  not  create  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  menace  or  endanger  persons  or  property,  or  disturb 
the  transaction  of  the  public  business  or  the  free  use  of  streets  and 
highways  by  the  public. 

Second.  That  such  persons  have  as  undoubted  a  right  to  visit  and 
assemble  in  the  city  of  Washington  for  any  and  all  peaceable  purposes 
as  in  other  portions  of  territory  belonging  to  or  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  at  all  times  being  amenable  to  the  law  for  any 
violation  thereof. 

Third.  That  such  persons  have  a  right  to  enter  upon  the  Capitol 
grounds  of  the  United  States,  and  into  the  Capitol  building  itself,  as 
^lly  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  other  citizens  or  persons  so  long  as 
they  do  not  disturb  or  hinder  the  transaction  of  the  public  business, 
menace  the  public  peace  or  rights  of  persons  and  property;  and  any 
threat  of  violence  to  such  persons  under  such  circumstances  would  be 
a  clear  violation  of  their  constitutional  and  inalienable  rights. 

Fourth.  That  we  commend  the  prompt  enforcement  of  all  just  and 
constitutional  laws  looking  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  and 
the  prevention  of  crime,  but  under  the  pretense  of  preserving  the 
public  peace  and  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crime  peaceable 
and  law-abiding  citizens  must  not  be  disturbed  in  the  full  and  free  exer- 
cise of  their  constitutional  rights. 


53d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  (M1S.D00. 

J2d  Session.      ]  \  Ko.  164. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


April  26, 1894. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Mandebson  presented  the  following 

BIBMORIALS  TO  CONORBSS. 


PETITION  FROM  CITIZENS  OF  IOWA  RELATIVE   TO  IMPROVEMENT  OP 

THE  MISSOURI  RIVER. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Your  memorialists,  acting  for  and  representing  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  respectfully  represent: 

I. — ^MlSSOURI  ElVEB. 

1.  The  Missouri  River  is  a  rapid  stream,  coursing  through  light,  allu- 
vial soil,  in  a  wide  and  deep  valley  level  from  bluft'to  bluflf.  The  valley 
is  about  5  miles  in  Avidth  at  Omaha. 

2.  The  rapidity  of  the  current,  due  to  the  declivity  of  stream,  the 
character  of  the  bottom  lands  through  which  it  flows,  and  the  period- 
ical freshets  cause  an  unstable  channel,  ever  varying,  constantly  shift- 
ing, and  dangerous  alike  to  navigation  and  riparian  interests. 

3.  To  maintain  a  navigable  stream  of  definite  character  necessarily 
fixes  the  banks  and  secures  them  from  erosion.  This  work  is  difficult 
and  costly,  and  properly  pertains  to  the  National  Government  for  the 
following  reasons : 

(a)  The  magnitude  of  the  expenditure  calls  for  national  resources. 

{b)  For  many  hundred  miles  the  river  forms  the  boundary  between 
States,  and  its  improvement,  therefore,  would  not  be  within  the  power 
of  State  and  municipal  authority. 

(c)  It  is  a  great  national  highway — the  only  outlet  by  water  for  a 
vast  empire  of  mineral  and  agricultural  country  embracing  many 
States  and  Territories.  The  importance  of  its  navigation  is  not  meas- 
ured by  the  tonnage  carried  or  the  number  of  craft  using  it  to-day.  So 
long  as  this  navigation  is  unimpaired,  the  means  of  possible  competi- 
tion to  railroad  transportation  exist  and  are  a  potent  influence  for  the 
regulation  of  railroad  rates  and  the  protection  of  the  whole  region 
drained  by  the  river  and  its  tributaries  from  exorbitant  transporta- 
tion charges. 

(d)  The  improvement  of  the  river,  to  be  successful  and  permanent, 
must  be  systematically  carried  out  on  broad  and  comprehensive  plans, 
which  will  include  in  their  scope  the  river  as  a  whole  and  cdlow  time 
for  natural  forces,  aided  by  proper  regulation,  to  work  out  a  normal 
channel,  thus  requiring  many  years  for  the  full  realization  of  the  ben* 
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eflts  to  be  expected.  Only  the  Oeneral  OovemmeDt  has  jnrisdictioii 
over  the  whole  river  and  the  necessary  time  at  its  disposal. 

^e)  Congress  has  recognized  the  duty  of  the  Government  regarding 
this  great  waterway,  and  by  proper  enactments  has  undertaken  its 
systematic  improvement  and  for  that  purpose  the  Missouri  Biver  Com- 
mission has  been  created. 

(This  commission  is  solely  an  executive  agency,  except  as  it  may  be 
called  upon  for  advice,  while  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govemraert 
is  charged  with  the  determination  of  all  questions  of  policy.  It  is 
proper,  therefore,  that  the  interests  immediately  concerned,  in  the  river 
present  the  matter  directly  to  Congress.) 

11.— POLICY  OP  IMPROVEMENT. 

1.  Disturbances  en  the  river  work  downstream;  therefore  the  wort 
of  improvement  should  be  in  the  same  direction.  To  restrain  the  river 
in  a  normal  channel  for  a  given  reach  minimizes  the  disturbance  in  the 
next  reach  below  and  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  its  improvement. 

2.  There  are  certain  reaches  where  the  channel  is  norma),  with  regu- 
lar and  easy  curves,  and  where  a  moderate  expenditure  will  perma- 
nently fix  the  river.  Such  reaches  should  be  secured  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble and  before  capricious  changes  shall  havetimeto  transform  the  river 
ai)d  make  correction  difficult. 

3.  The  improvement  on  intervening  reaches  can  progress  as  favorable 
opportunities  for  economical  work  are  presented,  and  thus  the  detached 
sections  are  ultimately  joined  in  harmony  with  the  general  scheme  of 
systematic  correction  for  the  whole  river. 

4.  The  alternative  of  this  matter  of  correcting  the  river  will  prove  so 
vastly  expensive  as  to  arouse  antagonisms  which  will  defeat  the  whole 
scheme  of  river  improvement. 

(a)  To  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  work  upstream  will 
involve  constant  watchfulness  and  expense  to  hold  the  head  of  the 
work. 

(h)  To  carry  on  the  work  of  improvement  continuously  up  or  down 
stream  will  require  dike^  and  other  works  or  enormous  cost  to  force 
the  river  into  a  channel  of  such  curves  and  character  that  it  may  be 
permanently  held. 

(o)  A  long  period  of  time  is  required  for  the  new  banks  to  form  and 
reclaimed  areas  to  build  up,  and  meantime  heavy  cost  is  entailed  for 
maintenance  and  contingencies. 

5.  The  prei>onderance  of  Congressional  enactments  have  called  for 
the  systematic  improvement  of  the  river  according  to  the  policy  herein 
outlined.  (See  Appendix  II,  Review  of  acts  of  Congress  relating  to 
improvement  of  Missouri  River.) 

t>.  The  selection  of  localities  where  the  work  of  systematic  improve- 
ment of  the  river  shall  be  first  undertaken  should  be  governed  by  the 
following  i)rinciples: 

(a)  The  reach  should  be  in  the  most  favorable  condition  for  perma- 
nent improvement,  so  that  a  maximum  extent  of  river  can  be  corrected 
and  secured  at  a  minimum  cost. 

(b)  The  improvement  of  navigation  being  the  primary  object  the 
work  should  be  done  where  this  interest  will  be  most  benefited. 

(c)  When  the  foregoing  conditions  are  equally  met  preference  should 
be  given  to  that  locality  which  has  other  important  interests  to  be  con- 
served; and 
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(d)  The  relative  importance  of  such  interests  should  b^  given  doe 
weight.  <^The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number''  sh^d  always 
govern. 

UT. — Cities  meet  Beqtjirements. 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  principles  will  clearly  point  to  the  la/rge 
cities  as  the  only  localities  on  the  river  fully  meeting  all  the  requirements. 

1.  The  most  populous  centers  furnish  the  greatest  number  to  be  ben- 
eiited. 

2.  The  elements  which  make  up  a  great  city  and  trade  center  con- 
centrate within  a  limited  area  larger  values  and  a  greater  number  of 
interests  dependent  on  a  well-regulated  river  channel  than  can  else- 
where be  found  on  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  stream.  The  interests  at 
stake  along  the  river  bottoms  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  are  very  great 
and  entith^d  to  protection  from  forces  beyoud  local  control. 

3.  The  improvement  of  the  river  at  large  cities  will  be  most  benefit 
to  navigation.  Through  shifting  channels  and  over  bars  and  shoals 
craft  can  be  guided  and  navigation  can  be  carried  on  in  the  country 
without  river  improvement^  but  a  fixed  and  x>ermanent  channel  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  front  of  cities. 

(a)  At  the  cities  are  the  harbors  and  landings. 

(b)  Bridges  are  located  at  these  points  and  the  river  must  be  kept 
under  the  proper  spans  for  the  passage  of  boats. 

(c)  IfTavigation  on  the  river  is  at  present  largely  confined  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  cities. 

4.  The  conditions  for  favorable  improvement  will  naturally  be 
expected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cities.  Before  railroads  penetrated  the 
country  the  entire  traffic  was  by  way  of  the  river.  At  convenient 
places  landings  were  established  and  villages  grew  about  them.  If 
the  river  channel  shifted  the  landing  was  abandoned  and  the  village 
deserted.  If  the  river  remained  stationary  the  village  grew  in  size 
and  importance;  hence  by  a  sort  of  natural  selection  the  cities  have 
been  located  on  those  reaches  of  the  river  least  subject  to  radical 
changes.  If  any  reach  on  the  river  can  be  most  successftdly  improved 
it  should  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  city. 

(As  will  be  hereinafter  seen,  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  per- 
manent improvement  exist  on  the  Omaha  reach  at  the  present  time.) 

5.  There  are  other  cogent  reasons  why  the  vicinity  of  large  cities 
sbould  be  selected  for  the  first  work  of  systematic  improvement  of  the 
Missouri  River. 

(a)  The  great  value  of  real  estate  and  immense  property  interests 
located  at  these  populous  centers  will  induce  private  expenditure  to 
supplement  that  of  the  Government. 

(b)  Future  improvement  on  the  city  reaches  is  liable  to  be  enormously 
increased  in  cost  by  vested  rights  and  the  increasing  number  of  points 
to  which  the  river  must  conform,  and  also  by  undesirable  changes  in 
the  channel. 

{e)  Not  the  best  enterprise,  but  that  which  commands  the  confidence 
of  the  greatest  number,  will  succeed.  K  the  scheme  for  the  systematic 
improvement  of  the  Missouri  Kiver  is  a  worthy  one  it  is  desirable  as  a 
matter  of  policy  that  the  work  be  done  where  many  thousands  can 
examine  and  become  convinced  of  its  value  and  where  by  directly 
conserving  the  interests  of  a  great  number  their  support  and  hearty 
infiueuce  is  enlisted  in  its  fiEkvor.    If  these  cities  are  neglected  not  only 
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will  great  bodies  of  citizens  be  indiflferent  to  the  whole  policy  of  river 
improvement,  but  they  will  become  directly  antagonistic  to  the  whole 
scheme. 

IV.— Omaha  and  Vicinity. 

1 .  Omaha,  with  Council  Bluffs  and  other  cities  and  towns  in  its  inune 
diate  vicinity,  constitutes  the  most  populous  and  imijortant  comuiereial 
center  on  the  Missouri  River.  It  is  the  gateway  of  the  great  West. 
The  stream  of  interstate  and  transcontinental  traffic  crossing  the  river 
at  and  near  tbt»  point  is  greater  by  far  than  the  totals  carried  on  all 
the  craft  navigating  all  the  rivers  of  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley. 

2.  The  principal  industries,  consisting  of  locomotive  and  car  shops, 
railroad  bridges,  yards,  and  depots,  silver  smelting  and  refining  works, 
distilleries,  sawmills,  lumber  yards,  electric-light  plants,  waterworks, 
breweries,  warehouses,  and  the  many  enterprises  which  make  possible 
a  great  city,  embracing  practically  all  the  industries  of  Omaha  and 
Council  Bluffs  which  depend  on  transportation  facilities,  are  located 
upon  the  bottoms  underlying  the  bluffs  and  must  of  necessity  remain 
on  these  low,  level  lands  in  the  river  valley. 

In  this  yalley  adjacent  to  the  river  has  been  developed  at  an  expense 
of  several  million  dollars  the  important  manufacturing  disitrict  of  East 
Omaha. 

The  river  here  is  spanned  by  three  splendid  bridges,  one  of  which,  viz, 
that  built  by  the  Omaha  Bridge  and  Terminal  Eailway  Company  and 
located  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  is  a  low  bridge, 
with  the  longest  and  largest  draw  in  the  world,  and  stands  in  the  river 
yalley  about  equidistant  from  the  lines  of  bordering  blnfis. 

3.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Missouri  Kiver  Commission  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  improvement  of  the 
river  has  been  expended  at  Omaha.  Other  cities  no  more  important 
and  no  more  needs  or  deserving,  but  more  clamorous,  perhaps,  have 
received  the  greater  attention.  The  amounts  expende<l  at  various 
places  by  the  commission,  as  shown  from  its  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1893,  is  as  follows: 

Kansa*  City,  Mo $658,021.76 

JefTorson  City,  Mo.  (first  reiich) 459, 175.77 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 287.283.10 

Omaha,  Nobr 120,rJ6.64 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 111,098.25 

An  immense  sum  has  been  expended  by  corporations  and  individuals 
at  Omaha  to  protect  their  property  from  destruction  by  the  river,  as 
follows: 

Omaha  and  Grant  Smelting  Co $730,000.00 

The  American  Water  Works  Co 437,  OUOO 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Co 3OO,OO(».00 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Co 75,  OOO.  00 

Burlington  and  Missouri  Railroad  Co ^ 100.0(X).00 

Omaha  Bridge  and  Terminal  Railroad  Co •  7.5,0(0.00 

Other  parties 100,000.00 

1,767,000.00 

This  expenditure  by  private  parties  has  been  to  protect  their  private 
property,  not  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river.  It  may  be  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  that  end  by  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
General  Government. 

5.  The  navigation  in  the  vicinity  of  Omaha  has  become  more  danger- 
ous owing,  to  radical  changes  in  the  river  channel  and  which  can  not  go 
on  indefinitely  without  aeriou^  vo^wx^  \a  Ti<d»^\%iait\Qii« 
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(a)  Previous  to  the  year  1877  navigation  of  the  Missouri  Biver  at 
Omaha  formed  a  large  and  important  interest.  In  that  year  47  steam- 
boats of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  about  12,000  tons  passed  the  port 
of  Omaha. 

(b)  At  this  time  also  the  disturbance  in  the  riyer  channel,  which  had 
been  going  on  for  several  years,  culminated  in  a  disastrous  cut-off 
directly  in  front  of  the  city,  and  navigation  became  more  and  more 
dangerous  as  years  went  by  with  the  result  that  traffic  has  been  prac- 
tically driven  from  this  part  of  the  Missouri  Eiver.  That  it  remains 
on  other  portions  of  the  river  where  the  Oovernment  has  been  more 
liberal  in  expenditures  is  proof  of  the  occasion  of  its  leaving  Omaha 
and  emphasizes  the  neglect  of  that  place. 

(c)  Within  the  last  few  years  an  effort  has  been  made  to  organize  a 
line  of  packets  and  barges  for  the  transportation  of  grain  and  other 
agricultural  products  in  bulk  to  St.  Louis  and  ports  down  the  river, 
but  owing  to  the  extreme  hazard  of  navigation  in  this  neglected  por- 
tion of  the  Missouri  Elver  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  it. 

6.  The  Government  improvement  at  Omaha  has  not  been  properly 
effective,  owing  to  lack  of  systematic  and  continuous  work.  In  1878 
Congress,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  made  an  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the  river. 
Since  that  date  there  has  been  for  the  same  purpose  other  appropria- 
tions made  at  irregular  intervals,  amounting  in  all  to  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

The  work  of  the  Government  now  remaining  is  about  5  miles  of  revet- 
ment on  the  Iowa  bank,  northwest  of  the  city  of  Council  Bluffs,  but  no 
adequate  work  has  been  undertaken  in  the  bend  above,  and  for  several 
years  the  river  has  boen  rapidly  cutting  into  the  Nebraska  shore, near 
Florence  Lake,  threatening  extensive  changes  throughout  the  Omaha 
reach. 

7.  The  damages  already  suffered  are  very  extended,  and  among  these 
may  be  mentioned — 

(a)  Many  hundred  acres  of  valuable  land  have  been  washed  away^ 
the  material  of  which  has  been  deposited  in  the  river,  forming  shoals 
and  bars  dangerous  to  navigation. 

(b)  Apartof  theGovernmentrevetmentreferred  to  has  been  destroyed 
and  a  dangerous  pocket  formed  in  the  Iowa  shore,  just  above  the  East 
Omaha  bridge,  which  endangers  all  the  protection  work  below  it. 

(c)  The  current  has  been  deflected  from  the  pocket  with  sufficient 
force  to  shift  the  main  channel  from  under  the  draw  of  the  Terminal 
Company's  bridge,  making  the  passage  of  boats  through  the  draw  very 
hazardous. 

8.  The  damages  threatened  are  also  extensive  and  may  be  set  forth 
as  follows: 

(a)  As  cutting  progresses  on  the  Nebraska  shore,  north  of  Florence 
Lake,  and  the  bend  becomes  deeper,  the  current  of  the  river  will  be 
deflected  further  north  on  the  Iowa  shore,  until  it  impinges  upon  and 
destroys  the  dikes  at  the  head  of  the  Government  revetment. 

{b)  When  the  dykes  are  gone  the  5  miles  of  revetment  below  them 
will  be  utterly  destroyed  or  rendered  useless. 

(o)  Unless  the  pocket  mentioned  above  be  properly  masked,  the  main 
channel  of  the  river  will  be  thrown  to  the  west  side,  at  the  site  of  the 
bridge  of  the  Omaha  Bridge  and  Terminal  Eailway  Company  and  the 
draw  fiUed  with  a  sand  bar,  totally  obstructing  navigation. 
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{d)  tJnless  the  catting,  near  Florence  Lake,  is  checked,  radical  changes 
of  the  river  will  occur  for  several  miles  below  and  necessitate  works  of 
a  very  extensive  and  costly  character  to  preserve  the  course  of  the 
stream  under  the  three  bridges. 

9.  The  changes  due  to  the  cut-off  of  1877,  just  above  the  smelting 
works,  and  other  disturbances  have  worked  themselves  oat;  and  geni- 
ally the  course  of  the  river  and  its  stability  have  steadily  improved  ap 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  now  in  as  good  condition  for  i)ermaneDt 
improvement  as  can  be  expected.  Material  changesfrom  natural  causes 
in  the  fiiture  are  likely  to  be  disadvantageous  and  highly  detrimental 
to  very  important  interests  that  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  course 
the  river  is  now  shaping,  and  will  greatly  increase  the  coat  of  the  future 
improvement  of  the  river  at  this  point. 

10.  The  damages  already  sutfered  can  be  repaired  and  those  threat- 
ened can  be  prevented  by  a  reasonable  expenditure,  if  it  is  made  at 
once. 

11.  The  improvements  which  are  obviously  necessary  at  Omaha  at 
the  present  time  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

(a)  The  pocket  will  require  a  substantial  system  of  dikes  and  cross- 
dikes,  by  which  the  pocket  is  to  be  recovered  and  a  new  shore  hne 
establiKlicd  so  that  the  channel  will  follow  the  Iowa  shore  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  new  bridge,  about  three-tburths  of  a  mile  below  the  pocket. 

(h)  Florence  Bend  should  have  a  revetment  from  Florence  down  for 
about  3  miles. 

(c)  The  river  at  the  northwestern  dikes  should  be  trained  and  secured 
in  a  definite  course  so  as  to  give  an  easy  run  into  the  bend  below  with- 
out direct  assault  on  the  bank.  The  proper  and  easy  control  below 
demands  a  fixed  course  in  this  locality. 

(d)  On  the  Iowa  shore,  above  Florence,  some  work  is  needed  to  give 
positive  direction  to  the  stream  in  Florence  bend  and  keep  the  channel 
against  the  water  works  revetment  at  Florence. 

12.  These  works  cover  what  is  required  to  put  the  reach  onder  con- 
trol and  thus  permanently  improve  10  to  12  miles  of  the  most  important 
part  of  the  Missouri  Biver.  The  aggregate  cost  is  estimated  at  about 
$54)0,000. 

At  no  other  locality  will  the  expenditure  of  such  a  snm  restore  to 
navigation  so  valuable  a  stretch  of  river  and  conserve  interests  of  such 
magnitude.  For  10  miles  below  Omaha  the  river  is  in  a  course  so  favor- 
able that  its  correction  can  follow  the  systematic  treatment  of  the 
Omaha  reach  with  every  assurance  of  success,  and  thus  may  be  worked 
out  a  systematic  improvement  in  harmony  with  sound  principles.  (See 
Appendix  1,  Keport  of  L.  E.  Cooley,  consulting  engineer.) 

v.— Pbayeb. 

We,  therefore,  earnestly  and  most  respectfully  pray  that  such  a 
policy  of  the  systematic  improvement  of  the  Missouri  River  may  he 
adopted  as  will  include  the  Omaha  reach  within  its  scope,  and  that 
such  modification  of  the  present  laws,  if  any  are  necessary,  may  he 
made  as  will  permit  the  Missouri  River  Commission  to  speedily  enter 
upon  the  work  of  securing  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city  in  a 
fixed  and  permanent  channel. 

And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

Frank  D.  Jackson,  governor  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Warren  S.  Duugan,  lieutenant-governor, 

M.  W.  McFarland,  secretary  of  state. 
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C.  G.  McCarthy,  auditor  of  state. 

Ole  O.  Roe,  deputy  auditor  of  state. 

Byron  A.  Beeson,  treasurer  of  state. 

1).  B.  Davidson,  deputy  treasurer  of  state. 

John  Y.  Stone,  attorney-general. 

Henry  Sabiu,  superintendent  public  instruction, 

A.  0.  Tiipper,  Iowa  State  dairy  commission. 

John  R.  Shaffer,  secretary  of  State  Agricultural  Society. 

George  W.  Perkins,  railroad  commissioner. 

C.  T.  Jones,  deputy  clerk  supreme  court. 

D.  A.  Uites,  clerk  land  department,  Iowa. 

Wm.  Groneweg,  senator  Nineteenth  district,  Iowa. 

D.  J.  Palmer,  senator  Tenth  district,  Iowa. 

Wm.  B.  Perrin,  senator  Forty-fourth  district,  Iowa. 
J.  B.  Harsh,  senator  Fifth  district,  Iowa. 
N.  V.  Brower,  senator  Forty-third  district,  Iowa. 
L.  A.  Ellis,  senator  Twenty- second  district,  Iowa. 
J.  M.  Rhea,  senator  Thirty-eighth  district,  Iowa. 
J.  R.  Gorrell,  senator  Twenty-ninth  district,  Iowa» 

E.  M.  Reynolds,  senator  Tliird  district,  Iowa. 

A.  B.  Conaway,  senator  Fourteenth  district,  Iowa. 
M.  W.  Harmon,  senator  Thirty-third  district,  Iowa. 
I.  W,  Baldwin,  senator  Thirty-fifth  district,  Iowa. 
L.  M.  Kilburn,  senator  Sixteenth  district,  Iowa. 

B.  R.  Vale,  senator  Second  district,  Iowa. 

C.  A.  Carpenter,  senator  Twentieth  district,  Iowa. 
T.  A.  Cheshire,  senator  Thirtieth  district,  Iowa. 

Wm.  Hamilton  Dent,  senator  Forty  sixth  district,  Iowa. 

John  Downey,  senator  First  district,  Iowa. 

L.  H.  Bishop,  senator  Forty-ninth  district,  Iowa. 

H.  C.  Boardman,  senator  Thirty-first  district,  Iowa. 

M.  J.  Kelly,  senator  Twenty-fifth  district,  Iowa. 

T.  B.  Perry,  senator  Fifteenth  district,  Iowa. 

O.  M.  Oleson,  senator  Twenty-seventh  district,  Iowa. 

William  Eaton,  senator  Seventh  district,  Iowa. 

John  Everall,  senator  Thirty-sixth  district,  Iowa. 

L.  W.  Lewis,  senator  Fourth  district,  Iowa. 

Warren  Garst,  senator  Forty-eighth  district,  Iowa. 

G.  E.  Henderson,  senator  Fiftieth  district,  Iowa. 

B.  G.  Penrose,  senator  Forty-fifth  district,  Iowa. 
H.  F.  Andrews,  senator  Seventeenth  district,  Iowa. 
A.  J.  Chantry,  senator  Eighth  district,  Iowa. 

J.  H.  Jamison,  senator  Eleventh  district,  Iowa. 

Alfred  Hurst,  senator  Twenty- third  district,  Iowa. 

J.  A.  Green,  senator  Twenty- fourth  district,  Iowa. 

J.  M.  Terry,  senator  Twenty-sixth  district,  Iowa. 

J.  A.  Riggen,  senator  Twelfth  district,  Iowa. 

H.  L.  Waterman,  senator  Thirteenth  district,  Iowa. 

John  K.  Cooper,  representative  Thirty-first  district,  lowa^ 

G.  Diederich,  representative  Thirty-first  district,  Iowa. 

John  Frazee,  representative  Eighty-sixth  district,  Iowa. 

C.  S.  Ranck,  representative  Forty-first  district,  Iowa. 
James  Patterson,  representative  Fortieth  district,  Iowa. 
Parley  Finch,  representative  Seventy-sixth  district,  Iowa. 
C.  L.  McGouigle,  representative  Seventieth  district,  Iowa» 
Lorenz  Rogge,  representative  Forty-third  district,  Iowa, 
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H.  B.  "W  atters,  representative  Forty-second  district,  Iowa. 
J.  0.  Milliman,  representative  Thirty-second  district,  Iowa» 

C.  L.  Root,  representative  Forty-fifth  district,  Iowa. 

B.  T.  St.  John,  representative  Ninetieth  district,  Iowa. 
George  McNeeley,  representative  Sixteenth  district,  Iowa. 
S.  Williams,  representative  Tenth  district,  Iowa. 

Z.  H.  Gurley,  representative  Sixth  district,  Iowa. 

D.  Nicoll,  representative  Fifty-seventh  district,  Iowa. 

H.  T.  Saberison,  representative  Seventy-seventh  district,  Iowa. 

J.  H.  Funk,  representative  Sixty-fourth  district,  Iowa. 

S.  S.  Sessions,  representative  Eighty-third  district,  Iowa. 

W.  B.  Martin,  representative  Twenty-ninth  district,  Iowa. 

John  Morris,  representative  Seventy-ninth  district,  Iowa. 

Wireman  Miller,  representative  Fifty-ninth  district,  Iowa. 

J.  S.  Morris,  representative  Fifteenth  district,  Iowa. 

W.  O.  Mitchell,  representative  Thirteenth  district,  Iowa. 

W.  H.  Taylor,  representative  Third  district,  Iowa. 

James  McCann,  representative  Sixty-ninth  district,  Iowa» 

Aug.  Schultz,  representative  Fifty-sixth  district,  Iowa. 

W.  B.  Murray,  representative  Forty-third  district,  Iowa. 

P.  Stillumnkes,  representative  Sixty-ninth  district,  Iowa. 

H.  B.  Haselton,  representative  Fifty-fifth  district,  Iowa. 

S.  J.  Van  Gilder,  representative  Twenty-seventh  district,  Iowa. 

C.  H.  Robinson,  representative  Twenty  sixth  district,  Iowa. 
Ghas.  I.  Barker,  representatives  Twenty-first  district,  Iowa. 

A.  H.  Davison,  representative  Eightieth  district,  Iowa. 

Gliver  E.  Doubleday,  representative  Thirty-seventh  district,  lowi 

F.  Cooper,  representative  Twelfth  district,  Iowa. 

S.  M.  Endicott,  representative  Fiftieth  district,  Iowa. 

Henry  Young,  representative  Sixty-first  district,  Iowa. 

John  Homrigbaus,  representative  Seventy-second  district,  Iowa. 

B.  M.  McQuinn,  representative  Forty-ninth  district,  Iowa. 
W.  W.  Williams,  representative  Eighty-ninth  district,  Iowa. 

0.  F.  Spearman,  representative  Twentieth  district,  Iowa. 
T.  Horton,  representative  Twenty-fourth  district,  Iowa. 

W.  B.  Chapman,  representative  Fifty-eightli  district,  Iowa. 
P.  A.  Sawyer,  representative  Fifty-eighth  district,  Iowa. 
S.  Burnquist,  representative  Sixty-second  district,  Iowa. 
W.  H.  Klemme,  representative  Eighty  eighth  district,  Iowa. 

E.  O.  Spaulding,  representative  Eighty-fifth  district,  Iowa. 
H.  W.  Byers,  representative  Thirty- third  district^  Iowa. 

A.  St.  Clair  Smith,  representative  Forty -eighth  district,  Iowa. 
W.  W.  Cornwall,  representative  Eighty-second  district,  Iowa. 
A.  L.  Wood,  representative  Twenty-eighth  district,  Iowa. 
H.  O.  Weaver,  representative  Twenty-second  district,  Iowa. 
J.  D.  Morrison,  representative  Sixty-fifth  district,  Iowa. 

1.  Pattison,  representative  Seventy-first  district,  Iowa. 
W.  G.  Crow,  representative  Eighteenth  district,  Iowa. 

0.  T.  Coonley,  representative  Seventy  third  district,  Iowa. 
M.  E.  Bitterman,  representative  Eighty-fourth  district,  Iowa. 
A.  L.  Stuntz,  representative  Fifty-second  district,  Iowa. 

C.  C.  Dowell,  representative  Thirty-first  district,  Iowa. 
Joshua  Jestor,  representative  Fifty-fourth  district,  Iowa. 
H.  J.  Criswold,  representative  Sixty-seventh  district,  Iowa. 
M.  H.  Brinton,  representative  Sixty-third  district,  Iowa. 

T.  M.  Britt,  represeutatiye  Eleventh  district^  Iowa, 
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M.  D.  Keod,  representative  Tliirty-fourth  district,  Iowa. 

J.  H.  Carter,  representative  Thirty-sixth  district,  Iowa. 

W.  S.  Allen,  representative  Second  district,  Towa. 

M.  Brooks,  representative  Fifty-third  district,  Iowa. 

H.  B.  Deemer,  jud^re  district  court. 

S.  Campbell,  clerk  district  court. 

W.  B.  Reed,  treasurer  Pottawattamie  County. 

Jno.  P.  Organ,  attorney  Pottawattamie  County. 

J.  M.  Matthews,  auditor  Pottawattamie  County. 

R.  V.  Innes,  deputy  auditor  Pottawattamie  County. 

W.  M.  Shepard,  recorder  Pottawattamie  County. 

J.  H.  Cleaver,  mayor  Council  Bluffs. 

J.  A.  Gorham,  city  treasurer. 

P.  T.  True,  assistant  city  treasurer. 

L.  Zurmnehlen,  jr.,  city  clerk. 

G.  M.  Gould,  city  auditor. 

Geo.  P.  Sanford,  president  First  National  Bank,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Jno.  Bennett,  cashier  State  Savings  Bank,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Chas.  R.  Hammer,  cashier  Citizens  State  Bank,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

W.  H.  M.  Pusey,  Officer  &  Pusey,  bankers.  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

J.  M.  Oursler,  agent  U.  P.  Ry. 

Wm.  L.  Bedison,  auditor  O.  &  St.  L.  R.  R. 

W.  J.  Davenport,  A.  1).  F.  A.  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. 

S.  C.  Empkie,  manager  Empkie-Shugart  Company. 

F.  R.  Davis,  secretary  and  treasurer  Pioneer  Implement  Company. 

E.  H.  Merriam,  secretary  David  Bradley  &  Co. 

W.  S.  Cass,  manager  Marseilles  Manufacturing  Company. 

Lucius  Welles,  secretary  and  manager  Deere,  Wells  &  Co. 

Jno.  Schoentgen,  wholesale  grocer. 

J.  W.  Palmer,  manager  Geo.  A.  Hoagland  Lumber  Compamy. 

Jno.  W.  Smith,  manager  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Fin  ley  Burke,  attorney  at  law. 

Thos.  B.  Casady,  attorney  at  law. 

Jno.  Beresheim. 

H.  E.  Grimm,  local  manager  World-Herald. 

J.  R.  Deitrich,  superintendent  Council  Bluffs  Globe. 

Jno.  Liner. 

0.  C.  Bracket,  merchant. 


Appendix  L 

Report  of  Consultinp  Engineer  L.  E.  Cooley,  C.  E.,  of  Chicago,  on  the  present  condition 
and  character  of  the  "  Omaha  Reach"  of  the  MisHouH  River  and  improvement  necessary 
for  the  fixation  of  the  channel  and  estimates  of  the  cost  thereof. 

IMPROVKMEN'T  OF  THE   MISSOURI  RIVER. 
[Omaha  reach— Florence  to  Union  Pacific  Railway  bridge.] 

The  characteristics  of  the  Omaha  reach  are  known  from  snrveys  for  the  United 
States  which  have  been  nia<le  with  more  or  loss  rognlarity  since  1877.  Those  sur- 
veys show  very  folly  the  succession  of  changes  in  shore  lines  and  river  bed,  and  the 
general  snrveys  carried  over  tlic  river  in  1879  and  1890  develop  the  character  of  the. 
river  above  and  below.  Thu  last  survey,  made  for  the  purpose  of  this  report  in  Octo- 
ber of  this  year,  shows  the  location  of  the  river  bed  and  of  the  main  shore  lines  as 
they  now  exist. 

The  object  soug^ht  is  the  fixation  of  the  river  in  a  proper  course  on  account  of  the 
very  large  apd  growing  property  Interests  in  the  twin  cities  of  Ouv%\v»k^\i^^<^^<Q:sb.^xv 
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Bluffs  that  would  be  menaced  by  any  material  change.  Tbe  interests  of  oommerM 
are  also  concerned  in  a  permanent  location  at  the  bridge  crossings.  Such  works  m 
are  required  for  these  objects  promote  in  the  hij^hcst  deajrce  tlie  navigability  ortliis 
reach  a.s  a  part  of  tbe  jreuoral  improvement  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Tbe  Omaha  reach  extends  from  Florence  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  bridge,  a 
distance  of  10  miles.  The  general  or  average  width  between  the  shore  linos  at  onli- 
nary  high  water  is  2,200  feet,  or  about  800  feet  in  excess  of  the  averag*^  witlth  sicross 
low'  water  and  low  bars.  This  general  width,  however,  does  not  represent  the 
proper  width  of  the  river,  or  that  really  necessary  for  the  flow  of  the  stream,  but 
rather  the  space  over  which  the  stream  has  wandered  in  recent  years,  or  during  the 
time  recjuired  for  bars  to  bnild  up,  become  covered  with  vegetation,  or  a  growth  of 
willows  and  cottonwood,  and  be  regarded  as  fast  laud.  On  the  whole  the  chanjrei 
^^ne  to  the  cut-off  of  1877,  just  above  the  smelting  works,  have  worked  themselves 
out,  and  generally  the  conrse  of  the  river  and  its  stability  have  st^a^Mly  improved 
up  to  the  time  of  the  October  survey.  Material  changes  from  natural  causes  in  the 
future  are  likely  on  the  whole  to  be  disadvantageous  to  improvement  and  hi^rhly 
detrimental  to  very  important  interests  that  are  adjusting  themselves  to  the  course 
the  riv4)r  is  now  shaping. 

The  same  favorable  conditions  do  not  ol»tain  above  or  below.  Above  Florence  the 
rapid  cutting  of  the  point  of  the  bend  on  the  east  shore  throws  the  stream  lower 
down  against  the  bluffs,  and  this  action  can  not  continue  imlefinitely  without  pro- 
ducing radical  changes  in  tbe  bend  below  Florence  and  altering  tlie  conditions  at 
the  northwestern  dikes  so  as  to  greatly  disturb  the  course  below,  the  ultimate  effect 
of  all  of  which  can  not  be  foretold.  This  danger  is  by  no  menus  remote  and  the 
adoption  of  remedial  measures  should  not  be  delayed.  Below  Omaha  bridge  sach 
changes  are  occurring  as  indicate  fln  uneasy  disposition  of  the  river,  and  between 
that  point  and  Plnttsmouth  radical  changes  have  occurred  in  recent  years  and  ftn* 
now  occurring  which,  in  the  readjustment  that  must  follow,  are  a  serious  menace  to 
the  Omaha  reach. 

In  1879,  prior  to  the  St.  Mary's  cut-off  above  the  mouth  of  the  Platto,  the  distance  by 
the  course  of  the  river  from  the  Omaha  bridge  to  Plattsmouth  bridge  was  5J31  miles. 
In  1890  this  distance  had  shortened  to  24^  miles,  a  decrease  in  length  of  about  27  per 
cent.  During  the  same  time  no  material  change  in  length  occurred  in  the  river 
above  from  Omaha  to  Blair.  The  general  experience  with  the  river  is  that,  notwith- 
standing cut-offs  and  wanderings,  the  length  bel  weeu  fixed  points,  say  100  miles 
apart,  will  not  in  time  show  material  alteration  ;  in  other  words,  that  any  shorten- 
ing or  other  abrupt  development  is  local  and  temporary.  The  river  may  wander  and 
change  its  course,  but  the  substantial  length  and  average  characteristics  prevail. 
It  is  also  believed  that  radical  changes  for  the  most  part  find  their  normal  readjust- 
ment upstream. 

These  lessons  of  experience  are  in  harmony  with  sound  theory.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  energy  of  the  stream  or  the  work  which  it  can  do  is  measured  by  the  fall  in  a 
given  distance.  The  fall  per  mile  between  Omaha  and  Platt-smouth  has  been 
increased  by  over  one-third,  and  this  surplus  of  energy  will  occasion  wandering  and 
spreading  until  sooner  or  later  it  works  itself  out  in  recovered  length. 

If  the  condirions  favored  the  recovery  of  this  length  below  Omaha,  then  the 
menace  might  not  be  serious  to  the  Omaha  reach.  They  do  not  appear  favorable, 
and  no  judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  whether  the  river  will  or  will  not,  in  the  early 
future  and  in  a  brief  season,  take  on  comparative  stability  in  the  region  of  present 
instability  with  a  transfer  of  slope  and  unstable  conditions  upstream.  Should  this 
occur,  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Omaha  reach  could  staud  the  strain  of  this 
surplus  of  energy  until  it  had  worked  through  to  the  river,  above  which  Is  in  much 
more  susceptible  condition.  If  the  Omaha  reach  was  well  secured  throughout  in  a 
fair  course  of  moderate  width,  unquestionably  the  transfer  of  any  undesirable  con- 
ditions would  be  effected  without  material  local  damage. 

The  Omaha  reach  has  not  undergone  recently  other  than  the  ordinary  changes 
normal  to  the  Mi^ssouri  Kiver  as  a  result  of  flood  seasons  and  the  enormous  amount 
of  material  shifted  in  its  bed.  At  the  present  time  the  course  as  a  whole  is  very 
favorable  to  further  improvement.  The  bend  below  Florence  is  in  proper  shape  for 
bank  revetement,  and  certain  dike  work  should  be  done  on  the  left  bank  opposite 
and  below  Florence  with  a  view  to  better  controlling  the  direction  of  the  stream 
into  the  bend  and  building  up  the  low  and  broad  bar  which  extends  well  down 
toward  the  northwestern  dikes.  The  course  at  and  above  the  northwestern  dikes 
is  favorable  and  should  be  made  permanent  in  the  present  position.  From  this 
point  down  to  the  point  of  bend  oi)i)oaite  Omaha  the  Council  Bluffs  or  left  bank  has 
been  revetted  for  a  distance  of  5  miles.  This  bend  has  a  pocket  which  should  be 
masked  by  a  dike  in  order  to  insure  stability  of  course  below  in  the  2^  miles  ap- 
proaching Omaha. 

Aside  from  the  holding  of  the  concave  banks  in  their  present  position,  the  situa- 
tion reduces  to  a  control  of  the  run  into  the  bend  at  and  below  Florence,  fixation  of 
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the  river  at  the  northwestern  dikes,  and  a  masking  of  the  pocket  above  the  new 
railway  bridge.  It  would  be  well  also  if  in  training  the  river  the  bend  above  the 
emeltinf^  works  and  in  the  approach  to  the  highway  bridge  could  be  corrected  by  a 
course  farther  out  and  with  less  curvature.  Property  interests  would  be  materially 
served  thereby  and  no  doubt  of  themselves  will  in  time  bring  about  an  easier 
course. 

The  question  of  allowable  width  is  of  importance,  as  a  greater  width  than  the 
proper  requirements  of  Ihe  stream  encourages  wandering  or  change  of  channel  and 
affords  better  opportunity  for  unstable  conditions  to  be  eifective.  From  a  pretty  fnll 
consideration  of  the  matter  for  the  entire  river  and  extending  through  several  years 
817  feet  was  fixed  between  Sioux  City  and  Plattsmouth,  and  this  may  be  safely 
adopted  for  any  local  requirement  and  no  doubt  fixed  banks  that  distance  apart 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  stream.  This  will  seem  to  some  who  have 
not  given  due  consideration  to  the  matter  of  cross  section  and  scour  as  affected  by 
variations  in  stage  of  water,  as  ver^  narrow,  and  the  more  conservative  width  of 
1,000  feet  at  ruling  points  will  be  entirely  safe  and  probably  more  expedient.  , 

If  the  width  is  controlled  and  fixed  at  ruling  points,  it  will  usually  take  care  of 
itself  in  the  bends  lying  between  or  require  slight  aid  in  building  up  the  bars  and 
reducing  the  section  to  the  normal  width,  and  thus  broad  areas  will  be  recovered 
from  the  wandering  river  course  to  become  in  time  fast  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  nothing  farther  be  done  to  the  Omaha  reach,  we  may 
expect  the  following  results : 

(1)  Changing  conditions  at  Florence  which  will  give  rise  to  a  shifting  river  in  the 
bend  below,  with  heavy  bank  erosion  and  frequent  bar  changes. 

(2)  A  dropping  down  of  the  river's  course  below  the  northwestern  dikes  and  such 
a  direct  assault  on  the  revetment  as  would  probably  destroy  the  same  and  confase 
the  conrse  of  the  rivec  below. 

(3)  Shifting  into  and  out  of  the  pocket  above  the  new  bridge  with  a  correspond- 
ing variation  of  the  river  in  its  approach  to  Omaha  and  difllcult  control  of  the 
channel  at  the  bridge  site. 

All  these  conditions  are  favorable  as  furnishing  points  of  attack  in  case  of  compli- 
cations arising  by  which  the  unstable  conditions  below  Omaha  should  be  transferred 
into  the  Omaha  reach. 

It  may  be  confidently  stated  that  the  Omaha  reach  is  in  better  shape  at  this  time 
than  for  many  years  past,  and  that  future  conditions  and  changes  will  be  detrimen- 
tal and  possibly  result  in  instability  of  a  radical  character.  For  these  reasons  it 
should  at  once  be  fully  secured  in  a  proper  conrse  by  works  of  a  substantial  char- 
acter. 

The  map  of  the  October  survey  shows  clearly  the  place  of  the  stream,  the  height 
of  bars,  and  the  course  of  the  main  banks.  It  bears  out  fully  the  conclusion  tnat 
the  ruling  points  are  at  Florence,  the  northwestern  dikes,  and  at  the  pocket,  2^ 
miles  above  Omaha;  the  variations  at  these  points  being  most  largely  responsible 
for  the  wanderin|;  channel  and  the  varicose  conditions  below. 

The  matter  of  improvement  will  only  be  referred  to  in  its  general  features,  as  the 
cost  in  advance  of  a  knowledge  of  what  the  specific  conditions  will  be  when  funds 
are  actually  available  and  the  specific  plan  that  should  be  applied  at  each  locality 
can  not  be  stated  except  in  its  limits. 

The  several  works  will  be  referred  to  in  what  seems  their  natural  order  of  develop* 
ment  as  affecting  the  several  interests  to  be  guarded. 

1,  The  pocket. — This  will  require  a  substantial  system  of  dikes  and  cross  dikes, 
by  which  the  pocket  is  to  be  recovered  and  a  new  shore  line  established  which  will 
continue  the  bend  above  on  a  fair  curve  so  that  the  river  will  follow  the  Iowa  shore 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  new  bridge,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  the  pocket. 
The  longitudinal  dike  for  the  new  shore  line  will  have  a  length  of  4,000  to  5,000 
feet  and  about  an  equal  length  of  cross  dike  will  be  required,  all  estimated  to  cost 
$75,C00. 

i.  Florence  bend, — This  should  have  a  substantial  revetment  from  Florence  down 
for  about  3  miles,  and  the  present  bank  line  seems  to  be  very  favorable.  How  far 
the  situation  may  be  changed  by  another  high  water  can  not  be  told.  This  work 
should  all  be  carried  out  in  one  season  and  will  cost  about  $120,000. 

3,  Northwestern  dikes, — The  river  should  be  here  trained  and  secured  in  a  definite 
course  so  as  to  give  any  easy  run  into  the  bend  below  without  direct  assault  on  the 
banks.  How  permanent  the  revetment  below  the  dikes  may  be,  I  can  not  say,  but  it 
would  require  to  be  of  the  most  unusual  character  to  withstand  direct  and  changing 
assaults.  The  proper  and  easy  control  below  demands  a  fixed  course  in  this  locality. 
Probably  a  mile  will  require  training  and  securing  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $60,000, 
although  this  estimate  is  subject  to  many  contingencies. 

4,  Florence  dikes, — On  the  Iowa  shore,  opposite  and  below  Florence,  a  mile  of 
work  may  be  Judicious  with  a  view  to  giving  positive  direction  to  the  stream  in 
Florence  bend.    The  character  and  amount  ot  work  at  this  point  is  necessarily  ten* 
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tatlve  in  view  of  development  above,  bat  an  estimate  of  $60,000  should  be  snfflcient 
for  the  probable  reqairements. 

The  foregoing  agmgates  $900,000.  There  may  be  incidental  work  which  it  wonld 
be  judicious  to  undertake.  These  works,  however,  cover  what  is  required  to  pat 
the  reach  under  control,  though  it  might  be  well  to  increase  the  estimate  to  $350,000 
to  cover  unforeseen  contingencies. 

Other  works  may  properly  follow,  but  as  they  will  be  moje  local  and  of  a  charso- 
ter  to  fix  the  banks  m  more  detail  and  build  up  bars,  and  mast  be  projected  in  vieir 
of  results  that  may  follow  the  works  outlined,  no  estimate  is  submttted.  They  will 
all  be  beneficial  in  more  definitely  fixing  and  securing  the  river  and  in  determining 
its  width,  and  will  be  aided  largely  by  the  bank  interests. 

The  question  of  what  should  be  done  in  the  short  bend  above  the  smelting  worki 
has  been  alluded  to,  but  no  project  is  submitted,  as  this  locality  does  not  appear  to 
be  specially  menaced.  No  doubt  a  material  change  could  be  made  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  river  and  of  advantage  to  property  interest,  and  the  depth  of  the 
nnderlying  rock  would  seem  to  favor  a  correction.  It  is  a  matter  requiring  more 
and  special  study  in  view  of  the  proximity  to  the  two  bridges. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

L»,   £.   COOLBT, 

Mr.  A.  S.  Potter, 

Omahuy  Nebr, 
Chicaoo,  Navemier  19, 189$. 


Appendix  II. 

A  review  of  the  aot9  of  Congress  relating  to  the  systematie  improvement  of  the  JfiftoiH 
Biver  since  the  creation  of  the  Missouri  River  Commission  in  1884, 

The  act  of  1884,  creating  the  Missouri  River  Commission,  says : 

''Improving  Missouri  River  ftom  its  mouth  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Including  saek 

harbors  on  said  river  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  herein  crested 

will  benefit  commerce  and  navigation,  $500,000.'' 

«  *  «  •  •  «  • 

'^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  commission  to  superintend  and  direct  sneh 
improvement  of  said  river  and  to  carry  into  execution  such  plans  for  the  improTe> 
ment  of  the  navigation  of  said  river  from  its  mouth  to  its  headwaters  as  may  «o«  U 
devised  and  in  progresSf  and  to  continue  and  complete  such  surveys  as  may  now  be  ia 
progress,  and  to  make  such  additional  surveys,  examinations,  and  investigatiooL 
topographical,  hydrographical,  and  hydrometrical,  and  to  consider,  devise,  and 
mature  such  additional  plan  or  plans,  and  all  such  estimates  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  and  best  to  obtain  and  maintain  a  channel  and  depth  of  water  in  said 
river  sumcienti^or  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  navigation.'' 

''That  the  said  commission  shall,  under  the  direction  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  superintend,  control,  and  expend  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 
all  appropriations  or  unexpended  balances  heretofore  made  for  the  improvement  of 
said  river,  and  which  may  hereafter  be  made  for  said  river,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  shall  prepare  and  submit,  through  the  Chief  of  the  Epgineer 
Corps,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  be  by  him  transmitted  to  Congress  at  the  be^ 
ning  of  the  regular  session  in  December  of  each  year,  a  full  and  detailed  report  of 
all  their  proceedings  and  actions,  and  of  all  such  plans  and  systems  of  work  as  may 
now  be  devised  and  in  progress  and  carried  out  by  them  and' of  all  such  additional 
plans  and  systems  of  works  as  may  be  devised  and  matured  by  them,  with  full  and 
detailed  estimates  of  the  cost  thereof,  and  statements  of  all  expenditures  made  br 
them ;  and  the  Secretary  of  War  may  detail  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  othtf 
Corps  of  the  Army  an  officer  to  act  as  secretary  of  the  commission  to  aid  them  ia 
their  work ;  and  all  money  hereby  or  hereafter  appropriated  for  the  improvement  of 
said  Missouri  River  shall  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretarv  of  War, 
in  accordance  with  the  plans,  specifications,  and  recommendations  of  said  commii- 
sion  when  such  plans,  specifications j  and  recommendations  shall  have  been  avnrorti  h 
Congress,"    (23  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  p.  145.)  ^^ 

Two  things  are  clear  from  the  reading  of  this  act. 

(1)  The  commission  is  directed  to  carry  into  execution  the  plans  for  improt^ 
men^  and  complete  the  various  pieces  of  work  in  progress  at  the  date  of  the  act 
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(2)  The  commission  were  authorized  to  devise  new  plans  or  plans  for  other  and 
new  work,  bnt  could  not  carry  them  into  execution  until  they  had  been  approved  by 
Congress. 

In  1884,  work  was  in  progress  at  many  places  on  the  river,  including  Omaha,  and 
as  we  have  seen  the  reading  of  the  act  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  commission  not  to 
abandon  all  the  various  pieces  of  work  then  in  progress,  and  concentrate  everything 
at  one  place,  but  to  carry  to  completion  and  make  a  fixed  and  permanent  channel  at 
all  points  where  the  Government  was  tben  engaged  in  improvement.  This  is  emphat- 
ically confirmed  by  the  act  of  1886,  which  reads : 

**  Improving  Missouri  River  from  its  mouth  to  Sioux  City,  continuing  improve- 
ment, including  necessary  work  at  Omaha,  Atchison,  Saint  Joseph,  Fort  Leaven- 
worth Reservation,  Arrow  Rock,  Kansas  City,  Plattsmonth,  Brownsville,  and 
Nebraska  City,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars;  to  be  expended 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  accordance  with  plans  and  estimates 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Missouri  River  Commission.''    (:^  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  p.  327.) 

Here  the  commission  is  not  only  directed  in  general  terms  to  carry,  on  the  work 
'*  in  progress,"  as  in  the  act  of  1884,  bnt  the  particular  places  where  the  work  la 
located  are  specified. 

The  act  of  1888  is  even  more  specific : 

"Improving  Missouri  River  from  mouth  to  Fort  Benton:  Continuing  improve- 
ment one  million  dollars,  including  removal  of  obstructions,  surveys,  and  exami- 
nations, to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  accordance 
with  the  plans,  specifications,  and  recommendations  of  the  Missouri  River  Commis- 
sion, except  as  herein  modified.''  Then  follows  specific  directions  to  the  commission 
to  expend  certain  sums  at  certain  particular  places  on  the  river  where  the  work  had 
been  previously  in  progress.    ( 25  U.  S.  Stat.  L,,  p.  422. ) 

The  commission  are  not  only  commanded  to  continue  the  work  in  progress  and  the 
places  named,  but  amounts  to  be  expended  at  each  place  are  specified. 

The  act  of  1890  says: 

"Improving  Missouri  River  from  its  month  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  inclusive, 
.embracing  office,  clerical,  traveling,  and  other  expenses  of  the  Missouri  River  Com- 
mission, surveys,  permanent  bench  marks  and  gauges,  eight  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  systematic  improvement  of  the 
river  from  its  mouth  un,  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  Missouri 
Hiver  Commission,  to  oe  approved  by  him  in  reaohea  to  he  designated  hy  them  :  Pro- 
videdf  That  in  the  discretion  of  the  commission  such  portion  of  said  sum  and  of  ell 
unexpended  balances  from  former  appropriations  during  the  last  four  years  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Missouri  River  below  Sioux  City,  or  any  part  thereof,  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  and  three  thousand  dollars,  as  they  may  deem  proper,  shall 
be  expended  in  the  protection  of  harbors  and  localities  on  any  part  of  the  river 
within  said  limits."   (26  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  p.  451.) 

This  act  gives  large  discretion  to  the  Missouri  River  Commission.  The  money 
appropriated  is  to  be  expended  at  such  places  and  according  to  such  plans  as  the 
comnussion  may  deem  proper. 

The  words  **in  the  systematic  improvement  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  up,"  etc.,  convey 
tlie  impression  that  Congress  intends  that  the  work  should  brgin  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  and  proceed  thence  continuously  up  the  stream ;  bnt  this  impression  is 
removed  by  the  subsequent  provision  requiring  the  expenditure  to  be  made  "in 
reaches  to  be  designated  hy  thenC*'  (the  Missouri  River  Commission). 

ACT  OF  18OT. 

"  Improving  Missouri  River  from  its  mouth  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  including  salaries, 
clerical,  office,  traveling,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  Missouri  River  Commis- 
sion, surveys,  permanent  bench  marks  and  gauges:  Continuing  improvement, 
eix  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  in  the  systematic  improvement  of  the  river  according  to  the  plans  and 
specifications  of  the  Missouri  River  Commission,  as  approved  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers:  Provided,  That  in  the  discretion  of  said  commission  a  portion  of  such 
Bum  may  be  expended  in  the  protection  of  harbors  and  localities  on  the  river  within 
said  limits:  And  provided  also,  That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  additional 
contracts  may  be  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  such  materials  and  work 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  continuously  the  plans  of  the  Missouri  River  Com- 
mission for  the  improvement  of  said  river,  or  said  materials  may  be  purchased  and 
work  may  be  done  otherwise  than  by  contract,  to  be  paid  for  as  appropriations 
may  from  time  to  time  be  made  by  law,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousiind  dollars  per  annum  for  three  years,  commencing  July  first, 
ei^teen  hundred  and  ninety- three."    r27  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  p.  108.) 

Before  the  passage  of  this  act  the  commission,  in  making  plans  for  work  on  the 
river,  were  confined  and  limited  by  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  available  at 
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the  time  of  making  plans;  tbey  conld  not  anticipate  fntnre  appropriations  and  Isf 
out  work  to  be  carried  on  from  year  to  year.  If  the  money  appropriated  was  not 
sufficient  to  do  the  work  as  in  their  judgment  it  should  be  done,  their  plans  most  be 
altered  to  meet  the  funds  ayailable,  whether  the  best  interests  were  conserved  or 
not. 

The  result  of  this  condition  of  affairs  was  that  much  of  the  work  done  was  inade* 
qnate  and  the  money  expended  on  it  was  wasted. 

It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  Congress  to  remove  this  serious  obstacle  to  8qo> 
cessful  work  on  the  river  and  to  follow  up  the  enlarged  discretion  granted  the 
commission  in  1890  b^  granting  authority  to  make  such  plans  for  the  systematie 
improvement  of  the  river  as  the  best  engineering  ability  should  designate,  and  to 
enable  the  work  to  be  carried  on  systematically  from  year  to  year,  until  the  plsni 
made  could  be  carried  into  execution. 

Congress  does  not  outline  any  policy  of  river  improvement ;  does  not  designste 
where  or  how  the  money  shall  be  expended.  All  this  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
commission. 

ACT  OF  1803. 

'*  Under  Missouri  River  Commission :  For  improving  Missouri  River  from  its  month 
to  Sioux  City,  including  salaries,  clerical,  office,  traveling,  and  miscellaoeou 
expenses  of  the  Missouri  River  Commission,  surveys,  permanent  bench  marks  and 
gauges,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  which 
may  be  used  for  removal  of  snags  and  other  like  obstructions  in  the  Missouri  HiTer 
above  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War."    (27  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  p.  603. ) 

It  is  submitted  (1)  That  nothing  in  the  foregoing  acts  indicate  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  Congress  that  the  systematic  improvement  of  the  Missouri  River  shall  he^n 
at  the  mouth  and  thence  proceed  continuously  upstream.  That  the  expreesioa 
"from  iti  mouth  to  Sioux  City**  is  used  to  express  the  limits  within  which  the  work 
01  improvement  may  be  done,  and  not  to  indicate  where  the  work  shall  begin  or  the 
direction  of  its  progress!    The  same  expression  is  used  in  the  following : 

The  act  of  18^,  in  which  the  commission  is  required  to  continue  the  work  then  is 
progress ;  in 

Tne  act  of  1886,  in  which  many  places  are  named  at  which  work  shall  be  done;  aod 
in 

The  act  of  1888,  in  which  the  amounts  to  be  expended  at  various  places  are  specified. 

The  use  of  the  same  exproFsion  in  subsequent  acts  must  have  been  with  tne  ssom 
meaning  and  intent,  viz,  to  appropriate  a  certain  amount  to  be  expended  wheieTer 
deemed  necessary  anywhere  on  the  river  between  Sioux  City  and  the  mouth  just  u 
other  appropriations  are  made  for  that  part  of  the  river  above  Sioux  City. 

In  the  act  of  1890  the  words  "  in  the  By8tem4itic  improvement  of  the  river  from  it$  wtwA 
up**  are  qualified  by  a  subsequent  clause  ''in  reaches  to  be  designated  by  them^ 
(commission). 

The  Missouri  River  Commission  have  not  interpreted  the  law  to  require  them  to 
begin  the  work  at  the  month  of  the  river.  The  principal  work  now  in  progren,  ind 
known  as  the  first  reach,  is  near  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  about  150  miles  from  the  month 
of  the  river.  (See  report  of  the  Missouri  River  Commission  for  year  ending  JaneSO^ 
1893,  p.  6,  Vol.  II ;  Report  of  Secretary  of  War  to  second  session  Fifty-third  ConsreMy 
p.  3922.) 

Second.  That  in  no  act  has  the  appropriation  been  restricted  to  one  locality  or  to 
continuous  work  from  one  point. 

Third.  That,  in  every  instance  where  words  have  been  used  specifying  where  the 
expenditures  shall  be  made,  it  has  been  not  that  the  work  shall  be  continuous  from 
one  place,  but  that  the  appropriation  shall  be  divided  up  and  expended  in  many 
places. 

Fourth.  That,  in  every  act,  words  have  been  used  which  either  permit  exi>enditiiw 
at  various  localities  up  and  down  the  river,  or  in  express  terms  or  by  implication 
require  the  appropriation  to  be  expended  in  this  manner. 

Fifth.  That  wherever  work  was  in  progress  in  1884  it  should  be  continued  at  wifi 
points  until  the  object  for  which  the  work  was  begnn  had  been  accomplished,  snd 
the  river  at  those  localities  fixed  in  a  permanent  and  navigable  channel. 

Sixth.  That  abundant  justification  has  been  shown  for  the  belief  hereinbefors 
expressed,  to  wit:  That  Congress  has  not,  either  directly  oT  indirectly  formulated 
a  policy  of  the  systematic  improvement  of  the  Missouri  River  which  o'ontemplata 
that  the  work  shall  begin  at  the  month  of  the  river  and  thence  proceed  continuonslT 
upstream,  or  that  the  work  in  various  looalities  on  the  river  shall  be  abandoned  mm 
all  the  appropriations  be  expended  in  one  place. 
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PETITION  FROM  CITIZENS  OF  NEBRASKA  RELATIVE  TO  IMPROVEMENT 

OF  THE  MISSOURI  RIVER. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Your  memorialists,  acting  for  and  representing  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  respectfully  represent: 

I. — M:issox7BI  BrvER. 

1.  The  Missouri  Eiver  is  a  rapid  stream,  coursing  through  light  allu- 
vial soil  in  a  wide  and  deep  valley  level  from  blufl'  to  bluff.  The  valley 
is  about  5  miles  in  width  at  Omaha. 

2.  The  rapidity  of  the  current,  due  to  the  declivity  of  the  stream, 
the  character  of  the  bottom  lands  through  which  it  flows  and  the 
X)eriodical  freshets,  cause  an  unstable  channel,  ever  varying,  constantly 
shifting  and  dangerous  alike  to  navigation  and  riparian  interests. 

3.  To  maintain  a  navigable  stream  of  definite  character  necessarily 
fixes  the  banks  and  secures  them  from  erosion.  This  work  is  difficult 
and  costly,  and  properly  pertains  to  the  National  Government  for  the 
following  reasons: 

(a)  The  magnitude  of  the  expenditure  calls  for  national  resources. 

\h)  For  many  hundred  miles  the  river  forms  the  boundary  between 
States,  and  its  improvement  therefore  would  not  be  within  the  power 
of  State  and  municipal  authority. 

{c)  It  is  a  great  national  highway — the  only  outlet  by  water  for  a  vast 
empire  of  mineral  and  agricultural  country  embracing  many  States  and 
Territories.  The  importance  of  its  navigation  is  not  measured  by  the 
tonnage  carried  or  the  number  of  craft  using  it  to-day.  So  long  as  this 
navigation  is  unimpaired  the  means  of  possible  competition  to  railroad 
transportation  exists  and  is  a  potent  influence  for  the  regulation  of  rail- 
road rates  and  the  protection  of  the  whole  region  drained  by  the  river 
and  its  tributaries  from  exorbitant  transportation  charges. 

{d)  The  improvement  of  the  river,  to  be  successful  and  permanent, 
must  be  systematic.ally  carried  out  on  broad  and  comprehensive  plans, 
which  will  include  in  their  scope  the  river  as  a  whole  and  allow  time  for 
natural  forces,  aided  by  proper  regulation,  to  work  out  a  normal  chan- 
nel, thus  requiring  many  years  for  the  full  realization  of  the  benefits  to 
be  expected.  Only  the  General  Government  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  river  and  the  necessary  time  at  its  disposal. 

(c)  Congress  has  recognized  the  duty  of  the  Government  regarding 
this  great  waterway,  and  by  proper  enactments  has  undertaken  its  sys- 
tematic improvement,  and  for  that  purpose  the  Missouri  Biver  Com- 
mission has  been  created. 

(This  commission  is  solely  an  executive  agency,  except  as  it  may  be 
called  upon  for  advice,  while  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
is  charged  with  the  determination  of  all  questions  of  policy.  It  is 
proper,  therefore,  that  the  interests  immediately  concerned  in  the  river 
present  the  matter  directly  to  Congress.) 

II. — Policy  of  Improvement. 

1.  Disturbances  on  the  river  work  downstream;  therefore,  the  work  of 
improvement  should  be  in  the  same  direction.  To  restrain  the  river  in  a 
normal  channel  for  a  given  reach  minimizes  the  disturbance  in  the  next 
reach  below  and  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  its  improvement. 
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2.  There  are  certain  reaches  where  the  channel  is  normal  with  regu- 
lar and  easy  cnrves,  and  where  a  moderate  expenditure  will  permanently 
fix  the  river.  Such  reaches  should  be  secured  as  soon  as  x>ossible  and 
before  capricious  changes  shall  have  time  to  transfomi  the  river  and 
make  correction  difficult. 

3.  The  improvement  on  intervening  reaches  can  progress  as  favora- 
ble opportunities  for  economical  work  are  presented,  and  thus  the 
detached  sections  are  ultimately  joined  in  harmony  with  the  general 
scheme  of  systematic  correction  for  the  whole  river. 

4.  The  alternative  of  this  manner  of  correcting  the  river  will  prove 
so  vastly  expensive  as  to  arouse  antagonisms  which  will  defeat  the 
whole  scheme  of  river  improvement. 

(a)  To  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  work  upstream  wiH 
involve  constant  watchfulness  and  expense  to  hold  the  head  of  the 
work. 

(h)  To  carry  on  the  work  of  improvement  continuoosly  up  or  down 
stream  will  require  dikes  and  other  works  of  enormous  cost  to  foice 
the  river  into  a  channel  of  such  curves  and  character  that  it  may  be 
permanently  held. 

(c)  A  long  period  of  time  is  required  for  the  new  banks  to  form  and 
reclaimed  areas  to  build  up,  and  meantime  heavy  cost  is  entailed  for 
maintenance  and  contingencies. 

5.  The  preponderance  of  Congressional  enactments  have  called  for 
the  systematic  improvement  of  the  river  according  to  the  policy  herein 
outlined. 

6.  The  selection  of  localities  where  the  work  of  systematic  improve- 
ment of  the  river  shall  be  first  undertaken  should  be  governed  by  the 
following  principles: 

(a)  The  reach  should  be  in  most  favorable  condition  for  x>^rmanent 
improvement,  so  that  a  maximum  extent  of  river  can  be  corrected  and 
secured  at  a  minimum  cost. 

(b)  The  improvement  of  navigation  being  the  primary  object,  the 
work  should  be  done  where  this  interest  will  be  most  benefited. 

(c)  When  the  foregoing  conditions  are  equally  met,  preference  should 
be  given  to  that  locality  which  has  other  important  interests  to  be  con- 
served; and 

(d)  The  relative  imx>ortance  of  such  interests  should  be  given  dae 
weight.  ^^The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number"  should  always 
govern. 

III. — Cities  hbet  Bequibements. 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  principles  will  clearly  point  to  ike 
large  cities  a^  the  only  localities  on  the  river  fully  meeting  all  the  require 
ments. 

1.  The  most  populous  centers  furnish  the  greatest  number  to  be 
benefited. 

2.  The  elements  which  make  up  a  great  city  and  trade  center  con- 
centrate within  a  limited  area  larger  values  and  a  greater  number  of 
interests  dependent  on  a  well-regulated  river  channel  than  can  else- 
where be  found  on  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  stream.  The  interests  at 
stake  along  the  river  bottoms  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  are  very  great 
and  entitled  to  protection  from  forces  beyond  local  control. 

3.  The  improvement  of  the  river  at  large  cities  will  be  most  benefit 
to  navigation.  Through  shifting  channels  and  over  bars  and  shoals 
craft  can  be  guided  and  navigation  can  be  carried  on  in  the  country 
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withoat  river  improvement,  bat  a  fixed  and  permanent  channel  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  front  of  cities. 

(a)  At  the  cities  are  the  harbors  and  landings. 

(b)  Bridges  are  located  at  these  points  and  the  river  must  be  kept 
under  the  proper  spans  for  the  passage  of  boats. 

(c)  Navigation  on  the  river  is  at  present  largely  confined  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  cities. 

4.  Theconditions  forfavorable  improvement  will  naturally  be  expected 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  cities.  Before  railroads  penetrated  the  country 
the  entire  traffic  was  by  way  of  the  river.  At  convenient  places  land- 
ings were  established  and  villages  grew  about  them.  If  the  river  chan- 
nel shifted  the  landing  was  abandoned  and  the  village  deserted.  If 
the  river  remained  stationary  the  village  grew  in  size  and  importance; 
hence  by  a  sort  of  natural  selection  the  cities  have  been  located  on 
those  reaches  of  the  river  least  subject  to  radical  changes.  If  any  reach 
on  the  river  can  be  Most  successfully  improved  it  should  be  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  large  city. 

(As  will  be  hereinafter  seen  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  per- 
manent improvement  exist  on  the  Omaha  reach  at  the  present  time.) 

5.  There  are  other  cogent  reasons  why  the  vicinity  of  large  cities 
should  be  selected  for  the  first  work  of  systematic  improvement  of  the 
Missouri  Kiver. 

(a)  The  great .  value  of  real  estate  and  immense  property  interests 
located  at  these  populous  centers  will  induce  private  expenditures  to 
supplement  that  of  the  Government. 

(b)  Future  improvement  oti  the  city  reaches  is  liable  to  be  enor- 
mously increased  in  cost  by  vested  rights,  and  the  increasing  number 
of  points  to  which  the  river  must  conform,  and  also  by  undesirable 
changes  in  the  channel. 

(o)  Not  the  best  enterprise,  but  that  which  commands  the  confidence 
of  the  greatest  number  will  succeed.  K  the  scheme  for  the  systematic 
improvement  of  the  Missouri  River  is  a  worthy  one,  it  is  desirable  as  a 
matter  of  policy  that  the  work  be  done  where  many  thousands  can 
examine  and  become  convinced  of  its  value,  and  where  by  directly  con- 
serving the  interests  of  a  great  number  their  supx>ort  and  hearty 
influence  is  enlisted  in  its  favor.  If  these  cities  are  neglected  not  only 
will  great  bodies  of  citizens  be  indifierent  to  the  whole  policy  of  river 
improvement,  but  they  will  become  directly  antagonistic  to  the  whole 
scheme. 

IV.— Omaha  and  Vicinity. 

1.  Omaha,  with  Council  Bluffs  and  other  cities  and  towns  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  constitutes  the  most  populous  and  imi)ortant  commercial 
center  on  the  Missouri  River.  It  is  the  gateway  of  the  great  West. 
The  stream  of  interstate  and  transcontinental  traffic  crossing  the  river 
at  and  near  this  point  is  greater  by  far  than  the  totals  carried  on  all 
the  craft  navigating  all  the  rivers  of  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley. 

2.  The  principal  industries,  consisting  of  locomotive  and  car  shops, 
railroad  bridges,  yards  and  depots,  silver-smelting  and  refining  works, 
distilleries,  sawmills,  lumber  yards,  electric-light  plants,  waterworks, 
breweries,  warehouses,  and  the  many  enterprises  which  make  possible 
a  great  city,  embracing  practically  all  the  industries  of  Omaha  and 
Council  Bluffs  which  depend  on  transportation  facilities,  are  located 
upon  the  bottoms  underlying  the  bluffs,  and  must  of  necessity  remain 
on  these  low  level  lands  in  the  river  valley. 

In  this  valley  adjacent  to  the  river  has  been  developed  at  an  expense 
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of  several  million  dollars  the  importaDt  manufacturiiig  district  of  East 
Omaha. 

The  river  is  here  spanned  by  3  splendid  bridges,  one  of  which, 
viz,  that  built  by  the  Omaha  Bridge  and  Terminal  Bailway  Compauy, 
and  located  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  is  a  low  bridge, 
with  the  longest  and  largest  draw  in  the  world,  and  stands  in  the  river 
valley  about  equidistant  from  the  lines  of  neighboring  bluffs. 

3.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Missouri  Biver  Commission  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  improvemeDt  of 
the  river  has  been  expended  at  Omaha.  Other  cities  no  more  imix>rtant 
and  no  more  needy  or  deserving,  but  more  clamorous,  x^^rhaps,  have 
received  the  greater  attention.  The  amounts  expended  at  varioos 
places  by  the  commission,  as  shown  from  its  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1893,  is  as  follows: 

Kansas  City,  Mo ^658,021.76 

Jeffenon  City,  Mo.  (first  reach) 459,175.77 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 287,283,10 

Omaha,  Nebr 120,73&64 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 111,098.25 

An  immense  sum  has  been  expended  by  corporations  and  individuals 
at  Omaha  to  protect  their  property  from  destruction  by  the  river,  as 
follows: 

Omaha  and  Orant  Smelting  Co.v 1730,000 

The  American  Waterworks  Co 437,000 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Co 300,000 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  R.R.Co 75,000 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.  Co 100,000 

Omaha  Bridge  and  Terminal  R.  R.  Co 75,000 

Other  parties 100,000 

17767,000 

This  expenditure  by  private  parties  has  been  to  i>rotect  their  private 
property,  not  to  imi^rove  the  navigation  of  the  river.  It  may  be  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  that  end  by  the  active  cooperation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government. 

5.  The  navigation  in  the  vicinity  of  Omaha  has  become  more  danger- 
ous, owing  to  radical  changes  in  the  river  channel,  and  which  can  not 
go  on  indefinitely  without  serious  injury  to  navigation. 

(a)  Previous  to  the  year  1877  navigation  of  the  Missouri  River  at 
Omaha  formed  a  large  and  important  interest.  In  that  year  47  steam- 
boats, of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  about  12,000  tons,  passed  the  port 
of  Omaha. 

(b)  At  this  time,  also,  the  disturbances  in  the  river  channel,  wbich 
had  been  going  on  for  several  years,  culminated  in  a  disastrous  cut-off 
directly  in  front  of  the  city,  and  navigation  became  more  and  more 
dangerous  as  the  year  went  by,  with  the  result  that  traffic  has  been 
practically  driven  from  this  part  of  the  Missouri  River.  That  it  remains 
on  other  portions  of  the  river  where  the  Government  has  been  more 
liberal  in  expenditures  is  proof  of  the  occasion  of  its  leaving  Omaha, 
and  emphasizes  the  neglect  of  that  place. 

(c)  Within  the  last  few  years  an  effort  has  been  made  to  organize  a 
line  of  packets  and  barges  for  the  transportation  of  grain  and  other 
agricultural  products  in  bulk  to  St.  Louis  and  ports  down  the  river, 
but  owing  to  the  extreme  hazard  of  na\igation  in  this  neglected  jwr- 
tion  of  the  Missouri  River,  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  Mere  com- 
pelled to  abandon  it. 

6.  The  Goveniment  improvement  at  Omaha  has  not  been  proi>erly 
effective,  owing  to  lack  of  systematic  and  continuous  work.  In  1878 
Congress,  at  the  urgent  soUcitat\o\io^t\i^\seoi^leof  theStateof  Kebraski^ 
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made  an  appropriation  for  tlie  improvement  of  the  river.  Since 
that  date  there  has  been,  for  the  same  purpose,  other  appropriations 
made  at  irregular  intervals,  amounting  in  M  to  $200,000  or  $300,000. 
The  work  of  the  Government  now  remaining  is  aoout  5  miles  of 
revetment  on  the  Iowa  bank  northwest  of  the  city  of  Council  Bluffs; 
but  no  adequate  work  has  been  undertaken  in  the  bend  above,  and  for 
several  years  the  river  has  been  rapidly  cutting  into  the  Nebraska 
shore  near  Florence  Lake,  threatening  extensive  changes  throughout 
the  Omaha  reach. 

7.  The  damages  already  suffered  are  very  extended,  and  among  these 
may  be  mentioned — 

(a)  Many  hundred  acres  of  valuable  land  have  been  washed  away, 
the  material  of  which  has  been  dex)osited  in  the  river,  forming  shoais 
and  bars  dangerous  to  navigation. 

(b)  A  part  of  the  Government  revetment  referred  to  has  been 
destroyed,  and  a  dangerous  pocket  formed  in  the  Iowa  shore,  just 
above  the  East  Omaha  bridge,  which  endangers  all  the  protection 
work  below  it. 

(c)  The  current  has  been  deflected  from  the  pocket  with  sufficient 
force  to  shift  the  main  channel  from  under  the  draw  of  the  Terminal 
Company's  bridge,  making  the  passage  of  boats  through  the  draw  very 
hazardous. 

8.  The  damages  threatened  are  also  extensive,  and  may  be  set  forth 
as  follows: 

(a)  As  cutting  progresses  on  the  Nebraska  shore,  north  of  Florence 
Xrake,  and  the  bend  becomes  deeper,  the  current  of  the  river  will  be 
deflected  farther  north  on  the  Iowa  shore  until  it  impinges  upon  and 
destroys  the  dikes  at  the  head  of  the  Government  revetment. 

(b)  When  the  dikes  are  gone  the  5  miles  of  revetment  below  them 
will  be  utterly  destroyed  or  rendered  useless. 

(c)  Unless  the  pocket  mentioned  above  be  properly  masked  the  main 
channel  of  the  river  will  be  thrown  to  the  west  side  at  the  site  of  the 
bridge  of  the  Omaha  Bridge  and  Terminal  Railway  Company  and  the 
draw  filled  with  a  sand  bar,  totally  obstracting  navigation. 

{d)  Unless  the  cutting  near  Florence  Lake  is  checked  radical  changes 
of  the  river  will  occur  for  several  miles  below  and  necessitate  works 
of  a  very  extensive  and  costly  character  to  preserve  the  course  of  the 
stream  under  the  three  bridges. 

9.  The  changes  due  to  the  cut-off  of  1877  just  above  the  smelting 
works  and  other  disturbances  have  worked  themselves  out;  and  gener- 
ally the  course  of  the  river  and  its  stability  have  steadily  improved  up 
to  the  present  time.  It  is  now  in  as  good  condition  for  permanent 
improvement  as  can  be  expected.  Material  changes  from  natural 
causes  in  the  future  are  likely  to  be  disadvantageous  and  highly  detri- 
mental to  very  important  interests  that  have  adjusted  themselves  to 
the  course  the  river  is  now  shaping  and  will  greatly  increase  the  cost 
of  the  future  improvement  of  the  river  at  this  point. 

10.  The  damages  already  suffered  can  be  repaired  and  those  threat- 
ened can  be  prevented  by  a  reasonable  expenditure  if  it  is  made  at  once. 

11.  The  improvements  which  are  obviously  necessary  at  Omaha  at 
the  present  time  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

(a)  The  pocket  will  require  a  substantial  system  of  dikes  and  cross 
dikes,  by  which  the  pocket  is  to  be  recovered  and  a  new  shore  line 
established  so  that  the  channel  will  follow  the  Iowa  shore  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  new  bridge,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  the  pocket. 

(b)  Florence  Bend  should  have  a  revetment  from  Florence  down  for 
about  3  miles. 
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(c)  The  river  at  the  Northwestera  Dikes  should  be  trained  and 
secured  in  a  definite  coarse  so  as  to  give  an  easy  ran  into  the  hend 
below  without  direct  assault  on  the  banks.  The  proper  and  easy  con- 
trol below  demands  a  fixed  coarse  in  this  locality. 

{d)  On  the  Iowa  shore  above  Florence  some  work  is  needed  to  give 
X>ositive  direction  to  the  stream  in  Florence  Bend  and  keep  the  channel 
against  the  waterworks  revetment  at  Florence. 

12.  These  works  cover  what  is  required  to  put  the  reach  nnder  con- 
trol and  thus  permanently  improve  10  to  12  miles  of  the  most  important 
part  of  the  Missouri  River.  The  aggregate  cost  is  estimated  at  ahont 
$350,000. 

At  no  other  locality  will  the  expenditure  of  such  a  sam  restore  to 
navigation  so  valuable  a  stretch  of  river  and  conserve  interests  of  such 
magnitude.  For  10  miles  below  Omaha  the  river  is  in  a  course  so 
favorable  that  its  correction  can  follow  the  systematic  treatment  of 
the  Omaha  Beach  with  every  assurance  of  success  and  thns  may  be 
worked  out  a  systematic  improvement  in  harmony  witb  sonnd  prin- 
ciples. 

v.— Pratbb. 

We  therefore  earnestly  and  most  respectfully  pray  that  snch  a  policy 
of  the  systematic  improvement  of  the  Missouri  River  may  be  adopted 
as  will  include  the  Omaha  reach  within  its  scope  and  that  such  modifi- 
cations of  the  present  laws,  if  any  are  necessary,  may  be  made  as  will 
X)ermit  the  Missouri  Kiver  Commission  to  speedily  enter  upon  the  work 
of  securing  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city  in  a  fixed  and  perma- 
nent channel. 

And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

Lorenzo  Crounse,  governor  of  Nebraska. 

John  0.  Allen,  secretary  of  state. 

Eugene  Moore,  auditor  public  accounts. 

J.  S.  Bartley,  State  treasurer. 

Geo.  H.  Hastings,  attorney-generaL 

A.  E.  Goudy,  superintendent  public  instruction. 

J.  B.  Erion,  deputy  commissioner  labor  and  statistics. 
F.  M.  Boss,  deputy  oil  inspector  Nebraska. 

B.  H.  Townley,  secretary  department  banking  Nebraska. 
James  D.  Gage,  adjutant-geneial  Nebraska  National  Guard* 
T.  L.  Nerval,  chief  justice  supreme  court  Nebraska. 

A.  M.  Post,  judge  supreme  court. 

Bobert  Byan,  commissioner  Nebraska  supreme  court. 

Frank  Irvine,  commissioner  Nebraska  supreme  court. 

John  M.  Bagan,  commissioner  Nebraska  supreme  court. 

Fred.  J.  Sackett,  county  clerk  Douglas  County,  Nebr. 

H.  B.  Irey,  county  treasurer  Douglas  County,  Nebr. 

F.  B.  Bryant,  deputy  treasurer  Douglas  County,  Nebr. 

J.  E.  House,  county  surveyor  Douglas  County,  Nebr. 

Geo.  W.  Hill,  superintendent  public  instruction  Douglas  Oounty. 

John  C.  Drexel,  sheriff  Douglas  County  Nebr. 

Irving  F.  Baxter,  county  judge  Douglas  County,  Nebr. 

J.  L.  Kaley,  county  attorney  Douglas  County,  Nebr. 

M.  O.  Maul,  coroner  Douglas  County,  Nebr, 

E.  M.  Stenberg,         ^ 

ToTPrPintfnft^'  I  Board  of    county    commissioners,     Douglas 

GRWuS's,  (     County,  Nebr. 

Joseph  W.  Paddock  J 
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Cteorge  L.  Miller,  surveyor  of  customs,  Omaha,  Kebr. 

J.  E.  North,  collector  internal  revenue,  district  of  l^ebraska. 

P.  O'Malley,  deputy  collector  internal  revenue,  district  of  IS'ebraska. 

T.  S.  Glarkson,  postmaster  of  Omaha. 

W.  N.  Babcock, )  Members  Nebraska  State  senate  from  Douglas 

C.  O,  Lobeck,     )     County, 

George  W.  Ames,  ^ 

Thomas  I  >.  Orane,  I  Members  Nebraska  house  of  representatives  from 

Charles  A.  Goss,  |     Douglas  County. 

M.  O.  Kicketts,      J 

George  P.  Bemis,  mayor  of  Omaha. 

W.  C.  Wakeley,  city  clerk,  Omaha. 

J.  T.  Evans,  deputy  city  clerk,  Omaha. 

Henry  Bolln,  city  treasurer,  Omaha. 

J.  K.  Coulter,  deputy  city  treasurer,  Omana. 

Theodore  Olsen,  comptroller,  Omaha. 

W.  J.  Connell,  city  attorney,  Omaha. 

Andrew  Bosewater,  city  engineer,  Omaha. 

J.  H.  Winnspear,  chairman  board  public  works,  Omaha. 

John  B.  Furay,  sewer  commissioner  and  member  board  public  works, 

Omaha. 
Edward  E.  Howell,  president  city  council,  Omaha^ 
H.  Jacobsen,  "^ 

Bobert  H.  Holmes, 
John  Lemly, 
Albert  Cahn, 
A.  B.  McAndrews, 
C.  Specht, 
Charles  L.  Thomas, 
P.  M.  Back, 
Frank  J.  Bnrkley, 
Daniel  H.  Wheeler,^ 
A.  K.  Furgason,  judge  district  court. 
M.  B.  Hopewell,  judge  Fourth  judicial  district,  Nebraska. 
G.  W.  Ambrose,  judge  Fourth  judicial  district,  Nebraska. 
Joseph  H.  Blair,  judge  Fourth  judicial  district,  Nebraska. 
Wm.  W.  Keysor,  judge  Fourth  judicial  district,  Nebraska. 
Frank  E.  Moores,  clerk  district  court. 
A.  Steere,  jr.,  deputy  clerk  district  court. 
Clinton  M.  Powell,  president  board  of  education,  Omaha. 
Frank  A.  Fitspatrick,  superintendent  instruction,  Omaha. 
J.  M.  Gillan,  secretary  board  of  education,  Omaha. 
James  B.  Meikle,  attorney  for  board  of  education,  Omaha. 

A.  P.  Tukey, 
F.  W.  Brandhawer, 
Henry  C.  Akin, 
I.  O.  Bhoades, 

F.  B.  Lowe, 

G.  F.  Burgess, 

B.  W.  Gibson, 
Henry  Knodell, 
Chas.  L.  Jaynes, 
Jno.  L.  Pierson, 
Josepf  T.  Duryea, 
Chas.  S.  Elgutter, 
Samuel  MacLeod,  superintendent  school  buildings,  Omahai 


^Members  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  dty 
of  Omaha. 
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W.  A.  L.  Gibbon,  president  board  of  trade,  Omahai 

M.  B.  Smith,  secretary  board  of  trade,  Omaha. 

J,  B.  TJtt,  Com,  Commercial  Club,  Omaha. 

Geo.  H.  Boggs,  president  Omaha  Beal  Estate  Exchange. 

H.  W.  Yates,  president  Nebraska  National  Bank. 

H.  Konnze,  president  First  National  Bank. 

John  Ensh,  president  Nebraska  Savings  and  Exchange  Banlu 

0.  W.  Lyman,  president  Commercial  National  Bank. 

J.  N.  Cornish,  president  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 

Frank  Mnrphy,  president  Merchants'  National  Bank. 

Ben.  B.  Wood,  cashier  Merchants'  National  Bank. 

J.  H.  Millard,  president  Omaha  National  Bank. 

O.  W.  Hamilton,  president  U.  S.  National  Bank. 

A.  n.  Wyman,  president  Omaha  Loan  and  Trust  Company* 

John  J.  McCague,  president  American  National  Bank. 

M.  0.  Acheson,  president  McCagne  Savings  Bank. 

J.  A.  Creighton,  vice-president  First  National  Bank. 

John  A.  McShane,  president  Union  Stock  Yards  Company; 

E.  Eosewater.  editor  Omaha  Bee. 

G.  H.  Hitchcock,  editor  Omaha  World-Herald. 

Thos.  L.  Ejmball,  president  Omaha  Union  Depot  Company. 

S.  H,  H.  Clark,  for  Union  Pacific  Bailway  Company  and  its  reodv* 

ers. 
G.  W.  Holdrege,  general  manager  Burlington  and  Missouri  B.  B. 

in  Nebraska. 
J.  O.  Phillippi,  assistant  general  freight  agent  Missouri  PadAc  B.  B. 
J.  M.  WoUworth.  attorney  at  law. 
Andrew  J.  Poppleton,  attorney  at  law. 
John  D.  Howe,  attorney  at  law. 
H.  T.  Clark,  merchant. 

D.  Baum,  president  Baum  Lron  Comjiany. 
W.  J.  Broatch,  wholesale  iron. 

Thos.  Kilpatrick,  president  Kilpatrick-Koch  Dry  Goods  Oompany. 

Wm.  W.  Wood,  acting  mayor  South  Omaha. 

Henry  Ditzen,  city  clerk  South  Omaha. 

W.  B.  Wyman,  member  city  council  South  Omaha. 

Jno.  F.  Coad,  president  Packers'  National  Bank. 

H.  C.  Bostwick,  cashier  South  Omaha  National  Bank. 

Thos.  B,  McPherson,  cashier  Union  Stock  Yards  National  Bank. 

W.  M.  Babcock,  general  manager  Union  Stock  Yards  Company. 

A.  H.  Noyes,  manager  G.  H.  Hammond  Company. 

E.  A.  Cudahy,  vice-president  Cudahy  Packing  Company. 
T.  W.  Taliaferro,  manager  Omaha  Packing  Company. 

A.  C.  Foster,  manager  Swift  &  Co., 

J.  M.  Glasgow,  postmaster  South  Omaha. 

Bruce  McCulloch,  editor  Daily  Stockman,  South  Omahat 

W.  Wallace,  president  Waggoner-Birney  Oompany. 

Geo.  Burke,  of  Geo.  Burke  &  Frazer. 
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or  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UITITED  STATED 


AnOL  90^  1884»— Befeired  to  the  Committee  on  Rnlee  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr,  Gbay  snbmitted  the  following 

AMENDMENT 

Attended  to  be  proposed  to  Role  XIX  of  the  Rules  of  the  Senate: 

Beiolvedj  That  Bole  XIX  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

Fourth.  No  Senator  shall  read  a  speech,  nor  shaU  he  read  f^om  any  book  or  paper 
socoept  it  may  be  to  qnote  an  anthority  or  iUnstrate  a  point  or  argument  which  ha 
It  making,  without  unanimous  consent. 


63d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  c  Mis.  Doo. 

M  Session.      )  I    No.  166. 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


April  27,  1894. — ^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


ICr.  Teller  presented  the  following 

BSBMORIAZi  FROM  THE  MSMBER8  OF  THB  BAR  OF  THB  SECOND 
JITDIOIAL  CIRCniT  OF  THB  INDIAN  TERRITORY  AS  TO  CONDI- 
.    TION  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  THAT  TBRRITOR7. 


To  the  U.  S,  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  committee  of  the  Senate,  Messrs.  Teller,  Piatt,  and  Boach,  having 
been  in  our  midst  and  taken  careful  note  of  the  condition  of  affairs  exist- 
ing in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  upon  a  protracted  conference  with  the 
undersigned,  members  of  the  bar  for  the  second  judicial  division,  having 
recommended  that  we  memorialize  Congress,  pointing  out  defects  and 
deficiencies  in  the  judicial  system  in  operation  here,  and  indicating  such 
amendments  of  and  additions  to  the  existing  statutes  as  might  seem 
most  desirable,  we  would,  therefore,  respectfiiUy  but  earnestly  request 
that  you  give  the  matters  referred  to  in  this  memorial  your  immediate 
and  serious  attention. 

Outside  of  the  Indian  tribunals  there  is  only  one  court  of  record  in 
this  Territory,  known  as  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. This  court  has  original  civil  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  where  the 
matter  in  controversy  exceeds  $100,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  civil 
cases  originating  in  the  commissioner's  court.  On  the  criminal  side  the 
act  creating  the  court  gives  it  jurisdiction  over  most  of  the  misdemean- 
ors and  certain  felonies  provided  for  in  Mansfield's  Digest  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Statutes,  down  to  and  including  those  of  the  year  1884;  also  cer- 
tain offenses  designated  in  the  U.  S.  Statutes,  such  as  introducing 
intoxicating  liquors,  selling  same  to  Indians,  unprovoked  assaults 
with  dangerous  instruments,  and  a  few  others;  but  the  graver  crimes, 
affecting  life  and  property,  punishable  under  the  U.  S.  Statutes,  are 
triable  exclusively  in  the  U.  8.  district  courts  at  Paris,  Tex.,  and  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.  There  is,  likewise,  unlimited  appeal  in  all  cases,  civil  and 
criminal,  to  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  eighth  circuit  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  Territory  is  divided  into  three  judicial  divisions, 
and  two  terms  a  year  of  the  U.  S.  court  are  held  in  each  division.  It 
may  be  well  to  remind  you  that  the  area  of  each  of  these  divisions  is  equal, 
and  even  superior,  to  that  of  some  of  the  States.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  amount  of  business,  civil  and  criminal,  in  all  of  these  divisions 
is  more  than  any  judge  (and  our  present  judge  is  an  unusually  pushing 
one)  can  fully  and  satisfactorily  dispose  of.  The  consequence  is  that  he 
is  compelled  to  dispatch  business  with  a  haste  which  renders  iui\}o%^v\^\A 
the  patient,  judicial  investigation  often  bo  eaaexit\aX  \i^  >iXifc  ^\ssav^vsQ. 
of  truth  in  complex  ca^es. 
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When  it  is  stated  that  at  the  January  term,  1894,  of  the  court  in  tliiBi 
the  second  division^  the  docket  showed  589  criminal  and  260  civil  ca8€«, 
many  of  the  latter  involving  very  large  values,  and  that  the  docket  in 
this  division  is  the  smallest  of  any  of  the  three,  you  can  form  a  concep- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  imposed  upon  one  judge. 

In  addition  to  the  IT.  S.  court,  the  law  provides  for  nine  IT.  S.  oom- 
missioners,  three  for  each  judicial  division.  These  commissioners  have 
the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  Arkansas,  in  civil  cases,  where 
the  amount  of  the  controversy  does  not  exceed  1 100,  In  criminal  cases 
their  powers  are  merely  those  of  an  examining  magistrate,  with  no 
authority  whatever  to  finally  try  any  offense. 

The  second  judicial  division,  comprising  the  entire  Choctaw  Nation, 
even  when  equally  divided  between  three  commissioners,  leaves  the  ter- 
ritory of  each  so  large  that  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  attending 
court  in  a  great  many  instances  constitutes  an  embargo  upon  litigation, 
the  expense  to  litigants  in  going  to  court  and  procuring  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  being  greater  than  the  amounts  in  controversy  could  pos> 
sibly  justify. 

When  we  come  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners,  the 
defect  in  the  law  appears  still  more  glaring.  In  all  the  minor  cases  of 
misdemeanor,  simple  assault,  disturbing  the  peace,  violating  the  Sab- 
bath,  gambling,  etc.,  defendants',  as  well  as  theOovernment^s  witnesses, 
are  brought  distances  all  the  way  from  1  to  150  miles.  These  witnesses 
receive  from  the  Government  full  mileage  and  per  diem  for  their  attend- 
ance before  the  commissioner,  and  if  the  prisoner  is  bound  over  to  coort, 
this  witness  account  is  duplicated,  and  not  unfrequently  triplicated. 
The  commissioner  and  marshal,  of  course,  receive  their  tees,  which  are 
generous,  and  when  the  case  comes  to  the  U.  S.  court,  the  various  court 
officials,  including  the  U.  S.  attorney,  receive  large  compensation  for  the 
final  trial.  A  moment's  reflection  must  convince  any  mind  of  the  rain- 
ous  prodigality  of  this  system,  besides  the  outrage  it  entails  of  having 
persoDS  £agged  long  distances  from  their  home  and  Mends  to  answer 
in  so  roundabout  and  troublesome  a  way  for  trifling  infractions  of  the 
laws,  which,  in  the  States,  are  summarily  disposed  of  by  the  justice  of 
the  peace  or  police  magistrate.  We  think  there  is  a  crying  necessity 
for  several  changes  affecting  both  the  CT.  S.  court  and  the  commission- 
er's court. 

The  more  important  of  those  relating  to  the  commissioners  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  commissioners  in  ea>cb  division, 
so  that  the  people  in  every  section  of  the  Territory  shall  have  a  tribunal 
of  easy  access  for  the  settlement  of  all  their  lesser  grievances,  civil  and 
criminal.  We  are  of  opinion  that  not  less  than  six  commissioners  in 
each  division  would  be  required  to  bring  about  this  result;  that  the  law 
at  present  governing  commissioners  should  be  so  modified  as  to  require 
that  pleadings  and  practice  in  the  commissioner's  court  be  the  same  and 
governed  by  the  same  rules  as  obtain  in  the  U.  S.  court. 

Second.  An  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners  by 
giving  them  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  U.  S.  court  in  all  civil  cases 
where  the  amount  in  controversy,  exclusive  of  costs,  exceeds  $100  and 
does  not  exceed  $300  j  also,  giving  the  commissioners  fall  power  to 
finally  try  all  cases  of  misdemeanor,  with  a  right  of  appeal  in  civil  cases 
to  the  U.  S.  court  and  trial  f?€  novo  where  the  amount  in  controversy, 
exclusive  of  costs,  exceeds  $25,  and  in  all  criminal  cases  fi^nally  triable 
by  them. 
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Third.  A  provision  conferring  on  the  commissioner  authority  to 
instruct  the  jury,  which  shall  be  in  writing,  but  forbidding  any  com* 
ment  by  him  on  the  evidence. 

Fourth.  Authority  in  the  commissioner  to  grant  one  new  trial  in  any 
civil  case  where  the  amount  in  controversy  is  less  than  $25,  his  trial  to 
be  by  court  or  jury.  Under  the  present  law  the  commissioner  can  not 
set  aside  the  verdict  of  a  jury  and  grant  a  new  trial. 

l^lfth.  The  judge,  on  the  appointment  by  him  of  such  additional  com- 
missioners as  may  be  provided  for  by  law,  shall  divide  each  judicial 
division  into  as  nearly  equal  portions  as  practicable  according  to  the 
number  of  commissioners,  and  shall  assign  each  commissioner  to  a 
specific  division,  within  the  limits  of  which  he  shall  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  all  civil  cases  triable  by  him  arising  therein. 

Your  attention  is  especially  invited  to  the  necessity  of  a  change  in 
the  law  relative  to  appeals  from  the  U.  S.  court  to  the  U.  S.  circuit 
court  of  appeals.  As  before  stated^  it  is  at  present  unlimited,  and  in 
many  cases  it  works  great  hardship  on  litigants.  For  instance,  there 
are  three  lines  of  railway  running  north  and  south  through  the  Terri- 
tory. A  large  number  of  cattle,  horses,  and  other  stock  are  constantly 
being  killed  by  the  trains,  and  in  numberless  cases  payment  is  refused 
by  the  company.  Suit  is  brought  for  an  animal,  say  $30,  before  the 
commissioner,  and  judgment  obtained.  The  case  is  invariably  appealed 
to  the  IT.  S.  court  and  plaintiff  again  obtains  judgment  in  a  trial  de  novo. 
Almost  in  every  instance  the  railroad  company  takes  the  case  to  the 
court  of  appeals.  The  result  is  that  parties  losing  stock  are  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ton  deterred  from  bringing  suit  and  accept  inadequate 
remuneration  for  the  reason  that  they  can  not  pursue  the  case  through 
all  these  courte.  The  hardship,  it  seems  to  us^  is  manifest  and  ought 
to  be  removed  without  delay.  Another  pernicious  result  of  this  unlim- 
ited privilege  of  vexatious  appeal  is  to  burden  the  docket  of  the 
court  of  appeals  with  a  large  number  of  frivolous  easels,  which  consume 
time  which  that  court  should  devote  to  more  imiK)rtant  litigation.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  appeals  from  the  IT.  S.  court  for  the  Indian 
Territory  in  civil  cases  be  limited  to  oases  wherein  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy exceeds  $300. 

We  find  ourselves  hampered  in  the  practice  by  the  lack  of  an  efficient 
law  of  garnishment.  The  chapter  of  Mansfield's  Digest  on  the  subject, 
to  wit,  chapter  71  not  being  included  in  the  former  act  of  Congress,  we 
ask  that  that  chapter  be  put  in  force  in  the  Indian  Territory;  while 
chapter  29,  relating  to  corporations  was  adopted,  it  will  require  addi- 
tional legislation  to  render  the  same  operative  in  this  Territory  under 
the  peculiar  conditions  existing  here.  This  will  enable  our  people  to 
form  legal  associations  for  religious,  educational,  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  for  business  enterprises. 

But  a  still  more  comprehensive  and  important  recommendation 
remains  to  be  added. 

It  is  manifest  to  even  a  cursory  observer  that  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  in  this  Territory  is  an  overtask  for 
one  judge.  We  think  that  the  time  of  a  separate  judge  in  each  judicial 
division  could  all  be  profitably  employed,  and  we  are  certain  that  if 
Congress  gives  the  matter  attention  it  can  not  fail  to  recognize  the 
reasonableness  of  our  request  that  it  provide  two  additional  judges  for 
the  IT.  8.  court  in  the  Indian  TeiTitory,  so  that  there  shaU  be  a  judge 
for  each  division.  It  is  equally  manifest  that  justice  to  the  residents 
of  this  Territory,  and  the  interests  of  the  Government  as  well,  demand 
that  the  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  now  exercised  by  the  Federal 
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courts  at  Paris,  Tex.,  and  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  in  the  Indian  Teriitoiy 
should  be  taken  away  and  given  to  the  court  or  courts  in  the  Territory. 
One  of  the  great  complaints  of  the  Declaration  of  Iiidei>endence,  that 
the  citizen  was  removed  an  unreasonable  distance  from  his  home  and 
friends  to  be  tried  for  crime,  is  one  which  confronts  you  in  this  Terri- 
tory to-day. 

We  feel  assured  that  the  committee  of  the  Senate  now  here,  the  Da  wee 
commission,  and  indeed  all  the  representatives  of  the  Government  who 
have  been  sent  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  within  the  past 
four  years,  will  join  with  us  in  testifying  that,  with  sufficient  tribunalfl, 
there  exists  no  oDstacle  in  this  Territory  to  the  proper  and  satisfactory 
administration  within  its  limits  of  law,  civil  and  criminal  The  old 
bugaboo  so  x>ersistently  paraded  by  interested  parties  in  Paris  and  Fort 
Smith  that  juries  could  not  be  found  to  execute  the  criminal  statutes 
has  been  most  effectually  exploded,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
more  reliable  jury  material  can  not  be  found  anywhere. 

While  we  think  the  welfare  of  the  Government  as  well  as  the  people 
of  this  Territory  would  be  best  subserved  by  the  immediate  enactment 
of  the  changes  last  indicated,  still  with  the  many  im])ortant  national 
questions  demanding  your  attention  you  may  find  it  impracticable  at 
the  present  session  of  Congress  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  likely  to 
arise  to  pass  a  measure  embodying  them,  in  which  event  we  respect- 
fully urge  that  the  other  changes  suggested,  to  which  no  one  will  WlAj 
object,  may  become  laws  at  an  early  date. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  6.  Habi^y, 
J.  A.  nAr.B, 
H.  L.  Haynbs, 
Wm.  Oostigah, 
t.  n.  fosteb, 
drnmiUee  of  South  MaoAlegter  Bmr 
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nr  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Apbil  27|  1804. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Organization,  Conduct,  and  Expendi- 
tures of  the  Executive  Departments  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Sherman  presented  the  followini;^; 

BTATBMENT  OF  VT.  I.  LEW^IS,  FORMERLY  A  CLERK  IN  THE  TREAS- 
URT  DEPARTMENT,  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  TEffi  PROPOSED  LEGIS- 
LATION TO  IMPROVE  THE  BffETHODS  OF  ACCOUNTINO  IN  THE 
TREASURY  DEPARTBffENT  B7  ABOLISHING  THE  OFFICE  OF  COM- 
MISSIONER OP  CUSTOMS  AND  GIVING  THE  POWER  TO  FINALLY 
EXAMINE  AND  CERTIFY  ACCOUNTS  AND  CLAIMS  AGAINST  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  FIRST  AUDITOR,  SUBJECT  ONLY  TO  AN 
APPEAL  UNDER  LIMITED  CONDITIONS  TO  THE  FIRST  COMP- 
TROLLER OF  THE  TREASURY. 


fHouie  bUl  Ko.  6750,  "to  Improre  the  methods  of  aooonntbifr  ki  the  Department  ef  the  TreMioy 

and  for  other  purposes.'^ 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  PROPOSED  LEaiSLATION — ^REASONS  SHOWINa 
IT  TO  BE  UNWISE,  AND  THAT  IT  WILL  NOT  IMPROVE  THE  METHODS 
OF  ACCOUNTINO  IN  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Customs  was  created  in  1849  to  relieve 
the  then  overburdened  Comptroller. 

In  a  letter  dated  December  9, 1848,  transmitting  his  annual  report 
to  Congress,  the  Hon.  Bobert  J.  Walker,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, one  of  the  ablest  Secretaries  we  have  ever  had,  said: 

The  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  should  be  divided^  and  that  great 
and  augmenting  portion  of  his  duties  relating  to  the  receipts  from  customs  and  the 
accounts  of  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs  should  be  deTolved  upon 
the  head  of  a  new  bureau,  to  be  called  ''the  Commissioner  of  Customs."  Combined, 
as  now  are  under  the  First  Comptroller,  the  duties  appertaining  both  to  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  public  money,  accounts,  and  claims,  the  office  is  overburdened 
with  business  which  can  not  promptly  and  properly  be  performed  by  any  one  indi- 
vidual, however  able  and  laborious. 

So  Congress,  after  due  deliberation,  created  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs.  The  largest  portion  of  the  income  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  obtained  from  the  customs  duties,  involving  accounts 
upward  of  $204,000,000  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  customs  duties  collected  now  and 
the  amount  collected  when  this  office  was  created  in  1849  it  would 
seem  that  if  there  was  a  necessity  then  for  establishing  the  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Customs  that  necessity  must  be  still  greater  now. 

But  it  is  claimed  in  the  report  of  the  Joint  Commission,  No.  409,  that 
the  powers  of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  are  not  such  as  were  given 
him  at  the  creation  of  the  office.    It  is  true  that  som<^  ^^\)s\&^<(^^^\i^^^^ 
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yaripuB.caases^  has  been  absorbed  b^  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  th6 
Treasury,  but  it  is  also  true  that  jurisdiction  over  additioual  accounts 
appertaining  to  several  branches  of  the  service  have  been  added,  viz: 
Life-Saving  Service,  Shipping  Commission,  Gominission  of  Immigra- 
tion, and  Chinese  Exclusion,  and  the  business  of  the  Government  has 
BO  largely  increased,  that  the  duties  of  this  office  are  now  very  muclL 
larger  than  when  the  office  was  created, 
in  the  report  of  the  Joint  Commission,  No.  409,  it  is  stated  that— 

If  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  had  snch  powers  as  were  given  to  him  at  the 
creation  of  the  office  there  might  he  some  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  office;  but 
as  it  is  now  the  said  office  has  no  particular  function  to  perfoim  except  to  reTise  the 
enstoms  accounts  which  have  heen  previously  audited  by  the  First  Auditor  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  facts  are  that,  in  addition  to  the  examination  of  6,135  anditon^ 
certificates  and  16,216  accounts  adjusted  with  accompanying  vonchos 
and  papers,  there  has  been  performed  in  the  office  of  Commissioner  oi 
Customs  in  the  last  fiscal  year  the  following  work  with  which  the 
Auditor  had  no  connection,  as  appears  from  the  annual  rexH>rt  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  viz:  2,695  estimates  received  and  exam- 
ined and  requisitions  issued,  involving  $16,536,915.31;  24,264  letters 
received  and  8,839  letters  written;  9,228  letters  recorded ;  190,107  stubs 
of  receipts  for  duties  and  fees  returned  by  collectors:  171,829  stubs  of 
receipts  for  duties  and  fees  examined  and  summarized;  12,956  tonnage 
stubs  examined;  13,394  tonnage  stubs  received  and  entered;  6,269  audi- 
tors' certificates  registered;  18,372  papers  filed,  noted,  and  referred; 
4,906  appointments  registered;  2,951  auditors'  certificates  checked  by 
the  stubs;  oaths  examined  and  registered,  official  bonds  examined  and 
approved)  and  commissions  transmitted,  2.219;  and  190  attorneys  reg- 
istered.  VAimual  Beport  Commissioner  or  Customs,  1893.) 

That  office  looks  after  these  matters,  all  incident  to  a  proper  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts,  the  collection  of  revenues,  and  payment 
of  expenditures;  bonds  are  taken  from  collectors;  fines  and  forfeit- 
ures are  kept  track  of;  unclaimed  and  seized  goods  are  watched, 
and  the  stub  system  is  a  safeguard  and  pays  much  more  tkui 
it  costs.  The  keeping  and  comparing  of  transportation  and  exporta* 
tion  business  requires  constant  attention  of  that  office.  A  record  of 
refimd  cases  is  required  by  law ;  also  emolument  accounts ;  public  fund 
and  cash  statements  are  to  be  examined  and  checked  and  a  large  nus- 
cellaneous  correspondence  is  necessary  to  a  proper  settlement  of 
accounts. 

The  clerks  of  that  office  have  been  there  a  long  number  of  years, 
and  have  become  expert  accountants  in  their  special  accounts  ana 
understand  the  law  relating  to  such  accounts,  and  to  place  aU  this 
work  in  the  First  Auditoj^s  office  and  put  new  clerks  on  it  would 
require  a  much  larger  force  than  the  experts  have  mentioned  in  their 
report,  and  under  the  proposed  change  with  new  clerks,  mistakes 
would  be  easily  made;  and  if  the  mistake  is  against  the  GtovemmeDt, 
the  claimant  will  not  appeal  to  the  Comptroller  and  the  account 
settled  as  stated  by  the  clerk  will  go  into  the  files  and  the  mistake 
will  never  be  discovered.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  Auditor  himself  does 
not  examine  the  account,  nor  make  the  computations :  the  clerks  do 
that  and  the  Auditor  approves  the  sum  totals.  In  the  final  settlement 
and  collection  of  balances  due  when  officers  retire,  especially  when 
there  are  controverted  questions  of  law  and  fact,  then  the  system  for 
the  settlement  of  accounts  by  one  officer  will  be  found  to  be  very  weak, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  settlements  of  accounts  by  the  Auditor  of  the 
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Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Department,  which  is  exceptionally  weak 
as  will  appear  by  the  following: 

In  January,  1886,  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  passed  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  Sixth  Auditor  for  a  report  of  "  all  balances  due  to  and 
from  the  United  States  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  offices  of  the 
Begister  and  Sixth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  Department,  from  1789  to 
June  30, 1885,^'  and  in  reply  dated  March  10, 1886,  Hon.  D.  McOon- 
ville,  the  then  Auditor,  said  in  his  letter : 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that  it  will  probably  require  the  entire  services  of 
25  clerks  foar  years  to  prepare  the  statement  required  by  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion,  from  this  office. 

The  Oommissioner  of  Customs  office  is  a  comptroUing  office  and  a 
proper  function  of  a  comptrolling  office  is  to  exhaust  all  legal  means 
for  the  collection  of  moneys  due  the  Government  as  much  as  to  exam- 
ine and  settle  an  account,  and  under  the  present  system  it  would  not 
take  but  a  few  clerks  four  days,  in  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  office, 
to  prepare  a  statement  of  balances  if  called,  for  by  Congress. 

K  the  past  experience  has  any  weight  in  this  matter,  surely  the 
establishment  of  this  Bureau  has  beeu  a  wise  and  economical  measure. 

•  Take  the  figures  from  the  books  of  the  Treasury  (see  Finance  Report 
of  the  Secretary,  1893)  as  to  the  receipts  and  disbursements  in  customs 
matters  for  a  number  of  years,  say,  thirteen  years  immediately  before 
the  establishment  of  this  office,  from  1837  to  1849,  inclusive,  the  receipts 
were  $267,963,513.09,  the  loss  $1,737,758,  or  about  $6,500,  to  each 
million  of  dollars  collected.  The  expenditures  for  same  period  were 
about  $18,000,000,  and  the  loss  about  $25,000,  or  about  $1,400  on  each 
million  of  dollars  disbursed. 

Now,  take  the  receipts  from  1881  to  1893,  inclusive,  thirteen  years, 
$2,713,773,187.54  (see  Annual  Report  Oommissioner  of  Customs,  1893), 
the  loss  $870.17,  or  about  32  cents  on  each  million  collected.  The 
exx)enditures  for  the  same  period  were  $280,824,420.12,  and  the  out- 
standing balances  $111,469.54,  or  $3.97  on  each  $1,000,000  disbursed. 

These  figures  speak  louder  than  any  clamor  for  change  in  the  system 
which  has  worked  so  admirably. 

The  Commissioner  of  Customs,  in  his  annual  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1893,  says: 

The  amount  of  unadjusted  indebtedness  standing  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury 
arising  from  accounts,  ithe  settlement  of  which  pertains  to  this  office,  is  very  small 

*  *  *  in  transactions  aggregating  more  than  $3,000,000,000,  a  record  of  which 
any  government  may  well  be  proud. 

In  the  light  of  the  past,  is  it  wise  to  make  the  contemplated  radical 
change  not  yet  sanctioned  by  experience  Y 

Heretofore  duties  on  imports  have  been  the  largest  single  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Government,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  when 
the  commerce  and  the  business  of  the  country  are  again  adjusted  on  a 
firm  basis;  and  as  the  loss  has  been  so  small  (32  cents  on  a  million)  in 
collecting  this  large  revenue,  would  it  be  wise  to  make  radical  changes 
for  the  sake  of  change f  It  may  be  claimed  that  some  large  corpora- 
tions of  the  country  have  had  the  necessary  experience  to  make  such 
change.  But  in  the  light  of  the  financial  disasters  to  railroads  all 
over  the  country,  the  comparison  of  losses  between  their  systems  of 
accounting  and  financial  methods  and  the  system  of  accounting  and 
flnancisd  methods  of  the  Government,  Judging  from  results,  are  very 
largely  in  favor  of  the  present  safe  system  of  accounting  by  the  Gk>v- 
emment. 
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A  careful  and  intelligent  examination  of  the  existing  system  of 
acconnting  in  all  its  bearings  will  show  that  no  person,  however  expert 
an  accountant,  without  previous  practical  experience  in  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs,  can  go  into  the  Treasury  and  in  a  few  days,  or 
even  months,  make  an  examination  of  the  methods  of  accounting  and 
understand  the  scope  and  appreciate  the  value  of  the  different  parts, 
and  arrive  at  a  correct  and  safe  conclusion. 

The  law  now  provides  for  two  sets  of  accounting  officers,  an  auditing 
and  revising  office ;  both  are  required  to  examine  and  certify  all  accounts 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

In  theory  each  makes  an  independent  examination;  the  revising 
office  examining  the  accounts  after  they  have  been  certified  by  the 
Auditor,  just  as  it  would  if  no  previous  examination  had  been  made. 

But  it  will  be  shown  that  in  practice  there  is  an  important  distinc- 
tion. If  that  were  not  true  then  the  system  would  apparently  provide 
for  a  duplication  of  the  work. 

The  examination  of  accounts  as  to  the  character  of  tbe  work  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  one  clerical,  and  the  other  jadieial. 

The  clerical  consists  in  making  computations,  and  seeing  that  tiie 
vouchers  are  properly  receipted,  certified,  and  dated;  this  requires 
care  and  fidelity;  therefore  a  second  examination  of  that  character 
must  be  to  insure  such  care  and  fidelity,  and  to  detect  and  correct 
errors  overlooked. 

The  principal  object  of  a  second  examination,  however,  is  to  see  that 
all  laws  and  regulations  restricting  expenditures,  and  the  acts  of 
agents,  officers,  and  other  persons  having  accounts  with  the  Gov^n* 
ment,  have  been  complied  with;  ascertaining  if  the  articles  purchased 
and  labor  employed  have  been  applied  to  the  object  provided  for  by 
the  appropriation  from  which  the  expenditures  have  been  made,  and 
whether  such  were  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
appropriation  was  made,  or  come  within  a  provision  of  law  excepting 
them  from  such  requirement;  and,  if  furnished  by  contract,  whether 
there  has  been  strict  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

This  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  special  statutes  pertaining  to  such 
cases  and  of  the  general  laws  and  also  the  decisions  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter; a  clear  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  words  and  an 
experienced  judgment  in  applying  the  statutes. 

In  order  to  operate  as  an  efficient  check  upon  extravagant  and  illegal 
expenditures,  this  work  must  be  done  by  experienced  men  of  knowl- 
edge and  ability,  and  with  scrupulous  care  and  fidelity. 

This  work  is  now  being  performed  by  men  of  ability  and  long^  expe- 
rience in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  experts  in  customs 
accounts. 

Under  the  present  system  the  object  of  a  second  examination  or 
revision  of  the  accounts  examined  by  the  auditor  is  fourfold;  to  main- 
tain the  efficiency  of  the  examinations  made  in  the  Auditor's  office;  to 
prevent  fraudulent  allowances  and  to  provide  additional  means  for 
detecting  and  preventing  illegal  expenditures;  and  to  enforce  a  com* 
pliance  with  the  law. 

If  this  bill  No.  5750  becomes  a  law  and  the  revision  of  the  examina- 
tion made  in  the  Auditor's  office  is  done  away  with,  then  the  accounts 
when  certified  by  the  Auditor  will  pass  into  the  files  and  into  obscurity, 
no  matter  how  many  illegal  expenditures  were  passed  over  without 
question;  there  would  hardly  be  the  remotest  chance  for  discovery  and 
mistakes,  fraud  and  collusion  will  never  be  detected,  unless  under  very 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  even  if  discovered,  the  person  len- 
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dering  the  account  and  the  clerk  auditing  the  same  would  naturally 
claim  it  to  be  only  a  mistake  and  criminality  would  not  lie. 

If  a  disbursing  officer  makes  an  illegal  expenditure  or  intentionally 
makes  a  mistake  against  the  Government,  and  the  account  is  passed 
by  the  clerk,  intentionally,  or  by  making  the  same  mistake  uninten- 
tionally (as  is  often  the  case  in  footing  columns,  as  every  experienced 
accountajit  knows),  or  when  a  claimant  is  paid  the  amount  of  his  claim, 
be  it  illegal  or  the  result  of  a  mistake,  he  will  let  the  matter  go  and 
remain  silent,  and  the  clerk  who  passes  the  account  will  not  call  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  thereby  disclose  his  part  in  the  transaction,  and  it  will 
never  be  found. 

A  collector  or  other  customs  officer,  or  a  claimant  having  accounts 
with  the  Government,  would  naturally  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
clerk  who  has  charge  of  his  accounts,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  with  no 
thought  of  fraud  or  collusion.  As  the  system  now  stands,  there  are  two 
offices  and  two  clerks  to  collude  with;  but  with  only  one  clerk  between 
him  and  the  Government,  with  no  means  of  detecting  carelessness, 
negligence,  or  fraud,  collusion  to  a  dishonestly  inclined  person  would 
naturally  be  suggested. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  seems  to  be  admirably  arranged  for  claimants 
and  delinquents,  but  directly  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Govern- . 
ment.  The  Auditor's  decisions  are  to  be  final  in  all  cases  not  appealed. 
An  appeal  to  the  First  Comptroller  is  provided  for  in  the  bill,  but  no 
decision  in  favor  of  a  claimant  or  delinquent  would  ever  be  appealed, 
and  the  Auditor  would  not  appeal  from  his  own  decision,  and  no  one 
else  would  know  anything  about  it,  and  there  would  be  no  protection 
for  the  Government. 

The  certificate  of  the  Auditor  would  disclose  no  question  of  law  or 
fact,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  First  Comptroller  would 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  questions  passed  upon  in  the  examination  of 
a  claim  or  account  thus  passed  by  the  Auditor,  whatever  might  be 
allowed.  But  every  decision  against  a  claimant  could  be  appealed  to 
tiie  First  Comptroller  and  tried  over  again. 

But  under  some  extraordinary  circumstances,  if  the  Comptroller 
should  discover  that  an  illegal  allowance  had  been  made  by  the  Auditor 
and  should  take  an  appeal  and  decide  against  the  claimant,  such  action 
would  be  of  doubtful  avail.  When  the  allowance  was  made  the  claim- 
ant would  promptly  secure  payment,  and  it  would  be  very  doubtful  if 
the  money  could  be  recovered  back  upon  a  subsequent  disallowance 
by  the  Comptroller.  A  suit  would  have  to  be  instituted  against  the 
claimant,  and  even  if  a  judgment  should  be  obtained  in  many  cases  it 
would  be  impossible  to  collect  the  money. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  wise  policy  to  pay  the  claimant  first 
and  then  try  to  get  the  money  back  afterward. 

Where  such  multiplex  and  enormous  personal  interests  are  at  stake, 
would  it  be  wise  to  abolish  this  safeguard  of  the  Treasury?  The  value 
of  a  second  examination  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fraud  and  col- 
lusion can  not  be  doubted.  In  said  Keport  No.  409,  page  5,  the  experts 
state  that  of  500  accounts  revised  by  the  Commissioner  of  Customs' 
office,  covering  a  period  of  two  months,  and  aggregating  a  total  amount . 
involved  of  $48,022,523.33,  it  was  found  that  the  results  of  these  accounts 
were  not  changed,  with  but  one  error  found,  etc.  Now,  does  this  not 
prove  the  efficiency  and  preventive  nature  of  the  system  and  the  fidelity 
of  the  clerks  and  those  rendering  the  accounts,  as  well  as  the  efficiency  , 
of  the  clerks t  In  a  healthy  condition  of  the  present  system,  would 
not  this  result  be  precisely  what  should  be  expected  t  Because  there 
has  been  no  attempt  for  a  long  time  to  burglarize  the  n«  S«  Tt«j&s^xx£t  ^ 
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would  it  be  wise  to  abolish  the  watchmen,  the  safegaards  of  the  bnfld- 
ing,  and  thereby  economize  the  money  paid  to  them  for  salaries  Y  It 
wonld  nndoabtedly  simplify  matters,  but  woald  it  be  safef 

Following  the  line  of  argoment  of  the  Joint  Commission,  it  might  be 
suggested  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  revision  of  the  bills  passed 
by  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  hence  the  Senate  is  unnecessary 
and  extravagantj  in  fact  there  are  not  wanting  advocates  of  a  single 
legislative  body  m  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Is  there  safety  in  ill-considered  haste  to  change  an  accounting  sys- 
tem which  our  fathers,  in  their  wisdom,  established,  and  which  has  had 
the  approval  of  wise  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  1 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  wisdom  in  revision. 

The  greater  portion  of  all  questions  of  law  which  are  raised  and 
decided  in  the  statement  of  accounts  is  the  work  of  the  revising  offices. 
Emphatically  so  as  to  the  office  of  Oommissioner  of  Customs ;  and  while 
the  amount  of  money  may  sometimes  be  small,  the  decision  of  the 
question  of  law  in  the  case  may  prevent  fature  payments  of  magnitude 
or  prevent  the  misapplication  of  appropriations  and  erroneous  interpre- 
tation of  laws.  The  usefulness  of  these  decisions  can  not  be  measiued 
in  terms  of  moneys  they  must  be  measured  by  right  and  justice  and 
good  government.  They  prevent  unauthorized  violations  of  law  which 
would  otherwise  demorsdize  the  public  service. 

This  revising  office  has  established  a  long  list  of  admirable  decisions, 
compared  to  which  the  auditing  office  can  show  little  in  value.  The 
attention  of  the  clerks  in  the  Auditor's  office  is  directed  especially  to 
the  collection  of  evidence  and  to  a  formal  statement  of  the  accounts, 
while  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  is  concerned  in  the  question 
whether  the  facts  presented  by  the  Auditor  are  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  hence  the  revising  offices  have  developed  a  more  highly  trained 
judgment  in  the  construction  and  application  of  statutes,  which  is  the 
highest  function  of  the  present  accounting  system.  It  is  prox>08ed  that 
coUectors  should  forward  all  original  papers  pertaining  to  entries, 
including  original  invoices  with  appraisers'  returns  noted  thereon,  and 
the  returns  of  the  weigher  and  ganger  to  the  Auditor.  In  the  report  of 
the  joint  committee  it  is  stated  that — 

The  pnipose  of  the  hiU  is  not  only  to  reduce  expenditures,  but  is  to  effect  an 
efficient  audit  and  active  supervision  of  the  customs  accounts  by  the  First  Auditor 
of  the  Treasury,  to  prevent  unnecessary  duplication  of  work,  and  to  expedite  public 
business. 

As  to  the  first  purpose  of  the  bill  to  reduce  expenditures,  it  will  be 
found  that  to  examine  the  original  invoices  from  the  collectors  would 
require  the  employment  of  experts  and  translators  in  the  Auditoi^s 
office.  Frequently  the  goods  imported  have  to  be  examined  at  the 
ports  of  entry,  thus  necessitating  a  continuance  of  experts  and  trans- 
lators there  also.  This,  with  the  additional  labor  involved  njion  the 
First  Auditor's  office,  consisting  of  the  work  now  performed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Custom's  office,  and  with  which  the  Auditor  has  now 
no  connection,  would  cost  the  Government  more  money  than  the  present 
system.  Therefore  a  reduction  of  expenditures  would  not  be  accom- 
plished. 

As  to  the  second  purpose  of  this  bill,  viz. :  "  To  effect  an  eflBcient  aadit 
and  active  supervision  of  the  customs  accounts." 

I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  statement  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Commission,  page  1,  viz. : 

*  *  *  About  90  per  cent  of  the  customs  receipts  come  from  offices  whei«  then 
•MBATftl  officers,  and  the  Auditor  has  no  original,  papers  wherewith  to  check  tlit 
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transoript  of  the  acoonnte  whioh  is  forwarded  to  him  by  the  collector  and  certi- 
fied as  correct  by  the  naval  officer.  For  the  other  ports,  where  there  are  no  naval 
officers,  the  accounts  of  the  collectors  are  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  merchant's 
entries. 

Now,  these  naval  ofBtcers  represent  the  Treasury  Department,  and  it 
is  their  duty  to  make  original  investigation  of  manifests,  invoices  and 
entries  of  goods  imported,  and  to  estimate  the  duties,  independently  of 
the  collector  and  hefore  the  duties  are  paid;  and  after  duties  are  paid 
it  is  their  further  duty  to  examine  the  collector's  acounts  and  abstracts 
and  to  certify  to  their  correctness.  (Customs  Begulations,  1892,  art. 
1040-1042.) 

The  report  of  the  Joint  Oommittee  further  says,  on  page  1: 

It  is  proposed  that  for  all  ports,  except  New  Tork^  the  coUectors  shaU  forward  to  the 
Auditor,  with  their  statement  of  accounts,  ong^inal  consular  invoices  with  the 
aip]praisers  returns  noted  thereon,  and  the  returns  of  the  weigher  and  ganger,  if  any. 
Tnis  will  give  the  Auditor  the  facilities  for  making  a  complete  and  satisfactory  aucut 
of  the  customs  officers  accounts. 

Over  76  per  cent  of  the  90  per  cent  of  customs  receipts  at  the  ports 
referred  to  are  now  collected  at  the  excepted  port  of  New  York,  and 
according  to  the  above  proposition  the  accounts  covering  less  than  '24 
per  cent  of  those  receipts  will  go  to  the  Auditor,  on  which  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  audit  can  be  made. 

The  examination  of  these  papers  by  the  Auditor  would  be  a  duplica- 
tion of  ^ork,  which  can  not  be  done  so  efSciently  by  the  Auditor  as  by 
the  naval  officers,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  abolish  the  naval  officers, 
as  the  investigations  made  by  these  officers,  who  are  agents  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  are  made  before  the  duties  are  paid,  and  errors 
made  by  the  collectors  in  estimating  the  duties  and  liquidating  the 
entries  can  be  corrected  in  time  to  secure  the  proper  duties.  The  naviJ 
officer  is  there  where  all  the  transaction  takes  place  and  can  investigate 
and  adjnst  every  step  of  the  proceeding  which  may  be  unsatisfactory. 
TheFirst  Auditor  could  not  make  suchinvestigationand  adjustment;  he 
could  only  review  the  pax)ers  after  the  duties  were  collected  and  the 
transaction  closed.  If,  after  liquidation  and  accounts  rendered,  the 
Auditor  should  discover  that  an  error  in  the  rate  of  duty  had  been 
made,  he  would  be  helpless  to  correct  it.  (Heyl's  Digest,  1891.  Customs 
Admin,  act  of  1890,  sec.  14,  p.  115,  26  Stat,  at  L.,  sec,  14,  p.  131.) 

To  supplant  the  simultaneous  investigation  of  transactions  before 
they  are  completed  by  an  officer  of  the  Treasury  Department  who  is  pres- 
ent and  can  see  what  is  being  done  by  an  examination  at  a  distance 
of  papers  representing  these  transactions  hardly  seems  to  be  an 
improvement  of  methods. 

Collectors  of  customs  are  chargeable  only  with  the  amount  of  duties 
collected,  and  any  additional  charge  by  the  Auditor  founded  on  the 
examination  of  those  papers  would  be  illegal. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  the  above 
method,  so  valueless.  The  report  of  the  joint  commission,  No.  409,  on 
p.  1  says : 

It  is  proposed  to  give  the  First  Auditor  in  Washington  more  facilities  for  ohtain- 
ing  an  accurate  check  upon  accounts  of  coUectors,  and  this  wiU  protect  the  Goveru- 
ment  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  is  now  protected  hy  the  office  of  the  Commls* 
sioner  of  Customs.    *    *    * 

Suppose  those  papers  would  be  of  some  value  to  the  accounting  offi- 
cers, why  not  require  them  to  be  furnished  under  the  existing  system, 
without  destroying  much  more  valuaMe  safeguards.  The  Secretaiy  of 
the  Treasury  has  now,  and  always  has  had,  authority  to  require  that  all 
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necessaiT  papers  be  ftirnished  with  accounts  to  the  Treasnry  Departs 
ment.  The  Treasury  regulations  of  1892,  sec  887,  require  tiiat  the 
liquidated  duties  shall  be  certified  on  the  entry  by  the  proper  officer. 

If  the  work  of  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Customs  is  an  unneces- 
sary duplication,  what  a  commentary  it  is  on  the  auditing  system  of 
the  Government  which  has  prevailed  since  the  days  of  Hamilton,  aod 
what  a  commentary  on  the  wisdom  of  the  neat  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Robert  J.  Wsdker,  who  recommended  the  establishment  of  thii 
office^  and  what  a  commentary  on  the  Congress  which  created  it. 

It  IS  respectfully  suggested  that  the  U.  B.  Senate  should  stand  true 
to  its  traditions  and  dignity,  and  whatever  action  is  taken  should  be 
done  with  thoughtful  and  carefbl  consideratLoUi  and  with  a  fiodl  knovL 
c4ge  of  all  the  facts  in  the  matter. 


53d  GoNGBEGRS.  >  8BNATE.  ( Mis.  Doa 


or  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBEL 


JlmL37j  1894.^Sefemd  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  ColnmbiA  and  ordored 

to  be  printed. 


The  YioB'Pbssident  presented  the  following 

XiBTTBR  FROM  THB  COBSMIS8IONBR8  OF  THS  DISTRICT  OF  COL17M- 
BIA  RSCOMMBNDING  AN  APPROPRIATION  OF  $51,070  FOR  RB- 
PAIRINa  CERTAIN  PIERS  OF  THE  AQUEDUCT  BRIDOE,  NEAR 
THB  CITT  OF  17VASHINOTON,  OVER  THE  POTOMAC  RIVER. 


Offiob  Oommissiokebs  of  the  Distbiot  of  Goluhbia, 

Washingtanj  April  26^  1894. 

SiB:  The  District  Gommissioners  have  the  honor  to  represent  the 
nrgent  need  of  an  appropriation  for  repairing  the  piers  of  the  Aqueduct 
bridge  over  the  Potomac  Biver  and  to  submit  the  following  in  explana- 
tion of  the  matter : 

A  crack  in  masonry  pier  No.  4,  counting  from  the  south  end  of  the 
bridge,  was  discovered  in  May,  1892.  The  crack  extended  through  the 
middle  of  a  face  of  the  pier  from  its  top  to  the  water,  or  for  at  least  30 
feet. 

In  compliance  with  a  Senate  resolution  of  January  21, 1893,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  caused  a  thorough  examination  of  the  piers  of  the  bridge 
to  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Ghief  of  Engineers. 

The  report  of  this  examination  was  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  September  8, 1893. 

The  report  states  that  six  of  the  piers,  including  pier  No.  4,  have 
been  undermined,  more  or  less,  at  their  upstream  ends  and  that  the 
estimated  cost  of  repairing  the  piers  is  $51,070.  More  than  half  of  the 
estimated  cost  is  for  pier  No.  4. 

The  crack  in  this  pier  remained  without  observed  change  until  the 
fftll  of  1893,  when  a  widening  of  the  crack  was  noticed. 

In  January,  1894,  the  pier  was  banded  with  iron  rods. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  month  a  second  crack  in  the  pier  was 
discovered. 

A  box  girder  has  lately  been  placed  on  top  of  the  pier  for  transfer- 
ring the  weight  of  the  ad^jacent  spans  from  the  insecure  end  of  the  pier 
to  its  middle. 

No  further  precautions  for  temx>orarily  securing  the  safety  of  the  pier 
appear  practicable,  and,  moreover,  no  funds  are  available  for  frirther 
work. 

The  fiEulure  of  the  pier,  or  of  either  of  the  other  unsafe  piers,  would 
involve  the  loss  of  two  spans  of  the  bridge,  and  x>erhaps  of  human  Ufe. 
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The  Gommissioners  therefore  recommend  a  special  appropriation  of 
$51,070  for  the  repair  of  the  Aqnednct  bridge,  to  be  made  immediately 
available,  and  to  be  expended  by  contract  or  hired  labor,  and  by  tiie 
purchase  of  material  in  open  market,  in  order  to  prevent  delay  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  work,  and  since  the  work,  from  its  character,  can 
not  certainly  be  folly  specified  without  further  submarine  examinations. 
Inclosed  is  a  tracing  copied  from  the  report  of  the  examination 
made  May,  1893,  under  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  showing,  by  shaded 
areas  the  portions  undermined,  the  condition  of  the  pier^  also  a  pho- 
tograph recently  taken,  showing  the  two  cracks  in  the  jpiier  and  the 
three  sets  of  iron  rods  with  which  the  pier  was  banded. 
Very  respectfiilly, 

John  W.  Boss, 
President  Board  of  OommissionerSf  District  of  Coltmhia. 

Hon.  A.  E.  Stephenson, 

President  U.  S.  Senate. 


i 
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,  under  Cki^of^n^maefns, 
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S3d  Gokgbess,  )  SENATB.  ( Mis.  Boo. 

MSesHan.     S  \   No.  169. 


IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATE& 


Apbil  30, 1894.~Ordered  to  be  piinted. 


Mr.  HiaaiNS  submitted  fhe  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Bewhedy  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  directed  to  send  to 
the  Senate  statistics  relative  to  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  showing  the  imports  and  exports,  by  articles  and  years,  down 
to  the  present  year  for  sach  period  and  from  such  data  as  are  available. 


63d  Congress,  >  SENATE.  C  Mis.  Doo 

JM  Session.      ]  I    No.  170. 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE* 


April  30, 1894.~RefeTred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed* 


PAPERS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  SENATE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  SEN- 
ATE BILIi,  NO.  1980,  INTRODUCED  B7  SENATOR  CHANDLER  ON 
APRIL  30,  1894,  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  FREE  PORT  AT 
FORT  POND  BAT,  OR  ELSEWHERE  IN  THE  WATERS  OF  LONG 
ISLAND,  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  70RK. 

(1)  A  memorandam  dated  April  16,  1894,  concerning  the  European 
free-port  system,  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Tingle. 

(2)  Letter  dated  April  23,  1894,  from  E]  Bosewater,  esq.,  editor 
of  the  Omaha  Bee,  advocating  the  experiment  of  a  free  port  in  the 
United  States. 

(3)  A  description  of  Fort  Pond  Bay. 

(4)  A  copy  of  the  proposed  biU  (Senate  bill  Ko.  1980). 


Memorandum  concerning  the  European  free-port  systemy  prepared  by  Mr, 
A.  K.  Tingle  at  the  request  of  Senator  Chandler. 

THE  FBEE  POBTS  OF  GERMANY. 

The  free  ports  of  Germany  are  part  of  the  warehouse  system  of  that 
country.  There  are  three  kinds  of  warehouses :  The  general  warehousei 
the  limited,  and  the  free,  the  latter  being  located  within  the  territory 
of  the  free  ports  which  are  surround^  by  walls  within  which  the 
lading  and  unlading  of  vessels  take  place.  Goods  may  remain  within 
these  warehouses  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  they  must 
be  either  exported  or  entered  for  consumption.  These  warehouses  are 
the  property  of  either  the  State,  corporation,  or  private  individuals, 
and  the  charges  in  all  of  them  are  regulated  by  the  Government. 
Vessels  entering  these  ports  are  exempt  from  all  tonnage  dues  and 
other  Government  charges,  and  are  treated  in  all  respects,  so  far  as 
Government  tax  is  concerned,  as  if  they  were  in  foreign  territory.  The 
principal  free  ports  of  Germany  are  located  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
and  consist  of  certain  inclosed  territory,  including  docks  and  ware- 
houses into  which  vessels  from  foreign  ports  are  admitted,  discharged, 
and  laden,  free  from  all  duties  and  Government  charges,  and  without 
the  formalities  and  expenses  incident  to  the  entry  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise at  places  outside  of  these  ports.  Vessels  are  subject  to  moderate 
wharfage  charges  for  dockage,  and  merchandise  plafi^  m  ^^s^^<^^^&^ 
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to  charges  for  storage.    Warehouse  receipts  are  issued  to  fiBbcilitato  tbe 
transfer  or  hypothecation  of  such  merchandise. 

THE  FREE  PORTS  AIH)  BOOKS  OF  HAMBUSQ. 

These  extend  over  a  large  area,  and  the  commerce  served  by  than 
employs  annnally  8,000  ocean  vessels,  6,000  of  them  being  st^kmers, 
and  more  than  12,000  ships  and  smaller  craft  plying  upon  the  Upper 
Elbe. 

The  enormous  commerce  of  Hamburg  has  been  developed,  without 
doubt,  to  a  great  extent  by  the  free-port  system. 

The  free  port  of  Bremen  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  Hamburg,  hut 
is  ample  for  all  requirements  and  is  conducted  upon  the  same  general 
plan. 

THE  COPENHAGEN  FREE  PORT. 

The  Copenhagen  free  port,  recently  established,  is  sitaated  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  present  harbor  of  Copenhagen.  Its  entrance 
tvom  the  sound  is  300  feet  in  width  and  is  protected  by  piers  and  break- 
waters. It  has  more  than  50  acres  of  water  area,  from  24  to  30  feet 
deep,  surrounded  by  12,000  feet  of  wharves  or  quays,  with  warehouses 
and  all  modern  appliances  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels.  These 
wharves  are  also  connected  with  railways  for  shipment  to  interior 
points.  There  is  a  large  area  of  land  within  the  inclosore  and  all  the 
mclosed  space  is  exempt  from  taxation.  Oround  in  close  proximity 
to  the  wharves  is  available  at  a  moderate  rental  for  the  erection  of 
manufactories  and  other  industrial  establishments.  Building  materids 
for  the  erection  of  such  establishments  and  machinery  necessary  for 
their  equipment  may  be  imported  free  of  duty. 

The  principal  objects  aimed  at  by  the  establishment  of  this  fr-ee  port 
are: 

First,  to  facilitate  and  develop  such  transit  trade  as  already  exists 
in  Copenhagen  by  reducing  to  a  minimum  all  loading  and  discharging 
expenses  and  by  removing  those  trammels  to  trade  inseparably  ooa- 
nected  with  the  collection  of  duties  and  the  interference  of  customs 
officers; 

Second,  to  assist  such  industries  as  have  a  chance  of  thriving  there 
to  compete  in  neutral  markets,  by  allowing  the  erection  of  works  and 
the  carr3ring  on  of  manufactures  within  the  limits  of  the  free  port, 
thereby  saving  all  unnecessary  trouble  and  loss  of  time  and  expense  in 
first  clearing  the  raw  materials  liable  to  duty,  advantages  likely  to 
surpass  those  offered  by  the  Danish  drawback  system,  which,  even  if 
administered  with  the  utmost  fairness,  never  entirely  compensates  for 
the  import  duty  on  raw  materials,  since  waste,  breakage,  etc.,  during 
manufacture  are  not  taken  into  account. 

Under  the  warehousing  laws  of  the  United  States  foreign  merchan* 
dise  imported  may  be  placed  in  bonded  warehouse  and  remain  theie 
for  three  years,  when  it  must  be  entered  for  consumption  or  exported. 
If  not  so  entered  it  is  regarded  as  abandoned  by  the  owner  and  is  sold 
by  the  Oovernment  to  pay  duties  and  charges. 

All  such  merchandise  must,  on  arrival,  be  entered  at  the  custom- 
house and  bond  be  given  in  double  the  amount  of  the  duties  thereon. 
It  must  be  examined,  appraised,  weighed,  gauged,  or  measured  by  tiie 
proper  officials,  and  must  be  under  tbe  constant  surveillance  of  a  Qot- 
emment  storekeeper,  whose  compensation  is  reimbursed  by  the  pro- 
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prietor  of  the  warehouse,  thus  adding  to  the  cost  of  storage.  Foreign 
vessels  bringing  such  merchandise  are  subject  to  a  duly  upon  their 
tonnage  capacity  of  3  cents  per  ton  if  coming  from  certain  foreign  ports 
of  America,  and  of  6  cents  per  ton  if  coming  from  other  ports.  Such 
duty,  however,  can  not  be  collected  from  any  vessel  more  than  five 
times  in  any  one  year  at  these  rates,  and  if  any  vessel  shall  become 
liable  to  both  rates,  not  more  than  30  cents  per  ton  shall  be  collected 
in  any  one  year.  This  amounts  to  a  tax  upon  steamers  of  regular  lines 
of  $2,000  to  93,000  per  annum.  In  addition,  such  vessels  must  pay 
regular  entrance  and  clearance  fees  and  port  cnarges.  Our  warehous- 
ing laws  also  permit  the  establishment  of  manufacturing  warehouses, 
into  which  foreign  goods  in  bond  and  domestic  spirits  8iu)ject  to  inter- 
nal revenue  may  t^  transferred  for  the  purpose  of  manufaiCture  and 
export  free  from  duty  or  tax.  This  privilege  is  now  limited  to  mate- 
risJs  used  in  the  manufacture  of  medicines,  preparations,  compositions, 
extracts,  cordials  and  liquors,  and  crude  metals  or  ores  to  be  refined. 
The  manufactured  product  can  in  no  case  be  withdrawn  except  for 
exx>ort.  These  warehouses  are  also  under  the  constant  custody  and 
oversight  of  customs  officers,  whose  compensation  is  a  charge  against 
the  proprietor. 

A  section  of  the  pending  tariff  biU  proposes  to  extend  the  privilege 
of  manufacture  in  bond  to  all  articles  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  for- 
eign materials,  such  materials  to  be  exempt  from  duty  or  tax.  This 
would  greatly  enlarge  the  system. 

Our  drawback  laws  encourage  and  promote  the  exportation  of  man- 
ufactured articles  by  the  repayment  to  the  exx>orter  of  the  duties  orig- 
inally paid  upon  the  foreign  materials  used  in  such  manufactures,  less 
1  i)er  cent  of  such  duties.  There  is,  however,  involved  in  this  draw- 
back method,  not  only  the  trouble  and  exx>ense  incident  to  the  original 
entry  of  the  materials  for  manufacture  and  the  loss  of  interest  on  the 
duties  paid,  but  the  entry  for  exi)ort  with  benefit  of  drawback  is 
attended  with  much  detail  and  expense,  so  that,  taking  into  account 
the  retention  of  1  i)er  cent  by  the  Government  and  the  costs  of  origi- 
nal entry,  interest,  and  final  entry  for  drawback,  the  net  amount  received 
by  the  exporter  falls  considerably  short  of  the  duties  paid  on  the 
imported  materials  used. 

The  advantages  of  the  European  free-i>ort  system  over  our  ware- 
house and  drawback  methods  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

First.  The  exemption  of  importing  vessels  from  all  fees,  tonnage 
dues,  and  i)ort  charges. 

Second.  The  absolute  freedom  of  exchange  of  commodities  within  the 
limits  of  the  free  port  by  the  exemption  of  all  merchandise  imported 
therein  from  duties  or  taxof  any  kind  and  the  saving  of  brokers'  chargeSi 
as  well  as  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  making  entry  at  the  custom- 
house. 

Third.  Beduction  of  expenses  for  wharfage,  storage,  and  labor  by 
means  of  improved  facilities  of  loading  and  unloading  vessels  and  hand- 
ling merchandise,  all  such  costs  being  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Fourth.  Under  the  Copenhagen  plan  the  privilege  of  erecting  facto- 
ries within  the  limits  of  the  free  port  upon  land  granted  at  a  nominal 
rental,  building  materials  to  be  admitted  free,  including  equipment 
machinery,  the  product  of  such  factories  made  of  materials  thus  exempt 
from  duty  to  be  exported,  or  if  entered  for  consumption  to  pay  duty  at 
the  rates  prescribed  for  such  manufietctured  articles* 

April  16, 1894. 

8.  mis.  5 88 
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[The  Omaha  Bee,  editorial  department.    X.  Boeewater,  editor.] 

Omaha,  April  23, 1894. 

My  Deab  Senator  :  Besponding  to  your  iDquiry  aboat  firee  ports 
and  my  views  as  to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  such  ports  at  sereral 
of  our  seaboard  cities,  I  herewith  snbmita  summary  of  my  observatioiis 
abroad  and  conclaslons  reached  therefrom. 

While  sojourning  a  few  days  at  Hamburg  during  the  summer  of  1891 
my  attention  was  called  to  the  phenomenal  growth  of  that  city  and  the 
marked  inct*ease  of  traffic  since  the  establishment  of  its  free  harbor. 
Availing  niyself  of  the  assistance  of  the  U.  S.  consul,  I  made  a  thoroagh 
faispection  of  the  docks,  depots,  warehouses,  and  elevators  which  con- 
dtitute  what  might  be  called  an  international  clearing-house. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware  Hamburg  had  been  a  free  city  until  1881, 
ten  years  after  its  annexation  to  the  Oerman  empire  after  the  Franco- 
f^ssian  war.  The  commerce  of  Hamburg  being  for  the  most  part 
international,  any  attempt  to  make  it  a  customs  port  serionsly  inter- 
fered with  the  handling  and  rehandling  of  commodities  and  products 
that  were  to  be  reshipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world  from  Hamburg.  To 
overcome  these  obstacles  to  free  commercial  exchange,  a  tract  of  land 
with  an  area  of  nearly  4,000  acres  adjacent  to  the  river  Elbe  was  set 
apart  for  a  free  harbor.  The  city  of  Hamburg  expended  80,000,000 
marks  and  the  German  Government  donated  40,000,000  marks  for 
deepening  the  channel  of  the  Elbe  and  the  construction  of  the  canals 
that  created  several  artificial  islands,  upon  which  international  com- 
merce is  conducted  without  customs  interference.  Within  the  area 
surrounded  by  the  river  and  canals  colossal  warehouses  and  elevators 
have  been  erected  by  a  syndicate  of  Hamburg  capitalists  upon  the  con- 
dition of  their  reversion  to  the  city  of  Hamburg  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
five  years  from  their  completion  in  1888.  The  magnificent  quay,  extend- 
ing over  7  miles,  forms  the  most  important  part  of  the  harbor.  There 
are  in  all  eleven  separate  harbors  in  the  free  port  district,  inclad- 
ing  the  petroleum  harbor,  where  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  this 
country  has  extensive  warehouses  and  oil  tanks.  There  are  also  ship- 
yards in  which  sailing  vessels  and  steamships  are  constructed  and 
fitted  out 

The  following  facts  as  to  the  establishment  of  the  Hamburg  free 
harbor  suffice  to  show  the  benefits  derived  therefrom :  Within  five  years 
after  its  establishment  the  population  of  Hamburg  had  increased'over 
200,000;  during  the  year  ending  July  1, 1891,  more  than  16,000  vessels, 
including  6,000  steamships,  passed  in  and  out  of  Hamburg.  These 
steamers  hailed  from  every  country  on  the  globe.  I  was  informed,  for 
Instance,  that  the  bulk  of  all  Brazilian  coft'ee  destined  for  the  United 
States  is  first  shipped  to  Hamburg  and  then  rehandled  in  the  feet 
harbor.  The  bulk  of  all  the  African  colonial  products  destined  for 
Europe  and  America  is  redistributed  by  the  commission  houses  of 
Hamburg. 

Of  course  all  commodities  and  products  destined  for  Germany  or  the 
city  of  Hamburg  proper  are  subject  to  customs  duty  the  same  as  if  they 
were  unloaded  at  any  other  German  port. 

The  merchants  engaged  in  international  traffic  upon  the  free  harbor 
assured  me  that  the  margin  upon  which  they  do  business  is  so  small 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  this  traffic  in  competition  with 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries  if  they  were  hampered  by  customs 
inspection  and  even  the  most  trivial  customs  charge.  The  charge  for 
storage  and  commission  is  very  low,  but  owing  to  the  enormous  bali^ 
of  business  done  it  has  been  found  to  be  profitable. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  all  persons  employed  at  the  free  harbor 
reside  in  the  city  of  Hamburg  proper  and  therefore  are  part  of  its  popu- 
lation. 

So  forcibly  was  I  impressed  with  this  fr^e  port  that  upon  my  return 
to  America  in  the  fall  of  1891 1  brought  with  me  plans  of  the  Hamburg 
harbor  and  the  buildings  in  it.  These  were  presented  to  Secretary 
Foster,  who  expressed  lumself  as  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  free  i>orts  in  America. 

Incidently,  it  would  seem  to  me  both  practical  and  desirable  to  extend 
the  privilege  of  manufacturing  within  the  domain  of  the  free  harbor 
from  raw  materials  imported  into  the  country  and  exporting  the  goods 
there  manufactured  to  foreign  countries.  Such  a  policy  would  enable 
us  to  give  employment  to  our  own  workmen  and  compete  with  the  free- 
trade  countries  by  supplying  the  markets  of  the  world  with  articles  of 
American  manufacture. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

E.  BOSSWATER. 

Hon.  Wm.  E.  GHAin)LER, 

IT.  &  Senator^  Washingtonj  D.  0. 


FORT  POND  BAY. 

Fort  Pond  Bay  is  a  deep  harbor  on  the  north  side  of  Long  Island, 
about  6  miles*  from  Montauk  Point,  which  is  the  easterly  extremity  of 
the  island.  It  is  125  miles  from  Kew  York  Oity,  and  in  case  it  is  a 
free  port  it  will  be  reached  by  land  by  the  Long  Island  Bailroad,  which 
now  extends  to  within  a  short  distance  from  the  bay.  The  bay  meas- 
ures about  1  square  mile,  and  is  well  sheltered  from  storms,  being  open 
only  from  the  northeast  round  to  the  northwest.  Its  shores  are  comi)osed 
of  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  and  the  bottom  of  the  bay  has  about  3  feet 
of  mud  overlying  hard  sand.  It  can  be  reached  from  the  ocean  by  the 
channel  between  Montauk  Point  and  Block  Island,  which  is  14  miles 
wide  with  a  maximum  depth  of  14  fathoms.  It  may  also  be  reached  by 
the  channel  between  Block  Island  and  Point  Judith,  Bhode  Island, 
which  is  10  miles  in  width  and  has  a  maximum  depth  of  22  fathoms. 

The  surveys  of  Fort  Pond  Bay  by  the  U.  S.  Government  are  described 
in  the  annual  rei>orts  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  for  1888, 

Eart  1,  pp.  733-741,  and  for  1893,  part  1,  pp.  1077-1082,  and  the  account 
)r  the  latter  year  is  also  printed  as  House  Ex.  Doc.  Ko.  110,  of  the 
FfftyHseoand  Congress,  second  session. 

The  merits  of  Fort  Pond  Bay  have  been  hitherto  put  forward  in  con- 
nection with  a  special  {ffoject  for  a  line  of  fast  transatlantic  steamers 
from  Montauk  Point  to  Milford  Haven,  England;  but  the  scheme  has 
been  opi>08ed  by  the  existing  steamship  companies,  who  prefer  to 
deliver  all  their  passengers  and  freight  at  New  York  City.  Under  these 
conditions  the  engineers  have  not  advised  the  improvement  of  the  har- 
bor at  Government  expense. 

The  present  plan  for  a  free  i)ort  at  Fort  Pond  Bay  is  advocated  not 
in  the  interest  of  any  new  line  of  fast  steamers,  but  with  a  view  to 
affording  its  &cilities  to  all  the  existing  steamship  lines,  and  to  foreign 
and  domestic  vessels  of  all  kinds;  and  to  give  to  the  State  of  Kew 
York  and  the  whole  country  the  great  advantages  of  many  kinds  to 
be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  a  free  i)ort. 
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▲  BILL  anthflfriaing  the  ettabUshmeiit  of  a  free  port  «t  Fort  Pond  Baj  or  eliewlme  In  Um 

of  Long  Island,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Be  it  enacted  Jtjf  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  RepreeenioHvee  of  ike  United  Siatm  ofAmmiok 
is  Congreea  aeeembled.  That  Austin  Coroiii,  Charles  M.  Ftatt,  Watson  B.  DiekermaiL 
QeoTge  S.  Ed^ell,  ana  their  associates,  either  as  partnership  proprietors  or  or:gpanizea 
as  a  corporation  nnder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  are  hereby  authorized  to 
establisn  and  maintain,  upon  the  conditions  hereinafter  imposed,  a  free  port  at  Fort 
Pond  Bay  or  elsewhere  in  the  waters  of  Long  Island,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  pn^ 
Tided  the  location  shall  be  approved  as  suitable  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sbc.  2.  The  proprietors  aforesaid  shall  proceed  to  acquire  lauds  bordering  upon 
the  waters  constituting  the  free  port  which  may  be  selected,  and  ahall  erect  pieis 
and  warehouses  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  such  port  and  shall  surround  them 
by  walls  within  which  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  mav  take  place;  all  in 
accordance  with  plans  and  specifications  to  be  first  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  to  be  completed  under  his  supervision:  and  when  said  port  with 
its  piers,  warehouses,  and  all  other  suitable  fscintleB  shall  have  been  so  completed 
said  Secretairy  shall  announce  its  completion,  and  said  port  shall  then  be  opea  for 
the  admission  of  all  vsssels  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  of  the  United  Btatei^ 
except  as  modified  by  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3,  The  firee  port,  when  established  as  aforesaid  and  opened  for  the  admission 
of  vessels,  shall  be  subject  as  a  whole  or  in  suitable  subdivisions  to  be  treated  as  a 
part  of  the  warehouse  system  of  the  United  States,  and  suitable  bonds  for  the  proper 
management  of  said  port  or  said  subdivisions  thereof  shall  be  given  by  the  proprietors 
as  now  required  by  law  in  the  case  of  a  bonded  warehouse. 

Sec.  4.  Foreign  merchandise  may  be  transshipped  from  one  vessel  to  another  in 
said  port  and  upon  the  piers  thereof  upon  being  suitably  inspected  without  being 
entered  or  specially  bonded;  or  the  same  may  be  entered  for  immediate  admission 
into  this  country,  or  the  same  may  be  warehoused  and  bonded  and  afterwards 
exported  or  entered  for  consumption,  as  provided  bv  existing  law.  Factories  may 
be  maintained  within  the  walls  of  said  firee  port,  and  machinery,  fiiel,  and  materials 
may  be  brought  and  used  therein  for  the  manufacture  of  products  for  exportation 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  5.  All  vessels  entering  and  leaving  said  free  port  shall  be  firee  from  tonnage 
dues  and  from  entrance  and  clearance  fees :  and  also  from  any  local  harbormaster's 
fees  under  State  laws,  but  all  charges  for  dockage  and  for  the  use  for  merchandise 
of  piers  and  warehouses  and  for  all  the  other  facilities  afforded  to  oommeroe  by  the 
proprietors  of  said  free  port  shall  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  Secretary  of 
thexreasuxy. 
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JUl  Session.     ]  I   No.  171. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES* 


May  7, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Hr.  Allbn  submitted  the  following 
RESOLUTION: 

Whereas  Jacob  S.  Goxey,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  Oarl  Browne, 
a  citizen  of  the  State  of  California,  and  0.  0.  Jones,  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
were,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  National  Capitol,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  assaulted  by  a  police  force  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  arrested  and  imprisoned  while  peaceably 
entering  upon  said  Capitol  grounds  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner  to 
join  others  then  on  said  grounds  by  lawful  right:  Therefore, 

Eesolvedy  That  a  special  committee  of  five  Senators  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  no  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  belong 
to  the  same  political  party,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigato  and 
report,  with  all  convenient  speed,  to  the  Senate,  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  such  arrest  and  imprisonment,  with  such 
recommendation  in  the  premises,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  outrages  on  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  hereafter. 

Said  committee  shall  have  full  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers, 
summon,  swear,  and  examine  witnesses,  preserve  and  report  all  evi- 
dence, perform  and  do  all  things  in  the  premises  such  as  may  be  essen- 
tial to  a  full,  complete,  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter,  the 
expenses  of  which  investigation  and  report  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 


63d  CJongbess,  )  8BM  ATB.  <  Mis.  Doo.  17J, 

^idSeasion.     J  (        Part  2. 


IN  THE  SESTATB  OF  THE  OinTED  STATES. 


Mat  9, 1884.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Hr.  Teller  sabmitted  the  following 
AMENDMENT 

To  the  reeolntion  submitted  by  Mr.  Allen  for  the  Investigatioii  into  the  ofaeom- 
Btances  attending  the  arreet  of  Jacob  S.  Coxey  and  othera,  vis : 

Strike  oat  the  preamble  and  all  after  the  word  <^  resolved,"  and 
insert: 

That  a  special  committee  of  five  Senators  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  no  more  than  two  of  whom  shall  belong  to  the  same  political  party, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  and  report,  with  all  convenient  speed,  to  the 
Senate,  all  the  facts  and  oircnmstances  connected  with  the  arrest  and  imprisonmeiit 
of  Jacob  S.  Coxey,  Carl  Browne,  and  C.  C.  Jones,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the 

{lolice  on  the  day  such  arrests  were  made,  and  to  report  whether  any  further  legi»- 
ation  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  tne  Capitol  and  grounds  about  the  Capitol; 
also,  whether  further  legislation  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  protection  of  the 
citizens  who  may  visit  the  National  Capitol. 

Said  committee  shall  have  full  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  snmmoB, 
swear,  and  examine  witnesses,  preserve  and  report  all  evidence,  perform  and  do  ill 
things  in  the  premises  such  as  may  be  essential  to  a  full,  complete,  and  thorough 
investigation  of  the  matter. 


63d  OoNGBESSy )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Dod 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Mat  8, 1884. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Library  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  OoBMAN  presented  the  following 

PETITION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OP  THE  SONS  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  HELD  IN  WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  ON 
APRIL  30,  1894,  RESPECTFXTLL7  PETITIONING  CONGRESS  FOR 
THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  BILL  TO  AID  IN  THE  ERECTION  OF  A 
MONUMENT  TO  THE  MARYLAND  HEROES  OF  THE  REVOLU- 
TIONAR7  WAR. 


The  National  Congress 
OP  THE  Sons  op  the  American  Ebvolution, 

Washington,  J).  C,  April  30j  1894. 

PETITION. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  Wash- 
ington City,  D,  C: 

Whereas  this  National  Congress,  composed  of  delegates  from  thirty 
State  organizations  of  the  Society  of  the  .Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, a  society  the  membership  of  wliich  is  composed  of  the  lineal 
descendants  o^  the  heroes  and  patriots  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  bound 
together  for  patriotic  purposes,  did  at  its  annual  meeting,  held  in  the 
City  Hall,  New  York,  April  30,  1892,  petition  "The  honorable  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States"  (a  copy 
of  which  is  herewith  filed)  and  set  forth  therein  the  great  gallantry  of 
the  Maryland  troops  of  the  Revolutionary  Array;  and 

Whereas  the  said  petition  further  cites  that  the  Maryland  Society 
of  the  Sous  of  the  American  Revolution,  an  incorporated  body  under 
the  laws  of  the  State,  is  engaged  in  the  erection  of  an  appropriate 
Revolutionary  monument  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  which  is  to  be,  when 
erected,  inscribed  "  to  all  Maryland  patriots  of  the  Revolutionary  war  " ; 
and 

Whereas  the  said  petition  not  only  indorsed  the  said  Maryland 
Revolutionary  monument,  but  did  petition  your  honorable  bodies  that 
the  sum  of  $40,000  be  appropriated  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  same; 
and 

Whereas  the  said  petition  was  presented  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  Friday,  May  6,  1892,  by  the  Hon.  Arthur  P.  Gorman,  of 
Maryland,  read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Library;  and 

Whereas  at  this  present  session  of  your  honorable  bodies  on  March 
20, 1894,  the  Hon.  Arthur  P.  Gorman  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill 


2      MONUMENT  TO  MARYLAND  HEBOES  OF  REVGLUTIGNART  WAS. 

<<  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  monnment  to  the  Maryland  heroes  of  the 
Bevolntionary  war;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  have  made 
appropriations  to  the  said  monnment,  and  the  said  city  has  by  ordi- 
nance granted  free  of  all  cost  to  the  said  Maryland  society  a  public 
square  of  great  beauty  as  a  site,  and  as  from  private  snbiMTiptioiis 
received  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  said  Maryland  society 
to  raise  all  the  balance  of  the  sum  of  money  required  to  erect  such  a 
monument  as  will  be  an  honor  to  the  country  and  a  fit  commemora- 
tion of  a  great  cause  and  its  heroes,  provided  you  grant  the  appropria- 
tion asked  for:  Therefore^  be  it 

Resolvedj  That  this  national  congress  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Bevolution  most  respectfully  petitions  your  honorable  bodies  that  said 
bill  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Arthur  P.  Gtorman  be  passed,  that  the 
work  of  the  erection  of  the  said  monument  may  be  began. 

Horace  Pobtsb, 

President  OeneraL 
Franklin  Mubphy, 

Becretarjf  OeneraL 


k 
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2d  Session,      i  \   No.  173. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Mat  9,  1884. — Befezred  to  the  Committee  on  Asrioaltare  and  Forestry  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


Mr.  MAin)EBSON  presented  the  followinfc 

BTATBBCBNT  RBLATZVB  TO  LICENSE  TAX  ON  DEALERS  IN  OLEO- 


The  effect  of  these  amendments  to  the  act  of  Congress  to  section 
3  is  to  reduce  by  one-half  the  cost  of  licenses  to  deal  in  oleomargarine. 

There  are  now  2S3  wholesale  dealers  and  6,369  retail  dealers' licenses 
to  deal  in  oleomargarine,  for  which  the  sum  of  $354,058  (for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1893)  has  been  paid.  This  amount  is  too  great  by 
one-half,  or  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Departmentiii  collecting  the  tax  of  2  cents  per  pound  upon  oleo- 
margarine, the  object  of  license  tax  upon  wholesale  and  retail  dealers 
being  to  defray  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  revenue  tax  and  supervi- 
sion of  dealers  in  oleomargarine. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  to  section  6  is  to  permit  the  use  of  tin 
as  well  as  wooden  and  paper  packages,  it  being  desirable  in  domestic 
shipments  to  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  necessary  in  export 
shipments,  to  prevent  soakage  and  deterioration,  which  sometimes 
affects  shipments  in  wooden  packages. 

(1)  The  effect  of  the  amendment  to  section  6,  first  line,  is  to  except 
from  the  operation  of  section  6  oleomargarine  intended  for  export. 

(2)  The  effect  of  the  amendment  to  section  6,  line  3,  is  that  the  man- 
ufacturer may  put  up  in  a  stamped  package  not  less  than  1  pound  of 
oleomargarine  instead  of  10  pounds,  which  is  now  the  minimum  weight 
package  which  a  manufacturer  may  pack. 

The  object  of  this  amendment  is  to  provide  the  retailer  with  an  origi- 
nal package  to  sell,  properly  marked  and  branded;  and  as  the  retailer 
will  be  restrained  from  selling  any  oleomargarine  in  any  quantity  except 
in  the  manufacturers' original  package,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be 
provided  with  a  package  as  small  as  1  pound.  The  restriction  as  to  the 
minimum  amount  a  wholesale  dealer  may  sell,  and  the  maximum  amount 
a  retail  dealer  may  sell,  that  exists  in  the  present  bill  is  not  changed 
by  this  amendment. 

Under  the  provision  of  this  amendment,  no  oleomargarine  can  be 
sold  by  any  licensed  dealer,  wholesale  or  retail,  except  in  the  original 
stamped  package,  thus  invariably  advising  all  buyers  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  buying  oleomargarine,  and  also  of  the  name  of  the  party 
manufacturing  the  same,  it  being  expected  that  the  regulation  will 
require  the  original  package  to  be  stamped  with  the  word  ''  oleomar- 
garine," and  also  the  fstctory,  number,  and  nam^  oi  \3ql<^  \!^\^v>&a^::i!^^>x^sL, 


53d  Oongbess,  )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doc. 

J2d  Session.      ]  \    No.  174. 


DT  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES^ 


Hay  10, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Hr.  Peffeb  submitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Resolvedj  That  a  select  committee  of  three  Senators  be  appointed  by 
the  Vice-President,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  consider  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country  with  special  reference  to  the  prevailing  business 
depression  and  the  large  number  of  unemployed  people,  and  report  as 
soon  as  practicable  what  legislation,  if  any,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress,  is  necessary  to  afford  relief. 


B3d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  ( M1S.D00, 

2d  Session.      )  (  No.  175. 


rU  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Mat  lly  1894. — Referred  to  the  Committee  to  Andit  and  Control  the  Contingent 

Expenses  of  the  Senate  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Peffeb  presented  the  foUowing 

RESOLUTION: 

Resolved  Jyy  the  Senate  {the  House  concurring  therein)^  That  a  select 
joint  committee  be  raised,  consisting  of  three  Senators,  appointed  by 
the  Yice-President,  and  fonr  members  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives^ 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  alleged  fraudulent  manu- 
facture of  defective  and  inferior  armor  plates,  bolts,  and  other  articles 
of  iron  and  steel  at  any  time  within  five  years  last  past  contracted  to 
be  made  and  delivered  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  United  States  by 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  other  persons  associated  with  him  in  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  iron  and  steel. 

The  committee,  immediately  upon  its  appointment,  will  meet  and 
organize  in  the  manner  usual  in  such  cases;  it  shall  have  power  to 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses,  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and 
may,  by  subcommittee  or  otherwise,  visit  any  place  or  places  deemed 
necessary  to  a  full,  thorough,  and  complete  investigation  of  the  said 
charges  and  any  facts  and  circumstances  materially  connected  there- 
with, and  report  in  detail  to  their  respective  Houses  at  as  early  a  day 
as  practicable. 

The  said  joint  committee  may  sit  during  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress and  during  the  coming  vacation;  it  may  appoint  a  clerk,  a 
stenographer,  and  messenger,  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  paid  in  equal  proi)ortions  out  of  the  contingent  funds  of 
the  two  Houses. 


53d  Gongbess,  )  SENATE.  (  Mis.  Doo 

2d  Session.      J  )    No.  176. 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


May  12y  1894.— Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jadioiary  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Mr.  Shebman  presented  the  following 

RB80LX7TION8    OF    THB     CHAimBR    OF   COBCMBRCB   AND   BAER- 
CHAKT8'  BXCHANGB,  OF  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  IN  FAVOR  OF  THB 


Cincinnati,  April  30j  1894. 
The  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  a/nd  Merchants^  Exchange: 

Your  special  committee  to  whom  was  referred  certain  national  bank- 
ruptcy bills  now  pending  in  Congress,  beg  respectfdlly  to  report  their 
conclasions  concerning  snch  bills,  as  follows : 

The  Torrey  bankruptcy  bill  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  national  movement 
designed  to  secure  legislation  by  Congress,  as  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution  at  the  time  of  its  adoption;  it  was  adopted  and  promul- 
gated by  a  national  bankruptcy  convention,  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commercial  bodies  of  the  country,  the  first  session  oi 
which  was  held  at  St.  Louis  and  the  second  session  at  Minneapolis,  in 
the  spring  and  fall,  respectively,  of  1889.  Since  being  promulgated  it 
has  been  considered  and  favorably  passed  upon  by  commercial,  pro- 
fessional, and  industrial  bodies  in  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  with 
a  unanimity  that  never  has  been  accorded  to  any  other  commercial 
measure.  It  embraces  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  systems  of 
bankruptcy;  that  is,  the  debtor  who  is  in  failing  circumstances,  or  who 
has  failed,  may  voluntarily  apply  for  the  benefits  of  the  act  by  making 
a  surrender  of  his  property,  if  he  has  any,  for  a  pro  rata  distribution 
among  his  creditors  of  the  same  class;  on  the  other  hand,  the  creditors 
of  a  debtor  who  has  committed  some  one  or  more  of  the  acts  of  bank- 
ruptcy may  proceed  against  him  in  involuntary  bankruptcy,  and  secure 
a  like  distribution  of  his  estate.  In  general  terms,  acts  of  bankruptcy 
consist  of  an  inability  to  pay  matured  obligations,  accompanied  by 
insolvency;  acts  of  dishonesty  in  relation  to  property;  and  an  inability 
to  protect  the  estate  from  an  unfair  distribution  among  the  creditors. 
A  discharge  may  be  granted  to  voluntary  and  involuntary  bankrupts, 
if  they  are  honest,  upon  the  same  terms.  The  bill  contains  the  addi- 
tional provisions  necessary  to  constitute  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
prompt  and  economical  handling  of  estates  of  those  who  are  unable 
to  handle  them  successfully;  the  punishment  of  dishonesty  and  the 
discharge  of  those  who  have  become  involved  without  fraud  on  their 
part,  and  who  have  acted  honestly  in  their  dealings  with  their  creditors 
and  in  the  handling  of  their  property. 

The  Bailey  bankruptcy  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Representative  Bailey,  of  Texas.  It  never  has  recfevy^ 
any  attention,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  by  any  oi  ^i^v^  ^o\si\ckKt^\^^ 


2  THE  TORREY  BANKRUPTCY   BILL. 

industrial,  or  professional  interests  of  the  countiy.  It  is  only  for  T(d- 
ontary  bankruptcy.  The  creditors  of  insolvents  have  no  part  in  t^e 
bankruptcy  proceedings  other  than  that  they  may  be  made  defendants 
in  the  proceedings  for  a  discharge.  Under  it  all  debtors  may  be  dis- 
charged unless  they  have  committed  certain  acts  within  three  months 
before  the  passage  of  the  bill;  if  the  same  acts  were  committed  prior 
to  such  time,  or  shall  be  committed  subsequent  to  its  passa^,  they 
will  not  bar  a  discbarge.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  permanent  law,  but 
its  duration  is  limited  to  two  years  from  the  time  of  its  passage.  If 
persons  commit  defalcations  or  embezzle  funds  held  in  a  fidnciaij 
capacity  they  can  not  be  discharged  under  the  bi*.  /,  but  corporations 
which  do  identically  the  same  thing  may  be  discharged. 

The  minority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives,  in  their  report  concerning  the  bill  of  Mr.  Bailey,  state  that  il 
is  not  constitutional ;  that  it  constitutes  an  experiment  in  bankruptcy 
legislation;  that  it  is  not  a  bankruptcy  bill;  that  it  does  not  apply  to 
the  whole  country;  that  it  does  not  giant  relief  to  debtors  whooweleas 
than  $200;  that  it  leaves  it  discretionary  with  debtors  to  provide  for 
the  payment  in  full  of  the  wages  of  servants  and  laborers;  that  it 
requires  impossible  things  with  reference  to  the  assignment  under  State 
laws  which  must  be  made  before  jurisdiction  to  the  U.  S.  courts  nHl 
be  conferred  under  it;  that  it  permits  applications  for  discharges  to 
be  made  without  limit  of  time  or  number;  that  it  makes  it  x>ossible  for 
discharges  to  be  improperly  granted  or  withheld  without  reason;  that 
it  will  permit  corporations,  including  national  banks,  to  be  discharged; 
that  it  neither  leaves  the  administration  of  the  estates  of  insolvents  to 
be  wholly  dealt  with  by  the  State  insolvency  laws  iti  their  diverse  ways 
nor  to  a  national  bankruptcy  law  in  a  comprehensive  way;  that  it 
requires  proceedings  to  be  had  first  under  a  State  and  second  under  a 
Federal  law;  that  it  requires  that  the  costs  of  two  courts  shall  be 
incurred;  that  it  is  calculated  to  destroy  credit;  and  tJlat  it  wonld 
advance  the  interests  of  dishonest  debtors. 

In  concluding  a  comparison  of  the  Torrey  and  Bailey  bankruptcy 
bills  the  committee  say: 

In  our  opinion  the  Baile^r  bill  is  wrong  in  principle  and  incomplete  in  its  pTovi- 
sions;  in  our  judgment  the  Torrey  bill  includes  the  good  but  not  the  bad  featurei  of 
prior  legislation  upon  this  subject;  it  i»8iifih  a  uniform  law  as  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided should  be  established;  its  enactment  is  doBftaded  by  the  people,  »nd  we  here- 
with submit  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  Bailey  biU  with  Hkm  f—Mnm  nn  n  ii  t  i  ijn  that  it 
do  pass. 

In  view  of  all  which^  resolutions  are  submitted  for  consideration,  as 
follows: 

Resolved^  That  Congress  is  hereby  respectfully  petitioned  to  lend  its 
aid  to  the  restoration  of  confidence  between  the  men  who  are  conduct- 
ing the  commerce  and  carrying  on  the  industries  of  the  country  by  the 
prompt  enactment  of  the  Torrey  bankruptcy  bill. 

Reaolvedj  That  our  secretary  is  hereby  requested  to  send  authenti- 
cated copies  of  this  report^  resolutions,  and  action  thereon  to  the  Sena- 
tors and  Bepresentatives  m  Gongress  from  this  State. 
BespectixLlly  submitted* 

Michael  By  an, 
Chas.  B.  Mtjbbay, 
Thomas  Mobbison, 
S.  W.  Bakd, 
John  A.  Kbbis, 


53d  Congress,  >  SENATE.  (Mis,Doa 

J^  Session.      J  I    No.  177. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 


Mat  12y  1894.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 

printed^ 


Tbe  President  jpro  tempore  presented  the  following: 

RBPORT  OF  COMMITTBB  OF  THB  ASSOCIATION  OF  MIUTAR7 
BXTRGBONB  OF  THB  tJNITBD  STATBS  ON  THE  PROPOSED  ACT 
OF  CONGRESS  FOR  THB  PROTECTION  OF  THB  INSIGNIA  AND 
NAME  OF  THE  RED  CROSa 


Association  Military  Sueoeons  United  States, 

Washingtonj  i).  0.,  May  11^  1894. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  a  copy  of  "Eeport  of 
committee  of  the  Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States 
on  the  prox)08ed  act  of  Congress  ibr  the  protection  of  the  insignia  and 
name  of  the  Bed  Gross." 

This  committee  was  appointed  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
association,  held  in  this  city  during  the  past  week.  Its  report  was 
submitted  to  the  association  and  adopted  unanimously — the  original 
being  now  on  file  among  the  records  of  the  association. 

A  reference  of  the  inclosed  copy  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Bela- 
tions  is  respectfully  requested. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  M.  Stebnbero, 
President  Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  U.  S.  Senate. 


REPORT  of  committee  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MILITARY  StTROEONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  PROPOSED  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  FOR  THE 
PROTECTION  OF  THE  INSIGNIA  AND  NAME  OF  THE  RED  CROSS. 

Whereas  in  the  international  convention  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
August  22,  1864,  twelve  nations  of  the  world  met  and  formulated 
articles  of  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  evils  inseparable 
from  war;  of  suppressing  the  needless  severity,  and  particularly  pro- 
viding that  persons  employed  in  hospitals  and  affording  relief  to  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  supplies  for  this  purpose,  shall  be  deemed  neu- 
tral and  entitled  to  protection;  and  that  a  distinctive  and  uniform  flag 
shall  be  adopted  for  hospitals  and  ambulances,  and  convoys  of  sick  and 
wounded,  and  an  arm  badge  for  individuals  neutralized;  and 

Whereas  said  treaty  has  been  ratified  by  everj  cwWVl^  \i"a*\kw\.  ^\ 
the  world  with  one  or  two  exceptions  of  minor  impoicXiaTi^c^^  ^jc^^ 


2      PROTECTION  OF  INSIGNIA  AND  NAME  OF   TH£    RED   GROSS. 

Whereas  the  flag  adopted  was  the  distiiictiye  sign  of  the  Bed  Gross 
alone,  under  which  insignia  or  sign  the  purposes  of  the  treaty  shall  be 
carried  into  effect,  the  same  being  a  red  Greek  cross  on  a  white  groiind, 
and  which  shall  constitute  the  military  hospital  flag  of  all  the  nations 
within  the  treaty  and  designate  all  persons  serving  under  it;  and  the 
same  is  adopted  and  used  3ironghont  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  gave  its  adhesion  by  act  of  Congress 
March  1, 1882;  was  ratified  by  the  International  Congress  of  iSdme 
Jnne  9, 1882,  and  proclaimed  by  President  Arthur  Jaly  26. 1882,  thos 
adopting  by  solemn  compact  and  treaty  this  universal  and  only  mili- 
tary hospital  flag;  and  as  the  insignia  is  prescribed  in  the  United 
States  Army  Eegnlations  they  are  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  regnlar 
armies  and  militia,  and  are  incorporated  in  the  niles  of  the  govern- 
ment and  regulations  of  the  land  forces;  and 

Whereas  the  unauthorized  use  of  said  insignia  in  all  countries 
within  the  treaty  becoming  a  source  of  embarrassment  and  serioiu 
injury,  causing  perplexing  complications  to  arise,  all  of  the  nations 
under  said  treaty  have  taken  vigorous  action  against  this  evil  and  haye 
passed  stringent  laws,  with  heavy  penalties,  for  the  protection  of  this 
special  insignia;  and 

Whereas  the  same  great  evil  exists  to-day  in  this  country,  the  met- 
chant  prince,  the  manufacturing  chemist,  the  speculator,  and  huckster 
alike  seizing  upon  and  adopting  for  purposes  of  trade  and  barter  this 
greatest  of  humanitarian  emblems,  made  sacred  by  solemn  compact 
and  the  wisest  of  counsel;  and 

Whereas,  the  fact  becoming  known  that  this  country  has  no  laws 
for  the  protection  of  the  Red  Gross — ^the  whiskies,  drugs,  pills,  and  nos- 
trums of  the  world  bearing  the  Bed  Gross  on  their  labels  are  being 
imported ;  thus  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  sign  in  other  countries 
are  working  us  positive  and  fatal  injury,  and  unless  this  wrong  shall 
be  righted  and  this  Gongress  protect  the  interests  of  the  Oovemment 
the  Bed  Gross  will  be  brought  into  such  contempt  that  its  value  as  a 
relief  sign  will  be  gone  and  its  usefiilness  utterly  destroyed;  and 

Whereas  the  American  National  Bed  Gross — the  IJnited  States 
branch  of  the  International  Bed  Gross — ^has,  through  its  honored  pres- 
ident, Miss  Glara  Barton,  been  endeavoring  for  five  years  to  secure,  by 
act  of  Gongress,  at  least  a  measure  of  protection  which  is  accorded 
this  emblem  in  other  countries;  and 

Whereas  a  bill  <<to  protect  the  insignia  and  the  name  of  the  Bed 
Gross  "  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  this  session, 
and  on  the  23d  of  March  passed  unanimously  without  alteration  or 
amendment,  referred  to  the  Senate,  read  twice,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Belations;  And,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  we,  the  Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the 
United  States  in  congress  assembled,  do  earnestly  recommend  the 
bill  now  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Belations  for  the  protection 
of  the  insignia  and  name  of  the  Bed  Cross  and  urge  its  immediate  pas- 
sage. 

Bespectftilly  submitted. 

Albebt  L.  Gihon, 
Medical  Director  U.  8.  Navy,  Chairmaik 

Leonabd  B.  Axmy, 
Lieut  Col.  and  Medical  Director  Conn.  If.  0. 

Ghables  Smabt, 
MaJoT  aud  SuY^eon^  U.  S.  Armf 


63d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  <  Mis.  D( 

JM,  Session.      )  (No.  171 


EST  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  T7NITED  STATE& 


liAT  15^  1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  AiiLEN  sabmitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Besohedj  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  herel 
directed  to  inform  the  Senate  of  the  total  number  of  persons  engag 
in  protected  industries  in  the  United  States  whose  wages  are,  or  m 
be  claimed  to  be,  affected  by  tariff  legislation;  the  total  number 
persons  engaged  in  such  industries  whose  wages  are  not,  or  will  n 
be  affected  by  tariff  legislation,  and  the  proportion  of  the  populati 
of  the  United  States  who  depend  upon  the  foreign  market  for  the  si 
of  their  products,  classifying  such  industries  respectively;  such  inf 
mation  to  be  based  on  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  nine 
Also,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  direct 
and  required  to  inform  the  Senate  of  the  total  number  of  such  perso 
who  are  native-born  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  to' 
number  who  are  naturalized  citizens,  and  the  total  number  of  su 

1)ersons  who  are  aliens;  and  at  what  ratio,  if  any,  alien  mechanics  a 
aborers  have  been  taking  the  place  of  native  and  naturalized  citize 
of  the  United  States  in  the  protected  industries  of  the  United  State 


8.  mis. 


83d  Oongbbss,  >  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doa 

2dSe$sum.     ]  I  No.  180. 


IS  TEE  BENATB  OF  THE  UNTEED  B 


liAY  16,  IBM.— Oidfiied  to  be  printed. 


lb.  Lodge  sabmitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Whereas  it  has  been  stated  in  The  Son,  a  newspaper  pnblldied  in 
New  York,  that  bribes  have  been  offered  to  certain  Senators  to  indooe 
them  to  vote  against  the  pending  tariff  bill;  and 

Whereas  it  lubs  also  been  stated  in  a  signed  article  in  The  Press,  s 
newspaper  published  in  Philadelphia,  that  the  sagar  schednle  has  hm 
made  up  as  it  now  stands  in  the  proposed  amendment  in  oonsidearatioD 
of  large  sums  of  money  paid  for  campaign  purposes  of  the  Demoontk 
party:  Therefore, 

Besohedj  That  a  committee  of  flve  Senators  be  appointed  to  inTSBti- 
gate  tibiese  charges  and  with  power  to  send  for  persona  and  papers. 


63d  Gonqbess,  )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doc. 

.2d  Session.      (  \     No.  181. 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


liAT  16, 1894.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  «nd  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


The  Yiob-Pbssident  pieaented  the  following 

LBTTBR  FROM  THB  COMMI88IONIIR8  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLT7M- 
BIA  RBLATIVB  TO  THB  EQXTIPMIIirr  OF  BTRBBT  RAXLWAY  CARS 


Offiob  Commissionbbs  District  of  Oolumbia, 

Washingtany  May  15 j  1894. 

SiB:  The  Oommissioners  of  the  District  of  Oolumbia  have  received 
a  copy  of  the  following  resolution  of  the  Senate,  dated  the  11th  instant : 

BMolved,  That  the  CommiBeioners  of  the  District  of  Colnmbie  be  directed  to  com- 
municftte  to  the  Senate^  without  unneceesary  delay,  whether  in  their  opinion  and 
judgment  the  street  railways  of  the  District  of  Colombia,  propeUed  by  cable  and 
electric  power^  should  not  be  required  to  immediately  equip  their  cars  with  the  best 
available  fender,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  human  life  and  limb  on  the  public 
streets  and  avenues. 

The  Oommissioners  have  the  honor  to  report  that  in  their  opinion  the 
street  railway  companies  operating  such  lines  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia should  be  required  to  equip  the  cars  on  said  lines  without  unneces- 
Bary  or  unreasonable  delay  wi&  the  best  available  fenders  which  shall 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners,  in  order  to  afford  the  greatest 
practicable  protection  to  life  and  hmo  on  the  public  streets.  A  com- 
prehensive report  on  the  subject  of  car  fenders  and  safety  appliances 
on  street  cars,  with  recommendations  relative  to  their  adoption  upon 
the  street  cars  in  use  in  this  District,  has  been  prepared  by  the  Com- 
missioners and  transmitted  by  them  to-day  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  W.  Boss, 
President  J  Board  of  OommissUm&rSf  DUtriet  of  OoWmMa. 

Hon.  A.  E.  Stevenson, 

Preiident  of  the  U.  8.  Senate. 
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Mat  17, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  MoBOAN  submitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Whereas  on  the  second  day  of  June,  eight^een  hundred  and  ninety, 
the  foUowing  statute  was  enacted  by  Congress: 

AN  ACT  to  protect  trade  uid  commerce  against  nnlawftil  restraiiits  and  monopolies. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Repreeeniativeh  of  the  United  States  of  America 
im  Congrees  aeeembled,  Every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust  or  otherwise, 
or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with 
foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal.  £very  person  who  shall  make  any 
such  contract  or  engage  in  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  line  not 
exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by 
both  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  who  shall  monopolize,  or  attempt  to  monopolize,  or  combine 
or  conspire  with  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade 
or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not 
exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by 
both  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  Every  contract,  combination  in  form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy, 
in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  between  any  such  Territory 
and  another,  or  between  any  such  Territory  or  Territories  and  any  State  or  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  any  State  or  States  or  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  illegal. 
Every  person  who  shall  make  any  such  contract  or  engage  in  any  such  combination 
or  conspiracy,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof, 
shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments,  in  the  discretior  of  the  court. 

Sec.  4.  The  several  circuit  courts  of  tlie  United  States  are  hereby  invested  with 
jarisdiction  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  this  Act;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  several  district  attorneys  of  the  United  St>ates,  in  their  respective  districts, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General,  to  institute  proceedings  in  equity  to 
prevent  and  restrain  such  violations.  Such  proceedings  may  be  by  way  of  petitions 
setting  forth  the  case  and  praying  that  such  violations  shall  be  enjoined  or  other* 
wise  prohibited.  When  the  parties  complained  of  shall  have  been  duly  notified  of 
such  petition  the  court  shall  proceed,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mination of  the  case;  and  pending  such  petition  and  before  final  decree,  the  court 
may  at  any  time  make  such  temporary  restraining  order  or  prohibition  as  shall  be 
deemed  just  in  the  premises. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  before  which  any  proceeding  under 
section  four  of  this  Act  may  be  pending,  that  the  ends  of  justice  require  that  other 
parties  should  be  brought  before  the  court,  the  court  may  cause  them  to  be  sum- 
moned, whether  they  reside  in  the  district  in  which  the  court  is  held  or  not ;  and 
subpoenas  to  that  end  may  be  served  in  any  district  by  the  marshal  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Any  property  owned  under  any  contract  or  by  any  combination,  or  pur- 
suant to  any  conspiracy'  (and  being  the  subject  thereof)  mentioned  in  section  one  of 
this  Act,  and  being  in  the  course  of  transportation  from  one  State  to  ^\\Q\tVi<&t^  qt  \a 
a  foreign  country,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  Btatea,  aTvdmQk^\>«»  ^«v7i^^^Yv\ckQ\^- 
demned  hy  like  proceedings  as  those  provided  by  law  lot  t\i^ioTl«v\>rc^,^«aAWL^>«i^^ 
oendemuation  of  property  imported  into  the  United  Stales  coutt^i-j  \»<i\ai^. 
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Sec.  7.  Any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his  bnsiuess  or  property  by  any  otba 
person  or  corporation  by  reason  of  any  thin  <r  forbidden  or  declared  to  bennlawfnlby 
this  Act,  may  sue  therefor  in  any  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  district  in 
which  the  defendant  resides  or  is  found,  without  respect  to  the  amount  in  co&tro- 
Teisy^  and  shall  recover  threefold  the  damages  by  him  sustained,  and  the  oosts  of 
suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

SifiC.  8.  That  the  word  "person/'  or  '^ persons/'  wherever  used  in  this  Act  shall  b« 
deemed  to  include  corporations  and  associations  existing  under  or  authorized  by  the 
laws  of  either  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  any  of  the  Territories,  the  laws  of  toy 
State,  or  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country. 

Approved,  July  2,  1890. 

And  whereas  it  is  alleged  that  a  combination  exists  in  the  nature  of 
a  monopoly  and  in  restraint  of  trade  in  the  business  of  refining  sngv, 
and  is  injuriously  affecting  the  interests  of  the  people  in  all  inhabited 
parts  of  the  United  States,  that  is  known  as  the  sugar  trust:  There- 
fore, 

Resolvedy  That  the  Attorney-General  is  directed  to  inform  the  Senate 
whether  any  action  has  been  taken  in  any  court  ot  the  CTnited  States, 
either  civil  or  criminal,  to  restrain  or  punish  the  persons  engaged  in 
such  violation  of  law.  And  that  he  inform  the  Senate  of  the  results  of 
said  proceedings,  if  any  have  been  instituted,  and  whether  there  is  in 
the  said  statute  any  defect  that  tends  to  embarrass  its  due  execution. 


63d  Congbess,  )  SEI^ATE.  ( Mis.  Doo. 
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liAY  17,  t894*— Betored  to  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Eleotions  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Tblleb  presented  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Besolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay  William  P.  Kellogg,  late  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  sum  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
three  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents,  his  salary  as  such  Senator  from 
the  fourth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  until  June 
twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  The  said  payment 
to  be  made  from  tiie  miscellaneous  items  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate. 

O 


53d  Congeess,  >  SENATE.  (  Mis.  Doo. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAIE& 


liAT  17, 1894.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pacific  Bailroads  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Mr.  Telleb  presented  the  following: 

BfEMORIAL  FROM  JOHN  EVANS,  RELATIVE  TO  THE  C0N80LIDA 
TION  OF  THE  X7NION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  WITH  OTHER  LINEa 


To  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled: 

The  memorial  of  John  Evans,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Colorado,  respectfully  represents: 

That  the  attention  of  your  memorialist  has  been  attracted  to  a  letter 
of  the  Hon.  Eichard  Olney,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States, 
directed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (Ex.  Doc.  Xo. 
203),  to  which  is  subjoined  the  draft  of  a  bill  proposed  by  the  Attorney- 
General  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  Company, 
in  the  fifth  section  of  which  it  is  provided  that  the  reorganized  company 
shall  have  power  <<to  acquire  any  railroad  or  property  of  any  company 
eonnected  with  its  system,  or  any  interest  therein,  and  to  maintain  and 
operate  any  railroad  so  acquired." 

When  ta^ken  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Hon.  George  Hoadley, 
Sx>ecial  Assistant  Attorney-General,  communicated  by  the  Attorney- 
General  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  his  letter  of  April  11, 
1894  (Ex.  Doc.  Ko.  194),  it  is  manifest  that  the  section  referred  to  in  the 
prox)osed  enactment  has  a  purpose  which  may  not  be  apparent  to  your 
honorable  body  without  explanation. 

To  call  attention  to  some  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  the  purpose  of  this  memorial. 

Up  to  the  early  months  of  the  year  1888  the  States  and  Territories 
of  the  Bocky  Mountain  region  were  in  communication  with  tide  water 
only  by  means  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway,  and  other  railways  simi- 
larly situated,  extending  from  Omaha,  and  other  points  on  the  Mis- 
souri Biver,  in  substantially  an  east  and  west  direction,  and  connecting 
at  their  Eastern  termini  with  railways  extending  to  I^ew  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  cities  of  the  Eastern  Atlantic  coast.  It 
resulted  that  upon  all  merchandise  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
and  all  merchandise  produced  ux>on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  people  of 
the  Bocky  Mountain  region  were  required  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the 
original  cost  thereof  and  the  profits  of  middlemen,  an  immense  charge 
for  railway  transportation  across  the  2,000  miles  of  country  interven- 
ing between  the  coast  and  Denver. 

In  the  year  1880  a  corporation  wa«  organize  m  Vjq\ot^'^q  tot  \X\fe 
pxiTpoae  of  coustmcting  a  railway  from  Denver  t/o  ti<^ft-N^^\«K^  ^<S\»^5^ 
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upon  the  Mexican  galf.  Inasmuch  as  Denver  is  substantially  the 
same  distance  from  Galyeston  and  Kew  Orleans  as  from  Chicago,  it 
was  belie^^d  by  those  interested  in  this  project  that  the  prox^sed  rail- 
way, when  complete(L  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  people  of 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Kew  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Lioaisiana,  and  be 
able  to  compete  advantageously  with  the  east  and  west  roads  for  tiie 
traffic  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  region,  originating  in  all  Atlantic  Ocean 
or  gulf  ports^  or  upon  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  or  destmed  for  such  ports. 

From  the  beginning  the  new  project  met  with  nothing  but  hostility 
ftom  the  companies  operating  the  east  and  west  line  of  railway,  witi 
which  it  was  destined  to  compete,  and  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  the 
year  1888,  after  many  adversities,  that  it  was  finally  completed  to  a 
connection  with  the  systems  of  railways  of  the  States  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  and  through  this  connection  to  Atlantic  tide- water  points. 

The  result  of  the  completion  of  the  road  was  to  at  once  reduce  rates 
upon  all  imports  and  exports  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  region  and  to 
wonderfully  stimulate  the  development  of  all  that  portion  of  the 
country.  The  effect  of  this  competition  was  sensibly  felt  by  the  com- 
panies operating  the  east  and  west  lines,  among  others  by  the  Uniin 
Pacific  Company. 

Late  in  the  year  1889  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  with  a 
secret  purpose  to  suppress  this  competition,  proposed,  through  its 
president,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  through  Q^n.  Orenv^e  M. 
Dodge,  then  a  member  of  its  executive  committee  and  also  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Denver,  Texas  and  Gulf  Eailway  Company,  which  con- 
trolled and  operated  the  new  line,  to  consolidate  the  properties  of  the 
new  company  with  certain  lines  of  railway  then  under  the  control  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  Company.  One  of  the  inducements  offered 
for  this  consolidation  was  financial  aid  by  the  guaranty  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Company  of  the  payment  of  all  the  interest  coupons  on  the 
bonds  of  the  consolidated  company  as  they  should  mature. 

This  consolidation  was  accomplished  and  took  practical  effect  on  the 
1st  day  of  January.  1890,  the  new  company  being  known  as  the  Union 
Pacific,  Denver  ana  Guli  Eailway  Company,  and  becoming  by  the  con- 
solidation possessed  of  the  railroad  before  that  constructed  as  herein- 
before mentioned,  extending  Ifrom  Denver,  Colo.,  to  TexUne,  on  the 
western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  controlling,  by  reason  of 
the  ownership  of  a  majority  of  the  stock  thereof,  the  railroad  of  the 
Port  Worth  and  Denver  City  Eailway,  extending  from  Texline,  above 
mentioned,  to  Fort  Worth,  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

This  consolidation  was  stoutly  resisted  and  prevented  by  yonr  memo- 
rialist and  other  directors  and  stockholders  of  the  new  company  not 
interested  in  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  until  a  preliminary  agreement 
was  executed  by  the  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  Company 
on  its  part,  and  by  the  president  of  the  Denver,  Texas  and  Fort  Worth 
Company  on  the  part  of  the  proposed  new  corporation,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  it  was  expressly  provided  that  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver 
and  Gulf  Eailway  Company  should  at  all  times  be  operated  in  its  own 
interest,  and  as  an  independent  corporation,  from  headquarters  at  the 
city  of  Denver,  and  this  preliminary  aprreement  was,  a^r  the  consol- 
idation had  taken  effect,  formally  ratified  and  executed  by  both  com- 
panies. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing:  that  before  the  proposed  consolida- 
tdon  the  Denver,  Texas  and¥oTtN^oTt\i^^\\xo^^^^'e.^^vt^<at<5ompetitor 
with  the  Union  PaoiftcBaiWaj  iox  U«^«»w\iX:m^\i\a3L\i\x.^ 
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a  provision  of  the  constitntion  of  the  State  of  Ool6rado  (art.  15,  sec.  5), 
in  these  words,  ^^Ko  railroad  corporation,  or  the  lessees  or  managers 
thereof,  shall  consolidate  its  stock,  properties,  or  franchises  with  any 
other  corporation  owning  or  having  under  its  control  a  parallel  or  com- 
peting line,"  was  prohibited  from  consolidating  its  properties  or  the 
ownership  or  management  thereof  with  those  of  the  Union  Pacific  Com- 
jiany,  so  that  the  independency  of  the  new  corporation  was  assured,  not 
only  by  the  express  covenants  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
but  by  constitutional  prohibition.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  constitu- 
tional prohibition,  and  the  guarantee  contained  in  the  agreement,  the 
Union  Pacific  Company,  having,  by  virtue  of  the  consolidation,  come 
into  the  control  of  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  new  corporation, 
forthwith  caused  to  be  appointed  to  the  management  of  the  consoli- 
dated company  its  own  officials,  and  in  a  few  months  thereafter  removed 
its  offices  away  from  the  State  of  Colorado,  consolidating  them  with  the 
offices  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  from  that  time  until  the  appointment  of  an  independent 
receiver  for  the  properties  of  the  consolidated  company,  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  the  properties  were  managed  as  one,  and  as  though  the 
railway  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf  Railway  Company 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  and  the  road 
organized  to  compete  with  the  East  and  West  railways  was  withdrawn 
from  the  field  of  competition  to  the  great  injury  of  the  country  it  was 
built  to  serve,  and  to  the  injury  of  those  of  its  stockholders  who  were 
not  more  largely  interested  in  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

In  August,  1893,  your  memorialist,  having  an  interest  of  something 
more  than  5,000  shares  in  the  stock  of  the  consolidated  company,  and 
large  local  interests  in  Colorado,  instituted  a  suit  in  one  of  the  State 
courts  of  the  State  of  Colorado  for  the  behalf  of  himself  and  all  other 
shareholders  in  the  consolidated  company  to  obtain  relief  against  this 
unlawfiQ  management  of  the  property.  The  suit  was  afterward  removed 
into  the  circuit  court  of  the  tlnited  StatCvS  for  the  district  of  Colorado, 
and  on  the  12th  day  of  December,  1893,  an  order  was  made  in  that 
court  by  which  a  receiver  was  appointed  for  the  properties  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf  Company,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  oppo- 
sition of  the  receivers  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  assisted 
by  the  special  attorneyof  the  United  States.  While  the  above-mentioned 
suit  was  x>ending,  the  Union  Pacific  Company  had  become  insolvent, 
and  its  properties,  with  those  of  all  its  associated  companies,  including 
those  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf  Railway  Company,  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  receivers  appointed  by  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  of  Kebraska,  nominated,  as  your  memori- 
alist believes,  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  itself  or  its  mana- 
gers, one  of  the  three  receivers  so  originally  appointed  being  then  presi- 
dent of  the  said  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  another  the 
comptroller  of  that  company,  and  the  same  persons  who  had  for  many 
months  before  that  unlawfully  controlled  the  properties  of  the  said 
Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf  Railway  Company. 

The  effect  of  the  appointment  of  an  independent  receiver  in  the  suit 
in  which  your  memorialist  was  plaintiff  was  to  liberate  the  properties 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf  Company  from  the  unlawful 
control  so  exercised  before  that,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  field  of  compe- 
tition. 

It  is  manifest  from  the  communications  of  the  Attorney-Geuftt«l^ 
which  have  been  before  referred  to,  that  one  of  ttic^  pwT^o««e»  ^1  \}s^^\vygAr 
l^tioD  ao  proposed  to  your  honorable  body  ia  to  d^fe^X*  \Xi^^  tv^q^a  ^^^ 
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your  memorialist,  set  forth  and  attempted  to  be  asserted  in  the  afore- 
mentioned suit,  and  to  enable  the  Union  Pacific  Kailway  Company, 
by  authority  of  Congress,  to  possess  itself  of  the  properties  of  tbe 
Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gnlf  Railway  Company,  again  unite  it  witii 
its  system,  absorb  it  into  its  control,  and  destroy  its  effect  as  a  com- 
petitor with  other  railways  between  the  East  and  West. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf  Kailway  Company 
is  not  indebted  to  the  United  States,  the  first  result  above  adverted 
to,  proposed  to  be  obtained,  would  be  equivalent  to  the  confiscation  of 
private  property;  the  second  purpose  contemplated  by  the  proposed 
legislation  is  one  of  vast  moment  to  the  whole  West.  It  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  under  which  the  Union  Pacific, 
Denver  and  Gulf  road  is  incorporated  and  the  sport  of  interstate 
legislation. 

The  Union  Pacific  Eailway  proper  extends  only  from  the  citv  of 
Council  Bluffs,  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  Ogden,  in  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
a  distance  of  something  over  1,000  miles,  but  by  means  of  leases,  con- 
solidations, ancillary  companies,  the  stock  of  which  is  coutroUed  by  it 
or  in  its  interest,  it  was  operating,  next  previous  to  the  catastrophe 
from  which  legislative  relief  is  now  sought,  lines  of  railway  amounting 
to  over  8,000  miles  in  length,  spread  over  the  ftt'vtes  of  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, Colorado,  Oregon,  Washington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Texas,  and  the 
Territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

These  railways  enabled  their  consolidated  management  to  exercise 
large  control  over  the  vast  business  of  these  States  and  Territories,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf  road  they  subordinated 
the  interests  of  its  stockholders,  as  well  as  of  whole  States  and  Terri- 
tories, to  those  of  the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

The  power  for  good  of  such  an  organization  is  immense,  but  its  ]K)wer 
for  evil  is  also  immense,  and  if,  condoning  its  defaults  in  the  pa«t,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  now  come  to  its  aid  and  add  to 
its  already  enormous  corporate  powers  the  apparent  authority  to  pur- 
chase or  to  procui*e  control  of  the  properties  of  other  cori)orations  with- 
out discrimination  its  capability  to  do  mischief  will  be  beyond  exagger- 
ation. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  not  only  opposed  to  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  covenants  by  which  the  Union  Pacific 
acquired  its  holding  in  this  company,  but  it  is  o])posed  to  a  rule  of 
public  policy  which  the  courts  have  repeatedly  declared.  To  quote  the 
expressions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  o^ase  of 
The  People  v.  Chicago  Company  (130  111.,  293): 

Whatever  tends  to  prevent  competition  between  those  engaged  in  public  emploT- 
ment  is  opposed  to  public  policy,  and  therefore  unlawful. 

To  quote  again  the  language  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  in  the  case  of  The  Central  Eailway  Company  p.  Collins  (40  Gea 
Rep.,  582) : 

All  experience  shows  that  large  accumulations  of  property  in  hands  likely  to  keep 
it  intact  for  a  long  period  are  dangerous  to  the  public  weal.  Having  perpetual  sue- 
cession  any  kind  of  a  corporation  has  peculiar  facilities  for  such  an  accumulation  and 
most  governments  have  found  it  necessary  to  exercise  great  caution  in  their  grauti 
of  cor])orate  powers.  Freed  as  such  bodies  are  from  the  sure  bound  of  the  scbemee 
of  individuals — the  grave— they  are  able  to  add  field  to  field  and  poorer  to  power 
until  they  becone  entirely  too  strong  for  that  society  which  is  made  up  of  thoM 
whose  plans  are  limited  by  a  single  liie. 

Expressions  of  similar  import*  ma>f  A  ^^  ^sAxv^'^^be  foand  scattered 
through  the  judicial  repo\ ta  itom  XAx?^  ncvi^  «is^y\v^\»  \a5si<K&^ '5aQJii,^J^^s5a 
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» 

own  times  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  necessary  in  many  States  to 
prohibit  by  fundamental  law  the  consolidation  of  competing  lines  of 
railway  and  telegraph  and  other  like  corporations  formed  for  the  service 
of  the  pnblic. 

Even  if  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  authority  to  override  by  its  enactments  the  ftindamental  law  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  and  to  permit  a  coi*poration  which  owes  its  being  to 
the  authority  of  the  State  of  Colorado  to  be  consolidated  with  a  com- 
peting corporation  in  defiance  of  such  fundamental  law^  your  memo- 
rialist respectfully  submits  that  such  x>ower  ought  not  to  be  exercised, 
and  especially  not  in  favor  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company. 
That  corporation,  the  main  line  of  which  was  built  with  the  moneys  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  at  a  great  profit  to  those  con- 
cerned in  the  construction  and  upon  which  moneys  it  is  now  unable  to 
pay  even  the  interest  already  accrued,  controls  and  will  control  proper- 
ties which,  independent  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf  Railway, 
will  amount  to  over  6,000  miles  of  road,  employing  a  vast  army  of  offi- 
cers and  servants  and  serving  or  oppressing  9  States  and  Territories. 

The  new  powers  proposed  to  be  conferred  by  the  additional  legisla- 
tion recommended  by  the  Attorney-General  will,  if  their  validity  be 
established,  have  the  effect,  and  undoubtedly  are  intended  to  have  the 
efiect  to  enable  this  corporation  to  add  to  its  already  vast  system  the 
properties  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf  Railway  Company,  in 
the  continued  independency  of  which  alone  the  people  of  the  Northwest 
can  hope  for  a  salutary  and  efficient  competition. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  obtained  large  holdings  of  bonds 
in  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf  Railway  Company  through  the 
consolidation  above  referred  to,  in  consideration  of  its  guarantee  of 
the  interest  on  all  of  said  Gulf  Company's  bonds,  and  refusing  to  pay 
the  consideration  it  has  defaulted  in  the  payment  of  this  interest.  The 
proposed  legislation  will  enable  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company 
to  take  advantage  of  its  own  default  and  foreclose  the  bonds  thus 
obtained  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf  Railway  Company,  cut 
oft'  its  stock,  and  assume  complete  control  and  management  of  its  prop- 
erty under  the  pretex  of  a  desire  to  add  that  property  to  the  security 
which  the  Government  is  to  hold  for  Union  Pacific  indebtedness. 

Your  memorialist  therefore  respectfully  protests  against  the  passage 
of  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  especially  against 
the  power  proposed  to  be  conferred  by  the  fifth  section  thereof  upon 
the  reorganized  company^  "to  acquire  any  railroad  or  property  of  any 
company  connected  with  its  system  or  any  interest  therein  and  to  main- 
tain and  operate  any  railroad  so  acquired,"  and  against  any  legislation 
empowering  such  violation  of  public  policy  and  such  injustice  as  above 
pointed  out. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

John  Evaks. 

Denver,  Colo.,  May  10^  1894. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of 
Trade  held  May  10,  1894,  the  accompanying  protest  of  ox-Governor 
Evans  was  read,  and  on  motion  the  following  action  was  had: 

Resolved,  The  memorial  of  the  Hon.  John  EvanB  to  t\ift  CoTi^«B»  ^1  >j?aft  Xi-caXft.^ 
States  in  oppoaitioB  to  the  proposed  legislaUon  to  en\jBag«  1^<b  '^Qyi«»TA  ^1  As^^M^^^^^fk 
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Pacific  Railway  Company,  which  memorial  has  this  day  been  read  before  the  boards 
is  hereby  cordially  indorsed  by  the  board  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
and  the  delegation  Iq  Congress  of  this  State  are  respectfally  requested  to  lend  their 
best  efforts  to  defeat  the  legislation  proposed  and  all  similar  legislation. 

Adopted  unanimoasly  and  ordered  to  be  certified. 

B.  B.  LiaHT, 

Secretary^ 


53d  Congress,  >  6E:NrATE,  ( Mis.  Doo. 

J2d  Sessian.      ]  \    ^o.  185. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB& 


Mat  17, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  pxintedi 


Mr.  Habbis  presented  the  following 
RESOLUTION: 

a 

Me80h>edy  That  on  and  alter  Monday,  the  twenty- first  day  of  May, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  ana  until  otherwise  ordered,  the 
dfuly  sessions  of  the  Senate  shall  begin  at  ten  o'clock  antemeridian, 
and  the  morning  hour  shall  terminate  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
minutes  thereafter. 


63d  Congress,  {  SENATE.  C  Mis.  Dool 

M  Session.      ]  \    No.  186. 


nsr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  TJNITED  STATES. 


Mat  33,  1894.— Ordered  to  be  prmted. 


Mr.  Kyle  submitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Besohed^  That  it  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  use  force  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to 
the  throne  the  deposed  Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  existing  Government;  that  the  Provisional 
Qovemment  having  been  duly  recognized,  the  highest  international 
interests  require  that  it  shall  pursue  its  own  line  of  polity ;  that  inter- 
vention in  the  political  affairs  of  these  islands  by  other  governments 
Mill  be  regar4ed  as  an  act  unfriendly  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

O 


83d  Oonobess,  )  SENATE.  (  Mis.  Doc.  186, 

^  Session,     i  \       Part  2. 


nsr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATED 


Mat  28, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mat  26,  1894.— Modified  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Eylb  Bubmitted  the  foUowing 

RESOLUTION: 

Besolvedj  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  not  attempt  to  restore  to  the  throne  the  deposed 
Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands :  that  the  Provisional  Government  hav- 
ing been  duly  recognized,  the  nighest  international  interests  require 
that  it  must  be  allowed  to  pursue  its  own  line  of  x)olity  without  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  United  States;  that  intervention  in  thepoht- 
ical  i^airs  of  those  islands  by  other  governments  will  be  regarded  as 
an  act  unfriendly  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

O 

••  aus. 


53d  Congress,  )  SIuNATE.  ( Mis.  Doo. 

JM  Session.      J  \   1^0.187. 


nr  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Mat  Zif  1884.— Ordered  to  be  printed,  to  aocompaDy  Report  No.  308,  to  ftooompany  Gk 

1057  (Calendar  No.,  243). 


Mr.  DoLPH  presei^ted  the  foUowing 

&BTTBR  FROM  THB  COMMISSIONBR  OF  THE  LAND  OFFICB,  RSIiA- 
TIVB  TO  CLAIM  OF  WHB ATON  A  CHAMBBRL AIN,  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
ACCOMFANIBD  B7  8TATBMENT  OF  8ALARIB8,  FBE8,  AND  COM- 
MISSIONS  RBCBIVBD  BT  THB  RBOISTBRS  AND  RBCBIVBRS  FROM 
ALL  SOURCBS  AT  THB  U.  S.  LAND  OFFICB8  IN  ALABAMA  ARKAN- 
SAS, DAKOTA  FLORIDA  IOWA  KANSAS,  LOUISIANA  BflCHlOAN, 
MZNNBSOTA^  MISSISSIPPI,  MISSOURI,  NEBRASKA  WISCONSIN. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Opptoe, 
Washingtony  D.  0.,  March  31^  1894. 

SiB:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  in  which  yon 
request  certain  information  relative  to  the  laud  offices  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Dakota,  and  other  States  named,  covering  the  period  from 
Jnly  9, 1877,  to  February  8, 1879;  also  requesting  certain  other  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  action  of  thlR  office  and  of  the  honorable  Secretary 
the  Interior  relative  to  tlie  joint  fee  for  reducing  testimony  to  writing 
in  establishing  homestead  and  preemption  claims. 

In  reply,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  tbat  the  letter  referred  to  by  you, 
a  printed  copy  of  which  appears  in  your  letter,  was  not  addressed  to 
the  offices  named  in  your  inquiry,  but  that  a  similar  letter,  addressed 
to  the  register  and  receiver  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  was  addressed  under 
the  same  date  to  all  the  offices  named  in  your  letter. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  such  letter,  with  appended  note: 

Dbpartmbnt  of  thk  Intbrior.  Gbnbral  Land  Ofvicb, 

Woihington,  D,  C,  July  9, 1S77. 

Oentlemkn  :  I  have  to  request  that,  commencing  with  the  present  month  and 
eontinninff  regnlarl^  from  month  to  month  thereafter,  you  will  be  particular  to 
report  to  this  office,  in  the  manner  indicated  on  the  face  of  the  accompanying  blank, 
in  addition  to  the  other  fees,  etc.,  the  Joint  fee,  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  hundred 
words,  authorized  by  subdiyisions  10  and  11,  section  2238,  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes, 
for  the  services  of  the  register  and  receiver  in  reducing  to  writing  for  claimant  the 
testimony  adduced  in  establishing  preemption  and  homestead  claims,  etc.  If  no 
Uses  of  the  character  aUuded  to  are  received  dming  the  month  that  fact  mnat  appear 
on  the  fee  statement. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  eto., 

U.  J.  Baxter, 

SiouTBB  Ajn>  Beceivbr, 

MunUvilU,  AUl 
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A  letter  similar  to  the  above,  dated  July  9, 1877,  was  sent  to  eadiof 
the  followiug  U.  S.  land  offices: 

Montgomery,  Ala.  Salina,  Kans.  Marqaette,  Mioh.  Springfield,  Mo. 

Mobile, Ala.  Independenoe,  TraverBe   City,  Jackson, Mias. 

Little  Rook,  Ark.  Eaos.  Mich.  Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Camden,  Ark.  Wichita,  Kans.  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.  Niobrara,  Nebr. 

Harrison,  Ark.  Concordia,  Kans.  Dnlutb,  Minn.  Grand  Island,  Nebr. 

Dardnnelle,  Ark.  Kirwiii,  Kans.  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  Liucoln,  Nebr. 

Gainesville,  >^la.  Larned.  Kans.  New  Ulm,  Minn.  Norfolk,  Nebr. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  Hays  City,  Kans.  Taylors  Falls,Minn.  North  Platte,  Nebr. 

Spriugiield,  S.  Dak.  New  Orleans,  La.  Wortbiuirton,Minn.  Blooniington,  Nebr. 

Yankton,  S.  Dak.  Natchitoches,  La.  Benson,  Minn.  Bayfield,  Wis. 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  Monroe,  La.  Detroit,  Minn.  £aa  Clairo,  Wis. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.  Detroit,  Mich.  Redwood  FalU,  St.  Croix  Falls, Wis. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.  East    Saginaw,       Minn.  La  Crosse,  Wit. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Mich.  Boonvllle,  Mo.  Wauflan,  Wis. 

Topeka,  Kans.  lona,  Mlob.  Ironton,  Mo.  Henasha,  Wis. 

I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  it  is  impracticable  to  furnish  the  data 
called  for  in  your  letter  for  the  fractional  parts  of  the  months  of  July, 
1877,  and  February  1, 1879,  but  I  have  prepared,  and  inclose  herewith, 
a  tabulated  statement  covering  the  period  from  the  1st  of  July,  1877, 
to  February  1, 1879,  and  showing  the  total  receipts  on  accoant  of  sala- 
ries, fees,  and  cont missions  earned  at  the  several  offices  indicated  in 
your  letter;  the  total  amount  paid  to  registers  and  receivers  on  account 
of  salary,  fees,  and  commissions  at  such  offices;  the  amount  rei>orted 
by  such  ofUcers  as  fees  for  reducing  testimony  to  writing,  and  the 
amount  authorized  and  paid  to  said  offices  severally  for  clerk  hire,  rent, 
etc.,  omitting  from  the  last  two  items  the  month  of  January,  1879. 

Referring  to  the  fourth  subdivision  of  your  letter,  in  which  you  inquire 
if  the  circular  letter  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Edmunds,  dated  April  14, 1864,  was 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
you  that  the  circular  referred  to  was  only  a  Land  Office  circular,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  approved  by  any  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Neither  does  it  appear  that  the  circular  letters  of  July  9,  1877,  signed 
by  n.  J.  Baxter,  Acting  Commissioner,  and  referred  to  in  the  fifth  sub- 
division of  your  letter,  was  ever  submitted  to  or  approved  by  the  See- 
retary  of  the  Interior. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  appeal  having  been  taken  from  the  ruling 
of  this  office  requiring  registers  and  receivers  to  account  for  the  fees 
received  for  reducing  testimony  to  writing,  nor  do  I  find  any  evidence 
that  the  question  was  ever  passed  on  by  the  honorable  Secretary  d 
the  Interior. 

Commissioner  J.  A.  Williamson  in  his  report  for  1878,  p.  114,  refer- 
ring to  the  fees  for  reducing  testimony  to  writing,  says: 

On  July  9, 1877,  this  office,  after  carefal  consideration  decided  that  nnder  the  law, 
as  it  now  stands,  these  fees  should  be  accounted  for  as  other  fees  and  oonunissioDa 

This  decision  appears  to  have  taken  shape  in  the  two  letters 
addressed,  respectively,  to  the  offices  at  Prescott,  Ariz.,  and  at  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  and  directed  the  one  to  all  offices  where  such  fees  were  22^ 
cents  per  100  words  and  the  other  to  all  offices  where  the  fees  were  15 
cents  per  100  words,  and  no  other  rule  or  decision  appears  to  have  been 
rendered  on  the  subject. 

In  reply  to  the  eighth  subdivision  of  your  letter  I  have  the  honor  to 
state  that  I  find  no  evidence  that  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Wheaton  ft 
Chamberlain,  dated  January  11,  1879,  was  formally  acted  on  by  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Very  respectfully ,  ^*^  *\ikstoiBLBXJXy 

Hon.  J.  N.  DOLPH,  F.  S.  Scuate, 
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Memorandum. 

Thb  foregoing  letter  of  the  honorable  CommifleioDer  of  the  General  Land  Offloe,  DiTi- 
■ion  M,  of  Maroh  31, 1894,  "  in  re  Wheaton  A>  Chamberlain, ''  shows :  That  the  letter 
of  July  9, 1877,  of  U.  J.  Baxter,  then  chief  olerk  of  the  General  Land  OfiBce,  signed 
"Acting  Commissioner"  (p.  3,  Senate  Report  No.  203,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second 
session),  was  never  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  also 
shows  tnat  the  letter  or  Wheaton  A>  Chamberlain,  of  January  11, 1879,  to  the  General 
Land  Oi&oe,  was  not  formally  acted  npon  by  the  Secretary. 

(The  official  annotation  indorsed  on  said  letter,  now  of  record  in  the  General 
Land  Office,  being  thns :  **  Senator  Sargent  desires  that  no  reply  be  sent  until  he 
shall  file  an  additional  statement  on  the  same  subject.") 

8€cand,'-The  tables  submitted  by  the  Honorable  Commissioner  General  Land  Offioe 
with  his  said  letter  of  March  31, 1894.  show  that  the  amount  of  money  collected  and 
reported  by  Wheaton  &  Chamberlain  between  July  1, 1877,  and  February  1, 1879. 
(to  wit,  $6,330.76),  for  reducing  testimony  to  writing,  exceeded  not  only  the  total 
amounts  reported  by  any  other  U.  S.  land  office  registers  and  receivers  during  this 
same  period,  but,  in  fact,  exceeded,  with  one  exception  only,  to  wit,  Kansas,  the 
aggregate  amount  reported  from  all  the  U.  8.  land  offices  in  any  one  publio-land 
State. 

In  the  State  of  Kansas  the  total  amount  reported  by  all  the  registers  and  receiven 
of  all  the  land  offices  of  that  State  for  reducing  testimony  to  writing  during  thii 
same  period  aggregated  the  sum  of  $6,014.26. 

But  it  also  appears  that  said  U.  S.  land  officers,  during  this  same  period,  were  all 
allowed  for  clerk  hire  for  reducing  said  testimony  to  writing  the  aggregate  sum  of 
$5,741.67,  and  for  office  rent  the  further  sum  of  $476,  making  a  total  aggregate  of 
$6,216.67,  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  total  aggregate  received  £rom  reducing  tesumony 
to  writing  during  this  same  period. 

Third, — In  Florida  the  register  and  receiver  received  their  maximum  salaries  and 
eommiasions,  during  the  same  period,  but  they  did  not  report  an^  sums  by  them 
received  for  reducing  testimony  to  writiuff.  yet  during  this  same  period  they  received 
the  sum  of  $2,590  for  clerk  hire  and  $SSI  for  office  rent,  making  a  total  aggregate 
of  $3,274,  which  added  to  their  total  salaries  and  commissions  made  a  sum  in  excess 
of  the  total  aggregate  received  by  the  United  States  ftom  all  of  said  sources  In  said 
State. 

In  Arkansas  all  the  registers  and  receivers  received  their  maximum  salaries  and 
commissions,  and  reported  the  sum  of  $1,153.67  for  reducing  testimouT  to  writing, 
but  during  this  same  period  they  received  the  sum  of  $271  for  clerk  h&e  and  $1,020 
for  office  rent,  making  an  aggregate  of  $1,291,  being  in  excess  of  all  sums  by  them 
reported  for  reducing  testimony  to  writing  during  that  same  period. 

in  Wisconsin  the  total  amount  reported  by  all  the  U.  S.  registers  and  receiven 
from  all  6  of  the  U.  8.  land  offices  tnerein  during  this  same  period  aggregated  the 
sum  of  $1,096.02,  being  about  one-fifth  of  the  sum  reported  by  Wheaton  &  Chamber- 
lain from  the  one  land  office  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

In  Alabama  duriuff  this  same  period,  the  amount  reported  by  all  the  registers  and 
receivers  from  all  the  U.  8.  land  offices  therein  for  reducing  testimony  U>  writing, 
aggregated  the  sum  of  $596.22,  but  said  officers  received  the  sum  of  $1,096  for  clerk 
hire,  and  $760  for  office  rent,  or  a  total  aggregate  of  $1,856,  being  about  three  times 
the  sum  reported  by  them  for  reducing  testimony  to  writing. 

In  Iowa  during  this  same  period  the  reo^ters  and  receivers  from  all  the  land 
offices  therein  reported  the  sum  of  $1,405,  for  reducing  testimony  to  writing,  yet 
they  received  the  sum  of  $1,061  for  clerk  hire  therefor. 

In  Louisiana  all  the  registers  and  receivers  from  all  the  U.  S.  land  offices  therein 
reported  the  sum  of  $8.90  only  for  reducing  testimony  to  writing,  yet  during  thia 
aame  period  they  received  the  sum  of  $1,693  for  clerk  hire. 

In  Mississippi  all  the  registers  and  receivers  reported  the  sum  of  $361.26  for  reduo* 
In^  testimony  to  writing,  yet  they  received  the  sum  of  $1,571.79  for  olerk  hire  during 
this  same  period. 

CONCLUSION. 

So  that  viewed  from  any  and  every  proper  standpoint  it  now  fully  appears  that 
Wheaton  &>  Chamberlain  reported  to  the  united  States,  as  received  by  tnem,  from 
reducing  testimony  to  writing  by  clerks  employed  and  paid  bv  them  therefor,  a  sum 
of  money  in  excess  not  only  of  the  sum  reported  by  any  other  U.  8.  register  and 
receiver  from  any  other  U.  S.  land  office,  but  far  in  excess  of  all  the  sums  reported 
from  all  other  public  land  offices  together,  in  any  other  public-land  State  except 
Kansas,  and  in  that  State  the  registers  and  receivers  were  paid  for  olerk  hire  and 
office  rent  a  sum  of  money  in  excess  of  the  total  aggregate  of  all  the  recel^t&  \v^ 
them  derived  £h>m  this  source,  and  in  excess  of  tka  voja  ^ll^^^Sli^JX^  -ns^^aNA^^vi 
Wheaton  A  Cluun2ierlain  during  this  same  pesiod. 


WSEATOK  Sl  CHAMBEELAnr. 


It  would  therefore  seem  that  eqaity  mkme  to  Wheaton  A.  Chftmberl&in  demtadi 
that  they  should  be.  at  the  very  least,  reimbursed  the  actual  sum  of  uioney  ($3,800) 
by  them  paid  otit  of  their  owu  private  funds  to  their  two  clerks,  for  eedaelM  tMti- 
BEiony  to  writtiiff  between  July  1, 1877,  and  February  1, 1879,  aggregating  the  ioii 
of  $5,830.76,  ana  which  sum  was  derived  from  deposits  of  monoy  made  by  settlflis 
said  contestants  in  oontroverted  land  caaes  and  not  otherwise;. 

During  this  same  period  the  United  States  did  not  incur  any  expense  whatsoerv 
tft  the  Sivn  Francisco  U.  S.  land  offiee  on  aocoimt  of  clerk  hire  of  any  kind. 

The  United  States,  therefore,  instead  of  being  called  npon  dorinc  the  sforessid 
period  to  ^ny  •out  of  the  pnblio  Treasury  any  money  for  the  hire  of  oleiks  at  the 
Ban  Fronciseo  U.  8.  Land  Oflioe  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  receive  a  clear  profit  ot 
$1 ,530.76  after  paying  Wheaton  A  Chamberlain  their  equitable  claim  of  $3,800  hercdiiy 
and  bccanse  that  sum  ($1,530.76)  is  tiie  difference  between  $5,330.76,  the  sum  received, 
reported,  and  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  in  the  snbtreasnry  at  Ssa 
Fniiicisco  by  Wheaton  &  Chamberlain,  and  $3,800,  the  sum  by  Wheaton  dt  Chambsr- 
lain  actually  disbursed  and  paid  out  of  their  own  private  funds  to  their  said  2  derkt 
for  the  work  by  them  actiiall v  performed  for  reducing  testimony  to  writing,  and  hf 
which  Iftbor  only  of  their  said  2  clerks  said  $5,330.76  was  so  earned  and  oo  received 
%y  the  TTnited  States,  and  not  otherwise. 

For  the  United  States  not  to  reimburse  these  claimants  said  $3,800  by  them  so  paid 
eat  to  their  said  2  clerks  would  in  tmot  be  to  reduce  the  salary  of  said  register  and 
teceiver  by  $100  each  per  month  for  nineteen  months,  aggregating  the  sum  of  $3,800 
and  in  that  event  the  United  States  would  therebj'  beeome  improperly  the  beneficisiy 
of  the  totnl  snm  of  said  receipts  of  $5,330.76,  a  result  ao  ineqnitable,  so  unfair,  in 
feet  so  wanting  in  honesty  that  it  ought  not  to  be  reoogniaed  by  the  Govemnieak 
when  dealing  with  its  own  oitizena. 
BespeotfiOiy, 

John  MuixaH, 
Gotmml  far  WhsaUm  4r  Ckam^berlol^ 


Statement  $h4wing  the  total  amonnt  qf  »alarie8f  feee,  and  commi$sUm9  received  if  As 
regieters  and  recetrera  from  all  sources  at  ike  follovpifig-named  V,  S.  land  ojfice$,  ami 
the  total  conu^ensaiioft  void  said  officers  on  account  of  salaries,  fees,  and  eommitsiom 
from  July  1, 1877,  to  February  1, 1879;  also  {separately)  the  amount  received  for 
ein^f  4eitimony  to  writfng  during  said  period, 

TOTAL  BECKIPT8,  BALAJIIE8,  FSBS,  AVD  COMMISSIOKS.  . 


tRates  and  efBoes. 


Alahama; 

Hnnterdlle..... 
Monti^oiuery... 

^jrkanflBB: 

Camden........ 

DardnncUe..... 

Barn  wya  a  • «  ••  >  • 

LitUe  fiook.... 
Dakota: 

Biamarok ...... 

Deadwood 

Spruiefleld  .... 

SiouxTalls.... 

Yankton 

Ilorida: 

OaiaeaylUe.... 
Iowa: 

Dm  Moines.... 

SionxCity 


Concordia  ..... 
HayiCiW  ..... 
Indepenaenoe.. 
Klrwin 


SoUdm 

Topeka 

Wlohita .... 


Qnarter  endings 


Sept  80, 


|fR7.80 
750. 10 
676.22 

837.00 
965.46 
902.  M 
ttO.06 

880.00 

287.78 
1,189.15 

488.66 
1,563.86 

756.64 

1,611.14 

641.20 
1, 525. 00 


8,585. 
1,417. 
2,524. 
2,651. 
8,600. 
8,806. 


77 
24 
94 
72 
96 


Dec.  31, 
1877. 


11,661.28 

1,250.00 

582.  M 

1,101.90 

999.66 

.1, 184. 74 

1,405.80 

862.00 

381.35 

2,360.48 

820.53 

2,995.04 

1,159.92 

l,6n.48 

607.24 
1,181.08 

8,592.06 
2, 047. 12 
2,225.16 
4, 921. 80 
4, 887. 76 
4,0M.T2 


.ai, 

1878. 


11,649.68 

1,082.90 

454.16 

1,444.19 
1,400.68 
1,480.46 
1,535.90 

449.00 
462.60 
8,109.82 
1. 117. 06 
2,851.62 
1,661.20 

1,619.80 

418.54 
1,918.76 

6,192.54 
4,024.74 
1„M0.60 
6,  Oil.  70 
6.627.30 


JnneSO, 
1878. 


$1,061.66 
664.20 
860.60 

1,158.00 
909.00 
7C8.82 
818.60 

620.62 
582.78 
8,450.74 
2, 043. 42 
8,168.24 
5,776.88 

1,304.06 

824.74 
1,611.82 

4,744.80 
6,745.36 
1, 677. 14 
12, 117. 58 
6, 797. 68 
6,867-02 


6ept80, 
1878. 


$1,064.56 
630.80 
871.60 

827.64 
887.56 
822.16 
985.06 

^36. 00 
594.75 
8,605.12 
1, 302. 82 
8.714.40 
3,006.54 

847.80 

1,854.48 
(*) 

2,967.90 
5,562.92 
1,623.92 
8,773.16 
5,891.56 
3, 759. 64 


Dec  81, 

1878. 


$1,478.98 

1,668.60 

446.75 

1,297.60 

1,831.14 

781.24 

1,564.36 

866w00 
682.82 
8,55i).66 
2, 1C9. 13 
8,819.08 
2,182.26 

1,062.72 

1,484.48 
<•) 

2,683.56 
7,009.64 
1,147.90 
18,266.06 
5,234.20 
'»,745.76 


Month 

eniUoff 

Jnn.  31, 

1879. 


$615.15 
459.47 
172.31 

806.06 
268.90 
851.53 
345.60 

100.20 
01.30 
590.19 
387.48 
883.21 
456.14 

878.88 

588.18 
(*) 

1,021.20 
1,118.81 
874.90 
1,883.81 
2,171.84 
1,088.47 


8,827. 


...\ .\\,^\\.%<\     %\^.^\     ^aft.^X    1^.141      I86w« 

80  \  *,  7^.18  \  *,%4a.  w  \  v^%b,^ft\  ^,Ulfc,'»^  v«i.n%\  v«b^^ 


Total 


JulTl, 

1877,  to 

Jan.  SI, 

1819. 


$8,4B6l6I 
6,895.97 
2,988.18 

^97181 
6.7aLlO 
8,300.54 
7,174.» 

3. 513.8! 

3,82138 
28,06Stl< 

8.389.a» 
18,48S.« 
14.888.88 


6,608.78 
8,18LM 

38,787.44 
27,921.81 
10,888.81 
48,800l17 
35,21L« 


4. 
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ftifli— i»l  showing  it#  Mai  amwni  qf  4alarie9f/MBj  and  eommkiions,  •(e.-^OAtiimed. 
BOTAL  BBQKPXa  B^LABIBSb  FSX8,  AlfD  00Mia88I0K8-.0Qiiii]tiMdU 


'Quarter  entting^     -""*  — 

Montli 

ending 

Jan.  81, 

1679. 

JCotal 
reoeipto, 

Jan.  81, 
1699. 

tBlBtMCBdoffiOM. 

. 

Sept  80, 
T8T7. 

Dee.  81, 
1877. 

Mar.  81, 
1878. 

Jane  30, 
1878. 

SeptW. 
1878. 

Dee.  81, 
1878. 

bmisiaaa: 

KflwOrleani  .. 

1757.44 

1510.80 

$401.88 

6746.00 

6606.40 

$538.76 

$176.02 

$8,680.69 

liratoMtooliM.. 

458.^ 

182.^ 

457.02 

876.78 

684.^ 

461.^ 

117.45 

2,168.68 

Monroe 

884.48 

448.06 

841.08 

298.80 

179.17 

144.60 

26.17 

1,764.  TO 

IPflkigHi: 

. 

Detroit ... 

451.88 

484.78 

459.18 

476.12 

629.88 

480.18 

188.10 

9,979.69 

SaatSMlaMr.. 

38L18 

«444.46 

897.77 

609.32 

461.82 

900.70 

180.90 

8,815.67 

JieedCnbr 

829.24 

761.18 

498.16 

607.88 

1,186.47 

1«864.06 

887.  M 

5,467.48 

Maiqnetie 

581.80 

429.40 

442.38 

1,114.08 

662.84 

602.00 

169.06 

8,86L«2 

TnTene  Glfcr . 

1,616.18 

1,798.82 

1.886.58 

1,492.56 

968.45 

<*) 

O 

6,821.66 

aCiueM>ta: 

• 

BeBMm  ...«••.. 

1,648.M 

9,768.88 

6,480.60 

6,569.84 

A,  678. 06 

4.728.U 

479.09 

16,882.66 

Dolath  ..••»... 

207.00 

883.74 

342.76 

488;  66 

486.06 

440.16 

105.88 

a.  604. 16 

Detroit. ...... . 

786.58 

1,766.76 

9.047.68 

4,582.09 

9,241.76 

2,897.84 

689.88 

14.937.76 

VecgnaFalte... 

84a  76 

2,2t7.06 

1.720.80 

6,064.64 

1^725.46 

2,239.86 

449.41 

14.986.66 

!Nevr  Uln...... 

1,506.26 

9,006.84 

2.018.08 

9.18J.66 

2,000.26 

1.865.10 

841.58 

18,966.69 

Bed  wood  ItfU. 

1,088.66 

9,200.28 

9.022.50 

9,875.78 

,1.517.74 

1.71&60 

288.68 

11,718.16 

8t.  Cloud 

801.96 

4,024.10 

1,  [Mb.  40 

1,251.48 

1, 141. 34 

1,381.80 

212.48 

11,018.66 

Ti^lon  JWBs.. 

4K.40 

6U.74 

605.70 

506.36 

643.60 

476.30 

148.83 

8,225.48 

WerthiagtoB.. 

1,619.88 

8.460.18 

2,280.28 

6.891.86 

9,167.02 

1,607.06 

686.12 

14.581.40 

JlCifl^sftippi: 

Jeckaon 

689.76 

1.280.66 

1,016.42 

616.70 

685.00 

1,010.66 

987.67 

6^671.86 

JCJflMvi: 

1 

Boenville 

686.06 

784.62 

868.22 

714.18 

708.16 

616.14; 

144.99 

4.660.89 

Ironton 

567.09 

660.84 

806.10 

486.34 

465.28 

618.98 

160.60 

8,787.66 

BpriuglMd  .... 

68^88 

866.84 

891.86 

791.26 

689.03 

602.22 

192.28 

4, 689. 16 

Jfebnake: 

1 

Beatrice 

861.40 

1,686.22 

1,419.80 

1,827.02 

1,190.66 

1.812.04 

206.85 

9,109.96 

BloominffteB... 
^rmnd  Ifland .. 

1,408.88 

1,928.19 

8,474.68 

5,021.00 

8,752.74 

5,471.80 

1,010.01 

22,057.87 

1,707.14 

t,  678. 74 

8,069.M 

4,864.02 

8,198.72 

8,667.40 

647.58 

20,664164 

Ltaooln 

8,167.80 

6,808.48 

9,902.74 

2.511.74 

1,878.06 

6,358.00 

689.30 

17,01119 

Viobran  ...... 

778.28 

882.68 

844.60 

2,287.60 

1,177.29 

1. 619.39 

47416 

7,947.66 

Norfolk 

783.28 

767.60 

1.200.82 

1,767.86 

857.48 

880.78; 

927.82 

6,43164 

ffortliPlalte..^ 

417.98 

687.66 

645.67 

677.84 

1,106.04 

1,494.62 

144.96 

1.122.89 

Wiaooneint 

J 

'Boyfldd.  .'..«•.  V 

986.60 

80L06; 

866.60 

666.19 

800.86 

499.69 

I66.« 

9,'916.66 

BanGlaiiia.4... 

926.78 

898.66 

921.14 

1.103.44 

761.04 

917.66 

179.79 

6,706.66 

La  Crowe.. 

688.48 

927.80 

766.44 

685.74 

680.82 

869.99 

98w96 

«,U6.86 

Monaeha.  ...... 

688.46 

647.56 

602.28 

720.68 

678.02 

728.79 

904. 9« 

8,667.89 

»t.  Croix  Falla. 

T97.12 

767.48 

606.62 

762.84 

742^56 

787.06 

198.79 

4,496.77 

Wwiaaia  «*•.... 

716.66 

616.40 

786.46  1     7B6.«; 

609.61 

651V 

17L66 

4,f67.97 

^CO!KAL  OCMiPSNllrTZOEr  PAID  BBG18TXB8  AJn>  HBCBIYSBS  ON  ACCOUKT  lALAKTIML 

VEBS,  AXD  COHMISSJLONB. . 


flevtbl 
1»7 


H 


Deo.ll, 
1677. 


ilar.81, 
1676. 


#iiae80, 
1876. 


*&."• 


Deo.  81, 
1678. 


Month 

ending 

Jan.  31, 

1679. 


Total 


eon  pen* 
■ation 

llOBl 
J^l, 

16rf,  to 

Jiui.81, 

1679. 


HtinteTfUe. 
Montogmery. .  d 
MobiM  ...^, 

^AxkaoMa: 

t}amden  ......d 

J3tacdaBaUa«« 

Harriaen 

LittiaBook... 

ItakoU: 

Biemaiok 

Deadwood...« 

]|efgo 

Spruigfleld  ..i 
garaxTaUe... 


$T27.80 
750.10 
976.22 

887.60 


$1,661.27 

1,280.00 

662.14 

1,101.86 


111,646.86 

1,082.90 

464.16 

1,444.19 


909.60 
690.09 

880.00 

987.78 

1,166.16 

488.66 

1,476.66 

786.64 


1,184.74 
1,406.88 

869.00 
881.85 

1,810.85 
820.68 

1,688.45 

1,156.99 


1,489.46 
1,960.00 

448.00 

462.60 

1,600.00 

1,117.06 

1,600.00 

1,500.00 


$1,064.06 
664.20 
860.60 

1,196.00 
JB09.iM). 
768.98 

1,104.40 


$1,064.66 
68a  80 
87L60 

627.64 


16 
685.06 


61,478.68 

1,568.60 

446.76 

1,287.661 
1,361  UA 


781.94 
1,554.86 


161166 

486.47 
172.61 

106.16 
Je68.10 
251.52 
845.60 


66,907.07 
6,995.97 
2,963.79 

1,'978.Q9 
1,.362.46 
6,200.54 
7,n4  66 


100.20  2,»i.62 

01.80  2,923.36 

616.60  9,616.60 

887.48  7,800.76 

-, -, -, 516.60  I  9.61160 


620.62 

582.78 

1,606.66 

2,043.02 

1,600.00 


886.00 

664.76 

1,600.00 

1,802.62 

1,600.00 


866.00 

632.82 

1,600.00 

1,687.16 

1,600.00 


6o  Baed  Oity  July  11, 1671. 
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Statemei^i  ikowing  the  total  amawiU  of  $alarim,  /bm,  and  eommittiam,  «fo.— Conifarati. 

TOTAL  OOMPSNaAXIOK  PAID  BEQISTEBS  AND  RECBIYBB8  OK  AOOOUVT  BALAXB^ 

rSES,  AND  COMKISSIOKS-Coniinned. 


SUtes  and  oflbea. 


Florida : 

OalnesTfUA. 
Iowa: 

Dm  Moines. 

Sioux  City.. 


Conoordia 

HaynCity.... 

Indepeudence. 

Kir  win  •••■••• 

Lamed  •■•■■>•■ 

Salina 

Topeka 

WichiU 

Louisiana: 

Kew  Orleans 

Katohitoches 

Monroe 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

East 

KeedCi 

Marqae 

Traverse  City.. 
Minnesota: 

Benson 


Dnlutb 

Detroit 

Vargas  Falls. 


KewUlm, 


Bedwood  Falls. 

8t  Cloud 

Taylors  Falls.. 

Worthington  .. 
Mississippi : 

Jackson .— ••« 
Missouri: 

Boonville 

Ironton 

Springfield  .... 
Vebraska: 

Beatrice 

Bloomington.. 

Grand  Island . 

Lincoln 


Qnartar  ending- 


Sept  80, 
1*77. 


Ifiobraza  ...... 

Norfolk , 

North  Platte... 
Wisconsin : 

Bayfield 

Ssu  Claire 

Falls  St.  Croix. 

La  Crosse 

Menasha 
Wausau 


11,600.00 

641.20 
1,000.00 

1,600.00 
1,417.77 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,600.00 
1,600.00 
126.00 
1,600.00 

757.  a 
463.02 
884.42 

46L88 
881.16 
820.24 
631.20 
1,600.00 

1,600.00 

297.00 
700.62 

840.76 

i,6oaoo 

1,068.84 

780.48 

432.40 

1,600.00 

82B!70 

828.08 

607.02 
930.28 

061.41 
1,403.88 
1.600.00 
1,600.00 

77128 

786.28 
410.48 


11.600.00  11,600.00 


■•••■• 


206.00 
026.78 
707.12 
688.48 
626.46 
738.60 


Deo.  81, 
1877. 


607.24 
1,166.02 

1,600.00 
1,600.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,600  00 
126.00 
1,600.00 

610.80 
668.72 
448.06 

484.78 
444.40 
784.18 
420.40 
1,500.00 

1,600.00 

333.74 
1,759.76 

1,500^00 
1,600.00 

1,500.00 

2,228.02 

011.74 

1,600.00 

1,286.86 

784.62 

659.84 

.966. 84 

1,500.00 
1, 506. 12 
1, 500. 00 
1,500.00 

882.66 

757.60 
637.66 

801.00 
898.68 
767.48 
027.80 
647.56 
818.40 


Mar.  81, 

187& 


418.64 
1,848.66 

^  800. 00 

760.00 
L600.00 
1,500.00 
1,600.00 
1.600.00 
1,441.60 
1,600.00 

401.88 
467.02 
841.08 

460.18 
887.77 
499.16 
442. 38 
1,500.00 

1,600.00 

342.76 
1.502.00 

1,500.00 
1,500.00 

1,500.00 

1,383.19 

505.70 

1,500.00 

1,016.48 

863.22 
806.10 
991.30 

1,419.80 
1,600.00 
1, 50.).  00 
1,600.00 

844.60 

1,200.82 
646.67 

856.00 
921.14 
608.52 
758.44 
602.22 
796.48 


11,600.00 

824.74 
1,600.00 

1,600.00 
2,882.28 
1,600.00 
1,500.00 
1,600.00 
1,600.00 
1,298.66 
1,600.00 

746.00 
876.78 
80 


June  80, 
1878. 


476.12 
609.82 

667.38 
1,114.08 
1,600.00 

1,600.00 

480.56 
1,071  72 

8,150.25 
1,600.00 

1,911.16 

1,480.06 

500.36 
1, 500. 00 

616.70 

714. 18 
495.  »4 
721.  'J6 

2,012.24 
1,500.00 
1,  &0U.  00 
1,6  JO.  00 

2,297.60 

1,767:86 
677.84 

655.12 
1, 103. 44 
752.84 
685.74 
720.68 
796.08 


Sept.  80, 
1878. 


$847.80 
1,264.48 


61,00.71 
1,484.48 


1,600.00 
1,600.00 
1,500.00 
1,231.08 
1,600.00 
1, 600. 00 
680  90 
1,600.00 

606.40 
434.86 
179.17 

629.88 
461.32 
1, 185. 47 
6.-12. 84 
246.46 

1,600.00 

496.06 
1,600.00 

1,500.00 
1,600.00 

1,600.00 

1, 14L  84 

643.00 

1,500.00 

626.06 

700.16 
465.28 
630.08 

1,190.66 
^.'WO.OO 
1,500.00 
1,600.00 

1,177.22 

867.48 
1,106.04 

860.86 
761.01 
742.66 
580.22 
673.02 
609.81 


Dee.  SI, 
1878. 


1,500.00 
1,600.00 
1,600.00 
1,600.00 
1,600.00 
1,600.00 
704.14 
1,600.00 

688.76 
46L66 
144.60 

480.18 

800.70 

1,864.06 

602.06 


Month 

ending 

Jan.  31, 

UIBl 


Tolsl 

satka 
from 

jDlyl, 
'■  1877.  ts 
'  Jan.  SI, 
1     1878L 


#878.88 
B16l80 


1.600.00 

440.16 
1,500.00 

1,600.00 
1,600.00 

1,600.00 

1,881.80 

476.90 

1,600.00 

1,010.80 

616.14 
613.08 
602.22 

1,600.00 
1,600.00 
1,600.00 
1,500.00 

1,600.00 

880.78 
1,494.62 

422.42 

917.06 
727.96 
889.96 
723.79 
864.76 


Sit.  60 
616.60 
874.90 
516b  60 
616.60 
616.60 
186.48 
616L60 

1T6.0S 

U7.46 

10.17 

188.10 
180.90 
887.  M 
189.66 


6,641« 

6,600.« 

8,511« 
8.S11N 
8.S74.N 
8.247.« 
8,51&ll 
8,Slfcll 
4,60171 
9l611» 

8,88l.» 
2,80.0 
1,76L18 


287.67 

144.92 
150.60 
102.23 


616.00 
516.60 
516.60 
42.44 
474. 16 


\ 


5,67LM 

4«650lM 
8.787.98 
4,838.11 

6^786.S 
•,51Ciil 
8,SlCiil 
9^61111 

T. 


227.82 

6.42164 

244.80 

5.218.61 

125.25 

2.611A 

176.72 

5.701K 

192.79 

4,48in 

86.20 

4,11181 

204.24 

S,9V7.tt 

17L65 

4,187.9 
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Slaiimeni  showing  ik$  toial  amount  of  salaries,  fees,  and  oommissiom,  «fo.— Continued. 

FSE8  FOB  SEDUCING  TBSTIMOITS  TO  WBITTBrG. 


Qnarter  ending— 

Month 

ending 

Jan.  81. 

1879.* 

Total 
Julyl, 

States  and  offloea. 

segtao. 

Deo.  31, 
1877. 

Moh.  81, 
1878. 

June  80, 
187& 

Sept.  30, 
1878. 

Dec  31, 
1878. 

187f,to 

Dec.  81. 

1878. 

Alabama: 

HnntaTllla 

918.20 
28.00 

$36.24 
120.00 

144.50 
57.00 
37.60 

40.00 
158.50 

22.00 
177.00 

48.00 

$46.50 
108.00 

253.00 
106.00 

$68.60 
62.00 

156.07 
87.00 
68.00 

12.50 
50.50 
50.00 
935.00 
65.00 

400.00 

loaoo 

174.86 

23.00 

433.90 

$2L60 
72.80 

117.50 
22.00 
18.00 

6.00 
27.24 
72.00 
85.00 
10.00 

$12.48 
40.00 

128.00 
25.00 

$185.42 
410.80 

Mont-gomery... 
Jurkansas : 

Camilon 

799.07 

Danlanella 

246.00 

Little  Book.... 

106.50 

Dakota: 

6.00 
104.40 

26.00 
803.00 

48.00 

10.00 

85.00 

169.00 

167.00 

73.50 

Faivo 

68.56 

18.00 

118.00 

ILOO 

••••••*••• 

444.20 

Sprm^eld ..... 
RioiiT  l^aUtr.,. 

357  00 

2,880.00 
172.00 

Taokton 

Iowa: 

Dee  Moines. ... 

400.00 

SioazCity 

Conoordia ..... 

850.00 

207.34 

49.00 

11.00' 

6.74 

161.00 

22L00 

182.00 

145.70 
12.00 
898.00 
103.80 
132.00 
296.00 

280.00 

250.06 
10.00 
81.00 

1,005.00 
977  92 

88.70 

110.78 

Hays  City 

Inctopendenoe.. 
Kirwin 

94.00 

84.00 

79.24 
51.16 

1.037.04 
160  70 

I^imod 

144.00 

128.00 

86.50 

805.18 

437  00 

Salina 

263.00 
152.74 
883.00 

807.00 

30.00 

185.00 

116.50 
116.54 
406.24 

8.90 

1,331.50 
844.78 

Topeka 

Wichita 

402.00 

1,630.42 
8.90 

XfOTiieiaDa: 

Natchitoches.. 

Hichigan : 

Detroit 

1.12 

43.80 

7.74 

10.16 

1.19 

BeedCitT 

24.00 

.50 

126.00 

115.50 

•    12.24 

67.74 

154.00 
81.92 
83.00 
65.00 
62.00 
14.10 

86.00 

82.88 

29.80 

4.00 

153.00 
88.00 

188.00 
26.50 
68.00 
85.00 
74.46 

64.44 
66.00 
1.00 
81.00 
10.20 

6.00 

20.00 

3.70 

48.66 

65.26 
19.60 
6. 00 
143.00 
27.54 
47.00 

88.90 
6.84 

132.70 

Marqaette 

TraTerse  City . 
ICiiineeota: 

Beneon ........ 

.74 
90.00 

84.50 
1.00 
8L80 
87.00 
27.80 
90.50 
25.00 
29.00 
14.70 

96.00 

82.18 
24.60 

18.62 

78.00 

65.50 
10.24 
23.74 
61.00 
43.60 
80.80 
14.00 
26.00 
26.50 

65.00 

87.34 

82.98 

8.00 

109.00 
85.00 

215.00 
29.00 
56.00 

122.00 
86.00 

82.50 
47.54 
2.24 
49.0  0 
10.20 

860.88 

183.76 
78.50 
12.00 

108.00 

3.00 

10.00 

484.52 

Dulutii 

50.00 
87.00 
81.00 
5.00 
14.00 

166.48 

Detroit 

167.28 

FergneFaUe... 
Hew  Ulm 

604.00 

138.88 

BedwoodFaUs. 

155.30 

BiL  Cloud 

94  00 

Taylors  Falls.. 
Worthington . . 
Ifisfliwiippi: 

Jackson  ....••■ 

40.00 
54.30 

28.26 

71.16 
13.58 
15.00 

802.54 
48.00 

230.00 

7.46 

79.00 

29.00 
18.00 

88.00 

187.34 

14.84 

4.00 

192.26 

39.00 

125.00 

272.00 

21.00 

84.50 
7.80 

181.00 

66.14 
02.58 
18.00 

860.16 
126.00 
202.00 
443. 00 
160.00 

220.60 

134.40 

STL  98 

Missouri : 

Boonville 

667.04 

Iron  ton........ 

176.88 

Sprinfrflelil .... 

49.00 

Vebraska: 

Beatrice 

88.60 
68.00 
121.00 
60.00 
45.00 
76.00 
14.00 

46.44 
28.74 
1.00 
56.00 
11.70 

1,208.46 

Blooniineton  . 
Grand  Island . . 

454.00 

1,087.00 

Lincoln........ 

837.06 

Niobrara ...... 

429.00 

Norfolk 

283.00 

North  PUfctta .. 

63.00 

81.30 
40.74 
8.50 
82.20 
10.88 

116.50 

86.66 
19.10 

8.00 
7100 

9.20 

147.50 

00.96 
21.74 
4.00 
54.00 
95.26 

461.48 

Wisconsin: 

Ban  Claire. .... 

821.38 

La  Crosse 

208.86 

Menasha 

24.74 

St.  Croix  FaUa . 

394.20 

146.98 

*  The  time  and  labor  required  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  fees  for  reducing  testimony  to  writing 
iaiiag  iha  moatk  of  Jaawur/,  1B78|  bolag  a  ftiottaa  of  a  ^lUfftMTi  Madon  it  impiMtloAbIa  to  do  •«. 


6  WHfiATQN   iL   CHAMBERLtAIK. 

<■■— ii  wm^wtiktwimtipuiifar  eUrk  hire  and  rent  from  J»ljf  1, 1677,  loJdanMrjfSi^JXM, 


MitM  and  oAo6i* 


AlAbam*: 


Camden.... 

Little  Book 
VImMa: 

GaineaTllle. 
Iowa: 

BesMoliraa 
Kansas: 

Hays  CiUr  . 


Inaepe: 
Kirwin 


oe. 


Clerk 
J&ixe. 


221.00 
60.00 

2.  a90. 00 

1,061.00 

06.67 

t,  70(1. 00 

4i)0.U0 


Office 
rent. 


I7W.00 

280.00 
610.00 

684.00 


Statea  and  offioea. 


Somsas— Continoed. 

Topeka  

Wichita 

Louisiana: 

New  Ofleana.... 
ICichigan: 

Detroit 

Mississippi: 

Jackson 

Missouri : 

Boonville 

Nebraska: 

^rand  Island  ... 


Clerk 
hire. 


$1,975.00 
1,003.64 


1,571.^ 


06.00 


Office 

reoL 


$175.10 


475.00 


290L6I 


KoTB.'Tbere  was  nomoBej  «otlioiiaed  €r  p«id  at  ma  of  the  alwT«-]iamttd  iaad  WBota  te  fad  aal 
ICktorjMitor' 


Ate  XknmwjBBHj  >  SEI^aTE.  <  Mis.  Doc. 

:U  Session.      (  (    1^0.188. 


or  THE  SBfirATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


May  24,  1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Teller  sabmitted  tbe  f(dlowing  amendmentB  intended  to  be  pro- 
X>08ed  to  Mis.  Doc.  No.  186,  viz :  Omit  tbe  parts  printed  in  brackets 
and  insert  tbe  parts  printed  in  italics: 

RESOLUTION: 

Resolved^  That  it  be  tbe  sense  of  tbe  Senate  tbat  tbe  Gtovemment  of 
tbe  United  States  sball  not  [nse  force  for  tiie  pnri)ose  of  restoring] 
attempt  to  restore  to  tbe  tbrone  tbe  dex>osed  Qneen  of  tbe  Sandwich 
Islands  [,or  for  tbe  purpose  of  destroying  tbe  existing  GovemmentJ; 
tbat  tbe  Provisional  Government  having  been  duly  recognized,  the 
highest  international  interests  require  tbat  it  sball  pnrsue  its  own  line 
of  polity  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  United  States;  tbat 
intervention  in  tbe  political  affairs  of  these  islands  by  other  govern- 
ments will  be  regarded  as- an  act  unfriendly  to  tbe  Government  of  tbe 
United  States. 

O 


63d  Conoeess,  )  SENATE.  J  Mis.  Doc. 

M  Session.      ]  \   No.  189. 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBS. 


BfAT  24, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Manbbbson  sabmittcd  the  following  amendments  pTOX>o8ed  to 
Mis.  Doc.  No.  186,  viz :  Omit  the  part  printed  in  brspckets  and  inaert 
the  parts  printed  in  italics: 

RESOLUTION: 

Besolvedj  That  it  [bel  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Governmoit 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  use  force  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to 
the  tlirone  the  deposed  Queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  interfere  in 
any  manner  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  existing  Grovernment;  that 
the  Provisional  Goveriuneiit  having  been  duly  recognized,  the  highest 
interiiational  interests  require  that  it  shall  pursue  its  own  line  of  ])oIit7; 
that  intervention  in  the  political  affairs  of  these  islands  by  other  go?- 
ernnients  will  be  regarded  as  an  act  unfi*iendly  to  the  Government  d 
the  United  States. 


63d  Congress,  (  SENATE.  c  Mis.  Doo. 

fJ3d  Session,      i  I    No.  100. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATED 


BfAY  24, 1894. — Laid  on  the^table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  McMillan  presented  the  foUowinf; 

BSEMORIAI.  OF  THE  PRESIDEITT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FRATERNAL 
CONGRESS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  TAXATION  OF  THE  INCOAiB  OF 
FRATERNAL  SOCIETIES. 


Office  President  National  Fraternal  Oonoress, 

Port  Hurofiy  Mich.j  May  19^  1894. 
To  the  hon  arable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Congress: 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  held  by  many  that  the  income-tax  bill  attached 
to  the  tariff  biil,  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  may,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  be 
so  construed  under  the  clause  which  includes  insurance  companies, 
either  stock  or  mutual,  ^<  under  whatever  name  and  style,"  will  also 
include  the  fraternal  beneficiary  orders  of  the  country.  As  president 
of  the  National  Fraternal  Congress,  and  in  behalf  of  the  orders  compos- 
ing that  organization,  I  do  hereby  petition  your  honorable  body  to  so 
amend  the  bill  as  to  exempt,  in  plain  terms,  these  great  benevolent 
organizations,  sometimes  confounded  with  ordinary  live-stock  or 
mutual  insurance  corporations,  from  the  operations  of  the  prox>osed 
law. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  author  of  the  income- 
tax  bill,  or  its  supporters  in  either  House  of  Oongress,  to  include  these 
orders,  but  it  does  seem  that  after  it  has  been  placed  upon  the  statute 
books  the  courts  might  so  construe  it,  unless  a  proviso  was  attached 
relieving  them  from  its  operations.  It  might  be  held  that  the  ''income" 
of  a  corporation,  including  benevolent  societies,  paid  out  or  divided,  is 
a  dividend,  and  hence  make  the  drafts  drawn  on  the  widows,  and 
orphans'  fund,  or  the  sick  and  disability  fund,  for  benefits  due  the 
member,  or  the  beneficiary  of  a  member,  liable  to  a  tax  of  2  per  cent. 

If  it  is  not  the  intention  to  tax  these  benevolent  orders,  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  various  States,  then  I  can  see  no  objection  to 
adopting  the  following  amendment,  to  be  inserted  after  the  clause 
exempting  building  associations  in  the  new  sections,  which  are  now 
reported  in  lieu  of  old  sections  50,  60,  and  61  of  the  tarifi'  bilL 

AfMtuhneHi, 

Provided.  That  fraternal  beneficiary  sooieties,  orders^  or  associations,  operating 
npon  tbe  lodge  system  and  proyiding  in  their  laws  for  the  payment  of  life,  sick, 
accident,  or  other  benefits  to  the  members  thereof,  or  to  the  dependents  of  beneflci- 
Aries  of  such  members,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  the  proYisions  of  this  biU  reqnizing 
toxatioii  in  any  form. 


2    .  INCOME    OF   FRATERNAL    SOCIETIES. 

If  the  bill  in  its  present  form  was  iuteiided  to  iucltide  these  benero- 
lent  orders  or  associations,  then  it  must  be  seen  tbat  it  will  bear  heavily 
and  ui\justly  upon  the  members,  four- fifths  of  whom  could  ill  afford  this 
additional  taxation  or  burden. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fraternal  bene- 
ficiary societies  of  this  country  are  in  no  sense  insarance  corporations, 
organized  fbr  profit  and  gain  to  stockholders  or  ofiScers,  and  are  not 
operated  upon  the  basis  of  any  stock  capital  whatever.  They  are 
mutual^  benevolent,  and  cooperative  through  a  system  of  lodges  and  of 
fraternal  cooperation.  They  are  representative  bodieB^  Boi  close  eor- 
porations. 

The  National  Fraternal  Congress  in  its  constitation  clearly  sets 
forth  what  orders  are  entitled  to  membership  therein,  and  in  plain  lan- 
guage declares  what  the  distinctive  features  of  such  orders  must  be,  u 
follows: 

"No  firatemal  society,  order,  or  association  shaU  be  entitled  to  represeotatioii  in 
this  conffress  unless  said  society,  order,  or  association  works  under  a  ritual,  holds 
regular  K>dge  or  similar  meetings,  where  the  purposes  are  confined  to  vistntten  of  the 
sick,  relief  of  distress,  burial  of  the  dead,  protection  of  widows  and  orphans,  edaet- 
tion  of  the  orphan,  payment  of  a  benefit  for  temporary  or  permanent  physical  du- 
ability  or  death,  and  where  these  principles  are  an  obligated  duty  on  ail  memben, 
to  be  discharged  without  compensation  or  pecuniary  reward ;  nv^heie  the  gen«FiI 
membership  attend  to  the  general  business  or  the  order,  and  where  a  frmtemjil  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  each  other  is  a  duty  taught,  recognized,  and  practiced  as  tht 
motive  and  bond  of  the  organization. 

The  distinctive  features  of  a  fraternal  benefit  society  ore  hereby  declared  to  be: 

(1)  The  lodge  system. 

(2)  Representative  government. 
(S)  Ritualistic  work. 

(4)  Fraternal  assistanoe  to  Uving  members  in  sickness  or  destitation. 

(5)  The  payment  of  benefits  to  living  members  for  total  and  physical  disability. 

(6)  The  payments  of  benefits  at  the  death  of  the  members  to  the  fiamilies,  haa^ 
blood  relatives,  or  denendents  of  such- deceased  members.  » 

And  it  is  hereby  declared  as  the  sense  of  this  fraternal  congress  that  no  society  whose 
distinctive  fbatures  do  not  conform  hereto  is  eligible  to  membership  in  the  congraM, 
oar  entitled  to  be  classified  as  fraternal  beneficiarv  societies. 

We  repudiate  the  speculative  societies  whose  chief  aim  is  to  {lay  sums  of  monej 
to  members  during  life  without  regard  to  distress  or  physical  disability,  and  decbie 
that  the  aims  of  such  societies  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  principles  npon  which  &e 
fraternal  beneficiary  societies  are  founded  and  by  virtue  of  which  they  exist. 

Again,  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  PennBylvania,  gireo 
recently  in  the  Dickinson  case,  "Ella  M,  Dickinson  v.  Orand  Lodge  of 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  of  Pennsylvania,^  defines  in  plain 
language  what  fraternal  beneficiary  societies  are,  and  holds  clearly  that 
they  are  not  insurance  corporations,  but  purely  benevolent  associations. 

The  court  said: 

The  first  specification  charges  error  in  admitting  the  applioation  above  referred  ts. 
This  is  grounded  on  the  assumption  that  defendant  Tthe  A.  0.  U.  W.)  ib  an  insurance 
company  and  the  contract  sued  on  is  a  contract  of  assurance  on  the  life  of  plain- 
tiff^ husband  for  her  benefit.  Such  assnmption,  however,  is  anwamnted.  T1i« 
defendant  is  not  an  insurance  company,  bat  belongs  to  the  distinctly  reoogniMd 
class  of  organizations  Imo^u  as  benevolent  organizations.  What  is  known  as  s 
beneficial  organization,  however,  has  a  wholly  different  object  and  purpose  in  viev. 
The  great  underlying  purpose  of  the  organization  is  not  to  indemnify  or  to  secore 
against  loss;  its  design  is  to  aceomulate  a  fund  from  the  contribii^ioiis^of  its  mem- 
bers ''for  beneficial  or  protective  purposes,''  to  be  used  in  their  own  aid  or  relief  in 
the  misfortunes  of  sickness,  injury,  or  death.  The  benefits,  although  secured  by 
contracts,  and  for  that  reason  to  a  limited  extent  assimilated  to  the  proceeds  of  insur- 
ance, are  not  so  considered. 

Such  societies  are  rather  of  a  philanthropic  or  benevolent  character;  their  benefi- 
cial /eatnres  may  be  of  a  narrow  ox  xeattvctAd  cbafacter;  the  motives  of  the  meai- 
beTB  may  be,  to  some  extent,  ael^ab.,  \iXL\»  \JtM6  ^tvMiv^^  -^^wi  ^Vw^  '^3^^  rest  aie 
funded  in  the  oonsideiatioiift  mentioii^.  TYwi^Xwai^^XA^Vj  ^^^tq^^^^bmo^^sbi^. 
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cations,  are  payable  to  their  own  unfortunate^  out  of  funds  which  the  members 
themselves  have  contributed  for  the  purpose,  not  as  an  indemnity  or  security  against 
loss,  but  as  a  protective  relief  in  ca«e  of  sickness  or  ipjuryi  or  to  provide  the  means 
of  a  decent  burial  in  the  event  of  death.  Such  societies  have  no  capital  stock. 
They  yield  no  pro  tit  and  their  contracts,  although  beneficial  and  protective,  alto- 
gether exclude  the  idea  of  insurance,  or  of  indemnity,  or  of  security  against  loss. 

The  courts  generally  in  all  the  other  States  have  drawn  the  lines 
dearly  as  between  purely  business  corporations  and  fraternal  societies. 
Hence  the  great  fraternal  beneficiary  system  of  this  country,  beiug 
purely  benevolent  in  its  aims,  objects,  and  purposes,  do  most  earnestly 
ask  at  your  hands  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the  income  tax  bill. 

The  fraternal  beneficiary  orders  represented  in  and  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  the  National  Fraternal  Congress  number  over  50.  They 
have  a  combined  membership  of  over  2,000,000,  and  their  outstanding 
certificates  average  $2,000  each,  or  in  the  aggregate  over  $4,000,000,- 
000.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  they  have  collected  in  and 
disbursed  on  the  benevolent  cooperation  plan  to  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled living  members,  and  to  the  widows,  orphans,  and  dependents 
of  deceased  members  over  $200,000,000.  During  the  year  1893,  as 
their  reports  show,  they  disbursed  over  $35,000,000.  The  system  upon 
which  they  are  founded  does  not  provide  for  any  surplus  earnings  to 
be  divided  among  officers  or  stockholders.  The  benefits  provided  for 
in  their  laws,  as  can  be  plainly  seen,  is  furnished  at  the  actual  cost 
thereof.  The  business  affairs  of  these  orders  are  economically  adminis- 
tered. They  have  no  high-salaried  officials  or  expensive  palatial  build- 
ings for  offices. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  history  of  these  organizations  will 
show  that  they  are  in  no  wise  speculative  but  purely  benevolent  in 
their  operations.  It  will  frurther  show  that  the  distribution  of  the  vast 
amount  of  money  herein  shown  has  brought  relief  and  happiness  to 
thousands  of  American  homes.  It  has  prevented  pauperism,  thereby 
reducing  the  tax  levy  for  the  support  of  the  poorhouses,  and  lessened 
the  demands  upon  our  public  and  private  charitable  institutions  and 
on  our  liberal  charitable  citizens. 

I^ow,  in  behalf  of  the  great  frateiSal  benevolent  orders  comprising 
the  National  Fraternal  Congress  I  would  respectfully  ask  and  earnestly 
urge  the  IT.  S.  Congress  to  so  amend  the  income  tax  bill  as  to  fully 
exempt  these  orders  from  any  liability  to  taxation  in  any  form. 
Most  respectfully, 

N.   8.  BOYNTON, 

Frerident  Ifatumdl  Fraternal  Congres$. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 


Mat  25, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Peffeb  submitted  the  following  amendment  to  Mis.  Doc.  No.  186 : 

AMENDMENT: 

That  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  having 
been  duly  recognized,  the  highest  interDational  interests  require  that 
it  shall  pursue  its  own  line  of  polity  without  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States;  that  intervention  in  the  political  affairs  of  these 
islands  by  other  governments  ^ill  be  regarded  as  an  act  unfriendly  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
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ES  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


May  2,  1894.— LMd  on  the  table. 
May  25, 1894.— Oid^red  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Palmbs  preaeuted  the  following 

MBMORIAIi  SHOWINa  THB  RBASOK8  WHT  SXUff ATE  BILL  NO.  1917 
BHOX7LD  BBCOBCS  ▲  LAW^  AT  THE  PRBSBNT  8BSSION  OF  CON- 
QRBSa,  BT  JOHN  COWDON;  OF  NBW  OBLBANfi^  LA 


The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  assembled: 

TLe  most  superficial  observer  must  see  the  distress  in  this  country  is 
aot  only  great  but  growing  worse  all  the  time,  and  it  was  great  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  President  Cleveland  in  calling  Congress  into  extraordi- 
nary session,  as  he  said:  <^To  repeal  some  bad  legislation,"  which  has 
brought  about  the  present  calamities. 

The  repealing  of  the  one  act,  the  silver,  or  Sherman  law,  and  even 
the  restoration  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  will  fell  far  short  of  the  mark, 
but  it  must  be  the  enactment  of  a  few  new,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
F^ealing  of  a  series  of  laws,  some  of  which  have  been  in  force  a  great 
ttiany  years  as  well  as  others  of  a  more  recent  date,  that  must  be  abol- 
ished to  give  the  people  the  relief  that  they  are  entitled  to  and  must 
have. 

The  remedy  for  the  most  prominent  of  these  obnoxious  laws  is 
embraced  in  the  above-named  bill  now  before  yoa,which,  when  enacted 
into  a  law,  will  not  only  give  general  and  immediate  relief,  but  wiU 
forever  take  from  Congress  those  questions,  some  of  which  have  been 
discussed  without  any  satisfactory  results  since,  and  even  at  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

When  these  fire  brands  are  taken  from  Congress,  some  of  which  as 
I  shall  prove  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  war  between  the  States,  leg- 
islators will  then  have  time  to  attend  to  the  legitimate  business  of 
their  constituents  and  prosperity  will  soon  follow  such  as  never  before 
blessed  any  people  on  this  earth,  for  all  will  have  a  plenty  to  do. 

First.  It  will  free  the  toiling  people  of  this  whole  country  from  the 
slavery  of  a  heavy  interest  bearing  debt,  both  nationally  and  individu- 
ally, and  at  the  same  time  give  a  reciprocal  national  money  system  for 
not  only  this  but  foreign  countries  as  all  civilized  nations  or  govern- 
ments will  recognize  and  adopt  it,  therefore  making  our  money  system 
not  only  national,  but  international  and  universal,  a  thing  that  never 
has  been  done  before,  nor  never  can  be  secured  in  any  other  way,  and 
is  what  Mr.  Cleveland  not  only  said  he  wanted  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress last  fell,  but  reiterates  that  statement  in  his  recent  veto  message 
in  the  seignorage  bill,  which  is  as  follows: 

I  bope  a  way  wiU  present  iteelf  in  the  near  fhtme  fox  the  aA^-oaXiiiaBLXi  q&  «qx  TnOT^^- 
laiy  asmin  in  saob  a  comprebenaire  and  consery atWe  mttniiec  aa  V\^  «£««t^  \a  ^"^^^I^ 
Hifpivp^  place  in  our  ouzwiey ;  but  in  the  tn^g^tim^  1  aaai  giteftinfAi     '*  '"        ^ 
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whatever  action  we  take  on  this  subject  may  be  snch  ae  to  prevent  loaa  and  diaeov- 
agement  to  oar  people  at  home  and  the  destmotion  of  confidence  in  onr  finADdal 
management  abroad. 

This  is  right  and  should  be  secured  at  once,  for,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  said, 
such  a  money  system  will  be  the  great  ftesideratum,  as  it  will  give  cm- 
fidence  abroad  and  universal  prosperity  throughout  this  entire  country, 
for  as  this  money  goes  out  firom  the  Government  direct  to  the  people 
building  up  every  legitimate  industry,  the  interest  will  come  in  so  that 
in  the  course  of  two  years  $40,000,000,000  will  be  so  issued  and  will 
'  raise  all  the  revenues  that  may  oe  required  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Government,  securing  a  perfect,  permanent,  and  economical  revenue 
system  without  any  tax  on  the  people  at  all. 

This  is  also  in  full  accordance  with  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
for  tariff  reform,  for  it  will  be  a  reformation  reaching  far  beyond  anj 
tariff  reform  as  to  do  away  with  the  whole  tariff  and  the  internal-reT- 
enue  system,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  more  aid,  or,  if  you  please, 
protection,  to  the  laborer  than  by  any  other  system;  and  last  though 
not  least,  tlie  Government  will  then  be  done  paying  interest,  which  it 
has  been  doing  ever  since  its  formation  under  and  through  the  schemes 
devised  by  the  bankers,  the  total  amount  of  which  is  $2,700,000,000, 
when  $2,500,000,000  of  that  amount  has  been  paid  within  the  last  thirty 
years  on  a  debt  of  $3,000,^000,000,  when  fully  1600,000,000  of  that  debt 
is  yet  unpaid ;  and  the  way  things  are  going  on  it  may  cost  $600,000,000 
more  in  interest  to  pay  that  debt,  and  if  the  money  power  can  get  np 
another  war  they  will  make  the  debt  one  thousand  times  $600,000,000, 
and  so,  as  in  Europe,  it  will  go  on  increasing  ad  infinitum  until  they 
have  absorbed  the  wealth  of  the  people  and  destroyed  the  Government. 

Second.  It  will  secure  the  free  coinage  of  silver  as  well  as  that  of 
gold  and  establish  a  permanent  standard  value,  which  will  be  recog- 
nized as  a  part  of  the  proposed  money  system  all  over  the  world 
between  the  gold  and  silver  dollar  regulated  by  the  comparative  weight 
of  the  two  metals  which  is  16  to  1  for  16  gold  dollars,  each  weighing 
25.8  grains,  is  within  a  fraction  of  being  as  heavy  as  a  silver  dollar 
weighing  412^  grains,  the  exact  weight  would  be  412^  grains. 

It  will  also  take  the  whole  money  system  out  of  the  conta*oI  of  the 
bankers  and  place  it  under  the  control  of  the  people,  the  volume  of 
which  to  be  regulated  by  their  well  secured  demands  as  set  forth  in  the 
accompanying  bill.  The  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  so-called  money 
panics  gotten  up  by  the  bankers  in  order  to  rob  the  people  as  they  have 
done  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Oonstatution,  and  as  one 
evidence  of  this  I  refer  you  to  the  following  circular  from  The  Beferen- 
dum  (Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa)  Weekly: 

The  true  caose  of  the  panic  of  1893 — Eyidenoe  oruninating  national  bankers  eTcrr- 
wiiere  in  a  conspiracy  to  bankrupt  bosiness  men. — Kead  the  bankers'  infamooi 
panic  bulletin  of  March  12,  1893. 

[This  one,  Usaed  March  12, 1893,  by  Bankers'  Association  to  aU  national  banks.] 

THB  PAinc  BULisrm. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  interests  of  national  bankers  require  immediate  financial  legislatica 

by  ConCTess.    Silver,  silver  certificates  and  Treasury  notes  must  be  retired  and  tb« 

national  bank  notes  upon  a  gold  basis  made  the  only  money.    This  willretfuire  tlit 

authorization  of  from  $500,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000  of  new  bonds  as  a  basis  of  circs- 

lation.    You  will  at  once  retire  one-third  of  your  circulation  and  eall  in  one-bslf 

of  your  loans.    Be  careful  to  make  a  money  stringency  felt  amone  yonr  patroit&, 

especially  amone  influential  business  men.    Advocate  an  extra  session  of  CmigT«i 

for  the  repeal  oi  the  purcbase  <Aa\\%«  oi  >^^  %\ietm<a>&.  \vh  wid  act  with  the  otb«r 

banks  of  your  city  in  aeoutmg  a  \aT^«  ^«V\\.\ot^  \.o  CiWi^«^  l«t  S5a^  ^w^^sso^^tienil 

repeal,  per  aooompanymg  ioim.  \3aep«IW3«l«^^3Axl«l^^v^^i«w^ffM»^^ 
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dcnlarly  let  yonr  wishes  be  known  to  yonr  Senators.  The  futnre  life  of  national 
>ank8  as  fixed  and  safe  investments  depends  npon  immediate  action,  as  there  is  an 
noreasing  sentiment  in  favor  of  Government  legal  tender  notes  and  silver  coinage. 

The  present  status  of  the  financial  condition  of  this  country  only 
9hows  how  well  these  and  similar  instructions,  as  will  be  shown,  have 
Deen  carried  out,  but  the  time  has  come  when  there  has  got  to  be  a 
change,  for  as  Mr.  Lincoln  once  said  of  these  men,  <^  You  can  fool  the 
people  some  of  the  time,  you  fool  some  of  the  people  all  the  time,  but 
jrou  can  not  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time." 

There  is  no  telling  how  many  millions  of  dollars  the  above  circular 
bas  robbed  the  people  out  of  during  the  last  twelve  months;  it  is  but 
>  fair  sample  of  the  cause  of  all  former  panics  and  it  is  the  bankers 
more  than  all  other  causes  that  have  made  hard  times  as  far  back  as  I 
san  remember,  which  began  with  the  wild-cat  concerns  that  sprung  up 
ill  oVer  the  country  soon  after  Oen.  Jackson  vetoed  the  charter  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  states. 

To  convey  to  your  minds  how  worthless  was  this  so-called  money,  I 
will  relate  a  circumstance  or  two  that  occurred  to  my  own  knowledge: 
l>ne  day,  as  was  a  common  occurrence,  a  steamboat  landed  to  buy  some 
sordwood,  and  as  was  the  custom,  before  taking  the  wood  on  board,  the 
captain,  standing  on  the  roof  of  the  boat,  askc^  the  man  on  shore  who 
owned  the  wood  if  he  would  take  Illinois  money.  The  reply  was,  '^  Yes, 
but  it  must  be  cord  for  cord,  captain."  The  captain  replied,  "  I  have  not 
got  even  a  quai'ter  of  a  cord  of  money  and  am  out  of  wood,  what  shall 
I  do  f  I  can  go  no  further  and  my  boat  is  full  of  people."  The  wood  man 
replied,  <<-Just  take  all  you  want  and  bring  back  some  whisky,  fioar,  and 
bacon."  So  the  boat  got  the  wood,  and  such  was  the  way  thousands  of 
cords  were  bought  and  paid  for,  and  such  was  the  way  the  trading  boats 
supplied  the  people  along  the  Mississippi  Eiver  with  dry  goods,  taking 
in  exchange  hides,  peltrys,  furs,  beeswax,  tallow,  honey,  and  occasion- 
ally some  cotton,  for  all  along  in  the  twenties  there  was  but  little  of 
that  raised  except  that  which  was  used  at  home,  it  being  the  black 
seed,  long  staple  Sea  Island  cotton,  the  seed  being  extrticted  by  human 
fingers,  and  it  was  not  until  1831  that  the  first  cotton  gin  was  brought 
into  that  section  of  the  country,  which  was  owned  by  H.  P.  Moransey, 
Millikens  Bend,  La.,  when  on  the  Mississippi  side  of  the  river  there 
was  no  gin  at  that  time  for  100  miles  above  Yicksburg.  It  was  not 
until  along  in  the  thirties  did  we  cease  to  hear  the  hum  of  the  spinning 
wheel,  at  which  time  the  steamboats  got  dimes  out  of  the  New  Orleans 
mint,  ten  for  a  dollar,  and  paid  them  out  eight  for  a  dollar  all  along  up 
the  river  for  wood,  and  the  people  were  glad  to  get  them  even  at  that 
rate  in  preference  to  the  wild-cat  issues,  called  money. 

I  will  relate  another  circumstance:  My  mother,  who  lived  in  Eagle 
Bend,  Miss.,  35  miles  above  Vicksburg,  with  $1,000  of  this  money 
started  to  Cincinnati  with  myself,  brother,  and  sister  to  put  us  in  school 
and  when  we  got  to  Louisville,  the  money  she  had  was  discounted  66§ 
cents  on  the  dollar  in  exchange  for  Kentucky  money,  and  when  we  got 
to  Cincinnati  there  was  a  discount  on  that.  This  was  along  late  in  the 
thirties  and  early  in  the  forties.  The  banks  got  up  a  scheme  to  base  the 
circulation  on  State  securities,  precisely  on  the  plan  of  the  present 
national  banking  system,  when  the  Bank  of  Louisiana,  the  Loui^^iana 
State  Bank,  the  Mechanics  and  Traders'  Bank,  the  Canal  Bank,  and 
the  Citizens'  Bank  were  all  chartered.  These  banks  were  all  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  cotton  and  sugar  merchants  of  New  Orle.«^w«.^^>».^ 
were  by  law  only  permitted  to  charge  8  per  cent  pe;t  «A\\i>\sft.^\yc^>\\^  ^'v^^ 
could  get  money  out  of  those  banks  except  tliro\xg\DL  \5[ie^  xaKtv^^oXA^^^^ 
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that  on  mortgages  on  laud  and  negroes,  and  in  that  way  cost  the  peo- 
ple fally  20  per  cent  per  annum  to  run  their  plantations,  and  as  sadi 
was  their  securities  all  became  worthless  at  the  end  of  the  war,  for 
three-fourths  of  the  cultivated  land  iu  Louisiana  was  so  mortgaged  and 
would  not  now  sell  for  an  average  of  $5  an  acre,  caused  mainly  by  the 
twin  evils — the  money  system,  the  tariff  system — and  the  levee  system 
now  carried  on  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  greal 
detriment  of  the  people  of  the  low  lands. 

The  State  of  Missouri  adopted  the  same  system,  and  the  old  Bankd 
Missouri,  like  a  giant  oak  that  weathered  the  storm  of  the  war,  finftlly 
went  under  when  plundered  through  the  management  of  that  rirer 
pirate,  engineering  fraud,  and  finaucial  buccaneer,  James  B.  Eads,  and 
with  the  fall  of  that  bank,  like  the  Life  and  Trust  Gompany,  of  Cinem- 
nati,  iu  1857,  went  out  the  hard  earnings  of  the  toiling  people;  moi 
were  driven  to  insanity;  thousands  of  women  and  children  wtfe  left 
not  only  penniless,  but  homeless.  The  annals  of  crime  otherwise  oom- 
mitted  does  not  afford  a  parallel  case,  as  wm  that  of  the  wreckiDg  d 
the  Bank  of  Missouri,  the  solvency  of  which  was  regarded  as  safeu 
are  the  rocks  permanent  on  which  the  city  of  Ht.  Louis  is  built;  neither 
was  the  failure  of  the  Life  and  Trust  Company  any  fault  (as  charged) 
of  Ludlow,  but  was  the  beginning  of  the  conspiracy  gotten  up  by  the 
bankers  to  rob  the  people  out  of  millions  of  dollars,  as  was  done^ 

Although  the  name  has  been  changed  the  principle  of  the  two  sj^ 
terns  are  the  same,  and  it  costs  as  much  today  to  get  money  out  of  tiie 
national  banks  as  it  did  out  of  that  so-called  free  banking  system; 
besides,  there  is  no  security  for  depositors  in  those  national  banks,  the 
Government  being  responsible  no  further  than  for  the  money  issued. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  Chemical  National  Bank  of  New  York,  whidi 
has  a  capital  chartered  stock  of  only  $300,000  and  a  probable  deposit 
of  $100,000,000,  were  to  get  into  the  hands  of  dishonest  men,  tke 
depositors  would  not  know  it  until  they  were  robbed  of  their  mon^ 
without  recourse,  as  was  the  case  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Memphis,  who 
one  day  deiK)sited  $5,000  in  a  national  bank,  whose  check  the  nextdi^ 
for  $50  was  not  imid  as  the  bank  failed  that  night  when  honest  peopk 
were  sleeping  and  thieves  at  work. 

In  the  same  way  another  one  of  those  Memphis  national  banks  &iled 
for  a  large  amount.  The  depositors  were  informed  that  they  wouM  not 
get  a  dollar.  Among  that  number  was  Gen.  Forrest,  who  got  into  Uhe 
bank  through  the  top  of  the  building.  Armed  with  two  navy  sixes  aod 
a  bowie  knife,  it  was  but  five  minutes  until  they  paid  him  his  money. 

The  above  instances  are  only  illustrative  of  the  whole  pemicioaB 
system. 

These  spurious  concerns  robbed  the  country  out  of  untold  millions 
annually,  until  the  war  came  on  between  the  Confederacy  and  Uie 
U.  S.  Government,  which  gave  the  country  a  national  currerncy  whidi 
it  never  had  before,  and  if  there  ever  was  any  one  thing  worth  more 
than  all  others  that  in  any  way  compensated  for  that  terrible  struggle 
it  was  that  it  gave  the  country  a  national  currency,  called  greenbacks^ 
that  came  direct  to  the  people  from  the  Government,  which  this  mon^ 
power  has  done  all  it  could  to  destroy  ever  since  and  even  before  Uie 
end  of  that  war.  And  being  apprehensive  that  as  the  Government 
bonds  were  paid  off  their  circulation  would  soon  pass  out  of  existence, 
they  are  doing  all  they  can  to  again  force  on  the  country  this  wiidcst 
moueyy  and  will  do  it  unless  the  plan  of  Mr.  Jefferson^  as  indicated  io 
the  accompanying  bill,  \>^  aAo\A^^  \^t  >i\v^T^\&\M5  ^\k\sst  ^%,Y  to  get  ti» 
volume  of  money  the  \»afliueBa  «1  Wife  ^^saxiters  x^fifs:ixfi&« 
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For  were  such  banks  created  by  the  States  ami  inacle  as  solvent  as 
the  wealth  and  credit  of  the  States  could  make  them  for  the  redemption 
of  SHch  money  it  conld  not  be  legal  tender  and  the  banks  would  dis- 
count such  money  the  moment  it  passed  outside  of  the  State  where 
issned,  predsely  as  was  the  case  in  1857,  for  instance^  witti  Louisiana 
money,  which  in  that  State  was  preferred  to  goM  and  eolver  coin,  but  at 
CXucinnati,  Ohio,  the  banks  there  would  only  receive  it  at  3  per  cent 
discount,  and  the  further  from  Louisiana  the  greater  the  discount  on 
that  money,  and  this  was  the  case  with  the  money  of  all  other  States 
equally  as  good. 

Now,  there  was  no  good  reason  lor  this;  it  was  only  so  much  robbery 
by  the  banks,  and  that  is  the  reaeon  why  the  bankers  ure  now  and 
have  been  doing  all  they  could  to  dcHtroy  the  national  or  greenback 
money  and  have  money  issued  by  State  banks  as  before;  and  if  there 
is  a  man  in  Congress  from  any  of  the  States  who  has  an  agricultural 
eonstituMM^  who  favor  such  money  the  State  or  people  that  sent  such 
person  h&pe  should  lose  no  time  in  recidling  such  person,  as  they  have 
a  clear  right  to  do,  and  een<l  in  their  place  men  to  Congress  who  should 
be  pledg^  to  oppose  all  such  money  systems,  for  it  is  the  most  vil- 
lainous scheme  ever  gotten  up  by  unscrupulous  men  to  rob  the  people 
in  the  ftiture  as  they  have  been  robbed  iu  the  past. 

These  &ct8,  to  say  nothing  of  many  more  that  I  will  place  before 
Congress  and  the  country,  most  certainly  show  good  reasons  for  a 
change  as  herein  proposed  iu  the  financial  and  revenue  ^stem  of  this 
Oovemment,  and  when  done  will  forever  settle  the  great  problem  of 
finance  and  revenue;  or,  in  ot^r  words, it  will  be  the  germ  from  which 
will  luring  the  whole  and  true  sdoice  of  all  political  economy. 

DO  AWAT  WITH  BOUNTIES  AND  BUILD  VP  OUR    OOMMBBOE. 

Third.  This  biH  will  put  an  end  to  all  subsidies  and  bounties  on  ships 
and  seamen  which  are  created  under  t&e  pretense  of  building  up  our 
merchant  marine,  but  in  reality  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  benefit 
the  few  capitalists  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and  so  long  as  such 
Iiolicy  is  continued  our  shipping  interesis  will  grow  less  in  the  future 
as  t^ey  have  in  the  past  under  the  infiuence  of  such  quack  nostrums. 

It  will,  on  the  oth^  hand,  bniM  up  our  merchant  marine  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  great  maritime  nation,  for  with  cheap  living,  cheap 
iron  and  steel  and  other  shipbuilding  materials,  and  money  at  2  per 
cent  per  annum  we  can  d^  all  comj^etition  in  shipbuilding  and  all 
manner  of  manufactures,  and  develop  a^HPOsperity  throughout  the  whole 
country  heretofore  unknown.  Then  our  shix>s  can  and  will  successfully 
carry  our  then  vast  and  varied  manufacturing  fabrics  into  every 
market  in  the  world,  which  will  keep  tSie  tra^  Glances  in  our'  fovor. 
Then  the  gold  will  flow  into  this  country  and  not  out,  as  now;  so,  if  those 
people  who  appear  to  be  so  miuch  frightened  about  the  gold  leaving 
this  country  wHH  pass  the  ikbove  bifl  there  will  be  no  more  cause  for 
such  fear. 

It  will  put  an  end  to  all  tonsts  and  gambling  in  fhtures  on  the  entire 
agricultural  products  of  this  wh(^  country;  it  will  regulate  the  rail- 
road rates  on  freight  and  passengers  and  cheapen  all  manner  of  trans- 
portation fully  75  pereent  below  present  rates. 

These  are  some  of  the  F0forms  needed  by  the  toiling  people  of  the 
whole  country,  and  should  be  enacted  into  a  law  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress,  by  both  the  Sepubli(»Uia  VkUdL  ^«ai^yst«^  x^^^  Vs^ 
fkmgwBm  jjcjfimmatingiike  agrieultuval  BlMteA^fit  \iki%\5'Bads^^  XyoX,^^^'^^ 
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these  men  fail  to  do  this,  a  national  party  should  be  formed  and  thor 
oughlv  organized  so  as  to  carry  the  next  Gongressionial  States  aod 
Presidential  election,  with  the  accompanying  bill  as  its  platform,  and 
when  Ailly  carried  out  as  aboye  stated  will  not  only  ^ive  immediate 
relief  to  the  whole  country,  but  will,  without  an  apparent  effort^  pre- 
vent in  future  the  creation  of  those  mountain  peaks  of  conoentrated 
wealth  and  at  the  same  time  fill  up  the  present  great  valley«  of  indi- 
vidual x>overty,  elevating  the  human  race  and  arrive  at  the  zenith  of 
perfection  in  the  great  problem  of  civil  government  for  all  time  to  come, 
as  it  will  make  this  Government  as  much  better  than  it  is  at  present  as 
women  are  better  than  men,  which  is  fully  90  per  cent;  and  why  should 
not  this  be  so,  for  the  great  and  leading  grievances  against  the  motha' 
country,  as  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  that 
of  taxation  without  representation,  that  mainly  brought  on  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  which,  after  eight  years'  struggle,  resulted  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  thirteen  separate  and  sovereign  States,  so  far  as  the 
men  were  concerned,  but  as  for  the  women  they  were  left  out,  and  are 
to  day  taxed  without  representation,  which  was  then  and  is  now  aD 
wrong  and  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization,  for  the  women  in  that  great 
struggle  did  even  more  than 'their  part,  and  should  then  and  now  ha?e 
the  same  rights  before  the  law  that  was  then  acquired  by  their  joint 
efforts  and  only  secured  to  and  then  and  now  only  enjoyed  by  men. 

Then  this  Government  will  command  the  respect  of  the  whole  ciTil- 
ized  world,  as  did  the  little  Republic  of  Sa^  Marino  with  its  standing 
army  of  one  man  command  the  admiration  of  thegpreat  Napoleon,  who 
lifted  his  hat  to  the  solitary  soldier  on  guard,  bowed,  and  presented  his 
Oovernment  with  a  cannon  after  he  had  scaled  the  snow-clad  Alps  and 
was  marcliing  on  to  the  victorious  fields  of  Areola,  Lodi,  and  Marengo 
in  defense  of  Italian  liberty. 

Then  we  will  have  no  more  use  for  armies  or  ships  of  war,  and  not 
more  than  one  cannon^  and  that  should  be  the  size  of  the  duelling  pistol 
of  Gambetta,  as  described  by  Mark  Twain.' 

Then  we  will  have  tin  «  ';o  not  only  refleet  on  the  foUies  of  the  past— 
why  should  people  have  wars — but  peerinto  the  hidden  vista  of  the  dis- 
tant future  through  the  mighty  lens  of  thought  to  conteinplate  and 
master  the  great  problem  of  how  to  elevate  and  benefit  the  human  race. 

It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  ever  arrive  at  that  degree  of  per- 
fection in  human  government  which  can  fill  the  requirements  of  Omnipo- 
tence, and  when  done,  then  that  great  Spirit  of  purity,  of  wisdom,  and 
all- wise  power  will  be  seen  through  the  then  clear  blue  skies  coniin.^to 
and,  as  foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  will  dwell  on  this  then  pur i tied 
earth ;  then  there  will  be  no  more  wars,  peace  will  reign  foreverniore, 
and  as  so  many  harbingers  of  a  brighter  civilization  the  plumed  birds 
of  paradise  will  come  and  sing  as  never  did  voice  give  forth  sounds 
before;  their  sweet  cadences  like  zephyrs  will  be  watted  on  the  sOent 
midnight  air  and  be  heard  all  over  the  world  by  every  human  being 
with  a  charm  that  will  quiet  your  sleep  as  does  the  laUaby  of  falling 
waters. 

It  will  be  the  acme  of  human  happiness,  for  men  will  wake  from  their 
ignorance  and  prejudice  that  has  led  them  to  the  folly  of  war  and  greet 
each  other  with  the  great  law  of  conmiercial  and  political  freedom  in 
the  one  hand  and  the  olive  branch  of  peace  in  the  other;  then  women 
and  children  will  weep  for  joy.  It  will  be  an  ei>och  long  looked  for,  the 
dawn  of  a  pure  civilization,  for  the  millennium  will  have  come. 

Now  all  this  is  not  going  to  come  to  us  as  did  the  manna  faU  torn 
the  heavens  that  fed  the  children  of  Israel,  but  to  bring  it  about  we 
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have  much  to  do  as  will  be  shown,  and  to  do  that,  we  must  have  plenty 
of  money,  and  it  is  to  the  money  problem  that  I  will  first  eall  your 
attention. 

From  reliable  data  we  learn  that  the  amount  of  gold  coin  in  the 
world  is  (3,700,000,000  and  of  silver  coin  there  is  (4,000,000,000,  or  in 
round  numbers  $8,000,000,000,  and  not  more  than  (2,000,000,000  of 
that  in  circulation;  also  that  the  indebtedness  of  governments  is 
(28,000,000,000,  whilst  that  of  other  debts  is  (122,000,000,000,  or  in  all 
(150,0(K),000,0()0.  We  are  also  informed  that  the  present  foreign  com- 
merce of  this  country  is  (1,100,000,000,  while  that  of  the  interior  com- 
merce is  over  (18,000,000,000  per  annum,  and  that  the  gold  iu  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  does  not  exceed  (100,000,000  and  that 
the  surplus  of  silver  about  (400,000,000,  andnearly  all  that  has  to  remain 
there  to  redeem  silver  certificates. 

All  this  shows  that  the  business  of  this  country  must  have  some 
other  basis  besides  that  of  gold  and  silver  for  a  sound  and  reliable 
paper  currency  of  sufficient  volume  for  a  healthful  condition  of  our 
financial  transactions  in  our  foreign  and  international  commerce. 

This  the  present  national  banking  system  does  not  do,  for  by  refer- 
ence to  pages  256  to  276  of  volume  1  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  for  the  year  of  1891  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
national  bank  from  1863,  when  there  were  only  66,  to  1891,  when  there 
were  3,160,  with  a  capital  never  exceeding  (700,000,000.  after  paying 
(900,000,000  for  expenses,  had  an  undivided  net  profit  of  (7,300,000,000. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  these  national  banks  in  thirty  years  have 
absorbed  over  (8,000.000,000  of  the  hard  earnings  of  the  people  in 
expenses  and  profits,  or  nearly  one- third  of  the  taxable  wealth  of  the 
whole  country,  it  being  in  round  numbers  about  (24,000,000,000,  when 
there  is  37,000,000,000  not  taxed  at  all,  and  while  this  has  been  done, 
which  the  statistics  show,  there  is  now  31,000  millionaires  and  4,000,000 
of  tramps,  or  more  properly  speaking,  men  walking  over  the  country 
seeking  employment,  when  before  this  period  of  finance  there  was  but  1 
millionaire  and  no  record  of  such  person  as  a  tramp. 

As  corroborative  of  this  the  last  official  report  shows  that  last  year 
the  national  banks  of  this  country  had  a  net  profit  of  72  per  cent  on 
the  amount  of  their  invested  capital. 

The  trouble  caused  by  that  ruinous  banking  system  does  not  stop 
there,  for  since  that  time  the  individual  debts  of  farmers  have  increased 
to  over  (300,000,000  in  such  States  as  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  proportionately  as  great  in  aU  the  other  Northwestern  and  South- 
em  agricultural  States,  when  the  last  official  reports  show  that  the 
amount  on  farm  mortgages  now  amount  to  (6,000,000,000. 

Kow  all  this  shows  that  the  present  money  system  of  this  country  is 
radically  wrong,  and  that  we  must  have  some  other  system,  and  that 
system  must  have  some  other  basis  of  circulation,  and  that  as  good  as 
and  in  addition  to  that  of  gold  and  silver^  and  as  all  private  invest- 
ments are  regarded  safest  in  real  estate,  then  why  should  not  the 
Government  be  equally  as  safe  and  come  to  the  relief  of  the  people 
direct  with  the  loan  of  its  real  estate  full  legal  tender  certificate  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  cent  per  annum,  paid  semiannually  in  advance,  when 
secured  as  provided  for  in  section  1  of  the  bill  now  before  you. 

When  that  bill  may  be  enacted  into  a  law  it  will  soon  not  only  relieve 
the  owners  of  aU  real  estate  of  their  great  indebtedness  on  the  principal, 
but  will  save  to  them  fully  (600,000,000  a  year  in  interest,  estimating 
that  their  mortgaged  indebtedness  is  $15,000,000,000  on  an  average  of  6 
per  cent  interest  per  annum  eciual  (900,000,000,  while  the  (300,000,000 


feShe  i>eop1e  would  oontimie  to  pay  in  interest  at  2  per  cent  per  ammm 
on  t&e  same  amount  would  save  fhlly  ten  times  that  amoant  of  monej, 
for,  as  provided  in  section  4  of  the  bill,  it  wonldbe  the  means  of  doing 
away  with  the  whole  tariff  system,  which  now  eosts  each  person  foilj 
$50  more  to  live  in  this  coanl^y  esich  year  than  woald  it  cost  them  & 
we  not  have  fuiy  tariff  or  a  sura  eqnal  to  $3,200,000,000  annually. 

In  this  way  by  loans  and  insurance  as  provided  for  in  the  bfll  wiH 
within  two  years'  time  we  may  safely  rely  on  fhHy  $800,000,000  a  yew 
tbr  the  national  revenues,  and  shoald  more  be  required,  that  can  be 
done  by  a  graduated  income  tax  on  all  assessments  and  inoomes  d 
not  over  one  mill  on  the  dollar;  but  even  that  would  not  be  necessary, 
for  by  the  above  system  of  loans  for  revenues  and  the  reduction  of 
Oovernment  expenses  thait  will  naturally  follow  the  reforms  that  thif 
bill  will  soon  bring  about,  the  expense  of  the  Government  will  not  bf 
half  what  it  now  is,  and  shows  that  while  tihis  will  be  thecheapestsystem 
fbr  revenues  ever  inaugurated  by  this  or  miy  other  Government  it  wiB 
produce  more  than  double  the  revenues  that  will  be  required  withoit 
one  dollar  tax  on  the  peoj^e  as  now  coUected. 

This  will  also  put  into  circulatioa  all  the  money  that  is  now  drawing 
over  2  per  cent  interest  per  annum  by  building  up  and  developing 
thousands  of  new  and  pn^table  enterprises  all  over  the  oonntry  iMnr 
not  thought  of,  and  ta'ansferming,  as  it  were,  thousands  of  bond-cJippinf 
drones  into  working  bees. 

It  will  also  give  prafital)le  emplc^^ment  to  hundreds,  thonsi^nds,  ani 
millions  now  unem^oyed.  Then  such  things  as  strikes  in  the  coat  and 
other  mines  and  manufacturing  establishments,  and  alen^  the  Ihim 
of  the  great  railways  throughout  the  country,  will  never  again  be  heard 
of,  for  all  will  have  a  plenty  to  do,  and  at  better  wages  and  less  expense 
to  live  than  ever  before. 

It  will  be  the  means  of  hundreds,  thousands,  and  millions  of  peopk 
having  homes  that  they  never  can  have  under  the  present  money  ^sten 
of  this  Government.  It  will  not  only  free  this  hut  all  other  govemmentB 
and  people  that  may  adopt  this  plan  from  the  slavery  of  the  inteieBt 
bearing  money  power  thai  makes  and  earries  on  war  to  suit  its  own 
selfish  demands.  It  has  «dethroBed  kings,  emperors,  monaix^hs,  and  lu0 
destroyed  empires,  and  to-day  has  the  rulers  of  Europe  at  its  ooounand; 
while  in  this  country  it  has  mined  and  sapped  the  indhistsies  of  this 
people  until  the  majority  of  the  wealth  of  62,500^000  of  its  populatioii 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  31,000  persons,  and  if  not  8topx)ed  wifl 
overthrow  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  destroy  this  Govemmeat 

It  has  no  soul;  it  is  a  devil  on  earth  unchained;  and,  as  Mr.  Sewaid 
once  said  of  African  slavery, 

Delenda  eat  Carthago,  it  mast  be  destroyed ;  ftiid  if  the  oompact  of  the  Constitution 
stands  in  the  way  tear  It  to  pieces;  thnt  there  is  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitatioa. 

So  I  say  of  this  money  power,  it  must  be  destroyed.  But,  unlike  Mr. 
Seward,  who  was  the  great  leader  of  his  party,  I  would  destroy  the 
money  power  in  order  to  save  the  Constitution  as  the  highest  law  of 
the  land,  and  has  always  been  so  recognized  by  the  Southern  people,  u 
I  shall  prove.  But  as  for  the  money  power,  the  best  way  for  its  destmo- 
tion  is  in  the  plan  that  I  now  place  before  yoa,  and  that  to  be  done  under 
and  in  conformity  with  the  GoDStitution,  which  alone  can  preserve  tiie 
liberties  of  the  people  of  this  couDtry. 

'So  doubt  but  great  objections  will  be  made  to  the  proposed  plan 
through  the  bill  now  before  yon  becoming  a  law,  and  in  x>olitical  war- 
Are  it  will  be  regarded  in  \»\me^  \a  e^mv^  ^^  >()ev^  ^gt^*^  \^%.ttle  of  Anna- 
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geddcm,  not,  however,  as  written  by  Baldwin  in  his  book,  ^^Armageddon 
in  the  United  States  in  Prophecy.'^  But  it  will  be  regarded  as  the  great 
e0»flict«f  human  freedom  as  against  the  money  oligarchy  of  the  uni- 
verse, for  all  forms  of  civilized  governments  are  right  in  the  main  and 
not  oppressive  when  freed  from  the  control  of  this  monstrous  money 
power,  that  like  a  great  anaconda  is  seeking  to  enslave  the  people  of 
this  country  a«  it  has  en«laved  the  pea|>]e  of  the  Old  World;  and  as  an 
evidence  of  this  I  refer  yon  to  the  following  circulars,  and  the  great 
distress  now  only  shows  how  thoi*oughly  those  instructions  have  been 
oanied  out  in  this  country  within  the  last  thirty  years.         t 

lEKGUSH  AND  AMERICAN  BANKERS'  CONSPIRACY. 

[HAziard  Bnglish  teiikiDg  circolar.] 

SlaTwry  is  likely  to  1>«  abolialied  by  the  war  power  and  chattel  slavery  be  destroyed. 

This,  I  Mid  my  European  friends  are  in  favor  of.  for  slavery  is  but  the  owning  of 
labor,  and  carries  with  it  the  care  for  the  laborer,  while  the  European  plan,  led  on 
by  England,  is  for  capital  to  control  labor,  by  controlling  wages. 

This  can  be  done  by  controlling  the  volnrae  of  money. 

Tbe -great  debt  tiiot  •capitalists  will  see  to  it  is  made  ont  of  this  war  must  be  used 
as  a  measure  to  control  the  volume  of  money 

To  accomplish  this,  the  bonds  must  be  used  as  a  banking  basis. 

We  are  now  waiting  to  get  the  Seeretary of  the  Treasury  to  make  this  recom- 
meudntion  to  Congress. 

It  wiU  not  do  to  allow  the  greenback,  as  it  is  called,  to  ciroulate  as  money  any 
leugtti  of  time,  for  we  can  not  control  them. 

But  we  can  eontrol  the  bonds,  and,  through  them,  the  bank  issue. 

[The  Buell  bank  circular.] 

Dkar  Sir:  It  is  advisable  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  sustain  such  daUy  and  prom- 
inent weekly  newspapers,  especially  the  agricultural  and  religious  press,  as  tqill  oppose 
the  issuing  of  greenback  paper  money,  and  that  you — a  banker — also  withiiold  patron- 
age or  favors  from  aH  applicants  who  are  not  wiUing  to  cyppose  the  Government 
issue  of  paper  money. 

Let  l^e  Government  issue  the  metal  money  and  the  banks  issue  the  paper  money 
of  the  country,  for  then  we  can  better  protect  each  other. 

To  repeal  the  law  creating  national-bank  notes,  or  to  restore  to  circulation  the 
Government  issue  of  paper  money,  will  be  to  provide  the  people  with  plenty  of 
money,  and  that  will,  therefore,  seriously  affect  your  individual  profits  as  bankers 
and  lenders. 

See  your  member  of  Congress  at  onoe  and  engage  him  to  support  our  interest,  that  we 
may  control  legislation. 

These  circulars  were  issued  about  the  years  of  1863  and  1875  and  have 
had  much  to  do  in  inaugurating  the  present  money  system  in  this 
country,  and  the  agents  of  these  national  banks  will  now  tell  us  tliat 
this  bill  is  paternalism.  Well  suppose  it  is,  to  some  extent;  but  not  the 
ninetieth  part  of  the  patemahsm  tiiat  we  now  have  and  have  had  ever 
siDce  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

T!)e  national  banking  law,  placing  the  whole  volume  of  the  money  in 
the  hands  of  and  under  the  control  of  these  banks,  to  contract  it  to 
suit  their  own  selfish  purposes,  is  one  kind  of  x>aternalism,  and  the 
loaning  of  that  money  to  the  banks  at  1  per  cent  per  annum  is  another 
kiud  of  paternalism,  especially  as  they  reloan,  through  their  ageiudes, 
tbis  money  to  tlie  people  at  high  rates  of  interest. 

We  also  have  a  whisky  paternalism — the  Goverument  storing  whisky 
Iree  of  charge,  whilst  it  decreases  in  volume  and  improves  by  age,  all 
for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  or  speculator. 

The  protective  tariff  is  another  and  even  worse  kind  of  paternalism 
which  never  was  intended  to  benefit  anyone  except  the  manufiU'turcis; 
a  tariff  such  as  we  now  have  that  compels  the  people  of  this  country  to 
pay  $1  for  an  ax  when  the  mate  to  that  ax  i^  %bTv\>  \a  ^i:^^^  ^^*^  ^^X.  ^ 
praM  in  Norway  ior  40  eents*    It  ooiii;pels  oui  {aaim«t«^  \»  ^^^  V^  "^^^ 
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a  plow,  when  the  mate  to  that  plow  is  sent  to  and  sold  at  a  profit  in 
Mexico  for  f  7. 

It  compels  the  country  merchant  to  pay  fully  30  per  cent  more  fiora 
bill  of  goods  than  would  the  dnplicates  of  snch  goodB  cost  if  porchaaed 
for  and  shipped  to  a  foreign  market. 

As  for  revenue,  the  amount  collected  a  few  years  SLgo  on  imported 
blankets,  which  were  protected  100  per  cent,  was  $1,280,  when  the  fifteen 
or  twenty  manufacturers  of  blankets  in  this  country  that  year  sold  follj 
10,(K)0,000  blankets.  So,  under  that  system  of  paternalism,  which  is 
nearly  asfold  as  the  Government,  to  get  (1,280  revenue  the  people  paid 
those  blanket  manufacturers  fiilly  $10,000,000  in  one  year,  and  these 
are  but  mere  sam(fles  of  thousands  of  other  articles  that  are  protected 
in  the  same  way  which  cost  the  x>eople  fiilly  $3,200,000,000  a  year,  not 
one  cent  of  which  they  should  pay  nor  will  pay  if  the  plan  pro- 
I>osed  in  the  accompanying  bill  be  adopted  by  the  Oovemmentto  raise 
the  revenues  to  pay  its  expenses. 

As  for  the  workingman  the  following  report  shows  how  he  bar^ 
makes  a  living  and  often  not  that,  while  the  profits  under  the  protected 
system  go  to  the  manufacturer. 

WHEBB  THE  WAGES  OO. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Connecticut  labor  bureau  for  1890  the 
.  90,850  workmen  of  that  State  produced  goods  to  the  value  of  $160,000,000, 
or  an  average  of  $1,760  for  each  one.  In  return  for  their  labor  and  skill 
they  receivi'id  on  an  average  in  wages  $430  each,  or  'barely  one-fourth 
of  the  value  of  their  production,  when  by  the  plan  prox>o8€Hi  in  the 
accompanying  bill  of  protecting  the  laborer  and  not  the  capitalist  the 
man  that  now  only  gets  $430  for  a  year's  work  would  get  folly  $1,400  a 
year  and  perhaps  more. 

Paternalism  showed  its  head  and  was  recognized  in  another  way. 
With  the  formation  of  the  Government,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, by  reference  to  that  document,  where  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  African  slave  trade  were  protected  in  that  horrid  traffic  until  after 
1808,  and  for  fear  that  some  good  and  otherwise  pious  people  may  have 
some  doubts  on  this  statement  I  will  here  quote  the  precise  words  of 
the  Constitution  on  that  question,  which  are  as  follows: 

The  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution  provides — 

That  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  1808  shall  in  any  manner  affioet 
the  first  and  fonrth  clanses  of  the  ninth  section,  which  reads  as  follows : 

The  migration  or  importation  of  snch  persons  as  an^  of  the  States  now  existing 
shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  prior  to  1808,  but  a  tax  oir  dntj 
may  be  imposed  on  such  importation  of  not  exceeding  $10  for  each  person. 

Now,  such  is  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  and  this  was  a  oom- 
proniise,  for  the  States  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  that  bad 
tame  negroes  for  sale,  wanted  to  stop  the  slave  trade,  bat  wt^re  oppi>8ed 
by  tlie  New  England  States,  that  were  importing  wild  Afncans  for  sale 
which  they  had  kidnaped  in  Africa,  and  were  aided  by  North  nnd 
Sonth  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who  wanted  cheap  negroes,  no  matter 
whether  wild  or  tame.  All  this  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  jonmal 
of  proceedings  of  that  convention  which  framed  the  present  Constita- 
tion  of  the  United  States  in  1787. 

When  that  feature  of  i>aternalism  was  ended  in  1808  by  passing  the 
law  prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade,  it  soon  showed  itself  in  one 
other  and  more  hurtful  form,  under  another  name  called  that  of  protec- 
tion to  infant  mauf actutes,  t\iQA)  ^ooxl  \ao>l  >[N\^  \\^«^^  Q>t  tb^  slave  trade, 
and  had  much  to  do  in  biiiigviig  on  \^afe\a»\»^^T  -^inXh^^T^AX.^T^^MSkV 
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1812;  for  it  baa  been  asserted  on  good  antbority  tbat  tbese  same  people, 
in  order  to  bring  on  tbat  war,  bired  Englisb  sailors  to  desert  and  tben 
notified  tbe  Englisb  cruisers  wbere  tbese  men  were  employed,  wbicb 
caused  tbe  searching  of  American  vessels,  and  tbat  did  bring  on  tbe  war 
of  1812,  tbe  result  of  wbicb  was  tbe  raising  of  tbe  tariff.  So  tbose  i>eople 
wbo  bad  made  tbeir  start  by  tbe  African  slave  trade  made  vast  fortunes 
out  of  tbe  war,  tbougb  tbe  tariff  increased  and  was  caused  by  tbat 
war;  and  so  it  went  on,  and  in  1816  out  of  the  manufactured  animosity 
to  England  was  increased,  and  so  it  went  on  until  1828,  when  South 
Carolina  resisted  tbe  collection  of  tbe  revenues  by  her  acts  of  nullifica- 
tion, which,  like  the  Hartford  Convention  resolutions  of  1814,  and  the 
X>ersonal-liberty  bills  in  1850,  passed  by  many,  if  not  all,  the  Northern 
States,  that  set  at  defiance  the  fugitive-slave  law,  all  of  which  was 
wrong  and  unjustifiable,  for  no  State  has  the  right  to  set  at  defiance 
one  law  of  the  Government  whilst  it  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  the  ben- 
efit of  other  laws  of  the  Government. 

But  tbat  trouble  was  bridged  over  by  Mr.  Clay's  tariff  compromise 
(so  called),  which  merely  graduated  the  tariff  down  for  ten  years,  or 
until  1842.  Tben,  under  tbe  plea  of  a  war  measure,  those  same  people 
ag{iin  found  cause  to,  and  did,  raise  the  tariff  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
Mexico,  which  they  bad  much  to  do  in  bringing  about,  and  so  tbe 
thing  went  on  until  1860,  they  reaping  fortunes  all  tbe  time. 

Then  the  war  came  on  between  tbe  States,  and  tbe  tariff  was  tbe 
ax,  whilst  tbe  negro  question  was  but  the  handle  tbat  brought  tbat  war 
on  and  caused  tbe  secession  of  tbe  Southern  States,  which  was  the 
only  honorable  remedy  left,  as  I  shall  prove,  for  not  only,  as  Daniel 
Webster  said  to  tbe  Boston  mob  in  the  Bums  case  tbat  were  defying 
the  fugitive-slave  law,  '<  A  contract  broken  on  one  side  is  broken  on  aU 
sides,"  but  Mr.  Madison  said : 

A  breach  of  the  fuudamental  prmciples  of  the  contract  by  a  part  of  the  society 
would  certainly  absolye  the  other  from  the  obligation  to  it.  u  the  breach  of  any 
article  bv  any  of  the  parties  does  not  set  the  ouiers  at  liberty,  it  in  becaase  it  is 
implied  m  the  compact  itself,  and  particularly  by  the  law  of  it,  which  gives  an 
indefinite  authority  to  the  majority  to  bind  the  whole  in  aU  cases.  (See  Journal 
proceedings  in  Federal  conventron  that  framed  the  Constitution,  p.  206.) 

And  as  there  was  no  such  authority  granted,  even  by  implication,  ad^ 
may  be  seen  by  tbe  original  Articles  of  Gonfeaeration,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Constitution  itself,  what  was  saia  by  the  men  who 
framed  the  Constitution,  and  by  all  the  States  in  ratifying  the  Con- 
stitution, it  was  a  reserved  right,  which  can  not  be  truthfully  denied, 
as  I  shall  prove.  And  no  one  regretted  the  necessity  for  such  course 
on  the  part  of  tbe  Southern  people  more  tb^n  did  Mr.  Davis,  for  be 
was  the  last  one  to  leave  tbe  Senate  and  only  did  so  in  obedience  to 
the  instruction  from  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  when  he  did  leave 
it  was  with  emotions  similar  to  those  that  filled  the  great  heart  of 
Napoleon  when  he  left  the  tower  of  tbe  flaming  ^^  Kremlin,"  where  he 
stood  and  witnessed  the  burning  of  Moscow,  which  he  afterwards 
described  as  an  ''ocean  of  flames,"  for  Mr.  Davis's  devotion  to  the 
Union,  under  and  with  the  Constitution,  amounted  almost  to  idolatry. 
I  know  this  to  be  true,  and  as  Mr.  Lincoln  was  honest  and  unsnspectr 
ing,  so  was  Mr.  Davis  true  to  his  convictions  of  what  was  right.  That 
this  was  so,  and  to  correct  many  popular  errors,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
beginning  and  learn  when  and  how  the  colonies  were  formed,  and  by 
whom;  tben  you  will  see  why  it  was  that  King  George  of  England 
acknowledged  the  thirteen  original  colonies  aa  ^  is^\i^  VsA^s^^s^^^^ 
Bovereign  States  aiitor  the  war  of  t^e  BevolutiLOiu 
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The  Plymouth  Oolony  was  formed  and  organised  sepsurate  and  di» 
tinct  from  all  others  November  11, 1620,  under  King  James,  by  wlioi&t 
patent  or  charter  was  graBted  to  William  Bradford  and  asseeiates. 

The  Massachusetts  charter  was  iin^anted  separate  and  distinct  from  all 
others  March,  162S,  by  King  Gbarles 

The  New  Hampshire  charter  was  in  the  same  way  granted  to  Gt^ 
John  Mason  in  November,  1629. 

New  Jersey  was  a  part  of  the  territory  of  New  York,  but  in  16f»i,  l^ 
the  Duke  of  York  was  granted  a  separate  charter  to  JjovA  Berkely  and 
to  Sir  George  Carteret. 

Pennsylvania,  under  William  Penn,  was  granted  a  charter,  1661,  by 
King  Cliarles  XL 

Delaware,  in  1703,  was  formed  from  a  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

North  Carolina  was  granted  a  charter  in  March,  166^ 

South  Carolina  was  granted  a  charts  in  April,  1^63,  by  King  Ohaita 
the  Second. 

Maine:  For  this  colony  a  charter  was  granted  m  1639  to  FerdinaDd 
Garges. 

Conneticut:  For  this  colony  a  charter  was  granted  in  1638. 

Rhode  Island :  For  this  colony  a  charter  was  granted  to  Roger  Wil- 
liams in  1643  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  in  1663  from  Gbarles  tha 
Second. 

Maryland:  For  this  colony  a  charter  was  granted  Jime^  26^  1660,  to 
Lord  Baltimore  and  others. 

New  York:  A  charter  for  this  cdiony  was  granted  by  King  Oharlei 
the  Second  to  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1664. 

Georgia:  For  this  colony  a  charter  was  granted  in  1732  l^  Einf 
George  the  Second  to  Oglethorpe  and  others. 

Virginia  was  granted  a  charter  in  1652  by  King  Oharles  the  Second. 

Such  was  the  tbrmation  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  each  separate  and 
apart  from  each  other. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  a  very  distinguished  jnrist  who 


The  colouies  had  a  oommon  oriffiu  and  owed  a  oomiiion  aHagianoe,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  each  were  hrltinh  isubjecta.  They  had  no  direct  politioal  eounection  witk 
each  other.  Each  was  independent  of  each  other.  Each  was  indepeii«1ent  of  all 
otheni.  Each  in  a  limited  mnae  were  sovereign  within  its  own  t«rrubwy.  {See 
Story  on  the  Constitution,  Book  1,  pp.  124  and  125,  4th  edition.) 

This  is  all  true,  for  although  the  colonies  were  independent  of  emUt 
other,  they  were  not  oorapfetely  sovereign,  for  they  were  8«ibjeet  to 
the  British  Grown,  the  sovereign  head,  and  it  wae  to  evertbrow  tint 
sovei'eign  head  that  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  fought  and  woa, 
which  resulted  in  the  sepai*ate  and  independent  soreretgiity  of  eadi 
State,  not  only  of  the  mother  country,  but  of  each  other,  and  was  ss 
acknowledged  by  King  George  in  1783. 

It  was  not  only  on  that  principle  of  separate  and  independent  sov- 
ereignty that  the  articles  of  confederation  wwe  formed  mid^  whidi 
the  separate  States  gained  their  independence,  which  aaid* — 

That  no  powers  conld  be  used  by  the  Government  (although  in  war)  except  thofs 
that  were  expressly  delegated,  bnt  in  firaming  and  adopting  the  Cotrsttttition  the; 
went  further  and  said,  that  wfaensoerrer  tke  powecB  herein  granted  were  neeil  to 
their  ixijary  or  oppression  they  were  to  be  resDKied  by  tb«  j^ogdib  of  the  aevenl 

States. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  supreme  authority  or  sovereignty  passed 
from  the  British  Crown  to  the  people,  to  be  exereised  by  them  through 
t&eir  separate  and  i^e^nA^iit  «oN«t^\\^^\».\«&  N^N^Ttsn^x^tft. 

Therefore  the  soverwgttfcry  Va  laai«st«aL\,^^iXl«^^Bl  ^^\f^Ks\$^siK^t^£alk 
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the  powers  of  the  Federal  head  or  Government  are  not  Bovereigi*,  but 
merely  derivatory,  being  delegated  by  the  people  through  tlHwr  sepa- 
rate States.  Goyeraments  for  certain  specified  puriK>8es  and  bo  other, 
though  a  social  compact  called  the  Constitution,  and  when  violated 
absolves  the  aggrieved  parties  in  States  ttom  the  compact,  and  such 
States  have  a  clear  right  to  form  such  new  government  as  may  totiiem 
be  most  conducive  to  their  happiness  and  welfare. 

Such  was  the  language  of  tlio  Declaration  of  Independenceb  Such 
was  the  language  of  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation.  Suek  was  the 
cttuse  for  which  the  battles  of  the  Revolution  were  fought  and  wor. 
Such  was  the  language  of  the  men  who  framed  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tiou.  Such  was  the  language  of  the  separate  and  independent  sovereigu 
States  in  ratifying  that  Constitution,  and  such  are  the  express  word» 
of  thatConstitution,  and  it  is  but  proi)er  that  the  people  should  so  know 
and  understand  this  and  act  accordingly,  as  the  only  way  to*  preserve 
yonr  liberties  from  the  encroachments  of  the  protected  oligarchical 
money  power. 

In  this  connection  it  is  but  proper  to  examine  into  the  power  of 
Senators  and  Kepresentatives — or,  more  properly  speakiirg,  the  ambaa- 
sadors — sent  by  the  separate  and  independent  sovereign  States  to  a 
Federal  Congress,  and  when  there  and  so  assembled  are  subject  to  no 
other  control  whatsoever  than  the  State  that  sent  them,  a&<l  their 
credentials  or  authority  can  be  recalled  or  revoked  at  any  time  by  the^ 
State  that  sent  them  to  such  Congress — ^the  ouly  power  that  can  right- 
fhlly  exercise  any  control  whatever  over  such  agents  while  in  Congress. 

Neither  is  there  any  power  in  Congress  to  dictate  to  or  interne 
with  such  elections  fhrther  than  advising;  for  instance,  Congress  can 
suggest  that  the  several  States  hold  their  elections  on  the  same  day  to 
elect  a  President  and  Yice-Presid^ity  and  that  they  be  elected  by  the 
popular  vote  of  the  people  of  the  several  States. 

THS  OAUSB  OW  BBJ^ASUTUOX. 

It  is  a  well  known  fefCt  that  the  many  oppressive  acts  of  BDgbmd, 
the  mother  country,  forced  her  children,  as  it  werey  in  the  ec4onies  ta 
unite,  and  in  the  first  place  to  make  a  declaration  setting  forth  their 
grievances,  which  was  done  on  the  4th  day  oi  July,  177G,  the  first  seo* 
ion  of  which  was  as  tbllows: 

Thht  when  any  form  of  goveroment  foils  of  those  ends  {Ut%,  Hber^,  and  the  pmr- 
Buit  of  happiness),  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolisb  it  and  institotia 
anew  ffOYemment,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles  and  orKani^ins  its  powers 
on  such  form  as  to  them  should  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  saroty  andhappiness. 

The  many  acts  of  nullification  of  the  fagitiive  slave  law  and  the 
personal  liberty  bills  passed  by  many  if  not  M  of  the  Northern  Statea^ 

The  remarkable  declaration  of  Mr.  Seward  above  quoted  the  sympa- 
thy shown  for  John  Brown  and  his  comrades  that  invaded  a  sister 
State  and  murdered  some  of  its  citizens  for  no  other  reason  than  they 
were  the  owners  of  slaves  whose  ancestors  had  been  imported  by  the 
forefathers  of  those  very  people  who  committed  this  crime  against  the 
I>eace  of  the  whole  country,  and  many  more  such  acts  on  the  part  of 
the  Northern  people  cansed  the  people  of  the  South  to  do  preeisely 
what  I  have  jufit  quoted  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
was  done  by  the  men  who  fought  through  the  war  of  the  Kevolution, 
whiich  resultedln  eatablishing  the  independence  of  the  se^acat^  «(c\^^^- 
mgR  States  which  afterwards  filmed  this  Qov«CBm^iLt>ik£Q^^^^'E>^^^sQL 
compact,  called  the  Constitution  on  the  pimciplb  oi  «e^«si^\A v^Ns^^^ 
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pendent  State  sovereignty.  Gen.  Washington  was  at  the  head  of  tiiii 
convention  that  framed  the  Constitution. 

ISow  snch  is  only  a  part  of  the  justification  of  the  Southern  people^ 
and  impartial  history  will  one  day  so  accord  it  as  oorrect,  and  is  jml 
what  the  people  of  the  Northwest  will  be  forced  to  do,  if  there  is  not  a 
change  in  the  management  of  the  Government,  for  I  tell  yon  the  money 
XK)wer  is  fastening  chains  on  you  every  day.  and  the  time  has  coiDe 
when  the  West  and  the  South  must  act  togetner  and  let  nothing  come 
between  us,  for  our  interests  are  identical  and  reciprocal.  And  if  we 
do  not  so  act  in  tim^  and  that  time  has  come,  we  will  see  more  trouble 
than  ever  before,  for  our  common  enemy,  the  money  power,  as  organ- 
ized through  the  banks,  the  railroads  and  the  maiiofacturers  is  un- 
scrupidous,  wide  awake,  and  cunning. 

The  evidence  of  justification  of  the  Southern  people  does  not  stop 
there.  But  we  will  go  on  and  not  only  take  the  Constitution  and  wbsl 
was  said  of  the  men  who  framed  that  Constitution,  bat  what  was  said 
and  done  by  the  States  in  ratifying  that  Constitution. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  after  the  war  of  the  Bevolution  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  under  which  the  independence  of  the  separate 
sister  States  had  been  achieved  were  defective  in  many  respects,  and  m 
1787  a  convention  of  all  the  States  was  called  to  amend  the  old  Articles 
of  Confederation,  but  instead  of  doing  that  the  deleg^ates  concluded  to 
frame  a  new  Constitution.  More  powers  were  required,  and  now  we 
will  see  just  what  x>owers  were  granted  and  what  misgivings  many 
had  in  giving  even  as  much  as  was  granted  by  the  Constitution  and 
where  a&  powers  not  delegated  were  reserved..  For  the  truth  of  thifl 
now  let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  see  what  was  said  and  done. 

In  the  old  confederation  the  second  article  was  as  follows : 

Each  State  retains  its  Boyereignty,  fireedom,  independence,  and  every  power  aad 
right  which  is  not  hy  this  confeileration  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  ia 
Congress  aasemhled  are  reserved. 

THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1787,  the  convention  convened,  George  Washing- 
ton, president.  On  the  29th  of  May,  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Yirgiiiia» 
presented  a  draft  of  the  intended  Constitution,  which  was  at  once  acted 
on  by  sections,  and  in  a  few  days  when  the  last  clause  in  the  sixth 
article  was  reached,  which  was  as  follows: 

That  Conip-ess  shaU  have  power  to  call  forth  the  forces  of  the  Union  against  tigr 
memher  of  the  Union  failing  to  fulfill  its  duty  under  the  articles  thereof. 

Then  Mr.  Madison  said — 

That  the  more  he  reflected  on  the  use  of  force  the  more  he  doubted  the  practies- 
bility,  the  iustice,  and  the  efficiency  of  it  when  applied  to  people  collectively  and  not 
individually.  A  union  of  States  containing  sucn  an  ingredient  seemed  to  provids 
for  its  own  destruction.  The  use  of  force  against  a  State  would  look  more  likes 
declaration  of  war  than  an  infliction  of  punishment,  and  would  probably  l>e  so  con- 
sidered by  the  party  attacked,  or  a  dis8olation  of  all  previous  contracts  bv  which  it 
might  be  bound.  He  hoped  snch  a  system  would  not  be  framed  as  might  render  thk 
resource  necessary  and  moved  that  the  clause  be  postponed.  Thia  motion  vai 
agreed  to. — Mem,  Can, 

In  other  words  no  opx>08ition. 
^  This  put  an  end  at  that  early  day  in  the  proceedings  of  that  conven- 
tion to  Mr.  Eandolph's  strong  consolidated  union,  in  which  as  he  said 
the  idea  of  the  States  should  be  utterly  demolished. 

So  you  see  that  of  all  that  ^c^^^t  coivvention  of  140  men,  G^n.  Wash- 
ington at  the  head^  ther€>  N?«ia  \>\3A»  ^  ^^si  ^Jawt^^V^  ^^^-^5^^  ^loj^idei 
of  coercion. 
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On  this  occasion  Mr.  Martm,  of  Maryland,  said : 

When  the  States  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain  they  became  independ- 
ent of  her  and  of  each  other.  They  united  and  confederated  on  principles  of  perfect 
reciprocity.  They  would  now  meet  on  the  same  grounds.  But  when  a  dissolution 
takes  place  our  original  rights  and  sovereignty  are  resumed.  Our  accession  to  the  union 
has  been  by  States,  and  if  any  other  principle  is  adopted  by  this  convention  I  will 
giye  it  my  opposition.    (See  p.  420,  vol.  I,  Elliott's  Debates.) 

And  on  page  429,  same  volnme,  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  said: 

What,  would  you  use  military  force  to  compel  the  observance  of  a  social  com- 
pact! It  would  be  destructive  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  I  never  will  consent  to 
destroy  State  governments. 

So  much  for  a  part  of  what  was  said  in  that  convention  as  to  the 
power  of  coercion  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  States. 

Now,  let  ns  examine  the  action  of  the  several  States  in  ratifying  the 
Constitution. 

We  will  begin  with  Massachusetts.  When  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Federal  convention,  when  before  the  ratifying  conven- 
tion of  that  State  to  explain  the  Constitution,  and  was  asked  where 
was  our  bill  of  rights,  he  replied  that — 

In  this  form  of  Government  they  needed  no  bill  of  rights;  that  it  was  understood 
that  no  powers  oould  be  used  by  the  Government  except  those  that  were  especially 
delegated  by  the  Constitution;  that  all  the  powers  were  left  with  the  peoi)le  which 
constituted  their  bill  of  rights. 

The  convention  replied:  There  is  no  such  declaration  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  before  we  ratify  that  Constitution  we  will  put  that  amendment 
in;  and  among  the  eight  other  amendments,  all  restricting  the  powers 
of  the  Government,  was  the  fifth,  which  was  as  follows : 

That  it  be  expressly  declared  that  all  powers  not  expressly  delegated  by  the  afore- 
said  Constitution  are  reserved  to  the  several  States  to  be  by  them  exercised.  {^See 
Journal  proceedings.) 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  had  eleven  amendments,  the  first  of  which 
was  as  follows: 

That  Congress  shall  not  use  any  powers  whatever  but  such  as  are  expressly  dele- 
gated to  that  body  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  authority, 
power,  or  jurisdiction  be  assumed  or  exercised  by  the  executive  or  judiciary  depart- 
ments of  the  United  States  under  color  or  pretense  of  construction  or  fiction  which 
are  not  by  the  said  Constitution  expressly  and  plainly  vested  in  the  Congress,  shall 
be  deemed  to  remain  with  and  be  exercised  by  the  several  States  in  the  Union 
according  to  their  respective  constitutions,  and  that  any  of  the  rights  of  individuals, 
made  by  the  several  constitutions  of  the  States  in  the  Union  to  the  inhabitants  of 
each  State,  respectively,  shall  remain  inviolate,  except  so  far  as  they  are  manifestly 
yielded  or  named  by  the  national  Constitntion.  (See  page  452,  vol.  2,  Elliott's 
Debates.) 

The  state  of  Maryland  ratified  the  Constitution  with  15  amendments, 
all  restricting  the  power  of  the  Government,  the  first  of  which  was  as 
lollows : 

That  Congress  shaU  exercise  no  power  but  what  is  expressly  delegated  by  the 
Constitution.     (See  p.  550,  vol.  2,  EUiott  Debates.) 

The  State  of  Virginia  had  not  only  20  articles  of  amendment,  the 
first  of  which  was  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  powers  granted  under  the  proposed  constitution  are  the  gift  of  the 
people,  and  every  power  not  granted  hereby  remains  with  them  and  at  their  will, 

But,  in  addition,  we  find  the  following: 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  duly  elected  in  pursuance  to  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  general  assembly,  and  now  met  in  convention,  Vi«kSVDL%lx:^^  vcA> 
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sarefally  investigated  and  diBcussed  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  eonventioii  and 
3eing  prepared,  as  well  as  the  most  mature  deliberation  hath  enabled  ns  to  decide 
ihereapon,  do  we,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virg^iniay  declare  and 
nake  known  that  the  powers  granted  nnder  tbe.ConRtitation,  being  derived  from 
fhe  people  of  the  United  States,  be  resumed  by  them  whensoever  the  same  shi^  be 
>peratcd  to  their  injury  or  oppression,  and  that  every  power  not  granted  therebj 
remains  with  them  and  at  their  will.     (See  p.  656  vol.  3  £flliott  Debates. 

The  State  of  Korth  Carolina  ratified  with  20  amendments,  all  restrict^ 
ing  the  Government,  the  first  one  of  which  was  as  follows : 

That  each  State  in  the  Union  shall  respectively  retain  every  power.  Jurisdiction,  and 
right  which  is  not  by  this  Constitution  delegated  to  the  Congress  or  to  the  depart- 
nents  of  the  Federal  Government.  And  that  whensoever  the  powers  that  are  so  dele- 
gated may  be  used  for  their  oppression  they  be  renumed  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States  and  that  the  doctrine  of  nouresistance  to  arbitrary  power  and  oppression  is 
ftbsurd,  slavish,  and  detrimental  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  {See  Joamal  pro- 
seedings  of  Federal  Convention.) 

Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitntion, 
and  when  before  the  ratifying  convention  of  Kew  York,  which  had  30 
amendments  all  restricting  the  power  of  Congress,  said : 

It  has  been  observed  that  to  coerce  the  States  is  one  of  the  madeat  projects  that 
ever  existed;  a  failure  of  compliance  will  never  be  confined  to  a  single  State.  This 
being  the  case,  can  we  suppose  it  wise  to  hazzard  a  ornel  war.  Suppose  Massachusetts 
or  any  large  State  should  refuse,  and  Congress  should  attempt  to  compel,  would  they 
not  be  influenced  to  procure  assistance  equally  from  States  which  are  in  the  same 
situation  as  themselves.  What  picture  does  this  idea  present  to  onr  view,  a  com- 
plying State  at  war  with  a  noncomplying  State!  Congress  marching  troops  from 
one  into  the  bosom  of  another  State.  This  State  collecting  auxiliary  and  forming, 
perhaps,  a  majority  against  the  Federal  head. 

Here  is  a  nation  at  war  with  itfielf.  Can  any  reasonable  man  be  well  disposed 
towards  a  Government  which  makes  war  its  only  means  of  supporting  itself? 

A  Government  that  only  exists  by  the  sword.'  Every  such  war  must  include  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty.  This  simple  consideration  should  be  sufficient  t-o  dispo:«« 
every  peaceful  citizen  against  such  a  Government.  {See  pp.  232  and  233,  vol.  2, 
Elliott  8  Debates. ) 

And  on  page  406,  same  volume,  we  find  that  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  ratifying  the  Constitution,  among  the  thirty  amendments  the  first  was 
as  follows: 

That  no  powers  shall  be  exercised  by  Congress  but  such  as  are  expressly  given  by 
the  Constitntion,  and  all  others  not  expressly  given  shall  be  reserved  to  the  respec- 
tive States,  to  be  by  them  exercised,  and  whensoever  the  powers  that  are  herein 
expressly  delegated  be  used  to  the  oppression  or  injury  of  the  people  they  are  to  be 
resumed' by  the  people. 

Ehode  Island,  in  ratifying  the  Constitution,  declared — 

First.  That  there  are  certain  natural  rights  which  men,  when  they  form  a  social 
compact,  can  not  divest  their  posterity  of. 

Second.  That  all  power  is  naturally  vested  in,  and  drawn  from,  the  people. 

Third.  That  the  powers  of  government  may  be  resumed  by  the  people  whensoever 
it  shall  become  necessary  for  their  happiness. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  each  State  its  sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction  and  right,  which  la  not,  by  the  Con- 
stitution, expressly  delegated  as  reserved. 

And  in  June,  1790,  ratified  the  Constitution,  witli  the  twelve  articles 
of  amendments,  all  restricting  the  Governmenty  the  tenth  of  which  was 
as  follows: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  people,  are  reserved  to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 
(See  Journal  proceedings.  Vol.  v,  p.  230.) 

Delaware  ratified  the  Cot\^\\\.\v.\,\otl  ^TilVva  ^t\v  of  January,  1790,  with 
the  twelve  articles  o£  amewdm^wt  «.^  ^^^x\»  ^i  ^^  ^wisXivXjQ5eL^\^. 
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Sonth  Carolina  ratified  on  the  condition  of  the  twelve  articles  of 
amendment,  and  farther  said: 

This  convention  doth  declare  that  no  section  or  paragraph  of  said  Constitution 
warrants  a  construction  that  the  States  do  not  retain  anv  power  not  expressly 
relinquished  by  them  and  Tested  in  the  Govemment  of  the  Union.  (See  p.  411, 
Journal  proceedings.) 

New  Hampshire  had  more  articles  of  amendment  than  there  were 
articles  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  all  restricting  the  Govemment, 
the  first  one  of  which  was  as  follows: 

Article  I.  That  it  be  expressly  declared  that  all  powers  not  expressly  and  plainly 
delegated  by  the  aforesaid  Constitution  are  reserveid  to  the  several  States,  to  be  by 
them  exercised.     (See  p.  413,  Journal  proceedings.) 

Vermont  ratified  the  Constitution  on  the  condition  of  the  twelve  orig- 
inal articles  of  amendment.  YHien  all  those  acts  of  ratification  came 
before  Congress,  still  acting  under  the  old  Confederation,  to  satisfy  the 
people  and  get  the  new  Constitution  ratified,  it  proposed  the  twelve 
original  articles  of  amendment,  all  restraining  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  tenth  of  which  was  as  foUows,  and  a  repetition,  as 
shown,  of  what  every  State  said  that  had  acted  at  all,  which  was  eight 
States  for,  as  shown,  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  and  Vermont  did  not 
act  until  after  the  twelve  articles  of  amendment  were,  by  the  old  Con- 
gress, proposed  in  order  to  get  the  States  to  ratify  the  Constitution  at 
all: 

That  aU  the  powers  that  are  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it,  to  the  States,  are  left  to  the  States  or  the  people  thereof. 

Thus  you  see  that  without  all  these  safeguards,  or  amendments,  the 
Constitution  never  would  have  been  adopted,  and  now  I  defy  any  one 
to  show  where  in  the  Federal  Constitution  the  power  can  be  found,  or 
where  was  it  ever  contemplated  by  the  men  who  made  and  ratified 
that  Constitution,  except  one  man,  Mr.  Bandolph,  that  the  power  for 
coercing  and  making  war  in  one  or  more  States,  as  has  been  done,  can 
be  found. 

Taking  these  facts  before  you,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
for  your  own  and  their  reflection,  unless  there  be  a  change  in  the  man- 
agement of  this  Government  very  soon,  you  will  be  forced,  in  self- 
defense,  to  resume  the  power  that  has  been  delegated,  and  confederate 
with  those  who  are  plundered,  which  means  the  people  of  the  agricul- 
tural States  of  the  South  and  great  Northwest,  among  whom  there 
should  be  no  division. 

In  concluding  this  branch  of  the  subject  I  want  to  say  that  the 
Southern  people  never  complained  of  the  Constitution,  but  ft  was  in 
the  way  the  Government  was  to  be  administered  under  the  higher  law 
or  no  law  idea,  and  with  all  the  landmarks  of  history  before  us,  we 
felt  justified  in  following  the  annunciations  as  set  forth  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  and  what  was  said  by  the  men  and  States  who  framed  and 
ratified  that  Constitution,  and  as  above  8ta;ted,  there  was  no  other  hon- 
orable way  left.  They  simply  resumed  the  sovereignty  on  the  condition 
that  it  has  been  delegated  in  so  many  express  words  by  four  States 
and  assumed  by  all  the  States  in  accepting  or  ratifying  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  as  Mr.  Hamilton  said,  it  was  a  war  between  independent  sov- 
ereign States  and  not  a  rebellion  as  claimed  by  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
people,  and  in  the  conflict  that  followed,  the  Federal  GoveY\McaKc& 
assumed  the  same  position  towards  the  indeipeii&^\i\>  ^tA  %«ss<s^€\^^ 
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Confederated  States  that  did  the  British  Government  assume  towards 
the  colonies  which  were  not  inde])endent  and  sovereign  until  so  ac- 
knowledged by  the  King  of  England. 

So  there  was  no  rebellious,  ignorant,  and  prejudiced  people  as  claimed 
on  the  part  of  the  confederated  States  and  in  the  face  of  all  these  his- 
torical facts  that  can  not  be  denied,  obliterated,  nor  further  writteu 
down,  what  Mr.  Hamilton  foresaw  has  all  taken  place,  and,  as  he  said 
on  another  occasion,  when  Mr.  Eandolph  a  second  time  brought  up  his 
resolution  for  coercion,  "When  Congress  resorts  to  coercion  that  ends 
the  Federalist  system,  and  I  move  to  lay  that  resolution  on  the  table^"^ 
which  was  done  with  only  three  dissenting  votes  out  of  all  that  conveu- 
tion,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  journal  proceedings  of  that  convention. 

But  as  such  course  has  been  adopted  as  a  natural  result  we  now  have 
an  oligarchy  that  is  now  mining  and  sapping  the  liberties  and  indus- 
tries of  the  people  of  the  whole  country. 

I  make  this  statement  without  prejudice,  favor,  or  fear  of  contradi^ 
tion,  for  my  object  is  to  undeceive  and  warn  the  people  of  this  whole 
country  of  the  great  danger  they  ai-e  in  of  loosing  their  liberties,  and 
at  the  same  time  prevent  another  war,  not  however  between  the  States 
as  we  had,  but  what  is  worse  a  war  between  the  people  as  a  i)eople  and 
the  oligarchy  which  now  assumes  the  control  of  this  Government,  the 
horrors  of  which  when  once  commenced  will  far  exceed  those  of  the 
French  revolution. 

And  at  the  snme  time,  as  the  woodsman  would  say,  ''^Blaceouta 
way  "  which  may  lead  us  out  of  these  troubles  without  another  war;  and 
as  well  and  truly  said  by  Claiborne,  in  his  Life  and  Times  of  G^ieral 
Quitman,  '<To  gather  up  the  scattered  fragments  and  restore  this  6or- 
ernment  to  its  original  simplicity,  purity,  and  honesty  of  piupose/ 
and  1  am  satisfied  that  the  plan  that  I  have  proposed  in  the  bill  now 
before  you  will  accomplish  this,  for  it  will  at  a  single  stroke  put  an  end 
to  all  those  laws  that  are  now  in  force  which  are  so  oppressive  to  faUy 
90  per  cent  of  all  the  people  in  this  country;  and  we  should  emulate 
the  example  of  Aristades,  wlio  said  to  Clymestocles,  "  Let  us  unite, 
forget  our  past  divisions,  and  drive  the  common  enemy  from  oar 
country." 

Then  let  us  become  one  homogeneous  people  who  want  no  more  wai; 
who  want  no  more  territory;  who  want  no  more  bonds,  the  result  of 
war,  and  who  do  not  intend  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  made  gunpowder 
food.  For  those  who  do  want  such  things  our  policy  should  be  not 
only  that  of  peace,  not  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  other  govern- 
ments or  people,  and  most  especially  with  those  that  are  weak  and  not 
able  to  defend  themselves  against  a  stronger  power,  but  to  trade  with 
them  on  the  great  principal  of 

BBCIPROOITY. 

Such  should  be  the  policy  and  determination  of  the  i>eople  of  the 
South  and  Northwest  if  no  others,  while  extending  from  the  Alleghanies 
to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  up 
tho  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

We  will  now  resume  the  consideration  of  the  tariff' question.  Which 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  war  between  the  Confederacy  and  the  Gov- 
ernment f  For  it  was  the  ax,  while  the  slave  question  was  but  the 
handle,  that  brought  on  that  war  which  cost  so  much  money  and  maor 
lives}  for  the  first  thing  «ft«r  Wi^  ^«t  ^\^  ^mm<»Mife^ia&vrvth  the  cases 
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before  mentioned,  gave  an  excuse  for,  and  did  force  on  the  country 
what's  known  as  the  Morrill  tariff,  which  was  higher  than  all  previous 
tariffs  and  now  in  profound  peace.  We  have  the  McKinley  tariff, 
which  is  higher  and  more  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  toiling 
people  than  the  MoiTill  tariff,  and  should  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  become 
a  law  we  will  have  the  same  kind  of  a  tariff  fastened  on  the  country 
under  the  name  of  reform  which  is  another  guilded  fraud,  for  like  all 
previous  tariffs  it  will  continue  to  protect  and  enrich  the  capitalist,  and 
at  the  same  time  starve  the  operatives. 

Neither  will  it  in  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  people  produce 
the  amount  of  revenue  that  will  be  required  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Government,  and  when  a  person  even  talks  about  a  different,  safer,  and 
more  reliable  way  of  raising  the  means  needed,  and  at  the  same  time 
aiding  the  people  who  do  the  work  as  will  the  plan  proposed  in  the 
accompanying  bill,  we  are  called  enemies  to  our  country,  and  emis- 
saries of  the  British  Government. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  this  pernicious  tariff  system,  .which,  like 
the  present  money  system  of  this  country  concentrates  the  wealth  of 
the  country  In  the  hands  of  fewer  people  all  the  time,  I  quote  the 
following  from  statistical  information : 

In  1860,  says  the  New  York  World,  our  total  wealth  per  capita  was  $993.  The 
assessed  valno  was  $383,  or  .3873  of  the  true  wealth — 51  per  cent  escaping  taxation, 
and  49  per  cent  being  assessed  at  an  average  of  75  per  cent  of  its  value.  In  1890  the 
per  capita  wealth  was  $999,  and  the  assessed  value  $384.    In  other  words : 


Year. 


1860. 
1890. 


Assessed  value. 


$12,084,600,006 
24,249,689,804 


Actual  wealth. 


$31,201,000,000 
62,000.000,000 


Popalation. 


31, 443. 321 
62, 022, 200 


Per 
capita. 


$9M 
009 


There  had  been  no  increase  practically  in  the  wealth  in  thirty  years,  althon<?h  in 
the  ten  years  between  1850  and  1860  the  per  capita  wealth  nearly  doubled,  rising  from 
$591  to  $993,  of  which  only  $21  was  from  the  discovery  of  gold. 

In  1860  the  wealth  of  this  country  was  very  evenly  distributed;  there  were  no 
multimillionaires,  very  few  millionaires,  few  large  fortunes.  No  special  wealth  sta- 
tistics were  coUected,  but  the  Census  of  1860  shows  half  the  wealtn  in  possession  of 
half  the  people.  There  were  no  bonanza  farms  and  no  tenant  farmers.  One-half 
the  male  workers  were  on  farms  they  owned,  and  the  average  land  value  of  each 
farm  was  $3,251,  while  few  went  much  over  or  under.  Poverty  was  confined  to  the 
cities,  and  to  small  sections  of  them.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  assert  that  91  per  cent 
of  the  people  held  in  fair  and  even  measure  91  per  cent  of  the  wealth,  while  4  per 
cent  of  the  people  owned  the  remaining  9  per  cent,  leaving  not  more  than  5  per  cent 
practically  paupers. 

llie  per  capita  wealth  is  the  same  to-day  as  in  1860.  Each  man  eats  and  drinks, 
and  any  great  change  that  has  come  must  of  necessity  have  been  by  a  redistribution 
of  wealth — by  taking  from  many  and  giving  it  to  one. 

The  Census  of  1890  shows  that  the  conditions  of  1860  have  been  reversed;  that  91 
per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  to-day  practically  paupers,  living 
from  hand  to  mouth,  dependent  upon  their  daily  labor  for  their  daily  bread,  while 
9  per  cent  are  capitalistic  employers,  owning  84  per  cent  of  the  wealth.  It  divides 
the  wealth  among  three  classes  ot  families  in  1890 — (1)  multimillionaires,  (2)  employ- 
ing capitalists,  (3)  wage-workers,  as  follows : 


Class. 


1 

2 

3 

Total 


Families. 


4.074 

1, 092. 218 

12, 010, 000 


13,102,292 


Total  wealth. 


$12, 400,  000, 000 
31, 620, 000. 000 
17, 980, 000. 000 


Q'i,QlV^,vm,^^^ 


Per  family. 


$3, 000. 000 

28,000 

1,497 


\ 
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In  the  wage-working  class  are  included  all  families  worth  $5,000  or  less,  or  all  hsT- 
ing  their  share  of  the  wealth.  Now,  remember  that  the  wealth  that  must  be 
created  and  consumed  yearly  in  order  to  liTe— ^800  the  Census  says  for  each  family 
of  five,  $140  for  each  person — is  included  by  the  Census  in  this.  It  la  a  amall  matt<^ 
to  the  multimillionaire,  but  a  great  one  to  the  wage- worker.  The  actaal  wealth, 
omitting  our  daily  bread,  is  as  follows : 


Class. 

Families. 

Wealth. 

Wealtkper 
lamilj. 

1 

4,074 

1.092,218 

12.010,000 

$12,396,7e8,800 

30,  746.  !225, 000 

8^272,000,000 

$3,000,000 
2g!ogs 

2 

8 

a? 

Total 

13,102,292 

51,414,994,400 

a  Kf 

Think  what  this  means.  While  the  average  wealth  is  $2,932  per  family,  1,096,29? 
families  (all  worth  over  $5,000)  hold  an  average  of  $40,000  each,  and  12,010,000  fam- 
ilies (worth  under  $5,000)  hold  an  average  of  only  $697  each. 

The  4,074  multimillionaires  have  50  per  cent  more  wealth  than  the  55,000,000  mem- 
bers of  the  12,010,000  families  belonging  to  the  wage-working  claas,  or  28  per  cent 
of  it  all.  The  capitalist  employers  have  60  per  cent  and  the  masses  of  the  people  (91 
per  cent  of  them)  have  only  16  per  cent  of  tiie  wealth. 

In  1840  England  had  been  for  eight  centuries  the  strongest  of  protection  countries. 
According  to  the  letracy  and  succession  returns  of  that  year  the  wealth  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  distributed  as  follows : 


Class. 


Kich 

Middle.. 
Working 


Families.      Per  family 


86,663 

782.  UK* 

4, 341,  067 


£28.850 
44 


An  almost  incredible  diffusion  of  wealth  followed  the  adoption  of  freer  trade  in 
1848,  and  finally  of  free  trade  in  1860,  as  shown  by  the  same  returns*  for  1877: 


Class. 


Rich 

Middle.. 
Working 


Families. 


122,500 
1, 824, 400 
4,  629,  100 


Per  fanilr. 


[•Malhall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  p.  473.] 

Over  1,000,000  families  of  the  working  class  had  joined  the  middle  class.  Thd 
average  wealth  of  every  working  family  had  doubled.  The  average  wealth  of  th« 
rich  families  had  declined.  The  rich  were  getting  poorer  and  the  poor  were  getting 
richer. 

Now  suppose  we  tabulate  our  American  returns  in  the  same  iivay : 


Cltss. 


Rich 

^fiddle.. 
Working 


FamUies. 


4,074 

1,092.218 

12.  010.  000 


PerftiBily. 


IS 


Onr  census  has  not  divided  our  population  properly  for  comparison,  but  a  littl* 
figui-iug  will  show: 

The  ^*  working  class''  in  the  United  States,  which  numbered  less  than  50  per  eeai 
in  1860,  now  numbers  91  per  cent,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in  proj>ortion  to  tht 
others. 

The  ''working  class"  in "Ew^^^aiY^ Viv \?nVQ  wwrnXi^Y^^'^^^:  ^«wv.  Vv^  ISTT  numbered 
70  per  cent,  and  is  decreasm*^  in  \>tovoyVvo\i  ^^  x^^^v^^  XXvaX  Vt^^-CvV  wka.  ^^^  -Bsffl^wi 
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mnofa  over  60  per  cent.  It  absorbed  nearly  all  the  increase  in  wealth  between  1840 
and  1877,  while  in  the  United  States  nearly  all  the  increase  in  wealth  was  absorbed 
by  the  rich  and  middle  classes  between  1860  and  1890. 

In  1860  50  per  cent  of  the  families  of  the  United  States  held  50  per  cent  of  wealth; 
in  1890  we  find  91  per  cent  of  the  families  holding  only  16  per  cent. 

What  has  brougnt  about  this  redistribution  f 

^Nothing  but  the  two  above-named  causes  and  the  railroads  have 
brought  about  this  concentration  of  wealth  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
great  individual  poverty  on  the  other. 

Nothing  appears  to  satisfy  their  greed,  and  in  order  to  not  only  retain 
the  tariff  but  make  it  still  higher,  they  are  doing  all  they  can  in  coniiec- 
tiou  with  the  other  branches  oi  the  money  power  to  bring  on  a  war 
with  some  foreign  power. 

Those  men  are  now  happy  since  the  Government  has  resorted  to  the 
selling  of  bonds  to  pay  its  expenses;  therefore,  the  people  should  not 
sustain  any  such  policy  any  longer. 

In  order  to  get  clear  of  that  bond  business  and  also  that  dangerous 
and  oppresive  system  of  paternalism  called  the  tariff,  let  us  wipe  the 
whole  thing  out  and  adopt  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the 
accompanying  bill  for  finance  and  revenue. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Hamilton  and  many  others  intended  when  they  framed 
and  ratified  the  Constitution.  When  they  said  they  wanted  a  strong 
government,  which  could  only  be  secured  by  the  love  and  interest  of 
the  people,  on  this  plan  will  make  it  the  strongest  and  most  united 
people  on  the  earth,  and  not  by  the  plan  of  ceorcion,  the  result  of  the 
higher  or  no-law  doctrine  of  the  protected  money  oligarchist,  all  of 
which  was  foreseen  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Mar- 
ton,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Gen.  Washington,  and  many  others,  and  if  persisted 
in  will  be  the  final  destruction  of  this  Government  and  the  downfall 
of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

This  plan  was  proi)osed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  after  he  had  been  President 
twice  and  was  in  the  yellow  leaf  of  life  and  retirement,  at  the  zenith 
of  his  great  reasoning  faculties,  who  said  **  a  national  currency  is  the 
great  desideratum ;"  that  its  best  security  was  income-yielding  property, 
and  placed  <^land  ahead  of  all  other  securities."  He  also  said  ^^that  a 
national  currency  on  such  a  basis  will  cement  the  Union,  is  I  trust  so 
evident  that  I  need  not  expostulate  upon  it."  He  also  said  *<  beware, 
my  fellow-citizens,  of  stockjobbers,  of  banking  associations,  who  have 
an  interest  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  community  in  which  they  live 
as  that  of  drones  from  bees."  He  further  said  "  oh,  beware,  ye  legisla- 
tors, how  you  create  a  mouied  aristocra<;y,  as  dangerous  to  government 
as  pretorian  bands  in  Eome  or  Janizaries  in  Turkey." 

He  ftirther  said: 

That  whatever  appertains  to  the  general  welfare  should  eminate  from  the  General' 
Governmeut;  this  is  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution:  this  is  the  central  axis  upon 
which  the  Union  must  revolve,  and  any  important  deviation  from  it  must  make  all 
return  to  chaos. 

He  also  said : 

I  wiU  suppose  for  a  moment  what  I  think  impossible,  that  the  legislators  of  this 
country  will  persevere  in  the  present  system  of  chartcriug  a  special  bank-note  system, 
and  that  if  it  be  continued  till  the  population  amounts  to  50,000,000  and  till  a  war 
ensues,  what  will  then  be  the  situation  of  the  Government  f  What  will  then  be  the 
influence  of  banks?  But  why  anticipate,  you  will  say,  greater  evils  than  we  now 
suffer. 

See  his  letters  in  the  ^National  Intelligencer,  January  9  and  15, 1817^ 
over  the  name  of  Honia. 
Tlie  present  condition  of  this  Govermnent  and  l\ife\\^Qi\AfeXXi«t^xNXN^^stL 
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is  only  proph^ic  of  the  evU&  be  Ibressiv  and  aze  noir  upon  as,  fromtiie 
ooDtiDoation  of  m  policy  he  thoaght  voold  be  impossible  f<ar  legislators 
to  follow. 

Bnt  sach  has  been  the  ease,  and  what  that  great  man  said  should 
admoDL^h  ns  to  adopt  a  different  policy,  saeb  a  pc^cy  as  he  thea 
propo»ed  and  is  now  outlined  in  the  bill  before  y^oo;  and  in  oonneetioQ 
with  what  3Ir.  Jefferson  said,  the  following  will  be  read  with  gnat 
interest,  coining,  as  it  does,  from  a  man  who  was  without  spot  or  biemish: 

IBBAHAIi  LOrCOlX'S  FKOPHECT. 


X<4r  the  close  of  the  wmr,  in  leplj  to  m  fetter  from  m  ftiend  in  Illinois,  FniidBt 
Lincoln  said : 

''  Tes.  we  may  aU  eongratnlate  oimehrea  that  the  erael  wmr  is  nearing  its  doR. 
It  has  cost  a  Tast  amoont  of  tnasore  and  blood.  The  be^t  blcMMi  of  the  flovcref 
AmfTiean  joath  has  been  freelr  offered  npon  oar  eonnrry^s  Altar  that  tb«  nitka 
might  live.  It  has  indeed  been  a  trying  boor  fiir  the  Republic  ;  bat  I  see  Id  the  oar 
fbture  a  crisis  approaching  that  annerres  me  and  caiinQB  me  to  tremble  far  ikt 
safety  of  my  eonntry. 

''  As  a  resolt  of  the  war,  corporations  hare  been  enthroned  nnd  an  era  of  ccn^ 
tion  in  high  places  will  follow,  and  the  money  power  of  the  eonntry  will  atiempttd 
prolong  its  reign  by  working  on  the  prejndices  of  the  people  nntil  all  wealtk  is 
aggregated  in  a  few  hands  and  the  Bepablic  destroyed.  I  feel  nt  this  moment  imr 
anxiety  for  the  safety  of  my  country  than  ever  before,  even  in  tlie  midst  of  thew. 
God  grant  that  my  sospicions  may  be  groondli 


What  a  wonderfal  prophesy  and  how  terribly  is  it  being  fdlfilled, 
and  when  I  look  at  the  condition  of  this  eonntry,  broaght  about  by 
those  oligarchists  and  the  onasnal  sorrow  they  have  caased,  it  remmdi 
me  of  something  that  took  place  when  I  was  a  boy.  My  widowed 
mother  had  a  large  nomber  of  thrifty  and  honey-making  bee  hiyesL 
When  one  day  we  saw  a  great  disturbance  among  the  bees  of  seTml 
of  the  hives;  in  a  day  or  two  we  noticed  cuttings  of  the  honeycoiab 
falling  and  some  dead  bees  lying  aroond,  and  a  short  time  thereafter 
when  we  turned  the  gums  down  to  see  what  was  the  trouble  we  fooiKi 
some  empty  comb,  honey  all  gone.  The  bees  wexe  all  dead  or  had  floTB 
away  to  starve,  for  it  was  in  the  autumn  time. 

The  mothhad  been  there,  which  was  no  more  destructive  to  the  littk 
bees.  Like  little  children  that  can  not  tell  of  their  suffering,  than  is 
this  at  present,  protected  money  power  to  the  interests  of  the  people, 
who  will  be  driven  from  their  homes,  as  was  the  little  bee,  unless  it  be 
overthrown  by  the  plan  proposed. 

But  before  we  get  through  the  cry  of  class  legislation  will  be  raised  bv 
the  very  i>eople  who  by  class  legislation  have  robbed  the  toiling  people, 
as  has  been  done. 

Well,  let  it  be  class  legislation,  but  from  now  on  it  shall  be  in  faT(V 
of  the  many.  While  others  of  them,  after  violating  the  Gonstitntioii 
for  nearly  thirty  years  by  this  money  system,  will  cry  out,  it  is  uncoB 
stitutional  for  tlie  Government  to  so  loan  its  fall  legal-tender  real  estate 
certificate  to  its  own  people.  The  very  people  that  have  made,  main- 
tained, and  now  defend  the  Government. 

In  reply  to  all  this  let  me  call  their  attention  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  where  it  says :  '*  All  the  powers  that  are  not  delegated 
by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  people  are  left  with  the 
people  thereof,''  and  as  there  is  no  such  prohibition  it  is  one  of  tbe 
reserved  rights  of  the  people  who  have  a  clear  right  to  make  such  a 
demand  of  the  Government,  and  more  especially  so,  for  Congress  also 
has  the  delegated  power  by  the  Constitution  to  raise  revenues  in  any 
way  it  may  deem  best,  aud  do€i%  t^\s^  T^veuues  from  duties  on  imports 
and  from  an  intetnaVxe\eiiva^  \ax  ^^  \iws  Vw?^^  «».^^<^\s^ ^  ^gsa&iated 
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income  tax  we  once  had,  the  constitationality  of  which  no  one  ever 
questioned,  and  the  right  is  equally  as  clear  to  raise  revenue  from  the 
loan  of  money  as  stated,  and  as  for  the  constitutional  right  to  make 
and  issue  full  legal-tender  paper  money  that  has  long  since  been  settled 
in  the  affirmative  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

THE  SUBTREASUBY  PLAN. 

Sections  9  and  10  of  the  above-named  bill  provides  in  the  same  way 
for  the  loan  of  Government  fall  legal-tender  Treasury  certificates  on 
farm  products  to  enable  the  producer  to  hold  the  production  of  his  or 
her  labor  until  there  is  a  demand  for  such  productions  by  the  con- 
sumer which  will  do  away  with  the  speculator  and  all  his  crafty 
schemes  that  can  never  be  controlled  by  legislation  any  more  than  can 
the  railroads  be  so  controlled.  Then  the  result  will  be  that  the  pro- 
ducer will  get  more  for  the  produce  and  the  consumer  get  the  same  at 
less  price  than  it  can  be  got  through  the  speculator.  The  whole  thing 
can  be  systematized  by  States  and  counties,  or  parishes,  and  carried 
on  in  the  Treasury  Department  with  one-fourth  the  expense  that  it 
now  costs  to  collect  the  national  revenue  and  not  cost  the  Government 
a  dollar  for  storage  or  warehouses,  for  the  people  will  form  stock  com- 
panies and  build  them  at  all  railroad  depots  and  other  places  of  ship- 
ment, charging  a  moderate  rate  for  storage,  such  as  is  now  charged  in 
many  places. 

The  clerk  at  each  depot  or  place  of  shipment  should  be  a  sworn  and 
bonded  officer  of  the  Government  without  salary  from  the  Government ; 
but,  in  addition  to  the  salary  that  he  may  get  from  the  railroad  com- 
pany or  the  owner  of  the  warehouse  at  place  of  shipment,  he  should  be 
permitted  under  certain  Treasury  regulations  for  faithful  performance 
of  duty  to  charge  a  moderate  fee  or  such  per  cent  as  is  now  charged 
for  weighing,  marking,  and  sampling  cotton  and  otherproductions,  and 
he  should  make  out  three  copies  for  each  lot  of  goods,  one  to  be  kept 
on  file  in  his  oflfice,  one  for  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington 
City,  and  one  for  the  producer  and  owner  of  such  goods,  who  shall  for- 
ward the  same  to  the  chief  clerk  of  that  Department,  together  with 
samples,  marks,  weights,  etc.,  when  application  may  be  made  for  a  loan 
of  money  from  the  Government,  and  these  should  be  the  vouchers  upon 
which  the  money  may  be  loaned. 

The  goods  will  not  be  moved  until  sold  by  the  Treasury  Department 
at  Washington  by  sample,  marks,  weights,  etc.,  furnished  as  above 
stated. 

Then,  as  in  all  commercialhousesat  New  Orleans  and  other  places,  an 
account  sale  will  be  made  out,  and  the  net  balance  will  be  sent  to  the 
producer  through  the  depot  or  warehouse  clerk,  who  after  deducting 
his  fees  for  weighing,  marking,  sampling,  labor,  warehouse  charges, 
etc.,  shall  turn  the  net  balance  over  to  the  producer,  taking  his  or  her 
receipt,  and  this  clerk  shall,  on  receipt  of  the  order  to  ship,  accompa- 
nied with  the  money  from  the  Treasury  Department,  ship  the  goods 
as  directed  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser  and  receipt  to  that  Depart- 
ment for  the  money  received. 

This  clause  of  the  bill,  while  with  perfect  safety  and  no  expense  to 
the  Government,  will  3aeld  a  large  amount  of  revenue  and  at  the  same 
time  greatly  benefit  the  farmer,  more  especially  those  who  are  renters 
of  lands,  and  others  who  are  in  debt. 

While  all  those  subtreasury  legal-tender  certi^c^^^^X^^  ^i>afc  x^^^ 
estate  and  gold  and  silver  certificates,  will  paaa  into  gieiv'esi^^Yc^xi^^^^tfsv^ 
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and  will,  accoTding  to  the  time  of  loan,  pass  back  into  the  Treaniiy  ia 
the  payment  of  taxes  or  the  payment  of  the  debt  for  which  they  wen 
issued,  so  on  that  x>oint  the  enemies  of  this  plan  ijirill  have  no  just  came 
to  cry  out  inflation;  neither  will  there  be  any  such  cause  for  thateiy 
about  the  legal-tender  real-estate  certificates,  for  no  person  will  bo  mort- 
gage their  real  estate  to  the  Government  even  at  1  per  cent  per  axmna 
(the  price  it  now  loansitsmoney  to  the  national  banks),  unless  thejmaj 
have  good  use  for  the  money.  And  in  that  way  only  can  the  main  volume 
of  the  money  be  regulated  by  the  x>6ople  to  suit  their  well  secured 
demands  for  money;  and  were  all  the  $15,000,000/K>0  so  mortgaged  it 
would  be  but  $9,250,000,000,  or  only  $149  per  capita  of  the  present  pop- 
ulation,  which  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  per  annum  ^ 
were  $1,000  per  capita  so  put  into  circulation  it  would  not  be  toonniek 
money  lor  the  people  of  this  country  to  have,  for  the  money  of  aoj 
country  is  like  the  blood  in  the  human  system — ^to  be  healthful  it  most 
circulate  freely  and  be  plentiful,  when  issued  as  proposed. 

The  above,  together  with  section  19  of  same  bill,  will  put  all  thit 
part  of  our  money  on  a  gold  and  silver  and  real-estate  basis,  vbilst 
section  21  makes  all  the  balance  fiat  money  based  on  the  faith  andref; 
existence  of  the  Government;  and  all  that  part  that  may  not  be  paid 
back  into  the  Treasury  and  otherwise  lost,  will  circulate  at  face  valoe 
in  all  coimtries;  while  section  20  will  not  only  kill  off  the  chief  objee- 
tion  made  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  but  will  force  England  and 
all  European  governments  to  not  only  come  to  a  permanent  understaod- 
ing  with  this  Government  as  to  the  relative  standard  value  of  gold  and 
silver  dollars,  as  to  how  many  grains  of  silver  shall  be  put  into  asilvt? 
dollar  and  how  many  grains  of  gold  shall  be  put  into  a  gold  doM 
but  will  also  come  to  an  understanding  for  the  reciprocal  circoktiott 
of  all  the  paper  money  of  each  government  when  issued  on  the  aboTt 
plan  by  such  government,  as  it  no  doubt  will  soon  be  done  by  all  got- 
ernments. 

As  regard  to  the  objection  made  against  the  purchase  of  foreign  goid 
or  silver  bullion  and  paying  for  the  same  with  gold  or  silver  c^tiil 
cates,  that  appears  to  me  to  be  supreme  nonsense,  for  if  the  GoTen- 
ment  can  buy  412^  grains  of  silver  or  25-^^  grains  of  gold,  no  matter  in 
what  shape  it  may  be  in  nor  where  it  may  come  from,  and  pay  for  it  wift 
a  paper  dollar  that  will  not  cost  the  sixteenth  part  of  1  cent  to  make 
it,  that  is  most  certainly  a  good  scheme  and  on  such  conditions  I  em 
not  see  how  this  Government  or  its  people  would  be  in  any  way  das- 
aged  if  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  any  and  all  shapes  in  the  whole  woiid 
were  so  dumped  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  for  it  is  pK- 
cisely  on  that  plan  that  has  the  Bank  of  England,  by  authority  d 
Parliament,  bought  up  with  its  sterling  paper  certificates  fdlly  one-half 
of  all  the  gold  in  the  world,  and  if  such  is  a  good  thin^  for  the  Bafii^ 
of  England  why  is  it  not  a  good  thing  for  the  Government  of  tte 
United  States  to  do  the  same  thing;  and  as  regard  to  the  objection tltf( 
all  the  gold  and  silver  so  purchased  would  lay  in  the  vaults  of  theTretf- 
ury  and  out  of  circulation  for  the  redemption  of  the  certificates  issaed 
for  its  purchase,  that  would  not  be  the  case  for  that  is  provided  for  ii 
section  4  of  the  bill. 

And  for  that  reason,  if  no  other,  both  metals  should  be  treated  alik& 
so  if  one  should  be  coined  free  so  should  the  other,  and  any  other  coai* 
pursued  by  the  Government  is  a  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  tie 
Constitution,  for  under  its  shield  all  citizens  have  equal  rights  bef(ff« 
the  law,  and  when  t\L%  G^oN^tiim^xA,  ^i««i^  ^^\d  ^ee  of  charge  for  one 
citizen  and  refuses  to  ^o  com  «?CW«t  iw  %x\.<^\}si&\:  ^>5wa«:sv\!<»^^>^fifesfctlie 
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Constitution  and  should  be  made  responsible  to  the  person  so  wronged. 
And  on  that  same  course  of  legislation  the  Government  would  have 
the  same  right  to  destroy  the  production  of  iron,  coal,  wheat,  cotton,  or 
any  other  production,  and  no  greater  wrong  would  be  inflicted  on  the 
people  of  this  country  than  has  been  inflicted  on  the  people  by  refusing 
to  coin  silver  free  the  same  as  is  gold  coined  free  of  charge. 

Section  11  provides  for  the  loan  of  money  to  corporations  for  sanitary 
purposes.  The  necessity  for  this  is  more  apparent  every  moment  that 
we  inhale  the  impure  air  which  is  daily  increasing  as  population  becomes 
more  dense  and  the  country  settled  up,  for  it  is  a  slow  but  deadly  poi- 
son  that  pervades  the  whole  atmosphere  which  comes  up  out  of  the 
ground,  as  may  now  be  seen  nearly  every  evening  in  the  red  and  yellow 
tinged  canopy  at  sunset,  and  there  is  no  way  to  get  clear  of  it  so  long  as 
population  so  increases,  but  to  sewer  it  out  and  drain  it  off  into  the  salt 
water  of  the  surrounding  oceans.  Therefore  this  question  of  sewerage  is 
no  more  and  all  important  for  the  healthful  conditionof  the  people  of  this 
country  than  is  it  beyond  their  control  in  their  impoverished  condition, 
and  unless  they  are  so  aided  by  the  Government  we  will  soon  see  new 
and  unknown  diseases  making  their  appearance  and  daily  sweeping 
off  thousands. 

The  la  grippe,  which  no  one  appears  to  understand,  is,  no  doubt,  the 
forerunner  or  one  of  these  diseases,  and  produced  from  that  very 
cause  and  the  use  of  impure  water  from  surface  wells  and  bad  cisterns, 
as  is  scarlet  fever,  meningitis  and  other  diseases,  which  now  often  pre- 
vail as  regular  epidemics  throughout  the  whole  country  and  more 
especially  throughout  the  ^Northwestern  States  of  this  Government, 
and  if  not  remedied  as  suggested,  this  poisoned  continuation  of  tbe 
air  will  go  on  increasing  uutO  it  will  culminate  in  the  destruction  of 
the  world  or  all  animated  nature  thereon.  Not,  however,  by  being 
burned  up  by  fire,  as  many  people  think,  by  leaving  its  orbit  and  flying 
to  the  sun,  or  coming  in  contact  with  a  blazing  comet  or  flying  world 
on  fire,  but  in  the  way  as  foreseen  and  described  by  Byron  eighty  years 
ago,  in  his  piece  called  <^  Darkness,"  the  last  part  of  which  was  as  follows : 

The  world  was  void, 
The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, 
Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  mauless,  lileless— 
A  lump  of  death, — a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still, 
And  nothine  stirr'd  within  their  silent  depths; 
Ships  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sen, 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal ;  as  they  dropped 
They  slept  on  the  ahvss  without  a  surge — 
The  waves  were  dead;  the  tides  were  in  their  grave, 
The  Moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  before; 
Tbe  winds  were  withered  in  the  stagnant  air. 
And  the  clouds  perished !  Darkness  had  no  need 
Of  aid  from  them — She  was  the  Universe. 

And  such  should  be  our  warning. 

Section  12  provides  on  certain  conditions  for  cheap  railway  transpor- 
tation, and  it  can  be  shown  that  there  will  be  a  way  by  which  present 
railways  may  be  reconstructed  at  small  additional  expense,  and  new 
roads  built  at  no  greater  expense  than  at  present,  so  that  they  can 
carry  freight  and  passengers  at  even  less  rate  than  stated  in  the  bill, 
and  make  more  money  than  they  now  make;  and  if  this  Congress  will 
pass  Senate  bill  No.  1153, 1  will  demonstrate  tbe  truth  of  this  statement 
by  building  several  roads  in  this  country,  the  united  length  of  which 
will  be  about  8,000  miles,  during  the  next  ten  years;  for  that  work  will 
give  me  a  start  so  that  I  can  get  the  money  to  build  such  roads  with, 
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tne  liona  Kiver  at/  unaoamsKeya,  tnence  m  tne  same  aireciioa 
JDnshjcacaham,  thence  to  ]N'eginudis1i,  thence  to  Minnsinsk  on  the  Y 
isi  Biver,  thence  to  Bamdni  on  the  Obi  Eiver,  thence  to  Albasan 
thence  to  the  Ural  Biver,  30  miles  south  of  ITrask  at  the  fiftieth  | 
allel  of  north  latitade,  a  distance  of  4,400  miles  in  Asiatic  Has 
thence  along  that  parallel  crossing  the  Dan  and  the  Deniper  riven 
the  Volga  Biver  and  crossing  that  river  at  Nikalaic,  thence  to  Kherk 
thence  to  Kermenetz,  a  distance  of  1,000  miles  in  I^uropean  Bus: 
thence  on  the  same  parallel  of  north  latitude  775  miles  to  Mayence 
the  Bhine,  thence  in  a  straight  line  375  miles  to  Havre,  40  miles  soi 
of  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
in  This  road  after  crossing  through  the  center  and  the  best  part  of 

Bussian  Empire  will  go  within  120  miles  of  Odessa  on  the  Black  S 
^  and  passing  through  Oalicia  and  Bohemia  in  the  Austrian  Empire, ' 

.';!  be  lOO  miles  north  of  Vienna,  and  will  pass  midway  across  the  Gern 

V  Empire,  thence  through  the  southern  part  of  Belgium  and  the  north 

part  of  France  to  Havre,  in  all  a  distance  of  6,500  miles,  when  the  wl 
distance  around  the  world  in  that  way,  by  starting^  at  New  Orleans  j 
going  up  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  St.  Paul,  will  be  18^720  miles,  and  < 
be  traveled  in  sixteen  days  and  six  hours,  with  a  railroad  speed  of 
miles  an  hour  in  six  days.  A  ship  speed  of  35  males  an  hour  or  se 
days  and  sixteen  hours,  or  a  steamboat  speed  of  30  miles  an  honi 
three  days.    1  know  that  this  can  be  done. 

This  main  road  should  have  a  branch  road  commencing  at  tbe  te 
parallel  of  longitude  in  the  German  Empire,  extending  in  a  straight  I 
through  France  and  Spain  to  Cadiz,  1,050  miles  long;  also  a  sect 
branch  in  a  straight  line  extending  from  Cracow  in  European  Bussii 
the  tenth  parallel  of  longitude,  passing  near  the  city  of  Vienna 
Genoa,  in  Italy,  550  miles  long,  and  also  a  straight  line  branch  fi 
,    \\  Cracow,  750  miles  long,  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  also  another  strai 

V  :%  line  branch,  980  miles  long,  commencing  at  the  fortieth  parallel  of  loi 

tude  in  Southern  Bussia,  passing  through  Moldavia,  Walachia,  Rom 
^         nia,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  to  the  Adriatic  Sea  at  Cotta. 

Another  straight  line  branch  310  miles  from  Constantinople  to 
last-named  branch.  50  miles  east  of  where  that  branp.h  oraasAs 
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cnlties  and  separated  two  continents  by  a  canal.  Gan  we  bridge  Ber- 
ing Straits,  the  English  Channel,  uniting  and  striating  two  hemis- 
pheres from  zone  to  zone  with  railroads,  as  above  stated,  that  will  har- 
monize as  one  people  the  whole  world. 

Snob  is  only  a  part  of  the  great  work  that  I  will  accomplish  through 
the  bill  now  before  Congress,  for  it  will  reclaim  from  overflow  70,000,(KK) 
acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  universe,  and  will  increase  produc- 
tion there  one  thousand  millions  a  year  for  the  first  average  ten  years. 

It  will  also  give  a  25-foot  depth  of  low-water  channel  from*  New 
Orleans  to  Cairo,  and  16-foot  low-water  channel  from  Cairo  to  St.  Paul; 
the  same  depth  low- water  channel  from  Lake  Michigan  and  Chicago  to 
the  mouth  of  the  lUinois  Eiver,  and  a  15foot  low- water  channel  in  the 
Ohio  from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo^nd  also  a  good  10-foot  navigable  channel 
from  Lake  Erie  through  the  Kankakee  and  Wabash  rivers  to  the  Ohio 
Biver,  and  will  at  the  same  time,  even  on  the  present  productions,  save 
$200,000,000  per  annum  on  transportation ;  and  that  is  not  all,  for  within 
ten  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Lake  Borgne  outlet  you  will  see  the 
Tehuantepec  and  Florida  ship  canals  built,  40  feet  deep  and  of  suffi- 
cient width,  and  made  free  for  the  commercial  ships  of  the  whole  world, 
so  soon  as  the  amount  of  money  they  cost  may  be  returned  to  myself 
and  associates,  and  frx)m  two  to  three  years  after  the  opening  of  the 
Lake  Borgne  outlet. 

A  commercial  gateway  of  fully  35  feet  deep  and  of  sufficient  width 
will  be  opened  from  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  opposite  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  Barataria  Bay,  which  will  be 
made  nominally  free  after  collecting  tolls  at  half  rates  that  are  granted 
by  the  charter  to  pay,  for  all  outlays  that  have  been  and  may  yet  be 
cost  in  its  construction,  including  expense  for  charter,  light-houses, 
wharf,  elvator,  and  ail  other  appurtenances,  for  my  object  is  to  free  all 
commerce  that  may  pass  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  Eiver  of  all  tax 
possible. 

Besides  I  will  now  demonstrate  that  grain  can  be  transported  from 
St.  Paul,  or  any  other  Western  port  on  lakes  or  rivers,  to  Liverpool  at 
an  actual  cost  of  one-half  cent  a  bushel  for  towage,  when  2  cents  a  bushel 
would  cover  all  expenses  when  we  have  water,  and  I  will  promise  that 
if  Congress  will  pass  the  bill  that  I  now  have  before  it,  that  so  soon  as 
I  secure  the  low- water  channel  I  have  named,  which  will  be  within  two 
or  three  years,  the  price  of  transporting  grain  from  or  to  any  port,  as 
above  stated,  shall  never  exceed  5  cents  a  bushel. 

This  will  cause  the  exportation  of  4  bushels  of  grain  to  where  we  now 
export  1  bushel.  By  the  same  process  that  grain  may  be  thus  exported, 
can  coal,  and  all  other  productions  be  transported  to  or  from  any  port 
at  the  same  reduced  rates,  which  will  give  new  life  to  all  such  industries 
in  this  country. 

Those  things  I  want  to  explain  fully  to  Congress  very  soon,  which 
will  determine  whether  or  not  that  body  wants  this  great  work  accom- 
plished. K  so,  they  will  pass  my  bill,  and  if  not  they  will  continue  to 
sustain  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Commission  in  its  plan  of  destruction. 
The  bridge  at  Bering  Straits  ^^ill  be  built  on  my  steel  arch  plan,  50 
miles  long,  and  will  cost  about  $50,000,000.  Whilst  the  bridge  across 
the  English  Channel,  about  28  miles  long,  will  cost,  say,  $25,000,000, 
for  that  channel  will  be  bridged  so  as  to  connect  England  with  that 
great  international  railway  of  peace  and  civilization  by  a  short  road  from 
Calais  out  to  the  main  road  a  few  miles  east  of  Havre. 

There  will  be  no  more  engineering  difficulties  to  overcome  in  the 
building  of  these  two  great  bridges  than  any  ordinary  bridge^  fot  t\\ftL 
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piers — the  tronble  to  scientists  iu  such  work — will  be  built  on  a  very 
different  plan  from  those  now  built  and  at  comparatively  a  great  ded 
less  expense. 

As  for  the  railroads,  they  will  be  constructed  differently  from  any 
road  yet  built.  There  will  be  no  wood  or  cross  ties  used  in  their  con- 
struction. Ko  locomotiyes  will  be  used.  The  present  kind  of  rolling 
stock  would  not  be  used. 

There  will  be  no  dust  or  cinders.  These  roads  will  have  the  same 
accommodations  for  passengers  that  steamboats  have.  There  will  be 
no  killing  of  stock  or  people  along  their  lines,  or  after  heavy  rains  by 
washouts  or  rotten  bridges. 

They  will  have  greater  speed  than  have  the  present  roads,  and  as 
safe  as  the  cable  roads  of  this  or  any  other  city  for  their  passengers  on 
board. 

All  this — ^together  with  how  I  will  build  these  two  great  bridges,  draw 
the  water  from  the  great  lakes  as  required,  to  dam  up  and  change 
the  course  of  rivers — ^I  want  to  explain  before  the  Senate,  and  before 
I  proceed  to  do  that  I  want  all  the  members  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  river  commission  to  be  there  and  give  their  o]iinion8  of  sneh 
work,  and  I  will  show  up  more  of  their  ignorance,  as  I  have  already 
done,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  fair-minded  and  sensible  people  with 
reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  low-water  channels  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Elver  and  its  tributaries  and  the  stopping  of  the  overflow  of  these 
valley  lands. 

They  started  out  with  the  assumption  that  with  levees  they  conld 
hold  the  flood  waters  and  cause  the  bottom  to  scour  out.  This  they  con- 
fessed to  be  a  failure,  when  in  one  of  their  recent  reports  they  recom- 
mended dredging  to  deepen  the  low-water  channel,  which  any  one  with 
a  particle  of  common  sense  knows  would  be  as  impossible  where  inclined 
to  fill  as  would  it  be  to  bailout  a  raft.  And  more  recently  throufh  their 
friends  at  Katchez,  Miss,  they  said  the  levees  can  not  hold  the  flood 
waters,  that  there  must  be  outlets  made,  and  in  order  to  defeat  their 
being  made  so  as  not  to  do  any  good  and  delay  time  so  long  as  possible, 
recommend  that  more  surveys  be  made  scientifically  and  the  outlets 
also  be  made  scientifically  by  the  Government  engineers. 

Those  engineers  have  already  made  surveys  sufficient  and  told  yon 
how  to  make  the  outlets  so  as  to  do  no  good;  the  one  at  Lake  Bryne, 
for  instance,  they  have  said  should  have  a  discharging  capacity  of  not 
over  100,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  cease  to  discharge  when  the 
water  in  the  river  fell  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Such  an  opening  wonid  only  be  a  mere  high- water  waste  weir,  and 
would  not  lower  the  river  1  foot  at  New  Orleans,  which  is  only  10  miles 
above  that  outlet  when  made. 

They  would  at  great  expense  floor  the  bottom  of  their  waste  war 
so  as  to  prevent  its  washing  out.    That  does  no  good. 

When  on  the  other  hand  I  would  make  it  a  tidal  outlet,  with  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  water  as  at  the  jump  which  would  lower  the  flood  line 
fully  16  or  more  feet  at  New  Orleans  and  stop  all  overflows  to  and 
above  Cairo,  and  not  cost  the  Government  a  dollar  until  as  good  results 
were  attained.  Instead  of  this  being  done,  which  would  not  only  stop 
the  overflows,  but  would,  at  the  same  time,  deepen  and  otherwise 
improve  the  low-water  channels  of  that  great  system.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  great  east  and  west  railways  money  continues  to  be 
appropriated  to  defeat,  so  long  as  possible,  those  great  objects;  aodl 
am  informed  that  those  Government  engineers  now  contemplate  making 
some  new  reservoirs  for  the  escapement  of  the  flood  waters.    This 
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again  would  make  a  vast  outlay  of  public  money,  requiring  a  Ic 
period  of  time,  and  thus  secure  to  the  railroads  a  new  and  long  le 
on  the  productions  of  the  people  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

With  such  facts  as  I  have  already  presented,  can  such  an  outrage 
longer  sustained  by  the  Senators  and  Eepreseiitatives  of  these  val 
States! 

This  great  railway  system,  together  with  the  universal  money  syst 
proposed,  and  free  trade  as  the  natural  result  of  this  money  syst< 
will  bring  this  country,  all  European  nations,  and  Great  Britain 
near  each  other,  with  perfect  freedom  of  trade  and  travel,  that  fi: 
which  will  naturally  grow  such  friendly  relations  that  there  will  be 
more  war,  nor  fear  of  wars,  and  peace  shall  reign  on  this  earth  fore\ 
for  it  is  only  in  this  way,  with  universal  money  and  the  free  and  o\ 
gateway  of  commerce,  that  universal  and  permanent  peace  can  e 
come  to  bless,  prosper,  and  elevate  the  moral  and  social  conditions 
mankind  throughout  all  time. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

John  Cowdon, 
Phcmix  Building  J  corner  Tenth  and  FstreeU^  KWj 

Wnshington^  D.  C 

Washington,  May  2^  1894. 
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63d  Congress,  >  BES^ATE.  ( Mis.  Dod. 

M  Session.      ]  I    No.  193. 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Hat  28,  1894. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Mr.  Manderson  presented  the  following 

STATEBCBNT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  BffBMORIAL  TO  CONGRESS  FOR  THB 
DETERMINATION  OF  A  PROPER  POLICT  FOR  THE  SYSTEMATIC 
IMPROVEBIENT  OF  THE  MISSOURI  RIVER. 


We  believe  that  it  is  the  privilege  and  province  of  Congress  to  deter- 
niine  the  policy  to  be  adopted  regarding  the  great  work  of  systematic 
improvement  of  the  Missouri  Eiver.  The  Missouri  Eiver  Commission 
is  solely  an  executive  agent  of  the  Government.  It  is  the  creation  of 
Congress,  whose  duty  is  to  execute  the  will  of  its  creator,  not  to  deter- 
mine that  will.  It  is  obliged  to  carry  on  the  work  at  tJie  places  and 
for  the  purposes  directed  by  Congress.  Congress  is  vested  with  com- 
plete legislative  discretion  and  makes  the  appropriations  and  directs 
where  they  shall  be  expended.  In  Congress  resides  the  power  to  deter- 
min'e  the  whole  policy  regarding  the  river  and  Congre.-s  may  alter  or 
entirely  abandon  any  i>olicy.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  for  the  interests 
dependent  upon  the  river  to  present  to  Congress  such  facts  and  argu- 
ments as  it  is  thought  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  well-defined  policy 
for  the  improvement  of  this  river,  a  policy  in  harmony  with  all  the 
conditions  and  such  as  is  believed  will  prove  successful. 

There  is  a  widespread  opinion  that  when  the  General  Government 
entered  upon  the  systematic  improvement  of  the  Missouri  Biver,  the 
policy  oudined  by  Congress  was  to  begin  the  work  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  proceed  thence  continuously  to  up  the  stream,  and  to  abandon 
all  work  in  progress  at  various  points  along  the  river,  and  apply  all 
appropriations  made  year  by  year  to  one  locality  known  as  the  <^  first 
reach.'' 

Many  citizens  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  after  much  consideration  of  the 
subject,  are  imbued  with  the  belief  that  such  a  policy  is  contrary  to 
the  lessons  of  experience,  and  that  even  if  it  were  in  entire  harmony 
with  sound  theory,  and  in  accord  with  all  the  natural  laws  governing 
the  physical  changes  of  the  river  channel,  it  can  not  command  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  interests  depiendent  on  the  river,  and  ia 
for  that  reason  inexpedient  and  doomed  to  eventual  failure. 

I.— IMPROVEMENT  NATURALLY  PROCEEDS  DOWNSTREAM. 

If  it  is  deemed  best  that,  regardless  of  the  question  of  economy,  the 
systematic  improvement  of  the  river  shall  proceed  continuously  fe^va. 
one  place  the  work  should  be  down  and  hot  up  tfci^  ^iT:<ei«i»m. 
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The  Missouri  Eiver  Commission  has  published  a  map  of  the  Missonr 
Biver,  of  which  Sheet  xxni,  showing  the  <^  Omaha  reach,"  is  attached 
hereto  and  marked  Exhibit  A. 

This  map  shows  the  shore  lines  of  1879  and  1890  and  indicates  isk 
blue  the  lands  eroded  between  these  dates.  It  will  be  seen  that  almost 
without  exception  the  blue  areas  or  eroded  lands  are  on  the  lower 
concaves  of  the  bends;  and  the  shores  opposite  have  built  up,  and  that 
the  river  channel  has  substantially  maintained  its  width^ 

The  bottom  lands  through  which  the  river  flows  are  r'eadily  washed 
away.  The  soil  at  times  seems  to  melt  into  the  waters,  which  are  so 
constantly  turbid  as  to  have  given  to  the  river  its  characteristic  name 
^*  muddy  waters." 

Two  annual  freshets,  one  in  April  and  the  other  in  June,  not  only 
increase  the  volume  of  water  and  the  force  of  the  current,  but  overflow 
the  lower  lands  and  thoroughly  saturate  the  soil.  During  these  periods 
of  high  water  the  whole  character,  location,  and  direction  of  the  chan- 
nel and  current  may  be  changed.  As  the  water  falls  and  the  river 
returns  to  its  low- water  channel  great  damage  to  the  banks  occurs  and 
the  curcent,  impinging  against  water-soaked  and  unprotected  shores, 
carries  away  large  areas  of  land. 

When  the  current  has  passed  through  a  bend  in  its  natural  course  it 
makes  a  reverse  curve  in  crossing  to  the  opi)08ite  shore  and  impinges 
against  the  bank  near  the  head  of  the  bend  with  more  or  less  direct- 
ness, according  to  the  configuration  of  the  bend  through  which  it  has 
passed  and  the  condition  of  the  crossing.  At  the  point  where  the  cur- 
rent strikes  the  bank  is  scooped  out  in  a  small  hollow  or  pocket,  against 
the  lower  side  of  which  is  the  greatest  force  of  the  water  rapidly,  wear- 
ing it  away  and  gradually  working  the  pocket  downstream.  Before 
the  first  pocket  has  reached  the  end  of  the  bend  a  second,  third,  and  even 
others  may  successively  form  at  the  upper  end,  all  traveling  at  inter- 
vals down  the  bend. 

Under  these  conditions  shore  protection  should  not  begin  at  the  foot 
of  a  bend  and  work  upstream.  The  formation  of  a  pocket  above  tiie 
head  of  the  work  will  entail  great  expense,  if  it  does  not  actually  destroy 
the  work  below. 

The  first  prerequisite  for  successful  shore  protection  is  a  secure  place 
for  the  head  of  the  work,  so  that  a  pocket  can  not  form  above  it  and 
work  down  and  behind  it  and  roll  it  out.  From  such  a  safe  and  fixed 
point,  at  the  head  of  a  bend,  the  work  should  proceed  downstream 
along  a  regular,  even  bank. 

It  is  difl^cult  to  maintain  shore  protection  in  a  pocket  or  where  other 
irregularity  in  the  curve  of  the  shore  hue  exists,  as  these  furnish  favor- 
able points  of  attack,  and  if  the  shore  protection  is  not  carried  away 
by  the  direct  assault  of  the  waters,  eddies  are  formed,  which  usuaDy 
undermine  and  so  destroy  the  work. 

A  stream  of  water  is  best  guided  from  behind  as  in  a  nozzle.  From 
the  fixed  and  permanent  banks  of  a  stationary  reach,  the  current  can 
be  guided  and  the  channel  fashioned  in  regular,  easy  curves  by  work- 
ing down  the  stream  in  harmony  with  its  natural  laws ;  but  after  it  has 
escaped  from  constraint  and  is  wandering  capriciously  under  no  fixed 
conditions,  the  efforts  of  man  to  control  it  by  piling  up  work  in  front 
are  generally  costly  and  fritile.  The  forces  of  a  great  river  may  be 
successfiilly  directed  but  rarely  combated  except  by  works  of  the 
most  heroic  character  on  foundations  most  stable. 

If  the  physical  laws  of  the  river  require  that  bank  protection  shaO 
proceed  down  the  BtteaiU)  ohonneL  con*ecti6n  can  proved  up  streav 
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only  by  doing  the  work  in  sections,  beginning  successively  at  certain 
points  and  working  down  to  the  head  of  the  preceding  section  of 
improvement. 

This  is  not  continaous  improvement  as  popularly  understood,  but 
rather  working  in  reaches.  If  these  reaches  are  not  necessarily  con- 
tiguous but  are  at  certain  favorable  points  on  the  river  where  the  first 
expenditures  will  do  the  most  good  and  are  to  be  subsequently  joined 
by  the  improvement  of  the  intervening  reaches  so  that  the  whole  river 
shall  ultimately  become  systematically  improved,  it  constitutes  the 
policy  for  which  we  are  contending.  ^ 

Note. — Normally  the  current  hu^s  the  concave  shore  and  tends  to  erode  the  same 
and  deepen  the  hend.  Broad  crossings  give  erratic  direction  to  the  water  entering 
the  hend,  changing  with  stage  of  water  and  with  the  shifting  channel  of  the  cross- 
ing. To  this  variable  impact  pocket  erosion  is  due,  or  the  cutting  of  swathes  which 
widen  as  they  travel  down  the  bend,  thus  producing  the  heaviest  erosion  as  observed 
at  the  foot  of  the  bend  and  a  general  trend  of  the  entire  bend  system  down  the  valley. 
This  general  movement  in  time  produces  changing  blufi'  contacts  which  is  an  added 
source  of  confusion. 

It  has  been  held  that  radical  changes  find  their  normal  adjustment  up  the  stream, 
but  this  doctrine  is  not  justified  as  the  grade  of  the  river  maintains  a  substantial 
uniformity  over  long  reaches  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  sudden  shortenings  by  means 
of  cut-offs  have  been  regained  in  a  few  years  by  lengthening  in  the  vicinity  so  that 
the  general  lengths  do  not  seem  to  suffer  material  change. 

n.— CONTINUOUS  IMPROVEMENT. 
A.— NOT  NECESSARY. 

"So  system  of  river  improvement  contemplates  a  continnons  line  of 
work  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  object  is  to  fix  the  crossings  and 
hold  the  banks.  Work  will,  therefore,  be  done  only  where  there  is  danger 
of  erosion. 

The  Missouri  River  carries  in  suspension  a  large  amount  of  materiaL 
Where  the  current  is  strong  this  material — ^mud,  sand,  and  even  coarse 
gravel — is  swept  along  by  the  force  of  the  water.  Wherever  the  cur- 
rent is  slack,  the  material  falls  to  the  bottom  and  in  the  still  water  is 
deposited,  very  rapidly  building  up  sand  bars  and  shore  accretions. 

On  the  concave  shore  of  the  bends,  where  the  banks  are  being  eroded, 
the  current  is  strong.  On  the  opposite  or  convex  shore  it  is  '^  slack 
water ;"  deposit  occurs  and  the  shore  builds  up. 

Thus  one  shore  seems  to  follow  the  other  and  the  channel  of  the  river 
generally  remains  of  the  same  width.    (See  Exhibit  A.) 

Bank  protection  should  follow  the  concave  shore  where  erosion  occurs. 
The  convex  shore  builds  up  and  needs  no  protection.  The  work,  there- 
fore, should  be  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  as  the  river 
turns. 

This  being  the  case  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  since  the  work 
must  necessarily  be  more  or  less  disconnected,  the  systematic  improve- 
ment can  not  be  carried  on  at  different  parts  of  the  river,  to  be  subse- 
quently joined  together  by  work  on  intervening  reaches. 

B.—DEI'INED. 

Continuous  improvement,  as  distinguished  fh)m  work  on  different  and 
I>erhap8  distant  parts  of  the  river,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there 
shall  be  a  continuous  line  of  work,  but  that  from  a  selected  point  every 
place  on  a  given  reach  needing  improvement  shall  receive  it.  If  the 
river  is  in  proper  shape  and  the  banks  in  fiftvorable  condition  for  buxk. 
protection  revetment  shall  be  constructed  aad^<b  <srai^\svtB&  ^<^^^\s^ 
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txaining  work  where  necessary.  If  it  is  not  in  proper  shape  thai  shall 
be  made  the  attempt  to  force  the  river  into  an  arbitrary  course  by 
means  of  dikes  and  by  other  heroic  meaanres,  re^rdless  of  cost 

We  believe  that  titie  systematic  improvement  of  the  river  in  such 
manner  will  prove — 

C-TOO  COSTLY. 

The  average  fall  or  slope  of  the  Missonri  River  is  about  10  inches  pa 
mile.  If  the  distance  between  two  points  is  shortened  by  a  caUi% 
erosion  ^f  a  point  or  other  radical  change,  the  slope  is  increased,  the 
velocity  of  the  current  becomes  greater,  and  its  energy  in  tearing  away 
the  banks  is  correspondingly  augmented  nntil  by  deepening  the  bends 
the  distance  and  slope  are  restored.  {See  pp.  2  and  3,  rei)ort  of  L.  £. 
Gooley,  consulting  engineer,  attached  hereto  as  Appendix  I.) 

From  this  characteristic  of  the  river  arises  a  physical  law  that  for 
every  change  in  the  channel  there  will  occur  another  resulting  change, 
and  also  the  rule  that  to  hold  the  river  in  a  fixed  and  permanent  coarse 
there  must  be  certain  curves. 

Time  has  been  wasted  and  money  squandered  in  trying:  to  hold  the 
river  in  unnatural  situations.  The  river  with  omnipotent  power  sweeps 
away  all  barriers  until  it  has  worked  out  for  itself  such  bends  and  tains 
as  will  give  its  waters  the  average  slope  and  current. 

On  a  river  so  long  as  the  Missouri  there  must  always  be  found  some 
reaches  in  which  the  channel  is  for  the  time  being  in  just  the  proper 
shape  and  condition  for  fixation;  also  many  reaches  where  the  channd 
is  in  the  worst  possible  condition  for  improvement. 

This  being  the  case,  if  it  be  attempted  to  carry  the  work  of  syste- 
matic improvement  of  the  river  continuously  either  up  or  down  stream, 
there  must  either  be  the  miracle  of  finding  the  river  always  in  the  cor- 
rect shape  as  the  work  progresses  or  vast  sums  must  be  expended  to 
force  it  out  of  the  channel  or  channels  it  may  chance  to  occupy  and 
into  another  of  proper  curvature. 

The  natural  dispos^ition  is  to  first  improve  the  river  at  its  worst  place, 
and  it  may  be  contended  that  where  the  channel  is  shifting  and  ^e 
banks  unstable  is  the  place  most  needing  improvement  and  whereof 
all  places  the  work  should  be  done. 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  cost  of  such  a  policy  of  river  improve- 
ment may  be  obtained  from  the  work  of  the  Missouri  River  Commis- 
sion on  the  first  reaah, 

(Eeferences  hereinafter  to  the  report  of  the  Missouri  River  Commis- 
sion are  to  the  report  of  said  commission  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1893,  being  Appendix  Z  Z  of  the  Annual  Report  of  Chief  of  Engin- 
eers for  1893,  pt.  6,  Vol.  ii,  Report  of  Secretary  of  War  to  the  second 
session  of  Fifty -third  Congress.) 

On  a  few  miles  of  river  near  Jefferson  City^  Mo.,  known  as  "  first 
reach,''  the  commission  had  already  expended  f  459,175. 77  on  June  30, 
1893.  (See  Table  of  expenditure,  p.  3927,  Report  Missouri  Biver  Com- 
mission for  1893.) 

For  the  same  place  the  commission  has  allotted  $585,000  of  the 
appropriations  now  available  and  also  ask  9665,000  additional  (p.  3923, 
Report  Commission  for  18!)3),  making  in  all  $1,709,176  either  sjwnt  or 
to  be  expended  in  three  or  four  years  on  about  30  miles  of  river,  [Bet 
Systematic  improvement  of  first  reach,  pp.  3922,  3923,  Report  of  Com- 
mission for  1893.) 

An  examipation  of  the  maps  (pp.  4256  and  4264  of  Report  of  Com- 
mission) reveals  the  fact  that  the  work  on  this  reach  has  been,  not  to 
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confine  the  river  to  its  present  channel  and  improve  that,  bat  by  a  sys- 
tem of  costly  dikes  to  force  it  out  of  the  channel  and  course  it  now 
occupies  and  into  what  is  believed  to  be  the  correct  shape  for  perma- 
nent improvement.    The  commission  says  (p.  3922,  Eeport  for  1893) : 

With  the  exception  of  the  Mnrrays  Bend  reyetment,  designed  to  secure  the  head 
of  the  work,  the  construction  of  pile  dikes  for  channel  contraction  and  regulation 
has  mainly  occupied  the  force.  Seventeen  thousaud  feet  of  pile  dike  has  heen  huilt 
during  the  season,  involving  the  driving  of  5,737  piles  to  an  average  depth  of  21 
feet.  Several  years  must  elapse  hefore  the  fulJ  effect  of  these  works  can  he  realized : 
but  even  in  their  present  state  the  results  obtained  are  exceedingly  gratifying  and 
leave  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  work,  provided  t.h6 
fiinds  necessary  for  its  continuous  prosecution  are  furnished. 

The  amount  of  the  ftinds  necessary  for  the  continuous  prosecution  for 
this  kind  of  work  should  command  serious  attention. 

The  work  on  the  "first  reach''  extends  "a  total  distance  of  about  14 
miles^  (p.  3922,  Eeport  of  Commission),  and  on  this  has  been  expended 
♦459,175.77  (p.  3927,  Report  of  Commission),  making  $32,798.27 
expended  per  mile. 

''^During  the  current  season  it  is  hoped  to  extend  the  worJc  over  about  16 
additional  miles  of  river^  (p.  3922,  Report  of  Commission),  for  this 
9585,000  has  been  allotted  (p.  3923,  Report  of  Commission). or  $36,562.50 
per  mile. 

If  the  river  on  this  30  miles  were  fully  and  permanently  improved 
the  cost  of  the  work  might  not  be  excessive,  but  the  work  has  not  been 
completed. 

The  commission  report  (p.  3922)  "  work  was  carried  on  wherever  nee- 
essary  along  this  whole  dis1>ance  and  fair  progress  made.^ 

An  examination  of  map  opposite  page  4256  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission for  1893  will  show  many  ^'proposed  dikes  "  among  those  already 
constructed,  and  the  commission  are  now  before  Congress  asking  for 
$650,000  more  for  work  on  this  reach  (p.  3923  Report  of  Commis- 
sion, 1893).  If  this  amount  is  obtained  and  the  whole  sum  of  $1,709,175 
has  been  expended  on  this  30  miles  of  river  there  is  no  assurance  that 
the  work  will  then  be  completed.  In  the  words  of  the  commission 
(p.  3922  Report  of  Commission), "  channel  contraction  and  regulation  has 
mainly  occupied  the  force.^^  The  object  of  the  work  has  not  been  to 
hold  the  banks,  but  to  get  the  banks  in  suitable  position  to  hold.  "  Sev- 
eral years  must  elapse  before  tliefull  effect  of  these  works  can  be  realized  ^ 
(p.  3922  Report  of  Commission),  because  they  are  designed  to  build  up 
accretions  and  form  a  new  river  channel. 

If  the  work  is  a  success  and  a  proper  river  channel  is  realized  the 
results  attained  will  be,  not  the  systematic  improvement  of  the  river  on 
this  reach,  but  only  that  the  commission  has  succeeded  in  its  efforts  to 
force  the  river  into  suitable  condition  for  improvement.  The  work  of 
bank  protection  and  river  improvement  will  then  have  to  be  done. 

As  '^several  years  must  elapse  hefore  the  full  effect  of  these  works  can  be 
realized^  and  the  banks  be  ready  for  permanent  protection,  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  that  the  money  the  commission  is  asking  is  not  intended  for 
bank  protection,  but  rather  to  continue  the  work  of  preparing  the  river 
for  bank  protection. 

If  this  position  is  correct,  $1,709,175  at  least  is  to  be  expended  in 
"  channel  contraction  and  regulation  "  on  about  30  miles  of  river,  about 
$57,000  per  toile,  with  no  possible  assurance  that  the  desired  work  will 
be  accomplished  for  that  sum.  If  it  shall  be,  then  will  come  the  bank 
protection,  for  which  a  fair  estimate  would  be  an  average  of  $20,000 
per  mile,  or  about  $75,000  to  $80,000  per  mile  for  fullcliaii\i^V^^«XhS^<5ar 
tion  and  improvement. 
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The  distance  from  the  moath  of  the  Missouri  Biver  to  Sioux  City  is 
807  mUes  (p.  3952  Eeport  of  Oommission,  1893).  At  975,000  per  mile 
it  will  cost  $60,525,000  to  systematically  improve  the  whole  river. 

Is  Congress  prepared  to  incur  such  an  expense  T  Then  money  by 
millions  and  not  by  the  hundred  thousand  should  be  appropriated. 

D.--OONTRABY  TO  ITATUBAL  LAWS. 

If  the  channel  of  the  Missouri  Biver  would  remain  stationary  in 
other  reaches  the  expense  of  forcing  the  river  into  a  proper  channel  in 
these  wild  reaches  might  be  justified,  but,  as  hereinbefore  seen,  the 
channel  is  decidedly  unstable  in  all  its  reaches.  While  time  andmooej 
are  being  expended  in  channel  rectification  in  those  places  needing  it 
the  river  in  other  reaches  which  are  to-day  in  ideal  condition  for  b^ 
protection  may  be  changing  from  the  best  to  the  very  worst  shape. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  banks  are  permanently  secor^  on  those 
reaches  where  the  channel  is  naturally  in  the  proper  shape  the  abnor- 
mal reaches  below  will  of  themselves  in  time  shift  into  favorable  conres 
and  the  bank  protection  can  be  gradually  extended  downstream,  and 
80  the  whole  river  can  be  ultimately  fully  improved  with  little  or  none 
of  the  expensive  work  of  channel  rectification. 

The  river  is  a  monster  of  omnipotent  power.  It  can  not  be  coerced 
against  its  natural  laws.  Just  what  grade,  width  of  channel,  and 
curvature  it  should  have  has  not  yet  been  fiilly  ascertained.  There 
should,  therefore,  be  left  in  the  work  of  channel  regulation  certain  fre- 
quent unprotected  intervals,  in  which  the  river  unrestrained  may  work 
out  its  normal  conditions  and  correct  any  errors  that  may  have  bees 
made  by  the  works  of  improvement.  Such  intervals  are  as  neoessaij 
to  the  safety  of  the  works  as  a  safety  valve  is  to  a  steam  boiler. 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  the  present  method  is  not  only  in  a  large 
measure  a  needless  expenditure,  but  by  neglecting  those  places  readr 
for  bank  protection  the  opportunity  for  economically  improving  then 
is  being  lost. 

NOTB. — The  first  and  ordinary  impression  is  that  the  worst  places,  the  wild  loesl- 
ItieSy  should  be  treated,  thus  correcting  the  most  serious  obstrnctions.  The  objeetui 
mav  be  made  apparent.  You  seek  to  deal  with  causes  rather  thau  effect^  to  direti 
and  assist  along  natural  lines  of  development  rather  than  coerce  and  combat  forM 
which  thereby  may  in  no  wise  be  changed.  The  wise  man  first  secures  the  posscesMBS 
which  he  has,  and  then  from  these  as  a  base  reaches  out,  reclaims,  and  a4ds  tfaeieta 
Thus  the  little  causes  accumulating  in  effect  down  the  stream  are  successively  ma^ed 
or  minimized  until  tendencies  are  set  up  which  modify  the  character  of  wildmc^ 
even  before  the  actual  work  of  improvement  has  reached  the  same. 

B.— IT  18  IMPOLITIC. 

Public  opinion  is  recognized  to  be  a  mighty  power  even  in  monarchical 
governments.  In  this  nation,  where  the  people  are  the  sovereign,  it i» 
omnipotent. 

All  of  the  Missouri  Eiver  below  Kansas  City,  or  390  miles  of  its  course. 
is  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  If  the  present  policy  of  systematic  and  f» 
tinuous  improvement  be  continued  and  the  work  shall  progress  at  ^ 
rate  of  15  miles  per  year,  all  of  the  appropriations  will  be  expended  is 
that  State  for  the  next  twenty-six  years.  Oan  it  be  for  a  momtfl^ 
expected  that  the  interests  dependent  on  this  river  in  all  the  other  Stat^ 
will  be  patient  under  such  an  injustice? 

Omaha  is  600  miles  up  the  river  (page  3952,  report  of  commissiafi^ 
At  the  rate  of  progress  the  commission  hope  to  make  this  season*  ^ 
16  miles  (page  392'2'|,\ii;i%  ^otV  ^va.x^^'c>a.\Xi%fc  <i\ty  in  about  forty  yetf^ 
if  that  rate  of  progte^^  eau^a^  m«^xi\ahsisA\\yQX»\^  ^"^^joL^issi^ 
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The  work  may  be  extended  over  16  miles  and  carried  on  wherever  neO' 
essary  along  this  whole  distance  and  fair  progress  be  made,  but  there  is 
no  expectation  that  the  work  will  be  finished  on  that  length  of  river. 
Omaha  and  the  up-river  cities  most  abandon  all  hope  of  receiving  any 
benefits  for  some  generations  to  come. 

A  plan  more  certain  to  create  within  these  communities  the  strongest 
antagonism  to  the  whole  scheme  of  river  improvement  could  not  well 
be  devised. 

Already  the  indications  of  discontent  are  becoming  numerous* 
Kansas  Gity  is  voicing  its  opposition  to  the  system  through  its 
'^ Engineer  Club,"  which  has  passed  resolutions  condemning  the  policy. 
The  Kansas  City  Times  of  January  9,  1894,  gives  an  account  of  a 
meeting  of  this  club  in  which — 

The  general  opinion  was  that  aU  money  spent  in  improving  the  channel  of  the 
riyer  might  Just  as  well  be  thrown  into  it,  as  far  aa  practical  results  were  oon« 
cemed.    They  held  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  on  the  river  have  been  wasted. 

Copies  of  articles  from  the  Kansas  Gity  Times  and  Kansas  Oity  Star 
are  hereto  attached. 

Of  course  it  is  the  interest  of  the  railroads  to  discourage  navigation 
on  this  great  river  and  remove  from  the  field  a  possible  competition, 
and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  they  will  stimulate  the  discontent. 
The  Eailroad  Gazette  of  April  6, 1894,  and  following  numbers,  contain 
articles  not  calculated  to  increase  in  public  favor  the  efforts  of  Congress 
to  render  navigable  these  streams. 

A  wise  i)olicy  will  seek  to  draw  to  its  support  all  classes  and  all 
sections.  How  can  this  be  done  by  a  policy  which  ignores  and 
neglects  all  sections  except  onef 

III.-POLICY  OF  RIVER  IMPROVEMENT  RECOMMENDED. 

There  are  certain  points  on  the  river  which  may  be  called  strategical, 
where  the  river  is  in  natural  shape  and  where  the  currents  are  run- 
ning  normally.  These  points  or  reaches  when  found  should  be  secured 
throughout  as  soon  as  practicable,  in  order  to  insure  against  material 
changes.  Works  of  minor  correction,  as  reducing  the  irregularities  of 
bends  and  fully  defining  and  restricting  the  crossings,  wHl  naturally 
follow  and  the  reach  ultimately  brought  fully  into  a  completely  defined 
and  stable  course. 

A  large  element  of  time  is  involved  in  obtaining  final  results,  as  low 
bars  and  reclaimed  areas  must  build  up  to  high- water  limits  before  the 
work  can  be  considered  as  completed  and  entirely  safe,  a  process  requir- 
ing several  years. 

It  is  evident  that  in  any  reach  in  which  the  river  follows  substantially 
a  proper  course,  and  is  relatively  stable,  the  stream  has  been  in  a  fixed 
X>osition  long  enough  to  complete  the  work  of  bank  building  in  large 
measure,  so  that  the  waters  are  restrained  with  some  measure  of  definite- 
ness,  and  that  art  may  assist  nature  in  speedily  reaching  an  ultimate 
result. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to  correct  a  wild  reach  of  the  river 
is  essentially  one  of  coercion ,  the  bars  to  build  up  and  the  areas  to  be 
reclaimed  are  very  great,  and  the  river  must  be  restrained  in  its  new 
course  for  a  long  period  of  time  before  banks  are  sufficiently  defined  to 
warrant  their  i)ermanent  fixation.  Meantime  constant  expense  for 
maintenance  and  renewal  of  coercive  works  is  entailed. 

The  definition  of  course  already  existing  and  fidly  developed  in  a 
stable  reach  of  itself  tends  to  extend  down  the  stream,  and  tMs  tend* 
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eoey  oiay  be  greaUy  stunnlated*  !%€  river  above  is  improTliig  witt 
time,  80  that  the  works  below  are  sabject  to  better  conditions  from  yeir 
to  year. 

We  may  assume  between  the  month  and  Sioux  City  100  miles  of 
river  to  be  in  tolerable  condition  so  as  to  be  secured  at  minimam  oo6(, 
and  that  minor  improvements  may  follow,  year  by  year,  antO  this  100 
miles  answers  all  the  requirements.  We  may  suppose  further  that  this 
100  mile.s  is  distribated  in  five  or  more  reaches. 

A  wise  |»olicy  will  set  out  to  secure  these  reaches  forthwith,  and  in 
subseriuent  years  they  wiU  be  lengtli^ied  by  extension  down  the  stream, 
as  invited  by  the  developing  conditions. 

Some  of  these  reaches  will  be  at  city  points,  for  the  largest  factor 
which  originally  determined  the  sites  of  cities  along  the  Missouri  Biver 
were  high  banks  and  a  fixed  course  to  the  stream.  These  characteris- 
tics are  still  measurably  present  at  some  of  the  cities. 

In  any  event,  the  city  reaches  should  be  forthwith  corrected,  even  if 
extreme  coercive  measures  are  required,  for  changes  at  these  localities 
in  landings,  water  fronts,  and  bridge  crossings,  aside  from  preseat 
menace  and  destruction,  will  enormously  increase  the  cost  of  fdture 
correction. 

Were  sufficient  money  available  doubtless  a  dozen  reaches  could  be 
selected  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  and  bridge  crossings,  and  at  other 
localities,  which  could  be  most  wisely  and  cheaply  improved  at  this 
time,  and  these  once  secured  work  year  by  year  would  proceed  down- 
stream from  these  several  lo<^aIities  at  minimum  cost  and  as  fast  as  the 
money  would  probably  be  available.  The  new  channel  would  thos 
build  up  its  banks  in  several  localities  and  in  a  manner  impracticable 
if  all  the  new  work  was  concentrated  in  one  continuous  stretch. 

It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  city  reaches  by  force  of  physical 
condition,  by  the  material  interests  involved,  by  economy  in  ultimate 
cost,  and  by  good  x>olicy  are  the  proper  reaches  for  immedjiate  and  com- 
plete improvement. 

It  may  be  concluded,  also,  that,  owing  to  the  large  element  of  time 
involved  in  the  correction  of  the  river  as  a  whole,  or  any  considerable 
portion  thereof,  that  the  improvement  of  localities  as  set  forth  has  an 
immediate  and  tangible  value  which  appeals  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
majority  of  people  interested  in  the  river,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
more  fully  serves  the  general  and  ultimate  requirements  of  navigatioi 
than  the  improvement  of  localities  entirely  removed  from  local  interests 
and  benefits. 

IV.— NAVIGATION  AND  CITIES. 

The  requirements  of  navigation  demand  that  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  river  shall  be  completed  in  front,  and  iu  tlie  vicinity  of 
lar^e  and  important  cities  before  money  is  expended  in  partially  set- 
tled country  districts. 

In  the  country  no  landings  are  needed;  steamboats  only  seek  to  get 
along. 

Tliough  the  channel  of  the  river  may  shift  and  change,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  to-day  be  a  bar  to  morrow,  still  there  is  a  channel  and  a  pas- 
sage somewhere,  and  the  boat,  in  charge  of  a  skillful  pilot,  can  get 
through. 

In  the  city  fronts  the  channel  should  be  fixed,  and  permanent  land- 
ings nuist  be  maintained,  and  they  should  be  stationary  and  secure. 

If  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  *'  harbor"  on  the  river,  it  must  be  at 
the  cities  and  towns.    The  origin  of  the  river  and  harbor  bills  was  the 
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desire  to  afford  to  shipping  safe  and  accessible  harbors.  What  advance 
can  any  town  make  in  shipping  interests  when  the  wharfage  and  land- 
ings of  to-day  are  next  week  blocked  by  sand  bars? 

Not  only  should  the  cities  on  the  river  be  assured  that  the  channel 
will  be  preserved  in  their  water  fronts  so  that  the  port  shall  not  by  and 
by  become  an  inland  town,  but  they  should  be  secured  against  erosion 
of  the  bank. 

Navigation,  like  other  traffic,  can  be  fostered  only  by  the  upbuilding 
o{  aU  the  interests  on  which  trade  depends. 

Towns  and  cities,  the  very  life  of  navigation,  are  made  by  the  loca- 
tion and  growth  in  their  midst  of  manufacturing  and  other  establish- 
ments and  by  the  means  afforded  by  railroads  for  the  distribution  of 
products. 

No  important  interest  can  be  ignored  in  considering  the  possibilities 
of  advancing  the  cause  of  navigation. 

The  establishment  of  manufactories,  the  location  of  railroads,  and  the 
consti-uction  of  bridges  should  be  regarded  with  equal  favor  by  the 
Government.  The  interests  of  no  one  should  be  imperiled.  The  object 
of  expenditure  in  improving  the  Missouri  Biveris  primarily  to  advance 
navigation.  If  by  the  expenditure  in  a  certain  place  this  object  can  be 
attained  equally  well,  and  at  the  same  time  another  great  interest  can 
be  conserved,  the  place  offering  such  opportunities  should  be  selected 
for  the  expenditure,  rather  than  one  where  navigation  only  would  be 
benefited. 

Costly  bridges,^  splendid  buildings,  depots,  shops,  stores,  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  and  all  the  means  for  the  production  and  inter- 
change of  commodities;  commerce,  the  lifeblood  of  the  nation,  in  other 
forms  than  by  steamboats,  should  not  be  left  by  the  Government  to  the 
mercy  of  the  all-devouring  river,  while,  under  the  guise  of  aiding  navi- 
gation, hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  expended  in  experimenting 
on  a  theoretical  channel  in  some  obscure  locality. 

Establishments  of  trade  and  manufacture  are  generally  located  on 
the  level  land,  near  the  river.  It  is  inconvenient  to  locate  them  upon 
the  high  hills  further  back,  where  railroads  can  with  difficulty  reach 
them,  and  where  they  would  be  cut  off  entirely  from  traffic  by  the  river. 
The  very  interests  of  navigation  demand  that  they  shall  be  near  the 
river.  How  can  these  establishments  be  built  up  if  they  are  liable  any 
day  to  be  swept  away  by  the  river? 

Eeal  estate  in  city  river  fronts  is  valuable,  and,  as  navigation 
increases,  it  will  become  much  more  valuable.  A  single  acre  here  is 
often  worth  more  than  1,000  acres  elsewhere. 

These  considerations,  to  wit,  safe  harbors,  stable  landings,  a  secure 
water  front  on  which  may  be  located  important  industries,  and  the 
great  value  of  real  estate,  should  influence  the  expenditure  of  money 
at  the  cities,  if  doing  so  will  conserve  navigation  as  much  as  it  will  at 
other  places. 

We  maintain  that  the  expenditure  of  money  at  large  cities  will  be  of 
more  benefit  to  navigation,  or  benefit  more  navigation^  than  if  expended 
in  the  country. 

The  report  of  the  Missouri  Eiver  Commission  for  1893  (p.  3934)  says: 

The  steamboats  engaged  in  Missonri  River  trade  are  employed  as  packets  in  short- 
trip  coasting  tra<(^,  as  towboats,  as  excarsion  boats,  or  as  ferryboats. 

The  table  given  on  page  3933  shows  that  of  the  46,273  passengers 
carried  in  1892,  41,833  were  on  short-trade  packets,  and  of  these  34,693 
were  excursionists,  showing,  conclusively,  that  the  passenger  trade  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  vicinity  of  cities. 
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The  freight  for  the  same  period  was  236,872.9  tons.  Of  this  110,4991 
tons  was  short  trade,  and  91,092.6  tons  sand,  and  only  30,372.3  was 
long  trade. 

That  is,  over  one-third  of  all  the  freight  was  sand,  pnmped  ont  of 
the  river  or  dag  ont  of  bordering  banks  near  the  cities  and  transported 
to  the  landings  for  building  or  paving,  and  nearly  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
freight  carried  was  short  trade. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  only  valuable  navigation  on  this  river  which 
the  Government  can  successfidly  foster  is  that  confined  to  excursioBS 
and  short  trade  in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities. 

The  facts  given  xH>int  to  but  one  conclusion,  to  wit:  The  systematic 
improvement  of  the  river  should  be  carried  out,  first  in  the  vicinities  of 
large  cities,  beginning,  perhaps,  with  the  largest  and  most  important, 
if  other  conditions  are  &vorable  for  the  best  results  fr^om  the  expendi- 
ture. 

v.— OMAHA  AND  VICINITY. 

As  stated  in  the  memorial  and  in  the  rex)ort  of  the  engines,  L.  K 
Oooley,  the  Missouri  Biver  at  Omaha  is  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  permanent  iiqprovement.  The  large  expenditure  by  private  cor- 
I>orations  at  that  place  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  permanent 
system  of  bank  improvement  designed  by  the  Government.  The  entire 
Omaha  Eiver  front  from  the  waterworks  pumping  station  north  of  the 
smelting  works  down  to  the  Union  Pacific  bridge  is  protected  by  rip- 
rap in  the  most  substantial  and  permanent  manner.  There  are  only  a 
few  localities  in  this  vicinity  at  present  demanding  attention,  but  in 
these  places  the  river  is  wearing  away  the  banks  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  not  only  jeopardize  the  work  of  private  parties,  but  also  to  render 
valueless  the  Government  work  on  the  Iowa  shore. 

South  of  the  city  of  Florence  the  river  since  1890  has  been  constant!? 
cuttiug  into  the  Nebraska  bank,  and  since  that  date  has  carried  awaj 
the  land  for  about  1,500  feet  deep,  600  feet  of  which  were  eroded  dar- 
ing the  last  year. 

If  this  cutting  is  permitted  to  continue  extensive  changes  must  be 
expected  throughout  the  entire  Omaha  reach,  and  the  river  be  changed 
from  a  stable  to  a  wild  condition. 

The  pocket  mentioned  in  the  memorial  has  so  completely  changed 
the  channel  of  the  river  at  the  site  of  the  bridge  of  the  Omaha  Bridge 
and  Terminal  Eailway  Company  that  the  east  opening  of  the  draw  is 
now  entirely  filled  with  a  sand  bar  and  the  west  opening  is  rapidly 
filling.  Unless  this  pocket  be  masked,  as  petitioned  in  the  memorial 
it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  a  boat  to  pass  this  bridge  in  a  Teiy 
few  months. 

With  the  changed  channel  at  this  part  of  the  river  will  result  othff 
changes  at  the  site  of  the  other  bridges  in  this  vicinity,  so  that  unless 
the  Government  shall  correct  and  properly  repair  the  break  in  iti 
work  great  damage  must  inevitably  result  to  vested  interests  in  tto 
vicinity  and  to  navigation. 

JNO.  M.  DAUaHEBTY, 

Chairman  Citizens^  CommiUee, 

John  R.  Wbbstkb, 
Secretary  Citizens'  Cammitte$, 
I  concur  in  the  views  expressed  herein. 

I^.  B.  000I*BY, 
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Appendix  I. 

Beport  of  Consulting  Engineer  L.  E,  Cooley,  C.  E.,  of  Chicago,  on  the  present  condition 
and  character  of  the  ^*  Oinaha  reach"  of  this  Missouri  River  and  improvement  necessary 
for  the  fixation  of  the  channel  and  estimates  of  the  cost  thereof. 

IMPBOVBMENT  OF  THE  MISSOURI  RIVEB. 

[Omaha  reach— Florence  to  Union  Pacific  Bailway  hridge.] 

The  cIiaTacteriBtics  of  the  Omaha  reach  are  known  from  saryeys  for  the  United 
States  which  have  been  made  with  more  or  less  regularity  since  1877.  These  surveys 
show  yery  folly  the  snooession  of  changes  in  shore  lines  and  riyer  bed,  and  the  gen- 
eral surveys  carried  over  the  river  in  1879  and  1890  develop  the  character  of  the  river 
above  and  below.  The  last  survey,  made  for  the  purpose  of  this  report  in  October 
of  this  jear,  shows  the  location  ox  the  river  bed  and  of  the  main  shore  lines  as  they 
now  exist. 

The  object  sought  is  the  fixation  of  the  river  in  a  proper  course  on  account  of  the 
very  large  and  growing  property  interests  in  the  twin  cities  of  Omaha  and  Council 
Bluffs  that  would  be  menaced  by  any  material  change.  The  interests  of  commerce 
are  also  concerned  in  a  permanent  location  at  the  bridge  crossings.  Such  works  as 
are  required  for  these  objects  promote  in  the  highest  degree  the  navigability  of  this 
reach  as  a  part  of  the  general  improvement  of  the  Missouri  River. 

The  Omaha  reach  extends  from  Florence  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  bridge,  a 
distance  of  10  miles.  The  general  or  average  width  between  the  shore  lines  at  ordi- 
nary high  water  is  2,200  feet,  or  about  800  feet  in  excess  of  the  average  width  across 
low  water  and  low  bars.  This  general  width,  however,  does  not  represent  the 
proper  width  of  the  river,  or  that  really  necessary  for  the  flow  of  the  stream,  but 
rather  the  space  over  which  the  stream  has  wandered  in  recent  years,  or  during  the 
time  required  for  bars  to  build  up,  become  covered  with  vegetation,  or  a  growth  of 
willows  and  Cottonwood,  and  be  regarded  as  fast  land.  On  the  whole  the  changes 
due  to  the  cut-off  of  1877,  just  above  the  smelting  works,  have  worked  themselves 
out,  and  generally  the  course  of  the  river  and  its  stability  have  steadily  improved 
up  to  the  time  of  the  October  survey.  Material  changes  from  natural  causes  in  the 
future  are  likely  on  the  whole  to  be  disadvantageous  to  improvement  and  highly 
detrimental  to  very  important  interests  that  are  a^usting  themselves  to  the  course 
the  river  is  now  shaping. 

The  same  favorable  conditions  do  not  obtain  above  or  below.  Above  Florence  the 
rapid  cutting  of  the  point  of  the  bend  on  the  east  shore  throws  the  stream  lower 
down  against  the  bluffs,  and  this  action  can  not  continue  indefinitely  without  pro- 
ducing radical  changes  in  the  bend  below  Florence  and  altering  the  conditions  at 
the  northwestern  dikes  so  as  to  greatly  disturb  the  course  below,  the  ultimate  effect 
of  all  of  which  can  not  be  foretold.  This  danger  is  by  no  means  remote  and  the 
adoption  of  remedial  measures  should  not  be  delayed.  Below  Omaha  bridge  such 
changes  are  occurring  as  indicate  an  uneasy  disposition  of  the  river,  and  between 
that  point  and  Plattsmouth  radical  changes  have  occurred  in  recent  years  and  are 
now  occurring  which,  in  the  readjustment  that  must  follow,  are  a  serious  menace  to 
the  Omaha  reach. 

In  1879,  prior  to  the  St.  Mary's  cut-off  above  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  the  distance 
by  the  course  of  the  river  firom  the  Omaha  bridge  to  Plattsmouth  bridge  was  33i 
miles.  In  1890  this  distance  had  shortened  to  2^  miles,  a  decrease  in  length  of 
about  27  per  cent.  During  the  same  time  no  material  change  in  length  occurred  in 
the  river  above  from  Omaha  to  Blair.  The  general  experience  with  tne  river  is  that, 
notwithstanding  cut-offs  and  wanderings,  the  length  between  fixed  points,  say  100 
miles  apart,  will  not  in  time  show  material  alteration;  in  other  words,  that  any 
shortening  or  other  abrupt  development  is  local  and  temporary.  The  river  may  wan- 
der and  change  its  course,  but  the  substantial  length  and  average  characteristics  pre- 
vail. It  is  also  believed  that  radical  changes  for  the  most  part  find  their  normal 
readjustment  upstream. 

These  lessons  of  experience  are  in  harmony  with  sound  theory.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  enerp^  of  the  stream  or  the  work  which  it  can  do  is  measured  by  the  fall  in  a 

given  distance.    The  fall  per  mile  between  Omaha  and  Plattsmouth  has  been 
icreased  by  over  one-third,  and  this  surplus  of  energy  will  occasion  wandering  and 
spreading  until  sooner  or  later  it  works  itself  out  in  recovered  length. 

If  the  conditions  favored  the  recovery  of  this  l^^gth  below  Omaha,  then  the 
menace  might  not  be  serious  to  the  Omaha  reach.    Tney  do  not  appear  favorable^ 
and  no  Judgment  can  be  formed  as  to  whether  the  rivet  "WViX  ot  -s^'^Ts^X^Va-^Otkfe  «k^ 
thture  and  m  a  brief  aeason,  take  on  comparative  %ti8kb\\\\»^ixi>iiift'^^^K^^"^^'^^^^***^^ 
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inatabllity  with  a  transfer  of  slope  and  nnstable  oonditions  apstream.  Shonld  tMs 
occoT;  it  is  a  question  as  to  whotner  the  Omaha  reach  could  stand  the  strain  of  thii 
surplus  of  energy  until  it  had  worked  through  to  the  river,  above  which  is  in  much 
more  susceptible  condition.  If  the  Omaha  reach  was  well  secured  thronghont  in  % 
fair  course  of  moderate  width,  unquestionably  the  transfer  of  any  audesirable  con- 
ditions would  be  effected  without  material  local  damage. 

The  Omaha  reach  has  not  undergone  recently  other  than  the  ordinary  changes 
normal  to  the  Missouri  River  as  a  result  of  flood  seasons  and  the  enormons  amoimt 
of  material  shifted  in  its  bed.  At  the  present  time  the  course,  as  a  whole,  is  very 
favorable  to  further  improvement.  The  bend  below  Florence  is  in  proper  8hax>e  for 
bank  revetment,  and  certain  dike  work  should  be  dune  on  the  left  bank  opposite 
and  below  Florence  with  a  view  to  better  controlling  the  direction  of  the  stri»am 
into  the  bend  and  buildin^;  up  the  low  and  broad  bar  which  extends  well  down 
toward  the  northwestern  dikes.  The  course  at  and  above  the  northwestern  dikes 
is  favorable  and  should  be  made  permanent  in  the  present  position.  From  this 
point  down  to  the  point  of  bend  opposite  Omaha  the  Council  Bluffs,  or  left  bank, 
has  been  revetted  for  a  distance  of  5  miles.  This  bed  has  a  pocket  which  should  be 
masked  by  a  dike  in  order  to  insure  stability  of  course  below  in  the  2^  miles  ap- 
proaching Omaha. 

Aside  from  the  holding  of  the  concave  banks  in  their  present  position,  the  situa- 
tion reduces  to  a  control  of  the  run  into  the  bend  at  and  below  Florence,  fixation  of 
the  river  at  the  northwestern  dikes,  and  a  masking  of  the  pocket  above  the  new 
raUway  bridge.  It  would  be  well  also  if  in  training  the  river  the  bend  al>ove  the 
smelting  works  and  in  the  approach  to  the  highway  bridge  could  be  corrected  by  a 
course  mrther  out  and  with  less  curvature.  Property  interests  wonld  be  materially 
served  thereby  and  no  doubt  of  themselves  will  in  time  bring  about  an  easier  course. 

The  question  of  allowable  width  is  of  importance,  as  a  greater  width  than  the 
proper  requirements  of  the  stream  encourages  wandering  or  change  of  channel  and 
affords  better  opportunity  for  unstable  conditions  to  be  effective.  From  a  pretty  full 
consideration  of  the  matter  for  the  entire  river  and  extending  through  several  years 
817  feet  was  fixed  between  Sioux  City  and  Plattsmouth,  and  this  may  be  safely 
adopted  for  any  local  requirement,  and  no  doubt  fixed  banks  that  distance  apart 
wonld  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  or  the  stream.  This  will  seem  to  some  who  have 
not  given  due  consideration  to  the  matter  of  cross  section  and  scour  as  affected  by 
variations  in  stage  of  water,  as  very  narrow,  and  the  more  conservative  width  of 
1,000  feet  at  ruling  points  will  be  entirely  safe  and  probably  more  expedient. 

If  the  width  is  controlled  and  fixed  at  ruling  points,  it  will  usually  take  care  of 
itself  in  the  bends  lying  between  or  require  slight  aid  in  building  np  the  bars  and 
reducing  the  section  to  the  normal  width^  and  thus  broad  areas  w^ill  be  recovered 
from  the  wandering  river  course  to  become  m  time  fast  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  nothing  farther  be  done  to  the  Omaha  reach,  we  may 
expect  the  following  results : 

(1)  Changing  conditions  at  Florence  which  will  give  rise  to  a  shifting  river  in  the 
bend  below,  with  heavy  bank  erosion  and  frequent  bar  changes. 

(2)  A  dropping  down  of  the  river's  course  below  the  northwestern  dikes  and  such 
a  direct  assault  on  the  revetment  as  would  probably  destroy  the  same  and  confuse 
the  course  of  the  river  below. 

(3)  Shifting  into  and  out  of  the  pocket  above  the  new  bridge  with  a  correspond- 
ing variation  of  the  river  in  its  approach  to  Omaha,  and  difficult  control  of  the 
channel  at  the  bridge  site. 

All  these  condiions  are  favorable  as  furnishing  points  of  attack  in  case  of  compli- 
cations arising  by  which  the  unstable  conditions  below  Omaha  should  be  transferred 
into  the  Omaha  reach. 

It  may  be  coufideutly  stated  that  the  Omaha  reach  is  in  better  shape  at  this  time 
than  for  many  years  past,  and  that  future  conditions  and  changes  will  be  detrimen- 
tal and  possibly  result  in  instability  of  a  radical  character.  For  these  reasons  it 
should  at  once  be  fully  secured  in  a  proper  course  by  works  of  a  substantial  char- 
acter. 

The  map  of  the  October  survey  shows  clearly  the  place  of  the  stream,  the  height 
of  bars,  and  the  course  of  the  main  banks.  It  bears  out  fully  the  conclusion  tnat 
the  ruling  points  are  at  Florence,  the  northwestern  dikes,  and  at  the  pocket  24 
miles  above  Oinalia:  the  variations  at  these  points  being  most  largely  responsible 
for  the  wandering  channel  and  the  varicose  conditions  below. 

The  matter  of  improvement  will  only  be  referred  to  in  its  general  features  as  the 
cost  in  advance  of  a  knowledge  of  what  the  specific  conditions  will  be  when  funds 
are  actually  available  and  the  specific  plan  that  should  be  applied  at  each  locality 
can  not  be  st<ited  except  in  its  limits. 

The  several  works  will  be  referred  to  in  what  seems  their  natural  order  of  develop- 
ment as  affecting  the  several  interests  to  be  guarded. 
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1.  The  pocket. — ^This  will  require  a  snbstantial  system  of  dikes  and  cross  dikes, 
by  which  the  pocket  is  to  be  recovered  and  a  new  shore  line  established  which  will 
continue  the  bend  aboye  on  a  fair  cnrve  so  that  the  river  will  follow  the  Iowa  shore 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  new  bridge,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  the  pocket. 
The  longitudinal  dike  for  the  new  shore  line  will  have  a  length  of  4,000  to  5,000 
feet  and  about  an  equal  length  of  cross  dike  will  be  required,  all  estimated  to  cost 
175,000. 

B.  Florence  hend, — ^This  should  have  a  substantial  revetment  from  Florence  down 
for  about  3  miles,  and  the  present  bank  line  seems  to  be  very  favorable.  How  far 
the  situation  may  be  changed  by  another  high  water  can  not  be  told.  This  work 
should  all  be  carried  out  in  one  season  and  will  cost  about  $120,000. 

S.  Norihweetem  diken. — The  river  should  be  here  trained  and  secured  in  a  definite 
course  so  as  to  give  any  easy  run  into  the  bend  below  without  direct  assault  on  the 
banks.  How  permanent  the  revetment  below  the  dikes  may  be,  I  can  not  say,  but 
it  would  require  to  be  of  the  most  unusual  character  to  withstand  direct  and  chancing 
assaults.  The  proper  and  easy  control  below  demands  a  fixed  course  in  this  locality. 
Probably  a  mile  will  require  training  and  securing  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $60,0(X)| 
althonch  this  estimate  is  subject  to  many  contingencies. 

4,  Florence  dikee, — On  the  Iowa  shore,  opposite  and  below  Florence,  a  mile  of  work 
may  be  judicious  with  a  view  to  giving  positive  direction  to  the  stream  in  Florence 
bend.  The  character  and  amount  of  work  at  this  point  is  necessarily  tentative  in 
view  of  development  above,  but  an  estimate  of  $60,000  should  be  sufficient  for  prob- 
able requirements. 

The  foregoing  aggregates  $300,000.  There  may  be  incidental  work  which  it  would 
be  judicious  to  undertake.  These  works,  however,  cover  what  is  required  to  put  the 
reach  under  control,  though  it  might  be  well  to  increase  the  estimate  to  $350,000  to 
cover  unforeseen  contingencies. 

Other  works  may  properly  follow,  but  as  they  will  be  more  local  and  of  a  charac- 
ter to  fix  the  banks  in  more  detail  and  build  up  bars,  and  must  be  projected  in  view 
of  results  that  may  follow  the  works  outlined,  no  estimate  is  submitted.  They  will 
all  be  beneficial  in  more  definitely  fixing  and  securing  the  river  and  in  determining 
its  width,  and  will  be  aided  largely  by  the  bank  interests. 

The  question  of  what  should  be  done  in  the  short  bend  above  the  smelting  works 
has  been  alluded  to,  but  no  project  is  submitted,  as  this  locality  does  not  appear  to 
be  specially  menaced.  No  doubt  a  material  change  could  be  made  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  river  and  of  advantage  to  property  interest,  and  the  depth  of  the 
underlying  rock  would  seem  to  favor  a  correction.  It  is  a  matter  requiring  more 
and  specifu  study  in  view  of  the  proximity  to  the  two  bridges. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

L.   E.   COOLEY, 

Consulting  Engineer 
Mr.  A.  8.  Potter, 

Omahat  Nehr. 
Chicago,  November  19, 189S, 


BflSSOURI  RIVER  NAVIGATION. — THE  ENGINEERS'   CLUB  THINK   THAT  IT  18   WHOLLY 

IMPRACTICABLE. 

The  Engineers'  Club,  at  its  meeting  last  night,  discussed  the  practicability  of  nav- 
igating the  Missouri  River.  1  he  sentiment  expressed  was  decidedljr  in  favor  of  aban- 
doning all  attempts  at  navigation  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  The  general 
opinion  was  that  all  money  spent  in  improving  the  channel  of  the  river  might  Just 
as  well  be  thrown  into  it,  for  as  far  as  practical  results  were  concerned,  they  held, 
the  millions  of  dollars  spent  on  the  river  have  been  wasted. 

F.  E.  Sickles,  inventor  of  the  steam-steering  gear  now  in  use  on  all  seagoing  ves- 
sels, explained  his  plans  for  a  steamboat  which,  he  claimed,  could  be  run  at  a 
profit  on  the  Missouri.  A  14-foot  stroke  would  save  steam  and  coal,  and  the  boat 
could  be  run  at  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the  Mason. 

Robert  Moore,  of  St.  Louis,  was  asked  to  give  his  opinion  of  navigation  on  the 
Missouri.  He  said  he  thought  it  impracticable,  and  mat  navigation  of  even  the 
Lower  Mississippi  in  low- water  seasons  would  soon  have  to  be  abandoned. 

E.  J.  Fams worth  said  that  navigation  of  the  Missouri  might  as  well  be  given  up 
first  as  last,  for  it  was  impracticable.  Others  spoke  against  any  attempts  to  navigate 
the  stream. 
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NOT  A  NAVIGABLK  STREAM.— ENGINEERS  CONCLUDE  THB  MISSOURI  IS  USELESS  TO 
COMMERCE.— THEY  DO  NOT  BEURVE  THE  RIVER  CAN  BE  MAI>K  ▲  PKRMANEXT  HIG8- 
WAT  OF  TRADE. — THE  MASON  THE  LAST  OF  THE  BOSSOURI  HIVER  BOATS. 

The  Engineers'  Club  last  night  took  rather  a  fl^loomy  Wew  of  the  fatnre  of  Mb- 
Bouri  River  navigation.  The  recent  sinking  of  the  A.  L.  Mason  was  frequeoUy 
referred  to  and  members  hinted  very  strongly  that  the  Mason  was  the  last  of  tie 
Missouri  River  freight  steamers. 

Robert  Moore,  of  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  waterworks  commissioners,  who  was  a 
guest  of  the  club,  made  the  most  discouraging  remark  of  all.  **  Ton  ask  me  to  talk 
on  Missouri  River  navigation/'  he  said.  **  It  reminds  me  very  forcibly  of  the  chaptit 
on  snakes  in  Ireland.  There  is  no  Missouri  River  navigation,  and  consequently  I 
know  you  will  excuse  me  from  expressing  my  views  on  t^e  subject. 

Mr.  Moore  also  said  that  the  future  proepects  of  river  navig^ation  on  the  Lower 
Mississippi  are  far  from  satisfactory.    The  railroads  are  doin^  tJie  business. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  F.  £.  Sickels.  chief  engineer  of  the  waterwoils 
company,  who  explained  how  a  steamboat  should  be  built.  The  g^reatest  difficult, 
he  said,  is  the  disposition  of  river  boats  to  "wiggle."  Most  of  them  are  so  coo- 
structed  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  in  line.  That  was  the  trouble  with  tite 
Maaan.  She  would  not  answer  her  rudder  at  times.  That  explains  how  she  com«g«> 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi  River  now.  Another  cause  of  trouble  is  that  tand 
in  the  steam  cuts  the  cylinders  in  the  engine. 

The  speaker  discussed  minute  details  of  steamboat  building  and  explained  sone 
of  his  inventions.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the  first  device  for  steering  larae  vmsbU 
by  steam  power.  He  went  to  London  with  his  invention^  and  the  story  of  his  expe- 
riences kept  the  audience  laughing.  Shortly  after  his  patent  expired  he  said  the 
device  came  into  general  use.    It  is  now  a  necessary  part  of  all  large  steamahipe. 

£.  I.  Famsworth  expressed  the  belief  that  the  Missouri  River  is  not  a  navigsUe 
stream,  and  told  how  he  had  once  shipped  iron  from  Pittsbur(P,  Pa.,  to  Kansas  Gty 
by  steamboat.  A  short  time  afterwarcl,  he  got  a  t«iegram  stating  that  the  boat  hid 
gone  to  the  bottom,  and  his  assessment  was  $875. 

He  found  that  he  had  been  assessed  because  his  iron  could  be  raised  oat  of  the 
water  and  used  and  he  must  help  pay  damages  to  those  whose  wares  were  totally 
destroyed.    He  has  not  been  a  fnend  of  river  navigation  since. 

The  club  will  meet  January  17  to  elect  officers  for  another  year.  At  the  aeit 
monthly  meeting  John  Donnelly  will  read  a  paper  on  street  improvementi  tad 
booleTardft* 
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m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


IdUT  '29,  1894,— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  DoLPH  snbmitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Whereas  Elisha  J.  Edwards,  a  witness  heretofore  dnly  sommoned 
by  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  being  lawfully  required  to 
testify  before  said  committee,  has,  as  appears  by  the  rex)ort  of  said 
committee,  reused  to  answer  questions  propounded  to  him  by  said  com- 
mittee: Therefore, 

Besolvedj  That  the  President  of  the  Senate  issue  his  warrant,  in  due 
form,  under  his  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Senate,  directed  to  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  of  the  Senate,  commanding  him  forthwith  to  arrest  and  bring 
to  the  bar  of  the  Senate  the  body  of  said  Edwards,  to  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt,  and  in  the  meantime  to  keep 
the  said  Edwards  in  oustody  to  await  the  fhrther  order  of  the  Senate. 
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Hat  31, 1894.--Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Pbffeb  submitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Sesolvedj  That  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary  be,  and  it  is  hereby, 
instructed  to  inquire  and  rei)ort  on  the  matters  following: 

First.  Whether  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States,  under  and  b; 
Tirtue  of  an  act  of  Congress,  may  be  constitutionally  authorized  aod 
empowered  to  take  x>ossession  of  and  hold  for  public  use — paying  a 
reasonable  and  just  compensation  therefor — all  the  coal  beds  of  the 
country. 

Second.  In  case  the  committee  shall  be  of  opinion  that  such  author 
Ity  and  power  may  be  lawftdly  exercised,  then  the  committee  shall 
inquire  touching  equitable,  economical,  and  expeditious  methods  of 
accomplishing  the  object  sought,  and  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 
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Mat  81, 18d4.~Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Hill  sabmitted  the  following 
RESOLUTION: 

Reiolvedj  That  the  proceedings  of  the  special  committee  recently 
i'  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  of  bribery  and  other  matters  con- 
tained In  certain  newspapers  be  open  to  the  public  daring  the  taking 
^  <rf  evidence  by  such  committee. 
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CSr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Hat  31,  1894.~Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  DoLPH  submitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Whereas  Elisha  J.  Edwards,  a  witness  heretofore  duly  sumnionedbT 
a  select  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  being  lawfully  required  to  testi^ 
before  said  committee,  has,  as  appears  by  the  report  of  said  oommk- 
tee,  refused  to  answer  questions  propounded  to  him  by  said  committee: 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Senate  issue  his  warrant,  in  doe 
form,  under  his  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Senate,  directed  to  the  Scr 
geant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate,  commanding  him  forthwith  to  arrest  and 
bring  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate  the  body  of  said  Edwards,  to  show  cauK 
why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt,  and  in  the  meantime  t» 
keep  the  said  Edwards  in  custody  to  await  the  further  order  of  the 
Senate. 
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llAT  81,  1894. — Referred  to  the  Committee  od  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Mr.  TuBPiE  presented  the  following 

PBTinON  FOR  THB  ABROQATION  OF  THB  EXTRADITION  TREAT7 

-WITH  RUSSIA 

y.  [To  accompany  S.  R.  90.] 

i 


To  the  President^  Senate^  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United 
States: 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United  States,  respectfiilly  sub- 
mit to  you  this  our  petition,  and  request  that  notice  be  given  to  His 
Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Eussias,  that  the  United  States  of 
America  desire  to  terminate  the  extradition  treaty,  the  ratifications 
of  which  were  exchanged  at  St.  Petersburg  on  April  21, 1893,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

We  have  specific  objections  to  certain  provisions  of  this  treaty;  but 
we  have  also  general  objections  to  any  extradition  treaty  with  the 
Emperor  of  aU  the  Bussias,  which  we  will  first  present. 

We  heartily  approve  of  treaties  for  extradition  between  States  whose 
political  conditions  and  criminal  jurisprudence  rest  upon  analogous 
bases,  and  which  have  confidence  in  each  other's  judicial  institutions. 
But  in  the  absence  of  such  similarity  and  mutual  confidence  we  believe 
that  an  extradition  treaty  is  more  likely  to  create  ill  feeling  than  to 
strengthen  friendship,  because  the  country  by  wldch  the  fugitives  are 
surrendered  will  watch  with  jealousy  and  suspicion,  and  almost  certain 
disapproval,  any  trial  and  punishment  not  conducted  and  executed 
according  to  its  own  methods;  or  else  a  like  jealousy  and  suspicion- 
will,  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  prevent  a  surrender. 

Between  the  political  institutions  of  the  several  nations  which  com- 
pose the  civilized  world  there  is  no  gap  so  great  as  that  which  separates 
those  of  Eussia  from  those  of  the  United  States.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  owes  its  being  to  armed  resistance  to  lawful  authority, 
undertaken  in  support  of  the  political  maxim  that  ^^ taxation  without 
representation  is  tyranny,''  and  in  the  belief  that  it  was  better  to 
destroy  property  and  to  shed  blood  than  to  submit  to  such  tyranny. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  declares: 

We  hold  these  traths  to  be  self-evident :  That  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  those  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  porttult  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  m€n,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  iA^p 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it  and  to  institute  netp  gorernmvni^  lax}\u9  \1»  fouu^uoVvoiv.  oiw  «vk^ 
principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  llicm  slwiU  %e«iiw  mo%\\^aM^^  V>  «5eKX 
t^eir  sa/etjf  and  kappinese 
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Oar  civil  war  was  fought  that  "  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people  should  not  perish  from  the  earth.^  In  this  coun- 
try there  is  universal  suffrage;  the  press  is  free;  there  is  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  No  expostfa^^to  law  can  be  passed.  The  Constitution 
provides  that — 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime* shaQ 
naye  been  committed,  *  •  «  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  caaae  of  the 
accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compnlsoiy 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  £ftyor;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel 
for  his  defense.^ 

The  Emperor  of  all  the  Eussias  is  an  absolute  autocrat  over  more  than 
100,000,000  of  people.  His  will  is  law.  What  he  has  made  the  law  to-day 
he  can  unmake  to-moiTOw.* 

There  is  no  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  the  press  is  not  fr^e. 

There  is  trial  by  jury,  but  none  in  many  provinces.'  Even  where 
trial  by  jury  is  said  to  prevail,  it  is  greatly  restricted. 

On  May  9, 1878,  crimes  and  offenses  against  the  persons  of  pabhc 
functionaries,  committed  during  the  performance  of  their  duties,  or  hy 
reason  thereof,  were  temporarily  transferred  to  special  tribunals.* 
On  July  7.  1889,  many  offenses,  chiefly  those  committed  by  or  aisrainst 
Government  employes,  were  also  withdrawn  from  trial  by  jury.*  Crimes 
against  the  Emperor  and  against  the  Empire  have  never  been  sabmit^ 
t^  to  a  jury.  Such  offenses  are  tried  by  special  tribunals.^  An  ukase 
of  August  9, 1878,  subjected  them  to  the  jurisdiction  of  court«-martial,^ 
by  which  they  are  generally  tried  in  secret  chambers  behind  closed 
doors.^  No  political  case  in  Russia  has  been  publicly  tried  by  a  jury 
since  1878.9 

Ever  since  August  14, 1881,  many  provinces^*'  have  been  proclaimed 
to  be  in  a  state  ^  siege  (i.  e.,  under  martial  law).  The  foUowin^^  pro- 
visions of  Eussian  law  prevail  in  such  districts: 

Skc.  14.  In  places  which  have  been  proclaimed  in  a  state  of  siege  the  right  and  the 
dnty  of  maintaining  civil  order  and  iasnring  public  safety  devolves  upon  goTemors- 
general.     •     *     » 

Sec.  15.  Within  the  limits  of  such  places  the  official  anthorities  above  specified 
shall  have  power  to  issue  imperative  regulations  with  regard  to  all  matters  which 
concern  the  preservation  of  public  order  and  the  maintenance  of  the  safety  of  the 
State. 

Sec.  16.  Governors-general    •    •    *    are  empowered  also : 

(a)  To  settle  by  administrative  process  all  cases  Involving  violation  of  the  imper- 
ative regulations  so  issued;  and  govemors-geueral  are  authorized,  moreover,  to 
eommit  such  settlement  to  their  subordinates,  the  governors  of  provinces  and  towns, 
and  chiefs  of  police ; 

(b)  To  prohibit  all  public,  social,  and  even  private  meetings  or  assemblies; 

(c)  To  direct  the  closing  of  aU  commercial  and  industrial  establishments,  either 
temporarily  or  for  the  whole  term  of  the  state  of  siege;  and 

(d)  To  prohibit  particular  persons  ftom  residing  in  places  where  a  state  of  siegs 
prevails.  (Remark:  Banishment  of  such  persons  to  a  specified  locality,  even  to 
their  places  of  birth,  shall  be  ordered  only  after  preliminary  consultation  with  the 
minister  of  the  interior.) 

*  U.  S.  Constitution,  sixth  amendment. 

'M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  TEmpire  des  Tsars  et  Les  Busses  Vol.  n,  p.  288. 
'  Siberia,  Poland,  Olouets,  Vologda,  Astrakhan,  Ufa,  Orenburg  and  the  Caacasns. 
Forum,  May,  1893.    The  Russian  Extradition  Treaty,  p.  288. 

*  L'Empire  des  Tsars,  Vol.  n,  p.  405. 
•Forum.  May,  1893,  pp.  285,  286,  note  1. 
"L'Empire  des  Tsars,  Vol.  ii,  p.  405. 
^L'Empire  des  Tsars,  Vol.  u,  p.  406. 

>  Forum.  May,  1893,  p.  286,  note  3. 
•L'Empire  des  Tsars,  Vol.  ii.  p.  402. 

>o  Those  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kief,  Kharkoff,  Poltava,  Yolhynia,  Podolia 
Foram,  May,  1893,  p.  286-7. 
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Sec.  17.  Governors-general    »    »    •    shall  have  power: 

(a)  To  turn  over  to  courts-martial  for  trial  by  martial  law  cases  of  crime  which'  • 
t      come  within  the  purview  of  the  civil  law  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  such  a  course  is 
[     necessary  in  order  to  maintain  public  order  and  tranquillity;  and 

(h)  To  require  the  trial  behind  closed  doors  of  all  cases  whose  public  trial  might  cause 
Moitement  or  disorder, 
I         Sec.  18: 

r         (b)  Cases  of  persons  accused  of  political  crime  shall  alwajfs  be  tried  with  closed 
I     doors.    (Hemark :  The  selection  or  appointment  of  counsel  lor  the  accused  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  reg^ila^ons  set  forth  in  the  'Collection  of  Military 
&     Laws/  Book  xxiv,  pp.  672-^74.)    These  regulations  provide  that  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  must  be  selected  by  him,  or  appomted  by  tne  court  from  among  the  pro- 
curators, or  prosecuting  officers  of  the  military  district  in  which  the  trial  takes 
"'     place.  1 

''  Further  to  illnHtrate  Bassian  criminal  jurispradence,  we  cite  the  fol- 
lowing  sections  from  the  penal  code: 

I  Skc.  241.  Every  evil  intention  and  criminal  action  against  the  life,  the  health,  or  the 
honor  of  the  Lord  Emperor ;  every  design  to  remove  him  from  the  throne,  to  deprive 
him  of  his  freedom  and  of  his  sovereignty,  or  to  limit  the  rights  thereof,  or  to  do 

I     violence  to  his  sacred  person,  shall  subject  the  individual  guilty  thereof  to  depri- 

^     vation  of  all  civil  rights  and  the  penalty  of  death, 

I  Skc.  242.  Evil  intention,  in  any  of  the  above  forms,  shall  be  regarded  as  an  actual 
crime,  not  only  in  the  case  where  an  attempt  has  already  been  made  by  the  evil- 

^  doer  to  put  his  criminal  intentions  into  execution ;  but  even  where,  through  a  pro- 
posal to  some  one  else  to  take  part  therein,  or  where  for  this  object  he  has  formed  a 
plot  or  an  association,  or  by  entering  into  such  a  plot  or  association,  or  by  oral  or 
written  declaration  of  his  thoughts  or  suppositions  with  reference  thereto,  or  in  any 
other  way,  he  has  started  any  preparations  for  this  purpose. 

I         Sec  243.  All  persons  taking  part  in  evil  designs  or  criminal  actions  against  the 

I      sacred  person  of  the  Lord  Emperor,  or  the  rights  of  his  autocratic  power t  whether  they 

J  be  participators,  aiders,  instigators,  abettors  or  permitters,  and  also  all  persons  who, 
knowing  of  the  evil  design,  shelter  or  conceal  the  evil-doers,  and  all  persons  who, 
knowing  of  the  evil  design  or  designers,  and  having  power  to  give  information  with 

:  regard  to  them,  fail  to  fulfill  that  duty,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalty  of  death. 
Sec.  249.  *  *  *  A  design  to  change  the  form  of  government  or  the  order  of 
succession  to  the  throne  as  established  bylaw;  the  organization  of  a  conspiracy 
having  these  ends  in  view,  or  participation  in  any  such  conspiracy  with  knowledge 
of  its  aims,  and  the  collection,  possession,  or  distribution  of  weapons,  or  other  prep- 
arations for  rebellion,  shall  subject  the  persons  guilty  thereof  as  well  as  their  associ- 
ates, aiders,  abettors,  or  concealers,  to  deprivation  of  all  civil  rights  and  the  penalty 
of  death.  All  persons  who  have  knowledge  of  such  evil  designs  and  of  preparations 
to  carry  them  into  effect,  and  who  have  power  to  inform  the  Government  thereof,  but 
fail  to  do  so,  shaU  suffer  the  same  punishment. 

Sec.  250.  •  «  •  if  the  guilty  persons  have  not  manifested  an  intention  to 
resort  to  violence,  but  have  organized  a  society  or  association  intended  to  attain,  at 
a  more  or  less  remote  time  in  uie  future,  the  objects  set  forth  in  section  249,  or  have 
Joined  a  similar  association,  they  shall  be  sentenced  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
participation  in  such  an  association,  and,  to  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case, 
either  to  from  four  to  six  years  of  penal  servitude  with  deprivation  of  aU  civil 
rights  or  to  colonization  in  Siberia,  "*  *  *  or  to  imprisonment  in  a  fortress  from 
one  year  and  four  months  to  four  years. 

Sec.  252.  For  the  composition  and  distribution  of  written  or  printed  documents, 
and  the  making  of  public  speeches  wherein,  though  without  any  direct  and  open 
incitement  to  insurrection  against  the  supreme  authority,  persons  question  or  throw 
doubt  upon  the  inviolability  of  the  rights  thereof,  or  which  audaciously  condemn 
the  form  of  Government  established  by  law.  or  the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne, 
shall  be  punished  with  deprivation  of  civil  rights  and  exile  to  penal  servitude  of 
from  four  to  six  years.  The  same  penalty  shall  be  inflicted  upon  those  convicted  of 
intentional  circulation  of  such  compositions,  and  generally  upon  all  those  who  have 
knowingly  participated  in  such  an  offense.  Those  guilty  of  naving  composed  docu- 
ments of  this  character,  but  not  convicted  of  circulation  thereof  with  evil  intent, 
are  subject  to  the  same  sentence  as  for  criminal  intention,  to  wit,  imprisonment  in 
the  fortress  for  a  period  of  from  eight  months  to  one  year  and  four  months.  Those 
who  have  in  their  possession  such  documents,  and  likewise  are  not  convicted  of  circu- 

^  Journal  of  Civil  and  Criraiual  Law,  St.  Petersburg,  1881,  department  enti- 
tled Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Oovemment,  pp.  1.52-157.  Translation  by  Mr. 
George  Kennan,  New  York  Times,  April  2,  1893,  and  see  L'Empire,  etc..  Vol.  n., 
pp.  401,  407. 
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lation  thereof  with  evil  intent,  if  they  should  not  prove  that  they  had  the  samebj 

.  special  order  or  permission  of  the  proper  supreme  authority,  are  subject  to  seutenct 

inerefor  as  for  failure  to  inform  of  known  crime  or  criminal  intention,  to  wit  to 

imprisonment  for  a  period  of  from  seven  days  to  three  months,  and  may  then  be  pot 

under  police  surveillance  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  three  years. 

Sec.  128.  The  punishment  fixed  by  law  for  failure  to  give  information  with  renri 
to  crime  shall  not  extend  to  the  failure  of  children  to  betray  their  parents,  or  uieir 
fielatives  in  the  direct  ascending  line,  nor  to  the  failure  of  parents  to  betray  their 
ohildren  or  other  direct  descendants,  nor  to  man  and  wife,  nor  to  brothers  and  sisten. 
*  *  *  But  the  exemption  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  persons  guilty  of  i 
fiftilnre  to  give  information  with  regard  to  the  political  crimes  described  m  sectiou 
241  and  249.  > 

Kussia  stands  to-day,  as  it  has  always  stood,  for  despotism.  On  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1860,  the  Emperor,  in  a  manifesto  addressed  to  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  protested  against  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of 
peoples.* 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  think  that  the  political  conditions  and 
criminal  laws  of  these  two  countries  differ  too  widely  to  permit  any 
benefit  from  any  extradition  treaty  made  between  them. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  when  Secretary  of  State,  wrote: 

The  evil  of  protecting  malefactors  of  every  dye  is  sensibly  felt  here,  as  in  other 
ooun tries;  but,  until  a  reformation  of  the  criminal  codes  of  most  nations,  to  deliTer 
fagitives  from  them  would  be  to  become  their  accomplices ;  the  former  tberefora  if 
▼iewed  as  the  lesser  evil.  ^ 

Moreover,  a  great  political  change  has  been  passing  over  the  civil- 
ized world  by  which  the  government  of  nations  has  been,  and  is  being, 
transferred  from  the  hands  of  individuals,  oligarchies,  and  classes  to 
those  of  the  people.  The  people  of  the  Unit^  States  have  led  this 
revolution.  We  believe  that  it  greatly  conduces  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  we  hold  it  to  be  our  duty  to  further  such  change  by  every 
peaceable  and  honorable  means.  In  Kussia  such  a  change  is  beginning. 
It  is  wholly  resisted  by  the  Emperor  and  by  the  bureaucracy  surronnding 
him.  It  is  supported  by  a  liberal  party  among  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.  During  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  II,  and 
especially  under  the  administration  of  Gen.  Loris  Melikof,  this  party 
seemed  likely  to  accomplish  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  mode  and 
methods  of  the  Government.  After  the  murder  of  that  Emperor,  and 
with  the  accession' of  his  son,  a  reaction  set  in. 

These  adversaries  of  the  Government  do  not  represent  the  ignorance, 
but  the  intelligence  of  the  nation;  for  the  most  part  they  come  irom 
the  educated  classes.'*  Their  hopes  of  political  reform  are  merely 
for  institutions  like  unto  those  which  we  and  our  fathers  have  enjoyed 
for  a  hundred  years. 

While  these  two  parties  are  striving  to  determine  the  political  fotare 
of  Eussia,  each  according  to  its  lights,  we  think  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ought  not  to  make  any  treaty  of  extradition  with  the 
present  Government  of  Eussia,  for  fear  that  it  may  be  construed,  and 
justly  so,  by  the  people  of  Eussia,  and  by  the  people  of  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world,  as  a  token  and  pledge  to  that  Gk>vemment  of  our  friend- 
ship and  of  our  moral  s«pport. 

We  think  this  treaty  in  itself  will  be  of  no  practical  benefit  to  us,  and, 
as  to  any  possible  diplomatic  advantages  to  be  got  from  the  Russian 
Government,  we  do  not  think  it  honorable  to  obtain  them  at  the  expense 
of  the  Eussian  people. 

^  Kussian  Penal  Code,  edition  of  1885,  as  amended  in  1886  and  1887,  Part  i,  aii.  S, 
**  Of  Oil'enses  Against  the  Government/'  Chap,  i,  pp.  74-80,  Ih„  p.  33. 

*  Lorimer's  Law  of  Nations.  Vol.  ii,  p.  589. 

^  Letter  to  Mr.  Genet,  the  French  minister,  dated  September  12,  1793  (Amerieaa 
State  Papers,  Vol.  i,  p.  176). 

^L'Empire  dee  TsarSy  vol.  i,  BooV  ^,  e\ia\i.  ^,  -^oV.  yl,  t^^.  522, 523. 
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Such  are  our  general  objections  to  any  extradition  treaty  with  the 
present  Enssian  Government. 

We  think  that  oar  speci^c  objections  to  the  existing  treaty  will  be 
more  readily  appreciated  if  we  first  state  the  practice  in  extradition 
proceedings  in  this  country.  It  is  as  follows:  The  Eussian  consul,  or 
other  authorized  agent  of  the  Eussian  Government,*  presents  to  the 
proper  United  States  magistrate  an  affidavit,  which  may  be  made  upon 
information  and  belief,'  charging  the  fugitive  with  some  extraditable 
offense;  a  warrant  is  then  issued  for  his  arrest.^  This  warrant  runs 
throughout  the  United  States.^  A  fugitive,  therefore,  may  be  arrested 
in  California  and  taken  to  New  York.  He  is  then  brought  before  the 
magistrate  for  a  hearing.  The  prosecutor  may  present  copies  of  depo- 
sitions taken  in  Eussia  and  certified  by  the  U.  S.  consul  there,  to  be 
properly  and  legally  authenticated  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  received 
M  evidence  of.  criminality  by  the  tribunals  in  Eussia.^  These  deposi- 
tions have  the  same  force  that  the  testimony  of  the  deponents  would 
kave  if  they  were  personally  present  before  the  magistrate.^  But 
there  can  be,  of  course,  no  cross-examination.  The  prosecutor  may 
also  produce  his  witnesses,''  andmust  prove  the  identity  of  thefdgitive.' 
The  accused  is  allowed  to  produce  witnesses  if  he  can,  but  heis  not  allowed 
to  introduce  certified  documents  or  depositions  taken  abroad.^  He 
may  testify  in  his  own  defense,  subject  to  being  committed  for  contempt 
or  to  having  his  testimony  stricken  out,  in  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
teate,  if  he  refuses  to  answer  proper  cross-examination.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  prosecutor  has  two  great  advantages:  he  need  only  make  out 
a  case  of  probable  guilt;  he  may  use  depositions  taken  in  Eussia; 
whereas  the  ftigitives  may  not.  The  only  question  before  the  magis- 
trate^ after  he  has  decided  the  identity  of  the  fugitive  and  that  the 
offense  is  extraditable,  is  whether  the  prosecutor  has  made  out  <<  a 
prima  facie  case,"'"  that  is,  whether  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
the  fugitive  guilty  ;^^  or,  in  other  words,  such  a  likelihood  of  guilt  as 
woitld  justify  committing  a  man  for  trial  here.''  If  the  magistrate 
deems  the  evidence  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  treaty,  he  certifies  that  fact,  together  with  a  copy  of  all  the 
testimony  taken  before  him,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  commits  the 
fugitive  to  prison  to  await  action  by  the  State  Department  ux>on  a  requi- 
sition from  the  Eussian  Gh>vemment.'^  These  proceedings  may  be 
reviewed  by  a  U.  S.  judge  under  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  but  upon 
Buch  a  review  the  judge  has  merely  to  decide  matters  of  law,'*  and  has 
no  jurisdiction  to  review  the  decision  of  the  magistrate  as  to  the  suf- 
ficiency and  weight  of  the  evidence.'* 

^  Benson  v,  MoMahon,  127  U.  8.,  457;  Moore's  Bep.  on  Extradition,  Mr.  Bayard  to 
Mr,  Parkhurst,  pp.  9-11;  Moore  on  £x.,  sec.  220. 

*  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  Parkhnrst,  aupra,  p.  10;  Moore  on  Ex.,  sec.  285. 
»  U.  8.  K.  8.,  sec.  6270. 

^  Moore  on  Extradition,  sec.  304. 

•  U.  8.  St.,  vol.  22,  1882,  chap.  378,  sec.  5,  p.  216;  In  re  Luis  Oteiza  y  Cortes,  136 
U.  8..  330. 

•  Jfi  re  Fares,  7  Blatchford,  845,  p.  361. 
»  U.  8.  R.  8.,  sec.  6270. 

*  Moore  on  Ex.,  see.  342. 

9  In  re  Luis  Oteiza  v  Cortes,  136  U.  8.,  S30;  In  re  Wadge,  15  Fed.  Rep.,  864. 

10  In  re  Behrendt,  22  Fed.  Rep.,  699. 

11  In  re  Farez,  7  Blatch.,  346,  pp.  358-^. 

1*  Treaty,  Art.  1;  Benson  v.  McMahon,  127  U.  8.  467,  p.  463. 
I'U.  8.  R.  8.,  sec.  6270.    This  period  is  limited  to  two  months.    Sec.  5273. 
14  Jfi  re  Lnis  Oteiza  y  Cortes,  136  U.  8.,  330;  Benson  v.  McMahon.  127  U.  8.  467- 
<<»/fi  re  Stupp,  12  Blatch.  601;  In  re  Wadge,  16  Fed.  Rep.,  332;  /»  re  Luis  Oteiza  y 
Cortes,  iupra;  Moore  on  Ex.  Sec.  364. 


6  ABROGATION   OP   EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH   RUSSIA. 

We  object  specifically  to  the  provisions  of  the  extradition  treaty  ai 
follows: 

We  object  to  Article  I  of  the  treaty,  in  that  it  provides  that  a  fugi- 
tive shall  be  surrendered  to  the  Russian  Oovernment  upon  '^  such  evi- 
dence of  criminality"  as  would  justify  our  magistrates  in  oommittin^ 
him  for  trial  here.  We  are  not  willing  to  surrender  fugitives  for  ttm 
in  Eussia,  where  they  may  be  tried  by  court-martial,  upon  no  greater 
evidence  of  guilt  than  is  necessary  to  warrant  a  commitment  here, 
where,  upon  trial,  prisoners  are  assumed  to  be  innocent  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  every  protection. 

We  object  to  Article  II  of  the  treaty,  section  5,  in  that  it  declares 
that  among  the  extraditable  offenses  shall  be  included,  ^'  Forgery;  and 
the  utterance  of  forged  papers,  including  public,  sovereign,  or  gover- 
mental  acts.'' 

Our  reasons  are  that  under  the  police  regulations  of  the  Bassian 
GroVernment  it  is  illegal  and  may  be  difficrdt  for  any  man  to  leave 
Russia  without  a  passport.  If  the  Gk>vernment  will  not  give  him  a 
passport,  he  must  forge  one.  Wherefore,  (a)  all  i>ersons  who  have  com- 
mitted offenses  of  any  kind  which  are  not  extraditable  may  be  reclaimed 
for  forging  a  passport,  and  though  consistently  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  they  may  be  punished  omy  for  the  forgery,  yet  there  is  no  re- 
striction upon  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Russian  Government  to  inflict 
for  the  forgery  whatever  measure  of  punishment  it  pleases,  even  to  an 
extent  that  might  seem  to  include  the  unextraditable  offense.  The 
United  States  Government  has  no  right  to  complain  if  a  man  who  has 
forged  a  passport  be  sentenced  to  a  Siberian  prison  for  life. 

(b)  Such  punishment  might  be  inflicted  upon  any  man,  otherwise 
innocent,  who,  upon  the  refosal  of  the  Government  to  give  him  a  pass- 
port, had  forged  one  merely  because  he  wished  to  emigrate  to  tins 
country  for  the  reason  that  he  and  his  fiELmily  were  starving  at  home. 
We  do  not  think  it  right  for  us  to  treat  such  an  emigrant  as  a  common 
criminal,  especially  in  view  of  the  flEkct  that  the  United  States  has 
declared  by  act  of  Congress  that  the  ^<  right  of  expatriation  is  a  natural 
and  inherent  right  of  all  people,"  •  •  •  and  *'  that  any  •  •  • 
opinion  •  •  •  which  questions  "  it  is  ^^  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  this  Government."^ 

(c)  We  fear  that  some  over-zealous  i)olice  officials,  with  or  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Russian  Gk)vemment,  might  seek  to  reclaim  a 
political  offender  or  suspect,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  committed 
forgery.  If  the  fugitive  should  endeavor  to  invoke  the  protection  of 
the  clause,  that  surrender  shall  not  take  place  when  ^^  it  is  made  to 
appear  that  extradition  is  sought  with  a  view  to  try  or  punish  the  per 
son  demanded  for  an  offense  of  a  political  character"  (Treaty,  Art.  Ill), 
he,  perhaps,  having  come  over  on  the  last  steamer,  knowing  nobody, 
without  power  to  toke  depositions,  and  with  his  witnesses  all  in  Russia, 
would  have  to  prove  that  he  was  a  political  offender  or  suspect  in  face 
of  a  flat  contradiction  by  that  Government  which  he  claimed  to  have 
offended.  He  would  find  also  grave  objections  to  such  an  attempt.  It 
would  be  liable  to  be  interpreted  as  an  admission  of  the  forgery;  and, 
moreover,  he  would  be  subjected  to  a  cross-examination  by  the  prose- 
cuting counsel  as  to  the  particulars  of  his  offense,  or  as  to  the  cause  for 
suspicion,  which  might  incriminate  friends  at  home,  or,  if  he  should 

^  U.  S.  St.  (1868),  vol.  15,  ohap.  249,  p.  223.  See  also  OpinioDB  of  Attonieyft-Geii« 
eral,  vol.  9,  p.  356. 
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^  ABROGATION   OP   EXTliADITION   TREATY   WITH   RUSSIA.  7 

-^  refase  to  answer,  he  might  be  committed  for  contempt  or  his  testimony 
might  be  stricken  ont. 
We  doubt  the  expediency  of  Article  III,  in  that  it  provides  that  "  an 
*'  attempt  against  the  lii'e  of  the  head  of  either  Government,  or  against 
^  that  of  any  member  of  his  family,  when  sach  an  attempt  comprises  the 
-*^"  act  either  of  marder,  or  assassination,  or  of  poisoning,  or  of  accessori- 
^^'  ship  thereto,  shall  not  be  considered  a  i)olitical  offense,  or  an  act  cou- 
-^  nected  with  such  an  offense. 

^      We  hold  assassination  to  be  very  wicked,  yet  we  deem  this  clause 

Inexpedient. 

In  Eussia  a  great  difference  is  made  between  political  offenders  and 

^  common  criminals.    Capital  punishment  has  been  abolished  for  com- 

^i  mon  crimes  but  remains  for  x>olitical  offences.^    Common  criminals  are 

tried  by  a  jury,  but  political  offenders  are  tried  by  special  tribunals, 

zt   without  a  jury,  and  generally  in  secret  by  a  court  martial.    Therefore, 

■    we  think  that  we  ought  not  to  agree  that  political  offenders  or  suspects 

^  shall  be  treated  as  common  criminals  for  the  purpose  of  extradition 

L.}   when  they  are  not  to  be  treated  as  such  for  the  purposes  of  trial  and 

»!   punishment. 

^  Moreover,  in  our  opinion,  a  political  prosecution  in  Eussia  does  not 
E:  constitute  a  fair  trial,  and  it  is  better  that  the  guilty  go  free  than  that 
M\   the  innocent  should  be  punished. 

(b)  This  clause  is  unusual.    Out  of  our  thirty-four  extradition  treaties, 

it  is  only  included  in  those  with  Belgium  and  Luxembourg;'  in 

both  of  these  States  there  is  a  free  press  and  an  independent  judiciary.' 

There  is  no  such  clause  in  any  of  the  treaties  made  by  Great  Britain^ 

or  by  Switzerland.* 

But  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  has  made  treaties  containing  such  a 
clause  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  with  the  King  of  the  Ketherlands, 
with  the  Kings  of  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Bavaria.  Napoleon  III,  Emperor 
of  France,  made  such  treaties  with  the  Kings  of  Belgium  and  Bavaria, 
and  with  other  kings  and  princes.^  Emperors  and  kings  naturally 
make  such  treaties.  They  seek  security  in  their  criminal  laws,  but  the 
United  States  occupy  a  different  position. 

We  object  to  Article  YIII,  in  that  it  provides  that  any  article  in  the 
possession  of  the  fugitive  that  may  serve  to  convict  shall,  if  the  demand 
for  extradition  be  granted,  be  delivered  to  the  authorities  of  the 
demanding  government,  even  where,  owing  to  the  death  or  escape  of 
the  fugitive,  extradition  can  not  take  place. 

We  fear  that  during  the  present  political  discontent  in  Eussia,  under 
this  clause,  the  Enssian  Government  may  obtain  information  of  matters 
purely  political,  which  may  incriminate  friends  and  relations  of  the 
fugitive  at  home. 

1  L'Empire  des  Tsars,  Vol.  ii,  pp.  424-434. 

*  Moore's  Report  on  Extradition  (1889).    Moore  on  Extradition,  seo.  207. 
3  Cou8titution  de  la  Belgique,  sees.  18  and  98,  etc. ;  Des  Staatsrecht  dcs  Gross- 

herzogthnms  Luxemburg,  pp.  205,  206.    Marqnardsen  (1892). 

*  Clarke's  Law  of  Kxtradition,  Appendix,  Extradition  Act  of  1870, 33  and  34  Vict. 
C.y52;  alao  ««0  Treaties. 

*  See  Treaties,  Kirchner  Extradition,  p.  967. 
^For  such  treaties  between  Rnssia  and  Anstria,  Belgium,  Spain,  Bavaria,  the 

Netherlands,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  respectively,  see  Kirchner  Extradition,  pp.  904, 
318,  922,  914, 934,  and  929.  For  agreement  between  Russia  and  Germany,  see  Lowe's 
Life  of  Bismarck,  vol.  2,  pp.  19  and  121.  For  treaties  between  Napoleon  III  and 
Belgium,  Parma,  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  and  Bavaria,  respectively, 
M0  Blondel  Ex.,  pp.  187,  188,  276;  BiUot  L'Ex.,  pp.  558,  543;  Kirchner,  £x.,i^.^^. 
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We  further  fear  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  our  magristrates  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  truth  of  the  depositions  sab- 
mitted  to  them  by  the  Eussian  authorities.  And,  bearing  in  mind  the 
different  notions  as  to  the  rights  of  personal  liberty  that  prevail  in  the 
two  countries,  we  think  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  our  Government  to 
ascertain  what  may  become  of  fugitives  surrendered  to  Russia,  or  to 
learn  whether  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  intended  as  safeguards  f<» 
them  receive  the  same  interpretation  from  the  Bussian  Government 
that  we  put  upon  them. 

We  observe  that,  at  the  Congress  of  International  Law  held  at  Laa- 
sanne,  Prof.  Lamnasch,  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  put  this  question 
to  the  members  and  associates: 

Ought  an  extradited  person  to  be  permitted  to  ayail  himself  of  the  cironmstanee 
that  the  treaty  or  act;  in  virtue  of  which  he  was  delivered  up,  does  not  permit  him 
to  be  prosecuted  or  punished  for  an  act  other  than  that  which  formed  the  gromid  of 
hiB  surrender? 

And  tnat^  after  the  members  from  Oreat  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  France  replied  that  by  their  respective  laws  he  might  (with  cer- 
tain modifications  as  to  France),^  the  Bussian  member,  M.  Bergbohm, 
did  not  furnish  very  precise  responses,  stating  his  impression  to  be  that 
the  Eussian  tribunals  follow  implicitly  in  such  a  case  the  orders  given 
by  the  minister  of  justice  and  of  foreign  affairs.' 

Finally^  remembering  what  the  United  States  have  achieved  in  the 
world,  and  at  what  cost;  what  the  Bussian  Gk)vemment  has  been  and 
is;  and  in  view  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  in  Bussia,  its  arbitrary 
trials  and  severe  penalties;  in  view  of  the  insufficiency  of  safeguardB 
made  of  paper,  and  of  our  distrust  of  the  Bussian  police  and  detective 
agents,  lest  they  should  swear  falsely  from  overzeal  to  serve  their  Gov- 
ernment; and  more  particularly  having  before  us  the  fear  that  this 
treaty  may  be  regarded  as  a  token  of  sympathy  with  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Bussia  in  its  endeavor  to  repress  all  civil  liberty,  we  ear- 
nestly and  respectfully  petition  to  have  notice  of  abrogation  given  as 
soon  as  may  conveniently  be  done. 


Name. 

Address.                 1 

1 

Name. 

Address. 

Francis  C.  Barlow... 

John  Bigelow 

W.  D.  Howells ....... 

34  Wall    St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

21  Grameroy  Park,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

40  West   Fifty-ninth   st., 
New  York.  1^.  Y. 

44  Finest.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
62  William  si.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
12  East  ThirtT-eighth  st., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
42  Warren  st.,  New  York, 

X  Y 

45  William  st.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

123  East  Sixtieth  ft..  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Do. 

22  Berkeley  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

4  Park  St.,  Boston,  MaoM. 
645  Boylston  St.,  B(wton, 
Mass. 

Thos.W.  Higginson. 

Edwin  D.  Mead 

Kobert  Treat  Paine. 
N.S  Shaler 

25  Buckingham  at.,  Caia- 

bridge   Maaa. 
Boston,  Maaa. 

Do. 
25  Quincy  at.,  Cambndgs^ 

Mass. 
53  Devonshire  at.,  Bostoa, 

Maaa. 
18  P.  d.  Squan.  Boatoii. 

Mass. 

Morris  K.  Jessup.... 
Henry  A.  Oakley 

Carl  Schurz 

Darwin  E.Ware — 

Moses  Williams  .... 

Charles  F.  Bishop. . . 

A.D.Bissell 

Wm.r.  Creed 

Wm.  C.  Com  well.. - 
George  V.  Forman . . 
F.  Ang.  Georges  .... 
Kobert  K.  Hefford  .. 

Josiah  Jewett 

Loran  L.  Lewis 

AdelbertMoot 

Pascal  P.  Pratt 

James  H.  Pntnam. . . 
O.  B.  Rich 

Charles  Scrlbner 

Oscar  S.  Straus 

Everett  P.  Wheeler. . 
Felix  Adler 

Bnifalo,  N.  Y, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Chas.  Gordon  Ames. . 
Edward  Atkinson  . . . 
•Tohn  Fiske  r . ,  -,  -  - 

Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Francis  J.  Garrison . . 

Do. 
Do. 

Oeorge  A.  Gordon. . . 

J.  Richmond 

Sherman  S.  Rogers.. 

Do. 
Do. 

^  Snoh  also  is  our  law  (U.  S.  v.  BauBoher,  119  U.  S.,  407)  and  the  law  in  Swiiier- 
land,  Moore  on  Ex.,  seo.  513. 

*  Moore  on  Extra.,  sec.  165,  Note. 
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Name. 

Addresa. 

Name. 

Address. 

Spalding 

[.Walker 

L.Winiain8.... 

khB.  Adama 

nasW.  Barlow.. 

T.  Beckley 

'k  L.  Breionger. 

Iwin  Brown 

ptonL.  Carson.. 

P.Croaadale... 

doreM.  Siting.. 

Field .... 

Bnf&Jo,  N.Y. 

Do. 

Do. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Francis  Fisher  Kane 

A.J.Kynett 

Charlea  A.  Lagen. . . 
Charles  C.  Lister. . . . 
Wm.N.McViokar.. 

C.  W.  McKeohan 

JosephMay 

Geo.  Gluvfts  Mercer. 
William  J.  Nichols.. 
Chas.  A.  Richards.. 
William  M.  Salter... 

H.L.Wayland 

Herbert  welsh 

Thos.Earle  White.. 
Jamea  S.WiUiama-. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

»lo  Heilprin 

ielB.Huey 

ittHnlbord 

veringJonea.... 

lie  gentlemen  whose  names  are  signed  to  this  petition^  either  signed 
1  person  or  personally  authorized  me  to  sign  it  in  their  names. 

Hbnby  D.  Sedgwick,  Jb., 
Secretary  AhrogoiUan  Sooie%  44  Cedar  Street^  Nm9  Xwh  OUif 

\JSW  Y0BK|  Afril  28 f  1894. 


BSD  Congress,  >  SENATE.  i  Mis.  Doc, 

ad  Session.      J  I    No.  199. 


nr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


JUNX  1,  1894. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Gall  submitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Besolvedj  That  a  special  committee  of  five  Senators  be  appointed  bj 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  d 
investigating  the  subject  of  organized  efforts  of  corx>oration8  to  contarol 
the  election  of  members  of  the  State  legislatures  and  of  members  of 
Congress,  and  to  influence  the  legislation  of  Congress;  also  to  investi- 
gate  and  report  to  the  Senate  whether  corrupt  means,  such  as  bribery, 
free  transx)ortation,  the  subsidizing  of  newspapers,  or  the  establishmeot 
of  newspapers  to  be  published  in  their  interest,  and  distributed  grata- 
itously  through  the  mails  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  public  opinion  in 
respect  to  the  official  actions  of  Senators  and  Bepresentativea;  also  to 
inquire  and  report  to  the  Senate  whether  the  existence  of  corporate 
organizations  for  the  purposes  of  influencing  and  controlling  the  election 
of  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatiyes  is  consistent 
with  the  preservation  of  the  Republic  of  ttie  United  States  and  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  tiie  people. 
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IS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  3, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  reprinted  as  oorreoted. 


Mr.  Call  submitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Besolvedj  That  a  special  committee  of  five  Senators  be  appointed  by 
{ the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
t  investigating  the  subject  of  organized  efforts  of  corporations  to  control 
(the  election  of  members  of  the  State  legislatures  and  of  membcnirs  of 
2  Congress,  and  to  influence  the  legislation  of  Congress;  also  to  investi- 
;  gate  and  report  to  the  Senate  whether  corrupt  means,  such  as  bribery, 
i  free  transx)ortation,  the  subsidizing  of  newspapers,  or  the  establishment 
I  of  newspapers  to  be  published  in  their  interest,  and  distributed  gratui- 
f  tously  through  the  mails  ibr  the  purpose  of  affecting  public  opinion  in 
'  respect  to  the  official  actions  of  Senators  and  Bepresentatives,  have 
been  or  are  being  used  by  them;  also  to  inquire  and  report  to  the  Sen- 
•  ate  whether  the  existence  of  corporate  organization  for  the  purposes  of 
influencing  and  controlling  the  election  of  members  of  the  Senate  and 
i  House  of  Bepresentatives  is  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the 
Bepublic  of  the  United  States  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  report  by  bill,  or  otherwise,  such  legislation  as  may  be 
expedient  or  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  Bepubflc  and  the  protection 
of  the  people. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Jum  4, 1894. — Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed* 


Mr.  Allison  presented  the  following 

MEMORIAL  OF  THE  SALT  MA1917FACTXTRERS  OF  THE  UmTBD 
STATES  TO  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  QNITED  STATES  ASKING-  THAT 
NO  REDUCTION  SHALL  BE  MADE  IN  THE  DUTIES  ON  SALT. 


To  ike  honorable^  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

The  representatives  of  the  salt  industry  of  the  United  States  feel 
sure  that  a  x>erusal  of  our  brief  memorial  will  convlDce  the  members  of 
your  honorable  body  of  the  justice  of  our  request  that  a  duty  be 
retained  on  s%lt. 

To  demonstrate  the  necessity  and  the  advisability  of  so  doing,  we 
propose  to  herein  briefly  prove  three  general  facts. 

First.  That  since  the  establishing  of  a  duty  sufficient  to  enable  the 
American  manufacturer  of  salt  to  compete  successfully  with  the  for- 
eigner, prices  have  dropped  to  one-fifth  of  what  they  were  in  1860; 
that  salt  is  now  the  cheapest  manufactured  article  we  have  (lOpounds  for 
1  cent  for  common  salt),  and  these  low  prices  will  continue  as  long  as 
domestic  competition  continues. 

Second.  That  owing  to  the  ballast  freight  rates  enabling  the  British 
manufactarer  to  transport  his  salt  from  Liverpool  to  the  United  States 
for  less  than  one- fourth  the  freight  from  any  domestic  works  to  the  coast, 
the  removal  of  the  whole  duty  on  salt  must  result  in  the  severe  crip- 
pling of  all  and  the  closing  up  of  the  large  msgority  of  the  salt  works 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  That  the  existing  duty  is  not  an  appreciable  tax  on  anyone, 
and  its  removal  would  not  result  in  the  prices  to  the  ordinary  con- 
sumer being  lowered  a  particle. 

All  tons  referred  to  in  this  paper  are  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  except 
when  otherwise  stated. 

To  take  up  our  first  statement: 

In  1860  there  was  practically  no  duty  on  salt,  and  the  average  price 
was  about  $3  per  barrel. 

The  Michigan  salt  industry  was  established  this  year,  and  in  1862  a 
duty  of  18  cents  per  100  pounds  bulk  and  24  cents  in  sacks  was 
imposed. 

The  price  steadily  dropped  as  domestic  competition  increased,  and 
in  1866  the  average  selling  price  was  $1.80  per  barrel. 

In  1872  the  duty  was  reduced  to  the  present  rate  of  8  cents  per  100 
pounds  in  bulk  and  12  cents  per  100  pounds  in.  p^yekag^^. 
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In  1883  the  selling  price  was  reduced  to  81  cents  per  barrel  on 
account  of  the  competition  arising  from  the  development  of  the  salt 
fields  in  western  New  York. 

Improvement  in  the  methods  of  manufacture^  and  the  increasiog 
competition,  have  steadily  reduced  the  price  until  in  1893  the  average 
selling  price  at  the  works  of  cx)mmon  salt  was  not  over  53  cents  per 
barrel  of  280  pounds,  and  this  price  includes  the  barrel,  which  costs 
about  25  cents. 

In  bulk  the  selling  price  at  the  works  is  $2  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds, 
equal  to  10  pounds  for  1  cent. 

Until  ten  years  ago  our  coast  cities  and  towns,  and  those  adjacent 
thereto,  were  very  largely  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  for  their 
supply  of  salt. 

In  1884  the  importations  of  salt  amounted  to  454,488  tons,  and  the 
total  American  output  814,367  tons.  Of  the  latter  amount  New  York 
State  produced  250,000  tons,  and  was  the  main  domestic  source  of  sup- 
ply of  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  South  Atlantic  States. 

Domestic  common  salt  then  sold  in  New  York  City  for  about  $5.50 
per  ton,  and  Liverpool  common  for  about  $6.50  per  ton,  and  the  same 
salts  are  now  sold  for  $4.25  and  $5,  a  decrease  in  price  of  23  -per  cent 

In  1884  the  domestic  manufaeturers  did  not  make  a  salt  altogether 
satisfactory  to  the  salters  of  hides,  and  this  trade  had  to  pay  from 
$8.40  to  $8.96  per  ton  for  the  imported  coarse  salt. 

In  1887  a  salt  was  made  in  this  country  that  was  suitable  for  the 
hide  trade  and  was  sold  for  $6  per  ton.  When  it  was  found  that  this 
salt  gave  entire  satisfaction  for  hides,  the  importers  met  the  reduced 
figures  and  prices  on  both  grades  were  reduced  to  $5.50.  It  remained 
at  this  price  until  domestic  competition  further  reduced  the  price  of 
this  grsule  to  $4.50. 

The  development  of  the  American  salt  industry  in  New  York  has 
therefore  efiect'Cd  a  saving  to  the  beef  trade  of  nearly  50  i>er  cent  on 
the  cost  of  their  coarse  salt. 

In  1883  England  exported  to  this  country  239,459  tons  and  the  sell- 
ing price  on  common  salt  was  81  cents  per  barrel. 

In  1893  England  exported  to  this  country  60,056  tons  and  the  selling 
price  was  53  cents  per  barreL 

The  selling  prices  on  all  grades  of  salt  in  this  country  have  been 
reduced  in  £rect  proportion  as  the  importations  of  competing  grades 
have  been  decreased. 

The  salt  works  and  mines  in  New  York,  Michigan,  Kansas,  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  and  Louisiana  alone,  if  steadily  worked  ten  hours  per 
day,  could  produce  ten  times  the  amount  of  salt  consumed  in  the  United 
States. 

This  enormous  capacity  of  production  and  the  ease  with  which  new 
works  can  be  established  make  it  impossible  that  prices  can  be  advanced 
to  yield  more  than  a  very  moderate  profit  on  the  actual  capital  invested. 

In  confirmation  of  our  second  statement  that  the  removal  of  the  whole 
duty  on  salt  would  close  up  a  large  msgority  of  the  salt  works  in  tiie 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  year  1892  the  States  of  New  York  and  Louisiana,  whose  chief 
markets  are  the  coast  and  tributary  points,  produced  nearly  two-flftha 
of  the  entire  production  of  the  United  States. 

For  man^  years  foreign  producers  of  salt  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
having  their  goods  brought  to  this  country  as  ballast  at  nominal  rates 
of  freight. 
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IMPORTBD  SALT. 

The  average  cost  to  the  importer  of  foreign  salts  landed  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia^  or  Savtonah^  dnty  paid,  is  about  as  follows: 

Liverx>ool  gronnd^  f  4.70  to  $5  per  ton  2,240  pounds. 

West  Indied,  $4.95  to  $5.60  per  ton  2^240  pounds. 

Meditettauean,  $3.90  to  $4.48  per  ton  2,240  pounds. 

Deducting  the  present  duty  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  $1.78  per 
ton,  as  proposed  in  the  Wilson  bill,  the  cost  of  imported  salt  would  be 
reduced  to,  say : 

Liverpool  ground,  $2.92  to  $3.22  per  ton. 

West  Indies,  $3.16  to  $3.81  per  ton. 

Mediterranean,  $2.13  to  $2.69  pel*  ton. 

As  the  freight  rate  on  domestic  salt  from  the  western  New  York  dis- 
trict i«  $2i25  per  ton  to  New  York  and  PhDadelphia,  $2^69  to  Boston, 
aiid  $4.50  to  Savannah  it  is  evident  that  the  American  manufacturer 
must  lose  his  coast  trade. 

Salt  can  be  brought  from  Liveri)ool  to  Kew  York  for,  say,  48  cents 
per  ton,  and  as  this  amount  includes  discharging,  it  can,  without  any 
expense,  be  loaded  on  a  canal  boat,  and  during^most  of  the  canal  sea- 
son carried  to  Buffalo  for  55  cents  per  ton.  Therefere,  for  $1.03  per 
gross  ton,  English  salt  can  be  carried  from  Liverpool  to  Buffalo.  Our 
lowest  fr*e!ght  to  Buffalo  is  69  cents  per  ton,  and  as  all  our  Western 
shipments  are  made  via  this  port  on  salt  shipped  to  Cleveland,  Chicago^ 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  all  Western  points,  we  would  have  an 
advantage  in  freight  of  only  44  cents  per  ton. 

With  domestic  salt  practically  excluded  from  the  sea  coast,  the  slight 
advantage  of.  say,  44  cents  per  ton,  is  gained  in  shipments  to  Buffalo 
and  the  West)  is  entirely  inadequate  to  enable  us  to  compete  success- 
folly  with  the  foreign  producer,  who  will  be  willing  to  sell  his  surplus 
salt  in  the  Western  markets  without  profit  or  even  at  a  small  loss. 

Salt  is  imported  to  this  country  from  three  general  sectiotis:  Front 
England,  from  the  West  Indies,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  ports. 

Mrst.  Salt  from  England. 

England  exports  to  this  country  nearly  all  grades  of  salt,  the  prin- 
cipal being  "rock^  salt,  "common'^  evaporated  salt,  and  the  flnet 
grades  of  aairy  and  table  salt  known  as  " factory  filled''  and  '* dairy.'' 

The  principal  salt  works  in  England  are  in  Cheshire,  on  the  river 
Weavet)  about  15  miles  from  Liverpool,  and  the  salt  is  transported  by 
water  to  Liverpool  by  the  salt  companies  on  their  own  lighters  at  very 
small  expense. 

The  ninth  (last)  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  published 
in  1888,  under  heading  of  salt  (Vol.  xxi,  p.  233)  sayS)  speaking  of  the 
Cheshire  district: 

The  price  of  salt  at  the  works  may  be  said  to  range  from  4«.  6d.  to  6«.  per  ton,  the 
former  being  leM  than  the  cost  price  as  ffiven  before  the  British  parliamentary  com- 
mission in  1881.  It  is  there  stated  to  be :  Brine,  6d. ;  labor,  lOd, ;  fuel,  38. ;  rent, 
interest^  etc.,  1#. ;  total,  be*  4d,  Thas  the  margin  of  profit  is  but  small,  almost  tbd 
only  gain  being  said  to  aoorue  from  the  lightering^  most  of  the  salt  manufacturers 
doing  the  carriage  in  their  own  flats. 

Vessels  &om  Liverpool  for  United  States  ports  want  salt  for  ballast, 
and  bring  it  at  a  nominal  rate  of  freight.  The  highest  freight  for  sail- 
ing vessel  we  have  heard  of  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  during  the 
last  two  years  is  «3«.  6(h  per  ton.  Many  cargoes  have  oome  for  1«.,  tod 
the  average  is  about  2«.,  or  48  cents,  per  ton  of  2,240  x)ounds.  {iSes 
appendix,  letter  from  Vernon  H.  Brown  &  Co.;  letter  from  D.  B.  Dear- 
born.) 

8*  mis*  d 4ft 
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Small  lots  of  sacked  salt  by  steamer  pay  as  high  as  7s.  ScLy  but  the 
regular  liners  are  generally  ready  to  take  it  for  5«.  and  the  *<  tramp" 
steamers  for  considerably  less. 

Freights  to  Boston  are  mach  lower  than  to  New  York,  steamers  tak- 
ing salt  right  along  for  Is.  per  ton,  and  large  quantities  have,  daring 
the  past  year,  been  carried  from  Liverpool  to  Boston  by  steamer  free 
of  freight.    {See  api>endix,  letter  from  Cunard  Steamship  Company.) 

Sailing  rates  from  Liverpool  to  Philadelphia  are  a  little  higher,  aver- 
aging about  2s.  6d.  per  ton  (60  cents). 

The  average  freight  rates  for  the  last  four  years  were  about  as  fol- 
lows (per  ton  of  2,240  pounds) : 

Steamer, 

.  •.   d.  I  ■.  4. 

New  York 5    0  Boston 1   6 

Baltimore 4    6 !  Philadelphia 6  10 

New  Orleans 3    0   Sayannan 4   3 

Wilmington 8    9iNorfolk SO 


Sail. 


New  York 2    0 

San  Francisco 12    6 


PhUadelphia 2   6 

SaTannan 2   0 


When  the  present  rate  of  duty  was  enacted  in  1872,  the  average  sail- 
ing freight  rates  from  Liverpool  to  our  North  Atlantic  x)ort8  were  15i. 
($3.66)  per  ton,  and  the  steam  rates  ranged  from  ISs.  to  21s.  ($4.40  to 
$5.12). 

These  freight  rates  amounted  to  an  additional  protection  to  domestic 
salt. 

Messrs.  F.  D.  Moulton  &  Co.,  the  American  agents  of  the  British 
Salt  Union,  recently  presented  a  printed  statement  called  ^^Salt  and 
the  tariff"  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  We  quote  from 
this  regarding  price  of  common  salt. 

COMMON  SALT. 

The  grade  known  as  "common  salt''  in  Liyerpool,  and  aa  ^^oommon"  or  ''LiTer- 
pool  ground"  here,  corresponds  to  the  American  "common  fine,"  and  is  Bometimei 
Known  as  "  barrel''  salt.  Both  are  distinguished  from  the  "factory  filled"  in  that 
they  are  not  kiln-dried  or  sifted,  but  are  simply  allowed  to  drain  when  raked  from 
the  pans,  thus  retaining  a  large  percentage  of  moisture  and  rendered  unfit  for  finer 
purposes.  They  are  used  for  salting  hides,  feeding  cattle,  salting  some  meats,  in  the 
manufacture  of  pickles  of  all  kinds,  soap,  chemicals,  etc. 

Co9t  of  common  $aU  at  $oaport$. 

s.    4. 

Price  of  common  salt  in  Liverpool,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  in  bulk 10  0 

Ayerage  sail  freight  to  New  York  in  1893 2   S 

12   S 

Or  say  (exchange  $4.88) $3.00 

Insurance,  per  ton 05 

Five  per  cent  fall  short  when  imported  in  bulk 15 

Duty,  8  cents  per  100  pounds L79 

Cost  of  English  salt  in  New  York 4.99 

American  common  fine,  at  works,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. •.••••  ••....  $2.26 

Freight  to  New  York,  10  cents  per  100  pounds 2.25 

4.60 

In  fiayor  of  American  salt.. ••••••••••••     .4$ 
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SatnCt  without  duty, 

American  saU,  delivered  in  New  York $4.50 

Without  duty,  English  salt,  delivered  in  New  York 3. 20 

Difference  of  favor  English  salt,  per  ton 1.30 

Keferring  to  the  statement  of  Messrs.  Mouiton  &  Go. : 

Tlie"fallshort"  and 'insurance"  beingchargescommon  to  both  domes- 
tic and  imported  salts,  should  not  be  considered,  and  the  difiference  in 
favor  of  English  salt,  without  duty,  is  nearer  $1.40  than  $1.30  per  ton, 
as  claimed  by  Messrs.  Mouiton  &  Go.  They  quote  the  price  of  their 
common  salt  as  10«.  free  on  board  Liverpool. 

We  find  by  referring  to  Talk's  circular  of  January  4, 1888,  before  the 
formation  of  the  British  Salt  Union,  that  common  salt  was  quoted  at 
78.  per  ton  free  on  board  Liverpool.  After  the  formation  of  the  union 
in  1889  common  salt  was  advanced  in  price,  and  was  quoted  in  Falk's 
circulars  of  that  year,  ''for  shipment  to  America,  11«.,  6^.;  for  ship- 
ment to  Australia,  13«.  dd/^  Were  the  English  union  to  sell  now  at 
the  prices  of  1888  and  obtain  the  freight  rates  that  have  existed  for 
several  years,  they  could  land  their  "  common  ^  salt  in  Kew  York  City, 
without  duty,  for  9«.,  or  $2.20  per  ton.  As  our  freight  rate  from  the 
New  York  salt  fields  to  Kew  York  Gity  is  $2.25  per  ton,  how  could  we 
compete  with  this  saltT 

The  steam  freight  to  Boston  being  but  1«.  per  ton,  the  Imported 
''  common  "  salt  could  be  sold  there  for  Ss.,  or  $1.96  per  ton,  while  the 
freight  alone  on  domestic  salt  is  $2.69. 

This  grade  would  answer  the  purpose  for  which  three-fifths  of  the  salt 
made  in  this  country  is  used. 

We  again  quote  from  Moulton's  statement: 

The  cost  of  Inmp  rook  salt  in  Liverpool  is  lower  than  it  has  been  for  some  years, 
namely,  free  on  board  vessel,  16«.  per  ton. 

Beferring  to  Falk's  price  lists  of  1888  (see  appendix)  we  find  picked 
lump  rock  quoted  at  9«.  6d,  free  on  board  Liverpool. 

Based  on  this  cost  the  salt  could  be  landed  in  Kew  York :  Bait  free  on 
board  Liverpool,  9«.  6d.  per  ton;  freight  to  Kew  York,  2«,;  a  total  of 
11«.  6d.  per  ton,  equal  to  $2.80  per  ton,  instead  of  $5.88,  as  represented 
by  Mouiton  &  Co. 

In  Boston  the  lump  salt  could  be  landed  for  $2.56  per  ton. 

"So  better  proof  is  required  than  the  figures  given  in  Messrs.  Moui- 
ton &  Go.'s  circular  to  demonstrate  that  at  all  of  our  Atlantic  seaports 
and  at  such  i>oints  as  are  reached  therefrom  by  water  American  salt 
could  not  be  sold  if  foreign  salt  is  admitted  free. 

Seventy  per  cent  in  value  of  the  dutiable  salt  imported  to  the  United 
States  in  1892  was  shipped  by  one  company,  the  British  Salt  Union, 
and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  this  trust  that  the  circular  is  issued. 

Large  quantities  of  salt  for  Ghicago,  Duluth,  and  other  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  are  shipped  on  a  through  bill  of  lading  from  Liverpool, 
are  brought  by  steamer  to  Montreal,  and  thence  via  Ganadian  railways 
and  lake  transportation  to  destination. 

Second.  West  Indies. 

The  Recoud  general  section  from  which  salt  comes  to  the  United 
States  is  the  West  Indies,  including  Turks  Island,  St.  Martens,  Gura- 
Qoa,  etc.  The  salt  from  this  section  is  <^ solar-evaporated"  sea  salt— 
i.  e.,  salt  made  from  sea- water  by  evaporating  it  by  the  natural  heat  of 
the  sun.  This  process  of  salt-making  can  not  be  profitably  tl&^^\s^^SqSs^ 
climate,  but  in  the  hot  southern  latitudes,  as^i^tA^)d^\aX^x^\As^^tf^^^^ 
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bat  a  few  cents  a  day,  salt  can  be  made  by  this  method  for  about  75 
c^nts  a  ton. 

During  the  year  1893  Turks  Island  salt  was  sold  In  New  York,  deliv- 
ered at  buyers'  wharf,  for  16  cents  per  bushel,  including  the  duty  of^ 
say,  6  cents  per  bushel  (or  8  cents  per  100  pounds),  thus  showing  that 
with  duty  entirely  removed  it  could  be  sold  for  10  cents  per  bushel. 

Curacoa  salt  has  been  sold  alongside  buyers' wharf  during  1893  at  18 
cents  per  bushel,  and  we  can  to-day  purchase  it  from  a  dealer  in  New 
York  at  19  cents  per  bushel  of  80  pounds  in  store,  all  expenses  paid. 

Based  on  above  prices,  without  duty,  the  salt  could  be  sold:  Turks 
Island,  at  $3.20  per  ton ;  Curacoa,  at  $3.64  per  ton. 

A  part  of  the  S£^t  coming  here  from  the  West  Indies  is  brought  by 
the  owners  of  vessels  to  provide  the  vessel  with  ballast  and  sold  here 
for  '<  vessel's  account."  The  difference  between  cost  and  selling  prices, 
minus  the  duty,  is  credited  as  freight.  This  ranges  from  4  to  7  cents 
per  bushel,  the  average  being  about  6  cents  per  bushel^  equal  to  $1.68 
per  ton. 

With  the  duty  removed  the  owners  of  vessels  would  venture  in  this 
direction  to  a  mach  larger  extent  than  at  present,  and,  not  finding  a 
ready  purchaser  on  arriving  at  any  of  our  seaports,  would,  rather  than 
put  the  salt  in  store,  offer  it  at  prices  that  would  demoralize  the  market, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  all  depending  upon  it  as  an  outlet  f<»r  a  con- 
stant production. 

Tliird.  Spanish  and  Mediterranean  ports. 

The  third  section  includes  Spanish  and  Mediterranean  ports.  The 
methods  of  manufacture  there  are  the  same  used  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  labor  but  little  higher.  The  average  freight  rate  from  the  Spanish 
ports  is  about  4«.  per  ton,  and  from  Mediterranean  ports  from  is.  to  2t. 
higher. 

Italian  vessels  can  easily  afford  to  bring  salt  from  the  Mediterranean 
freight  free,  as  their  Government  pays  them  a  handsome  subsidy,  which 
they  do  not  receive  unless  they  carry  a  merchantable  cargo.  This  salt 
has' been  sold  in  New  York  City,  duty  paid,  for  $4  per  ton. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the  greater  part  of  the  salt 
imported  has  to  be  stored,  and  50  cents  per  ton  is  thereby  addCKl  to  the 
cost.  It  is  true  that  a  part  of  intoy  cargoes  is  stored,  but  it  is  gener- 
ally the  case  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo  is  sold  before  the  vessel 
arrives,  and  is  either  taken  by  the  purchaser  direct  from  the  vessel's 
side  or  stored  for  his  account  and  accommodation.  Storage  charges 
are  common  to  both  importer  and  domestic  dealer,  as  no  salt-dealer  can 
conduct  a  business  of  any  extent  without  constantly  carrying  a  stock 
at  the  principal  points  of  consumption  and  distribution. 

Salt  imported  by  the  regular  steamers  is  seldomi  if  ever,  stored,  but 
is  distributed  direct  from  the  dock. 

DOME6TIO  SALT. 

The  salt-producing  States  in  this  country  are  Michigan,  New  York) 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Ohio,  Virginia,  West  Yirginia,  Texas,  California 
Nevada,  Utah,  and  Illinois. 

COST  or  MANUFACTURS. 

The  comparative  cost  of  manufacture  of  salt  in  this  country  and  fn 

£!ngland  involves  a  comparison  of  the  original  cost  of  the  planL  thd 

cost  of  repairs,  the  friel  ilsed  for  evaporating  the  brine,  and  the  labor 

employed  in  rakiiig  or  lifting  the  salt  froin  the  pans  and  grainers  and 

potting  it  in  the  bins. 
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The  first  Qoat  of  a  salt  plant  in  America  is  about  double  that  of  an 
English  plant  of  the  same  capacity,  due  to  the  greater  cost  of  the 
materi;^l8  which  enter  into  their  construction,  and  to  the  higher  wages 
received  by  the  masons,  carpenters,  and  laborers  employed  in  the  work. 
Much  of  the  machinery  is  liable  to  rapid  deterioration,  and  the  large 
iron  pans  costing,  say,  $2,00Q  for  a  pan  100  by  30  feet  in  size,  will 
yequire  annually  repairs  amounting  to  ftiUy  20  per  cent  of  their  prime 
cost.  These  repairs  are  relatively  more  expensive  than  they  would  be 
in  England. 

All  of  the  boiled  salts,  that  is,  the  grades  known  as  '^  common"  and 
<<  fine"  (factory  filled)  necessitate  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  coal  and 
the  employment  of  much  labor. 

Goal  is  cheaper  in  England  than  here,  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid  iu 
England  is  about  one  half  that  which  is  paid  in  America  for  similar 
services.  By  the  most  improved  methods  of  evaporating  brine,  a  half 
ton  of  coal  is  required  for  each  ton  of  salt  produced. 

The  average  price  of  ftiel  at  the  salt  works  in  western  New  York  is 
$1.80  per  ton,  and  therefore  the  fuel  for  a  ton  of  salt  costs  90  cents. 

The  rate  of  wages  paid  in  western  New  York  to '' rakers'*  and  "lifters" 
of  salt  is  $1.50  per  day,  and  the  cost  of  labor  on  1  ton  of  common  salt 
will  average  $1.18. 

A  ton  of  common  salt  therefore  costs, for  fuel  and  labor  of  raking  and 
and  putting  in  bin,  $2.08. 

This  does  not  include  the  expense  of  packing  and  putting  on  cars  and 
the  expenses  of  administration. 

The  finer  grades  of  "table,"  << dairy,"  etc.,  requires  a  ftirther  expen- 
diture of  fuel  and  labor  to  dry,  grind,  screen,  and  fit  it  for  its  intended 
purpose. 

The  cost  of  mining  salt  is  made  up  of  labor,  fuel,  and  explosives. 

Kock  salt  is  composed  of  crystals,  and  is  not  a  homogeneous  mass; 
the  effect  of  a  blast  being  to  disintegrate  rather  than  dislodge  any 
considerable  quantity,  consequently  the  effectiveness  of  a  blast  is  lost. 

The  very  frequent  intervals  at  which  holes  must  be  drilled  entails  a 
large  amount  of  labor,  and  necessitates  the  use  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
dynamite  than  would  be  required  to  blast  granite. 

The  cost  of  explosives  exceeds  20  cents  per  ton  of  salt  mined,  and 
the  fuel  and  labor  necessary  to  mine  and  raise  the  crude  salt  to  the 
surfa<2e  (1,000  to  1,600  feet),  crush,  screen,  grade,  pick,  and  load  the 
same,  brings  the  cost  to  $1.60  per  ton. 

No  account  is  taken  herein  of  the  expenses  selling  and  marketing  the 
product. 

NBW  YORK. 

A  large  part  of  the  domestic  salt  used  at  all  the  seaports  or  tributary 
points  on  the  North  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  is  produced  in 
New  York  State. 

There  are  two  principal  salt  districts  in  the  State — the  Syracuse 
region  and  the  western  New  York  salt  fields,  located  in  Wyoming  and 
Lfviugston  counties. 

The  former  have  an  advantage  of  being  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
which  enables  them  during  the  canal  season  (May  to  November)  to  get 
their  product  to  New  York  City  at  an  average  freight  of  about  $1.20 
per  ton ;  but  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  by  having  ^  ^^^Js.  \sr«^<^^\^^ 
which  they  have  to  pay  a  royalty  to  the  State,  «\i^  «fc\i\^^^-^^NR»^^»j^* 

Nearly  all  the  money  invested  in  salt  work^  mTSe^  ^ot^  '^\»%X^  ^»^' 
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ing  the  pa&t  ten  years  has  been  used  in  developing  the  western  'Sew 
York  fields. 

When  eaital  freights  are  very  low  salt  can  be  shipped  from  this  dis- 
trict by  railroad  to  ftoehester  and  thence  to  New  York  City  by  canal 
at  cose  of  about  $1.85  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  but  for  certainly  eight 
months  of  the  year  the  companies  in  western  New  York  are  dependent 
upon  railroads,  and  have  to  pay  $2.25  per  ton  to  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore;  $2.69  per  ton  to  New  Haven,  Boston,  Providence, 
and  Gloucester;  $3.47  per  ton  to  Portland,  Bath,  etc.,  and  $3.25  to  $6 
per  ton  to  Southern  ports. 

The  average  freight  on  imported  salt  is  at  least  $1.50  per  ton  less 
than  the  average  freight  from  the  New  York  Salt  Works  to  Boston, 
New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 

KANSAS. 

The  salt  companies  in  this  State  now  furnish  most  of  the  salt  used 
at  Missouri  Eiver  points. 

English  salt  brought  to  New  Orleans  as  ballast  and  carried  up  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  against  the  current  of  traffic  at  very  low 
rates,  can  be  landed  in  Kansas  City  at  a  total  freight  from  Liverpool 
very  slightly  in  excess  of  the  rail  freight  from  the  salt  works  at  Hutch- 
inson, Kans.,  to  Kansas  City. 

The  probable  result  is  made  evident  by  the  fact  that  the  Armour 
Packing  Company,  of  Kansas  City,  use  English  salt  on  all  their  meat 
packed  for  export,  for  they  are  then  enabled  to  secure  a  refund  of  duty 
which  makes  it  to  their  advantage  to  use  imported  salt. 

Northern  Texas  is  now  a  consumer  of  considerable  E^ansas  salt,  and 
free  salt  would  effectively  drive  them  from  this  territory.  {See  appen- 
dix, letter  of  the  Kansas  Salt  Company  to  Senator  Martin.) 

LOUISIANA* 

The  principal  salt  works  of  this  State  are  at  Petite  Anse,  New  Iberia, 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad,  about  125  miles  west  from  New 
Orleans. 

The  sections  shipped  to  by  these  works  includes  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissix)pi,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  parts  of  Florida  and  Tennessee. 

A  large  part  of  the  salt  now  used  in  this  section  is  imported,  and 
low  ocean  freight  rates  enable  the  importers  to  pay  the  present  duty 
of  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  still  successfully  compete  with  the 
domestic  product,  and  with  the  duty  removed  domestic  salt  companies 
would  be  forced  to  suspend  shipping  to  the  greater  part  of  territory 
mentioned. 

The  freight  rate  from  Petite  Anse  to  New  Orleans  is  $1.78  per  ton, 
while  the  ocean  freight  froui  Liverpool  to  New  Orleans  or  Mobile  has 
averaged  for  several  years  3s.  or  72  cents  per  ton. 

Thus  at  a  point  5,000  miles  from  Liverpool  and  125  miles  from  the 
domestic  salt  works,  the  importer  has  an  advantage  in  freight  of  $1.06 
per  ton. 

Salt  for  Yicksburg,  Baton  Rogue,  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  and  all  Mis- 
sissippi River  points  is  shipped  via  New  Orleans.  The  river  charges 
being  the  same  on  either  salt,  the  imported  article  therefore  has  an 
advantage  in  freight  of  $1.06  per  ton  at  all  these  points. 

On  account  of  the  ballast  freight  rates  giving  such  an  advantage  to 
the  importers  during  the  last  five  years  the  output  at  Petite  Anse  has 
Ijeen  decreased  from  55,2U  tou^  Vw  l^'ej  Xa  ^%^viM^  \ft\i%  ul  1892. 
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The  trade  of  the  Texas  salt  companies  is  practically  confined  to  the 
States  of  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

Foreign  salt  brought  as  ballast  to  Kew  Orleans  is  carried  by  steamer 
up  the  Bed  Eiver  and  landed  at  Shreveport,  La.,  and  Jefferson,  Tex., 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  salt-producing  district. 

High  water,  which  enables  boats  to  proceed  still  further  into  Texas^ 
occurs  duriog  the  winter  months  when  ships  are  coming  to  Kew 
Orleans  for  cotton  and  bringing  salt  for  ballast.  This  is  also  the  sea- 
sou  for  salting  meat,  wheu  the  demand  for  salt  is  greatest. 

Eail  freights  in  Texas  are  very  high.  From  the  salt  regions  South 
the  rates  are  $5  per  ton  to  points  at  distances  less  than  200  miles  from 
the  works,  while  the  rate  on  imported  salt  to  the  same  points  firom 
Galveston  and  Houston  are  very  much  less. 

With  the  present  duty  imported  salt  is  sold  almost  exclusively  in 
southern  Texas;  and  with  the  duty  removed  the  great  advantage  of 
ballast  freights  would  enable  the  importer  to  control  all  parts  of  Texas 
to  the  complete  ruin  of  the  salt  industry  in  that  State,  {see  appendix, 
letter  from  Lone  Star  Salt  Company). 

VIRGINIA. 

The  salt  works  are  located  at  Saltville,  in  the  southwest  comer  of  the 
State,  and  owing  to  high  freight  rates,  the  section  in  which  these  com- 
panies can  successfully  compete  is  small.  • 

The  Kansas,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  S£^t  works  limit  the  distance 
that  the  Virginia  companies  can  ship  to  the  Korth  and  West,  and  for- 
eign salt  via  Norfolk  is  now  shipped  as  far  west  as  the  Blue  Kidge 
i^Dge. 

With  the  duty  removed,  imported  salt  would  be  shipped  still  further 
west,  and  the  -section  in  which  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Virginia 
companies  to  compete  would  be  restricted  to  the  territory  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  worka 

CALIFORmA. 

The  foreign  salt  entering  into  competition  in  this  market  is  exported 
mostly  from  England,  Mexico,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  most 
cases  is  carried  at  mere  ballast  rates. 

The  domestic  companies  have  lately  expended  much  energy  and 
capital,  and  have  increased  their  production  from  62,363  barrels  in 
1890  to  235,703  barrels  in  1892. 

The  present  price  at  the  works  is  $2  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  for  com- 
mon salt;  and  table  and  dairy  salt  are  correspondingly  low. 

The  home  competition  is  so  great  that  3pound  sacks  of  table  salt 
are  retailed  to  the  consumer  at  2  for  5  cents.  {See  appendix,  letter 
from  Union  Pacific  Salt  Company.) 

FISH  SALT. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  present  tariff  law  that  enables  the  deex>- 
sea  fishermen  on  our  coast  to  get  the  salt  for  curing  their  fish  free  of 
duty,  and  the  operation  of  this  provision  is  the  best  proof  we  can  offer 
of  the  inability  of  the  domestic  producer  to  comi^tb  mXit^l'^^j^  %*^^^w 

American  salt  is  perfectly  suited  for  curing  &ia.*    W*  \^  \3l%^^  ^-xsjN^- 
siveJjr  on  the  Great  Lakes  with  perfect  resulta,  an^  ^\i«ii^  ^\xfc\»  ^^jo^k 
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extraordinary  cause,  such  as  the  wrecking  of  several  salt-laden  vessels, 
a  shipment  of  domestic  salt  has  been  made  to  the  coast  fishermen^  it 
has  given  perfect  satisfaction. 

For  years  the  American  salt  companies  have  made  every  effort  to 
sell  the  fish  trade  at  Gloucester  and  other  New  England  towns,  as  well 
as  the  Potomac  region,  but  they  have  never  been,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, able  to  meet  the  importer's  price,  and  today  not  a  pound  of 
domestic  salt  is  being  used  in  this  extensive  industry. 

IN  OONFIBMATION  OF  CUB  THIBD  STATEMENT,  THAT  THB  PBESENT 
DUTY  IS  NOT  AN  APPBBOIABLE  TAX  ON  ANYONE. 

Salt  for  commercial  purpoaea.^-For  commercial  purposes  salt  is  largely 
used  for  packing  meats,  salting  hides,  curing  fish,  freezing  ice  cream, 
and  in  the  manufa(*>ture  of  chemicals,  soap,  and  glass.  For  all  of  these 
uses  the  cost  of  s^It  would  not  average  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
Qost  of  supplies  and  mate{*ials  used,  and  therefore  a  little  higher  or 
lower  cost  to  the  packer  or  manufacturer  is  a  matter  of  trifling  impor- 
tance, even  supposing  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  effect  a  reduc- 
tion in  price. 

Table  salt, — The  argument  is  used  that  salt  is  a  necessity  of  every 
poor  man  in  the  land. 

A  family  of  4  to  6  persons  use  on  the  average  75  pounds  of  salt  per 
year.  The  present  duty  on  this  amount  is  6  cents;  so  if  a  family  bene- 
fited by  the  full  amount  of  duty  propoBed  to  be  removed  a  saving  of  6 
cents  per  annum  would  be  effected. 

Tliey  usually  buy  their  salt  in  3-pound  bags.  The  cost  of  the  salt 
in  a  3  pound  bag  is  practically  nothing  (less  than  one-third  of  a  cent), 
the  selling  price  being  made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  cost  of  the  bag, 
labor  of  filling,  weighing,  and  sewing  same,  and  the  handling  and 
profit  of  the  salt  jobber  (not  the  manufacturer),  the  wholesale  grocer, 
and  the  retail  grocer.  A  Spound  bag  of  salt  retails  for  5  ceut«;  the 
removal  of  the  duty  would  reduce  the  cost  one  fourth  of  a  cent.  As 
our  currency  is  not  of  a  denomination  to  make  possible  a  selling  price 
of  4f  cents,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  cost  of  a  small  bag  would  not 
be  reduced  to  the  consumer. 

Dairy  salt — Dairy  salt  is  imported  in  packages  and  theretbre  pays 
a  duty  of  12  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  extra  4  cents  i)er  100  i>ound8 
is  added  as  a  duty  on  the  fine  linen  sacks  in  which  this  grade  of  salt 
is  imported,  consequently  the  duty  on  the  salt  is  but  8  cents  per  lUO 
pounds. 

One  pound  of  salt  will  salt  16  pounds  of  butter.  A  reduction  of  the  full 
amount  of  duty  would  effect  a  saving  to  the  farmer  of  1  cent  on  every 
200  pounds  of  butter  salted  by  him,  and  even  this  trifling  reduction 
would  result  to  the  benefit  of  the  dealer  and  not  the  farmer,  as  in 
the  case  of  table  salt. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

In  the  seaboard  cities  the  dealers  and  large  consumers,  who  can  take 
their  salt  in  quantity  from  the  vessel,  would  effect  a  slight  temporary 
saving  on  the  cost  of  their  salt. 

The  average  selling  prices  for  several  ye«rs  on  the  cheaper  grades  of 
domestic  salt  have  been  $2.25  per  ton  ($2  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds)  free 
on  board  the  works  in  New  York,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Louisiana,  Gaii- 
fumia,  eta 
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£        If  forced  to  sell  below  these  prices  the  American  works  must  sooner  or 

3    later  shut  down,  the  time  depending  only  upon  the  amount  of  money  they 

ftre  willmg  ancl  able  to  spend  in  continuing  ^  hopeless  fight  with  the 

r     importer,    A  condition  would  soon  exist  when  the  British  Salt  Union, 

n    which  has  alre^y  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  gain  control  of 

:!     the  industry  in  this  country,  cot|ld  buy  up  some  of  the  salt  works  for  a 

i     mere  song.    These  they  could  operate,  and  could  well  affbrd  to  sell 

below  cost  at  those  points  where  the  domestic  salt  still  had  a  fighting 

chance,  and  by  that  means  close  all  the  salt  works  in  the  States  adja- 

jt     ^ent  to  the  coast. 

I         The  price  would  then  be  advanced,  and  we  would  iu  the  Eastern, 

Middle,  and  Southern  States  be  entirely  dependeut  upon  foreigners  for 

our  supply  of  that  most  necessary  article. 

';        The  agents  could,  and  likely  would,  give  the  sole  control  of  their  prod- 

^     net  to  one  firm  in  each  city.    These  firms,  by  decliniug  to  sell  at  any 

reasonable  price  to  dealers  who  have  been  their  competitors  for  years 

could  force  such  firms  out  of  the  salt  business,  so  that  merchants  and 

^    their  employes  as  well  as  the  manufacturers  and  their  workmen  would 

r    bave  to  seek  work  in  other  fields. 

^        The  large  decrease  in  importations  is  in  the  finer  grades  from  England, 
and  the  reason  therefore  is  not  the  inability  of  the  English  manufac- 
turers to  compete  under  the  present  tariff,  but  the  policy  of  exorbitant 
prices  inaugurated  by  the  directors  of  the  British  Salt  union. 
I         The  small  falling  off  in  the  importations  of  ^^  common"  and  '^coarse" 
'     salts  show  that  these  grades  can  well  stand  the  present  duty. 
'         If  there  are  to  be  any  import  duties  in  this  country,  whether  for  pro- 
tection or  for  revenue,  we  contend  that  the  salt  industries  have  the 
very  highest  claims  for  your  consideration. 

There  is  no  salt  trust  in  this  country,  the  most  moderate  profits 
only  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  this  trade,  the  selling  pricey 
have  never  been  advanced  by  pools,  combination^  etc.,  and  the  aver- 
age selling  price  is  far  cheaper  than  that  of  any  other  manufactured 
article  pranced  in  this  country. 

Common  coal  and  sand  are  the  only  articles  we  can  think  of  that 
are  sold  as  cheap  as  salt  • 

Nearly  70  per  cent  in  value  of  the  dutiable  salt  imported  to  this 
country  in  1892  was  shipped  by  one  company  (The  British  Salt  Trust), 
represented  in  this  country  by  a  single  firm. 

There  is  no  intelligent  demand  for  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  salt, 
and  the  only  beneficiaries  under  such  an  act  would  be  the  British  Salt 
Union  and  the  salt  merchants  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

We  therefore  pray  that  the  honorable  Senate  of  the  United  States 
wiU  give  this  important  matter  their  most  careiul  consideration  before 
Baerifieing  an  industry  of  most  vital  importance  to  the  whole  country. 

Edwaed  W.  Brown, 
On  behalf  of  the  ealt  induetry  of  the  United  States. 


Exhibit  A. 

■XnUOTS   OF    SALT   CIRCULARS   ISSUED    BT   R.    B.    FALK,    OF   LIVERPOOL. 

H.  A.  Falky  a  prominaut  salt  merchant  of  LiverpaoV,  'EiYv^QiTv^,  «xi^  «i  ^\x^^Vs^  ^t 
tiie  Britiah  Salt  UnioD,  imuM»  each  mouth  **  FalWft%a\t>C\i<i\3i\«t,"  <»\i\»:vo:v^^V^^R.^, 
height  rates,  and  a  maFket  FOporC. 
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We  append  a  number  of  extracts  from  these  circnlan  to  oonfirm  many  of  onr 
Btatements,  and  to  show  that  the  large  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  English  salt 
to  the  United  States  is  dne  primarily  to  the  exorbitant  prices  charged  by  the  union. 

We  concnr  with  Mr.  Falk  in  his  opinion  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  directors  of 
the  Salt  Union,  and  not  the  inability  of  the  English  salt  mannfaotnrers  to  oompete, 
that  caused  Liverpool  shipments  to  this  country  to  decline  from  228,000  tons  in  1885 
to  60,056  tons  in  1898. 

January  4, 1888 — Priceafreeon  hoard,  Liverpool. — Common  white,  Ts ;  "  factory  "  filled 
(including  sacks),  25s, ;  picked  lump  rock,  9«.  6d. 

The  above  prices  were  current  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  British  Salt  Union. 
The  Salt  Union  was  organized  early  in  1889,  and  prices  adopted  as  follows : 

August  6f  1889 — Prices  free  on  hoards  lAverpooh---Comm.oik  salt  for  America,  lit.  6d.; 
common  salt  for  Australasia,  13«.  6d. ;  ''factory  filled"  (including  sacks,)  27«.  6d; 
picked  lump  rock,  \%s, 

November  f,  1889, — *'The  only  charge  in  the  price  list  is  an  advance  of  16«.  on 
' factory  filled'  to  the  West  Indies  andSouth America."  Prices,  " factory  filled "  foe 
United  States,  27«.  6d. :  <' factory  filled"  for  West  Indies  and  South  America,  43«.  &{. 

January  7, 1890. — **  The  fireishts  from  Liverpool  to  all  Atlantic  seaboards  are  meie 
ballast  rates,  and  much  less  than  cost  of  railway  transport  fh>m  the  American  salt 
centers  inland  to  the  coast." 

July  4, 1890. — "  Falling  off  in  United  States  figures  is,  however,  an  unpleasant 
feature,  and  the  salt  union  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  face  the  necessity  for  drastie 
measures  to  regain  our  old  position  in  that  market." 

September  S,  1890. — "We  should  have  had  considerably  larger  export  to  America 
and  elsewhere  if  '  factory  filled'  had  not  been  in  short  supply." 

July  8 J 1891, — ''We  may  also  at  an  early  date  look  forward  to  an  adjustment  of 
prices  for  American  descriptions :  such  figures  as  will  enable  Liverpool  exporters  to 
resume  their  old  position  in  the  United  States  trade." 

Jugust  8f  1891. — "Trade  for  the  United  States  waits  the  promised  revision  of 
prices." 

October  8, 1891. — "  Shipments  to  the  United  States  have  been  disappointing,  nor 
are  they  likely  to  improve  materially  until  the  salt  directors  resolutely  ^apple  with 
the  situation,  created  by  the  unfortunate  error  of  Judgment,  as  to  prices  for  that 
market." 

November  7, 1891. — "A  modification  will  be  noticed  in  price  of  'factory  filled'  salt 
for  the  United  States.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  should  bring  a  con- 
siderable inquiry  from  America."  Prices,  "factory  filled,"  27«.  6d.  to  30«.  6d.;  "  fac- 
tory filled,"  for  United  States,  25«.  to  27«.  6d. 

May  6, 1892. — "The  only  incident  to  chronicle  this  month  is  a  reduction  in  priee 
of  'factory  filled'  salt  for  the  United  States."  Prices,  "factory  filled,"  2ie.  to 
80«.  6d. 

Jttly  9, 189t. — "The  directors  of  the  salt  union  have  entered  on  a  commercial  policy 
which  is  opposed  to  all  the  experience  of  the  past ;  they  have  attempted  to  force  all 
the  trade  with  the  United  States  through  the  hands  of  one  importing  firm  in  New 
York,  with  the  result  that  other  large  importers  all  over  the  States  naturally  turned 
their  attention  to  American  makers." 

January  14, 189S. — "  In  the  United  States  we  made  a  satisfetctorv  increase  on  the 
west  coast,  and  in  such  other  markets  as  can  be  reached  at  nominal  rates  of  freight; 
but  we  have  lost  ground  heavily  in  New  York,  and  in  other  ports  where  the  Ameri- 
can railroad  rates  give  transatlantic  manufacturers  an  advantage  over  our  handicap 
of  ocean  freight  and  a  heavy  custom  tarifi'  combined." 

In  1892  there  were  five  sail  charters  for  salt  firom  Liverpool  to  New  York,  the 
freight  rates  being  respectively,  !«.,  Is.,  Is.  6d.,  4«.,  and  2s.  id.,  the  average  being, 
for  the  year.  Is.  llS.  per  ton. 

We  show  below,  in  parallel  columns,  the  average  freight  rates  for  1892  from 
Liverpool  to  sundry  United  States  ports,  according  to  Falk^s  oiroolars,  and  the  low* 
est  flight  rate  on  domestic  salt  to  those  same  points. 


T.N.wT.rk.{sJii:«M:: 

Boston,  steam,  1«.  M 

Baltimore,  steam,  5« 

Philadelphia,  steam,  7« 

New  Orleans,  steam.  8«.  Bd. 
Wilmington,  sail,  1«.  M.... 
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^}  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  in  most  cases  the  freight  and  daty  together  on  Eng- 
ei>  liah  salt  is  less  that  the  freight  alone  on  the  domestic  article. 

^~  AuguMt  8, 189S, — "In  consequence  of  scarcity  of  fuel  caused  by  coal  strike,  prices 
t2  are  without  any  stability,  and  are  subject  to  arrangement  from  day  to  day.  For 
EB-  some  grades  the  advance  made  amounts  to  as  much  as  40  or  60  per  cent  above  last 
iMi  month's  prices.    Prices  subject  to  daily  arrangement." 

October  10, 1893, — "  Shipments  of  salt  continued  to  be  impeded  by  the  coal  strike. 
"K  Prices  subject  to  daily  arrangement." 

Novembw  11, 1893,— "The  salt  trade  is  still  suffering  acutely  from  the  difficulties 
ai  caused  by  the  prolonged  coal  strike."  Prices,  common  salt,  12«  to  15«;  "factory 
B^   filled."  25«  to  30«;  picked  lump  rock,  16s  6d  to  lis  Qd, 

ac       December  8, 1893, — "The  most  notable  decline  shows  itself  once  more  in  the  exports 
M   to  the  United  States,  where  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Salt  Union  has  had  disastrous 

consequences." 
SI  January  11, 1894, — ^The  decline  of  Liverpool  shipments  to  the  United  States  is  of 
:^  exceptional  gravity.  From  228,000  tons  in  1885,  we  have  now  fallen  to  66,056  tons 
jc  in  1893.  The  directors  of  the  Salt  Union,  by  a  policv  of  comparatively  high  prices 
Hc  and  vexatious  restrictions  upon  Liverpool  snippers,  have  given  to  American  manu- 
•  if  facturers  a  species  of  protection  quite  as  valuable  to  them  as  a  high  custom  tariff; 
and  to-day  it  is  questionable  whetner  we  could  regain  much  of  the  trade  they  have 
s:   taken  from  us,  even  if  salt  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

^        "Freights  are  lower  even  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  1893,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  may  possibly  give  further  facilities  to  shippers. 
^1   Thus  the  moment  is  opportune  for  well-directed  activity,  and  1894  ought  to  see  a 
great  improvement  in  shipments,  provided  that  we  are  spared  any  more  disastrous 
XT   strikes,  such  as  those  which  have  tended  to  cripple  the  salt  trade  in  1892  and  1893. 
^^t       "  Present  freights  to  America :  Steam,  New  York,  5«. ;  Boston,  2«. :  Philadelphia,  6t. ; 
Baltimore,  b$. ;  New  Orleans,  8f •    Sail,  New  York,  U. ;  San  Francisco,  lU.'' 


_ji 


Exhibit  B. 


Thb  Cunard  Steamship  Company,  Limitbd, 

Vernon  H.  Brown  &,  Co.,  Agents, 
4  Bowling  Green^  New  York,  February  f  5, 1894. 

Dear  Sum:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  I  beg  to  say  that  the  highest  freight  rate 

!»r     on  salt  carried  by  steamers  of  the  Cunard  line  from  Liverpool  to  Boston  during  the 

~i     past  year  or  two  has  been  1».  per  ton.    Our  records  show  that  we  have  carried  but 

•;     very  little  salt  during  the  specified  time,  and  as  our  Liverpool  people  are  usually 

3      ready  to  carry  it  at  a  cheap  rate  it  is  evident  that  steamers  of  other  lines  have  been 

disposed  to  carry  it  at  even  less  money.    Several  cases  have  occurred  during  the  past 

•r      year  where  salt  has  been  brought  from  Liverpool  to  Boston  for  ballast,  freight  free. 

Yours,  truly, 

YsRNON  H.  Brown. 
-;        Messrs.  Foster,  Brown  &,  Co., 

AgenU  of  ms  M€Uo/  Salt  Company* 


Vernon  H.  Brown  A  Co., 

tS  Beaver  Street,  New  York,  April  26, 1894. 

Dear  Sir:  Beplying  to  your  inquiry  of  24th  instant,  we  beg  leave  to  say  that  the 
Italian  bark  E,  Baggio  arrived  at  this  port  to  our  consignment  on  the  19th  instant, 
having  left  Liverpool  on  the  15th  February.  She  brought  300  tons  sacked  salt  for 
Messrs.  Moulton  &  Co.  and  Robinson  &.  Co. 

The  freight  was  1«.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  vessel  paying  id.  sterling  per  ton  for 
loading  same,  and  customary  stevedore  charge  for  discharging, 
lours,  truly, 

Vernon  H.  Bb.q»'^u  ^  ^^« 
£•  W.  Brown,  Esq. 

lM6$9r»  Foster,  Brown  4'  Co.),  146  Broodtcay. 
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Exhibit  C. 

D.  B.  Dearborn,  esq.,  a  shipping  merchant  of  New  York,  sometimes  brings  oargMi 
of  salt  on  his  vessels  nrom  Liverpool  to  New  York. 

His  letter  is  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  asking  for  complete  list  of  his  vessel^  bringing 
salt  to  the  United  States  during  last  two  years. 

D.  B.  Dearborn,  22  Beaver  Strrkt. 

New  York,  ApHl  IS,  1894. 

Dear  Sirs  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  the  ship  Challenger  from  Liverpool  arrived 
in  January,  1892,  had  part  of  a  cargo  of  salt  (say  1,025  tons),  freight,  Is.  st-erling 

Ser  ton.    Ship  Shenandoah  arrived  January,  1899,  from  Liverpool  with  1,460  tons  salC 
:eight  at  28.  per  ton. 
Yours,  truly, 

D.  B.  Dbarborh. 
Messrs.  Foster,  Brown  &  Co.,  City, 


United  Salt  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  1, 1894. 

Dear  Sir:  Among  ot^her  things,  I  have  noticed  that  salt  was  proposed  to  be 
placed  on  the  free  list  apparently  in  the  category  of  raw  materials.  Now,  salt  is  s 
manufactured  article.  1  am  president  of  a  large  company  located  at  Cleveland.  We 
have  a  capacity  of  ahout  1,000,000  harrels  per  yeai*;  and  with  salt  on  the  free  list  it 
will  force  the  price  of  lahor  and  everything  which  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  the 
article  down  to  a  point  which  will  enable  us  tp  coippete  with  foreign  manufactnren. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  consumer  will  not  re^p  any  benefit. 

At  present  we  are  selling  salt  for  $2.15  per  ton  bulk.  An  advance  of  $1  a  ton  or  s 
decline  of  $1  a  ton  will  not  affect  the  price  of  the  8-pound  pocket  which  is  retailed 
at  3  cents.  Consequently  the  consniner  will  pay  the  same  price  as  he  does  to-day, 
the  retail  merchant  and  the  jobber  making  whatever  profit  there  may  be  by  reason 
of  any  decline  from  foreign  competition. 

Hon.  William  Wilson  has  laid  considerable  stress  on  the  fact  that  salt  was  a  com- 
modity which  was  used  in  every  household  and  for  that  reason  should  be  placed  on 
the  free  list  for  the  benefit  of  tne  con9nmer,  iit^hereas,  you  will  see,  by  the  fact  that 
the  difference  in  the  value  by  reason  of  the  duty  is  so  small  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per 
pound  that  it  can  not  effect  the  retail  price  of  salt.  As  ft  rule  it  is  sold  in  pocketi 
of  3  pounds  and  retails  at  3  cents  per  pocket.  The  duty  is  eight  one-hundredths  of  s 
cent  per  pound,  and  3  pounds  would  only  be  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  a  pocket. 

Trusting  this  information  may  be  of  value  to  yon,  I  remain,  respectfully,  yonis, 

F.  B.  Squuul 


Exhibit  D. 


Lonr  Star  Sai,t  Coiipant, 
Dallasj  Ter.,  February  £4,  1894. 

Grntlemsn:  The  argument  which  you  use  in  the  brief  submitted  to  the  Senste 
subcommittee,  relative  to  the  effects  of  free  English  salt  oq  the  Amerieaii  industrr 
in  New  York  State,  covers  our  case  also,  ae  trade  is  confined  to  our  State  and  Louisi- 
ana, and  while  you  have  the  Erie  Canal,  we  have  the  Red  River  by  which  the  Engli^ 
salt  could  be  landed  right  in  the  heart  of  our  territory  at  Shreveport,  and  a  greater 
portion  of  the  year  at  Jefferson,  Tex.,  and  this  at  a  t.me  when  we  can  be  injured 
most  severely,  for  lii;j:h  water,  which  permits  boats  to  run  to  the  points  mentioned, 
comes  during  the  winter  months,  when  cotton  ships  are  ooming  to  New  Orleane 
bringing  salt  as  ballast,  and  at  the  time  when  the  greatest  demand  is  for  domestic 
meat  salting. 

Our  rates  in  Texas  are  exorbitant.  We  are  charged  as  high  as  $6  per  ton  tfom  our 
works  in  eastern  Texas  to  points  much  nearer  to  us  than  is  New  York  City  to  yaai 
works,  in  fact,  our  rates,  when  delivered  to  connecting  lines  are  as  high  as  $5  a  tee 
for  a  distance  under  200  utiles  from  the  works.  This  is  toward  the  sonth.  Rates  to 
these  same  points  from  Galveston  and  Houston  on  English  salt  are  very  much  lower. 

We  are  pioneers  in  salt-making  in  Texas,  and  have  endured  every  hardship  whioh 
first  settlers  always  have  to  mt'et.  We  were  obliged  to  fight  Michigan  and  Kansai 
salt  from  the  North,  and  the  English  and  New  Iberia  salt  on  the  sonth,  and  the 
struggle  has  been  a  most  bitter  one.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Aiture  outlook  of  salt 
in  our  State  that  has  the  least  bit  of  encouragement  in  it.    AU  of  the  salt  which 
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comes  to  Galveeton  and  New  Orleans  comes  in  sacks,  and  even  with  the  24  cents 

dntv,  on  acconnt  of  the  hic^h  wages  which  we  are  ohli^ed  to  pay,  and  the  hi^h  cost 

of  fuel  and  all  other  sapplies  pertaining  to  salt-makmg  which  we  are  ohliged  to 

52  obtain  from  the  North  and  East,  and  on  account  of  the  discrimination  in  freights 

against  ns,  we  are  scarcely  able  to  compete  with  the  English  article. 
^j^  We  have  been  obliged  to  take  for  dertain  grades  of  onr  solar  salt  as  low  as  $1  per 
ton,  and  the  highest  brings  ns  bat  $3  per  ton  net.  Onr  limited  territory  makes  it 
impossible  for  us  to  increase  onr  ontpnt  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  ns  to  more 
0''  than  pay  expenses.  We  sometime  since  submitted  arguments  to  both  Senators  Mills 
»  and  Yoorhees  on  the  subject  of  duty  on  salt,  and  the  effect  which  placing  of  salt  on 
-j^  the  free  list  would  have  on  onr  industry  and  those  connected  with  it.  We  are  obli^^ed 
^  to  pay  very  high  wages,  and  then  to  take  men  out  of  the  cotton  fields,  and  with 
~^j    ofttimes  poor  success. 

With  forei^  salt  brought  in  as  ballast^  practically  free  of  freight  and  entered,  as 
contemplatea  by  the  Wilson  bill,  tree,  and  with  the  disposition  of  the  railroads  to 
l\  load  empty  cars  from  gulf  ports  at  a  less  rate  than  they  will  remove  cars  toward 
the  seaport,  our  trade  will  be  entirely  absorbed  by  the  English  salt  even  in  northern 
Texas,  where  we  are  Supposed  to  have  an  advantage.  With  the  great  disadvantage 
which  we  labor  under  on  acconnt  of  high  rates  in  southern  Texas,  we  are  shut  out 
of  that  territory  almost  entirely  at  this  writing,  so  that  we  can  see  that  the  passing 
of  the  Wilson  bill  means  nothing  but  complete  ruin  to  the  salt  industry  in  Texas. 
^  Yours,  very  truly, 

P.  S.  Blount, 

Fresidmt 
Messrs.  Fostbr,  Brown  &.  Co., 

New  York,  N.  T. 


t 


Exhibit  E. 


Hutchinson,  Kans.,  Deeemher  16, 189S. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  fbvors  of  the  5th  and  8th  instants,  and  I 
thank  you  for  the  &vorable  consideration  of  my  recent  letter.    As  I  wrote  you,  the 

? position  of  the  Democratic  party  In  all  itfe  recent  national  conventions  has  been 
'  tariff  for  revenue  only.''    It  was  this  olie  phrase  that  deAsated  HaUCock  fot  the. 
Presidency  in  1880.    It  could  not  be  desired  now  to  adopt  a  free  trade  policy  as  a 
whole.     Why  should  salt  be  put  upon  the  free  listf    It  is  a  finished  product  and  can 
^     not  sustain  labor  when  Imported  as  can  other  articles  that  are  to  be  reported  by  the 
^     Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  the  free  list.    The  only  consideration  that  can  pos- 
^*     sibly  be  conceived  is  the  reduction  in  price  to  the  consumer.    Did  you  ever  hear  of 
^      a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  late  years  complaining  that  salt  was  costinc;  too 
muchf    For  the  past  year  it  has  not  exceeded  60  cents  per  barrel,  free  on  board  cars 
here,  and  is  now  worth  G7  cents.    Of  this  amount  the  package  and  packing  costs  SO 
oents,  leaving  but  27  cents  for  280  pounds  of  salt,  or  $1.73  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 
Almost  as  cheap  as  sand. 

In  Michigan  the  price  is  45  cents  per  barrel,  in  New  York  50  to  56  cents,  the  differ- 
ence in  price  being  on  account  of  the  difference  in  fuel  and  cost  of  package.    Cer- 
■^     tainly  there  is  no  product  of  such  general  consumption  that  costs  people  so  little. 
Coming  to  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  Kansas  industry  ih  event  of  free  salt,  I 
want  to  say  frankly  it  would  probably  affect  this  field  less  than  any  other  in  this 
•      oonntry ;  at  the  same  time  its  effiicts  on  us  would  be  serious  at  best,  and  how  far  it 
s      wonld  reach  it  would  be  hard  to  determine,  except  by  actual  test.    At  this  time  and 
:      with  the  present  duty  Galveston,  Houston,  San  Antonio,  and  all  southern  Texas  is 
[      supplied  with  foreign  salt.    In  conversation  a  few  days  agO  with  WalliS  Landis  & 
9      Co.,  prominent  imnortefs  of  Galveston,  they  told  a  ropresentative  of  our^  that  with 
s      fl^ee  salt  they  could  come  as  far  north  as  Foxft  Worth,  lox.    Outside  of  Kansas,  Texaa 
is  the  largest  consumer,  notwithstanding  there  are  salt  Mahuihotories  in  that  State 
which  would  doubtless  be  closed  altogetner  with  free  salt. 

It  wonld  be  useless  fbr  me  to  submit  you  an  array  of  figures,  as  you  have  them 
more  complete  and  accessible,  but  for  your  ready  information  I  submit  you  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  importations  from  1873to  1882,  inclusive,  were  3,677,698.143  pounds  in  packages 
and  4,387,878,034  pounds  bulk,  from  whieh  the  Government  derived  a  revenue  of 
$7,765,021.73.  This  is  a  revenue  of  something  over  $700,000  per  annnm.  In  the  year 
1868,  whto  the  duty  Was  18  and  24  cents  per  cwt^,  the  duty  collected  was  $1,136,175.76, 
showing  that  the  reduction,  while  not  materially  increasing  the  amo\i.^lVm:^QVvft^^ 
did   decrease  the  Revenue  of  the  dovemment  neaxV^  ^Qfs^.    ^w^  ^VCs^  ^ 
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depleted  Treasury  and  a  large  deficit  staring  them  in  the  face  they  propoes  cat* 
ting  off  all  revenue  from  this  source.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  the  figures  of  more 
recent  date  to  give  you,  hut  you  can  readily  get  them.  I  have  figures  for  1889, 
"which  show  duties  collected  to  the  amount  of  ^69,435.47.  The  output  of  this  field 
last  year  was  1,080,000  barrels.  This  year  it  will  not  be  so  great  on  account  of  the 
financial  depression.  Aside  from  an  aKsociation  of  part  of  the  manufacturers  in  Mich- 
igan there  is  no  combination  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
being  manufactured  and  sold  at  a  ruinously  low  price  and  can  not  stand  outside 
competition.  Water  transportation  can  not  be  met  and  consequently  our  trade 
would  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

A  packer  in  Iowa  claims  that  with  water  transportation  up  the  Mississippi  River 
they  can  buy  salt  to  an  advantage  from  England  if  admitted  free  of  duty.  This  it 
further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Armour  Packing  Company,  of  Kansas  City, 
uses  English  salt  on  all  exported  meats  because  they  are  able  to  secure  refund  of 
duty  on  all  salt  used  on  exported  meats.  I  have  given  you  these  facts  hurriedly,  and 
desire  to  assure  you  that  if  I  did  not  feel  that  our  industry,  one  of  the  greatest  in 
Kansas,  was  in  danger  of  being  seriously  injured  I  should  urge  no  objection.  If 
anyone  was  to  be  benefited  aside  from  the  importer  I  might  feel  that  my  motivee 
were  selfish,  but  it  will  certainly  be  detrimental  to  both  the  owners  of  the  property 
and  a  large  amount  of  people  depending  upon  industry  for  their  sustenance.  I  tnut 
you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  resist  the  reduction  of  duty  on  salt. 
Again  thanking  youj  I  remain,  yours,  truly, 

J.  M.   MULKXT, 

SeoreUurjf  KamoB  Soli  CdmjHMf  • 
Hon.  John  Martin, 

Washington,  D.  0. 


Exhibit  F. 

[Tariff  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meaas.] 

SALT. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  SepUni^^w  16, 189S. 

The  undersigned,  producers  and  manufacturers  of  salt  in  the  State  of  CalifomiSy 
hereby  petition  your  honorable  body  to  continue  the  protection  of  the  salt  industry 
in  this  and  other  States  in  the  Union. 

This  protection  is  the  present  tariff  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds  salt  in  bulk  and  12 
cents  per  100  pounds  salt  in  bags.  Under  this  protection  the  salt  industry  has  been 
largely  increased,  and  the  production  increasing  every  year  and  keeping  pace  with 
the  population  and  ever  increasing  demands  for  salt;  in  fact,  in  many  localities  the 
proauction  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  competition,  coupled  with  high 
railroad  freights,  has  brought  the  selling  price  of  salt  down  to  cost.  Kow,  with 
the  large  additions  of  salt  imported  firom  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Mexico,  on  which  the  salt  duties  have  been  cneerfully  paid  by  the  importers,  and 
entering  into  competition  with  our  domestic  product,  there  is  a  depression  which 
has  existed  for  more  than  a  year  past  and  promises  to  continue  and  prove  disastrous 
to  the  home  product  and  industry  if  there  is  any  reduction  made  in  the  salt  duties, 
as  we  can  not  compete  with  salt  made  by  the  cheap  labor  of  the  countries  heretofore 
named. 

You  will  please  understand  that  this  foreign  salt  is  not  superior  to  our  home 

Sroduct,  but  owing  to  large  productions  the  foreign  producers  look  to  the  United 
tates  for  a  market  for  its  surplus  salt,  and,  finding  it  here,  compete  so  strongly 
that  our  home  industry  is  in  danger. 

The  present  rate  of  salt  duties  works  no  hardship  on  the  consumer.  We  hear  no 
complaint  from  those  who  use  salt,  and  the  duties  are  divided  up  into  so  many  small 
sales  and  quantities  that  it  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  QoYemment  derives  a 
good  revenue  firom  the  collection  of  the  salt  duties. 

The  industry  in  the  United  States  is  of  such  a  magnitude  that  it  can  produce 
enough  salt  to  supply  the  whole  country,  of  a  superior  quality.  We  are  not  depend- 
ent on  foreign  countries  for  any. 

Foreign  countries  protect  their  salt  industries.  Mexico  levies  $10  per  ton;  Aus- 
tralia, ^.  Now,  we  look  to  our  representatives  in  Congress  to  continue  protection 
that  has  been  so  wisely  given  us. 

We  beg  your  favorable  consideration  to  our  appeal  for  protection  of  the  salt  indus- 
try. 

Union  Pacific  Salt  Compant, 
By  John  Barton,  iVMideat,  and  oiktn. 
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Exhibit  G. 

[Letter  of  Beteof  Mining  Company,  miners  and  shippers  of  salt.    Mines :  Betsof,  Livingston  Connty, 

N.  Y.    Office,  14G  Broadway.] 

New  York,  May  9, 1894. 

It  baa  been  asserted  tbat  "  tbe  difference  in  cost  of  transportation  fnmisbes  a 
natural  protection  to  American  industries.'' 

How  far  tbis  natural  protection  applies  to  salt  is  sbown  verr  concisely^  in  tbe  two 
letters,  and  tbe  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  freight  tariff  appended 
heretx). 

Making  tbe  liberal  allowance  of  1«.  6(7.  per  ton  for  ligbtering  salt  from  tbe  works 
of  tbe  Britisb  Salt  Union  at  Cbesbire  to  Liverpool,  tbe  total  cost  of  landing  tbis 
Englisb  salt  in  New  York,  as  sbown  by  tbe  attached  letters,  is  2«.  Bd.,  or  60  cents 
per  ton,  against  a  cost  of  $2.25  per  ton  on  salt  from  tbe  western  New  York  salt 
nelds. 

Tbe  Englisb  salt-makers,  therefore,  have  an  advantage  of  $1.65  per  ton  in  cost  of 
transportation  over  their  American  competitors,  at  a  point  350  miles  from  tbe 
1    American  works,  and  3,000  miles  irom  tbe  Englisb  works. 

1  The  Retsof  Company  alone  ships  to  New  York  City,  on  an  average,  80  tons  per 
day.  I  have  no  official  data  to  show  bow  much  salt  is  shipped  to  New  York  City 
by  all  tbe  New  York  State  companies,  but  a  careful  estimate  warrants  me  in  stating 

2  tbat  tbe  daily  amount  averages  not  less  than  500  tons. 

By  utilizing  tbe  best-known  methods  and  employing  every  labor-saving  device 
suggested  by  American  ingenuity,  we  are  able  to  pay  our  laborers  say  $1.50  per  day, 
and  still  mine,  hoist,  crush,  screen,  and  load  our  salt  on  tbe  cars  practically  as  cheap 
as  it  can  be  doiM  by  tbe  English  companies  paying  but  75  cents  per  day  for  their 
labor.  What  more  can  we  be  expected  to  dof  Granting  tbat  we  can  produce  our 
salt  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  produced  in  England,  the  enormous  advantage  in  cost  of 
transportation  gained  by  the  importers  must  result  in  effectively  shutting  out  our 
product  from  tbe  coast.  What  this  loss  will  be  to  the  salt  companies  can  be  esti* 
mated  when  it  is  considered  that  New  York  City  alone  now  furnishes  an  outlet  for 
600  tons  per  day. 

The  matters  which  control  ocean  freight  rates  are,  of  course,  entirely  beyond  the 
Jurisdiction  of  tbe  American  salt  producers,  and  therefore  nothing  that  is  in  our 
power  to  do  will  enable  us  to  hold  our  trade  on  the  coast  with  salt  on  the  free  list. 
Bespeotfolly, 

RoBT.  S.  Walker, 
Dreaturer  BeUof  Mining  C^fmpany. 


Ykrkon  H.  Brown  A  Co., 

£3  Beaver  etreet,  New  York,  April  g6,  1894, 

DsAB  Sir:  Replying  to  jtout  inquiry  of  the  24th  instant,  we  beg  to  say  tbat  tbe 
Italian  bark  E.  Baggio  arrived  at  this  port  to  our  consignment  on  the  19tb  instant 
having  left  Liverpool  on  the  15th  of  February.  She  brought  300  tons  sacked  salt  for 
Messrs.  Moulton  &  Co.  and  Robinson  &,  Co. 

The  freight  was  Is,  per  ton  of  2.240  pounds,  vessel  paying  id,  per  ton  for  loading 
same  and  customary  stevedore  charge  for  discharging. 
Yours,  truly, 

YsBNOK  H.  Brown  &,  Co. 
£.  W.  Brown,  Esq., 

iftftirs.  FosteTf  Brown  f  Co.,  146  Broadway, 


Vernon  H.  Brown  A,  Co., 
23  Beaver  street,  New  York,  May  8, 1894. 

Dbar  Sir:  The  ship  Standard  arrived  here  from  Liverpool  May  3,  consi^ed  to 
Messrs.  J.  W.  ElweU  &,  Co.    Her  cargo  consisted  of  845  tons  salt,  the  freight  on 
•ame  being  1$.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 
Yours,  truly, 

Ybbnon  H.  Brown  dt  Co. . 
£•  W.  Brown,  Esq., 

Messrs,  Foster,  Brown  <f-  Co,,  New  York, 

S.  Mis.  201 2 
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[Geneaee  sad  Wyoming  Yalley  Railway  OnnpaiiT,  General  Freight  Department.     TartfT  8«riei 

ttETBOV,  N.  Y.,  April  SO,  18B3, 

On  and  after  May  1, 1893,  the  following  joint  salt  tariff  will  be  in  force  on  th« 
articles  nameii  below,  viz : 

On  salt,  carloads,  from  Retsof,  N.  Y.,  to  New  York,  N.  Y.,  via  Delaware,  Lacks- 
wanna  and  Western  Railroad,  at  through  rate  of  30  cents  per  barrel  of  300  ponndi 
($2.24  per  ton). 

Divided: . 

This  rate  most  not  be  exceeded  to  or  from  any  intermediate  point. 

Under  this  tariff,  i?vhen  freight  is  to  be  loaded  by  consignor  or  unloaded  by  con- 
signee, $1  per  car  per  day  or  fraction  thereof,  for  delay  beyond  forty-eight  hours  in 
loading  or  unloading,  will  be  added  to  the  rates  named  herein,  and  constitute  a  part 
of  the  total  charges  to  be  collected  by  the  carrier  on  the  property;  except,  however, 
when  in  conflict  with  rules  of  car-service  associations  at  destination,  in  which  case 
the  car-service  regulations  shall  prevail. 

This  taritf  expires ,    Copy  to > , 

C.  T.  Church, 
GeMTol  JB)reigkt  AgeaL 

Foster,  Brown  Sl  Co. 


Exhibit  H, 

Referring  to  the  salt  circular  issued  by  Messrs.  Francts  D.  Monlton  St  Co.,  Amer* 
lean  agents  of  the  British  Salt  Union. 

Washington,  March  1, 1894, 

Our  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  argument  in  circular  form  issued  by 
Messrs.  Francis  D.  Moulton  <&  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  submitted  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  advocating  free  salt. 

The  figures  quoted  in  this  circular  are  somewhat  Misleading  and  require  an 
explanation,  which  we  will  make  seriatim. 

rreaent  duty  on  salt,  8  cents  per  100  pounds  if  imported  in  bulk;  13  cents  per  100 
pounds  if  imported  in  packages. 

No  other  duty  being  imposed  upon  the  coverings,  the  extra  4  cents  per  100  pounds 
is  levied  as  a  duty  on  the  fine  linen  sacks  in  which  fine  salt  is  imported. 

The  three  standard  sizes  of  salt  sacks  are  224,  112,  and  6  pounds,  and  the  addi- 
tional 4  cents  per  100  pounds  makes  the  duty  on  the  sacks,  respectively,  9,  4^,  and 
2^  cents.  This  is  approximately  the  same  duty  which  the  American  salt  manufac- 
turer has  to  pay  on  the  sacks  whieh  he  uses,  and  the  extra  4  cents  is  not  a  duty  on 
the  salt. 

Therefore,  under  the  present  law  the  duty  on  all  salt  is  8  cents  per  100  poondi. 

UGHTBRAGB  TO  UYERPOOL. 

In  the  accounting  of  the  items  making  up  the  cost  of  the  varions  fcrades  of 
English  salt  free  on  board  Liverpool  the  charee  is  made  "freight  to  Liverpool, 
3«.  6d.  per  ton,"  leading  the  reader  to  suppose  tnat  this  is  an  expense  similar  to  the 
$2.25  freight  rate  charged  on  domestic  salt  from  western  New  York  salt  fields  to  the 
coast. 

The  works  and  mines  of  the  British  Salt  Unioh  are  in  the  Cheshire  district^  on  the 
River  Weaver,  about  15  miles  from  LtverpooJ.  The  salt  is  transported  from  the 
works  to  Liverpool  on  flat  lighters  owned  by  the  salt  union  at  a  very  small  expense. 
They  make  a  fixed  charge  of  S«.  6rf.  for  this  service,  about  2«.  6d.  of  this  amount  being 
clear  profit.  As  stated  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  the  Cheshire  salt  mftnnfiH)- 
turers  frequently  sell  their  product  below  cost,  stated  therein  to  be  5«.  Ad.  per  ton, 
and  obtain  their  profit  from  their  exhorbitant  charge  for  lightering.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  the  charge,  ''freight  to  Liverpool,  3«.  6d.  per  ton,^it  should  more  correctly 
be  stated  lighterage  to  Liverpool,  l«.,and  the  2s.  6d.  added  for  the  price  r64»i^0d  fit 
the  salt  at  the  works. 

FACTORY  FILLED. 

The  circular  gives  27<.  per  ton  as  the  selling  price  in  Liverpood  of  ''factory  filled" 
salt,  and  in  showing  how  the  27«.  is  made  np,  gives  12f .  3d.  as  the  price  of  the  balk 
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salt,  and  St.  6(2.  froif^ht  to  Liveipool.     Adding  to  the  price  of  the  salt  the  profit  on 

r     the  lighterage,  the  figures  show  that  the  Salt  Union  receives  for  its  "factory  filled" 

salt  at  the  works : 

B.    d. 

.     Salt 14    9 

Fillingsacks 1    7 

Costofsacks 8    9 

Total 25    1 

*  which  equals  $6.10  per  ton,  or  61  cents  per  sack  of  224  pounds. 

Tiie  circular  then  says:  "The  domestic  ' factory  filled^  made  at  and  near  Warsaw. 

N.  Y.,  is  sold  hy  th«  carload,  free  on  board  at  the  works  at  50  cents  per  sack  of  224 

c     pounds,''  thus  showing  oonolusively  that  the  American  manufacturer,  even  with  the 

!     present  duty,  nets  11  cents  per  sack  less  than  his  foreign  competitor,  while  his  cost 

for  labor,  fuel,  and  sacks  is  materially  higher. 

Tlie  selling  price  in  New  York  of  the  imported  "  foctory  filled  "  salt  is  from  $1.12  to 
L  $1.1^  per  sfkSa,  evidently  based  on  a  cost  of  $1.08  per  sack,  wbile  the  corrospouding 
I  grade  of  domestic  salt  can  be  bought  for  72i  cents.  The  explanation  of  this  is :  Untu 
the  year  1883  no  salt  was  made  in  the  Eastern  part  of  this  country  firom  a  saturated 
brine,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1886  that  the  New  York  manufacturers  claimed 
to  make  a  high  grade  of  "factory  filled''  salt,  and  it  was  notuntiIl889that  they  used 
the  methods  now  employed.  We  had  previous  to  this  time  been  dependent  upon 
Englanil  for  our  high-grade  salt,  and  a  number  of  their  best-known  brands,  such  as 
"Deakius'"  "Falks,"  "yirdins,"6tc.,  have  obtained  a  reputation  and  prestige  in 
this  country  that  will  insure  the  selling  of  a  limited  quantity  of  that  salt  at  any 
price  within  reason  for  a  number  of  years  to  come.  However,  where  1  sack  of 
English  "factory  filled"  salt  is  sold  at  $1.12,  probably  100  sacks  of  American 
**  factory  filled"  salt  are  sold  at  72|  cents. 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  British  Salt  Trust,  "factory  filled"  salt  sold  for 

259.  per  ton.    The  high  price  at  which  it  has  been  held  for  several  years,  which 

t     policy  has  been  most  severely  criticised  by  Mr.  Falk  in  his  circulars,  has  curtailed 

the  sales  to  the  extent  that  not  a  large  enough  quantity  is  usually  imported  at  one 

time  to  make  practical  its  shipment  in  sailing  vessels.     (See  Exhibit  A,  "Extracts 

•  from  Falk's  Circulars.") 

If  the  duty  is  removed,  the  salt  would  come  by  sailing  vessel  and  would  cost  landed 
f     in  Now  York,  free  of  duty,  according  to  Messrs.  Moulton  &,  Co.'s  own  figures: 

s.   d. 

'      Salt  in  sacks,  free  on  board  Liverpool.  ..• .per  ton..    27    0 

Freight  to  New  York do-..-      2    3 

i- 

29    3 

i' 

:(     eqnal  to  $7.14  per  ton,  or  71]^  cents  per  sack,  against  72^  cents  for  the  domestic,  and 
based  on  these  prices  the  Salt  Union  nets  61  cents,  free  on  board  works,  against  50 

{)     cents  for  the  American  companies. 

Based  on  25«.,  free  on  board  Liverpool,  and  2«.  freight  to  New  York,  the  imported 
salt  would  cost  in  New  York  27«.,  $6.58  per  ton,  or  65^1  cents  per  sack.  With  the 
present  duty  added  the  selling  price  in  New  York  would  be : 

J  Per  ton. 

\     Salt  in  sacks  in  New  York $6.58 

J      Duty,  8  cents  per  100  lbs 1.78 


8.36 

or  83J  cents  per  sack,  and  on  this  selling  price  the  union  would  net  5G\  cents  per  sack 
at  their  works.  To  net  this  same  price  domestic  "  factory  filled"  salt  would  cost  in 
New  York  78^V  cents  per  sack. 

Of  the  total  importation  in  1892,  less  then  25  per  cent  was  salt  of  this  grade. 
{See  Exhibit  B,  "Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States.") 

Referring  to  foot  note  regarding  freight  rates. 

The  ship  John  McDonald,  with  salt  for  F.  D.  Moulton  «&  Co.,  left  Liverpool  in 
December,  1893.    Freight,  1«.  6d. 

This  reduces  the  average  freight  rate  for  1893  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  to  2«. 
per  ton. 

SALT  RESHII^PED. 

The  circular  states:  "The  local  rate  of  freight  from  New  York  to  iivtAx\ftT:  ^wa5L% 
tributary  to  the  New  York  market  averages  13  cents  pOT  IQO  ^owi^da" 

The  more  important  of  the  points  tributary  to  the  1^©^  XotNl  \xi\wt\tft\»  ^xevXw^«t^> 
Ifewbarg,  Pougbkeepaie,  fiondout,  Kingston,   Hudaon,  lAban^,  wcA'^lxors   oo.  \is^^ 


COMMON  SALT. 

The  statement  made  in  the  oironlar  in  regard  to  common  salt  is  sabstsntii| 
correct.  The  ''  fall  short  "and  "  insnrance,"  being  charges  commoii  to  both  domfli 
and  imported  salt^  shoold  not  be  considered,  and  the  differeiice  in  favor  of  KofM 
salt  withont  duty  is  nearer  $1.40  than  $1.30  per  ton,  as  claimed  by  Messrs.  lio^ 
&  Co.  They  quote  the  price  of  their  common  salt  as  10«.  free  on  board,  LiTerptd 
We  find  by  referring  to  Falk's  circular  of  Jannary  4,  1888,  before  the  formatiaf 
tlie  British  Salt  Union,  that  common  salt  was  quoted  at  7«.  per  ton  free  on  bosi 
Liverpool.  After  the  formation  of  the  union,  in  1889,  common  salt  vras  adTaoetda 
price^  and  was  quoted  in  Falk's  circular  of  that  year, '' for  shipment  to  America,lk 
6d. ;  tor  shipment  to  Australasia,  13«.  6d."  Were  the  English,  union  to  sell  nowatdi 
prices  of  1888  and  obtain  the  freight  rates  that  have  existed  for  several  yean,  tiip 
could  land  their '' common '' salt  in  New  York  City,  withont  duty,  for9«.  or^i 

y;  per  ton.    As  our  freight  rate  from  the  New  York  salt  fields  to  New  YorkCi^istti 

'  per  ton,  how  could  we  compete  with  this  saltf 

}\  The  steam  freight  to  Boston  being  but  1«.  per  ton,  the  imported  "  common"  at 

1 1  could  be  landed  there  by  steamer  for  $1.75  per  ton,  while  the  freight  aloKi 

' '  domestic  salt  is  $2.69. 

V  This  grade  would  answer  the  purposes  for  which  three-fifths  of  the  salt  madeo 

this  country  is  used. 


i 


PRICES  OF  "COMMON  SALT"  AT  INLAND   POINTS. 


i  At  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  St.  Louis  the  domestic  salt  has  a  considerable  adm 

tage.    The  packers  are  practically  the  only  inland  consumers  of  foreign  salt,  vxi* 
they,  under  the  present  law,  get  a  rebate  on  all  the  foreign  salt  they  use,  free  d 
will  make  no  change  in  prices  in  those  markets. 
Owing  to  old  prcj  udices,  many  £nglish  buyers  of  salted  meats  insist  upon  tlie w' 

*  they  buy  being  packed  with  English  salt.    Except  for  this  cause  the  decrease  in  iaptf 

tatlons  of  this  grade  would  have  been  even  greater  than  it  has  been,  and  wen  i 
not  for  the  rebate  of  duty  the  packers  would  lon^  ago  have  forced  the  English  bij 
ers  to  take  their  salted  meats  packed  with  American  salt. 

COABSE  SALT. 

w 

.•|  The  circular  says:  "Without  the  duty  of  6  cents  per  bushel  the  Tnrks  Island m1 

'  ^  could  not  be  sold  for  less  than  13  cents  per  bushel  delivered  at  buyers'  wharf/ 

During  the  year  1893  Turks  Island  salt  was  sold  In  New  York  delivered  at  boTeii 
wharf  for  16  cents  per  bushel,  inclndinj^  the  duty  of  say  6  cents  per  bushel  (or  8  cei) 
per  100  pounds),  thus  showing  that  with  duty  entirely  removed  it  could  be  atM^ 
10  cents  per  bushel  instead  ofl3  cents,  as  stated  in  above  extract  from  circular. 
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Based  on  this  cost  the  salt  could  be  landed  in  New  York :  Salt  free  on  board  Llv- 
erpool,  9«.  6d.  per  ton;  freight  to  New  York,  2«.,  a  total  of  11«.  6d.  per  ton,  equal  to 
$2.80  per  ton,  instead  of  $5.88,  as  represented  by  Moulton  &  Co. 
In  Boston  the  lump  salt  could  be  landed  for  $2.56  per  ton. 

No  better  proof  is  required  than  the  fisures  given  in  Messrs.  Moulton  &  Co.'s 
circular  to  demonstrate  that  at  all  of  our  Atlantic  seaports,  and  at  such  points  as  are 
reached  therefrom  by  water,  American  salt  could  not  be  sold  if  foreign  salt  is 
admitted  free. 

Seventy  per  cent  in  value  of  the  dutiable  salt  imported  to  the  United  States  in 
1892  was  shipped  by  one  company,  the  British  Salt  Union,  and  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  this  trust  that  the  circular  is  issued. 

This  statement  being  in  reply  to  the  circular  issued  by  Moulton  &  Co.,  we  append 
a  copy  of  the  latter  herewith,  in  order  that  a  full  comparison  of  the  statements  may 
be  made.  For  more  complete  information  and  data  on  salt  please  refer  to  our  pub- 
lished statement,  *'  Relative  to  the  duty  on  salt.'' 

Georgb  H.  Smith, 
Crystal  Salt  Company,  Warsaw,  N.  7. 

Samuel  T.  Kerr, 
Kerr  Salt  Company,  Rock  Glen,  N.  T, 
Edward  W.  Brown, 
BeUof  Mining  Company,  146  Broadway,  If,  J. 


Exhibit  I. 


''Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States"  for  the  vear  1892,  by  David  T.  Day, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Mining  Statistics,  published  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  under  heading  ^'Salt,''  says: 

''The  amount  of  salt  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1892  was  unprecedentedly 
large,  reaching  a  total  of  11,698,890  barrels,  against  9,987,945  barrels  in  1891. 

''But,  although  the  yield  was  the  largest  yet  obtained,  the  business  was  not  by 
any  means  satisfactory  to  the  producers.  Sharp  competition  for  trade  during  the 
past  two  years  has  cut  the  prices  to  such  low  figures  that  profits  have  almost  disap- 
peared, and  a  number  of  tne  smaller  concerns  have  been  compelled  to  close  their 
works.  This  stru|^gle  for  trade,  while  it  has  worked  some  injury,  has  also  resulted 
beneficially  in  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  refined  salt  product  for  table 
and  dairy  use.  The  refinement  of  salt  has  been  made  the  subject  of  conscientious 
and  intelligent  study.  New  and  improved  methods  have  been  introduced,  the  pro- 
ducers guarding  each  discovery  made  with  jealous  secrecy,  and  the  results  have 
been  exceedingly  gratifying.  No  more  conclusive  evidence  of  the  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  uie  domestic  salt  is  necessary  than  a  study  of  the  table  imports,  which 
show  a  steady  decrease  in  value  since  1885.  The  total  value  of  the  salt  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  1885  was  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  and  in  1892 
$774,806,  a  decline  of  nearly  50  per  cent.  This  decrease  has  been  almost  entirely  in 
refined  salt,  which  in  1892,  when  the  total  imports  were  valued  at  $488,108,  a  diner- 
en  ce  of  $541,931,  or  52|  per  cent. 

"An  analysis  of  the  production  in  1892  by  States  shows  that  the  most  noteworthy 
increases  in  production  have  been  in  Kansas,  624,564  barrels;  in  New  York,  632,529 
barrels ;  and  in  Utah,  323,471  barrels.  Gains  are  also  shown  in  the  oHitputs  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Illinois,  and  Louisiana.  Michigan  suffered  the  heaviest  loss,  the  product 
decreasing  from  3,966,784  barrels  in  1891  to  3,829,478  barrels  in  1892,  a  decline  of 
137,306  barrels.  The  salt  production  of  Michigan  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
lumber  trade,  many  of  the  lumber  mills  using  their  exhaust  steam  to  evaporate  the 
brine  and  some  using  the  otherwise  wasted  sawdust  as  a  fuel  for  the  direct-heat 
process.  Owing  to  the  low  prices  for  salt  prevailing  in  1892  these  concerns  only 
ran  their  salt  works  while  the  sawmills  were  running.  Several  independent  salt 
works  which  are  operated  in  good  seasons  were  closed  down  entirely  during  1892. 
Nevada's  output  decreased  from  60,799  barrels  in  1891  to  22,929  barrels  in  1892,  the 
loss  being  due  to  the  closing  of  silver  smelting  works,  which  consumed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  product  ' 
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Mr.  Pettigbew  presented  the  foUowinsf 

CdSTTBR  FROM  THB  SEORBTART  OF  THE  INTERIOR  TRANSMITTING 
THE  OPINION  OF  ACTING  COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
AS  TO  "A  BILL  GRANTING  TO  THE  BRAINERD  AND  NORTHERN 
MINNBSOTA  RAIL  WAT  COBCFAN7  A  RIGHT  OF  WAT  THROUGH 
THB  LEECH  LAKE  INDIAN  RESERVATION  IN  THB  STATE  OF  MIN- 
IVESOTA** 


DSPABTMBirr  OP  THE  Intebiob, 

Washingtony  May  15 j  1894. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  reference  from 
your  committee,  for  the  opinion  of  this  Department  thereon,  of  S.  2000, 
**  A  bill  granting  to  the  Brainerd  and  Northern  Minnesota  Eailway 
Company  a  right  of  way  through  the  Leech  Lake  Indian  Beservation, 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota." 

In  response  thereto  I  transmit  herewith  copy  of  a  communication 
firom  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  the  14th  instant,  to 
whom  the  matter  was  referred. 

The  Oommissioner  states  that  the  bill  conforms  substantially  to  the 
many  recent  acts  of  Congress  granting  railway  companies  rights  of 
way  through  Indian  reservations  outside  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
that  his  office  sees  no  objection  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  unless  objec- 
tion exists  by  reason  of  the  company  being  granted  the  right  to  load 
logs  on  the  railroad  at  the  points  in  said  reservation  where  the  same 
may  run  adjacent  or  contiguous  to  the  waters  of  Leech  Lake.  This  is 
not  regarded  as  a  very  serious  obstacle,  however,  inasmuch  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  bill,  the  road  would  probably  touch  the  lake  at  but  one  point. 

I  concur  in  the  views  of  the  Commissioner  and  see  no  objection  to 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Very  respectfully, 

HoKB  Smith, 

Becreta/ry. 

The  Chaibman  Committee  on  Indian  Affaibs, 

U.  B.  Senate. 


DEPABTMENT  of  THE  InTEBIOB, 

Office  of  Indian  AffaibS| 
Washington^  D.  0.,  May  14, 1894. 

Sib:  I  am  in  receipt,  by  Department  reference  of  May  10^  1^^4:^isst. 
report,  of  Senate  bill  2000,  "A  bill  grantiT\g  to  t\i^^x«aj!L<B^^NcA^ 
Northern  Minnesota  B&Hw&y  Company  a  right  oi  "w^^  >3mwx.^  ^^^ 


2      RIGHT   OF  WAY   THROUGH   LEECH    LAKE    INDIAN    RESERVATION 

Leech  Lake  Indian  Beservation  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.''  It  appears 
that  said  bill  was  referred  to  yoa  by  Hon.  James  K.  Jones,  chaiiman 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  U.  S.  Senate,  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Department. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  grants  the  company  the  right  of  way  for  the 
extension  of  its  road,  with  necessary  side  tracks  and  switches,  and  for 
a  telegraph  and  telephone  line  through  the  Leech  Lake  Indian  Eeser- 
yation,  in  said  State,  commencing  at  a  point  in  the  sonth  line  of  the 
reservation  and  extending  northwesterly  throngh  sections  13, 12, 1,  and 
2  of  township  141,  range  31,  to  a  point  in  the  west  line  of  said  reservA 
tion  in  said  section  2,  with  the  right  to  load  logs  on  said  railroad  at  the 
points  in  said  reservation  where  the  same  may  ran  adjacent  or  con- 
tiguous to  the  waters  of  Leech  Lake. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  right  of  way  shall  be  50  feet  in 
width  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  the  road,  and  that  the  companv 
shall  also  have  the  right  to  take  from  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  line  of 
said  road  material,  stone,  and  earth  necessary  for  the  constraction  of 
said  railroad ;  also  grounds  adjacent  to  such  right  of  way  for  station 
buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side  tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water 
stations,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  200  feet  in  width  and  3,000  feet  in 
length  for  each  station,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one  station  within 
the  limits  of  tUe  reservation. 

In  reporting  on  the  bill,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  it  sub- 
stantially conforms  to  the  many  recent  acts  of  Congress  granting  rail- 
way companies  rights  of  way  through  Indian  reservations  outside  of  the 
Indian  Territory;  and  this  office  sees  no  objection  to  its  passage  unlesa 
objection  exists  by  reason  of  the  company  being  granted  the  right  to 
load  logs  on  said  railroad  at  the  points  on  said  reservation  where  the 
same  may  run  adjacent  or  contiguous  to  the  waters  of  Leech  Lake. 
This  office,  however,  does  not  regard  this  as  a  very  serious  objection, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  road,  according  to  the  bill,  would  cross  the 
lower  point  of  the  lake  in  said  section  2,  and  would  probably  touch  it 
only  at  the  one  point.  In  case  the  Department  does  not  regard  this  as  an 
obstacle,  this  office  sees  no  objection  to  the  passage  of  the  bilL 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  grants  the  company  right 
of  way  only  through  sections  13, 12,1,  and  2,  of  township  141,  range  3L 

The  bill  is  herewith  returned. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frank  0.  Abmstbono, 

AcHng  OommisMianar. 

The  Seobetabt  of  the  Intebiob. 


^63d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  (  Mis.  Doc. 
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IS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATED 


Junk  6,  1894. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Mr.  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  presented  the  following 

PETITION  FROM  E.  £L  WHITE,  FOR  RELIEF. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Your  petitioner  respectfully  states  that  from  the  19th  day  of  October, 
1885,  to  the  2l8t  day  of  February,  1889,  he  was  a  duly  and  regularly 
appointed,  qualified,  and  acting  special  IT.  S.  Indian  agent.  As  such 
special  agent  the  act  of  July  4, 1880,  allowed  him  a  fixed  per  diem  for 
traveling  and  incidental  expenses  as  follows: 

Special  agents  shaU  be  aUowed  three  dollars  per  diem  for  traveling  and  inci- 
dental expenses  while  traveling  or  actually  on  duty  in  the  field,  exclusive  of  cost  of 
transportation  and  sleeping-car  fare. 

On  the  18th  day  of  October,  1887,  he  was  assigned,  as  such  special 
agent,  temporarily  to  the  charge  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita 
Indian  Agency,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  by  Indian  Inspector  Marcum, 
whose  report  thereof  was  as  follows: 

[Telegram.] 

Anadarko,  Iin>.  T.,  October  18, 1887. 
The  Secretabt  of  the  Interior, 

WaBhingtoUfD,  C: 

I  have  this  day  suspended  Agent  J.  Lee  HaU  from  office  and  have  placed  Special 
U.  S.  Indian  Agent  Eugene  £.  White  temporarily  in  charge  of  agency.  Report  sent 
by  mail. 

Maroum,  Inspeotor. 

Afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1887,  and  while 
still  in  charge  of  said  agency,  he  was  ordered  peremptorily  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  report  in  person  in  Washington  immediately, 
the  order  reading  as  follows: 


Special  Agent  Wnrns. 

Anadariof  Ind,  T, : 


[Telegnun.] 

Washikotox,  D.  C;  December  1, 1887. 


Report  here  in  person  immediately. 


2  E.  E.  WHITE. 

In  obedience  to  that  order  he  arrived  in  Washington,  December?^ 
1887,  and  remained  here  until  the  Ist  day  of  February,  1888,  on  which 
day  he  departed  from  this  city  to  return  to  the  said  agency,  **  to  con- 
tinue the  duty  on  which  he  was  engaged  there,''  in  obedience  to  the 
following  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  wit : 

Office  of  Indian  Affair?. 
WoBhington,  January  31 ,  1888. 

Sir:  Having  completed  the  daty  for  which  you  were  ordered  to  report  hereby 
office  telegram  of  Ist  ultimo,  yoa  will  immediately  return  to  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and 
Wichita  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  to  continue  the  duty  on  which  you  are  engaged  there. 
Respectfully, 

J.  D.  C.  Atkins, 

CommisnoMr, 
E.  E.  White, 

Special  Indian  Agent,  Present, 

He  contintierf  iii  temporary  charge  of  said  Agency  until  Septemher 
10, 1888,  when  he  was  i^elieved  by  Agent  Myers,  iu  obedience  to  the 
following  notice  and  oMer  of  the  Indian  OfiBce,  to  Tirit: 

Indian  Office,  Waahingion,  Auguet  £8, 1S88, 

Sir  :  The  President  has  appointed  William  D.  Myers  to  be  agent  for  the  Indians  ol 
the  Kiowa  Agency  in  the  Indian  Territory.     *  *  *    By  letter   of  this  date  he  wm 
instructed  to  relieve  you  without  delay.     •  •  • 
Respectfully, 

A.  B.  Upshaw, 

Acting  Comn^isnoner. 
E.  E.  White, 

Special  Agent,  Kiowa  Agency,  Ind,  T, 

In  the  final  settlement  of  his  account  as  such  special  agent  by  the 
honorable  Second  Comptroller,  on  the  23d  instant,  credit  was  refused 
him  for  the  said  per  dieni'  for  the  time  tbat  hi^  was  so  on  duty  htere  in 
Washington  under  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  afore- 
said,amounting  t6  the  sum  of  $165,  the  niling  being  that — 

\Va8hiiigton  may  very  properly  be  regarded  as  the  home  of  all  Govemment  agenti 
and'  cin])loye8,  aDu  while  in  this  city  such  agents  can  not  be  said  to  be  on  duty  in 
the  field. 

The  truth  is,  your  petitioner  was  performing  double  duty.  He  was 
not  in  Washington  on  leave  of  absence,  nor  of  his  own  volition,  and  he 
was  not  order^  here  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  his  imme- 
diate superior  in  office,  nor  for  duty  in  the  Indian  Office,  bat  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  himself,  and  for  special,  important,  and  ardu- 
6us  service  in  his  Department  and  before  the  President. 

And  \^'heil  he  was  thus  required  to  come  to  Washington  he  was  not 
relieved  of  the  charge  of  the  said  Indian  agency,  nor  of  his  liability  on 
his  official  bond  for  the  conduct  of  the  same.  In  every  week  of  hiB 
said  detention  here  in  Washington  receipts  for  large  qiiantities  of 
annuity  goods  and  subsistence  supplies  were  sent  to  him  by  the  clerk 
of  the  said  agency  for  his  signature,  and  he  signed  them  as  he  was 
required  by  law  and  the  orders  of  his  superiors  in  office  to  do;  In  fadf 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  he  was  so  detained  here  he  was  acta* 
ally  in  charge  of  the  said  agency  and  performing  all  the  duties  that 
were  required  by  law  to  be  performed  by  the  special  agent  in  charge 
in  persbn,  and  the  said  agency  was  being  conducted  entirely  upon  lufl 
official  responsibility,  as  the  records  of  the  Indian  Office  show. 

Special  agents  are  held  to  be  on  duty  in  the  field  and  entitled  to  tke 
per  diem  while  in  eharge  of  an  agency.  But  the  effect  of  the  decision 
in  this  clise  is  to  deny  your  x>etitioner  credit  for  the  per  diem  both  in 
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Washington  and  at  the  said  agency,  which  seems  to  him  most  griev- 
ously unjust  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  above  quoted.  By 
refusing  him  this  credit  a  balance  of  $95.51  is  found  against  him  in 
favor  of  the  Government. 

To  allow  this  credit  there  would  be  a  balance  of  $69.49  in  his  favor. 
And  above  and  beyond  his  ri^ht  to  the  credit  as  special  agent  in  charge 
of  an  agency  fat  the  time  being,  your  petitioner  respectfully  contends 
that  while  he  was  on  special,  temporary,  and  irregular  duty  here  in 
Washington,  he  was  "on  duty  in  the  field"  in  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and 
entitled  to  the  per  diem.  His  hom6  was  at  Prescott,  Ark.,  as  it  is  now, 
and  not  in  Washington.  The  law  did  not  require  him  to  live  in  Wash- 
ington, nor  fix  his  place  of  duty  there,  nor  at  any  other  particular 
place,  nor  prescribe  any  regular  or  permanent  duty  for  him  to  perform. 
His  very  purpose  under  the  law  was  to  be  employed  in  locomotion,  and 
at  special,  temporary,  and  irregular  service. 

His  field  of  duty  embraced  all  the  States  and  Territories,  including 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  city  of  Washington,  and  he  was 
required  to  go  anywhere  and  everywhere  that  he  was  ordered  by  his 
superiors  in  ofi&ce,  and  any  place  and  every  place  within  the  boun- 
daries  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  where  he  happened  to  be  so 
ordered  on  duty,  as  he  was  in  this  case,  except  at  his  home,  wherever 
it  may  actually  have  been  was  to  him  "  in  the  field"  in  the  sense  that 
it  subjected  him  to  the  extra  expense  for  which  the  per  diem  was 
intended  to  indemnify  him.  Your  petitioner  does  not  except  Wash- 
ington, because,  as  this  city  was  not  in  fact  his  home,  it  was  to  him  as 
much  in  the  field  in  fact  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  law  as  he  views  it 
as  any  Indian  agency.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  capital  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Indian  Bureau  does  not  alter  the  case  a  particle.  The 
fact  that  he  happened  to  be  ordered  here  on  duty  for  a  short  time  did 
not  make  it  his  home  any  more  than  his  being  ordered  to  an  Indian 
agency  for  temporary  duty  there  made  that  place  his  home. 

It  is  manifest  that  CoDgress  realized  the  impossibility  for  special 
agents  te  remain  at  their  homes,  no  matter  where  they  might  be 
located,  and  perform  the  duties  required  of  them ;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  reason  for  allowing  them  a  fixed  per  diem  for  personal  expenses 
was  to  put  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  officers  and  employes  whose 
places  of  duty  are  fixed,  and  who  may  live  with  their  families  or  at 
X)ermanent  rates  of  board,  while  the  special  agents  are  compelled  to 
support  their  families  at  home  and  live  themselves  separately  from 
them  at  expensive  transient  rates.  Of  course,  if  a  special  agent  was  on 
official  duty  at  his  home,  as,  for  instance,  if  he  actually  lived  in  Wash- 
ington and  was  ordered  here  on  duty,  or  if  he  lived  at  an  Indian 
agency,  or  anywhere  else,  and  was  ordered  there  on  duty,  he  would 
not  be  entitled  to  the  per  diem  for  the  time  that  he  remained  on  duty 
there.  Kor  would  he  be  entitled  to  the  per  diem  for  any  time  that  he 
was  not  on  duty,  as,  for  instance,  if  he  was  absent  from  duty,  either 
with  leave  or  without  leave;  or  was  on  furlough,  or  laid  ofl^"  by  the 
Department,  or  was  without  orders,  as,  for  instance,  if  the  Department 
had  nothing  for  him  to  do  for  the  time  being.  And  these,  your  peti- 
tioner holds,  are  the  only  limitations  that  ought  to  be  placed  upon  the 
words  "on  duty  in  the  field." 

But  the  petitioner  respectfully  submits  that  whether,  under  a  strict 
construction  of  the  statute  relating  to  said  per  diem  he  is  entitled  to 
credit  therefor  or  not,  that  under  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  in  his 
case  he  is  fairly  and  equitably  entitled  to  the  credit. 
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Wherefore  the  petitioner  respectfully  prays  that  he  be  allowed  credi 
for  the  said  sum  of  $165,  and  that  of  that  amount  he  be  paid  $69.^ 
the  residue  of  the  said  sum  of  $165  that  will  be  dae  him  after  offsettiif 
the  said  balance  of  $95.51  found  against  him  by  the  refusal  of  said 
credit. 

Very  respectfully, 

B.  E.  Whit£. 
WASHUiaTONi  D.  0.|  May  25 j  1894, 


^lili. 
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«3d  Congress,  >  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Do  0. 

J2d  Session.      ]  }     No.  204. 


Hr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


JUNX 1, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  HoAB  submitted  the  following 
RESOLUTION: 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  directed  to  inquire 
into  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States  against 
the  estate  of  the  late  Leland  Stanford,  and  to  report,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  whether  it  be  expedient  that  such  claim  should  be  forthwith  relin- 
quished and  put  at  rest. 


53d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doa 

J2d /Session.      J  J    No.  205. 


or  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB& 


JuNB  9,  18d4. — ^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Walsh  presented  the  following 

MEMORANDUM  OF  RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  B7  THE  SOI7THERH 
IMMIGRATION  CONaRESS,  :^LD  AT  AUGUSTA,  GA.,  MATT  29,  30; 
AND  31,  1894. 

Kesolvedi  That  the  Southern  Immigration  Congress  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  of  the  Unit^  States  the  establishnsent  of  a 
permanent  exposition  at  the  National  Capital  in  which  the  products  aud 
resources  of  the  several  States  of  thei  Union  may  be  fitly  and  properly  dis- 
played, and  we  urge  upon  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States  an 
appropriation  of  the  money  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  this 
most  practical  method  of  bringing  to  public  attention  the  resouroes  of 
our  common  country. 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  earnestly  urged  to  make 
such  appropriations  as  may  be  needed  to  cany  into  effect  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  Congress. 


53d  Congress, 
2d  Session. 


! 


SENATE. 
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US'  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


JUNX  11, 1894. — Ordered  to  be  printed.    To  accompany  amendment  by  Mr.  Morrill 

to  H.  R.  6748. 


Mr.  Morrill  preseiited  the  following: 

PAPERS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE   AMENDMENT  PROPOSED  BT  MR. 
MORRILL  TO  THE  NAVAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL  (H.  R.  674a} 


Budget  of  the  Royal  Observatory.  Oreenwiohf  with  eorre^onding  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  the  Naval  Observatory^  Wiishinffton, 


Qreenwich  Royal  Observatory. 

Corresponding  appropriations  for  the 
Naval  Observatory. 

Astronomer,  Royal 

£1,000 
600 

2,172 

895 

1,282 

Appropriations  in  legislative 
bill 

Chief  assistant 

$51,140 

8  first  and  second  class  assist- 
ants  

Salaries  of  Superintendent  and 
4  professors  appropriated  in 
naval  appropriation  bill  for 
of  the  Navy 

Clerk  and  compaters ......... 

Labor  and  contingents 

17,600 

The  work  of  this  branch  at 
the  Naval  Observatory  is  in 
charge  of  line  officers  paid 
from   the  naval  appropria- 
tion. 

No  special  work  of  this  sort 
is  done  at  the  Naval  Obser- 
vatory. 

Magnetic  and  meteorological 
branch  ..........•••••...... 

5,899 
$28,707 

£1,270 
$6,182 

£500 
$2, 483 

68,640 

Special  expenses  for  the  inter- 
national photographic  map 
of  the  heavens.. .... .... .... 

B. 

Statement  of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Observatory. 

If  we  try  to  compare  the  work  of  ill-endowed  establishments  with 
that  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  as  annually  reported  npon  by  the 
superintendent,  we  learn  by  the  last  report  that  chronometers  are  care- 
fully tested  for  changes  of  temperature,  that  sextants,  octants,  and 
other  nautical  instruments  are  supplied  to  vessels  of  the  Navy,  and 
that  the  time  of  noon  is  daily  sent  over  the  telegraph  wires.  These 
operations  do  not  seem  to  involve  any  great  expense,  or  to  call  for  a 
high  order  of  science.  In  the  matter  of  asUoiiomwA  ^ot^  ^jol^^^^nS^iJ^^ 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  report  aeem^  lat^ii^i  m^^i,^'^* 
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Letter  from  Prof.  Asaph  Hall^  in  1892^  to  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine. 

Washington,  April  23y  1892. 

Sir  :  Having  been  requested  to  present  to  your  committee  my  per- 
sonal opinions  on  the  management  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement: 

My  terjn  of  service  at  the  Naval  Observatory  extended  from  1862  to 
1891,  first  as  an  aid  or  assistant  astronomer  and  afterwards  as  a  pro- 
fessor. During  this  period  the  Observatory  had  12  superintendents, 
all  of  them  line  officers  of  the  Kavy.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  were 
veiy  able  and  distinguished  men,  although  but  few  of  them  had  more 
than  a  general  knowledge  of  astronomy.  My  relations  with  the  super- 
intendents were  pleasant,  and  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  lack  of 
opportunity  to  do  astronomical  work.  Still,  the  frequent  change  of 
superintendent  and  his  want  of  technical  knowledge  are  defects  in  the 
present  system. 

The  history  of  the  Naval  Observatory  shows  what  we  might  antici- 
pate, that  it  is  good  astronomers  who  make  a  good  observatory.  When 
this  Observatory  was  established  in  1845  Profs.  Coffin,  Kietb,  and 
Hubbard  were  appointed,  and  they  started  the  Observatory  in  astro- 
nomical work.  This  impulse  died  out  in  1851,  so  that  for  ten  years  the 
Observatory  was  nearly  dead  in  astronomical  matters.  The  scientific 
life  was  restored  in  1861  by  the  appointment  of  astronomers.  This  can 
be  done  again,  and  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  the  Observatory  can  be 
made  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  control  of  the 
Observatory  by  astronomers  that  it  would  soon  become  the  tool  of  a 
few  greedy  and  unscrupulous  men,  but  this  is  a  danger  to  which  aU 
Government  offices  are  subject,  and  I  am  sure  astronomers  can  be 
trusted  in  this  matter.  What  the  Observatory  needs  above  all  things  is 
a  body  of  good  astronomers.  The  buildings  and  instruments  are  small 
matters  compared  with  having  men  who  know  how  to  use  them,  and 
who  are  competent  to  make  the  investigations  required  in  astronomy. 
Very  respectfully, 

Asaph  Hall, 

2715N8treet^NW. 
Senator  Hale, 

Senate  Naval  Committee. 


D. 

Letters  from  Profs,  Oouldj  Ohandler,  Young,  and  Bose. 

16  Cbagie  Stbebt, 
Oambridge,  Ma^s.y  May  15,  1894. 

Deab  Sib:  Your  letter  of  the  4th  instant  merits  the  most  earnest 
and  mature  consideration,  and  I  have  tried  to  give  it  the  attention 
which  so  important  a  subject  deserves.  I  have  also  consulted  pri- 
vately two  of  my  astronomical  friends,  the  most  competent  in  the 
country  to  pronounce  on  such  a  matter. 

The  result  that  I  have  to  lay  before  you  is  based  largely  on  the  con- 
sideration of  what  would  be  requisite  to  keep  in  efficient  activity  the 
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present  instrumental  equipment  of  the  Observatory,  whien  consists 

principally  of  2  equatorial  telescopes,  2  meridian  circles,  and  a  prime- 
ii  vertical    transit   instrument.     It  provides  what  appears  to  be  an 

entirely  sufficient  corps  of  observers,  as  well  as  the  needed  force  of 

2.  computers,  for  making  and  reducing  the  observations  with  these  iustru- 

^.  ments.    If  a  less  degree  of  activity  were  contemplated  for  the  Observa- 

'  tory,  one  of  these  instruments  could  be  allowed  to  lie  idle  and  the 

^  expense  thus  proportionately  reduced;  and  yet  the  output  of  work 

would  still  be  extremely  creditable. 
The  estimate  is  as  follows: 

r   Director $5,000 

J^   Vice-director 3,500 

•^^   Professor  of  astronomy 3,000 

I    Professor  of  astronomy 3, 000 

Assistant  professor  of  astronomy 2,000 

I    Assistant  professor  of  astronomy 1,800 

Assistant  professor  of  astronomy '...  1,600 

Assistant  (also  as  clerk) 1,200 

•    Assistant 1,200 

Compater 900 

Computer 900 

'     Computer 720 

'     Computer 720 

:     Assistant  clerk 720 

Total 26,262 

Besides  a  certain  sum,  say,  $1,500,  should  be  appropriated  for  use  at 
the  discretion  of  the  director,  for  special  investigations  and  computa- 
tions. 

The  force  of  engineers,  watchmen,  and  laborers  might,  for  the  pres- 
ent, be  left  as  now,  until  the  new  director  had  opportunity  to  examine 
the  situation  and  reorganize  on  a  more  economical  basis.  He  should 
be  instructed  to  report  on  such  a  plan  as  soon  after  this  appointment 
as  practicable. 

If  it  were  desirable  to  drop  one  of  the  instruments  above  mentioned 
from  active  use  and  organize  on  a  more  economical  basis  the  above  esti- 
mate could  be  cut  down,  say,  $5,000. 

The  present  provision  for  an  instrument-maker  is  a  useless  one,  and 
the  existing  appropriation  for  his  position  could  easily  be  dropped. 

The  above  scale  of  salaries  does  not  seem  to  be  above  what  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  entirely  competent  men.  The  salary  of  the  director  could 
hardly  be  made  smaller  than  the  sum  named  without  making  it  very 
difi&cult  to  induce  anyone  fit  for  it  to  accept  the  position.  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  make  it  larger  because  the  temptation  to  place  hunters 
and  politicians. 

The  essential  element  in  the  reorganization,  however,  is  that  the 
director  should  be  a  professional  astronomer.  This  is  a  sine  qua  non. 
It  is  quite  as  important  also  that  the  naval  ofi&cers,  as  such,  should  be 
dropped.  A  naval  officer,  as  such,  has  no  more  qualification  for  an 
astronomical  position  than  he  has  for  one  in  a  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment. The  idea  that  he  has  such  qualification,  by  virtue  of  his 
profession,  is  a  fundamental  error,  absurd  in  the  extreme,  which  has 
long  been  assiduously  cultivated  and  fostered  by  aim  in  the  Oongres- 
sional  mind,  and  has  been  entirely  responsible  for  the  past  and  present 
deplorable  state  of  afiairs  with  regard  to  the  Observatory. 

The  above  reply,  I  think,  covers,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  the  in<\uirve&  <5kt 
your  letter.    I  feel  impelled,  however,  to  take  tti^WtoeixX,^  oi \\v\x<j>^:o^^vcv% 
another  topic  closely  allied  to  it.  I  undexataud.  t)^«A»  >i]ti«t^\^  ^^sy«  ^^\Ar 
ingan  appropriation  of  $6,500  for  a  new  a\tazim\it\im«X»T\3^^«^^ 
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Observatory,  and  also  one  of  $2,000  for  a  new  12-iiich  object  glass. 
These  requisitions  seem  so  wasteful  and  unnecessary  that  I  desire  to 
enter  a  protest  against  them,  which  I  am  confidont  would  be  earnestly 
seconded  by  eyery  competent  astronomer  in  the  country.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  spend  more  money  for  instruments  in  an  already  overequipped 
institution,  especially  for  instruments  of  extremely  doubtful  astronom- 
ical utility ;  and  above  all  when  the  present  instruments  are  not  prop- 
erly and  fully  utilized,  some  of  them  not  at  all,  and  when  it  is  nearly 
certain  tiiat  the  new  altazimuth  asked  for  would  not  be  used  if  it  were 
provided. 

The  Observatory  is  already  abundantly  provided  with  instruments 
for  use  in  producing  actual  astronomical  results. 

The  thanks,  not  only  of  astronomers,  but  of  all  educated  and  intelli- 
gent constituents  the  country  over  will  earnestly  bid  you  Grodspeed  in 
the  endeavor  to  reform  the  organization  management  of  an  institution 
which  has  hitherto  been  conducted  in  a  manner  to  humiliate  oar 
national  pride. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

S.O.  Ghandlsb. 

Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill, 

Washington^  D.  0. 


Princeton,  N.  J.,  Jfoy  I6j  1894. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  14th  I  must  say  frankly  that  in 
my  judgment  the  past  work  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  compare  favorably  with  that  done  at  most  of  the  other 
great  national  institutions  of  a  similar  kind;  nor  have  the  results  been 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  expenditure. 

There  has  been  some  admirable  work  done  at  Washington — ^that  of 
Prof.  Hall  for  instance;  but  on  the  whole  the  Observatory  has  not 
reached  the  reasonable  standard  of  efficiency. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  absurd  system  of  organiza- 
tion, wliich  puts  at  its  head  a  seaman,  with  nothing  more  than  a  sea- 
man's knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  changes  ^m  every  three  or  fonr 
years.  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  put  a  college  professor  of  Greek 
in  charge  of  an  ironclad  or  a  navy-yard  and  then  turn  him  out  if  h« 
began  to  learn  something.  I  think  all  the  scientific  men  in  the  coun- 
try (in  the  tcorldj  for  that  matter)  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
the  head  of  an  astronomical  observatory  should  be  an  eminent  astron- 
omer (though  other  qualifications  are  also  necessary),  and  that  his 
position  should  be  sufficiently  permanent  to  secure  continuity  of  plan 
and  metliod  in  the  operations  of  the  institution. 

Thanki]ig  you  for  this  opportunity  to  free  my  mind  when  it  may  be 
of  use  to  do  so,  I  remain,  with  the  deepest  respect, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

O,  A.  ToxJNO. 

Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  U.  S.  S., 

Washington^  D.  0. 


Cambridge.  Mass.,  May  17 ^  1894. 
Dear  Sir  :  The  inquiries  in  your  letter  of  tne  14th  instant,  relative 
to  the  Government  Observatory  at  Washington,  seem  to  make  it  my 
duty  to  reply  frankly  and  feee\^^. 
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-2M    1  will  therefore  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  maintained  by 
r  liany  person  competent  to  judge,  and  familiar  with  the  facts,  that  the 
5"*iresult8  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  has  ever  been  commensurate 
^S;  with  its  outlays,  or  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  take  a  high  rank  among  the 
~^^'  leading  observatories  of  the  world,  whether  national  or  not. 
OQ.'     With  the  exception  of  a  single  college  observatory,  I  suppose  it  to 
=^.be  the  most  richly  equipped  and  expensively  maintained  of  any  insti- 
^vrxtution  of  the  sort  in  the  present  or  the  past;  but  it  would  hardly  be 
KTfClaimedthatit  has  ever  been  preeminent  for  its  contributions  to  astron- 
omy, as  regards  either  quality  or  quantity.    This  statement  is  in  no 
re: way  regardless  of  the  tact  that  astronomers  of  distiuguished  attain- 
ments and  high  reputation  have  been  employed  there.    There  have 
^  unquestionably  been  such  assistants :  yet  it  is  my  assured  conviction 
.  ^^  that  what  they  have  achieved  has  oeen  in  spite  of  their  connection 
r  I  with  the  institution,  and  that  they  would  have  accomplished  more  for 
v  their  science  elsewhere  even  with  inferior  instrumental  facilities.    And 
notwithstanding  the  luster  they  have  conferred  upon  the  institution,  it 
has  never  within  my  memory  been  one  in  which  an  American  astrono- 
,^  mers,  devoted  to  his  science,  would  take  just  pride. 

The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  suggests  its  own  remedy. 

Some  three  years  ago  a  joint  effort  was  made  by  the  few  men  in  the 

country  who  devote  themselves  to  astronomy  as  their  chief  object  in 

life  in  the  hope  of  persuading  Congress  to  place  the  Observatory  under 

the  charge  of  astronomers.    They  would  not  deem  themselves  fitted  to 

ly   command  ships  or  squadrons,  although  astronomers  have  provided  the 

^  methods  by  which  these  are  navigated,  and  computed  the  data  requisite 

^  for  the  purpose.     Analogous  considerations  would  naturally  suggest 

T    that  a  naval  career  is  hardly  the  preparation  for  the  management  of  an 

1^  observatory,  and  this  opinion  has  been  corroborated  by  the  history  of 

'   the  Washington  Observatory,  to  an  extent,  indeed,  which  might  not 

have  been  anticipated. 
'^       Naval  executive  methods  are  not  so  applicable  to  scientific  researches 
~     as  to  many  other  pursuits;  and  scientiiic  investigations  are  conspicuous 
among  those  which  require  technical  knowledge  and  training  for  the 
proper  assignment  and  control  of  work. 

The  endeavors  of  American  astronomers  to  which  I  have  alluded 
were  unsuccessful.  The  astronomers  of  the  United  States  are  few  and 
widely  scattered,  while  naval  influence  at  Washington  is  extensive  and 
very  powerful.  The  Observatory  is  apparently  looked  upon  as  a  per- 
quisite for  Navy  officers,  and  a  strong  esprit  du  corps  is  enlisted  in  the 
-;  maintenance  of  the  present  state  of  alfairs.  Thus  the  astronomers 
'-  become  disheartened  and  hopeless  of  success  under  the  circumstances; 
and  they  desisted  from  their  eftort,  hoping  to  use  their  energies  in  ways 
promising  more  benefit  to  their  science  than  circumstances  indicated 
for  this. 

These  remarks  comprise  the  substance  of  the  only  general  reply 
which  I  can  make  to  the  inquiries  with  which  you  have  honored  me. 
So  long  as  the  Observatory  is  not  under  astronomical  guidance  and 
control  success  can  be  expected  in  the  future  as  little  as  in  the  past. 
And  of  all  possible  modes  of  administration  it  seems  to  me  that  mili- 
tary methods  are  least  conducive  to  high  scientific  achievements. 
I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  highest  respect, 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

B.  A.  Gould. 
Hon.  Justin  8.  Morbill, 

£71 JS.  Senate. 

8.  Mis.  5 47 
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DuDLY  Observatory, 

Albany,  JV.  T.,  May  22j  1894. 

Dear  tim :  Tours  of  May  14,  concerning  the  Faval  Observatory,  is 
received.  For  many  years  I  have  given  study  and  reflection  to  this 
subject,  and,  I  w^lingly  submit  my  opinion  in  reference  to  the  inquiries 
addressed  to  me. 

How  does  its  (the  Naval  Observatory's)  work  compare,  past  and  present,  in  valae 
and  impoi-tance  with  that  of  the  observatories  of  other  leading  nations? 

In  reply  to  this,  the  first  of  your  questions,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
the  result  of  the  suggested  comparison  is  one  in  which  no  American 
astronomer  can  find  satisfaction.  As  a  whole,  the  work  of  that  insti- 
tution has  been  of  indifferent  quality.  A  very  large  part  of  it  falls  even 
below  the  grade  of  mediocrity.  A  little  of  it  has  been  good  or  excel- 
lent. 

Except  for  one  or  two  brief  periods  of  vigor,  the  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  a  dispirited  way,  as  if  the  inevitable  crudeness  and  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  result  had  cast  its  depressing  shadow  in  advance.  Espe- 
cially during  the  past  twenty  years  has  an  air  of  discouragement 
seemed  to  pervade  the  Naval  Observatory.  While  growing  steadily 
more  inefficient,  it  has  lived  on  the  reputation  gained  for  it  in  former 
years  through  the  unorganized  efforts  of  individual  astronomers  of 
ability  among  its  subordinates. 

The  Government  has  lately  expended  nearly  $1,000,000  for  the  new 
Naval  Observatory.  A  great  part  of  this  expenditure  has  been  unwise. 
It  has  made  us  more  ridiculous  in  the  view  of  other  nations.  In  this 
matter  astronomers  recognize  no  responsibility,  for  they  protested 
against  the  enterprise.  They  are  not  in  the  least  grateM  for  the  lib- 
erality of  the  Government,  for  that  liberality  has  been  misdirected  and 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  astronomical  science.  Furthermore,  the  claim 
that  any  considerable  part  of  the  appropriationsfor  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory, past  and  present,  is  justifiable  on  the  ground  of  proper  or  practi- 
cable benefit  to  the  Navy  must  be  repudiated  by  any  naval  officer  com- 
petent to  give  an  opinion.  These  appropriations  are,  in  fact,  ostensi- 
bly made  for  the  promotion  of  astronomical  science.  Astronomers  repu- 
diate any  claim  that  they  have  so  resulted. 

I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  your  second  question,  namely: 

Is  any  change  in  system  necessary  to  enable  the  new  Observatory  to  take  the  high 
position  in  the  scientific  world  which  the  nation  has  the  right  to  expect  of  itf 

If  it  is  thought  that  the  Observatory  ought  to  take  a  high  position 
in  the  scientific  world,  it  follows  as  an  obvious  necessity  that  it  must 
be  managed  by  competent  astronomers.  I  shall  waste  no  words  in  expo- 
sition of  this  proposition.  As  the  result  of  practical  experience,  it  is 
adopted  in  every  civilized  nation  except  ours.  In  our  country,  outside 
of  Washington,  no  other  plan  for  the  management  of  an  observatory 
would  be  for  a  moment  entertained  by  its  governing  powers. 

Why  the  U.  S.  Government  should  pursue  a  different  course  has 
been  a  mystery,  the  only  plausible  explanation  for  which  apx>ears  to 
involve  a  denial  that  our  Naval  Observatory  wa«  intended  to  be 
or  that  it  is  an  astronomical  institution.  The  official  history  of  that 
institution,  contained  in  public  documents,  sets  this  denial  completely 
aside.  Should  an  opposite  view  be  maintained,  however,  it  must  then 
be  admitted  that,  at  the  very  least,  four-fifths  of  all  the  moneys  appro- 
priated for  the  Naval  Observatory  have  been  wasted.  Specific  proof 
of  this  statement  can  be  found  in  a  study  of  the  naval  administratioii 
of  other  nations. 
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Any  remedy  for  the  conceded  inefficiency  of  the  Naval  Observatory 
must  begin  with  complete  reorganization  of  that  institution  on  a  civilian 
basis.  Evils  have  grown  up  under  the  existing  system.  The  present 
plant,  though  beautifol  in  its  exterior,  is  cumbersome;  it  is  in  many 
respects  ill  contrived;  and  it  certainly  entails  a  great  expense  for 
maintenance.  How  best  to  meet  these  disadvantages  must  be  studied 
on  the  ground  and  with  the  friendly  cooperation  of  the  Department 
under  which  the  observatory  is  to  exist. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  scientiiic  institution  under  the  Government 
can  not  be  managed  with  vigor  and  economy.  The  experience  of  other 
nations  proves  that  this  can  be  done.  But,  for  the  attainment  of  this 
end,  other  governments  employ  both  the  advice  of  their  academies  of 
science  and  the  services  of  their  ablest  scientific  men. 

Our  Oovernment  Observatory  can  not  now  gain  prominent  rank  with- 
out a  struggle.  France,  England,  Oermany,  and  Bussia  have  been 
both  wise  and  liberal  in  respect  to  the  observatories  maintained  by 
those  governments;  but  they  are  now  even  more  zealous  in  this  respect 
than  they  formerly  were.  France  and  England,  especially,  seem  to  be 
striving  for  a  distinct  supremacy  in  the  promotion  of  astronomical 
investigation.  In  the  Bepublic  of  France  every  observatory  of  conse- 
quence in  the  country,  except  one,  is  now  supported  wholly  or  in  great 
I>art  by  the  Government. 

If  the  i>eople  so  desire,  there  is  no  existing  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  apart  from  an  indefensible  principle  of  organization,  why 
our  Government  Observatory  should  not  enter  with  credit  this  noble 
race  for  supremacy  in  the  promotion  of  astronomical  science.  In  my 
judgment  there  is  no  expenditure  for  the  Government  that  the  people 
would  more  readily  and  cheerfully  sanction  than  one  which  might  offer 
the  possibility  of  national  prestige  in  astronomical  achievement. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  very  truly,  yours, 

Lewis  Bass. 

Hon.  Justin  8.  Morrill, 
Senator  of  the  United  States. 


E. 

Extract  from  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  1892^  p.  57. 

NAVAL  OBSERVATORY. 

This  establishment  is  remarkable  among  national  observatories  for 
the  excellence  of  its  site  and  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  its  buildings, 
and  is  exceeded  by  few  in  the  richness  of  its  material  outfit.  Its 
approach  to  completion  has  excited  such  wide  interest,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  the  credit  of  the  nation  is  deeply  involved  in  securing  for 
it  a  position  in  the  scientific  world  corresponding  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  sums  which  have  been  expended  in  its  construction.  The  question 
of  its  proper  organization  is  therefore  again  commended  to  the  serious 
consideration  of  Congress.  I  have  seen  nothing  to  invalidate  the  opin- 
ion expressed  in  my  last  annual  report  that  the  attainment  of  the  ends 
for  which  the  Observatory  was  built  requires  that  its  work  be  planned 
by  the  best  scientific  talent  that  the  Department  can  command  and  be 
directed  by  the  ablest  astronomer  who  will  undertake  the  duty. 


I   r 


iiijuriuus  \A}  1U9  roputauuii  in  propuruuu  lu  bu«3  greaLiieBS  oi  use: 
tution. 

The  revolutioii  which  the  last  thirty  years  have  witnessed  1 
requirements  of  marine  warfare  on  the  one  hand  and  in  the  mel 
and  appliances  of  astronomical  research  on  the  other  have  qniti 
ered  that  close  connection  between  the  naval  and  the  astronomical 
fessions  which  led  to  placing  the  old  Observatory  under  the  directi 
a  naval  officer  and  regarding  it  as  a  naval  station ;  and  the  profess 
attainments  now  exacted  of  oar  officers  and  necessary  to  their  effici 
include  so  wide  a  rage  of  subject-s  and  extend  to  such  minnte  d 
that  they  have  no  time  to  devote  to  matters  so  far  outside  the  li 
their  profession  as  those  which  pertain  to  the  management  of  a  j 
modern  astronomical  observatory. 


?. 

'  P. 

Boyal  Astronomical  Society  of  London. 

>  ^\  This  society  has  on  its  rolls  not  exceeding  50  foreign  assoc 

elected  on  account  of  the  importance  of  their  work  in  the  fie 
*  :  '♦  astronomy.    The  actual  total  number  in  February,  1894,  was  41 

,  of  whom  13  were  Americans,  as  follows: 

Boss,  Lewis Albany,  N.  Y. 

Chandler,  S.  C Cambridge,  Mass. 

Elkin,W.L New  Haven,  Com 

'  Gould,  B.  A Cambridge,  Maes, 

Hall,  Asaph Waahington,  D.  C 

Hill,  George  W West  Nyack,  N.  t 

\l  I  Holden,  E.  S , Lick  Observatory 


•  ji  '  Langley,  S.  P Washiugton,  D.C 

'^  I  Newcomb,  Simon Washington,  D.  ( 

Newton,  H.  A New  Haven,  Com 

Pickering,  E.  C Cambridge,  Mass. 

Saftbrd,T.  H Williams  CoUege, 

YounfiT.  C.  A Prino*»+^»*     XT     T 
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I  life  learned  in  the  science  of  astronomy,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
»dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
ive  an  annual  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars;  he  may  also  occupy 
dwelling  house  near  the  Observatory  free  of  rent.  The  Superin- 
Lent  aforesaid  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  with  the  approval 
le  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  reorganize  said  Observatory  establish- 
t  and  to  make  such  regulations  as  may  be  expedient  in  relation  to 
Observatory  and  its  subordinate  officers,  professors,  and  other 
loy^s:  Frovidedy  That  after  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ty-five,  the  total  salaries  and  annual  expenditures  shall  be  adjusted 
basis  of  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 


J 


53d  Oongebss,  >  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doo. 

2dSes9U>n.     S  \   Fo.207. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XJKITED  STATES. 


JUNV  11, 1894. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Ghandleb  submitted  the  following 
RESOLUTION: 

Resolvedf  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  directed  to  inform 
che  Senate,  so  far  as  the  records  of  the  Departoient  enable  him  to  do 
so,  to  what  extent  the  system  now  prevails  under  which  immigrants 
from  Italy,  or  other  countries,  fall  into  the  hands  of  agents  or  bankers 
who  entice  or  force  them  iuto  contracts  or  customs  under  which  their 
labor  is  farmed  out  to  their  employers,  commonly  called  the  padrone 
system;  and  also  to  inform  the  Senate  whether  any  special  measures 
are  being  taken  or  contemplated  by  the  Treasury  Department  for  break- 
ing up  every  such  system;  whether  theDepartment  has  sufficient  funds 
at  its  disposal  derived  from  the  head  moneys,  or  whether  additional 
appropriations  are  needed  for  the  suppression  and  extermination  of 
such  systems,  and  for  the  due  enforcement  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  contract  laborers. 


63d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doc. 

2d  Session.      ]  I    No.  20S. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


JUNB  12, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Allen  submitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Whereas  E.  B.  Chapman,  a  witness,  was  heretofore  duly  snmmoned 
by  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  being  lawfully  required  to 
testify  before  said  committee,  has,  as  appears  by  the  report  of  said 
committee,  refused  to  answer  pertinent  and  material  questions  pro- 
pounded to  him  by  said  committee:  Therefore, 

Resolved^  That  the  President  of  the  Senate  issue  his  warrant  in  due 
form  under  his  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Senate,  directed  to  the  Ser- 
geant-at- Arms  of  the  Senate,  commanding  him  forthwith  to  arrest  and 
bring  to  the  bar  of  the  Senate  the  body  of  said  E.  li.  Chapman,  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  keep  the  said  Chapman  in  custody  to  await  the  further  order 
of  the  Senate. 


53d  Congress,  >  SENATE.  c  Mis.  Doc. 

2d  Session.      )  }    No.  209. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  13, 1894. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Oall  Bubmitted  the  following 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate^  the  House  of  Representatives  concurring^  That 
the  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  cause  a  survey  and  estimate  to  be 
made  of  the  cost  of  dredging  the  bar  at  Everett,  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  so  as  to  make  a  fresh- water  harbor  in  or  near  the  river 
with  the  greatest  depth  of  water  practicable:  Provided^  That  if  the 
information  necessary  to  make  snch  estimate  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  it  may  be  made  without  any  further  survey. 
The  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  cause  such  estimate  to  be  made 
and  reported  to  Congress  without  delay. 


»1 


,.s 


53d  OoNeEESs, )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doa 

JM  Session.      J  (   No.  210. 


m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


June  14, 1884.— Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  CenBus  and  ordered  to  be  printed^ 


Mr.  Ktlb  presented  the  following 


ARTZCLB  ON  <*  CENSUS  DISTRXBUTION  OF  THE  GOLD  AND  SILVER 
BY  STATES/'  PREPARED  B7  FREDERICK  C.  ^7AITB. 


WHAT  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  SAT. 

I  haye  read  the  manuscript  copy  of  an  article  entitled  ''Oensna  distribntion  of 
gold  and  silver  by  States/'  prepared  by  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Waite,  late  special  agent 
of  Eleventh  Census  in  charge  of  statistics  of  true  wealth.  Mr.  Waiters  ability  and 
standing  as  a  statistician  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  as  to  the  reliability  of  his  state- 
ments and  the  value  of  his  contribution  to  the  statistics  of  the  country.  The  article 
should  receive  a  wide  circulation. 

W.  M.  Springer. 

I  have  read  your  article  entitled  **  Census  distribution  of  gold  and  silver  bv  States.'' 
and  was  instructed  as  well  as  interested.  I  have  frequently  charged  that  the  people 
are  systematically  deprived  of  truthful  information  concerning  the  amount  of  money 
in  circulation  in  the  United  States,  and  your  showing  makes  the  matter  plain. 

W.  A.  Peffbr. 

I  think  it  most  exceUent.  Mr.  Waite,  from  his  service  as  statistician  of  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  and  his  high  educational  standing,  is  well  fitted  to  perform  the  task  he 
has  undertaken. 

James  H.  Kyle. 


Census  Distribution  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  by  States. 

The  long-expected  census  volumes  are  at  last  beginning  to  appear. 
Their  tens  of  thousand  of  pages  of  facts  and  fiction  will  soon  go  forth 
to  wield  an  inliuence,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  thoughts  of  the 
whole  American  people.  What  kind  of  an  inliuence  will  it  bet  Are 
those  pages  to  enlighten  or  to  deceive  is  a  question  of  vital  importance 
to  every  American  citizen. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  and  party  platforms  are  read  with  a  reserva- 
tion; laws  come  and  go;  but  the  census  volumes  come  to  stay,  and  to 
be  consulted  by  our  leaders  of  thought,  who,  not  having  so  much  as 
seen  the  inside  of  the  Census  Office,  never  think  of  questioning  the 
accuracy  of  the  figures.  Much  less  do  they  consider  themselves  com- 
petent to  undertake  the  delicate  task  of  passing  judgment  upon  its 
hundred  million  ems  of  figures  and  text.  Hence  it  seems  necessary 
that  someone  who  has  had  a  knowledge  of  the  inside  workin^'a  Qt  tJwi^ 
Census  Office  should  take  the  trouble  to  give  t\ie  Arsictv^-a^.^^o^^'O^^ 
beneAt  of  a  few  plain  facts,  especially  as  tte  'E»\e\eii^^«c>»Q^^'^'^^^^^^ 
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the  American  toilers  three-foarths  as  many  million  dollars  as  all  the 
previous  censuses  combined. 

It  is  unfair  to  criticise  the  preliminary  census  figures^  and  especially 
such  as  are  labled  "untrue."  A  bulletin  has,  however,  recently 
appeared  which  is  labled  "true."  At  any  rate  the  word  "true"  is 
repeated  seventeen  times  in  the  little  bulletin  numbered  379.  Of  tlie 
dozens  of  columns  of  figures  labeled  "^rwc"  in  large  capitals,  all,  as  I 
propose  to  prove,  are  full  of  errors.  Leaving  for  later  consideration 
the  columns  of  figures  in  which  the  errors  roll  up  into  the  thousands  of 
millions,  I  will  in  this  preliminary  article  confine  myself  to  a  criticism 
of  the  figures  in  the  fifth  column  of  table  1,  which  purports  to  give  the 
amount  of  "gold  and  silver,  coin  and  bullion,"  by  States.  These  fig- 
ures were  entirely  worked  up  under  the  supervision  of  Col.  Carroll  l5. 
Wright,  who  says  on  page  2  that  the  total  for  the  United  States  is  the 
amount  as  reported  by  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  June  30, 1890.  It 
was  $1,158,774,948,  and  was  taken  from  page  162  of  the  Finance  Report 
By  reading  the  millions  in  the  following  table,  omitting  the  thousands, 
we  may  get  an  idea  of  how  it  was  made  up  and  where  it  was  located: 

Treasury $667,901,379 

National  banks  (July) 85,307,645 

Other  banks  and  in  circulation 405, 565,924 

Total 1,158,774,948 

On  the  first  page  of  this  bulletin  Col.  Wright  says:  "The  amounts 
are  distributed  among  the  respective  States  where  the  property  is 
located  without  reference  to  ownership."  To  see  whether  his  state- 
ment be  correct  or  incorrect  concerning  the  very  first  item,  we  have 
but  to  turn  to  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Treasurer.  On  pages  40 
and  41  the  Treasurer  gives  an  itemized  statement  showing  the  exact 
location  of  this  $667,901,379.  He  says  that  the  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  subtreasury  and  assay  office  at  New  York  City  was 
$201,378,386.  As  Col.  Wright  puts  the  total  in  the  State  of  New  York 
at  only  $176,941,588,  it  is  impossible  that  he  included  this  $201,378,386 
laying  in  the  subtreasury  and  assay  office  at  New  York  City. 

The  Treasurer  says  that  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  mint 
and  subtreasury  at  Philadelphia  was  $94,429,652.  The  banks  of 
Pennsylvania  reported  $12,146,848.  As  the  amount  in  sight  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  the  sum,  or  $106,576,500,  it  is  plain  that  Col.  Wright  did 
not  include  them  both,  for  his  estimate  of  the  total  located  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  only  $99,700,483.  The  mint  and  subtreasury  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  contained  $26,496,874.  Col.  Wright,  however,  put  the  total  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana  at  only  $17,785,914.  In  strange  contrast  are 
his  figures  for  Mississippi.  Although  the  total  amount  of  coin  in  sight 
was  onlv  $147,264,  he  accredited  the  Stat«  with  $19,365,860.  This  is 
nearly  $2,000,000  more  than  he  aecredited  to  Louisiana,  which  had 
nearly  two  hundred  times  as  much  coin  in  sight  as  Mississippi,  a  larger 
number  of  white  inhabitants,  a  smaller  number  of  colored  people,  and 
very  much  more  wealth. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  total  in  sight  equaled  only  from  1  to  5 
per  cent  of  Col.  Wright's  estimate,  whereas  in  every  State  contiiining 
an  important  subtreasury  the  amount  in  sight  was  even  greater  than 
Col.  Wright's  total. 

We  will  now  examine  the  basis  upon  which  he  put  up  his  fallacioos 
figures.  A  table  on  page  164  of  the  Finance  Report  gives,  by  States, 
the  amount  of  gold  coin  in  banks  not  national  on  December  31, 1889. 
The  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  gives,  on  page  160,  the 
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4.  amounts  of  coin  in  national  banks  on  October  2, 1890.    Although  these 

figures  are  not  for  June  30,  the  census  date,  they  represent  fairly  well 
g^  the  location  of  the  $116,687,392  in  banks  on  that  date;  but  this  is  only 
^  one-tenth  of  the  total.  It,  however,  represented  all  the  coin  in  sight 
^  in  each  of  the  States  except  the  few  which  contained  subtreasuries, 
^    Had  Col.  Wright  added,  in  the  case  of  those  few,  the  immense  amounts 

in  the  branches  of  the  Treasury  located  therein,  he  would  have  had  an 

accurate  statement  of  the  location  of  seven-tenths  of  the  gold  and  sil- 
I  ver  in  the  country  as  a  basis  for  his  estimate.  He  or  his  clerk,  how- 
J  ever,  threw  facts  to  the  wind,  and  taking  the  figures  giving  the  location 
l^.  of  the  one-tenth  in  banks  added,  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  few  States 
^    In  which  subtreasuries  were  located,  but  in  the  case  of  the  others  also, 

an  amount  equal  to  the  coin  certificates  in  the  national  banks  located 

.:    therein.    He  must  have  known  that  these  certificates  were  not  coin, 

^    and  that  the  gold  which  the  clearing-house  certificates  represented  had 

been  counted  already,  and,  moreover,  that  as  millions  of  the  Treasury 
^    certificates  were  in  States  not  containing  a  subtreasury,  he  by  count- 
^-    ing  the  certificates  accredited  the  coin  to  the  wrong  State. 
^'        So  much  for  the  two-tenths.    How  did  Col.  Wright  apportion  the 

eigh t- tenths  f    Let  the  figures  answer.    Adding  together  these  three 

items: 

-     Coiuin  national  banks  (October) $85,474,975 

Gold  in  other  banks 31,212,417 

Certificates  in  national  banks 110,433,884 

He  had 227,121,276 

Subtracting  it  from  the  total 1,15*5,774,948 

He  had  left 931,653,672 

As  though  the  whole  of  this  vast  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  was  in 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  he  divided  by  62,622,250,  tlie  population  of 
the  United  States,  and  found  that  the  remaining  eight-tenths  equaled 
about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  less  than  $14.88  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country.  He  therefore  computed  his  estimates  of  the 
amount  of  coin  in  each  Stat^  by  adding  to  the  amount  in  sight,  includ- 
ing coin  certificates,  an  amount  equal  to  $14.88  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  the  State. 

As  we  have  the  figures  giving  the  actual  distribution  by  States  of 
not  only  the  one-tenth  in  the  banks  reporting,  but  also  of  the  six-tenths 
in  the  Treasury,  we  would  be  able  to  see  how  wkle  of  the  mark  the 
**  $14.88  per  capita"  apportionment  scheme  has  lead^Col.  Wright,  if  we 
could  find  out  how  the  remaining  three-tenths,  or,  as  we  shall  call  it, 
the  amount  in  circulation,  was  distributed  among  the  various  sections 
of  the  country. 

As  the  total  amount  whose  location  is  unknown  was  $374,186,177,  it 
equaled  for  the  whole  country  $5.97 J  per  capita.  Using  estimates  of 
the  amount  on  the  Pacific  slope  made  by  the  Directyor  of  the  Mint,  we 
see  that  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  it  did  not  average  more  than 
$5.50.  The  amount  in  the  South  was  much  less,  probably  only  about 
$3  per  capita,  as  may  be  inferred  from  a  study  of  the  facts  at  hand. 

Of  the  moneys  in  national  banks,  which,  by  the  way,  are  but  the 
refiection  of  those  in  circulation,  coin  constituted  in  the  South  only 
two-sevenths  of  the  total,  while  in  the  North,  outside  of  cities  wititi 
subtreasuries,  it  constituted  three-sevenths.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
at  first,  an  examination  indicates  that  the  ratio  holds  good  concerning 
the  moneys  in  circulation.  Hence  in  the  rural  "55ott\i^  M  ^iXv^  \Q>\a^.  ^s«^- 
culation  equaled  $14  or  $15  per  capita  th.©  amowiit  oi  e«va.\&  %^  ^"t  %^  A^\ 
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and  if  the  total  money  in  circulation  in  the  South  equaled  $10.50  or 
$14,  the  amount  of  coin  equaled  $3  or  $4  per  capita.  When  we  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  railroad  companies  alone  held  on 
June  30, 1890,  $307,874,188  in  cash  and  current  assets  combined,  and 
that  immense  sums  were  in  the  tills  of  merchants  and  the  vaults  of 
corporations  in  our  great  cities,  and  that  the  total  amount  of  money  in 
the  United  States  outside  of  the  Treasury  and  the  11,000  banks  equaled 
about  $14.84  per  capita,  we  must  admit  that  these  smaller  figures  are 
probably  nearer  the  truth,  if  we  are  to  make  a  proper  allowance  for  the 
larger  supply  of  money  in  our  great  cities. 

Census  guesses  of  per  capita  amount  of  gold  and  silrer  in  each  State  paralleled  (y 

the  facts. 
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*  $16  in  lien  of  oiioulatioiLi 

In  the  third  column  of  the  foregoing  table  are  the  census  figures  giv- 
ing the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  various  sections  reduced  to 
a  per  capita  basis.  As  already  pointed  out  they  were  made  up  by  add- 
ing to  the  sum  of  column  1,  "coin  certificates/'  and  column  2,  <*  coin  in 
banks,"  $14.88  per  capita  in  lieu  of  circulation.  Columns  2  and  5^  giving 
the  amount  reported  by  banks  and  by  the  Treasury,  are  put  in  bold- 
faced type  to  indicate  that  they  are  fact  and  that  all  estimates  which 
are  to  be  of  value  must  be  founded  upon  them  as  a  basis.  Hence  the 
fourth  column,  which  is  an  approximate  statement  of  the  actual  amount 
located  in  each  section  is  made  up  by  adding  to  their  sum  the  amounts 
already  agreed  upon  in  lieu  of  circulation,  namely,  $3  per  capita  in  the 
rural  South  and  $6  in  the  other  States  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains. 

From  the  second  column  we  see  that  in  the  rural  States  of  the  South 
the  total  amount  of  coin  in  sight  ranged  from  1  dime  per  capita  in 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas  to  nearly  8  dimes  in  Texas  and  Ken- 
tucky. Hence,  as  the  average  per  capita  amount  in  circulation,  that 
is,  the  amount  not  in  sight  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  is  only  $5.50 
and  probably  not  over  $3  in  the  rural  South,  the  total  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  was  probably  only  a  few  dimes  over  $3  per  capita  or  oidy  a 
fifth  as  great  as  the  census  guess.  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Ehode  Island  had  $2  per  capita  in  sight  and  the  other  U 
States  of  the  rural  North  $1.    As  the  amount  in  circulation  can  not  be 
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^^  over  $6  the  total  in  none  of  these  States  was  half  as  much  as  the  cen- 
'  siis  guess. 

^'  In  the  case  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Massachusetts  we  see  by  adding  $6 
' '  per  capita  in  lieu  of  circulation  to  the  amount  in  the  banks  reporting 
^^  and  in  the  Treasury  that  the  total  is  only  three-fifths  as  great  as  the 
^  census  guess.  For  Missouri  and  Maryland  the  census  estimates  are 
h  nearer  the  truth.  When  we  come  to  Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  and 
1^'  ^ew  York,  as  we  have  seen  already,  the  census  total  was  even  less 
'^■.   than  the  amount  in  sight. 

California  is  credited  with  only  |32,674,44d,  although  the  mint  and 
subtreasury  at  San  Francisco  alone  contained  $93,642,013.    The  banks 

-  reported  $14,285,695,  and  the  coin  in  circulation  equaled  about  $16  per 
capita.    Thus  the  total  in  the  State  was  about  $100  per  capita,  whereas 

-  the  census  guess  is  only  $27. 

To  cap  the  climax  Col.  Wright  put  the  total  amount  of  "  gold  and  sil- 
f:    ver  coin  and  bullion"  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  $5,266,300, 
E     although  the  Treasury  building  alone  contained  $176,647,933.    It  is 
a  little  surprising  that  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  whose  office  has 
been  for  years  diametrically  across  from  the  Treasury  building,  should 
s    have  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  had  accu- 
mulated there  the  greatest  pile  of  silver  that  had  ever  been  heaped  up 
in  the  whole  history  of  mankind.    Moreover,  on  the  part  of  his  chief 
•  census  guesser,  such   ignorance   is  incredible,  as  he  was  actually 
employed  in  the  Treasury  for  almost  eighteen  years  and  was  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  two  years. 

We  see,  however,  that  it  was  the  States  with  subtreasuries  that  con- 
tained the  gold  and  silver  which  Col.  Wright  incorrectly  apportioned 
among  the  rural  States.  He  who  would  excuse  such  ignorance  on  the 
ground  that  the  census  guessers  had  imbibed  their  erroneous  ideas  from 
the  people,  can  go  down  the  street  of  any  city  in  the  land  and  accost  the 
first  ignorant  fellow  that  he  meets  and  ask  him  where  the  $1,200,000,000 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  country  is  located.  The  reply  will  be:  "  Veil, 
I  dunno  e'zactly,  but  I  s'pose  that  a  heap  on't  is  held  in  New  Yo^k, 
Philadelphy  and  San  Francisky,  and  by  the  Gov'ment  at  Vashington.^ 
Such  a  reply  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  whole 
American  people.  It  would  be  correct,  because  these  four  cities  actually 
contained  over  half  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  country,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  that  was  in  sight. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  fairly  accurate,  whereas  the  census  figures  in 
the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  what 
they  should  be,  and  in  the  case  of  all  but  four  States  and  Territories 
have  missed  the  mark  by  upwards  of  50  per  cent,  and  in  the  South  by 
firom  300  to  400  per  cent. 

The  deadly  fact,  however,  is  not  that  the  census  figures  are  erro- 
neous, but  as  we  will  see  in  later  articles  that  dozens  of  columns  of 
figures  in  this  and  other  census  bulletins  bear  the  imprint  of  a  machine 
and  not  of  a  brain.  When  the  total  amount  of  coin  and  paper  money 
outside  of  the  Treasury  and  the  11,000  banks  equaled  only  $14.84  per 
capita  it  was  not  a  mark  of  brain  power  to  suppose  that  the  portion  which 
was  coin  equaled  $14.88.  Neither  did  brains  dictate  that  the  amount  in 
the  South  was  as  great  as  in  California^  Moreover,  when  the  census- 
guesser  came  to  the  Indian  Territory,  just  as  we  might  have  expected 
of  a  machine,  he  added  to  the  amount  of  coin  and  certificates  in  the 
banks  nothing  in  lieu  of  circulatiou,  because  the  population  table  which 
he  was  using  was  blank  for  that  Territory.  In  fact,  tbj^  T^tc^Xw^  Xsags^. 
a  seventh  as  many  inhabitants  as  Mississippi,  a  WN^\i^iXk  we^  tssal^E^s^^^s^ 
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in  sight,  and  probably  a  seventh  as  much  in  circalation,  and  yet  the 
census-guesser,  by  mechanically  following  his  population  table,  accred- 
ited only  one-thousandth  as  much  coin  to  the  Indian  Territory  as  to 
Mississippi.  The  census-guessing  machine  which  thus  accredited 
nothing  to  the  Indian  Territory  in  lieu  of  circulation  would  have  done 
likewise  in  the  case  of  Kew  York  if  the  population  table  had  been 
blank  for  that  State. 

Since  the  Census  Office  has  published  under  the  label  true  statements 
so  diametrically  opposed  to  truth^  reason,  and  common  sense,  nx>on  sub- 
jects concerning  which  the  opinions  of  the  people  are  fairly  correct, 
what  must  we  think  of  its  management  under  the  present  head  who 
has  said  repeatedly :  ^^My  Mend  Porter  is  not  a  statistician,  bat  I  stand 
tor  statistical  integrity." 

FB£D£SIC£  O.  Waitk. 


i53D  Congress,  )  SKNATE.  ( Mis.  Doc, 

2d  Session.      )  (No.  211. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB& 


JuilX  16, 1894. — ^Ra£»rred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Distriot  of  ColumbU  and  ordered 

to  be  printed,  to  acoompany  amendment  to  H.  R.  5481. 


Mr.  Oallingbb  sabmitted  the  following : 

IWnm  Xmtb  Vleld'i  WMhinfCton,  Vol.  9,  No.  28,  WMhington,  D.  C,  Jvne  0^  ML] 

FIKBB  nf  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

So  maay  fires  have  oeenrred  in  the  United  States  daring  the  last 
five  years  as  to  have  forced  fire-insurance  companies  to  increase  their 
rates,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  bankruptcy.  Though  fires  are 
less  frequent  in  Washington  City  than  in  other  large  towns,  they  occur 
oftener  than  is  imagined,  as  can  be  found  out  by  investigation.  If,  for 
example,  the  parents  knew  that  fire-insurance  companies  are  constantly 
paying  for  damages  incurred  from  fires  in  public  schools,  they  would 
be  more  solicitous  than  they  now  are  about  the  safety  of  their  little 
ones.  No  fire  alarms  are  attached  to  these  schools,  notwithstanding 
that  the  lives  of  36,906  children  are  at  stake,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
teachers  and  attendants. 

There  are  about  115  schoolhouses  in  the  District  of  Columbia^  insured 
for  more  than  $1,000,000,  representing  two-thirds  of  their  value.  Some 
of  these  schoolhouses  are  in  sorry  condition,  notably  the  high  school  at 
Georgetown,  where  scholars  are  warned  of  the  danger  of  rushing  up 
and  down  stairs  after  the  manner  of  vigorous  boys  and  girls.  This 
information  comes  to  me  through  one  of  the  cleverest  and  best  of 
women,  who  sends  four  children  to  the  public  schools,  and  who  is  there- 
fore more  cognizant  of  defects  than  I  can  be.  What  would  happen 
at  that  schoolhouse  if  a  fire  broke  out  I  shudder  to  think.  Some  of  the 
brightest  children  in  this  or  any  other  town  are  running  risks  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  if  citizens  were  aroused  as  they  should  be. 

How  can  these  risks  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  f  So  easily  as  to  make 
it  a  crime  on  the  part  of  Congress  tiot  to  act  at  once  on  suggestion.  An 
instantaneous  fire  alarm  exists  so  certain  in  its  results  as  to  win  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
service  of  the  District.  He  has  thorough  knowledge  of  its^workings, 
for  the  good  reason  that  it  is  attached  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  regular  fire- 
alarm  system  under  his  supervision.  Under  certain  circumstances, 
wherever  this  system  is  instiled,  insurance  companies  make  greater 
reductions  in  rates  than  the  cost  of  the  alarm,  hence  saving  of  money 
by  an  actual  protection  to  life  and  property  is  gained. 

This  important  matter  was  brought  before  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  several  months  ago.    They  replied,  "  We  fully  realvi.^  tV^«>^:^- 
ation.    No  one  is  so  anxious  for  the  safety  oi  \>\\>ciV\c  ^OsiWiV^  ^«^  w»- 
selvea.    Gladly  would  we  introduce  the  instaintaiiftcwLS*  ^x^  ^^ktbdl^^^^ 
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we  the  umpires,  but  we  have  no  mouey  for  the  purpose.     Unless  Con- 
gress gives  us  an  appropriation  our  hands  are  tied." 

The  question  theu  arises,  what  sum  is  needed  to  protect  36,906 
school  children  and  two  millions  of  property.  So  small  a  sum  as  to 
make  the  inaction  of  Congress  as  great  a  blunder  as  it  is  a  crime.  I 
have  just  learned  that  the  Instantaneous  Fire  Alarm  Oompany  offer 
to  put  In  100  boxes  for  $2,000  for  one  year  and  for  half  that  amount 
the  second  year.  It  can  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  how  little  is  needed 
to  do  right. 

A  decent  regard  for  humanity  should  not  only  prompt  Congress  to 
immediate  action  as  suggested,  but  should  inspire  the  passage  of  a  bill 
making  the  installation  of  the  oest  fire  alarm  a  necessity  in  i^  educa- 
tional institutions,  all  places  of  amusement,  and  all  sb^nctures  where 
large  bodies  of  people  congregate,  as  in  hotels,  Government  buildings, 
boarding  and  tenement  houses.  Seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eleven  District  children  attend  private  and  parochial  schools.  Are 
these  schools  under  public  surveillance  as  they  should  bef  Burn  down 
the  stairs  and  what  becomes  of  the  children  f 

Should  Congress  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  appeal,  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  women  of  the  capital  to  enter  upon  a  crusade  in  the  name  of  UtUe 
children. 


BS3>  OONGBESS, )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doo. 

MBesnUm.     ]  \   Na  212. 


JS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAiXB& 


Jtms  18,  1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed* 


Mar.  VooBHEES  submitted  the  following 
RESOLUTION: 

Besolvedy  That  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  have  authority 
to  translate  the  proceedings  of  the  Silver  Commission  held  at  Berlin 
in  February  and  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  report 
the  same  to  the  Senate. 


63d  Oonobess,  >  SENATE.  j  Mia  Doc 


BSr  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBSL 


Ju»  1%  18&i.-<-ODtaBd  to  be  Frinted. 


lEr.  Pbfpbb  aabmittod  the  fidlofvnni; 
RESOLUTION: 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Beads  be, 
aod  it  is  hereby,  directed  to  prepare  and  report,  as  soon  as  practieaUe,a 
bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  pablic  savings  banka, 
to  be  conducted  under  surveillance  of  public  offifiers  in  oonnactMin  mOk 
the  Post-Office  Department. 


53d  Gongbess,  )  SENATE.  ( Mig.Doo.213, 

MSesMan.     )  1      Part  2. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Juvx  20, 1S94.— Ordered  to  be  printed.    Omit  the  part  printed  in  brftckets  and  insert 

the  parte  printed  in  italics. 


lir.  eALLiNGEB  Submitted  the  following 
AMENDMENTS 

To  the  resolution  snbmitted  by  Mr.  Pkffbr  June  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred 

and  ninety-four: 

Resolved^  That  the  Gommitftee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post-Boads  be, 
and  it  is  hereby,  directed  to  [prepare  and  report,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, a  bill]  investigate  and  reiport  wpon  the  practicability  and  feasibility 
of  providing  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  savings 
banks,  to  be  condncted  under  surveillance  of  public  officers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Post-Office  Department. 


"•••',1 


63d  Oongbess,  )  SENATE.  <  Mis.  Don. 

J2d  Session.      ]  {   No.  214. 


m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


JUNB  20, 1894. — Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  HoAB  presented  the  following 

IiETTER  FROM  CHIEF  JUSTICE  TANE7  TO  THE  SECRBTAR7  OF 
THE  TREASURY,  RELATIVE  TO  AN  ACT  TAXING  THE  SALARIES 
OF  THE  JUDGES  OF  THE  COURTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Washington,  February  15, 1863. 

Sm:  I  find  that  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  last  session,  imposing  a 
tax  of  3  per  cent  on  the  salaries  of  all  officers  in  the  employment  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  construed,  in  your  Department,  to  embrace 
iudicial  officers,  and  the  amount  of  the  tax  has  been  deducted  from  the 
salaries  of  the  judges. 

The  first  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that — 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  otie  Supreme  Court  and 
such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The 
Judges  of  both  tl:e  Supreme  and  iiiforior  courts  shaU  hold  their  offices  during  eood 
Dehavior,  and  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation  wnioh 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

The  act  in  question,  as  you  interpret  it,  diminishes  the  compensation 
of  every  judge  3  per  cent,  and  if  it  can  be  diminished  to  that  extent 
by  the  name  of  a  tax,  it  may,  in  the  same  way,  be  reduced  from  time  to 
time  at  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature. 

The  judiciary  is  one  of  the  three  great  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment created  and  established  by  the  Constitution.  Its  duties  and 
powers  are  specifically  set  forth,  and  are  of  a  character  that  requires  it 
to  be  perfectly  independent  of  the  other  departments;  and  in  order  to 
place  it  beyond  the  reach,  and  above  even  the  suspicion,  of  any  sucli 
influence,  the  power  to  reduce  their  compensation  is  expressly  withheld 
from  Congress  and  excepted  from  their  powers  of  legislation. 

Language  could  not  be  more  plain  than  that  used  in  the  Constitution. 
It  is  moreover  one  of  the  most  important  and  essential  provisions. 
For  the  article  which  limits  the  power  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government,  and  those  which  provide  safeguards  for 
the  protection  of  the  citizen  in  his  person  and  property,  would  be  of 
little  value  without  a  judiciary  to  uphold  and  maintain  them  which  was 
free  from  every  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  that  might  by  possibility, 
in  times  of  political  excitement,  warp  their  judgments. 

Upon  these  grounds  I  regard  an  act  of  Congress  retaining  in  the 
Treasury  a  portion  of  the  compensation  of  the  judges  as  unconstitu- 
tional and  void,  and  T  should  not  have  troubled  you  w\tl\  t\\\'5^V^\X«st  SJl 
there  was  any  mode  by  which  the  question  \iou\OL\i^^^vA.^^^\si  ^  Nj^^- 
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cial  proceeding.  But  all  the  jndge8  of  the  courts  of  the  tTiiited  States 
have  an  interest  in  the  question,  and  could  not  therefore  with  propriety 
undertake  to  hear  and  decide  it. 

I  am,  however,  not  willing  to  leave  it  to  be  inferred  from  my  silence 
that  I  admit  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  diminish,  in  this  or  any  other 
mode,  the  compensation  of  the  judges  when  once  fixed  by  law,  and 
my  silence  would  naturally,  perhaps  necessarily,  be  looked  upon  as 
acquiescence  on  my  part  in  the  power  claimed  and  exercised  under  this 
act  of  Congress,  and  would  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  establishing  the 
principle  that  the  legislature  may,  at  its  pleasure,  regulate  the  salaries 
of  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  may  reduce  their 
compensation  whenever  Congress  may  think  proper. 

Having  been  honored  with  the  highest  judicial  station  under  the 
Constitution,  I  feel  it  to  be  more  especially  my  duty  to  uphold  and 
maintain  the  constitutional  rights  of  that  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  by  any  act  or  word  of  mine  have  it  to  be  supi>osed  that 
I  acquiesce  in  a  measure  that  displaces  it  from  the  independent  pota- 
tion assigued  to  it  by  the  statesmen  who  framed  the  Constitution. 
And  in  order  to  guard  against  any  such  inference  I  present  to  you  this 
respectfol,  but  firm  and  decided,  remonstrance  against  the  authority 
you  have  exercised  under  this  act  of  Congress  and  request  you  to 
place  this  protest  upon  the  public  files  of  your  office  as  tlie  evidence 
that  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
judicial  department  in  the  position  and  rank  in  the  Government  which 
the  Constitution  assigued  to  it. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

B.  B.  Taney. 

Hon.  S.  P.  Chase, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


SSd  Congress,  )  SENATE.  <  Mis.  Doo. 

^,-      2d  Session.      ]  I    No.  215. 
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JXTKB  26, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  submitted  the  followizig 

RESOLUTION: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
requested  to  cause  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  to 
reexamine  the  Treasury  settlements  made  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-four  and  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  numbered  fifty 
hundred,  fifty  hundred  and  eighty-five,  fifty-two  hundred  and  one,  fifty- 
three  hundred,  fifty-three  hundred  and  three,  fifty-three  hundred  and 
sixty- three,  and  fifty-three  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  heretofore  certified 
to  Congress  for  appropriation  in  favor  of  the  respective  claimants  for 
insurance  paid  by  them  on  vessels,  and  to  submit  the  reasons  for  the 
certification,  together  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  facts  upon 
which  each  originated,  and  report  the  same  to  Congress  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  report  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Janu- 
ary thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four  (printed  in  Senate 
Executive  Document  Numbered  Ninety-eight,  second  session  Fifty- 
third  Congress),  in  regard  to  certain  other  Treasury  settlements  certi- 
fied to  Cougress  for  appropriation  at  the  same  time. 


I 
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IS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE& 


JUNX  27y  1894. — Referred  to  the  Committoe  on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  1m 

printed. 


The  Viob-Peesident  presented  the  following 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  AND 
THE  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  OF  FRANCH 


Paris,  June  26^  1894. 

The  President  of  the  Council  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  the 
President  of  tfie  Senate^  Wa^shington: 

The  Government  of  the  Eepublic  will  communicate  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  their  next  session  the  expressions 
of  fraternal  sympathy  which  it  has  received  from  the  Senate  and  from 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  great  American  Republic,  bat  it 
will  not  delay  until  that  moment  to  communicate  to  you  the  expression 
of  all  its  thanks  and  to  make  known  to  you  the  consolation  which  the 
resolutions  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  have 
brought  to  it  in  the  great  grief  which  has  stricken  the  coantry. 


BSD  OoNCOtliss, )  SEKATE.  ( Mis-Doo. 

^      2dBe$Hon.     S  \  No.  217. 
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IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST^TEEL 


Juini  28y  1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed 


Ifr.  Shbbman  submitted  the  following 
RESOLUTION: 


^  Besolvedy  That  the  Oommittee  on  Interstate  Oommerce  is  hereby 
instmcted  to  inqaire  into  the  expediency  of  regulating  by  law  the 
employment  and  use  of  sleeping  and  parlor  cars,  not  owned  by  railroad 
companies,  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  the  cost  of  operating  them, 

r,  the  charges  made  for  their  use,  and  what  woold  be  a  reasonable  charge 
for  the  seats,  berths,  and  sections  therein. 
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M  Session. 


nr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


July  2, 1894.— Beferred  to  the  Committeo  on  the  District  of  Coltimbia  with  S.  2172 

and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Gallingeb  presented  the  following 

RBPORT  FROM  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LX7MBI A  AS  TO  WHETHER  THE  STREET  RAILWAYS  OF  WASH- 
INGTON PROPELLED  B7  CABLE  OR  ELECTRICITY  HAVE  ADOPTED 
THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  F£3!n>ERS  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
HUMAN  LIFE. 


Offioe  Oommissionebs  of  the  District  of  Ooluhbia, 

Washinfftouj  Ma^  15, 1894. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  hav6 
received  f^om  your  committee  the  following  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
dated  March  20, 1894: 

Besolved,  That  the  Committee  oa  the  District  of  Colnmbia  be  directed  to  investi- 
gate and  report,  as  promptly  as  may  be,  whether  in  their  opinion  the  street  rail- 
ways of  the  city  of  Washington  propelled  by  cable  and  electric  power  have  adopted 
aind  are  using  tne  most  effective  fenders  fur  the  protection  of  hnmaa  life  and  bmb, 
and  if  they  are  not  so  using  the  best  available  appUaaoes  what  remedy  should  be 
invoked  to  compel  them  to  do  sot 

and  in  pursuance  of  your  request  for  their  examination  of  and  repoirt 
upon  the  same,  have  the  honor  to  inclose  an  extract  from  a  report  upon 
the  subject  by  Capt.  G.  J.  Fiebeger,  Corps  of  Engineers,  assiBtant  to 
the  ^gineer  Commissioner,  and  to  add  the  following  rcmarka  and 
recommendations : 

It  is  doubtful,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  whether  any  of 
the  street  railways  in  this  District  have  adopted  and  are  using  the 
most  effectual  fender  practicable  for  the  protection  of  human  life  and 
limb* 

All  the  fenders  in  use  are  of  the  fixed  kind  and  consist  of  shields 
either  placed  in  front  of  the  forward  wheels  or  inclosing  the  wheel 
base.  The  defects  in  this  kind  of  fender  are,  first,  its  rigidity,  and,  sec- 
ondy  partly  necessitated  thereby,  its  height  above  the  track  level  and 
its  position  well  under  the  body  of  the  car,  instead  of  b^ng  doM'to 
the  riul  and  not  projecting  beyond  or  inclosing  the  whole  body  of  the 
car.  In  consequence  of  these  defects  a  person  may  be  caught  under 
the  car  before  the  fender  touches  him,  or  may  be  forced  under  the 
fender  when  knocked  down. 

The  height  of  the  rigid  fender  seems  to  be  unavoidable  on  account 
of  the  oscUlations  of  the  car  when  moving  rapidly  and  of  the  existence 
above  the  track  level  of  projections  in  the  roadbed.    Eveu  ow.  <^\^»kEs. 
asphalt  streets  there  are  inch  and  a  half  pto^^eXAO\i^?2c^c$^^^^^^*^^^ 
ment  of  iron  constructions  pertaining  to  ^^  Q8bb\b  ^^yckdcc^^*    ^  %s^ 
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step  toward  the  use  of  a  more  eflBcient  fender  is  the  depression  of  these 
and  all  other  similar  projections  to  the  level  of  the  pavement. 

The  Commissioners  for  the  past  six  months  or  more  have  given  much 
attention  to  the  subject  of  fenders  and  other  safety  appliances  for 
street  cars;  have  made  inquiries  about  fenders  to  officials  of  other 
cities;  have  obtained  and  examined  copies  of  all  specifications  of  pat- 
ented fenders  and  guards  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  have  inspected 
numerous  models  or  designs  of  fenders  presented  to  them  in  acconlance 
with  a  general  notice  issued  by  them. 

No  device  has  been  found  which  is  regarded  as  sufficiently  merito- 
rious and  surely  practicable  to  warrant  the  commissioners  in  requitiug 
the  street-car  companies,  even  if  authority  therefor  existed,  to  equip 
their  cars  with  it. 

Several  of  the  new  devices  appeared  promising,  some  of  which  have 
been  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  companies  using  mechanical 
motive  power  for  cars.  With  a  view  to  actual  trial  the  Commissioners 
in  early  March  invited  the  managers  of  such  companies  to  a  conference 
on  the  subject,  and  there  formally  requested  each  company  to  equip 
one  car  with  an  improved  fender  of  a  new  kind  and  of  its  own  selec- 
tion. The  Eckhigton  and  Soldiers'  Home  Company  announced  an  inten- 
tion to  try  the  Crawford  fender  and  wheel  guard.  Upon  the  offer  of 
the  representative  of  the  Kock  Creek  Eailroad  Company  to  try  any 
fender  the  Commissioners  might  designate,  a  fender  was  named  to  it 
for  that  purpose.  The  manager  of  another  road  stated  that  he  believel 
his  company  already  had  the  best  available  fender  on  its  cars,  but 
would  change  to  any  fender  proven  to  his  satisfaction  to  be  better, 
declining,  however,  to  make  any  other  change  or  experiment  unless  the 
District  would  assume  all  obligations  in  case  of  damages. 
'  Subsequently  the  Eckington  Company  tried  the  Crawford  fender  and 
wheel  guard,  and  have  very  lately  informed  the  Commissioners  that  the 
company  has  adopted  this  fender  for  use  on  all  its  cars,  and  wUl  soon 
put  it  on.  The  Bock  Creek  Company  has  given  notice  that  it  will  change 
the  fender  it  first  intended  to  try  by  taking  one  of  its  own  selection, 
but  up  to  latest  advices  this  trial  has  not  been  made. 

As  to  what  remedy  should  be  invoked  to  compel  the  street-car  oom- 
][>anies  to  use  the  best  available  safety  appliances  the  Commissioners 
report  that  the  remedy  is  in  legislation  wMch  will  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners to  establish  and  enforce  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  That  street-car  companies  remove  projections  above  the  pave- 
ment belonging  to  their  constructions  and  which  are  unnecessarily 
inconvenient  and  obstrnctive  to  the  public,  and 

(2)  To  use  on  cars  those  safety  appliances  which  the  Commissioners 
may  find  satisfactory  or  desirable. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  W,  Boss, 
President  Board  of  CommissionerSj  District  of  Columbia, 
Senator  Isham  G.  Harbis, 

Chairman  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia^  U.  8*  Senate. 


H  63d  CONaEESS, )  SENATE.  (Mis. Doc. 

2d  Session.      ]  \   1^0.219. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


July  2, 1884.— Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Kyle  aabmitted  the  following 

J^  RESOLUTION: 

^  Besolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  directed  to  inform  the 
^  Senate  by  what  authority  and  for  what  purpose  the  United  States 
V;  Government,  through  Admiral  Walker,  is  making  a  survey  or  explora- 
'^ '  tion  of  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the 
";  results  of  such  survey  or  exploration. 


-l>: 


63d  Gonobess.  >  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Dod 
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Df  THE  SBITATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


JULT  2^  1884.— OrdeMd  to  be  printed. 


Mr*  IjINDBAY  submitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

KesotiDedj  Hat  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed 
to  ftirnish  for  the  ase  of  the  Senate,  as  early  as  practicable,  a  statement 
showing  fully  and  in  detail  all  expeditions  and  engagements  had  by 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  with  hostile  bauds  and  trih& 
of  Indians  for  the  period  beginning  with  eighteen  hundred  and  flftj 
and  ending  with  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  show- 
ing, whenever  possible,  the  tribe  or  band  engaged  or  operated  against, 
and  submitting  with  the  said  statement  copies  of  all  correspondeuoe 
and  reports  relating  to  the  said  expeditions  against,  and  engagements 
with,  the  said  Indian  bands  or  tribes. 


SSD  Oonobess,  )  SEJI^ATE.  (  Mi8.  Doc. 

2dSe89ion.      S  I   No.  221. 
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Jm«T  2, 1894.-— Ordeied  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Oall  submitted  the  following. . 

RESOLUTION: 

Resolvedj  That  a  committee  of  five  Senators  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  who  shall  inquire  and  report  to  the  Senate  the  causes  of 
the  existing  strike  of  railroad  and  Pullman  car  employees  and  the  jus- 
tice of  the  demands  of  the  workingmen,  and  report  by  bill  or  other- 
wise such  legislation  as  may  secure  justice  to  the  workingmen  and  be 
reasonable  and  fair  to  their  employers  and  secure  the  transportation  of 
the  mails  and  freight  and  passengers  without  interruption;  and  that 
such  committee  be  authorized  to  act  with  a  committee  of  the  House 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  may  report  to  their  respective  Housea 
the  result  of  their  joint  action. 


53d  Gonobess,  )  SEI^ATE.  ( MiS.  Doc. 

2d  Session,     f  \   No.  222. 


m  THE  SEKATE  OP  THE  UmTED  STATE& 


July  6, 1894. — Beferred  to  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingwt 

Expenses  of  the  Senate  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Allen  submitted  the  following 
RESOLUTION: 

Resolvedj  That  a  committee  of  five  Senators,  no  more  than  two  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political  party,  shall  be  appointed 
to  investigate  and  report,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  into  the  necessity  a&d 
authority  for  Government  ownership  and  control  of  the  railway,  tele- 
graph, and  telephone  lines  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  into 
the  relation  existing  between  such  railway^  telegraph,  and  telephone 
lines  and  their  employees,  and  what  legislation,  if  any,  is  necessary  to 
prevent  strikes  by,  and  lockouts  of,  the  employees  thereof  in  the  futore, 
and  to  bring  about  a  more  equitable,  just,  and  permanent  system  of 
employment  and  wages* 

Said  committee  shall  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers, 
employ  a  clerk  and  stenographer,  report  the  testimony  and  evidence 
taken  by  it,  and  may  act  by  subcommittee  or  otherwise. 


BSD  OOKaVBUBBj  I  SENATB.  ( M1S.D0C. 

:2d8essum.      f  \  No.  223. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  T7NITED  STATES. 


JVLT  9,  1894.~Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Ur.  Pbffeb  submitted  the  following 
RESOLUTION: 

In  vlev  of  existing  social  and  business  conditions^  and  by  way  of 
Boggesting  subjects  for  remedial  legislation ;  be  it 

^solved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  First.  That  all  public 
functions  ought  to  be  exercised  by  and  through  public  agencies. 

Second.  That  all  railroads  employed  in  interstate  commerce  ought 
to  be  brought  into  one  organization  under  control  and  supervision  of 
public  ofOicers;  that  charges  for  transportation  of  persons  and  property 
ought  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  country ;  that  wages  of  employees 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  law  and  paid  promjitly  in  money. 

Third.  That  all  coal  beds  ought  to  be  owned  and  worked  by  the 
States  or  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  wages  of  all  persons 
who  work  in  the  mines  ought  to  be  provided  by  law  and  paid  in  money 
when  due. 

Fourth.  That  all  money  used  by  the  people  ought  to  be  supplied 
only  by  the  Government  of  the  TJnited  States;  that  the  rate  of  inter- 
est ought  to  be  uniform  in  all  the  States,  not  exceeding  the  net  average 
increase  of  the  permanent  wealth  of  the  people. 

Fifth.  That  all  revenues  of  the  Government  ought  to  be  raised  by 
taxes  on  real  estate. 


53d  GONaBESS, )  BBS  ATE.  i  Mi&  Doo. 

2d  Session.      S^  \    No.  224. 


DT  THE  SBKATE  OP  THE  UMTBD  STATES/ 


July  10, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. ' 


Ml":  D^^EYIBL  submitted  the  following 
RESOLUTION: 

[Amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Daniel  to  Biis.  Doc.  323,  m  a  snbstitatew} 

Resolved^  That  the  Senate  indorses  the  prompt  and  vigorous  measorefl 
adopted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  tbe  members  of  his 
administration  to  repolse  and  repress,  by  military  force,  the  interference 
of  lawless  men  with  the  due  process  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  with  the  transportation  of  the  malls  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  commerce  among  the  States. 

It  is  within  the  plain  constitutional  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  ^^to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
th«  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes;"  ^^to  establish  post- 
offices  and  post-roads;"  and  to  ordain  and  establish  inferior  courts; 
and  the  judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arisio^ 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  under  the  Constitution  to  ^^take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfiiUy  executed,"  and  to  this  end  it  is  provided 
that  he  shall  be  ^<  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States." 

It  is  treason  against  the  United  States  for  a  citizen  to  levy  war 
against  them,  or  to  adhere  to  theii'  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort. 

Those  who  combine  to  use  force  to  assail  or  resist  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  United  States,  civil  or  military,  should  be  warned  of 
the  magnitude  of  their  offense,  and  those  who  earn  honest  bread  by 
honest  toil  could  do  nothing  more  detrimental  to  their  interests  than 
to  show  them  any  sort  of  countenance  in  their  lawless  cx>urse. 

The  action  of  the  President  and  hi«  administi*ation  has  the  foO 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  law-abiding  masses  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  will  be  supported  by  all  departments  of  the 
Government  and  by  the  power  and  resources  of  the  entire  nation. 


63d  OoKarasss, )  SENATE.  (  Mis.  Doc. 

2i8e99Um.      ]  \    No.  225. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


July  12, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Hale  submitted  the  following 
RESOLUTION: 

Whereas  on  the  third  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
four,  House  bill  forty-eight  hundred  and  sixty-four,  An  Act  to  reduce 
taxation,  provide  revenue  for  the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes, 
passed  the  Senate,  with  sundry  amendments;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  thereupon  asked  for  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  upon  said  bill  and  amendments,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  were  appointed  as  managers  of  such  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  to  wit:  Senators  Voorhees,  Harris,  Vest,  Jones, 
Sherman,  Allison,  and  Aldrich  ]  and 

Whereas  on  the  seventh  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
four,  the  conference  so  asked  for  by  the  ^nate  was  agreed  to  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  following  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  appointed  as  managers  on  the  part  of  the  confer- 
ence in  that  body,  to  wit:  Representatives  Wilson,  McMillin,  Turner, 
Montgomery,  Reeid^  Burrows,  and  Payne;  and 

Whereas  the  legitimate  object  of  such  action,  on  the  part  of  the  two 
houses,  was  an  immediate  and  full  and  free  conference  of  all  the  man- 
agers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  together:  Therefore, 

Resolved^  That  the  chairman  of  the  managers  of  said  conference  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  is  hereby  directed  to  inform  the  Senate  whether 
a  full  and  free  conference  is  being  held  upon  the  bill  aforesaid  and 
amendments;  and,  if  so,  at  what  time  such  conference  was  called 
together. 


63d  OoNaBBSS, )  SENATE).  C  Mis.  Doc. 

2d  Session.     ]  \   No.  226. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATED 


July  12,  1894.— Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Allison  presented  the  following: 

A  PROTEST. 

To  the  Senate: 

Haying  throagh  a  long  series  of  years  witnessed  the  great  danger 
and  damage  to  the  safe  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers 
and  their  navigable  tributaries,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  flood  height 
of  those  rivers  caused  by  the  present  plan  of  bridges  with  piers  in  those 
rivers: 

Therefore,  as  a  navigator  on  those  rivers  of  many  years'  experience,  I 
feel  that  I  have  a  right  in  the  name  of  and  for  the  people  of  that 
valley,  ;vrhich  contains  mor^  than  half  the  wealth  and  population  of 
the  United  States,  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  No. 
23,  which  is  a  general  bridge  law,  authorizing  the  construction  of 
bridges  with  piers  in  those  rivers,  which  are  objectionable  for  several 
reasons: 

First.  The  spans  will  be  too  short  even  for  such  bridges. 

Second.  The  bridge  floor  will  be  too  low,  not  enough  space  down  to 
the  high-water  mark  of  such  stream  where  bridges  may  be  built. 

Third.  Such  bridges  in  a  few  years  will  be  so  numerous  as  to  render 
those  rivers  unnavigable,  and  for  that  reason  would  be  the  best  invest- 
ment railroad  men  could  makQ,  for  their  leading  men  say  the  Mississippi 
Biver  is  the  only  power  that  can  regulate  their  freight  rates. 

Fourth.  Such  bridges  will  so  obstruct  the  outflow  of  water  that  the 
entire  valley  lands  of  that  great  system  of  rivers  will  soon  be  rendered 
uninhabitable  from  excessive  overflows,  and  the  question  may  very  per- 
tinently be  asked,  why  is  it  that  Congress  wants  to  force  on  the  people 
of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi  such  bridges,  when  at  the  same 
time  the  Government  will  not  permit  a  bridge  to  be  built  across  the  Hud- 
son River  at  New  York  City  less  than  150  feet  above  the  water,  and  a 
single  span  3,000  feet  long  that  will  reach  from  bank  to  bank  ? 

Then  there  is  the  Brooklyn  bridge  across  East  River,  125  feet  high, 
a  single  span  1,500  feet  long,  reaching  from  bank  to  bank.  Then  there 
is  a  single-span  bridge  across  Niagara  River  1,200  feet  long,  reaching 
from  bank  to  bank,  and  150  feet  high.  Then  there  is  the  bridge  across 
East  River,  recently  chartered  by  Congress,  135  feet  high,  with  a  single 
span,  reaching  from  bank  to  bank,  1,700  feet  long.  Now  let  me  ask 
Congress  if  such  bridges  can  be  successfully  built  across  these  rivers 
why  can  they  not  be  buUt  across  the  rivers  named  in  that  bill!  Why 
is  it  that  Congress  wants  to  force  such  a  law  on  these  rivers  Y 

Mfth.  That  with  such  a  law  further  appropriatvow^  fet^Xv^xass^-^^'^^- 
ment  of  the  navig-ability  of  those  rivers  ^iW.  >a^  XsvjA)  ^  Tafcx^TS!kSsO«Jsr3^ 
even  were  auob  appropriations  now  doing  wdlJ  g^>o^oTi^'t^»eoX»^^^a»s^ 


2  NAVIGATION   OP   THE   MISSISSIPPI   AND    OHIO    BIVEBS. 

which  is  not  the  case,  but  is  only  a  trick  of  the  railroads  and  others  who 
for  selfish  and  various  local  reasons  do  not  want  those  rivers  improv<^, 
but  to  further  dec^eive  the  people  as  is  now  being  done  through  these 
river  commissioners,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Senate  Mis.  Doc 
No.  209,  Fifty-first  Congress,  first  session,  and,  also,  Senate  Mis.  Doc 
No.  38,  Mfty-second  Congress,  second  seRsion. 

Therefore,  before  that  bill  be  brought  up  in  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion, it  is  but  proper  and  right  that  the  navigators  and  others  deeply 
interested  in  the  navigation  of  those  rivers  have  a  hearing  before  a 
select  committee  of  the  Senate,  to  be  selected  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  with  authority  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  and  re]>ort  a 
proper  bill,  and  I  suggest  the  following  names  of  x>er8ons  to  be  seot 
for  as  most  competent  to  give  correct  inibrmation,  not  only  as  to  the 
great  damage  such  a  law  would  inflict  on  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  people  of  that  valley,  but  give  their  views  as  practical  men  of 
long  experience  as  to  the  best  plan  for  the  deepening  and  otherwis^e 
improving  the  low-water  channels  of  those  rivers  and,  at  the  same  time, 
stopping  the  overflows  of  their  valley  lands. 
I  am,  respectfully, 

John  Cowdon. 
Phcbnix  Building, 

Washington^  D.  C,  July  lOy  1894. 


The  following  is  the  list  of  names: 
Capt.  Simpson  Hana,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 
Capt.  Sam  Brown,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Oapt.  Loraly,  Covington,  Ky. 
Capt.  Paris  C.  Brown,  Newport,  Ky. 
Capt.  C.  D.  Miller,  Cincinnati. 
Capt.  John  Kerkes,  Cincinnati. 
Capt.  Prank  Curtis,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Capt.  Will  S.  Hays,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Capt.  J.  W.  Connor,  New  Albany,  Ind. 
Oapt.  J.  E.  Montgery,  Chicago,  111. 
John  Prenelville,  Chicago,  III. 

The  President  or  Superintendent  Diamond  Jo  Line  Steamers  at  SL 
Paul. 
To  the  President  of  the  Illinois  River  Packet  Company,  St.  Loois,  Mo. 
Mr.  S.  O.  Hemenway,  St.  Louis. 

The  President  Missouri  River  Packet  Company,  St.  LooiSy  Mo. 
Capt.  James  Lee,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Capt.  M.  T.  Fullerson,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Capt.  N.  M.  Jones,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Oapt.  W.  G.  Ooyle,  New  Orleans. 
Oapt.  Thomas  P.  Leathers,  New  Orleans,  La^ 
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•     2d  Session.      ]  \   No.  227. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATED 


July  13, 1894.~Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Pettigbew  submitted  the  followiiig 
RESOLUTION: 

Besolvedy  That  the  Gommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  instmcted,  either 
by  full  committee  or  such  subcommittee  or  committees  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  chairman  thereof  in  accordance  with  the  resolution 
of  April  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  by  virtue 
of  said  resolution,  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  arrest  and  removal  of 
the  Lower  Brule  Indians  from  their  homes  south  of  White  River  to 
their  new  reservation  near  Little  Bend,  and  pending  snch  investigation 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  (Jommissioner  of  Indian  Aifairs 
are  hereby  directed  not  to  remove  any  of  the  Lower  Brule  Indians  from 
their  homes  south  of  White  River  to  their  new  reservation,  and  to  allow 
those  already  removed  to  return  south  of  White  River  if  they  desire  to 
do  so. 


53d  OoNOftESS, )  SBKATE.  c  Mis.  Doc.  227, 

M  Session.      ]  \         Part  2. 


Df  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UISITED  STATES. 


July  IS,  1894.— Ordei«d  to  be  printed. 

July  18;  1894. — Considered,  amended,  and  referred  to  Committee  to  Andit  aid 

Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate. 

July  27, 1894.— Reported  by  Mr.  CAMDSif  without  amendment. 


Mr.  Pettigbew  presented  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Besolvedj  That  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  mstracted,  either 
by  fall  committee  or  such  subcommittee  or  committees  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  chairman  thereof,  with  the  full  power  of  such  com- 
mittee to  continue  during  the  recess  of  Congress  the  investigations 
authorized  by  the  resolutions  of  May  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety,  and  February  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninetj- 
one,  with  the  authority  and  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  provided 
in  said  resolutions,  and  in  the  pursuance  of  such  investigations  to  visit 
the  several  Indian  reservations,  Indian  schools  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  Government,  and  the  five  nations  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, or  any  reservation  where,  in  the  opinion  of  said  committee,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  extend  their  investigations. 

Second.  That  said  committee  or  subcommittee  shall  have  power  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  examine  witr 
nesses  under  oath  touching  the  matters  which  they  are  hereby  empow- 
ered to  investigate,  and  may  hold  their  sessions  during  tlie  recess  of 
the  Senate  at  such  place  or  places  as  they  may  determine;  and  the 
necessary  and  proper  expense  incurred  in  the  execution  of  this  order 
shaU  be  paid  out  of  the  contmgent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee. 


63d  Oonobess,  )  SEKATE.  ( Mis.  DoC. 

JM  Session.      ]  (   Ko.  228. 


nr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


July  U,  1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  submitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION 

Aa  an  amendment  to  the  resolation  offered  by  Mr.  PBTnoREWi  viz:  Strike  ont  all 

after  ** Resolved"  and  insert: 

That  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  instructed,  either  by  ftdl 
committee  or  such  subcommittee  or  committees  as  may  be  appointed  by 
the  chairman  thereof,  with  the  full  power  of  Huch  committee  to  continue 
duiing  the  recess  of  Congress  the  investigations  authorized  by  the 
resolutions  of  May  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  and  Feb- 
ruary twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  with  the 
authority  and  in  the  m<anner  and  to  the  extent  provided  in  said  resolu- 
tions, and  in  the  pursuance  of  such  iDvestigations,  to  visit  the  several 
Indian  reservations,  Indian  schools  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  Government,  and  the  five  nations  in  the  Indian  Territory,  or  any 
reservation  where,  in  the  opinion  of  said  committee,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  extend  their  investigations. 

Second.  That  said  committee  or  subcommittee  shall  have  power  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  examine  wit- 
nesses under  oath  touching  the  matters  which  they  are  hereby 
empowered  to  investigate,  and  may  hold  their  sessions  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  at  such  place  or  places  as  they  may  determine ; 
and  the  necessary  and  proper  expense  incurred  in  the  execution  of  this 
order  shaJl  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee. 


63D  OONOEBSS,  >  SBKATE.  C  Mis.  Doc. 

adSesrian.     ]  I   ^o.m 


HSr  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XINITED  STATES 


July  17, 1894.  ^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judioiary  «nd  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  OBOBaB  snbmitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Besolvedy  That  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary  be  instaneted  to 
inquire: 

First.  Whether  that  provision  of  the  naturalization  laws  requiring 
that  an  applicant  for  naturalization  should  be  ^'  a  man  of  good  mond 
character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same,^ 
is  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  same;  and  whether,  after  naturahxa- 
tion  has  been  granted,  the  same  may  be  recalled  if  it  shall  torn  oat 
that  said  naturalized  person  has  so  acted  as  to  show  that  he  is  not  a 
man  of  good  moral  character,  or  that  he  is  not  attached  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  is  not  well  disposed 
to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same. 

Second.  That  if  it  shall  be  ascertained  that  no  such  recall  of  the 
grant  of  naturalization  can  be  made,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  first  reso- 
lution, then  they  shall  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  amending  the 
law  as  to  provide  for  such  recall  as  to  persons  hereafter  naturalized. 

Third.  What  new  provisions,  if  any,  are  necessary  to  secure  a  com- 
pliance with  the  law  in  relation  to  proof  of  good  character  and  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  appli- 
cants for  naturalization. 

Fourth.  Whether  it  is  expedient  to  require  by  law  that  ability  to  road 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  necessary  qualificatioa 
for  naturalization  hereafter. 

Fifth.  Whether  it  is  expedient  to  require  notice  to  be  given  of  every 
application  for  naturalization  to  the  end  that  an  officer  representing 
the  United  States  may  appear  and  make  due  contest  of  the  right  of 
any  applicant  to  be  naturalized. 

Reaolvedj  That  said  committee,  after  making  said  inquiry,  shall  report 
by  biU  if  they  deem  any  amendment  to  the  naturalization  laws  to  bt 
expedient. 

O 
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2d  Session.      ]  \   No.  230. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


July  17, 1894.— Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  with  amendment  to 

U.  K.  5575,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  WHixi:  presented  the  following: 

LIOHT  AND  FOO  SIGNAL   FOR  NEW  YORK  SLOUOH,  ENTRANCE 

TO  SAN  JOAQUIN  RIVER,  CALIFORNIA. 

Annual  report  of  Light-House  Board  for  1889  recommends  estab* 
lishment  thereof. 

Annual  report  same  board  for  1890  also  recommends  its  establish- 
ment 

The  report  of  same  board  for  1891,  at  page  158  thereof,  has  this  to 
say: 

New  York  Slough,  entrance  to  San  Joaquin  River,  California.  The  following  recom' 
me»daiion  made  in  tne  board's  last  two  animal  reports  (1889  and  1890;  is  renewed: 

''This  slough  consists  of  a  short  deep  passage  firom  Suisun  Bay,  entrance  to  the 
San  Joaquin  River,  and  necessarily  has  to  be  used  by  all  steamers,  sailing  vessels, 
barges,  etc.,  engaged  in  tJie  great  river  traffic.  The  steamers  of  the  California  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  with  three  other  prominent  lines,  besides  other  steamers  and 
Bailing  craft,  all  use  the  slough  passage.  As  there  are  no  lights,  there  are  unavoidable 
accideute  at  night,  and  there  have  been  frequent  accidents  in  fog.  The  board  has  placed 
post  lights  in  the  slough  as  a  temporary  expedient,  but  these  have  proved  inefficient.  It  is 
thereiore  recommended  that  the  proper  steps  be  taken  for  placing  a  light  and  a  fog 
signal  here,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  $10,000." 

The  annual  report  of  this  board  for  1892  renews  this  recommendation 
made  in  report  of  1891. 


[Extracts  from  annaal  reports  Light-Hoase  Board.  1803,  p.  165.] 
NEW  YORK  SLOUGH,  ENTRANCE  TO   SAN  JOAQUIN  RIVER,   CALIFORNIA* 

The  establishment  of  a  light  and  fog  signal  here,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $10,000, 
was  authorized  by  the  act  approved  February  15,  1893,  but  no  appropriation 
therefor  has  yet  been  made. 

The  Board  recofnmends  that  the  amount  named  be  appropriated. 

[Extraot  Book  of  Estimates,  ia94-'95.] 
NEW  TORE  SLOUOH  LIGHT  AND  FOG  SIGNAL  STATION,  CALIFORNIA 

Establishing  a  light  and  fog  signal  station  at  New  York  Slough,  entrance  to  the 
San  Joaquin  River  from  Suisun  Bay.  (Authorized  February  15, 1893.  See  vol.  27, 
U.  S.  Stat.,  p.  455,  sec.  1.) 

This  slough  constitutes  a  short  and  deep  passage  from  Suisun  Bay  into  the  Sau 
Joaquin  River,  and  is  used  by  the  stean^rs,  sailing  craft,  barges,  etc.,  engaged  in  the 
great  river  traffic  of  California,  Accidents  have  been  frequent  and  unavoidable  at  night 
and  in  fog.  The  Board  has  placed  port  lights  here  as  a  temporary  expedient,  but  they 
are  inauffioienU 
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July  13, 1894.^Bir.  Brioe,  from  the  Committee  on  Pacific  Railroads,  reported  the 
following  resolatioQ,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control 
the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate. 

July  19^  1894.— Reported  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nevada,  without  amendment  and  oidnsd 

to  be  printed. 


RESOLUTION: 


Resolved,  That  the  Gommittee  on  Pacific  Railroads  be,  and  they  ar« 
hereby,  aathorized  and  directed,  during  any  recess  of  Congress  preced- 
ing the  regular  meeting  thereof  in  December  next,  to  make  a  personal 
examination  of  the  roads  and  other  properties  of  the  bond- aided  Pacific 
railway  companies  and  their  branches,  and  the  country  through  which 
they  pass  or  which  is  immediately  contributory  to  their  income,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  their  present  status  and  their  ability  to  pay  their 
indebtedness  to  the  United  States,  and  how  that  indebtedness  can  be 
adjusted  and  paid.  In  pursuing  their  investigation  said  committee 
are  hereby  further  authorized^  by  subcommittee  or  otherwiscL  to  sit 
during  the  recess  or  sessions  of  the  Senate,  at  such  times  and  places  as 
they  may  deem  advisable;  and  they  shall  have  power  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers,  to  administer  the  necessary  oaths,  and  to  employ  a 
stenographer  and  such  clerical  and  expert  assistance  as  they  may  deem 
necessary.  Said  committee  shall  have  authority  to  cause  its  proceed- 
ings and  testimony  taken  to  be  printed  from  time  to  time  as  they  may 
see  fit;  and  such  expense  as  may  result  from  said  investigation  shaU 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  upon  vqucbers  to  be 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee  and  by  the  Committee  to 
Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate.  Any  sab- 
committee  appointed  by  the  committee  shall  have  all  the  XK>wer8  of  the 
full  committee. 
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m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 


July  19, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Hill  submitted  the  following 

B8TZMATE  OF  THE  PROBA.BLE    OR   POSSIBLE   REVENUE  UNDER 
THE    PROPOSED    INCOME    TAX,    B7    ITVORTHINGTON    C.    FORD 
CHIEF  OF  THE    BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS,  TREASURY  DEPART- 
MENT. 


Tbeasxtby  Department, 
Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  April  5, 1894. 

Sir:  You  ask  me  for  au  estimate  of  the  probable  revenue  under  the 
income  tax,  as  provided  for  in  the  Senate  measure.  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  clianging  the  question,  so  as  to  mnke  it  cover  ratlier  the  pos- 
sible revenue  than  the  probable  revenue.  My  investigations  lead  me  to 
conclude  that  tlie  "  possible'^  revenue  under  tJiat  in(*x)me  tax  would  range 
from  $12,000,000  at  the  lowest  point  to  $39,000,000  at  the  highest.  I 
also  conclude  that  in  the  first  year  of  its  operation  the  lowest  rather  - 
than  the  highest  possibility  will  be  attained.  In  other  words,  I  should 
fix  the  revenue  for  the  first  full  year  somewheie  below  $15,000,000. 

An  estimate  of  this  nature  is  worthless  unless  supported  by  some 
evidence.    I  would,  therefore,  ask  your  attention  to  the  results  of  expe 
rience  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  states,  upon  which  I  base  my 
conclusions. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposed  law  have  been  framed  upon  the  inter- 
nal levenue  act  of  1867,  with  two  important  exceptions.  The  limit  of 
exemption  from  taxation  is  raised  from  incomes  of  $1,000  to  incomes  of 
$4,000 ;  and  the  rate  of  tax  is  reduced  from  5  per  cent  to  2  per  cent.  The 
great  mass  of  any  people  receive  comparatively  small  incomes,  and  the 
number  of  those  enjoying  large  incomes  grows  rapidly  less  with  every 
increase  in  the  limit  of  income  in  any  grade  or  classification.  Expe- 
rience has  proved  tliat  there  is  no  correlation  between  the  number  of 
taxpayers  in  any  class  or  limit  of  income  and  the  number  of  taxpayers 
in  any  other  class.  Baising  the  limit  of  exemption  from  $500  to  $1,000 
will  not  strike  off  a  certain  number  of  payers;  nor  is  it  possible  to  pre- 
dict what  proportion  of  payers  will  be  affected  by  raising  the  limit  of 
exemption  to  $2,000  or  to  $4,000.  This  was  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  under  the  income-tax  law  of  1865.  Incomes  under  $600 
were  exempted  from  taxation.  The  whole  number  of  persons  assessed 
on  the  annual  list  in  1866  was  460,170. 

In  1867,  after  the  limit  of  exemption  had  been  t^eA.  \i^  %V{^RF^^\^^ 
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number  of  persons  assessed  was  returned  at  240,134;  the  amount  of 
revenue  collected  was  $57,040,640.  In  18G8,  when  the  law  of  1867  had 
become  fully  operative,  the  number  of  persons  assessed  was  returned 
at  254,617,  and  tbe  revenue  was  $32,027,610.  As  compared  with  the 
returns  of  1866  the  returns  of  1868  showed  a  decrease  of  44.6  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  persons  assessed  and  47  per  cent  in  the  reveuue.  The 
number  of  persons  assessed  in  1868  (254,617)  was  thus  distributed: 


Tax  $20 

T)ixfrom$20to$50... 
Tax  from  $50  to  f  100.. 
Tax  from  $100  to  $200. 
Tax  over  $200 

Total 


103,558 

55,049 

88,957 

51.188 

7,9(i5 


25i,617 


Ineome. 


$1,000  to  $l,4tD 

1.4U0  1O    2,0ui) 

2,000  to    IKO 

3,000  to    5. 0(4 

Over   5.(M 


Thus  in  1868  less  than  50,000  persons  would  be  assessed  on  an  incon  e 
in  excess  of  $i,C00. 

Another  calculation,  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  United  States, 
will  tend  to  show  the  limited  range  of  an  income  tax  on  incomes  above 
$4,000  a  year.  In  1870  the  limit  of  exemption  was  raised  to  $2,000. 
The  number  of  persons  assessed  for  income  fell  in  1871  to  74,775  and 
in  1872  to  72,949.  Doubling  the  limit  of  exemption  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  payers  by  more  than  two- thirds.  If  in  1872  the  limit  of  exemp- 
tion had  been  raised  to  $4,000,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  the  number 
of  payers  might  again  have  been  reduced  by  two-thirds  (probably  a 
too  moderate  estimate  of  the  result  of  such  a  change);  in  other  woids, 
barely  24,000  persons  would  have  been  assessed  for  an  income  duty. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1870  was  38,558,371,  and  about 
twenty  four  thousandths  of  1  per  cent  paid  taxes  on  incomes  of  $4,000 
and  over.  In  1870  the  product  of  the  income  tax  was  $27,11^)046. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  that  year  wiu 
$14,178,{)86,732.  The  product  of  the  income  tax  represented,  there- 
fore, nineteen-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty. If  we  suppose  that  rate  of  tax  and  limit  of  exemption  ($1,000)  to 
remain  unchanged,  on  the  valuation  of  1880  there  would  be  collected 
$45,851,712.  But  the  experience  just  described  would  show  that  only 
one-fifth  of  the  taxpayers  would  pay  on  incomes  under  a  $4,000  exemp- 
tion, giving  about  $10,000,000  on  a  liberal  estimate. 

EXPESIENGE  OF  FOBEIGN  00U19TBIBS. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  wide  meshes  provided  by  an  exemption 
of  $4,000, 1  may  cite  the  present  situation  of  the  income  tax  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

As  regards  the  returns  of  the  income  tax  in  the  United  Kingdom 
the  latest  official  and  detailed  intbrmation  I  have  is  the  return  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 1891.  This,  in  itself,  is  very  suggestiTe 
when  compared  with  the  similar  return  of  1890,  because  it  shows  in 
what  lines  the  gross  assessments  have  varied.  In  order  that  the  figoree 
quoted  may  be  better  understood,  I  give  an  outline  of  the  schedoieaof 
charge  under  the  ^^  property  and  income  tax." 
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Schedule  A  toaches  income  from  landed  property,  inclnding  houses^ 
and  the  rent  or  annual  valae  is  the  measure  of  charge.  I 

Schedule  B  touches  the  profits  derived  from  the  use  of  land  by  the 
agriculturist — the  farmer  where  the  land  is  let^  the  occupier,  where 
the  land  is  in  hand.  The  rent  or  annual  value  forms  the  basis  of 
assessment  under  this  schedule,  but  the  me^ure  Qf.chvargeis.only  one^ 
half  that  rent  or  annual  value  in  England^and  one-tlard  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Further,  the  assessmehtiis  based,  upon.  !a. preliminary 
estimate  of  profits,  and  may  he  alteredby  the  commissioners  according 
to  the  actual  results.  

Schedule  G  touches  income  fi'om  any  public  securities — ^Imperial,  cok 
onial,  or  foreign. 

I  take  Schedule  E  next  in  order.  This  touches  persons  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  state,  or  in  other  public  employments  of  profit,  that  is; 
in  public  corporations  or  companies. 

Schedule  D  touches  incomes  from  professions,  trades,  and  other  occu- 
pations inlife,  and  any  income  not  included  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
tax.  It  is  subdivided  into  six  parts,  technically  termed  ''cases," as 
follows : 

Case  J. — ^To  profits  from  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 

Case  IL — To  professional  incomes  and  occupations,  not  within  any 
other  schedule  in  the  act.  In  Gases  I  and  II  the  average  profits  of  the 
last  tluree  years  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  assessment. 

Case  III, — To  profits  of  an  uncertain  annual  value. 

Cases  IV  and  V, — ^Tp.  income  from  abroad. 

Case  VL — To  any  profits  and  gains  not  within  any  other  charge  in 
the  act.  Assessments  tinder  Cases  III, .IV,  V,  and  VI  are  based  upon 
the  profits  of  the  year.  Incomes  of  less  than  £150  ($760)  are  exempt 
from  all  taxation. 

Assessments  and  collections  under  Schedules  A  and  B  are  in  the 
regulations  of  general  commissioners,  chosen  from  the  land  tax  com* 
missioners.  Schedule  G  Is  in  chjarge  of  special  commissioners  and 
Schedule  D  under  additional  commissioners  chosen  for  the  purpose  by 
the  general  commissioners,  partly  from  their  own  body  and  partly  from 
without,  as  supplementary  to  their  own  body.       ;^; 

Schedule  D  represents  the  elastic  element  in  this  tax. 

The  gross  assessments  nnder  each  schedule  in  the  two*  years  1890 
and  1891  were  as  follows  (in  pounds  sterling) : 


Sehedule  A 

B 

1  (net) 


JTet  inoreMe. 


1890-'91. 


100.299,608 
58, 120. 843 
41, 680, 246 

351, 500, 601 
47,707,161 


1880-'00. 


197,662,410 
58,888,746 
48,002,070 

325,816,366 
44,999,021 


008,407,549  >    669,358,618 


lacreMe. 


1,647,196 


26, 274, 325 
2,708,140 


DeoreMe. 


267,008 
1,312,824 


30,629,663  I         1,580,727 
29,048,986 


The  tax  is  not,  however,  assessed  upon  the  gross  amount,  and  the 
exemptions  allowed  form  quite  a  considerable  sum.  Thus,  the  gross 
assessments  for  1891  aggregated  698,407,549  pounds  sterling.  The  net 
amount  of  property  and  profits  charged  to  the  duty  of  iincome  tax  in 
the  year  1891  was  587,251,084  pounds  sterling.    In  order  to  show  on 
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what  aeheduleft  the  largest  diflference  between  gross  and  net  oeean. 
print  the  respectire  returns  for  1891  (in  pounds  sterling) : 


Sohfldnle  A 

B 

C  (net) 

D 

S 


Totia 


Orm». 


190,280,608 
88,120,848 
41,  G8U,  246 

881,590V  691 
47,707,161 


Ket. 


696,407,540 


177. 785, 060 
94,831,874 
41, 689, 246 

906,538.108 
86,465,805 


rtr« 


21. 973.  Ml 


587,851,084 


45,4ailH 

11,241,  S4 

111,198,10 


.  The  de(»rease  under  Schedole  H  represents  the  agricnltorsl  k^\ 
sion.  Indeed,  under  Schedule  A,  whatever  inerease  the  gross  tmA 
inent  has  shown  has  been  entirely  in  hoosea,  as  the  value  of  h^\ 
returned  show  a  decrease. 

While  the  English  returns  of  the  income  and  property  tax  offer  wsA 
points  of  interest,  it  is  Schedule  D  that  is  of  special  value  in  study 
the  possible  effect  of  the  Senate  measure. 

The  gross  assessment  under  Schedule  D  in  two  years,  1887  and  lilrl 
were  (in  pounds  sterling) : 


Trades  and  professions. 


Qnaniei 

Xines.. 


180a-*81 


eto. 


Iron  works. 
Gas  works. 
Waterworks, 

Canals,  eto 

Fishings  and  shootings 

Market  tolls,  eto 

Other  pabUo  oompaniea  and  oonoerns. 

Foreign  and  oolonisl  secnritic* 

Bail  ways  tn  the  tTnited  Klngilom 

Bailways  out  of  United  Kingdom 

Interest  paid  ont  of  rates 

Other  proflte 

Coupons 
Lan 


r 


Total 


1». 

8. 

8, 


00. 
15. 
86, 

7. 
5. 

1, 

8. 


576,000 
933.000 
808,000 
105,080 
180,000 
061.000 
480.008 
600,000 
637.000 
438,000 
313,000 
445,000 
368,000 
605,000 
825.000 
170.000 
7.000 


I»T 


i« 
l» 

Hat' 
lit:! 

lAl 


351,581.000 


80.188 


Unfortunately  the  English  returns  do  not  give  regularly  the  niiBibf 
of  taxpayers  under  each  class.  In  a  parliamentary  paper,  piinted  is 
1877, 1  And  the  foUowing  for  Schedules  D  and  B  : 

SCHSDULS  D.— IKCOMR  TaX. 

Commercial  and  prof 089ioHaliHcomeB. 


Classes  of  income. 

Number  of 
payers, 

BoTenne  Crom 
each  class. 

Classes  of  income. 

Komber  of !  SereDse  fi« 
payers,    i     eaDkcha> 

1750 

750  to   1,000 

l,000to   1,500 

l,500to   2.000 

a.000to   2,500 

S.500to   8.000 

S.OOOto   5.000 

66.671 
126,682 
80,030 
39,908 
17, 179 
12,818 
17, 738 
12,274 

$9,824,266 
81, 131, 501 
60,480,166 
52,781,688 
33, 012.  605 
81,448.818 
61,079.358  ; 
75, 259, 536 

$10,000  to  $15, 000 

15. 000  to   20,000 

20,000to   25,000 

25,000to   bO,000 

60, 000  to  250, 000 

Above  r'i50,00u 

Ttotal 

8,861 
1.774 
1,008 
1,806 
1,036 
86 

$11  sa* 
38.m« 

S,  000  to  10, 000 

381,072 

41«»fa3 

This  shows  B9.6  per  ccut  ol  \\i^  \ax^«^^T^VoL  ^Soas^/^RStv^g^j^j^^.^  « 
34.4  per  cent  of  ttie  toU\  \».^a\A<6  mwm^ 
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Schedule  E.— Income  Tax. 


All  public  offices  and'  pepsions,  paid  Q\it  of  the  publio  revenue  and 
salaries^  etc.V  of  employes  of  corporate  bodies,  etc.  i 


ClaMM  of  inoome. 

Namber  of 
persons. 

XaKftble    1 
Inoomet. 

-    OlaBBOv  of  ineoma. 

Number  of 
persons. 

Taxable 
incomes. 

Below  9750 

66,889 

24.762 

22,811 

10,506 

6.641 

4,063 

4,317 

£2, 876. 348 
1.991,986 
8.561.203 
2, 022, 631 
2, 305, 251 
1,666.176 
8,070,666 

$5,000  to  $10,  COO 

2,284 

866 

120 

39 

84 

£2, 815, 412 

$750  to  $1,000 

10. 000  to    15,000 

776,024 

l.OOuto    1,600 

16,000 to   20,000 

385,623 

l,SOUto   2,000 

20,000  to   25.000 

179. 603 

2.000  to   2,500 

Above  $26. 000 

649. 237 

2.500  to    3  000 --- 

Tot^l 

8.000  to   6,000 

141,852 

22. 067. 949 

I  regard  the  English  experience  as  particularly  pertinent,  as  the 
conditions  of  commerce  and  industry  approach  Dearer  to  those  that 
prevail  in  this  country.  UiK>n  the  whole  the  conditions  in  that  country 
are  much  more  favorable  to  the  collection  of  such  a  tax.  Kot  only 
have  the  people  become  accustomed  to  thei  assessment  and  collection 
of  an  income  tax,  but  commercial,  financial^,  and  industrial  under- 
takings are  conducted  upon  a  great  scale;  operations  are  centralized, 
and  land  as  well  as  capital  is  exploited  by  large  holdings.  These  con- 
ditions made  the  assessment  of  the  tax  a  comparatively  simple  matter, 
and  at  the  same  time  insures  a  larger  proportionate  revenue  from  an 
income  tax  than  could  be  collected  on  profits  whei*e  operations  are  con- 
ducted upon  a  smaller  scale,  in  a  large  expanse  of  territory,  much  of 
which  is  sparsely  settled,  and  among  a  people  unaccustomed  to  a  tax 
upon  incomes. 

OERMAKT. 

The  incidence  of  the  tax  upon  incomes  in  Germany  is  also  not  with- 
out interest  in  this  connection.  I  shall  merely  quote  the  figures,  with- 
out comment. 


Class  of  incomes. 

Knmber 

of 
payers. 

Amount 

of 
revenue. 

Class  of  incomes. 

Number 

of 
payers. 

Amount 

of 
revenue. 

900  to  8. 000  marks 

3. 118. 969 

Markt, 
as.  asa.  ooa 

72.000  to  84, 000  marks 

84, 000  to  96, 000  marks 

96, 000  to  120, 000  marks 

120, 000  to  205. 000  marks 

206, 000  to  300. 000  marks 

800. 000  to  600, 000  marks 

600. 000  to  900, 000  marks 

900, 000  to  1. 500, 000  marks  ... 
1, 500, 000  to  8, 000, 000  marks  . 
3, 000. 000  to  4, 020, 000  marks  . 
4, 020, 000  to  4. 980, 000  marks  . 
4,980,000  to  7,000, 000  marks  . 

646 
466 

662 

715 

266 

164 

38 

23 

8 

1 

1 

2 

Jfarte. 
1. 831. 220 

8, 000  to  4, 200  marks 

126,798  9,120,124 
77,916   9.624,826 
46,140  8,606,908 
17,972   fi.  012. 628 

1.602,300 
2, 318. 000 

4,200  to  6,000  marks 

6. 000  to  8, 500  marks 

4,301,000 

2,579,800 

2, 688, 200 

1,060,200 

1,047,200 

568,600 

133.400 

172,400 

604,400 

8. 500  to  10, 500  marks 

10, 500  to  14,500  marks 

14, 500  to  21, 500  marks 

21, 500  to  28, 600  marks 

28, 500  to  36, 000  marks 

36, 000  to  48. 000  marks 

48, 000  to  60, 000  marks 

60, 000  to  72, 000  marks 

17,685 
18,394 
6,066 
8,673 
2,934 
1,647 
973 

6,618,340 
7,019,040 
4,414.410 
3, 512, 030 
4.030.720 
3, 071. 360 
2,278,000 

Ifumerical  prapariion  repre§enied  hjf  each  group. 

Per  cent. 

900  to  3, 000  marks 86.99 

3, 000  to  6, 000  marks 8.40 

6, 000  to  9, 500  marks 2.28 

9, 500  to  30, 500  marks 1.89 

30, 500  to  100, 000  marks 57 

Above  100,000 07 

Total 100.00 
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Share  of  revenue  contrihvied  by  each  group, 

900  to  3, 000  marks 28.60 

3,000  to  6, 000  marks 16.32 

6, 000  to  9, 000  marks 9.78 

9, 500  to  30, 500  marks 18.68 

30, 500  to  100, 000  marks 13.62 

Above  100, 000 13,00 

Total 100.00 

In  further  evidence  that  the  great  balk  of  private  incomes  wonld  be 
exempted  under  the  high  limit  fixed  by  the  Senate  measure,  that  is, 
incomes  under  $4,000  a  year,  I  may  cite  the  figures  of  the  net  capital 
value  of  estates  assessed  to  probate  duty  in  the  United  Eangdom: 


Not  exceeding  1,000  ponnds  sterling . 

Of  1,000  and  under  4,000 , 

Of  4,000  and  under  10,000 

Of  10,000  and  under  50.000 

Of  50,000  and  under  100.000 

Of  100,000  and  under  500,000 

Of  500,000  and  under  1,000,000 

Of  1,000,000  and  upwards 


Iffiunber. 

Pererat 

30,979 

«iO 

10,880 

U.S 

3,846 

6.7 

2,657 

4.6 

347 

•  V 

193 

•  # 

17 

•  V 

3 

•  V 

57,928 

1 

100.1 

To  produce  an  income  of  $4,000  a  year  requires  a  capital  of  $80,000 
returning  5  per  cent.  Ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  represent  $aO,000 
only,  so  that  under  the  Senate  bill  94.5  per  cent  of  these  English  estates 
would  be  exempted,  and  a  certain  number  of  estates  in  the  class  of  from 
£10,000  to  £50,000.  At  least  95  per  cent  of  estates  passing  through  the 
probate  office  would  escape  any  payment  under  an  income  tax  such  aa 
is  proposed  by  the  Senate  measure. 

I  could  cite  similar  returns  from  Saxony,  from  Switzerland^  from 
Italy,  and  from  France,  but  the  evidence  would  be  merely  camulative 
on  the  point  I  make,  that  with  an  exemption  of  incomes  under  $4,000  a 
year,  and  with  the  other  liberal  exemptions  granted  under  the  Senate 
bill,  the  number  of  payers  would  be  very  small  and  the  revenue  out  of 
all  proi)ortion  to  the  cost  and  difficulties  of  collection.  Wherever  an 
income  tax  has  been  in  practice  for  any  time  the  small  incomes  as  well 
as  the  large  are  taxed;  and  it  is  the  small  incomes  which  yield  the 
largest  revenue  to  the  state. 

The  experiences  of  the  war  income  tax  were  in  one  sense  favorable. 
All  incomes  larger  than  $500  a  year  were  taxed  until  1865,  when  the 
limit  was  raised  to  $1,000.  The  maximum  amount  collected  in  any  one 
year  was  $72,982,159,  in  1866.  It  thus  required  four  years  to  get  the 
system  into  operation.  After  the  exemption  of  incomes  below  $1,000 
the  receipts  rapidly  fell  off  until  the  tax  expired  by  limitation,  in 
1872.  With  the  limit  of  $1,000  it  is  safe  to  say  that  $50,000,000 
were  never  collected  in  any  one  year,  as  the  returns  for  1867  must  have 
been  affected  by  suspended  payments  on  previous  years.  Yet,  at  the 
time  of  this  war  tax  the  Government  was  aided  by,  p^triotiBm  awak- 
ened by  that  event  and  by  a  revival  of  business.  It  was  fieivored  by  a 
system  of  taxation  as  searching  and  as  universal  as  could  be  devised 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  legislator,  which  was  administered  by  a  body 
of  officers  gradually  trained  to  a  performance  of  their  duties,  veiy 
much  larger  than  could  be  put  into  the  field  at  the  present  time.  Fur- 
ther, they  had  a  knowledge,  more  or  less  intimate,  of  the  conditions  of 
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their  respective  districts  aud  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  possible 
large  taxpayers.  This  training  is  now  absent.  There  is  no  way  of 
building  up  the  information  save  after  years  of  experience,  l^o  State, 
no  locality,  assesses  and  collects  any  tax  approaching  ia  nature  to  an 
income  tax.  In  a  few  States  a  tax  upon  corporations  is  in  being,  aud 
where  such  taxes  are  paid  and  returns  made  to  the  State  comptroller 
a  basis  is  afforded  for  a  rough  ebtimate  of  what  is  the  taxing  field  in 
that  particular  line  of  property.  I  will  make  an  attempt  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Assuming  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  providing  for  a  tax  upon 
dividends  declared  by  different  classes  of  corporations  wiU  be  the 
most  profitable  source  of  income  to  the  Government,  I  examined  the 
returns  made  in  the  State  of  Kew  York  under  the  corporation  tax  law, 
a  law  which  has  now  had  an  experience  of  fourteen  years.  We  may 
suppose  that  the  conditions  in  that  State  are  exceptionally  favorable  to 
a  law  of  this  description.  Its  great  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
interests,  and  its  libei-al  law  providing  for  forming  corporations  and 
corporate  bodies,  hold  out  a  promise  for  as  large  a  revenue  from  taxes 
on  corporations  as  could  be  expected  in  any  State  of  the  Union  from  a 
similar  law. 

In  the  year  1893  the  income  derived  from  this  tax  on  corporations 
was  $1,967,153.  This  aggregate  was  obtained  by  a  tax  upon  capitsd, 
determined  by  the  rate  of  dividend.  Where  the  dividend  amounts  to 
6  or  more  than  6  per  cent  upon  the  par  value  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  corporation  the  tax  is  one-quarter  mill  upon  the  capital  stock  for 
each  1  per  cent  of  dividend  so  made.  Where  there  is  no  dividend 
declared,  or  where  the  dividend  falls  below  6  per  cent,  the  tax  is  at 
the  rate  of  1^  mills  upon  each  dollar  of  the  valuation  of  the  capital 
stock.  Insurance  companies  pay  eight-tenths  of  1  per  cent  upon  the 
gross  amount  of  premiums  received.  Bailroads,  steamboat,  express, 
and  other  transportation  companies,  and  tele^aph  and  telephone 
companies,  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  five- tenths  of  1  per  cent  upon  the 
gross  earnings  in  the  State.  It  is  difiicult  to  bring  these  rates  into 
comparison  with  the  2  per  cent  on  dividends  and  profits  provided  for 
in  the  Senate  measure.  The  relation  of  net  earnings  to  gross  earnings 
varies  so  widely  in  different  occupations  as  to  make  any  general  ride 
inapplicable.  I  think,  however,  it  will  be  safe  to  assert  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  be  able  to  collect  any  larger  tax  on  cor- 
porations in  New  York  than  is  now  obtained  under  the  State  law. 

The  rate  of  2  per  cent  on  dividends  may  average  higher  than  the 
State  tax  would  if  applied  to  net  earnings.  But  whatever  excess  of 
revenue  such  increased  rate  of  tax  might  bring  in  would,  I  think,  be 
more  than  compensated  by  the  difference  in  levying  a  tax  upon  gross 
and  a  tax  upon  net  premiums,  dividends,  or  profits.  I  am  led  to  this 
belief  by  an  additional  consideration — ^the  detailed  sources  from  which 
New  York  State  obtained  this  revenue  from  corporations  in  1893. 
More  than  40  per  cent  (44.1  per  cent)  of  the  revenue  was  derived  from 
sources  which,  to  my  belief,  would  not  fall  ui^der  the  cognizance  of  the 
Federal  tax  law.  As  I  understand  it,  the  intention  of  the  Senate 
measure  is  to  reach  only  profits,  leaving  untouched  capital  and  such 
duties  as  might  be  described  as  license  duties,  taxes  imposed  for  the 
privilege  of  obtaining  incorporation,  or  for  doing  business  in  the  State. 
I  separate  the  New  York  tax  receipts  into  the  two  classes,  the  one 
annual  and  applying  to  the  same  objects  as  the  proposed  Federal  tax 
measure;  the  other,  occasional,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  license 
or  duties  on  capitaL 
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Insurance  eompanies,  on  premiums •••  $119,851.07 

Transportation  companies,  on  earnings 420,403.54 

Telephone  and  tele^aph  companies,  on  earnings 28, 054. 76 

Oas,  electric,  and  miscellaneous  corporations 468,430.92 

Foreign  banks 62,864.17 

Total 1,099,6M.48 

Insurance  companies,  on  capital 11,686.63 

Transportation  companies,  on  capital 524,667.75 

Telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  on  capital 32. 943. 77 

Organization  of  corporations 298,241.37 

Total 867,548.51 

Taking  into  consideration  that  this  second  class  will  hardly  be  touched 
by  the  Federal-tax  law,  I  think  it  ample  margin  for  any  unexpected 
sources  of  income  touched  by  a  tax  upon  profits  and  dividends.  Jl 
these  promises  be  granted,  I  think  to  multiply  the  product  of  the  cor- 
poration tax  in  New  York  State  by  six  would  give  the  probable  income 
for  the  whole  country.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  6  States  in  the  Union 
which  will  return  as  much  as  New  York.  This  would  give  as  twelve 
millions  of  revenue,  and  in  this  manner  I  determined  the  lowest  pos- 
sibility. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  question  of  revenue  firom  any  par- 
ticular source,  as  well  as  the  presumption  that  the  revenue  from  any 
particular  source  will  be  small,  is  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  New 
X  ork  City  in  the  amounts  received  from  surface-car  companies,  gauged 
by  percentages  on  the  gross  receipts. 

The  returns  for  1892  ($152,846)  were  obtained  on  the  following  basis: 


Amonnte 
paid. 


$2,458 

7,«58 

7,284 

4,900 

52,044 

24,705 

81,164 

6,721 

6,034 

0,848 


152, 846 


Bate. 


6  per  cent  on  gross  receipts. 
3  per  cent  on  gross  receipts. 

5  per  cent  on  net  receipts . . . 
8  per  cent  on  gross  receipts. 

6  per  cent  on  gross  receipts. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

6  per  cent  on  gross  receipts. 


Estimated 

asseMcd 

vnlae. 


$49. 1« 
255.  lOQ 
144.680 
168,311 
104,088 
40&.SM 
623.280 
134,430 
130.680 
164,041 


2,254,981 


This  return  would  show  that  the  gross  receipts  of  the  leading  snrfoce 
roads  in  New  York,  in  1892,  were  $2,254,281,  a  result  that  is  absurd. 
From  the  State  report  on  street  railways  in  Massachusetts,  the  returns 
of  60  companies  in  1893  gave  gross  receipts  of  $10,894,704.  On  this 
amount  was  declared  a  cash  dividend  of  $1,716,637.  A  tax  of  2  per 
cent  on  the  dividends  would  give  the  Federal  Government  $34,332.74. 
There  is  only  one  city  in  the  Union  having  a  larger  mileage  of  street 
railways  than  Boston,  ^e  aggregate  of  56  principal  cities  reporting 
to  the  census  gave  a  mileage  in  1889  of  3,151  miles.  Of  tiiis  Boston 
represented  about  one-sixteenth.  If  we  assume,  and  this  assumption  is 
supported  by  the  report  of  the  State  board  of  railroad  commissioners, 
which  states  that  ^^five-eighths  of  all  the  passengers  on  the  street  rail- 
ways of  the  Stat;e  were  carried  by  the  West  End  Company,  and  con- 
siderably more  than  one-half  of  all  the  car  miles  and  round  trips  ran, 
were  run  on  its  lines  " — if  we  assume  that  five-eighths  of  the  $34,333, 
or  $21^458,  would  be  paid  by  the  Boston  companies,  and  that  this  leg- 
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resented  a  possible  one-sixteenth  of  tlie  total  revenae  under  tbe  Federal 
income  tax,  an  aggregate  of  9343,330  is  obtained.  Tbis  snm  would 
represent,  in  short,  the  income  to  be  derived  from  one  of  the  most 
profitable  and  extensive  Bonrces  of  revenue  that  could  be  found. 

If  to  tbis  sum  is  added  tbe  revenue  to  be  obtained  from  steam  rail- 
road companies,  a  very  interesting  estimate  is  reached.  In  1806 
the  amonnt  received  from  railroad  companies  through  the  6  per  cent 
dnties  on  dividends,  interest  ou  bonds,  and  adtlitions  to  surplus  levied 
ander  the  national  income-tax  law  was  $i!,20i),804.  Such  a  return 
would  represent  dividends  to  the  aggregate  of  $44,116,080.  In  1892 
the  dividends  paid  by  railroads  amounted  to  $81,536,811.  At  2  per 
cent  this  would  give  a  revenue  of  $1,630,736,  or  only  74  per  cent  of 
the  revenue  obtained  in  1866.  Adding  the  estimated  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  street  railroads  a  total  of  $1,974,066  is  given,  or  a  sum 
only  one-third  what  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  the  assessed  value  would 
return  on  the  assessed  value  of  railroads  iu  the  United  Kingdom 
under  the  English  income  tax  ($5,882,527).  Yet  the  net  receipts  from 
the  railTxiads  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  in  1892  wei«  £36,374,075 
(9177,014,435),  as  compared  with  net  earnings  on  the  American  rail- 
roads of  $352,817,405. 

In  1892  the  gross  amount  assessed  to  the  income  tax  on  account  of  rail- 
ways in  the  United  Kingdom  was  44,190,656  ponnds  sterUng.  From  tbis 
Bum  should  be  deducted  8,013,838  pounds  sterling,  which  represented 
assessmeats  on  profits  from  railways  out  of  tbe  United  Kingdom. 
This  leaves  a  b^ance  of  36,176,818  ponnds  sterling,  which  may  be 
tfUcen  to  represeut  what  part  of  the  property  and  profits  apply  to  the 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  tot^  value  of  property  and 
profits  assessed  for  the  income  and  property  tax  in  1892  was  710,752,684 
pounds  sterling.  Railroads  thus  represented  exactly  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  assessed  for  the  income  tax. 

If  we  assume,  and  here  again  the  assumption  is  fairly  justiflecL  that 
the  relative  proportion  of  railway  property  and  profits  in  the  United 
States  to  the  total  property  and  profits  fVoni  all  sources  is  the  same  as 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  may  multiply  tbe  estimated  returns  uuder 
tbe  income  tax  from  railroads  in  the  United  States  (as  determined 
above)  by  20,  and  this  will  give  about  $39,000,000.  This  I  take  te  be 
the  highest  possible  return  &om  the  income  tax  of  the  Senate  bill  when 
assessed  and  collected  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  That  it 
would  reach  this  point  in  the  first  years  of  its  activity  I  do  not  con- 
ceive possible. 

I  am  thus  brought  to  the  point  from  which  I  started,  that  the  reve- 
nue from  private  incomes  will  be  small,  and  will  hardly  cover  tbe  cost 
of  collection;  and  that  tbe  revenue  from  corporations  may  reach  as 
high  as  $39,000,000,  bat  is  more  likely  to  be  nearer  $12,000,000. 
Bespectfully,  years, 

WOBTHiMQTOH  C.  Ford, 

Oh^f  of  Bureau. 

Hon.  David  B.  Hnx, 

U.  8.  Senate. 
8.  Mis.  232 a 


53d  Congress,  >  SEJSATE.  c  Mis.  Doo. 

2d  Session.      \  \  No.  233. 


nr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


July  19,  ld84. — ^Befeired  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 

priuted. 


Mr.  Mabtin  presented  the  following 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  ACTING  COMMIS8IONBR  OP  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS,  RBLATIVB  TO  THE  CLAIMS  OF  CERTAIN  WYANDOTTE 
INDIANa 


Dbpabtment  of  th^  Intebior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affaibs, 
Washington^  February  17^  1894. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  communi- 
cation from  Hon.  William  S.  Holman,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Jndian  Affairs,  Honse  of  Bepresentatives,  dated  February  9, 1894,  in 
which  he  incloses  copy  of  a  letter  from  this  office  to  B.  B.  Armstrong, 
esq.,  dated  January  8, 1891,  relative  to  the  claims  of  certain  Wyandotte 
Indians  and  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Indian  appropriation  bill, 
and  asks  for  my  views  in  relation  to  the  claim. 

With  the -papers -submitted  by  Mr.  Holman  is  the  draft  of  what 
appears  to  be  an 'item  intended  for  insertion  in  the  Indian  appropriation 
bill,  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  is  due  the  Wyandotte  Indians  hj  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  as  ascertained  by  a  report  of  special  commissioners  appointed  by  Congress 
to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  Wyandottes,  transmitted  to  Congress  March  19, 
1S69,  the  sum  of  $24,811.50;  and  whereas  there  are  absentee  Wyandotte  Indians, 
who  are  poor  and  homeless,  humberih^'  beitween'150  and  200; 

Therefore  the  Secreta^of  the  Interior  is  hereby  anthorized  and  directed  to  pur- 
chase for  safd  absentee  Wyandotte  Indians  SO  acres  of  land  per  capita,  such  pur- 
chase to  be  made  of  the  Indians  comprising  the  Qnapaw  Agency  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  or,  if  found  impracticable,  of  other  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory,  said 
lands  to  be  taken  in  aUotments,  as  provided  in  the  severalty  act  of  February,  1887, 
and  amendments  thereto,  and  to  be  paid  for  at  the  maximum  price  of  $1.50  per  acre; 
and  the  sum  of  $25,000  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  general  fond  not  other- 
wise appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  provision. 

The  thirteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  February  23, 1867,  known  as 
the  Omnibus  Treaty  (15  Stats.,  516),  as  originally  agreed  upon,  pro- 
vided ''that  there  shall  be  recognized  as  due  and  paid  to  the  Wyan- 
dottes  of  all  classes  the  sum  of  eighty-three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fourteen  dollars  and  forty  cents,"  as  shown  by  a  schedule  attached 
to  the  treaty. 

The  items  in  said  schedule  were  as  follows: 

1.  Annuity  dne  lender  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  January  81, 1855. .    $8, 750. 00 

2.  Amount  discounted  on  $53,594.53  in  State  bonds  on  May  13, 1859 15, 187. 03 

8.  Interest  on  the  above  $15,137,03  from  May  13,  1859,  to  February,  1867, 

at  5  per  cent 6,150.87 

4.  Amount  discounted  on  $53,000  in  State  bonds,  March  24, 1860 11, 130. 00 
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5.  Interest  on  above  $11,130  from  March  24, 1860,  to  Febrnary  24, 1867. . .     $4^  618. 95 

6.  Moneys  heretofore  appropriated  in  fulfillment  of  treaty  stipulationa, 

but  transferred  to  surplus  fund 3, 635. 05 

7.  Amount  for  depredations  on  Wyandotte  property,  claim  approved  by 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  March  21,  1862 34,342.50 

Total  amount - 83,814.40 

The  schedule  also  contained  the  following  statement: 

The  above-named  total  sum  is  designed  to  represent  the  ftiU  claim  of  the  Wyan- 
dottes  against  the  United  States  under  former  treaties. 

The  first,  second,  and  fourth  items,  together  with  another  named  In  the  fourteentli 
article  of  the  foregoing  treatv,  were  examined  and  approved  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  and  their  payment  recommended.  (Sea  Congressional 
Globe,  p.  1037,  part  2,  second  session  Thirty-eighth  Congress.) 

The  third  and  fifth  items  constitute  the  interest  on  the  moneys  disconnted  on  the 
bonds  mentioned  in  the  items  2  and  4.  Although  the  committee  did  not  recommend 
the  payment  of  this  interest  they  acknowledged  its  justice,  but  said  that  its  allow- 
ance would  possibly  endanger  the  passage  of  the  appropriation,  aa  the  general  feel- 
ing was  averse  to  paying  interest  on  claims. 

In  ratifying  the  treaty  the  Senate  struck  oat  the  above  pTOvision  of 
the  thirteenth  article  and  inserted  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

And  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  appoint 
three  persons  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ascertain  and.  report  to  the  Department  th« 
amount  of  money,  if  any,  due  by  the  United  States  to  the  Wyandotte  mdiana  under 
existing  treaty  stipulations,  and  the  items  mentioned  in  Schedule  A,  appended  to 
this  treaty,  and  the  report  of  the  persons  so  appointed,  with  the  evidence  taken, 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  action  at  its  next  session. 

This  amendment  was  accepted  by  the  Wyandottes,  and  MeBsrs.  James 
H.  Embry,  Julius  A.  Fay,  and  James  P.  Taylor  w^«  appointed  com- 
missioners thereunder  March  2, 1869.  These  commissioners  submitted 
their  report,  in  which  they  found  the  following  sums  justly  due  the 
Wyandottes  from  the  United  States,  to  wit: 

A.  Interest  on  deferred  payments $11,612.00 

B.  Loss  on  sale  of  bonds,  May,  1859,  with  interest 18, 547. 00 

Loss  on  sale  of  bonds,  March,  1860,  with  interest 12,620.00 

C.  Money  heretofore  appropriated  in  fulfillment  of  treaty  stipulationsi, 

but  transferred  to  the  surplus  fund 3,844.09 

D.  Taxes  unjustly  collected  by  the  Territorial  government  of  Kansas,  in 

1859  and  1860,  to  be  refunded  with  interest 14, 582. 63 

£.  Grant  of  $5,000  for  Wyandottes  to  establish  themselves  in  their  new 

homes 5,000.00 

Total 66>20a31 

This  report  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  March  17, 1869  (Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  6,  Forty-first  Congress, 
first  session). 

In  a  supplemental  report  the  commissioners  allowed  for  claims  of 
various  parties  for  losses  by  depredations  committed  on  their  property, 
$6,293.50,  making  the  total  amount  allowed  by  the  Oommission, 
$72,499.81. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  three  items  of  interest  indnded 
in  the  above  amounts: 

First.  A,  composed  entirely  of  interest  on  deferred  payments $11, 612. 00 

Second.  In  B,  interest  on  loss  on  bonds,  which  is  fonnd  to  amount  to.. .     11, 444. 5*) 
Third.  In  D,  interest  on  taxes  illegaUy  collected,  found  to  amoant  to . ..      2,879. 06 

Total 25,985.56 

It  also  appears  from  the  records  of  this  ofBce  that  item  C  included  the 
sum  of$l,755.18  for  interest 1^  75ft.  16 

37.680  n 


^  CLAIMS   OF   CERTAIN    WYANDOTTE   INDIANS.  3 

f^     The  draft  Hubmitted  with  Mr.  Holman's  letter  appears  to  be  composed 
of  these  seyeral  items  with  the  exception  of  No.  3,  the  correct  amount 

J  of  the  other  items  being  $24,811.68. 

-      By  the  act  of  May  29, 1872  (17  Stats.,  165),  the  sum  of  $16,703.50 
was  appropriated  to  refund  the  taxes  unjustly  collected,  being  item  D 

^  of  the  Commission's  report,  less  interest,  $11,703.56,  and  for  the  pay- 

ir  ment  of  the  $5,000  for  removal,  being  item  E. 

By  the  act  of  March  3, 1881  (21  Stats.,  421),  the  sum  of  $28,109.51 
was  appropriated  to  be  paid  to  members  of  the  Wyandotte  tribe  of 

c  Indians,  which  appears  to  include  the  following  items: 

,   Losses  on  sale  of  bonds,  May,  1859 $11,592.50 

Losses  on  sale  of  bonds,  March,  1860  (being  item  B  with  interest  omitted) .      8, 190. 00 
f.    Money  theretofore  appropriated  but  transferred  to  sarplns  ftind  (being 

item  C  without  interest) 2^069.51 

j    And  depredation  claims  (being  amount  allowed  by  Commission  in  snp- 

j  plemental  report) 6^298.50 

28, 105. 51 

The  commissioners  allowed  the  sum  of  $44,809.07,  exclusive  of  the 
items  for  interest,  and  Congress  had  up  to  1891  appropriated  the  sum 
'    of  $44,813.01  in  payment. 

It  having  been  ascertained  that  in  the  payment  of  the  foregoing 
appropriations  the  Oitizen  Wyandottes  had  not  received  the  amount  to 
which  they  were  entitled,  Congress,  on  March  3, 1891  (26  Stats..  1009), 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $13,000.  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  oe  nec- 
essary, to  pay  balances  due  the  Citizen  Wyandottos. 

There  has,  therefore,  been  paid  to  the  Wyandottes  of  all  classes,  in 
canying  out  the  provisions  of  the  amended  thirteenth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1867,  the  sum  of  $57,813.01,  leaving  a  balance,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  commission,  of  $15,686.80. 

I  see  no  reason  to  differ  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  as  referred  to  in  Schedule  A  attached  to  the  treaty  of 
1867,  and  of  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  amended  thirteenth 
article  of  that  treaty,  that  the  Wyandottes  are  justly  entitled  to  the 
items  of  interest. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  tribal  Indians  should  be  charged  with  the 
$13,000  paid  to  the  citizen  class,  to  equalize  the  payments  to  each,  as 
full  payment  of  their  entire  share  of  the  amount  found  due  by  the  com- 
mission, the  balance  to  be  paid  the  citizen  class  in  full  discharge  of 
their  share  of  said  amount.  This  would  reduce  the  proposed  appro- 
priation from  $25,000  to  $15,686.80. 

It  is  understood  that  the  latter  Indians  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
proposed  disposition  of  the  money,  but  regarding  this  I  have  no  other 
information  than  that  conveyed  by  Mr.  Armstrong. 

It  is  probable  that  such  disposition  would  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  tiie  Indians  referred  to  in  the  item  submitted. 
Very  respectftdly,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frank  C.  Abmstbono, 

Aeting  Commissioner. 

The  Sbosbtaby  of  the  Intebiob. 
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53d  Gonobess.  )  SEKATE.  ( Mis.  Doo* 

Jid  Session.      ]  )    No.  234. 


DT  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


July  20, 1804.~Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  MiTOHBLii,  of  Oregon,  aabmitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Besohfedj  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
directed  to  advise  the  Senate  as  to  what  steps  have  been  taken,  if  any. 
by  the  Treasury  Department  looking  to  the  deportation  from  the  United 
States  6t  all  those  Ohinese  persons  who  have  failed  to  register  as 
reqoired  by  existing  law. 


1 


OSd  OoKaBESs, )  8BKATB.  ( Mis.  Doo. 

MSesHon.      ]  \   No.  235. 


m  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


July  28, 1894.— Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


Mr.  Allen  submitted  the  followmg 

RESOLUTION: 

Beaohedj  That  the  Seoretairy  of  the  Navy  be,  and  is  hereby,  dteected 
to  infonn  me  Senate  what  percentage,  if  any,  of  the  enlisted  neoL  non* 
comndssioned  and  commissioned  officers  of  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States  are  aliens,  and  what  percentage  are  dtizens  of  the  United  Sti^ 
by  birth  or  naturalization,  properly  dassifying  the  same  lespectiydy. 


63d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doo, 

J^Setmon.     i  \  No.  236. 


IS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  X7NITED  STATEi 


July  2S>  1894.*-Ord«red  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed* 


Mr.  Allen  submitted  the  following 
RESOLUTION: 

Eesolvedy  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  is  hereby,  directed  to 
inform  the  Senate  what  percentage,  if  any,  of  the  enlisted  men,  non- 
commissioned and  commissioned  officers  oi  the  Eegular  Army  of  the 
United  States  are  aliens,  and  what  percentage  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  by  birth  or  naturalization,  properly  classifying  the  same  respect- 
ively. 

O 


53d  OoNGBESSy  I  SENATE.  5  Mis.  Doc 

M  Session,     i  \    No.  237. 


m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITBD  STATES. 


July  28, 1894.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relationa  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Mr.  0A1.L  submitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Besolvedj  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  is  hereby, 
requested  to  institute  negotiations  for  the  release  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  now  held  in  confinement  by  the  Gk)yemment  of  Spain, 
in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  upon  charges  of  complicity  with  or  aid  to  the 
rebellion  in  the  Island  of  Ouba  or  resistance  to  the  authorities,  in  all 
oases  where  such  persons  are  held  upon  suspicion  merely,  and  in  cases 
where  there  is  evidence  against  them,  that  they  be  brought  to  a  Bp&dij 
trial,  and  idso  that  the  President  be  requested  to  instnict  the  consul- 
general  of  the  United  States  to  make  arrangements  for  tke  defense  of 
such  citizens  where  they  are  unable  to  procure  the  means  to  employ 
counsel  and  procure  witnesses. 


53d  Oongbess,  >  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doc. 

MaesBian.      f  \   Ko.  238. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


July  24,  1884. — ^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Mr.  Bansom  presented  the  following 

PBTXnON  FROM  A  COMMITTEB  APPOINTBD  B7  THE  SBVBRAL 
DBPARTMBNT8  OP  LABOR  IN  THB  GK)VBRNMBNT  PRINTINQ 
OFPICB  RBLATIVB  TO  DANGEROUS  CONDITION  OP  H  8TRBBT 
'WUXQ  OP  THB  OPPICE  STRUCTURB. 


To  the  honorable  members  of  the  United  States  Senate: 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  labor  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  to  peti- 
tion Congress  for  relief  firom  the  danger  now  so  apparent  by  use  of  the 
H  street  wing  of  the  office  structure,  respectfully  submit: 

(1)  That  said  H  street  wing  is  a  menace  to  human  life,  by  reason  of 
its  structural  weakness,  its  excessive  overloading  by  material,  machin- 
ery, and  employes. 

(2}  That  said  H  street  wing  is  a  menace  to  human  life,  by  reason  of 
its  tinder-like  material,  indicating  that  an  accident  by  Are  would  cause 
destruction — a  holocaust  of  life  and  property. 

(3)  That  said  H  street  wing  is  a  menace  to  human  life,  by  reason  of 
the  constant  jar  and  jolt  of  working  machinery,  the  heavy  pounding 
and  vacillation  caused  by  the  necessary  work,  thus  slowly,  but  surely, 
foreshadowing  disaster. 

(4)  That  said  H  street  wing  is  a  menace  to  human  life^  by  reason  of 
the  age  and  decay  of  the  structure,  that  is  permeated  with  dry  rot  in 
timber,  and  crack  and  Assure  in  walls,  as  is  manifested  by  braces, 
clamps,  and  other  appliances  intended  to  hold  the  building  together. 

Therefore,  the  undersigned  committee,  as  enjoined  by  the  employes 
of  the  Gk)vemment  Printing  Office,  supplemented  by  individual  peti- 
tion of  said  employes,  pray  for  relief  from  this  foreshadowed  danger; 
that  same  may  be  immediately  made  possible  by  the  appropriation  of 
the  necessary  means  to  seciire  a  location  for  and  construction  of  a  new 
Gk>vemment  Printing  Office,  and  the  construction  of  an  annex  or 
addition  to  the  present  structure  to  relieve  possible  danger  to  life  and 
destruction  of  property. 

It  is  therefore  prayed  that  provisions  for  the  annex  or  addition  to  the 
present  structure  wiU  be  authorized  in  the  present  sundry  civil  bill,  by 
amendment  thereto,  should  it  be  deemed  impossible  to  meet  the  fuU 
desire  of  your  petitioners. 

Chas.  L.  Spenoeb,  W.  O.  Van  Matbb. 

Chairman  Committee.  H.  A.  Oilbebt. 

A.  W.  BOWEN,  E.  BUBKHOLDEB. 

Secretary.  JA8.  E.  Beboin. 

S.  H.  Bell. 

0.  Jiii0.  a — ji  O 


\ 


D  OONGBESS.  )  SENATE.  ( MiS.  DOfi, 

M  Session.      (  1    No.  239. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


JXiT  a6|  1894.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judioiary  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Mr.  TuBPiE  submitted  the  following 

BTTBR   FROM  W.  R.  STOKES,  OF  LEBANON.  ZND..    STOMITTINa 
TWO  AMBNDBiENTS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 


Lebanon,  Ikd.,  July  20^  1894. 

Dbab  Snt:  I  submit  herewith  two  amendments  to  the  Federal  Oon- 
titution,  with  suggestion  and  recommendation  that  they  be  proposed 
>r  adoption. 

The  last  provision  of  article  1 7  is  added  of  necessity;  for  its  omission 
rould  be  liable  to  be  construed  as  implying  a  license  to  members  of 
Jongress  to  make  all  they  could  out  of  private  measures. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  B.  Stokbs. 
Hon.  David  Tubpib, 

^aahington^  D.  0. 


AuMndmenU  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  'of  Amerioa^ 

Article  XVL 

Upon  failure  of  either  branch  of  Congress  to  concur  in  any  enact- 
nent  of  the  other  branch  of  that  body  within  ten  days  after  the  report 
>r  submission  of  the  same  for  such  concurrence,  the  two  branches  shall 
^nvene  and  act  jointly  in  the  disposition  of  such  measure.  And  the 
enactments  of  such  joint  sittings  shall  become  and  be  of  full  force  and 
effect  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  those  provided  in  refer- 
ence to  enactments  of  the  same  measure  by  said  branches  separately. 
And  Congress  shall  provide  rules  and  regulations  tor  carrying  out  the 
a.bove  provisions,  to  the  end  that  dday  in  action  upon  the  matter  of 
proi)Osed  legislation  shaU,  so  far  as  possible,  be  avoided. 

Abtiole  xvn. 

Whenever  by  reason  of  any  right,  title,  or  interest  in  or  to  any 
species  of  rights,  interests,  franchises,  property,  benefits,  emoluments, 
advantages,  or  accommodations  whatever;  or  whenever  by  reason  of 
any  relation  to  the  owner,  or  person  interested  in,  or  in  control  of  any 


2      PROPOSED   AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   FEDERAL   CON8T1TUTI0K. 

species  of  rights,  interests,  franchises,  property,  benefits,  emolnmenti, 
advantages,  or  accommodations  whatever,  any  member  of  Ojiig.ess 
may  be  in  a  position,  either  directly  or  indirecUy,  to  receive  or  derive 
any  pecuniary  or  personal  gain,  profit,  benefit,  emolument,  advantage, 
or  accommodation  of  any  Mnd  whatever,  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  any  proposed  legislation,  other  than  sach  as  may  be  common  to 
persons  not  so  interested  in,  or  related  to,  the  subject-matter  of  such 
legislation,  such  member  of  Congress  shall  be  ineligible  to  a  vote  in 
£a>vor  of  such  legislation.  And  suitable  enactments  shall  be  made  by 
Congress  for  carrying  out  the  above  provisions,  to  the  end  that  aU 
general  legislation  shall  relate  to  and  be  designea  to  promote  only  the 
public  and  general  welfare  or  the  securing  of  an  equal  distribution  and 
imposition  of  burdens  as  the  case  may  be;  and  that  all  private  mess- 
ores  shall  relate  to  and  benefit  only  the  subject  thereof  in  the  awarding 
of  an  aoknowledgmeut  or  compensation  due  as  matteir  of  right  and 
justica. 


»i>  OONOBESS. )  SENATE.  c  Mis.  Doo. 

^  J^dSeasum.     )  \   No.  240. 


a  

ri  nr  XHB  SBKATB  OF  THE  XHnTBD  STATES. 

5  . 


4ULT  25|  1884.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Ifr.  YiLAS  submitted  the  following 

MOTION: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  so  much  of  its  amendment  numbered 
^9  P^R^  ^1  ^*  K*  4864,  <^  An  act  to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  reve- 
ae  for  the  Oovemment^  and  for  other  purposes,"  as  is  contained  in  the 
>llowing  words,  beginning  with  the  word  <^and,"  inline  10,  and  ending 
ith  the  word  ^'eA  valorem,''  in  line  14:  ''and  upon  all  sugars  above 
amber  sixteen  Dutch  standard  in  color  and  upon  all  sugars  which 
ave  been  discolored  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty 
f  one-eighth  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  said  duty  of  forty 
er  centum  ad  valorem.'' 

AMENDMENT. 

Mr.  QuAYy  to  amend  the  motion  of  the  Senator  flx>m  Wisconsin. 
Er.  YiLASy  by  making  it  apply  to  the  entire  amendment  numbered 


53d  Congress,  )  SENATEv  ( Mis.  Do<>. 

J9d  Session,      f  \     2^o.  241. 


US  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UlSriTED  8TATB& 


JlTLT  26, 1894.— Ordered  to  l>e  printed* 


Mr.  Hill  sabmitted  the  following 
MOTION: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments  numbered  87  and  304, 
being  paragraphs  100^  and  318},  in  H.  B.  4864,  an  act  to  reduce  taxa- 
tion, to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SDOONGBEfiS.)  SENATE.  (Mis.  Doc. 

_   MSearion.      (  1  Ko.  242. 


^-  Hr  THE  SEKATE  OF  THE  UOTTBD  STATBa 


JULT  25, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  pilnted. 


"H  Mr.  Oaffebt  submitted  the  following 

MOTION: 

B!  That  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  on  H.  B.  4864  be 
{instructed  to  insist  upon  the  following  amendment  to  the  sugar  sched- 
inle  of  the  said  bill  : 

That  the  bounty  provided  in  said  act  shall  stand  unrepealed  to  the 
extent  that  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  producer  of  sugar,  from  beets, 
sorghum,  or  sugar  cane,  grown  in  the  United  States  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  or  from  maple  sap  produced  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  under, 
license  for  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions now  imposed  by  law,  on  all  sugars  testing  not  less  than  ninety 
degrees  by  the  polariscope,  nine- tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound,  and 
aX>on  such  sugar  testing  less  than  ninety  degrees  by  the  polariscope 
and  not  less  than  eighty  degrees,  eight-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound.^ 


S&OOMOBBSB.)  SENATB.  (M1S.P00. 

MSMtion.     i  I  Ko.243. 


^E 


m  THB  SBNATB  OF  THE  TTmTBD  STATB& 


July  26, 1894,— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Ifr.  Gbay  submitted  the  following 

MOTION: 

That  the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to  H.  B.  4864,  <^  An  act 
to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes,^  and  consents  to  the  further  conference  asked  by  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Mr.  Quay,  to  amend  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  Mr. 
Gray,  by  adding:  ^<  Bxcept  as  to  so  much  of  its  amendment  numbered 
156,  page  41,  as  is  contained  in  the  following  words,  beginning  with 
the  word  <  and,'  in  line  10,  and  ending  with  the  words  ^  ad  valorem, '  in 
line  UJ' 

And  upon  aU  BUgan  above  namber  sixteen  Datoh  standard  in  color  and  upon  all 
■ngan  which  have  been  discolored  there  shall  be  leyied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty 
of  one-eighth  of  one  cent  per  poand  in  addition  to  the  said  duty  ox  forty  per  eentnm 
ad  valorem. 

Which  the  managers  upon  the  part  of  the  Senate  are  instmoted  to  yield. 

Also  to  amend  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  Mr.  Geat, 
by  adding  at  conclusion:  <^  Except  as  to  amendment  numbered  156, 
firom  which  the  Senate  hereby  recedes. " 


B3l>  OONOBBSB, )  BBITATB.  ( MiS.  DOO. 

MSetnon.     (  I  No.244. 


■Bl 


Mil  DST  THB  SENATB  OF  THE  TTSTnOi  SIATBS. 


K^  July  25y  1894.— Ozd«red  to  be  printed. 


^  Mr.  Allen  submitted  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

^:  Beiolvedj  That  the  Attomey-Gteneral  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed 
;»^^  to  transmit  to  the  Senate  fall  copies  of  all  telegraphic  and  otner  oorre- 
"  spondence  which  may  have  passed  between  him  or  his  office  and  any  of 
the  officers,  agents,  or  attorneys  of  the  Ohicago,  Kock  Island  and  Pacific 
Bailway  Company,  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  Company,  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Bailway  Company,  the  Chicago  and  Ifoith- 
westem  Bailway  Company,  and  any  and  all  other  railways  entering 
)  into  Chicago  that  were  in  any  manner  engaged  in  or  affected  by  the 
recent  industrial  troubles  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  nUnois,  as  well  as  aU 
^  y  telegraphic  and  other  correspondence  with  the  United  States  district 
^  .i  attorney  at  the  dly  of  Chicago,  and  any  and  all  special  attorneys 
retained  or  taking  any  part  in  the  litigation  arising  out  of  said  tzoubles, 
between  the  first  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninelgr-fi>nr|  and 
^  ^  the  present  date. 


wvt 


53d  Congress,  )  SENATK.  ( Mis.  Doo. 

M  Session.      $  (    No.  245. 
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July  26, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Blaokbtjbn,  from  the  committee  of  conference  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  House  bill  6373,  submitted  ^e 
following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  B.  6373) 
making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1895,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  fuU 
and  free  conference  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments  numbered  16, 17, 18, 20, 
23,  and  28. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 24, 26, 33, 35, 36, 
37,  and  38,  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  7 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  ot 
the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
follows: 

In  line  5  of  said  amendment  strike  out  the  word  <<four"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  three,  and  at  the  end  of  said  amendment  insert 
the  following:  and  the  officers  of  the  Signal  Corps  shall  retain  the  com- 
missions  held  by  them  at  the  date  of  the  next  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Chief 
Signal  Officer,  unless  promoted  in  compliance  with  law;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  9: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  out  by  said  amendment,  amended  as 
follows: 

In  line  12,  page  6  of  the  bill,  strike  out  the  word  ^^  ninety  ^  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  one  hundred  a/nd  ten;  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  10: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
follows: 

In  line  14  of  said  amendment,  after  the  word  <<  ninety-three,"  insert 
the  following:  and  said  Act  of  May  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty, 
and  in  line  17  of  said  amendment  strike  out  the  word  "the''  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  said;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  19: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
follows: 

In  line  1  of  said  amendment  strike  out  the  words  <^aud  directed." 

In  line  2  of  said  amendment,  after  the  word  <^ reservation,"  insert 
the  words  or  reservations^  and  in  lines  2  and  3  of  said  amendment 
strike  out  the  words  '^not  prohibited  by  existing  law;"  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbel*ed  21: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  21,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment  strike  out  the 
words  *^for  his  approval;"  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  22 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  line  2,  of  said  amendment,  strike  out  the  word  ^<  twenty  "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  ten;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  25 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  line  13,  page  15,  of  the  bill,  after  the  word  ^^in,"  insert  the  word 
%eld;  and  the  ^nate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  27 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sums  of  money  mentioned  in  said  amendment  insert 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  29: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  amendments  as 
follows: 

In  lines  3  and  4,  of  said  amendment,  strike  out  the  words  ^'  quantity 
of  surplus  liquors,  and  such  "  and  in  line  5  of  said  amendment,  after 
the  word  ^<  property,"  insert  the  words  exclusive  of  liquors;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  30: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  30^  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  insert  eight  thousand  dollars;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  31 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  x)roposed  insert  thirteen  thousand  dollars;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  32: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
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the  Senate  Dambered  32^  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In' line  23,  page  23^  of  the  bill,  strike  oat  the  word  ^^ purchase"  and 
insert  in  lien  thereof  the  words  amount  required,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
matter  inserted  by  said  amendment  strike  oat  the  words  ^<for  his 
approval;"  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  34: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  oi 
the  Senate  numbered  3d,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  word  stricken  out  by  said  amendment  insert  the  words 
depots  and;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Jo.  0.  S.  Blackburn, 

F.  M.  GOOKRELL, 

H.  M.  Teller, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Jos.  H.  OUTHWAITB, 

O.  Lapham, 
J.  A.  T.  Hull, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
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nr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


JUKB  21, 1894.— Mr.  Gibson  (for  Mr.  Blackbubn)  sabmitted  the  following  reac 
tion ;  which  was  refened  to  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control  the  Conting 
Expenses  of  the  Senate. 

July  27, 1894. — ^Beported  by  Mr.  Camden  without  amendment  and  ordered  to 
printed. 


RESOLUTION: 


Besolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be,  and  he  hereby 
aathorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  the  appropriation  for  misc 
laneous  items  of  the  contingent  fund  fo  the  Senate,  to  Mrs.  Katie  Bi 
mother  of  Edward  N.  Davie,  deceased,  late  a  folder  in  the  folding  ro* 
of  the  Senate,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  being 
amount  equal  to  six  months  salary  as  folder  aforesaid,  the  said  sum 
include  all  ftineral  or  other  allowances. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


July  26,  1894. — ^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Mr.  Squire  submitted  the  following 

MEMORIAL  FROM  THE  GEOLOGICAL  80CIBTT  OF  AMERICA 
FAVORING  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL  PARK  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  T77ASHINGTON. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  in  Madison,  Wis., 
August  15, 1893,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  memo- 
rializing the  Congress  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
l)arkin  the  State  of  Washington  to  include  Mount  Kainier,  often  called 
Mount  Tacoma.  The  committee  consists  of  Dr.  David  T,  Day,  Mr.  S. 
F.  Emmons,  and  Mr.  Bailey  Willis. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  in  Madison,  Wis.,  August  21, 1893,  a  pommittee  was  ap])ointed 
by  that  body  for  the  same  purpose  as  above  mentioned,  consisting  of 
Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  Prof.  Joseph  LeConte,  Prof.  I.  C.  Russell,  Mr.  B.  E. 
Fernow,  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Merriam. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Geographic  Society,  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  October  13, 1893,  there  was  appointed  a  committee  for 
the  purpose  above  mentioned,  consisting  of  Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard, 
Hon.  Watson  C.  Squire,  Mr.  John  W.  Thompson,  Miss  Mary  F.  Waite, 
and  Miss  Eliza  E.  Scidmore. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Sierra  Club,  held  in  San  Francisco  December 
30,  1893,  a  committee  for  the  same  purpose  was  appointed,  composed  of 
Mr.  John  Muir,  President  D.  S.  Jordon,  Mr.  li.  M.  Johnson,  Mr.  George 
B.  Bayley,  Mr.  P.  B.  Van  Trump. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  held  in  Boston 
April  11, 1894,  a  similar  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Mr. 
John  Kitchie,  jr..  Rev.  E.  0.  Smith,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Fay. 

The  committees  thus  appointed  were  instructed  by  the  several  bodies 
to  which  they  belong  to  cooperat-e  in  the  preparation  of  a  memorial  to 
Congress,  setting  forth  the  substantial  reasons  for  the  establishment 
of  such  park. 

Pursuant  to  their  instructions  the  committees  present  the  following 
memorial  to  the  Congress,  and  pray  that  such  action  may  be  taken  by 
the  honorable  Senators  and  Representatives  as  will  secure  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  the  benefits  of  a  national  park  which  sh^l 
include  the  area  mentioned  above.  In  support  of  their  prayer  they 
beg  to  submit  the  following  statement: 

By  proclamation  of  the  President,  in  compliance  with  the  statutes 
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provided  therefor,  a  Pacific  Forest  Reserve  has  been  established  in  tbft 
State  of  Washington,  the  western  portion  of  which  is  nearly  coincident 
with  the  tract  of  land  to  be  included  in  the  national  park  for  which 
your  memorialists  pray. 

The  western  part  of  this  reserve  includes  many  features  of  unique 
interest  and  wonderful  grandeur,  which  fit  it  peculiarly  to  be  a  national 
l)ark,  forever  set  aside  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  the  j)eopIe. 
The  region  is  one  of  such  exceptional  rainfall  and  snowfall  that  the 
preservation  of  its  forests  is  of  unusual  importance  as  a  protection 
against  floods  in  the  lower  valleys;  but  the  scenic  features,  which  mark 
it  out  for  a  national  park,  attract  tourists,  who  set  fire  to  the  timber. 
This  destruction  goes  on  notwithstanding  it  is  a  forest  reserve,  and 
will  continue  until  protection  is  aftbrded  by  adequate  supervision  of  the 
area,  whether  as  a  reserve  or  park. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION, 

The  reserve  is  traversed  through  the  middle  from  north  to  sonth  by 
the  crest  of  the  Cascade  Bange,  which  has  an  elevation  varying  from 
5,300  to  6,800  feet.  This  is  the  divide  between  tributaries  of  Puget 
Sound,  flowing  west,  and  those  of  Yakima  River,  flowing  east.  Mount 
Bainier,  the  isolated  volcanic  peak,  14,400  feet  high,  stands  12  miles 
west  of  the  divide,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  deep  valley. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  reserve  differs  from  the  western  in  climate, 
in  flora,  and  in  fauna,  in  geographic  and  geologic  features,  and  in 
aspects  of  scenery.  The  eastern  slope  of  the  Cascade  Bange  within 
the  reserve  is  a  mountainous  region,  with  summits  rising  to  a  general 
elevation  of  6,600  to  7,600  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  forest  covered  and 
presents  many  attractions  to  the  tourist  and  hunter;  but  it  is  not 
peculiar  among  the  mountain  regions  of  America  either  for  grandeur 
or  interest,  and  it  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  area  to  be  set  apart  as 
a  national  park. 

The  western  slope  of  the  Cascades  within  the  reserve  is  short  ard 
steep  as  compared  with  the  eastern.  Much  of  it  is  precipitous,  par- 
ticularly opposite  Mount  liainier,  where  its  bare  walls  would  appear 
most  grand  were  they  not  in  the  shadow  of  that  overpowering  peak. 
North  and  south  of  Bainier  this  slope  is  more  gradual  and  densely 
wooded. 

The  western  half  of  the  Pacific  reserve,  that  portion  which  it  is  pro- 
posed shall  be  made  a  national  park,  is  characterized  by  Mount  Bainier, 
whose  summit  is  but  4  miles  from  the  western  boundary  of  the  reserve 
and  whose  glaciers  extend  beyond  its  limits. 

Mount  Tacoma  is  not  simply  a  volcanic  cone,  peculiar  for  its  huge- 
ness. It  was  formerly  a  vast  volcanic  dome,  30  miles  in  radius  to  the 
north,  west,  and  south;  but  rivers  have  cut  deep  canyons,  glaciers  have 
carved  ample  amphitheaters  back  into  the  mass,  and  now  many  serrate 
ridges  rising  from  a  few  hundred  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  converge 
at  that  altitude  to  support  the  central  pyramid,  which  towers  more 
than  4,000  feet  above  its  base. 

This  grand  mountain  is  not,  like  Mount  Blanc,  merely  the  dominant 
peak  of  a  chain  of  snow  mountains;  it  is  the  only  snow  peak  in  view, 
Mount  St.  Helens  and  Mount  Adams  being,  like  it,  isolated  and  many 
miles  distant.  Bainier  is  majestic  in  its  isolation,  reaching  6,000  to 
8,000  feet  above  its  neighbors.  It  is  superb  in  its  boldness,  rising  from 
one  canyon  11,000  feet  in  7  miles.  Not  only  is  it  the  grandest  mountain 
in  this  country,  it  is  one  of  the  grand  mountains  of  the  world^  to  be 
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named  with  St.  Elias,  Fusiyama,  and  Ararat,  and  the  most  superb  sum- 
mits of  the  Alps.  Eminent  scientists  of  England  and  Germany,  who^ 
as  members  of  the  Alpine  Club  of  Switzerland  and  travelers  of  wide 
experience,  would  naturally  be  conservative  in  their  judgment,  have 
borne  witness  to  the  majesty  of  the  scenery  about  Eainier. 

In  1883  Prof.  Zittel,  a  well-known  German  geologist,  and  Prof.  James 
Bryce,  member  of  Parliament  and  author  of  the  American  Common- 
wealth, made  a  report  on  the  scenery  about  Mount  Rainier.  Among 
other  things  they  said : 

fji  The  scenery  of  Mount  Rainier  is  of  rare  and  varied  beauty.  The  peak  itself  is  as 
noble  a  mountain  as  we  have  ever  seen  in  its  lines  and  structure.  The  glaciers  which 
descend  from  its  snow  fields  preHeut  all  the  characteristic  features  of  tliose  in  the 
Alps,  and  though  less  extensive  than  the  ice  streams  of  the  Mount  Blanc  or  Monta 
Bosa  groups  are  in  their  crevasses  and  serracs  equally  striking  and  equaUy  worthy 
of  close  study.  We  have  seen  nothing  more  beautiful  in  Switzerland  or  Tyrol, 
in  Norway  or  in  the  Pyrenees,  than  the  Carbon  River  glaciers  and  the  great  Puy- 
allup  glaciers;  indeed,  the  ice  in  the  latter  is  unusually  pure,  and  the  crevasses 
unusually  fine.  The  combination  of  ice  scenery  with  woodland  scenery  of  the 
grandest  type  is  to  be  found  nowhere  in  the  Old  World,  unless  it  be  in  the  Himal- 
ayas, and,  BO  far  as  we  know,  nowhere  else  on  the  American  Continent. 

These  eminent  and  experienced  observers  further  say : 

We  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  express  a  hope  that  the  suggestion  will  at  no 
distant  date  be  made  to  Congress  that  Mount  Rainier  should,  Tike  the  Yosemite 
Valley  and  the  geyser  region  of  the  Upper  YeUowstone,  be  reserved  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  treated  as  a  national  park. 

But  Mount  Tacoma  is  single  not  merely  because  it  is  superbly  majes- 
tic; it  is  an  arctic  island  in  a  temperate  zone.  In  a  bygone  age  an 
arctic  climate  prevailed  over  the  Korthwest  and  glaciers  covered  thd 
Cascade  Kange.  Arctic  animals  and  arctic  plants  then  lived  through- 
out the  region.  As  the  climate  became  milder  and  glaciers  melted,  the 
creatures  of  the  cold  climate  were  limited  in  their  geographic  range  to 
the  districts  of  the  shrinking  glaciers.  On  the  great  peak  the  glaciers 
linger  still.  They  give  to  it  its  greatest  beauty.  They  are  themselves 
magnificent,  and  with  them  survives  a  colony  of  arctic  animals  and 
plants  which  can  not  exist  in  the  temperate  climate  of  the  less  lofty 
mountains.  These  arctic  forms  are  as  efifectually  isolated  as  ship- 
wrecked sailors  on  an  island  in  mid-ocean.  There  is  no  refuge  for  them 
beyond  their  haunts  on  ice-bound  cliffs.  But  even  there  the  birds  and 
animals  are  no  longer  safe  from  the  keen  sportsman,  and  the  few  sur- 
vivors must  soon  be  exterminated  unless  protected  by  the  Government 
in  a  national  park. 

ECONOMIC  RESOURCES. 

The  area  of  the  Pacific  forest  reserve  includes  valuable  timber  and 
important  water  supplies.    It  is  said  to  contain  coal,  gold,  and  silver. 

The  timber  on  the  western  slope  differs  from  that  on  the  eastern  in 
size  and  density  of  growth  and  in  kinds  of  trees.  The  forests  of 
Puget  Sound  are  world-renowned  for  the  magnitude  and  beauty  of 
their  hemlocks,  cedars,  and  firs.  Their  timber  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  important  resources  of  the  State.  Kowhere  are  they  more  luxu- 
riant than  on  the  foothills  Avest  and  north  of  Mount  Kainier.  But 
their  value  as  timber  is  there  subordinate  to  their  value  as  regulators 
of  floods.  The  Puyallup  River,  whose  lower  valley  is  a  rich  hop  gar- 
den, is  even  now  subject  to  floods  during  the  rapid  melting  of  the  snow 
on  Mouti  t  Rainier  in  the  limited  area  above  timber  line.  In  the  broader 
area  below  timber  line,  but  above  3,000  feet  in  elevation,  the  depth  of 
snow  in  the  winter  of  1893  was  9  to  15  feet.  Protected  by  the  dfiAvsft^ 
canopy  of  the  fir  and  hemlock  trees  this  snov?  th^Xj^  ^qW^  w^^  ^Cskfe 
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river  is  high  from  March  to  June.  Bat  let  the  forest  be  once  destroyed 
by  fire  or  by  lumbermen  and  the  snows  of  each  winter,  melting  in  early 
spring,  will  annually  overwhelm  the  Puyallup  Valley  and  transform  it 
into  a  gravelly  waste.  The  same  is  true  of  White  River  and  the  Nis- 
qually. 

The  forests  of  the  eastern  slope,  tributary  to  the  Yakima,  are  of  eveu 
greater  importance  as  water  preservers.  They  constitute  a  great  res- 
ervoir, holding  back  the  precipitation  of  the  wet  season  and  allowiag 
it  to  filter  down  when  most  needed  by  crops.  In  the  Yakima  Valley 
water  gives  to  land  its  value.  Storage  of  flood  wafers  and  extensive 
distribution  by  canals  is  necessary.  The  forests  being  preserved  to 
control  the  water,  the  natural  storage  basins  should  be  improved  and 
canals  built.  For  these  reasons  it  is  most  important  that  no  pai*t  of 
the  forest  reserve  should  be  sacrificed,  even  though  the  eastern  half 
is  not  included  in  the  national  park. 

The  boundaries  of  the  proposed  national  park  have  been  so  drawn 
as  to  exclude  from  its  area  all  lands  upon  which  coal^  gold,  or  other 
valuable  minerals  are  supposed  to  occur,  and  they  conform  to  the  pur- 
pose that  the  park  shall  include  aU  features  of  peculiar  scenic  beauty 
without  encroaching  on  the  interests  of  miners  or  settlers. 

ACCESSIBILITY. 

None  save  those  who  can  march  and  camp  in  the  primeval  forest  can 
now  visit  Mount  liaiuier;  but  it  is  the  wilderness,  not  the  distance, 
that  makes  it  difficult  of  approach.  On  the  west  the  distance  up  the 
Nisqually  Eiver  from  the  railroad  at  Yelm  Prairie  to  the  reserve  is 
but  40  miles.  Though  heavily  timbered,  the  valley  of  the  Nisqually 
afibrds  an  easy  route  for  a  railroad.  The  Cowlitz  valley  also  oli'ers  a 
line  of  approach  without  difficulty  by  rail,  it  being  about  50  miles  from 
the  railroad  to  the  reserve. 

On  the  northwest  the  railroad  at  Wilkeson  is  but  23  miles  from  the 
summit  of  Mount  Rainier,  and  the  glaciers  can  be  reached  by  ridin? 
25  niiles  through  the  great  forest. 

On  the  north  the  Cascade  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad 
crosses  the  range,  only  13  miles  in  a  direct  line  and  19  miles  along  the 
summit  from  the  northern  limit  of  the  reserve. 

On  the  east  the  city  of  North  Yakima  is  but  62  miles  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Eainier. 

The  proposed  park  covers  a  mountain  region  which  lies  across  the 
line  of  travel  from  east  to  west.  The  railroad  winds  northward;  the 
travel  down  the  Columbia  Eiver  turns  southward  to  avoid  it.  The 
great  current  of  tourists  which  flows  north  and  south  through  Po^^ 
land,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Vancouver,  and  Alaska  passes  to  the  west 
within  sight  of  Mount  Eainier,  and  when  the  grand  old  mountain  is 
obscured  by  clouds  the  travelers  linger  to  see  it,  or,  passing  regretfully 
on  their  way,  know  that  they  have  missed  the  finest  view  of  their  trip. 

When  a  railroad  is  built  up  the  Nisqually  or  Cowlitz  valley  to  the 
park  and  connection  by  stages  is  assured  northward  to  the  Cascade 
branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  and  eastward  to  Yakima,  the 
flood  of  travel  will  be  diverted  through  the  park. 

EOUTES  WITHIN  THE  RESERVE. 

The  i)oint  which  combines  accessibility  with  surroundings  of  gi'eat 
beauty,  and  which  is  therefore  most  appropriate  as  a  hotel  site,  is  south- 
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east  of  Mount  Eainier,  on  one  of  the  spars  of  the  Tootoosh  Mountains, 
near  the  Cowlitz  Valley.  To  open  this  region  to  travel  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  establish  the  hotel  and  its  connections  down  theNisqnally 
or  Cowlitz  Valley,  together  with  trails  to  points  of  interest  within  the 
park.  From  the  hotel  a  principal  trail  would  extend  north  to  the 
Emmons  and  White  Eiver  glaciers,  which  would  thus  be  easily  accessi- 
ble, and  thence  the  railroad  at  Wilkeson  could  readily  be  reached  on 
horseback  over  the  old  IS'orthern  Pacific  trail.  In  the  future,  stage 
roads  or  possibly  a  railroad  would  be  extended  over  the  Cowlitz  Pass 
to  the  eastern  slope,  North  Yakima  would  be  reaxihed  via  the  Tietonor 
Tannum  Valley,  and  Tannuni  Lake  would  become  a  favorite  resort. 

But  the  highway  which  would  challenge  the  world  for  its  equal  in 
grand  scenery  would  extend  from  the  Cowlitz  Pass  northward  along 
the  crest  of  the  range  to  the  Cascade  branch.  The  distance  is  50  miles, 
31  in  the  park  and  19  beyond  it  to  the  railroad.  Within  the  reserve 
the  summit  is  open  and  park-like.  On  the  east  is  a  sea  of  mountains ; 
on  the  west  is  a  bold  descent  of  3,000  feet  to  the  valleys  of  Cowlitz  and 
White  rivers,  beyond  which  Tacoma  rises  in  overpowering  grandeur, 
8,000  feet  above  the  road  and  only  12  miles  distant. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  committee  of  your  memorialists  has  caiefully  examined  the  exist- 
ing maps  of  the  State  of  Washington  with  special  reference  to  the 
position  of  this  reserve,  and  finds  that  the  boundaries  of  the  reserve 
are  further  east,  in  relation  to  Mount  Kainier,  than  was  supposed. 
The  western  boundary  traverses  the  slope  of  Mount  Rainier  at  alti- 
tudes of  7,000  to  9,000  feet,  and  the  glaciers  extend  several  miles 
beyond  it.  In  order  to  include  all  of  the  glacial  area  and  the  immedi- 
ately adjacent  forest  on  the  west,  your  memorialists  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  western  boundary  of  the  park  be  drawn  one  range 
west  of  that  of  the  reserve,  viz,  at  the  range  line  between  ranges  6 
and  7  east- of  the  Willamette  meridian.  By  this  change  no  part  of  the 
Wilkeson-Carbonado  coal  field  would  be  included  in  the  park. 

Your  memorialists  find,  as  already  stated,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
include  the  eastern  8loi)e  of  the  Cascades  in  the  park,  and  furthermore 
that  it  is  desirable  to  leave  the  Natchez  Pass  on  the  north  and  the  Cow- 
litz Pass  on  the  south  open  for  the  construction  of  railroads.  Your 
memorialists  therefore  pray  that  the  park  be  defined  by  the  following 
boundaries:  Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  sec.  19,  T.  18  N.,  R. 
7  E.  of  the  Wilh  mette  meridian;  thence  south  24  miles  more  or  less  to 
the  southwest  corner  of  sec.  18,  T.  14  N.,  E.  7  E.;  thence  east  27  miles 
more  or  less  to  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Range;  thence  in  a  northerly 
direction  to  a  point  east  of  the  place  of  beginning,  and  thence  west  20 
miles  more  or  less  to  the  i)lace  of  beginning. 

Your  memorialists  respectfully  represent  that — 

Railroad  lines  have  been  surveyed  and  after  the  establishment  of  a 
national  park  would  soon  be  built  to  its  boundaries.  The  concessions 
for  a  hotel,  stopping  i)laces,  and  stage  routes  could  be  leased  and  the 
proceeds  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  park.  The  policing  of  the 
park  could  be  i)erformed  from  the  barracks  at  Vancouver  by  details  of 
soldiers,  who  would  thus  be  given  useful  and  healthful  employment 
from  May  to  October, 

The  establishment  of  a  hotel  would  afford  opportunity  for  a  weather 
station,  which,  in  view  of  the  controlling  influence  exerted  by  Mount 


Yakima,  CowUtz,  Nisqually,  Puyallup,  and   White  River  valleys,  d 
for  the  pleasure  aod  education  of  the  nation,  your  memorialists  ^ 
that  the  area  above  described  be  declared  a  national  park  forevex. 
For  tiie  National  Geographic  Society  : 

Gasednsr  G.  Hubbabb, 

Fraidni 
For  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Scienct: 

J.  W.  Powell 
For  the  Geological  Society  of  America : 


For  the  Sierra  Club: 

For  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club : 

WASHiNaTON,  D.  C,  June  27,  1894. 


Baeley  Wnjjs. 
John  Mite. 
JOHIY  BitchiEjJk. 
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53d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doo. 

M  Session.      J  )    No.  248. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


July  27,  1894. — Hefened  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Ktle  submitted  the  following 

ARGUMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  BILL  (S.  2146)  TO  INCORPORATE 
THE  NATIONAL  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  HEAT,  AND  POWER 
COMPAN7. 


ADYERSB  AOnON  TAKEN  BY  THE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  THE  GAS  BILL. 

The  Commissioners  this  afternoon  recommended  adverse  action  on  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives bill  7310,  **  To  incorporate  the  NationalGas  and  £lectric  Light,  Heat,  and 
Power  Company  of  the  District  of  Columbia,"  which  was  re&rred  to  them  for  exam- 
ination and  report.  The  Commissioners  consider  it  unwise  to  authorize  the  tearius 
up  of  the  street  pavements  for  the  purpose  of  layinc  a  second  set  of  gas  mains  and 
electric-wire  conduits,  in  view  of  the  Congressional  control  of  existing  companies 
with  reference  to  iUuminating  power,  quality,  and  price  of  gas  and  every  other 
matter  concerning  gas  company  charters^  and  also  in  view  of  the  bill  now  pending, 
which  contemplates  the  municipal  lighting  of  public  spaces  and  buildings  by  elec- 
tricity generated  by  ^e  power  of  Great  Falls. 

The  Commissioners  state  further  that  they  have  recommended  on  viirious  bills  that 
the  price  of  gas  in  the  District  be  reduced  and  the  quality  of  gas  be  increased. 

The  Commissioners  believe  that  permanent  construction  in  public  spaces  should 
belong  to  the  public,  and  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sutticlent  reason  in  this 
case  to  warrant  a  departure  from  that  xK>licy. 

After  six  weeks  of  labor,  following  a  hearing  upon  the  bill,  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  have  favored  the  committee  with  a  report  of  their 
views  thereon,  which  is  embodied  in  the  above  extract  from  a  local  news- 
paper. 

They  have  held  back  their  report  longer  than  propriety  or  a  fair  treat- 
ment of  the  measure  proposed  by  its  incorporators  warranted  at  their 
hands  after  the  hearing  on  bill  (H.  E.  7310)  before  them ;  and,  in  answer 
to  the  reason  given  for  their  adverse  report,  we  need  only  say  that  it 
is  manifest  therefrom  that  the  sole  object  of  their  opposition  to  the 
measure  arises  from  an  unaccountable  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  local 
monopoly — ^the  Washington  Gas-Light  Company. 

They  say  that  "  it  is  unwise  to  authorize  the  tearing  up  of  the  street 
pavements  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a  second  set  of  mains  and  electric- 
wire  conduits.'' 

This  is  a  mere  pretense.  It  is  unfair,  and  not  in  accord  with  their 
recommendations  favorable  to  other  corporations  than  gas  companies. 

They  do  not  oppose,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  favor  the  tearing  up 
of  the  street  pavements  over  a  large  section  of  the  city  for  the  Belt  Line 
connections  with  the  Eckington  and  Soldiers'  Home  Railway,  and  with 
the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  the  loop  down  Louisiana  avenue  from 
Fifth  street. 

They  urged  the  tearing  up  of  the  streets  to  change  the  motive  power 
of  the  Columbia  Railway. 
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They  urge  the  tearing  up  of  streets  for  the  L  Street  Orosstown  Kail- 
way  to  connect  with  Belt  Line. 

Also  for  the  Rock  Creek  Railway  extension  into  the  city. 

Also  the  tearing  up  of  the  streets  on  the  whole  route  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  to  change  its  power. 

They  report  favorably  upon  the  tearing  up  of  the  streets  by  the  Mount 
Yernon  Railway. 

They  leave  their  desks  in  a  body  and  come  to  the  committee  room  to 
advocate  and  urge  upon  you  the  uptearing  of  the  streets  for  the  proposed 
sewer  extensions. 

They  recognize  the  right  of  the  local  gas  company  to  tear  up  the 
streets  whenever  and  wherever  they  wish  to  lay  new  mains  and  repair 
old  and  leaky  mains. 

They  have  favored  the  uptearing  of  the  streets  for  the  Electric  Light 
Company  and  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Telephone  Company,  and 
they  recommend  the  uptearing  of  the  streets  to  put  telegraph  wires 
underground. 

All  these  instances  make  it  manifest  that  the  uptearing  of  streets 
necessarily  involved  in  the  erection  of  the  new  company's  plant  cuts 
but  a  trifling  figure,  really,  so  far  as  the  true  reason  underlying  their 
adverse  report  is  concerned. 

The  improvements  involved  in  the  above  works  called  for  extensive 
and  widespread  uptearing  of  the  streets,  yet,  to  them,  that  is  unobjection- 
able in  tJiose  cases. 

Far  less  objectionable  will  be  the  work  of  installing  the  conduits  and 
mains  of  the  new  company,  for  under  section  8  of  the  bill  they  provide 
that  their  work  shall  be  done  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioners;  and  section  9  provides  for  a*  $2(K),(KJ0 
bond  for  faithful  repair  of  streets  that  may  be  opened  for  their  conduits 
and  mains,and  through  the  contemplated  use  of  alleys  wherever  avail- 
able the  disturbing  of  streets  will  be  wholly  avoided  in  many  cases. 

And  with  these  safeguards  the  objection  mentioned  is  utterly  ground- 
less and  unworthy  of  serious  consideration  by  reasonable  men,  since 
self  interest  would  compel  the  company  to  carry  the  installing  of  their 
plant  with  scrupulous  regard  to  the  public  uses  of  the  streets,  so  as  to 
avoid  any  and  every  cause  of  complaint  as  to  their  work,  for  which 
they  miglit  be  liable  on  their  bond,  the  work  being  but  simple  engineer- 
ing, easily  constructed,  and  involving  no  reasonable  delay  in  doing  it. 

1  respectfully  submit  that  an  impartial  performance  of  duty  by  the 
Commissioners  in  the  public  interest  should  secure  in  their  rei>orts 
favorable  comment  upon  all  measures  that  are  manifestly  in  the  public 
interest,  and  should  they  find  a  bill  weak  in  any  respect,  or  wanting  in 
any  restrictions  or  limitations,  or  requiring  verbal  changes,  in  their 
judgment,  such  matters  should  receive  criticism  at  their  hands  with 
suggestion  of  amendments  to  correct  the  defects  they  may  point  out, 
that  the  interests  of  the  public  might  be  secured. 

Xothing  of  this  kind  was  done  in  the  present  case.  They  certainly 
had  some  knowledge  of  their  own  that  would  enlighten  the  considera- 
tion of  this  important  question,  yet  the  committees  of  Congress  get 
but  the  meager  suggestions  I  have  criticised,  which  are  intended  to 
defeat  the  measure  we  advocate. 

WHAT  THEY  FAILED  TO  STATE. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  it  that  is  ignored  by  these  Commissioners 
in  their  adverse  report  f  They  know  well  from  personal  knowledge,  and 
from  testimony  before  t\\^  co\xim\tt^e  in  its  recent  investigations,  that 
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because  of  the  rusting  out  and  leakage  of  the  Washington  Gaslight 
Company's  mains,  in  their  trenches  under  our  streets  and  sidewalks,  that 
company  is  compelled  every  year  to  dig  up  the  streets  all  over  the  city, 
while  the  new  conduits  of  the  new  company  once  cor^structed  need  never 
be  disturbed. 

*  They  know  from  observation,  as  every  intelligent  man  in  the  city 
knows,  that,  wherever  their  mains  are  exposed  for  such  repairs,  the 
earth  on  their  line  is  found  impregnated  with  the  poisonous  leakiugs 
from  the  mains,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  health  of  the  public. 

DESTRUCTION  OF   SHADE  TREES  BY  GAS  LEAKAGES. 

The  construction  of  the  new  company's  conduits  will  in  the  future  (so 
far  as  their  plant  is  concerned)  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  beauti- 
ful shade  trees  throughout  our  city,  which  is  now  being  caused  by  the 
leakages  from  the  gas  pipes  of  the  Washington  Gaslight  Company,  which 
saturate  the  soil  with  gas  and  thus  kill  vegetation. 

As  to  this  fact  I  quote  from  page  484  of  the  report  of  William  Saun- 
ders, superintendent  of  gardens  and  grounds,  for  1891,  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    He  says: 

There  is  a  loss  of  trees,  more  or  less  exteosive,  where  gas  pipes  are  laid  near  their 
rootS;  from  leakage  of  gas.  The  escaping  gas  permeates  the  soil  and  destroys  the 
roots.  Perfect  or  absolute  immunity  from  this  evil  is  probably  impracticable,  and, 
when  detected,  should,  of  course,  he  promptly  remedied.  The  worst  feature  is  that  it  is 
seldom  discovered  until  damage  has  been  done.  The  soil  is  well  saturated  with  gas 
before  its  presence  has  been  detected,  and  it  is  then  too  late  for  the  application  of 
any  remedy,  even  if  remedies  were  known,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  purification  of  the 
soil.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  remove  the  soil,  replacing  it  with  fresh  mate- 
rial, and  plant  another  tree.  This  may  not  always  prove  successful  at  tirst,  as  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  remove  all  the  poisoued  earth,  and  sometimes  several  removals 
will  be  required  before  a  healthy  growth  is  secured.  It  may  be  noted  that  gas- 
poisoned  soil  is  the  unsuspected  cause  of  many  deaths  among  trees  in  cities. 

And  this  is  no  trifling  consideration,  but  involves  the  continued 
creation  of  an  unsanitary  condition  amounting  to  a  nuisance  demanding 
action  on  the  part  of  tlie  Commissioners  to  abate  it  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  health  j  and  an  intelligent  discharge  of  their  duty  should  have 
promi)ted  them  to  favor  an  enterprise  which  offered  a  remedy  for  and 
a  prevention  in  the  future  of  that  existing  evil.  They  should  not  have 
ignored  it. 

The  new  company  contemplates  building  conduits  so  to  be  con- 
structed as  to  prevent  any  impregnation  of  the  soil  from  leakages  of 
their  pipes,  and  prevents  any  possible  injury  to  gas  mains  from  contact 
with  electric  wires  laid  in  the  new  conduits. 

The  above  considerations  effectually  dispose  of  the  first  objection 
given  to  the  bill  by  the  District  Commissioners,  as  being  in  exact  oppo- 
sition to  their  recommendations  in  favor  of  other  enterprises. 

The  Commissioners  try  to  strengthen  that  weak  objection  by  adding 
that  it  is  made — 

in  view  of  the  Congressional  control  of  existing  companies  with  reference  to  illu- 
minating power,  quality,  and  jirice  of  gas,  and  also  in  view  of  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing which  contemplates  the  municipal  lighting  of  public  places  and  buildings  by 
power  from  the  Great  Falls. 

How  absurdly  ridiculous  is  that  suggestion.  If  the  honorable  Com- 
missioners had  given  any  careful  and  fair  consideration  to  the  benefi- 
cial provisions  of  the  bill  H.  E.  No.  7310  in  the  interest  of  the  consum- 
ers, who  are  the  general  public,  they  would  have  remembered  that 
by  resolution  of  the  House,  set  out  in  Keport  No.  029,  second  ses- 
sion Fifty-third  Congress,  and  the  investigation  that  followed,  it  was 
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recognized  that  grave  injury  to  the  public,  afifecting  eyesight  and 
health  of  consumers  in  this  District,  and  destruction  of  hangings  and 
furniture  in  private  homes,  was  so  notorious  as  to  coniuuiiid  investiga- 
tion and  relief,  aud  that  the  president  of  the  Washington  GasHght 
Company  had  sworn  that  it  was  not  possible  to  make  gas  at  a  fair  profit 
for  $1  per  1,000  cubic  feet  (p.  9,  Keport  1460,  first  session  Forty-ninth 
Congress),  and  that  this  wealthy  corporation  bitterly  oi>poses  every 
effort  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  or  to  im])rove  its  quality.  (See  House 
Ke])ort  2003,  second  session  Forty-seventh  Congress.) 

They  would  have  remembered  their  own  very  recent  and  most 
extraordinary  report  to  your  committee,  favoring  the  passage  of  a  bill 
(H.  R.  4279)  which  in  its  effect  is  to  authorize  the  Washington  Gas- 
light Company  to  manufacture  and  sui)ply  to  the  people  of  this  Dis- 
trict gas  ftill  of  imi)urities,  dangerous  to  health,  while  with  strange 
care  they  so  word  the  penalty  clause  as  to  make  it  sure  that  it  can 
never  be  enforced.  It  is  a  fraud  upon  the  people.  In  support  of  this 
I  refer  to  to  exhibits  A  and  B  hereto,  showing  the  Cooper  bill  as  intro- 
duced and  the  amendments  thereto,  which  we  denounce. 

And,  further,  they  would  have  recalled  the  fact  that  they  adhered  to 
that  recommendation  in  favor  ol  the  Washington  Gaslight  Company 
in  open  expression  of  preference  for  it,  rather  than  see  adopted  tbe 
Grady  bill  (H.  R.  7412),  which  provides  for  a  gas  absolutely  free  from 
impurities;  and  they  made  petty  and  groundless  objections  to  that  bill, 
which,  as  a  measure  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  should  have  com- 
manded their  unqualified  approval. 

The  petty  objections  were  covered  by  a  new  bill  (H.  R.  75(50),  and 
yet,  although  this  latter  bill  demanded  from  the  Commissioners  cordial, 
unqualified  approval  and  a  recommendation  for  its  adoption,  in  lieu  of 
the  Washington  Gaslight  Company's  bill  (H.  R.  4270),  this  they  would 
not  give,  but  reiterated  their  preference  to  that  bill  (H.  R.  4279)  to 
legalize  the  manufacture  of  impure  gas  by  that  company. 

IMPUEITIES  OF   THE  GAS   SUPPLIED  BY  THE  WASHINGTON  GAS-LIGHT 

COMPANY. 

The  bad  quality  of  the  gas  supplied  has  for  many  years  been  the 
cause  of  complaints  to  Congress. 

The  House  resolution  of  October  14, 1893,  under  which  the  Heard 
investigation  was  held,  declared  that — 

Whereaathe  eyesight  of  clerks  employed  in  Government  baildings  is  impaired  by 
this  inferior  gas  supplied  by  the  said  company. 

The  fact  being  one  not  to  be  contradicted,  it  might  have  been  added 
that  the  eye>ight  of  the  thousands  of  children  attending  our  public 
schools  is  also  being  impaired,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  use  of 
eyeglasses  amongst  those  httle  ones  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase. 

No  cause  can  be  suggested  for  this  deplorable  condition  of  things 
other  than  the  very  bad  gaslight  under  which  they  are  made  to  apply 
themselves  to  their  schoolbooks  to  prepare  for  recitations. 

This  consideration  alone  should  sufdce  as  solid  reason  for  a  change 
in  the  kind  of  gas  to  be  supplied. 
The  impurities  existing  in  the  gas  is  admitted  to  be  a  fact. 
The  impurities  arising  from  the  burning  of   this  gas  which  are 
classified  as  injurious  to  health  are: 
Carbonic  oxide. 
Carbonic  acid. 
Sulphureted  hydrogen. 
Ammonia. 
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These  affect  the  purity  of  the  air  we  breathe  and  cause  damage  to 
pictures  and  hangings.  The  imperfect  light  is  injurious  to  the  eyesight 
of  those  who  are  compelled  to  read  by  it. 

In  the  recent  investigation  under  the  resolution  referred  to  the 
witnesses  for  the  gas  company  sought  to  explain  away  the  cause  of 
these  impurities  and  of  this  defective  gaslight,  so  that  the  drastic 
measures  that  should  be  applied  by  Congress  to  force  a  correction 
thereof  might  not  be  recommended. 

It  was  sought  to  attribute  the  sole  cause  of  insufficiency  of  light  to 
the  defective  pipes,  or  choke  service  of  the  pipes  used  (Ford's  evidence, 
p.  29 ;  Supt.  Leatch's,  p.  15,  Report  629),  evidence  which  apparently 
satisfied  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Since,  he  says  in  his  report,  page  3 : 

From  aU  the  facts  adduced,  your  coiuurtittee  believes  that  with  a  sufficient  flow  of 
gas  of  the  quality  at  present  beiuf^  furnishud  there  probably  would  be  very  general 
satisfaction  aujongst  consumers;  it  the  price  charged  was  thought  to  be  a  reasonable 
one. 

And  further  on,  as  to  the  service  being  (last  fall)  "  worse  than  usual 
and  generally  unsatisfactory,"  he  says: 

The  probable  cause  assigned  by  the  company,  and  substantially  concurred  in  by 
the  inspector.  Dr.  Ford,  is  the  crystallization  of  the  naphihalin  in  the  service  pipes, 
the  cause  of  which  seems  not  to  be  definitely  understood,  is  not  peculiarly  attributa- 
ble to  the  method  of  making  or  distributiug  the  gas  furnished  by  this  company. 

That  makes  a  neat  summing  up  for  the  company. 

But  the  Grady  Bill  (H.  E.  7560)  had  not  then  been  before  that  com- 
mittee. 

But  we  declare  that  these  statements  of  the  report  are  not  tenable, 
since  the  present  quality  of  gas  furnished  by  that  company  is  altogether 
objectionable,  both  as  to  its  small  illuminating  power  and  its  gross 
and  dangerous  impurities. 

(See  Congressman  Grady's  letter  to  Chairman  Heard,  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.) 

Moreover,  we  declare  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  he  refers  to  is 
definitely  understood  by  experts,  and  had  they  been  interrogated  prop- 
erly the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  would  have  shown  what  is  incon- 
trovertible, that  the  so-called  crystallization  of  naphthalin  in  the  pipes 
is  simply  occasioned  by  the  i)rocess  used  by  the  Washington  Gas  Light 
Company,  which,  by  the  overloading  of  their  gas  with  the  gumming  oil 
tlirown  down  by  the  condensation  whilst  in  the  service  pi^^es,  lodghig 
therein  and  destroying  the  natural  flow  of  gas,  arresting  and  deposit- 
ing naphthalin  contained  in  their  coal  gas  mixed  with  their  impure 
water  gas  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  two,  and  which,  by  stratification, 
according  to  the  gravities  of  the  gas,  not  only  causes  bad  light,  but 
the  blowing  at  the  burner,  which  we  often  observe,  and  also  the 
deposit  of  naphthalin  in  the  service  pipe. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  overload  their  gas  with  this  amount  of  carbon  ! 
The  answer  is,  because  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  cover  up  the  other 
impure  gases  (nonilluminators,  but  heat-producing  elements). 

This  condition  of  things,  originated  in  and  caused  by  those  processes 
which  are  used  by  the  Washington  Gaslight  Company,  they  now  seek 
to  perpetuate  and  to  fasten  upon  this  suffering  community  by  an  act 
of  Congress. 

In  this  bill  (H.  E.4279)  they  admit  three  impurities — sulphur,  ammonia, 
and  sulphureted  hydrogen — and  provide  authority  for  having  20  grains 
of  sulphur,  in  any  form,  in  100  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  5  grains  of  ammo- 
nia in  100  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  then  say:  ^^The  gas  shall  be  free  from. 
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the  impurity  known  as  sulphureted  hydrogen.^  Wherein  there  is  an 
inconsistency  difficult  to  account  for. 

The  bill  says  nothing  of  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  or  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  all  obnoxious  i>oisons,  which  are  not  prohibited  to  this  com- 
pany in  the  gas  they  supply  to  citizens. 

Is  it  not  patent  that  it  is  not  the  public  interests  and  the  welfare  of 
the  people  that  the  Commissioners'  report  would  conserve,  but  rather 
the  interest  of  that  gas  monopoly! 

They  say,  further,  that  Congress  controls  the  price  of  gas.  That  being 
so,  was  it  not  their  duty  (if,  as  they  pretend,  they  look  to  the  interest 
of  the  public)  to  recommend  a  measure  which  gave  absolutely  pure  s:as 
to  the  private  consumer  at  only  75  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  instead  of 
urging  with  pressing  earnestness  that  the  Washington  Gaslight  Com- 
pany be  authorized  to  make  and  supply  impure  gas  at  $1.25  per  1,000 
cubic  feet. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

I^ow,  take  their  final  point,  that  a  bill  is  pending  "  to  authorize  munic- 
ipal lighting  by  electricity  from  the  power  of  the  Great  Falls  of  the 
Potomac." 

Passing  by  the  fact  that  it  is  only  a  pending  measure,  which  may  never 
be  authorized  by  Congress,  you  will  observe  that  it  only  calls  for  munici- 
pal lighting  of  public  spaces  and  buildings  and  does  not  make  provision 
for  supplying  light  to  private  consumers  who  might  desire  it,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  Government  will  supply  electric  light  for 
use  in  private  houses  in  opposition  to  local  companies. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  no  objection  to  an  amendment  to  our  bill 
providing  that  whenever  Congress  shall  by  legislation  favor  assuming 
control  of  lighting  the  public  places  and  buildings  by  electricity  gen- 
erated from  the  Great  Falls  it  shall  have  the  power  to  take  control  of 
the  electric-lighting  plant  of  the  new  company,  where  needed  therefor, 
and  have  the  use  of  its  conduits  for  that  purpose,  ux>on  paying  therefor 
a  reasonable  compensation,  to  be  determined  by  any  commission  that 
may  be  provided  for  that  purpose. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  scheme  for  municipal  lighting  reported  by 
Gen.  Casey,  under  Senate  resolution  of  March  1,  1804,  from  which  it 
appears  that,  apart  from  the  cost  of  the  water  privileges  to  be  par- 
chased  from  the  estate  of  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  if  the  title  can  be  had,  the 
cost  of  the  electric  plant  is  estimated  at  $3,76^930,  while  the  cost  of 
operating  it  for  6,538  lights  is  to  be  $203,352.23,  which  is  equal  to  §52.33 
per  light.  Now,  this  need  not  be,  since  our  company  can  supply  this 
light  at  80  per  cent  only  of  that  cost. 

This  much  for  the  objections  of  the  Commissioners.  IS'ow,  as  further 
proof  that  in  making  up  their  report  they  only  had  in  mind  the  question 
of  how  they  could  prevent  competition  with  the  Washington  Gasli«rht 
Company,  whose  interest  their  report  is  aimed  to  protect,  we  would 
invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  could  not  find  one  word  to 
utter  commendatory  of  our  offer  to  supply  an  absolutely  pure  gas  at 
one-half  the  present  price  charged  by  the  company  now  monopolizing 
the  gas  business  of  the  District,  and  further,  they  confine  their  views 
to  the  matter  of  illuminating  gas. 

HEAT  AND  POWER. 

They  ignore  altogether  the  advantage  to  flow  to  the  general  public 
from  the  heat  and  power,  which  it  will  be  a  large  part  of  this  com- 
pauy^s  business  to  avx\>p\Y. 
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This  heat  supply  will  minimize  the  expenditures  for  fuel  in  every 
home;  the  power  supplied  will  also  prove  a  welcome  opportunity  for 
economical  operations  of  factories,  the  encouragement  of  which  in  every 
city  is  a  source  of  municipal  wealth,  attracting,  as  it  must,  large  num- 
bers of  thrifty  and  industrious  citizens  to  our  cities. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  enterprise  that  we  propose  to  install 
under  this  bill  must  find  favor  with  every  member  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  who  favors  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living 
for  all  citizens  and  voters,  especially  those  of  most  moderate  means, 
who  ai*e  the  great  majority  everywhere,  and  who  are  demanding 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  relief  from  the  burden- 
some levies  of  grinding  wealthy  corporations. 

Congress  has  already  put  itself  on  record  against  local  monopoly  of 
gas  elsewhere. 

It  has  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  laying  of  gas  mains  trom  Minnc- 
ai)olis,  under  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River,  to  St.  Paul,  which 
will  produce  competition. 

In  New  York  the  East  River  has  been  tunneled  to  cheapen  the  cost 
of  gas  to  consumers  in  Long  Island  City. 

In  Chicago  a  monopoly  seeks  to  control  all  the  gas  companies  by  a 
combine  or  trust,  which  will  keep  up  the  high  prices  ot  gas,  an  oppres- 
sion of  the  people  who  have  to  pay  the  bills. 

And  in  its  last  section  this  bill  (H.  R.  7310)  i^rovidesfor  the  forfeiture, 
of  its  charter,  in  the  event  of  a  sale  to  a  local  corporation.    So  this 
company  means  positive  good  faith. 

Does  the  Washington  Gas  Light  Company  merit  such  protection 
from  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  or  from  Congress? 

Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact,  demonstrated  by  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
committee  of  Congress  in  1886  and  1893,  and  from  the  reports  of  the 
committees  based  thereon,  that  with  an  actual  individual  outlay  of 
cash  for  its  stock  of  less  than  $500,000,  the  stockholders  received  from 
the  earnings  of  the  company  $2,000,000  of  stock  (see  Mcllhenny's  testi- 
mony, pp.  44  to  48,  first  session  Forty-ninth  Congress),  the  par  value 
of  each  share  of  which  is  $20,  and  it  has  a  market  value  of  $50  per 
share,  and  its  dividends  amount  to  from  10  to  20  per  cent  per  annum ; 
the  company,  in  addition  to  the  payments  of  which  large  dividends, 
pays  a  very  heavy  salary  roll  to  its  officers,  and  is  daily  accumulating 
and  adding  to  an  enormous  surplus  fund  which  it  proposes  to  convert 
into  stock  for  distribution  amongst  its  stockholders  whenever  Con- 
gress shall  authorize  an  increase  of  its  capital  stock.  (See  exhibit  3, 
p.  60,  report  629,  second  session  Fifty-third  Congress.) 

Their  opposition  to  the  coming  of  a  competing  company  is  natural, 
but  selfish  and  most  unreasonable  so  far  as  it  is  addressed  to  your 
Judgment.  They  have  had  enough  from  the  community  to  satisfy  their 
greed. 

The  saving  to  the  Government  and  to  the  District  that  wonld  flow 
from  the  passage  of  bill  H.  R.  7310  would  be,  it  is  thought,  from 
$100,000  to  $125,000  per  annum  at  least. 

Now,  the  incorporators  of  the  National  Gas  and  Electric  Light,  Heat, 
and  Power  Company  know  the  needs  and  wishes  of  this  community 
just  as  well  and  truly  as  do  the  Commissioners  of  the  District.  There 
is  nothing  abstruse  or  difficult  to  understand  in  their  propositions. 

Every  section  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7310)  has  been  framed  to  protect 
every  public  and  private  interest,  and  to  put  upon  the  company  every 
restriction,  bond,  and  limitation  that  would  insure  for  the  jieople  of 
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I  gers  menacing  to  health,  and  a«  tending  to  reduce  the  expenses,! 

I  adding  to  the  comforts  of  living. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  the  subcommittee,  I  will  state  tkl 
being  animated  by  a  desire  to  have  our  bill  so  framed  as  to  compel  ij 
j  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  proposed  company  the  manageffiemfl 

•  its  affairs  in  a  strictly  business-like  and  absolutely  safe  manner, lefill 

!  cheerfully  consent  to  the  amendment  suggested,  which  is  in  the  ^\ 

1  inff  words: 

4 

^  Provided,  That  the  issae  of  the  bonds  of  said  corporation  shall  only  be  to 

an  amount  as  shall,  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  received  from  the  sale  of  tbeatl 
I'  of  the  comi)any  at  par,  be  necessary  for  the  actual  cost  of  installing  the  pbci:^ 

Y^  j^rovirfed /uWfcer,  That  the  bonds  of  this  corporation  authorized  by  thisact^l 

'  not  be  sold  at  less  than  ninety-five  cents  on  the  dollar. 

And  supplementing  my  remarks  with  an  extract  from  the  Baltii® 
Sun  of  July  18  instant  (Exhibit  C),  showing  that  gas  is  manu&ctiwi 
elsewhere  at  less  than  $1  i)er  1,000  cubic  feet,  I  submit  my  argnui* 
for  your  favorable  consideration. 

F.  P.  B.  Sands, 
Counsel /or  Incorporats^ 
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Exhibit  A. 

A  BILL  relating  to  the  sale  of  gae  in  the  District  of  Colnmhia. 


.  ^  charge  and  collect,  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  lor  illnminating  gas  nuui^^-,- 

♦ '  ^i|  and  paid  for  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  other  consamers  u  •i' 

f    ■;  I  District  of  Colnmbia,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  thousand  cubic  feet:  Prwtf* 

That  if  consumers  other  than  the  Government  shall  not  pay  monthly  any  g«5 ^ 
j  within  ten  days  after  the  same  shall  have  been  presented,  said  company  maj  fia» 

and  collect  from  said  consumer  so  failing  to  pay  said  bill  as  aforesaid  one  dollirtf^ 
j  twenty-five  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  fur  the  gas  furnished  to  said  coBsai 

during  said  month. 
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any  gas  bill  within  ten  days  after  the  same  shall  have  been  presented,  said  company 
may  charge  and  collect  f^om  said  consumer  so  failing  to  pay  said  bill  as  aforesaid 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  for  the  gas  furnished  to  said 
consumer  during  said  month. 

Sec.  2.  That  section  one  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  regulating  gas  works/' 
approved  June  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  is  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows:  "That  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four,  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  famished  by  any  gaslight 
company,  person,  or  persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  equal  to  sixteen 
candles  by  the  Bunsen  photometer,  using  the  English  parliamentary-standard  Argand 
burner,  having  fifteen  holes  and  a  seven-inch  chimney,  consuming  five  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  hour;  and  such  gas  shall  not  contain  more  than  twenty  grains  of  snlphnr  in 
any  form  in  one  handred  cubic  feet,  nor  more  than  five  grains  of  ammonia  in  any 
form  in  one  hundred  cubic  feet,  and  shall  be  tree  of  the  impurity  known  as  sulphur- 
eted  hydrogen,  said  impurity  to  be  determined  by  passing  the  gas  through  a  glass 
vessel  containing  strips  of  bibnlous  paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  the  acetate 
of  lead,  and  if  any  discoloration  of  the  test  paper  is  found  to  have  taken  place  this 
is  to  be  held  conclusive  as  to  the  presence  ot  sulphureted  hydrogen  in  the  gas. 
When  the  illuminating  gas  snpplied  by  any  company,  person,  or  persons  in  the  Dis-* 
trict  of  Columbia  shall  at  any  one  time  be  of  less  illuminating  power  or  of  less  pur- 
ity than  according  to  the  standard  just  heretofon  given,  it  shall  be  so  reported  by 
the  inspector  of  gas  and  meters  to  the  company,  person,  or  persons  supplying  the 
same,  who  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered 
before  the  proper  tribunal  and  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
aforesaid  for  each  and  every  day  daring  which  such  violation  shall  continue:  Pro- 
vide4f  hmoever,  That  if  it  shall  appear  that  such  deviation  firom  the  above-named 
standards  could  not  have  been  prevented  by  ordinary  care  and  prudence,  but  was 
occasioned  by  some  nnavoidable  cause,  then  the  said  penalty  shall  not  be  enforced.'' 

Sec.  3.  That  any  gas  company  or  person  placing  a  gas  meter  in  service  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  has  not  been  inspected,  proved,  and  sealed,  as  provided  for 
by  the  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  for  each  and  every  such  violation  of  said  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  before  the  proper  tribunal  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Skc.  4.  That  a  clerk  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  perform  clerical  services  and  assist  generally  in  the  work  required  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  inspector  of  gas  and  meters,  and  his  compensation  shall  be 
one  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  That  an  additional  inspector  of  lamps  shall  be 
appointed  by  said  Commissioners,  and  his  compensation  shall  be  nine  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum. 


Exhibit  C. 

[Baltimore  Sun,  July  18, 1894.] 

THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  CHEAPER  AND  BETTER  GAS  FOR  CONSUMERS. — RADICAL  REDUC- 
TION BY  THE  HOUSE. — A  GENERAL  DEMAND  THAT  THE  QUALITY  BE  IMPROVED 
AND  THE  PRICE  REDUCED  TO  $1  PER  1,000  CUBIC  FKET — INSPECTING  A  PRACTICAL 
CATHOLIC  CHARITY. 

Washington,  July  17, 

Residents  of  this  city  are  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  question  of  cheaper  gas. 
At  present  the  consideration  of  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  District  has  taken  up 
so  much  time  that  the  gas  question  has  been  neglected.  The  action  of  the  Senate 
in  striking  out  the  clause  in  the  appropriation  bill  which  limited  the  charge  for  gas 
lamps  to  $18  apiece  and  restoring  it  to  the  present  rate  of  $21.50  is  construed  as 
unfavorable  to  the  movement  for  cheaper  gas.  The  clause  of  the  House  bill  author- 
izing the  District  Commissioners  to  receive  proposals  for  lighting  the  streets  at  80 
per  cent  of  the  present  cost  was  also  stricken  out.  It  is  argued  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  reduce  the  price  of  gas  which  it  consumed  it  would  not  that  of 
private  consumers.  How  much  truth  there  is  in  this  statement  will  be  seen  when 
the  Honse  bill  reducing  the  price  of  gas  to  $1  per  1,000  cubic  feet  comes  up  in  the 
Senate  for  consideration.  This  bill  passed  the  House  on  April  12,  after  a  thorongh 
and  comprehensive  examination  of  the  gas  supply  of  the  District  by  a  subcom- 
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mittee.  Persons  interested  were  given  a  full  hearing,  and,  after  taking  testi- 
mony on  both  sides,  the  committee  reported  that  $1  per  1,000  cubic  feet  would  give 
the  company  an  annual  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  pay  6  per  cent  on  ita  outstantiiDg 
bonds,  and  leave  asurphis  of  $26,966.91. 

The  complaints  against  the  quality  of  jfas  in  the  District  are  nomerous  and 
almost  perpetual.  The  quality  has,  however,  improved  during  the|paat  few  months. 
The  company  excuses  the  poor  light  given  by  the  quality  of  the  pipes,  the  low  or 
high  pressure,  the  governors,  and  other  causes.  The  quality  of  gas  is  said  by  the 
Government  inspector  and  others  to  be  as  good  as  any  furnished  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  taking  into  consideration  the  can  die  power,  which  is  required  to  be  16.  The 
average  is  18.  Other  cities  require  from  20  to  25  candle  power.  The  House  hill 
reducing  the  price  to  $1  increases  the  candle  power  to  22.  The  problem  seems  to  be 
whether  or  not  the  gas  company  can  reduce  the  ])rice  to  $1  and  still  make  a  fair 
profit.  In  1893  the  gross  receipts  of  the  comi>nuy  were  $1,135,305.60,  and  the  exi)ea- 
ditures,  exclusive  of  dividends  and  extension  of  works,  were  $681,277,57,  leaving 
net  earnings  of  $454,028.03.  The  company  paid  a  dividend  of  $200,000.  being  10  per 
cent  on  its  capital  stock,  and  had  a  surplus  of  $164,528.03  out  of  which  it  s])eut 
$89,500  for  extension  of  works.     It  paid  6  per  cent  interest  on  $600,000  of  bonds. 

The  par  value  of  the  stock  is  $20  a  share  and  is  valued  at  $50.  For  the  past  five 
yoiwti  it  has  always  paid  a  clear  dividend  of  10  ^er  cent,  and  £rom  $^,500  to 
$l6r)«629.36  has  been  spent  yearly  in  extensions,  besides  accumulating  a  surplus  of 
.'r'L^HO.OOO  undivided  profits.  The  original  capital  of  the  company  was  $50,000,  of 
\N  hich  $42,500  was  paid  in  for  2,500  shares  of  a  par  value  of  $20.  In  1852  the  capital 
WHS  iucreased  to  $300,000,  which  wa<s  paid  in  cash.  In  1855  the  capital  was  increased 
$150,000  and  the  stock  taken  up  by  the  stockholders.  In  1866  another  $500,000 
was  added  and  issued  to  sharehohters,  share  for  share.  In  1872  the  stock  was 
increased  to  $1,000,000,  with  the  privilege  of  increasing  it  another  $1,000,000,  which 
lias  been  done.  In  1887  $600,000  of  6  per  cent  bonds  were  issued;  $600,000  of 
certificates  of  indebtedness  have  also  been  issued,  which  are  convertible  into  stock 
if  the  stock  should  be  increased.  On  the  stock  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  is  paid« 
and  on  the  bonds  and 'certificates  6  per  cent.  It  is  claimed  that  the  $600,000  of 
certificates  was  a  gift  to  the  stockholders.  In  1892  they  paid  an  additionsd  dividend 
of  $3  a  share,  making  25  per  cent. 

The  company  claims  it  can  not  manufacture  gas  at  less  than  $1.25  and  make  a  fair 
profit,  which  it  estimates  at  10  per  cent.  A  table  showing  the  comparative  price  of 
j^as  in  dift'erent  cities  gives  in  part  the  following  figures: 


New  York $1.25 

Chicago 1.13 

I'hiladelphia 1.00 

Brooklyn 1.25 

iSt.  Louis 1.5!) 

H«)ston 1.08 

Baltimore 1.-5 

San  Francisco 2.00 

Cincinnati 1)8A 

Cleveland 80' 

Bufialo 1.00 

Milwaukee 1.00 

Chicago  has  made  provision  for  $1  gas. 


Newark.. $L40 

Minneapolis 1.60 

Jersey  City 1. 75 

Louisville 1.J9 

Omaha 1.75 

Kochester 1.25 

St.  Paul 1.70 

Kansas  City 1.60 

Providence , 1. 20 

Indianapolis 1. 25 

Allegheny 95 

Washington L25 


Cities  owning  and  controlling  their  own  ga$  works. 


HemlerAon,  Ky 

HiiiitMville,  Mo  .... 
liellefontaine,  Obio., 

Uamiltoii,  Ohio , 

Philadelphia,  P».  ... 

A  le  xandria,  Va 

<Jliarlotte8ville,  Va. 

DaiiviUe,  Va 

Frederioksborg,  Va 

Kichmond,  Va 

WheeUng,  W.  Va.. 


1  Population. 

Pric«per 
LOW  feet. 

14.000 

•1.M 

2.U00 

2.00 

7,000 

.m 

20,00U 

LW 

1,200,000 

LM 

IS,  000 

144 

10.000 

L« 

11,000 

L25 

5.000 

LM 

80,000 

L9 

40,000 

.» 
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Price  of  gas  in  dUee  where  ike  oo$i  i$  fl  or  leu. 


Boston $1.00 

ColnmbnB 1.00 

Dayton,  Ohio 1.00 

Centerville 1.00 

Elyria.Ohio 1.00 

Troy,6hio 1.00 

Greenville 1.00 

Pittsburg,  Pa 1.00 

Milwaukee,  Wis 1.00 

Allegheny  County 95 

Cleyeland 80 

West  Point 60 

Bellefontaine .  80 

St.  Joseph .60 

ChioagOi  1  company  ••..  ••••  ••••••      . 60 


Cincinnati $1.00 

Atlanta^Ga 1.00 

Taylor8vme,Ill 1.00 

Henderson,Ky 1.00 

Sandusky,  Ohio 1.00 

Yonngstown,  Ohio 1.00 

Meadville,Pa 1.00 

Grafton,  W.Va 1.00 

Hamilton,  Ohio 1.00 

Grand  Rapids 90 

Wheeling 75 

Kokomo 75 

Jackson,  Mich 50 

Terre  Haute 60 

LakewoodyN.T 80 


9.  BUM, 


I' 


.    1' 


\ 


■,■■;,' 
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SENATB. 


(  Mis.  Doc. 
\   No.  249. 


P  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBGI^ 


July  31, 1804.— Ordered  to  Im  printed. 


Ht.  CoOKBBLii  Bnbiuitted  the  foUowii^g 

XiETTBR  FROM  THB  ATTORSTBT-aHlTBRAL  RBLATIVB  TO  APPRO- 
PRIATION FOR  PA7MENT  OF  JUDQMBNT8  OF  THB  COURT  OF 
CLAIMB  IN  PTDIAN  DBPRBDATION  CASBS. 


Depabthent  of  Justiob, 

Washinfftanj  D.  0.,  July  10, 1^94. 

Sib:  Beferriiig  to  the  clause  in  the  general  deficiency  appropriation 
bill  making  provision  for  the  pa3rment  of  judgments  of  the  Ooort  of 
Claims  in  Indian  depredation  cases,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the 
following  case  was  omitted  from  the  list  of  such  judgments  transmitted 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives  on  December  9, 1893,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  then 
pending  therein  a  motion  for  a  new  triid  on  behalf  of  the  defense;  this 
motion  has  since  been  oyerruled  by  the  court  and  the  case  is  therefore 
entitled  to  be  rexM>rted  with  other  similar  cases  for  appropriatioUi  as 
follows: 


In  irhose  Divor  nndered . 

Ammmt 
ohdmed. 

Amount  of 
Judgment. 

Bate  of 
Judgment. 

John  A.  Burning. ■-•■««>■•■■■>•■••••■•■«•>••••  •>••••••••••••■•. 

10,600.00 

10,000.00 

2roT.18,IB00. 

BespectfuUy, 

BlOHABD  OlIVEY, 

Attorney-  OeneroL 
Hon.  F.  M.  CooKSXLLj 

Chairman  Agprapriatiana  OommiUee^  U.  S.  Senate. 


SSd  OONOBESS, )  SENATE.  5  Mis.  Doc. 

MSesHon.      ]  \   No.  250. 


US  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAXB& 


August  1, 1894.— Oidered  to  be 


Mr.  Ohandlbb  presented  the  folloiring 
RESOLUTION: 

Besolvedj  That  the  special  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
charges  of  bribery  againjst  Senators  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
fiEU^ts  connected  with  the  organization  and  history  of  the  Dominion 
Goal  Company,  Limited,  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  purx>ose  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  such  company  was  formed  or  is  being  conducted  by  reason 
of  any  assurances  that  the  tariff  duty  on  coal  shall  be  repeieJed  by 
Congress;  and  ifso,  to  ascertain  who gaVe  such  assurances;  andwjiether 
or  not  any  ofScer  of  the  Government  or  any  member  of  Congress  is  or 
was  interested  in  said  company;  and  what  action,  if  any,  has  been 
taken  by  any  person  in  fulfillment  of  said  assurances. 


63d  OoNOBESSy )  SENATE.  (  Mis.  Doo.  250, 

^MlSesHan.     f  \       Part  2. 


nr  THB  SENATB  OF  THE  UIHTED  STATES. 


▲UGim  6, 1894.-Ordei6d  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Mills  presented  the  following 
AMENDMENT 

To  Mis.  Doo.  No.  25a 

Strike  out  an  after  <<  Besolvedj^  and  insert: 

^'Tliat  a  committee  of  Ave  Senators  be  appointed  to  inqnlre  Into  the 
fftccs  connected  with  the  organization  and  history  of  the  Dominion 
Goal  Oompany,  Limited,  of  STova  Scotia,  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing whether  such  company  was  formed,  or  is  being  conducted,  by 
reason  of  any  assurances  that  the  tariff  duty  on  coal  shall  be  repealed 
by  Congress,  and  if  so,  to  ascertain  who  gave  such  assurances,  and 
whether  or  not  any  of&cer  of  the  Qovemment  or  any  member  of  Con- 
gress is  or  was  interested  in  said  company,  and  what  action,  if  any, 
has  been  taken  by  any  persou  in  fulfillment  of  said  assurances. 

<^  And  said  committee  is  also  directed  to  investigate  and  report  to 
the  Senate  whether  or  not  any  ofScer  of  the  Qovemment  or  any  mem- 
ber of  Congress  is  or  was  interested  in  any  corporation  or  company  which 
is  engaged  in  mining  coal  in  any  of  the  Stotes  or  Territories  of  the 
Unit^  States,  or  in  any  railroad  company  which  is  engaged  in  trans- 

B>rting  coal  which  would  come  into  competition  with  Nova  Scotia  or 
ominion  coal  in  any  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  and  whether 
influence  has  been  used  by  any  of  said  coal  or  railroad  companies  to 
maintain  a  tariff  tax  on  coal  for  their  benefit;  and  also  to  report  to  the 
Senate  whether  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  co^  would  reduce  its  price 
to  consumers  of  coal  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  if  so,  what 
part  of  the  United  States  would  be  so  benefited." 


53d  Conobess,  )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Dod. 
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IN  THE  SBKATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB& 


AvQvn  2, 18M.— Beteied  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  oidflMd 

to  be  printed. 


Mr.  PSl'i^EB  prefiented  the  following 

PBTZTZOK  OF  THB  UNEMPLOYED,  AND  BILL 


OAMP  BoSSLYNy 

Alexwndria  Oounty^  Va.j  August  ly  1894, 

To  the  honorable  17. 8.  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  in  Congress  assembled: 

The  United  States  Industrial  Army  is  composed  of  many  thousands 
of  unemployed  American  citizens,  and  represents,  by  general  consent, 
millions  of  unemployed  or  partly  employed  and  underpaid  workingmen. 
They  have  naught  but  their  ability  to  labor  to  provide  for  themselves 
and  families,  and  the  average  wealth  possessed  by  them  would  not  pur- 
chase a  decent  coffin. 

A  iK>rtion  of  this  army  is  now  encamped  near  Washingtoii,  thdtLS£|>nds 
more  are  on  the  way  and  thousands  now  languish  in  jail  who  from 
hunger  were  driven  to  trespass  on  railroad  property.  For  years  they 
have  x>^acefully  and  hopefoUy  awaited  for  private  and  public  ientc^- 
prise  to  give  them  work,  and  their  condition  is  now  such  that  their 
loyalty  to  the  laws  of  the  land  is  being  put  to  a  very  severe  test,  as 
witness  the  violent  outbreaks  that  are  becomihg  so  alarmingly  frequent 
and  are  so  ominous  of  catastrophe  to  the  nation.  Political  liberty  is  A 
mockery  where  economic  slavery  exists. 

This  army  is  organized  in  the  interests  of  peace  and,  apart  from  the 
borrowing  of  transportation  in  an  emergency,  it  has  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  law  abiding,  half  starved  and  ragged  as  it  is,  thus  show- 
ing to  the  world  an  example  of  patient  endurance  and  determination 
that  is  unparalleled  in  history. 

Had  we  had  the  time  and  facilities  we  could  have  brought  a  ton's 
weight  of  petitions  from  the  poverty-stricken  masses. 

Tney  ask  for  immediate  employment  on  public  works  Sti  fair  waf^es 
or  else  national  assistance  to  supply  their  own  wants  by  cooperative 
industry. 

To  have  our  l^iUlihg  industries  natioiialized  and  the  piroduct  br  ^ervicci 
to  be  furnished  at  cost 

Free  coinage  of  silver  and  a  legal-tender  curreticy  issued  direct  to  the 
people. 

To  have  the  immigration  of  foreign  laborers  stopped  until  there  is  a 
demand  for  their  labor  or  until  the  serfdom  of  the  wage-earner  is 
abolished. 


2  PETITION   OF   THE   UNEMPLOYED. 

*     ■      .        .   «  ....  .   . 

^  ^TKelrefor^,  as  the  hour  of  a^JQurnment  approaches  and  onr  needs  are 
urgent,  we,  the  nndersigned,~at  the  request  of  the  army  and  the  mil- 
lions it  represents,  do  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  to  pass 
the  bill  hereunto  attached,  or  failing  that,  to  pass  some  measure  of 
immediate  and  temporary  relief. 

Lewis  O.  Fby, 

Los  Angeles^  CdL 

.;  ABTHITB  ViNBTTB, 

Lo%  AngeleSj  CcU. 
Thos.  Galvin, 

Loa  AngeleSj  Cal, 
^  Frank  Oantwbll,  .        • 

Seattle^  WiisK 
Ohas.  T.  Kelley, 

8an  FranciseOj  CaL 
Geo.  Howabd, 

San  Francisco^  Cal. 
8.  H.  Thomas, 

Cineinnatij  Ohio. 
•  Ohas.  Clabk, 

MinneapoUSj  Minn. 
Allen  Jennings, 

Indianapolis^  Ind. 
Advisory  Board  U.  8.  Industrial  Army. 


A  BILL  to  proTlde  work  for  anemployed  Amerioaa  dtUeni. 

PREAMBLE. 

.  Whereas  the  lack  of  employment  for  a  vast  number  of  workingmen  and  the  scant 
returns  obtained  from  self-employment  produces  a  great  amount  of  distress  and  suf- 
fering and  leads  to  demoralization  and  crime;  and 

Whereas  these  terrible  conditions  have  appealed  to  the  sympathy  of  all  who 
desire  the  peace^  prosperity,  and  perpetuity  of  the  Republic;  and 
.    Whereas  the  Constitution  makes  ample  provision  for  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare:  ThereforCi 

'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Bepresentativee  of  the  United  States  of  Amet* 
iea  in  Congreae  aesemhled,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  inau- 
gurate a  system  of  public  improvements  for  the  creation  of  substantial  wealth  for  the 
nation,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  work  to  the  unemployed  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Seo.  2.  That  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  by  applying  on  the  grounds  where 
the  operations  are  carried  on,  and  by  presenting  evidence  of  citizenship  and  contin- 
nous  lack  of  employment  for  thirty  days,  all  of  which  being  certified  to  by  a  county 
clerk,  ishall  be  furnished  with  work  by  the  day  according  to  their  physical  abilities 
and  within  a  period  of  one  week  from  date  of  application. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  minimum  wages  to  be  paid  shall  be  two  doUars  per  day  of  eight 
hours,  and  skilled  labor  shaU  be  paid  according  to  the  average  rate  of  wages  pre- 
vailing in  the  neighborhood  of  the  works. 

.  Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Tretisury  shall,  immediately  after  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  have  engraved  and  printed  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  of  Treas- 
ury notes  in  denominations  of  one,  two,  five,  ten,  and  twenty  dollars.  Such  notes 
shall  be  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and  for  customs  duties.  He 
shall  also  nereafter  issue  of  these  notes  annually  a  sufficient  amount  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  bill. 

Sec.  5.  That  inasmuch  as  a  number  of  public  works  are  already  laid  out  and 
waitiiig  appiopriatioiis,  this  bill  shall  go  into  effect  immediately. 


63d  Oongbess,  )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doo, 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


August  2,  1894.— Seferred  to  the  Committee  on  PriTate  Land  Claims  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


Mr.  Pasco  presented  the  following: 

RBPORT  OF  COMBflimiB  APPOINTBD  B7  ST.  AUaUBTINB  BOARD 
'OF  TRADB  TO  IKVBBTiaATB  THB  RBABONB  FOR  THB  DBLA7  Ilff 
THB    SETTLEMENT    OF    THE    TITLE    TO    ANABTA8IA    ISLAND, 
STATE  OF  FLORIDA  SUBMITTED  JUNE  22,  1894. 


The  St.  AuausTiNB  Boabd  op  Trade: 

Gentlemen  :  The  committee  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  rex>ort: 

Anastasia  Island,  or  so  much  of  it  as  was  not  considered  too  marshy, 
was  surveyed  in  1835  and  1836,  the  amount  of  land  surveyed  being 
about  6,600  acres.  It  lies  in  townships  7,  8,  and  9,  range  30  east.  In 
township  7  there  were  surveyed  as  private  lands  two  small  Spanish 
grants,  one  made  to  F.  X.  Sanchez  by  Governor  White  in  1802,  and 
the  other  to  Lorenzo  Eodriguez  by  Governor  Quesada  in  1793  (Ameri- 
can State  Papers,  vol.  4,  p.  214,  and  vol.  5,  p.  420,  Duff  Green's  edi- 
tion). These  two  grants  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  by  Congress  to  settle  the  private  land  claims  in 
Florida,  were  presented  by  the  claimants  and  confirmed  as  valid 
Spanish  grants. 

By  (his  survey,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  the  lands 
covered  by  these  private  claims  were  segregated  from  the  public 
lands,  and  the  residue  of  the  lands  on  Anastasia  Island  were  surveyed 
and  platted  as  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 

In  1839  all  the  lands  on  Anastasia  Island  which  had  been  surveyed 
and  platted  as  public  lands  were  offered  at  public  sale,  and  no  bids 
having  been  received  for  any  of  them  they  were  from  that  date  sub- 
ject to  private  entry  under  the  general  land  laws,  and  such  of  them  as 
were  not  selected  by  the  State  of  Florida  under  the  swamp  act 
remained  subject  to  private  entry  until  June,  1866,  when  Congress 
enacted  that  lands  in  Florida  and  some  other  States  should  be  dis- 
posed of  only  under  the  homestead  laws.    {See  section  2303,  £.  S.) 

HOMESTEAD  ENTRIES  MADE. 

A  considerable  number  of  homestead  entries  were  made  on  this  island 
prior  to  1870,  when  in  July  of  that  year  Mr.  C.  M.  Furman,  of  Charles- 
ton, filed  a  letter  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  claiming  to 
be  the  owner  of  Anastasia  Island,  under  a  Spanish  grant,  and  request- 
ing that  no  grant  or  patent  be  issued  to  the  State  of  Florida,  or  any 
other  party,  giving  title  to  said  island  or  any  part  thereof! 


•■', 


.  t 


make  nomestead  entries  on  tne  isiana,  Tneir  applicsdoDS  vere  u 
rejected  on  the  authoHty  of  a  letter  from  the  OoiUmidaionerof  tiieLui 
Office,  dated  October  12, 1882,  that  the  lands  were  all  embiaoedmi 
Fitrtnan  daim,  which  had  not  yet  been  ai]ya8Md;  Thtid,  fbr  iigktM 
more  years  after  the  protisst  of  Mr.  Farman,  ho  projgresd  had  been  laii 
toward  a  settlement  of  title  to  this  tract  of  land  so  close  to  the  city  i 
St.  Angustine. 

From  the  rejection  of  their  applications  to  enter  these  lands  and  il^ 
firom  the  rejection  of  certain  indemnity  selections,  there  were  appetl 
taken  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  and  in  accordance li^ 
the  usual  practice  the  matter  would  have  been  speedily  detemunei 

AN  TJNUSUAL  TRANSACTION. 

Soon  after  this  appeal  was  presented,  there  ocxjurred  a  tranaiftk 
which  lias  already  greatly  delayed  any  termination  of  this  matters 
vitally  important  to  the  city  of  St.  Augustine,  and  which,  having  b« 
repeated,  bids  fair  to  prevent  any  settlement  of  the  titles  to  the  I»rt 
of  this  island  for  many  years  to  come.  Reference  is  made  totheaetk 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Private  Land  Claims,  which,  early  iud 
Fifty -se^'ond  Congress,  introduced  and  had  passed  by  the  Senate  ares 
lution  as  follows: 

Resolved y  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  is  hereby,  reonested  toi 
pend  all  further  action  in  respect  to  admitting  land  claimB  ander  the  lavs  oft 
United  States  on  the  Island  of  Anastasia,  Florida,  d urine  the  present  sessioa 
Congress,  and  until  the  expiration  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  onlcsi  C« 
gressional  action  on  the  subject  shall  ha^e  been  taken  meantime. 

By  whose  influence  this  unusual  interference  with  the  ordiitf 
course  of  proceedings  in  land  matters  was  brought  about  it  is  a 
necessary  to  inquire.  Certainly  the  homesteaders  and  indemnity  sde< 
ors  would  not  desire  to  delay  a  termination  of  the  matter  of  the  tit 
for,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  homesteaders^  they  were  \vnvLg  up 
their  selections  in  the  hopes  of  getting  title.  Inasmuch  as  the  Ga 
missioner  of  the  Land  Office,  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  1890,  bad  « 
dered  hia  decision  that  the  lands  were  nubile  lanHs,  anH  tbp  matl 
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selected  by  the  State  as  swamp  land  and  patents  issued  therefor.  Two  private 
land  claims  have  been  located  by  survey  on  this  land.  TheAe  private  land  claims 
are  still  pending  before  this  oifice  unpatented.  (This  is  the  property  owned  by  the 
South  Beach  Railway  and  platted  into  town  lots.  The  Bodriguez  grant  has  since 
been  patented.) 

Nearly  fifty  applications  to  acquire  title  to  latids  on  this  island  aris  found  on  file 
here,  havitig  been  forwarded  to  this  office  on  appeal.  C.  M.  Furknan,  of  Greenville^ 
S.  C,  claims  as  one  of  the  legal  representatives  of  said  Fish,  and  as  such  protests 
against  the  disposal  of  the  lands  on  said  island  under  the  public  land  laws. 

If  this  land  is  private  land  belonging  to  the  Fish  representatives,  then  your  Tth^ 
registrar's  and  receiver's)  rejection  of  said  applications  to  ehter  the  same  as  pnbllo 
lands  should  be  sustained;  if  not,  your  action  in  the  matter  should  be  overruled. 

The  evidence  upon  which  this  Fish  claim  rests  will  be  found  printed  in  the  Amer- 
ican State  Papers,  vol.  4,  pp.  283  to  300  and  466  to  471.  Congress,  in  acting  on  the 
reports  of  the  commissioners  confirming  those  claims,  recommended  whose  area  was 
under  3,500  acres.  (See  act  of  February  8^^827.)  By  act  of  Congress  of  May  23, 
1828,  those  having  an  area  t;reater  than  8,500  acres  were  confirmed  to  the  extent  oz 
a  league  square,  provided  tne  claimant  released  the  excess. 

AREA  OF  THE  ISLAND. 

This  island  contains  upward  of  6,661  acres,  as  some  of  the  marsh  lands  have  not 
vet  been  surveyed.  (As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  nearly  1,000  acres  of  unsurveyed 
land.)  A  league  square  is  4,438.68  acres.  Those  representing  the  Fish  claim  haVe 
never  released  this  excess,  either  under  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  Mav  26, 1830, 
which  only  allowed  them  one  year  from  the  date  tb  make  such  release,  or  nave  they 
secured  a  confirmation  in  any  other  manner.  It  appears  that,  subsequent  to  the  date 
when  it  is  alleged  that  said  island  was  granted  to  Fish,  a  portion  of  the  lands  com- 
prising this  island  was  granted  to  F.  X.  Sanchez. 

The  United  States  extended  the  public  surveys  over  thid  island  in  1834.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held  in  the  case  of  Bottiller  v.  Dominguez,  130 
U.  S.,  238.  that  claims  derived  from  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  governments  had  up 
validity  until  they  had  been  presented  and  confirmed  as  required  by  the  laws  of 
this  country.  The  Fish  claim  nas  been  presented,  but  the  claimants  have  failed  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  imposed  by  Congress,  that  is,  release  all  lands  claimed 
in  excess  of  a  league  square;  consequently  the  same  has  never  been  confirmed  and 
has  no  validity  before  the  Land  Department  of  this  Government. 

This  ruling  does  away  with  your  objection  to  allowing  the  various  applicants  to 
locate  said  lands  as  vacant  public  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  rendition  of  this  opinion  the  Gainesville  land  office  was 
directed  to  proceed  to  allow  the  entries  and  selections  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  the  Department,  bnt,  as  before  stated,  the  heirs  of 
Fish  took  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  they  had  a 
right  to  do,  and  the  people  of  St.  Augustine  could  not  complain,  how- 
ever much  they  might  desire  that  a  8i>eedy  settlement  of  the  title  might 
be  made. 

BEOLABEB  PU13LIG  LANDS. 

The  resolution  reported  by  the  Private  Lands  Committee,  and  passed 
by  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  delayed  any  decision  by  the  Secretary 
until  June  22,  1893,  that  is,  three  years  after  the  Commissioner's 
decision  was  rendered.  The  Secretary  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioner  that  the  lands  were  public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
and  directed  that  they  be  disposed  of  accordingly. 

On  August  28^  1803,  the  Commissioner  wrote  the  Gainesville  land 
office  as  follows: 

In  the  matter  of  the  private  claim  of  Jesse  Fish,  involving  title  to  Anastasia 
Island,  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  date  of  June  22.  1893, 
affirmed  the  decision  of  this  office  of  August  2,  1890,  holding  that  said  claim  had  no 
validity.  As  no  motion  for  a  review  has  been  filed  in  this  case,  the  applications  and 
appeals  herein  named  of  parties  to  enter  tracts  on  said  island,  under  the  land  laws 
01  the  United  States,  are  herewith  returned  to  ^our  office  that  they  may  be  made  of 
record,  and  acted  upon  on  their  merits  according  to  their  priority,  and  all  conflicts 
settlea  in  the  usual  manner. 
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For  some  reason  the  register  and  receiver  failed  to  carry  oat  the 
instructions  sent  them,  the  alleged  reason  being  that  they  had  not  had 
time  to  settle  the  conflicts.  Before  they  could  be  induced  to  take  any 
action  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  again  intervened  with  a  resoln- 
tion,  similar  to  that  introduced  in  the  FUty-second  Congress,  and  has 
tied  the  matter  up  for  the  present,  and  unless  some  action  is  taken  to 
have  the  Senate  withdraw  its  resolution,  or  to  have  the  Secretary 
proceed  regardless  of  it,  there  is  no  knowing  whether  the  title  to  the 
island  will  ever  be  settled. 

APPEAL  TO  OONGBESS  FOB  HELP. 

What  the  influence  is  that  can  secure  from  the  private  land  commit- 
tees, of  which  one  of  the  Florida  Senators  is  a  member,  action  so  unu- 
sual and  so  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  this  community,  it  is  hard 
to  conjecture. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Trade  of  St.  Augustine 
ask  the  Florida  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  to  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  secure  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  title  to  Anastasia  Island, 
and  as  the  flrst  step  to  ask  that  the  Senate  will  reconsider  its  resolu- 
tion of  January  10, 1894,  requesting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
take  no  action  in  the  matter  of  land  claims  on  Anastasia  Island,  and 
in  case  the  Senate  shall  fail  to  rescind  such  resolution,  ask  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  proceed  in  said  matter  in  accordance  with  law. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  Florida  delegation  in  Congress  urge 
upon  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  the  early  occupancy  of  the  lands 
reserved  for  a  military  post  on  Anastasia  Island,  and  that  they  pledge 
their  support  to  aid  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  for  the  building  of  suitable  barracks  and  the  mount- 
ing of  practice  guns  on  the  island. 

John  T.  Dismukbs, 
J.  A.  McGumB, 
W.  W.  Dbwhubst^ 

Committee. 


The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  at  regular  meet- 
ing of  Board  of  Trade  of  city  of  St.  Augustine,  held  June  22,  1894: 

Besolvedf  That  the  board  requests  the  Florida  delegation  in  Congress  to  seonre  the 
reconsideration  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  its  resolution  of  January  10, 
1894,  requesting  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  no  action  in  the 
matter  of  land  claims  on  Anastasia  Islaud  until  the  expiration  of  the  Fifty-third 
Congress,  and  that  we  urge  upon  said  delegation  that  they  do  aU  in  their  power  to 
have  said  claims  speedily  settled. 

JSesohed,  That  it  is  the  desire  and  expectation  of  this  board  that  our  Senators  and 
Bepresentatives  in  Congress  use  their  best  endeavors  to  secure  the  passage  of  the 
necessary  legislation  by  Congress  for  the  immediate  occupancy  of  the  Anastasia 
Idand  reservation  m  a  militai^  post  and  artillery  practice  grooada. 


53d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  (M1S.D00, 

2d  Session.      ]  (    l!^o.  253. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


August  2, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed  with  H.  B.  5246  and  subatitate. 


Mr.  H1LL9  from  the  Committee  on  Immigration,  presented  the  following 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  AND  THE  EOICRE- 
TAR7  OF  THE  TREASURE  RELATIVE  TO  H.  R  5246,  AN  ACT  PRO- 
VXDING  FOR   THE  INSPECTION  OF  IMMIORANTS  B7  U.  S.  CON- 

'    SULa 


Department  op  State, 
Washington^  August  2^  1894. 

Dear  Sm:  I  have  yonr  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  requesting  the 
opinion  of  the  State  Department  upon  the  merits  of  a  biU  (H.  B.  5246) 
which  passed  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  and  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate Immigration  Committee,  a  copy  of  which  you  inclosed. 

Since  receiving  your  letter  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  much 
thought  to  the  subject,  but  I  can  see  practical  objections  to  the  meas- 
ure. Should  it  become  a  law  and  our  consular  officers  be  increased  ten- 
fold they  could  not  perform  in  an  intelligent  and  satisfactoiy  way  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  immigrant 
shall  obtain  from  the  consul  nearest  the  place  of  his  last  residence  a 
certificate  setting  forth  that  the  officer  has  made  an  investigation  con- 
cerning the  immigrant,  and  that  he  does  not  belong  to  any  class 
excluded  from  admission  into  the  United  States  under  the  act  of  1891, 
or  by  any  other  statute.  What  kind  of  an  ''investigation"  is  contem- 
plated! Clearly,  our  consuls  could  not  be  authorized  to  require  wit- 
nesses to  appear  before  them,  and  their  investigations  would  necessa- 
rily be  of  little  practical  value.  In  brief,  I  do  not  believe  the  State 
Department  could  execute  so  much  of  the  proposed  statute  as  would 
devolve  upon  that  Department  with  the  present  consular  force,  or  with 
titiat  force  very  largely  increased. 

Very  respectfully,  * 

W;  Q.  Obbsham.  ' 

Hon.  David  B.  Hill, 

U.  S.  Senate, 


Teeastjby  Department, 
Oppioe  op  the  Seoretart, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  1, 1894. 

Sib  :  Your  valued  favor  of  the  27th  ultimo,  in  which  you  request  the 
opinion  of  my  Department  as  to  whether  H.  E.  5246,  an  act  providing 
for  the  inspection  of  immigrants  by  U.  S.  consuls,  is  deemed  a  merito- 
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rious  or  objectionable  measure,  and  any  facts  bearing^  uiK>n  the  pco- 
priety  of  the  proposed  legislation,  received. 

In  reply  will  say  that  I  presume  the  object  of  the  bill  is  to  restrict 
immigration  and  to  compel  inspection  abroad  before  the  intended 
immigrant  has  undertaken  th^  journey  to  the  port  of  embarkation,  in 
order  that  only  desirable  immigrants  should  be  permitted  to  obtain 
transportation.  In  this  I  heartily  concur,  and  the  only  subject  I  desire 
to  present  for  your  consideration  is  as  to  the  best  mode  of  accomplish- 
ing this  end.  The  rece^t  act  of  March  3,  1893,  under  which  this 
Department  is  now  acting,  has  a  similar  object  in  view.  It  has  been 
in  operation  only  a  short  time  and  the  results  obtained  have  been 
highly  satisfactory.  It  is  daily  becoming  more  useful  and  efficacioas, 
and  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  hampered  by  a  dual  administration 
of  our  laws  by  separate  Departments  of  the  Ooveminent,  acting 
through  their  different  agencies,  resulting  in  a  divided  responsibility 
which  would  tend  to  a  lax  administration  of  the  law. 

On  October  22,  1892,  a  commission,  consisting  of  Hon.  John  B, 
Weber,  chairman;  Judson  N.  Cross,  Walter  Kempster,  Joseph  Pow- 
derly,  and  Hermann  J.  Schulties,  was  appointed  by  Secretary  Charles 
Foster,  charged,  among  other  things,  with  an  investigation  as  to  the 
policy  of  adopting  a  system  of  preliminary  inspection  of  irrnnigrantB 
before  embarkation,  and  to  recommend  the  best  mode  of  providing  for 
same.  The  commission  made  its  report,  which  is  exhaustive,  and  con- 
tains valuable  information  on  the  subject  embraced  in  this  bill,  from 
which  report  it  appears  that  the  system  of  consular  inspection  was  not 
considered  with  favor,  but  the  system  of  inspection  which  cast  the 
responsibility  upon  the  transportation  companies  of  bringing  undesir- 
able immigrants  to  this  country,  under  certain  pains  and  penalties,  was 
recommended  and  approved.  Upon  this  theory  the  act  of  1893  was 
passed,  and  I  see  no  reason  at  present  for  departing  from  its  policy. 

From  the  report  of  the  commission  above  referred  to  I  am  enabled 
to  formulate  briefly  the  following  objections  to  the  proposed  legislation: 

(1)  Its  enactment  would  probably  lead  to  international  complications. 

(2)  It  confers  duties  upon  consuls  not  recognized  by  internatioDal 
law  and  uUra  vires, 

(3)  It  provides  a  dual  administration  of  the  immigration  laws  by  the 
State  and  Treasury  Departments. 

(4)  Its  operation,  it  is  feared,  will  result  in  securing  a  lower  class  of 
immigrants,  and  will  prove  a  hindrance  to  able-bodied  men  who  desire 
to  migrate. 

(5)  United  States  consuls  are  few  in  number,  and  are  located  prind- 
piuly  at  the  ports  of  foreign  countries. 

The  intended  immigrant  would  have  to  travel  many  miles  in  most 
cases  to  see  the  consul  nearest  his  residence,  and  if  granted  a  certifi- 
cate would  reach  this  country  in  an  impoverished  condition.  The  con- 
sul would  have  to  rely  upon  his  statements,  or  go  himself,  or  write  to 
foreign  officials  for  information.  If  the  gov^nment  or  municipal 
authorities  desired  to  be  rid  of  him  they  could  easily  do  so.  No  diffi- 
culties would  be  encountered  by  the  young  or  old,  the  criminal  or  the 
pauper,  but  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country  would  be  discouraged 
or  held  for  milit^y  service 

To  mak^  inspection  ss^tisfaptpry  t^e  ponsnls  would  have  to  be  equipped 
wi^\i  Qlerks,  interpreters,  iuspectors,  entailing  considerable  expense, 
who  would  prob£^bIy  be  refased  permissiqn  to  n^ijior^  $^^  4^^^  ^^ 
foreign  soil.    The  Dominion  of  Oanada^faV^w.rec^ra^ 
ors  as  Ch^vernmen^  officials  ijnthin  its  country,  and  wis  De£artqaeiji^ 
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^refused  to  recogpize  an  Italian  official  at  Ellis  Island,    It  would  remove 
from  the  transportation  companies  the  responsibility  cast  upon  them^j 
'^the  act  of  1893  of  bringing  such  immigrants  as  are  prohibited  a  laua- 
^ing  in  the  United  States,  as  an  immigrant  having  a  consular  certifLcs^t^ 
^  would  be  entitled  to  pnssage  upon  payment  of  his  fare. 
^    It  is  not  deemed  advisable  by  this  Department  to  change  the  syst^qi 
inaugurated  by  the  act  of  1893.    Since  it  went  into  operation  mo^t 
'-beneficial  results  have  been  obtained.    The  law  has  been  faithfully 
I  executed,  and  is  far-reaching  in  its  results.    The  obligation  cast  upob 
?the  steamship  companies,  in  view  of  the  increased  number  rejected  by 
''L  th(3  present  rigid  inspection,  has  compelled  them  to  exercise  a  careful 
:  foreign  inspection,  and  to  require  their  subagents  to  sell  tickets  only 
L  to  such  immigrants,  as  are  likely  to  be  admitted  upon  the  penalty  of 
z  having  the  cost  of  deportation  deducted  from  their  commissions. 
[  When  it  is  considered  that  these  numerous  agents  are  located  in  the 
various  towns  and  viUages  of  Europe,  being  personally  acquainted,  in 
most  instances,  with  the  intended  immigrant,  his  family  and  surround- 
ings, it  can  readily  be  seen  that  no  tickets  would  be  knowingly  sold  to 
any  of  the  x^rohibited  classes^  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  better  clasp 
of  immigrants  are  now  arriving  than  formerly.    There  are  now  practi- 
cally three  inspections  of  immigrants,  one  by  the  agent  at  the  immi- 
grant's home,  one  by  the  master  and  surgeon  of  the  vessel  under  oath, 
and  one  at  the  port  of  arrival  in  this  country. 

I  am  informed  that  depots  are  now  being  established  upon  the  Bu8i- 
sian  frontiers  by  certain  steamship  lines  for  the  inspection  of  immi- 
grants destined  to  the  United  States,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entry 
into  Germany  of  indigent  persons  who  would  be  refused  a  landing  in 
the  United  States,  and  thus  become  a  burden  ux)on  that  Government. 
The  present  law  is  becoming  more  and  more  remedial  as  its  provi- 
sions are  better  understood,  but  can  be  improved  by  such  amendments 
as  practical  experience  demonstrates;  and  at  this  time  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  alarming  spread  of  anarchists  in  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. Most  vigorous  laws  are  being  enacted  by  other  governments  for 
the  suppression  of  this  evil,  and  the  punishment  of  the  offenders, 
either  by  incarceration  or  banishment.  Our  country  seems  to  be  the 
place  where  such  evil-disposed  persons  find  a  refuge,  which  is  attended 
by  menace  to  our  institutions,  and  danger  to  our  people.  In  view  of 
this,  and  to  amend  to  some  extent  our  present  immigration  laws,  I  have 
ventured  to  suggest  some  legislation,  herewith  inclosed,  after  such 
amendment  as  your  honorable  committee  may  see  proper.  This  amend- 
ment wiU,  in  my  opinion,  accomplish  the  same  purposes  intended  by 
the  consular-inspection  bill.  It  will  further  restrict  emigration,  and 
none  but  the  most  desirable  classes  can  obtain  transportation  to  th^ 
country. 

The  immigrants  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  last  thre^ 
years,  and  those  debaifred,  were  as  follows: 


Total 

number 

admitted. 

1 

Knmber  debarred  aod  returned  and  admitted  on  bond. 

Tmt. 
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The  above  shows  a  great  reductioD,  and  also  an  efficient  execation 
of  the  law. 

The  Department  has  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  immi- 
grants who  have  been  refdsed  passage  to  this  country,  but  from  on- 
official  sources  it  is  informed  the  number  is  quite  large.  From  the 
same  sources  we  learn  that  the  number  of  aliens  leaving  the  United 
States  at  present  about  equals  the  number  arriving,  and  this  condition 
of  things  has  existed  for  the  past  six  months. 
EespectfuUy,  yours, 

J.  G.  Cablisljb, 

Seeretarff. 
Hon.  David  B.  Hill, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration. 


AN  ACT  Proridlng  tor  the  Inspeetion  of  immlgranta  by  TJnitod  StatfM  oonsnliL 

Be  it  maded  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Bepresentativea  of  the  United  Statet  of  AwMrim 
in  Congreee  aeeemhled,  That  no  alien  immigrant  shall  be  admitted  within  the  United 
States  nnless  he  or  she  shall  exhibit  to  the  United  States  inspectors  of  arriying 
immigrants  at  the  place  of  admission  a  certificate  signed  by  the  United  States  oon- 
snl  or  other  authorized  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  place  nearest 
where  said  immigrant  last  resided,  setting  forth  that  the  said  consul  or  other  United 
States  representative  has  made  an  investigation  concerning  said  immigrant  and  that 
said  immigrant  does  not  belons  to  the  class  or  classes  of  alien  immigrants  excluded 
from  admission  into  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congresi 
approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  niuety-one,  entitled  "An  Act  in 
amendment  to  the  various  Act«  relative  to  immigration  and  the  importation  of  aliens 
under  contract  or  agreement  to  perform  labor,  its  amendments  or  supplements/'  or 
by  any  other  law  of  the  United  States  that  now  exists  or  may  hereafter  be  passed. 
Said  immigrants  shall,  in  addition,  conform  to  all  present  requiremente  of  law. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  United  States  consuls  and  United  States  representatives  in 
other  countries  te  investigate  and  grant  or  withhold  certifioates,  as  ah^  be  di^ 
closed  on  investigation  under  the  directions  and  instructions  of  tne  State  Depart- 
ment, according  te  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  aforesaid. 

Sbc.  2.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Jannaiyy 
ttnno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representetives  July  20, 1894. 

Attest:  Jamss  Kxbb. 

CZflrJk. 


AJS[  ACT  providing  fi»r  the  intpeotton  of  immigrant«  by  United  States  oonsiils. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  BmreeentaHvee  of  the  United  Statee  ofAmmiM 
in  Congreee  aesembledf  That  no  alien  anarcnist  shall  hereafter  be  permitted  to  land 
at  any  port  of  the  United  States,  or  be  admitted  into  the  United  States,  but  this 
shaU  not  be  so  construed  as  to  apply  to  political  refugees  or  political  offenders. 

Sbc.  2.  That  at  the  hearing  of  aliens  charged  with  being  anarchiste  the  board  of 
special  inquiry  shall  diligently  inquire  of  the  accused,  by  pertinent  questions,  as  to 
his  antecedents,  political  opinions,  whether  he  belongs  to  any  society  or  aasooiation 
of  known  anarchistic  tendencies,  and  he  may  examine  the  person  for  marks  indica- 
tive of  such  membership;  he  may  accept  evidence  of  the  immigrant's  eommon  rep- 
utetion  as  an  anarchist,  and  the  orders,  degrees,  or  judgmente  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  police  notifications  as  prima  facie  evidence,  which  shall  be  enmoient, 
unless  successfully  controverted,  to  sustain  an  order  of  deportation.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized,  in  case  he  shall  be  satisfied  thai  an  iJien  has 
been  allowed  to  land|  or  has  come  into  the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  immigra- 
tion laws,  to  issue  a  warrant  and  cause  such  alien  to  be  taken  into  custody  and 
returned  to  the  country  whence  he  came,  at  the  expense  of  the  importins  veesel,  or 
if  he  entered  from  an  adjoining  country,  of  which  he  is  not  a  citizen,  tnen  to  the 
country  of  his  nativity,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.  In  suoH  osyieeiilub  See> 
Tetary  may  authorize  any  immigration  official  to  sun^Bon -witnesses,  -  administtf 
oaths,  and. teke  .testimony,  to  .be  .submitted  to.him,.jaid  inapectorsjof  iiiimi4i;ratioa 
may  execute  such  pTooess  and  make  arreste  and  convey  to  port  of  departure  all  wdi 
personB  ordered  deported.. 
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£<     Sec.  3.  That  in  cases  where,  upon  the  trial  and  conviction  of  any  foreign-bom  and 

unnaturalized  person  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  any  United  States  court,  or 

court  of  record  of  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  presiding 

'judge  shall  certify  that  from  the  evidence  produced  at  the  trial  he  is  satisfied  that 

KT  such  alien  is  an  anarchist,  or  that  he  is  not  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 

^  tution  of  the  United  States  and  well  disposed  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 

\.[  same,  and  that  his  remaining  in  this  country  will  be  a  menace  to  the  Gk>vernment, 

'^  or  to  the  peace  and  well  beiuff  of  society  in  general,  such  convict,  in  addition  to 

£1  other  punishments  adjudged,  shall  be  taken  before  a  commissioner  of  immigration. 

at  a  port  of  entry,  who  shall  order  his  deportation,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 

States,  td  the  country  from  which  he  came.    Should  he  return  to  the  United  States 

he  shall  be  arrested  and  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  period 

'•.  not  exceeding  four  years  and  attur wards  again  deported. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU  appoint  at  such  foreign  porst  of 
departure  as  he  may  deem  necessary  an  immigrant  inspector,  at  a  salary  not  exceed- 
ing two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  under  such 

•  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe, to  inspect  passengers  embarking  for  the  United  States ;  he  shall  have  power 
to  erase  from  the  list  or  manifest  of  passengers  required  by  section  one  of  the  Act 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three  the  name  of  any  immigrant  who  he  is  satisfied 
should  not  be  permitted  to  land  in  this  country,  and  may  forbid  the  transportation 

*  of  any  person  belonging  to  the  excluded  classes  in  the  first  or  second  cabin  or  in  any 
part  of  any  vessel ;  ne  shall  transmit  a  written  report  of  his  proceedings,  and  give 

[  information  as  to  all  suspected  persons  whose  landing  in  the  United  States  should 
;  be  specially  investigated,  with  tne  reasons  therefor,  and  shall  warn  and  admonish 
'  the  master  or  the  omcer  in  command  of  the  departing  vessel  as  to  the  character  of 
any  intended  immigrant  if  objectionable  or  undesirable.    This  report  shall  be  signed 
by  the  inspector  and  delivered  by  him,  inclosed  under  seal,  to  the  master  or  officer 
^  in  command  of  the  vessel,  who  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the  immigration  officer  at 
^  the  port  of  arrival,  in  the  same  manner  as  said  manifests  or  lists  of  alien  immigrants 
'  are  required  to  be  delivered,  under  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  case  of 
failure  of  said  master  or  officer  in  command  so  to  do ;  and  should  the  master  or  offi- 
'  cer  in  command  of  said  vessel  embark  any  objectionable  or  undesirable  immigrant, 
^  after  notice  of  said  inspector  not  to  do  so,  he  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  one  hundred 
'  dollars  in  each  case,  which  shall  be  paid  within  twenty-four  hours  after  arrival  and 
'  be  a  lien  on  the  vessel  bringing  said  passenger.    Said  inspectors  shall  also  diligently 
inquire  and  inform  themselves  as  to  the  character  of  intended  immigrants,  whether 
criminals,  anarchists,  insane,  paupers,  or  diseased  persons,  availing  themselves  oi 
police  records,  decrees  of  en>ulsion,  and  any  and  every  source  of  information  used  1 
and  obtainable,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions,  and  shall  exe- 
cute such  other  duties  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  impose.    And  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  this  law  and  paying  the  salaries  of  these  inspectors  the  sum  of 
sixty  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  fact  that  an  immi^ant  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  constitute  no  bar  to  proceedings  against  him  under 
this  Act  or  under  the  Acts  to  which  it  is  an  amendment. 

8«  JIIis«  5- 


SSd  GONftttBSS, )  SBIf  ATB.  ( MI8.D0O. 


3EES 


m  THB  BBKATB  OF  Tfill  iTKtTBD  S'TAfBd, 


AUOV0T  3,  1894«'^-'Otd«r6d  to  be  printicL 


Kr.  AlimIx  presented  the  following 

RESOLUTION; 

Sesoh^edj  Thftt  the  Oommlttee  on  Fiiianee  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
diseharged  from  the  farther  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2264)  for  the 
relief  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
that  said  bill  be  placed  on  the  Calendar  for  present  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 


53d  Congeess,  )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doc. 

2d  Session.      ]  i   No.  255. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 


August  3, 1894.~Plaoed  on  the  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  MoLAUBiN,&om  the  Gommittee  on  Olaims,  presented  the  foUowing 

RESOLUTION: 

Kesolvedj  That  the  claim  of  Eliza  H.  Gerger  and  Mary  Yirginia 
Eonlins,  daughters  and  only  heirs  at  law  of  U.  E.  Sizer,  deceased,  late 
of  Jackson,  State  of  Mississippi,  represented  by  Senate  bill  numbered 
fourteen  hundred  and  six,  with  all  the  papers  relatiug  thereto,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims  to  find  the  &ct8, 
proceeding  under  existing  laws,  whether,  barring  all  statutes  of  limi- 
tation, the  said  claim  mentioned  in  the  said  Senate  bill,  or  any  part 
thereof,  and,  if  so,  what  part,  is,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  a 
valid  and  subsisting  claim  against  the  United  States. 


6Sd  CONaBESS, )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doo* 

2d  Session.      5  (   ^o.  256. 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


August  6,  1894.— Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Mr.  Mills  presented  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Resolvedj  That  in  the  revision  of  the  existing  system  of  national  tax- 
ation the  following  principles  should  be  observed: 

First.  That  all  taxes  are  burdens  upon  the  taxpayers,  and  can  only 
be  rightfully  imposed  to  raise  revenue  to  support  the  Government. 

Second,  When  taxes  are  imposed  on  imported  goods  the  rates  shoold 
be  so  low  as  not  materially  to  restrict  the  importation  of  the  articles 
upon  which  the  taxes  are  imposed. 

Third.  In  selecting  the  articles  to  be  taxed  only  those  ready  for  con- 
sumption should  be  chosen,  and  all  articles  imported  for  mannfactiire 
or  remannfacture  should  be  exempt  from  duty. 


BSD  CkniftBKSS, )  SENATE.  ( UiB.  Doa 

MSt$»i<m.     i  \    No. 267. 
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IN  THB  SBKATE  OF  THB  TTinTED  STATBSL 


AuauBT  7,  180i.--Ord«ir9d  to  b«  priute4. 


Mr*  Quay  preseuted  the  foUowmg 
RESOLUTION: 

Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Printing  be  iBStracted  to  consider 
and  report  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  Government  printing  and 
binding  done  under  the  contract  system  by  private  concerns,  and  to 
inquire  as  to  the  difterence  in  cost  between  private  and  pubUc  work 
of  the  same  clafis. 


53d  OoNasBSSy )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doo. 

adBessum.     ]  \   No.  258. 


B'  DT  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATED 


August  6, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


'^    Mr.  PoWBB,  from  the  Committee  on  Pablic  Lands,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing 

HSPORT  FROM  THE  COBffMISBIONERS  OF  THE  GENERAIi  IiAND 
m  OFFICB  OF  8BNATB  BILL  No.  434  (H.  R.  3476).  BNTITLBD  "AN  ACT 
S  TO  PROVIDB  FOR  THE  EXAMINATION  AND  CLASSIFICATION 
iS  OF  CERTAIN  MINERAL  LANDS  IN  THE  STATES  OF  MONTANA 
S>        AND  IDAHO.'' 


Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 

Washington,  July  31, 1894. 

Sib:  I  transmit  herewith  report  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  of  Senate  bill  No*  434,  entitled  ^<  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  examination  and  classification  of  certain  mineral  lands  in  the 
States  of  Montana  and  Idaho,"  with  the  inclosures  therein  referred  to. 
The  Commissioner  in  his  report  answers  folly  all  the  qnestions  sub- 
mitted in  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant  to  the  Department,  and  I 
concur  in  tlie  conclusion  therein  reached  without  making  further  report 
thereon. 

Very  respectfully, 

Hoke  Smith, 

Seoretary. 
Hon.  Samttel  Paboo, 

Acting  Chairman  Committee  on  Public  La/ndSi  U.  S.  Senate. 


[H.  B.  8478,  Fifty-third  CongreM,  second  Mulon.] 

AJK  AOT  to  provido  for  thib  «T«ininfttion  wad  olMslflcation  of  oertain  mineral  Undo  in  the  States  of 

Montana  and  Idaho. 

Be  it  enaoUd  Ify  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentativee  of  the  United  States  ofAmenoa 
in  Congrese  aesemhled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  is  hereby,  author- 
ized and  directed,  as  speedily  as  practicable,  to  caase  all  lands  in  the  Stateti  of  Mon- 
tana and  Idaho  within  the  land  grant  and  indemnity  laud  grant  limits  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Bailroad  Company,  as  defined  by  an  Act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act 
granting  lands  to  aid  in  tne  constmction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  Lake 
Bnperior  to  Pnget  Sound,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  by  the  northern  route,''  approved 
July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- four,  and  Acts  supplemental  to  and  amend« 
atory  thereof,  U>  be  examined  and  classified  by  commissioners  to  be  appointed  as 
hereinafter  provided,  with  special  reference  to  the  mineral  or  nonmineral  character 
of  such  lands,  and  to  reject,  cancel,  and  disaUow  any  and  all  claims  or  filings  here- 
tofore made,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  made,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  said  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  on  any  lands  in  said  States  which  upon  examination  shall 
be  classified  as  provided  in  this  Act  as  mineral  lands. 


2  EXAMINATION  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  MINERAL  LANDS. 

Ssc.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  examination  herein  provide<l  for  there 
shall  be  apjiointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  three  commissioners  for  each  of  the  following  land  dis- 
triotSy  to  wit:  'Ihe  Bozeman,  Helena,  and  Missoula  land  districts,  in  the  State  of 
Montana,  and  the  Coeor  d'Alene  land  district,  in  the  State  of  Idaho^  at  least  one  of 
whom  for  each  district  shall  be  a  practicable  miner  and  a  resident  of  such  district ;  and 
said  persons  so  appointed  for  each  district  shall  constitute  a  board  of  comuiissioners 
to  perform  within  such  district  the  duties  herein  prescribe<l.  They  shall  each  receive 
for  their  compensation  ten  dollars  for  each  day  tney  may  be  actually  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  which  shall  include  their  transportation  and  subsistence 
expenses ;  and  their  accounts  shall  be  audited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
paid  monthly.  Before  entering  upon  their  duties  each  of  said  commissioners  shall 
take  an  oath  to  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.  Said  commissioners  shall 
make  examination  of  the  lands  herein  mentioned  within  their  respective  districts, 
and  mav  also  take  the  testimony  of  witnesses  as  to  the  mineral  or  nonmineral  char- 
acter of  any  of  said  lands,  and  receive  any  other  evidence  relating  to  said  matter, 
and  shall  have  power  to  summon  witnesses  to  appear  before  them,  and  to  admin- 
ister oaths;  and  they  shall,  immediately  upon  their  appointment,  proceed  to  exam- 
ine and  classify  the  lands  herein  mentionea  within  their  respective  districts,  as  pro- 
Tided  in  this  Act.  The  oath  of  office  of  said  commissioners  snail  be  filed  by  them  in 
the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.  All  testimony  taken  by 
said  commissioners  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  subscribed  by  the  witnesses,  and 
filed  with  the  report  of  the  commissioners  hereinafter  required.  The  action  or  deci- 
sion of  a  majority  of  said  commissioners  in  each  district  shall  control  in  all  matters 
herein  provided  for.  Not  more  than  two  of  the  commissioners  in  any  one  district 
shall  be  appointed  from  the  same  political  party. 

Sbc.  3.  That  all  lands  shall  be  classified  and  taken  to  be  mineral  lands  under  this 
Act  which  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act  have  been  located  or  patented  as  minend 
lands,  or  wnich  have,  or  probably  will  have,  a  market  value  by  reason  of  the  min- 
erals which  they  contain,  or  which  show  such  indications  of  valuable  mineral  depos- 
its as  would  induce  a  miner  to  spend  his  time  or  money  upon  them  with  the  reason- 
able expectation  of  finding  minerals  in  paying  quantities;  or  which  Arom  their  geo- 
logical formation,  or  their  situation  or  propinquity  or  relation  to  known  mineral 
lands,  are  or  probably  will  be  valuable  tor  the  mineral  therein ;  and  all  of  these 
matters  shall  be  considered  by  the  commissioners  in  determining  the  mineral  or  non- 
mineral  character  of  such  lands  and  in  classifying  the  same.  The  classification 
herein  provided  for  shall  be  bv  sections  where  the  lands  have  been  surveyed,  unless 
there  are  such  differences  in  the  situation  or  character  of  different  parts  of  l^e  same 
section  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  to  require  its  classification  by  legal 
subdivisions.  If  the  lands  examined  are  not  surveyed,  classification  shall  be  mude 
bv  tracts  of  such  extent,  and  designated  by  such  natural  or  artificial  boundaries  to 
identify  them,  as  the  commissioners  may  determine.  Where  mining  locations  have 
been  heretofore  made  or  patents  issued  for  miniufl^  ground  in  any  section  of  land, 
this  shall  be  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  forty-acre  subdivision  within 
which  it  is  located  is  mineral  land:  Provided,  That  the  word  '*  mineral,"  where  it 
occurs  in  this  Act,  shall  not  be  held  to  include  iron  or  coal:  And  mrovided  fwrtker. 
That  the  examination  and  classification  of  lands  hereby  authorized  shall  be  made 
without  reference  or  regard  to  any  previous  examination  or  report  or  classification 
thereof. 

Sbc.  4.  That  such  of  the  lands  herein  mentioned  as  have  been  surveyed  prior  to 
the  passage  of  this  Act  shall  be  first  examined  and  classified  as  herein  provided,  and 
afterwar£,  and  as  speedily  as  practicable,  the  lands  herein  mentionea  which  have 
not  been  surveyed,  until  all  the  lands  herein  mentioned  shall  have  been  examined 
and  classified,  as  herein  provided. 

Sbc.  5.  That  said  commissioners  shall,  on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  each  month, 
file  in  the  office  of  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  land  office  of  the  land  district  in 
which  the  land  examined  and  classified  is  situated,  a  full  rejiort,  in  duplicate,  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe,  showing  all  lands  exam- 
ined by  them  during  the  preceding  month,  and  specifying  clearly,  by  legal  snbdi  vi- 
sions, where  the  land  is  surveyed,  or  otherwise  by  natural  objects  or  permanent 
monuments,  to  identify  the  same,  the  lands  classified  bv  them  as  mineral  lands  and 
those  classified  as  nonmineral ;  and  with  said  report  shall  be  filed  all  testimony  taken 
and  written  communications  received  by  said  commissioners  relating  to  the  lands 
•mbraced  in  the  report.  The  register  and  receiver  shall  file  one  duplicate  of  said 
report  in  their  office,  together  witn  all  accompanying  testimony  and  papers,  and  the 
other  duplicate  shall  be  by  them  forwarded  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  said  commissioners  shall  ftimish  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  any  time  such 
ftirther  or  additional  report  or  information  as  he  may  require  concerning  any  mat- 
ters relating  to  their  duties  or  the  performance  of  the  same.  Upon  reoe^t  ox  such 
MjK>rt  the  register  of  the  land  offloe  shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  Statea,  canae  ta 
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be  published  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the  county  in  which  the  land  is 
located,  at  least  once  a  week  for  four  consecutive  weeks,  notice  of  the  classification 
of  lands  as  shown  by  said  report,  and  any  person,  corporation,  or  company  feeling 
aggrieved  by  such  dasMification  may,  at  any  time  within  sixty  days  after  the  first 
publication  of  said  notice,  tile  with  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  land  office  a 
verified  protest  against  the  acceptance  of  said  classification,  which  protest  shall  set 
forth  in  concise  language,  the  grounds  of  objection  to  the  classification  as  to  the 
particular  land  in  said  protest  described,  whereupon  a  hearing  shall  be  ordered  by^ 
and  conducted  before,  the  said  register  and  receiver,  under  rules  and  regulations  as 
near  as  practicable  in  conformity  with  the  rules  and  practice  of  such  land  office  in 
contests  involving  the  mineral  or  nonuiineral  character  of  land  in  other  cases ;  and 
an  appe.il  from  the  decision  of  the  register  and  receiver  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Com- 
missioner ot'  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  interior  may  prescribe:  Provided,  That 
at  such  hearings  the  United  States  district  attorney  or  his  assistants  for  the  judicial 
district  in  which  the  land  is  situated  shall  appear  and  defend  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  such  service  he  shall  receive  compensation  not  exceeding 
fifteen  dollars  per  day  for  each  day's  actual  service  before  the  register  and  receiver, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  provided  for  the  examination  and  classification  of  said 
mineral  lands. 

Sec.  6.  That  as  to  the  lands  against  the  classification  whereof  no  protest  sh«ill 
have  been  filed  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  classification,  when  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  be  considered  final,  except  in  case  of  fraud,  and  all 
plats  and  records  of  the  local  and  general  land  ofiices  shall  be  made  to  conform  to 
such  classification,  and  as  to  the  lauds  against  the  classification  whereof  protests 
may  he  filed,  the  final  ruling  made  after  the  day  set  for  hearing  shall  determine  the 
proper  classification,  and  all  records  of  the  local  and  general  land  offices  shall  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  classification  as  determined  by  such  final  ruling,  and  adl 
costs  of  such  hearings  shall  be  paid  by  the  unsuccessfui  party,  under  such  rules  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
hereby  authorised  to  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  the  true  intent  and  provisions  of  this  Act  as  speedily  as  practicable. 

Sec.  7.  That  no  patent  or  other  evidence  of  title  shall  be  issued  or  delivered  to 
said  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  any  laud  in  said  States  until  the  exami- 
nation and  classification  provided  for  in  this  Act  shall  have  been  made,  and  such 
patent  or  other  evidence  of  title  shall  only  issue  then  to  such  land,  if  any,  in  said 
States  as  said  company  may  be,  by  law  and  compliance  therewith  and  by  the  said 
classification,  entitled  to,  and  any  patent,  certificate,  or  record  of  selection,  or  other 
evidence  of  title  or  right  to  possession  of  any  land  in  said  States,  issued,  entered, 
or  delivered  to  said  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  void :  Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
taken  or  construed  as  recognizing  or  confirming  any  grant  of  land  or  the  right  to 
any  land  in  the  said  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  or  as  waiving  or  in  anywise 
affecting  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  against  the  said  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  to  claim  a  forfeiture  of  any  land  grant  heretofore  made  to  said 
company. 

Sec.  8.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  be  expended  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
same  to  be  paid  out  upon  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Passed  the  House  oi  Representatives  July  24,  1894. 

Attest: 

James  Kerr, 

Clerk. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington^  D.  C,  July  30^  1894. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  reference 
from  the  Department,  for  report  in  duplicate  aud  return  of  papers  of  a 
commuuication  from  Hon.  Samuel  Pasco,  acting  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Lands,  transmitting  ^<  for  another  or  supple- 
mental report"  Senate  bill  No.  434,  entitled,  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
examination  and  classification  of  certain  mineral  lands  in  the  States  of 
Montana  and  Idaho*" 
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The  bill  pi'ovides  for  tbe  appointmeDt  of  three  commissioners  for 
each  of  the  following  land  districts:  Bozeman,  Helena,  and  Missoala, 
in  the  State  of  Montana,  and  Coeur  d'Alene,  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  to 
examine  and  classify  lands,  as  to  their  mineral  or  nonmineral  charac- 
ter, within  the  land  grant  and  indemnity  limits  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Bailroad,  as  defined  by  an  act  of  Congress  entitled,  '<An  act  granting 
lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad,"  etc.,  approved  Joly  2, 
1864  (13  Stats.,  365;  also  16  Stats.,  378). 

August  29,  1893, 1  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Department  a 
report,  in  duplicate,  on  this  bill  recommending,  subject  to  some  modifi- 
cations therein  indicated,  its  enactment.  Since  said  report,  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Barden  case,  hereinafter  cited,  has  been 
rendered  to  the  eftect  that  the  Department  has  sufficient  authority, 
without  further  legislation,  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
to  classify  public  lauds  embraced  within  all  grants  in  which  there  is  a 
reservation  of  mineral. 

The  comnmnication  of  the  honorable  acting  chairman  of  the  Public 
Lands  Committee  makes  reference  to  the  great  necessity  that  exists  for 
some  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  this  matter,  which 
shall  include  all  of  the  mineral-land  States,  and  raises  the  question 
'^whether  any  legislation  is  necessary,  and  if  the  matter  can  not  be 
luljusted  by  regulations  of  the  Interior  Department." 

I  submit  herewith  a  copy  of  my  report  of  August  29^  1893,  and  at 
the  same  time  embody  my  present  views  in  answer  to  the  questions 
above  referred  to. 

The  estimated  number  of  acres  in  the  grants  to  the  Pacific  railroads 
in  the  mineral-land  States  and  Territories,  and  the  number  of  acres 
patented  to  each,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


P«oifio  RaUroftd  in  miserftl-lMid  States. 


AHMtioradPaeMe: 

Arisooa  — , 

CalifoniU 

Kew  Mexico 

Central  Pacifio: 

liTeirada 

Utah 

California , 

C.  &  O.,  California 

W.  P..  California 

O.  A  0.,  Oregon 

Vorthem  PaeiAc : 

Dakota 

Montana 

Idaho 

Oregon 

Waabiniston 

Southern  Paciflo: 

California 

Union  Pacific: 

Colorado 

Denyer  Pacific,  Colorado 

Wyoming 

Utoh..... 

Total 


Satimated  area 
in  grant. 


! 


10,240,000 

8,884,000 

11,520,000 


7,007,000 

8.724,800 
1,100.000 
3,840,000 

11,530,000 

17,838,080 

1,000,800 

3,675,080 

11,258,880 

11,064,100 

700,000 

100,000 

4.600,000 

1,100,000 


112,364,000 


Area  patented. 


I78,O08LI8 

'**835.'4a4.'€0 

420,4n.9S 
404, 382.  f» 
480.042.78 

1,7W,260.M 
450,207.43 

1,668,045101 

2,675,700.41 


4S2.7f 
716,172.36 

5   *2,228,604.8S 
I      1868,065.80 

610. 00 

200,348.25 

70,683.03 

40.186.48 


12,240,060.56 


•Main. 


t  Branolu 


It  has  been  estimated  by  the  best  authority  obtainable  that  one-third 
of  the  lands  within  the  railroad  grants  in  the  12  mineral  States 
and  Territories  is  mineral  land.  Accepting  the  above  estimate  as  a 
baais,  over  30,000,000  acres  of  mineral  lands  are  within  such  railroad 
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grantB,  and  developments  are  oonstantly  proving  that  these  lands  are 
the  great  store  houses  of  large  deposits  of  the  preeions  metals. 

The  questions  submitted,  which  will  be  answered  in  detail,  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  Whether,  if  any  legislation  is  required,  it  should  not  be  general, 
embracing  all  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  there  are  railroad 
grants) 

In  reply  to  this  question,  I  would  answer,  yes.  Most  of  the  grants 
mentioned  on  page  3  contain  more  or  less  mineral,  and  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  good  reason  for  excepting  any  State  or  TemtAx j contain- 
ing mineral  from  such  legislation. 

By  the  terms  of  their  grants  mineral  lands,  except  coal  and  iron,  are 
excepted  from  the  operations  of  all  scud  grants,  and  any  action  taken 
in  this  matter  shoiQd  apply  equally  to  £dl  of  such  railroads  in  said 
mineral-land  States  and  Territories,  and  to  the  varioui  State  grants  ae 
toeU. 

(2)  Whether  any  legislation  is  necessary,  and  if  the  matter  can  not 
be  adjusted  by  regulations  of  the  Interior  Department. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  legislation  can  be  had  that  will  satis&c* 
torily  meet  all  the  conditions  arising  in  the  adjustment  of  these  grants. 
Taking  the  present  bill  as  a  basis,  and  applying  its  provisions  to  all 
of  said  States  and  Territories,  it  would  require  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  for  at  least  20  land  districts.  This  would  require 
60  commissioners,  with  the  necessary  additional  help,  to  examine 
and  determine  the  character  of  SOjOOO^OOO  aeres  of  land.  The  time, 
labor,  and  expense  necessary  to  complete  an  examination  of  these 
lauds  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture,  but  taking  into  account  the  vast 
area  inv^ved,  this  expense  could  not  but  be  enormous.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  proposed  commission  could  satisfactorily  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  would  be  created. 

The  files  of  the  General  Land  Office  contain  a  vast  amount  of  matter 
touching  upon  the  mineral  character  of  the  public  lands,  consisting  of 
mineral  Mitries,  mineral  applications,  affidavits,  and  protests  concani<> 
ing  specific  tracts  and  localities,  together  with  the  returns  of  the 
various  deputy  surveyors  by  whom  the  public  surv^-s  are  made.  Pend- 
ing lists  of  selections  are  all  examined  in  eoBneotien  with  tteeeseooida. 

The  work  of  a  commission  under  this  biO  at  beat  would  be  but  super* 
flcial.  To  examine  thoroughly  into  the  character  of  each  smallest  legal 
subdivision  of  the  S0,000,000  acres  involved,  to  publish  lists  thereof  and 
to  take  testimony  relative  thereto  would  take  years  of  time,  and  would 
entail  expense  no  one  can  estimate,  an  expense  which  should  not  be 
charged  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  fair  proposition  that  the  beneficiaries  nndet  the  various 
grants  should  pay  the  expense  incident  to  the  patenting  of  their  lands. 

The  Department  from  its  records  can,  better  than  any  commission, 
determine  the  amount  and  quality  of  proof  necessary  to  be  submitted, 
and  can  do  this  at  a  very  modest  cost  to  the  Goveiiiment. 

The  regulations  of  the  Department  in  the  matter  are  much  simpler 
and  more  effective,  and  are  more  likely  to  accomplish  the  evident  intent 
of  the  law.  The  recent  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Oourt  in  the 
case  of  Barden  v.  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  (154  U.  S^  p. 
288),  sustains  the  position  of  the  Department  as  to  the  status  of  min- 
eral lauds  within  railroad  grants  (11  L.  D.,  239),  and  holds  that  ^<  under 
the  law  the  duty  of  determining  the  character  of  lands  granted  by 
(Jongress  and  stating  it  in  instruments  transferring  the  title  of  the 
(Government  to  the  grantees  reposes  in  p^Bcers  of  &e  Land  De\|a£tr 
ment"    (&#  abo  142  U.  S.,  p.  161.) 
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The  Department,  in  the  exercise  of  its  authority,  requires  notice  to 
be  given  by  publication  and  posting  of  all  applications  to  select  lands 
returned  as  mineral  and  the  submission  of  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
land  is  in  fact  noummeral  in  character.  [See  circular  of  July  2, 18d4, 
inclosed.)  It  has  even  gone  further  than  that  and  has  required  publi- 
cation and  posting  for  selections  of  lands  in  proximity  (within  6  miles) 
to  lands  containing. mining  claims  (18  L.  D.,  477,  and  Departmental 
instructions  of  July  9, 1894). 

This  would  seem  to  cover  satisfactorily  all  selections  falling  within 
what  are  now  well-known  mineral  regions.  It  is  fair  to  both  the  cor- 
I)oration  and  to  the  Government  to  assume  that  all  lands  within  6 
miles  of  known  mines  are  prima  facie  mineral,  and  that  lands  beyond 
that  distance  are  prima  facie  agricultural.  This  places  the  burden  of 
proof  ui>on  the  one  denying  such  presumption.  While  this  rule  is  an 
arbitrary  one,  it  is  not  thought  to  be  oppressive. 

The  railroad  companies  have  x)ending  before  this  office  lists  of  selec- 
tions approximating  25,000,000  acres  of  surveyed  lands  adjoining  the 
constructed  portions  of  their  roads,  and  are,  therefore,  entitled  to 
receive  patent  at  an  early  date  for  such  land,  if  found  to  be  of  the 
character  described  in  the  grant.  It  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to 
delay  action  indetinitely  on  said  lists  of  selections  simply  because  of 
the  theory  that  the  lands  may  at  some  future  time  be  found  to  be  valu- 
able for  mineral. 

Under  the  regulations  of  July  2, 1894,  and  July  9, 1894,  ample  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  the  corporation  and  the  citizen  to  secure  a  thorough 
investigation  as  to  the  character  of  any  particular  tract  of  land. 

(3)  If  legislation  is  required,  the  character  of  the  required  legislation 
indicated  by  amendments  to  the  present  bill  or  by  acb»ft  of  a  new  bill. 

As  hereinbefore  stated,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Barden  v.  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  (154  IT.  S.,  2<S8) 
finds  that  the  Land  Department  has  full  authority  and  that  it  is  its 
duty  to  classify  and  determine  the  character  of  all  lands  within  nul- 
road  grants,  and  I  do  not  think  further  legislation  on  this  point  neces- 
sary. 

(4)  Whether  if  the  question  of  the  character  of  such  lands  is  to  be  left 
undetermined  until  patent  issues  some  legislation  should  be  had  to 
hasten  examination  and  quiet  title. 

The  various  lists  of  selections  now  pending  before  this  office  are 
being  examined  and  passed  ui>on  as  rapidly  as  is  thought  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 

The  greater  number  of  mining  claims  are  held  and  worked  by  virtue 
of  locations  made  under  section  2i22,  IT.  S.  Revised  Statutes,  the 
number  on  which  entry  is  made  being  relatively  small. 

Of  most  of  these  mining  locations  the  Department  knows  nothing, 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  lands,  to  which  miners  have  acquirra 
vested  rights,  are  patented  under  grants  to  corporations  or  to  States 
as  agricultural. 

The  Department  could  more  lully  protect  the  rights  of  bona  fide 
mineral  claimants,  and  prevent  valuable  mineral  lands  firom  being  dis- 
posed of  under  other  laws,  if  section  2324,  United  States  Bevised  Stat- 
utes, were  amended  so  as  to  require  the  mineral  claimant,  within  thirty 
days  after  making  his  location,  to  file  in  the  local  land  office,  for  notation 
and  transmittal  to  the  General  Land  Office,  a  certified  copy  of  the  loca- 
tion certificate  thereof,  describing  the  locus  of  his  claim  (by  section^ 
township,  and  range,  when  possible),  otherwise  said  location  to  be  void. 
This  amendment  should  apply  as  well  to  locations  heretofore  madei 
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!  Such  a  law  would  place  the  Department  in  possession  of  a  vast  fiind 
£  of  information  as  to  the  character  or  alleged  characterof  the  public  lands. 
?  Lands  covered  by  such  locations  might  then  be  treated  as  prima 
1  facie  mineral,  and  the  burden  of  disproving  this  presumption  would 
i^v  rest  upon  those  applying  to  take  under  other  laws. 
r  I  recommend  the  enactment  of  such  an  amendment  to  section  2324, 
0    United  States  Eevised  Statutes. 

(5)  Whether  any  recent  rules  or  regulations  by  the  Department  have 
ji    been  issued  on  the  question. 

The  regulations  of  the  Department  have  been  named  in  the  answer 
to  the  second  question  submitted,  and  copies  thereof  are  herewith 
inclosed. 

(6^  The  definition  of  mineral  lands  as  adopted  by  the  Department 
and  the  courts. 

The  definition  of  mineral  lands  as  adopted  by  the  Department  and 
the  courts,  so  far  as  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands  are  concerned 
is,  that  lands  are  mineral  when  they  contain  mineral  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  quality  to  render  them  more  valuable  for  mining  purposes 
than  for  agriculture.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  question  of  the 
character  of  the  land  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  det<;rmined  only  upon 
full  proof  as  to  the  particular  tra^^t  involved.  As  hereinbefore  stated 
coal  and  iron  are  not  excepted  from  the  grants. 

(7)  Any  suggestions  connected  ^' with  this  important  and  difficult 
matter." 

In  view  of  what  has  already  been  said,  I  have  no  further  suggestions 
to  make  at  this  time. 

I  have  the  honor  to  earnestly  recommend  that  this  bill.  Senate  No. 
434,  be  not  enacted  into  law. 

I  return  herewith,  as  directed,  the  communication  of  Hon,  Samuel 
Pasco  and  Senate  bill  No.  434. 
Very  respectfully, 

B.  W.  Lamobeux, 

Oommissionerm 
The  Seobetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 


I. 


Dkpabtment  of  thk  Interior.  Gbnbral  Land  Offics, 

Wa9hiugton,  D,  C,  Auguti  $9,  189S. 

8cr:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  report,  in  duplicate,  on  Senate  biU  No.  434, 
first  session  Fifty-third  Congress,  entitled  ''A  biU  to  provide  for  the  examination 
and  classification  of  certain  mineral  lands  in  the  States  of  Montana  and  Idaho/' 
referred  to  me  August  22,  1893. 

The  bill  proposes  a  method  for  the  examination  and  classification  of  lands,  as  to 
their  mineral  and  nonmineral  character,  which  are  within  the  land-grant  and  indem- 
nity limits  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad,  as  defined  by  an  act  of  Congress 
entitled  ''An  act  granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  tele- 
graph line  from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget  Sound,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  by  the  northern 
route/'  approved  July  2, 1864,  and  acts  supplemental  and  amendatory  thereof  (13 
Stat.,  365,  also  16  Stat.^  378). 

The  provisions  of  this  biU  are  very  nearly  identical  with  those  of  H.  R.  bill  No. 
6831,  first  session  Fifty-second  Coneress,  upon  which  a  report  was  made  by  this 
office  to  the  honorable  Secretary  on  March  26,  1892. 

The  principal  difierenoe  between  the  bills  being  that,  in  this  bill  provision  is  made 
for  the  appomtment  of  three  commissioners  in  each  of  the  land  districts  of  Boze- 
man,  Helena,  and  Missoula,  in  the  State  of  Montana,  and  Coeur  d'  Alene  in  the  State 
of  Idaho,  whereas  said  bill  No.  6831  provided  for  the  appointment  of  only  three 
commissioners  in  both  States. 

Upon  a  careful  consideration  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  Con- 
gressional legislation  in  the  nature  of  that  embraced  by  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration. 
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In  the  nuun  I  am  in  aocord  with  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report 
ahove  referred  to  upon  this  proposed  legislation,  and  for  the  pnrposeH  of  this  report 
I  shall,  to  a  rery  large  eitent,  adopt  the  fbrmer. 

Section  8  of  the  act  granting  lands  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railrdad  Company 
granted  every  alternate  section  of  pnblio  land  not  mineral,  designated  by  odd  nam* 
hers,  to  the  amount  of  20  alternate  sections  per  mile  on  each  side  of  said  rail- 
road line,  through  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  grant 
made,  certain  indemnity  provisions  extended  the  grant  beyond  the  original  limits. 
The  particular  region  of  country  covered  by  tfa«  B/6t  was  under  a  territorial  form  at 
flovemment  at  the  time  of  its  approval.  A  oarefal  pernsal  of  the  act  will  discloie 
the  fact  that  three  things  were  required  to  designate  the  specific  land  intended  by 
the  grant  to  pass  to  the  company : 

(1)  It  was  h^c^ssafv  that  the  company  should  definitely  locate  its  Une  of  road. 

(2)  That  the  land  should  be  snrreyod  in  order  that  the  alternate  aeetionO  might  be 
known. 

(3)  That  the  character  of  the  land  should  in  some  manner  be  determined. 

The  fiMt  requireniient  the  company  complied  with  by  definitely  locating  and  con- 
structing its  road.  The  second  requirement  is  being  complied  with  bv  the  exten- 
sion of  &e  public  rturvoy^,  but  for  tho  third  reqdirement,  to  wit,  the  olasaifiention 
of  the  land  as  to  its  mineral  or  nonminoral  character,  no  expres  slegialatiTe  provi- 
sion has  been  made. 

Vast  dO^osita  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  have  been  discovered  within  the 
grant  ana  indemnity  limits  of  said  road  in  the  States  mentioned  in  this  bill,  and  new 
aiseoveries  of  valnable  mines  are  constantly  being  made  therein.  I  have  no  doabt 
that  it  can  be  shown  from  trustworthy  authorities  that  within  the  region  ooyered 
by  this  bill  larse  undeveloped  deposits  of  valuable  minerals  exist  which  are  of  great 
magnitude  and  value. 

In  the  States  mentioned,  said  company  has  filed  selection  lists  embracing  large 
quantities  of  land,  and  the  records  of  this  oMce  show  that  mines  have  been  discov- 
ered and  developed  within  the  boundaries  of  many  of  the  tracts  of  land  selected,  and 
that  new  discoveries  on  the  odd  sections  are  being  made  from  day  to  day. 

The  extent  of  thtt  grant,  And  the  inagnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  and  its  great 

< importance  to  the  general  public,  imperatively  demand  some  legislatioli  whereby 

the  landsy  which  rightftilly  and  lawAiuy  belong  to  the  railroad  company  within  tiie 

States  named,  may  be  designated,  and  those  lands  that  are  not  affected  by  the  grant, 

although  within  alternate  odd-numbered  sections,  may  be  specified. 

Aa  to  the  quantity  6f  liind  Witklh  the  Northetn  Pacific  land  grant  and  indemnity 
limits,  in  the  States  of  Montana  and  Idaho,  the  quantity  iurveyea  within  said  grant, 
the  number  of  acres  selected  by  the  company,  and  the  ptesent  statna  of  anoh  seleo- 
tions,  the  following  is  submitted  as  an  approximate  estimate: 


Orahtfidih  Montana 17,888,980 

In  lO-mile  indemnity  limits 4,992,000 

Selected  by  company,  now  pending 4,336,285 

Surveyed  within  the  grant .;;;.. 14,758,720 

Granted  in  Idaho 1,900,800 

In  10-mile  indemnt^  limits. ...  .< ^......i «...^^ 576,000 

Seleeted  by  company,  now  pending 122,000 

Surveyed  within  the  grant * ^ k.*.  408^200 

No  lands  have  been  patented  to  the  company  in  either  of  said  Stat^  The  s6leo- 
tions  made  by  the  company  of  lands  iii  those  States  are  tiending  before  this  office, 
and  the  adjustment  of  them  necessarily  involves  the  (question  of  the  character  of  the 
lands  affected  by  the  granting  act,  which  must  ultimately  be  determined  by  the 
Department. 

The  grant  to  this  company  within  the  said  States  on^ht  to  be  adjtf^t^  iHth  4« 
little  delay  as  a  proper  regard  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  ooiid6rhed  tiierein 
will  admit  of ;  but  in  case  the  grant  is  adjusted  by  patenting  to  tiie  company  such 
lands  within  its  limits  as  are  not  now  knowh  to  contain  mineral,  without  special 
examination,  it  is  clear  that  many  tracts  will  be  so  transferred  that  #111  ultimately 
be  found  to  contain  mineral  in  paying  quaiitities.  It  is  thought  by  totiie,  who  haf  e 
had  opportunity  to  be  well  infbrmed,  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  land  within  the 
limits  of  the  grant  in  said  States  is  mineral  in  character. 

To  me  it  is  very  clear  that  a  law  should  be  passed  bv  Congress  enabling  tho  Land 
Department  to  tnoroughly  investigate  the  character  of  lands  supposed  to  be  minersl 
and  within  the  reservation  of  the  law.  before  the  rAilrood  company  is  entitled  to 
patent;  and  inasmaeh  as  this  bill  has  for  its  purpose  and  obieot  a  owrefhl  examina- 
tion and  a  jast  and  intelligent  classification  of  this  great  body  of  landIL  iHth  reftr- 
enee  to  their  mineral  or  nonmineral  character  withih  the  meaning  of  the  gnmting 
act  by  eompoteiit  oflGleeM^  and  the  speedy  and  equitable  detehliittaitiott  of  tSs  iighti 
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of  the  Government  and  the  said  eompany^  within  the  prilnary  and  Indemnity  limits 
of  the  ffrant  in  said  States,  as  well  as  uie  protection  of  the  pnblio  interests  in  so 
mach  of  the  land  affected  by  the  grant  as  was  not  Intended  for  the  oompanyi  I 
recommend  its  passage. 

Your  predecessor's  annnal  report,  dated  NoTcmber  15, 1889,  coatAins  the  following 
observations  relative  to  mineral  lands  in  railroad  grants,  from  which  I  qaote  so 
much  as  is  deemed  pertinent  and  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  this  report: 

**  The  qaestion  presents  itself  in  regard  to  the  mineral  lands  lying  within  the  grant 
of  the  railroads  running  through  the  mineral  belts,  and  which  womd  otborwise  than 
because  of  their  mineral  character  be  included  within  the  railroad  grants.  The  atft 
of  Congress  absolutely  and  unqualiiiedly  reserves  all  mineral  lahds  ttmB  tiie  n^lroad 
grants  made  to  the  most  extended  and  important  railroads  of  our  country,  and  this 
reservation  affects  the  claim  of  such  a  road  as  the  Northern  Pacific  to  a  neat  part  of 
its  land  subsidy.  It  also  affects  to  a  very  considenble  degree  the  Oemtnu  and  Boath- 
ern  Pacific  roads,  with  some  others ;  and  how  to  determine  what  are  mineral  lands  at 
this  time  when  the  roads  are  claiming  their  grants  is  indeed  a  difficult  and  most 
important  matter.  Originally  it  was  lefE  to  the  company  to  make  affidavit  in  a 
form  adopted  by  my  predecessors  and  by  them  deemed  sufficient  for  a  long  while,  but 
by  which  it  was  not  made  necessary  tat  the  officer  taking  the  oath  to  swear  to  his 
actual  knowledge  that  the  land  was  not  mineral. 

<'  Many  of  the  selections  made  by  the  railroads  under  their  gianta  w^re  supported 
by  such  affidavit,  but  upon  the  same  coming  before  the  Commissioner  (Sparlcs)  of  the 
Oeneral  Land  Office  he  demanded  that  a  further  affidavit  should  be  made,  the  same 
as  required  from  settlers  on  homestead  claims,  whereby  actual  knowledffe  of  the 
facts  that  the  same  was  not  mineral  land  was  required  to  be  sworn  to.  This  the 
railroad  companies  have  failed  to  do,  insisting  that  their  claims,  made  under  the 
regulations  at  the  time  existing,  are  valid  and  should  be  allowed.  Hiis  question  is 
not  yet  determined,  but  it  is  deemed  a  matter  to  which  your  attention  shonld  be 
invited  for  the  purpose  of  having,  if  necessary,  some  further  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject. On  the  one  hand  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  additional  affidavit  has  been  required 
since  the  selections  were  claimed ;  on  the  other,  stands  the  absolute  reservation  of 
the  law  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  ei^oy  these  mineral  lands,  if  such  indeed  there 
be  among  the  selections  made  by  the  railroads. 

**  If  legislation  is  not  made  on  this  subject  the  Department  will  have  to  decide  by 
such  light  as  may  be  obtained  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  lands,  whether  mineral  or 
not,  however  difficult  the  inquiry  may  be  and  whatever  the  responsibility  assumed. 
It  is  deemed,  however,  that  a  law  should  be  passed  by  Congress  enabling  the  Land 
Department  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  character  or  lands  supposed  to  oe  mineral 
and  within  the  reservation  of  the  law  before  the  railroad  is  entitled  to  any  cession 
whatever.  It  would  require  a  considerable  appropriation  fof  the  purpose  ef  invea- 
tigation  and  survey ;  and,  connected  with  this,  authority  should  be  aiven  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  refuse  to  certify  lands  to  the  railroads  until  there  was 
clear  proof  that  the  same  was  not  mineral  The  question  is  most  important,  it  Is 
far  reaching  in  its  results  and  may  affect  the  welure  and  independence  of  tnany  of 
our  citizens.  It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  direct  that  the  patents  issued  should 
themselves  contain  a  reservation  of  any  land  therein  described  if  it  prove  upon  fur- 
ther development  to  be  actually  mineral  land. 

"  The  mineral  land  should  be  preserved  fot  our  people,  and  there  is  ho  claim  on  the 
pifft  of  the  railroads  to  obtain  these  sources  of  vast  wealth  not  intended  for  them 
that  should  be  humored  to  the  least  degree  beyond  the  law.  This  I  say  in  no  spirit 
of  hostility  to  the  railroad  companies,  but  from  a  thorough  conviction  that  the  besi 
interests  of  the  Republic  would  be  served  by  dividing  this  vast  mineral  wealth 
among  individuals,  rather  than  by  allowing  it  bv  any  means  to  fall  Into  possession 
and  control  of  large  corporations.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  granted  to  them,  and  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  obtain  it  by  default.  Sufficient  means  of  proving  exactly 
what  the  character  of  the  land  is  should  be  provided.'^ 

Believing,  as  I  do,  that  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  legislation  of  the  kind  pro- 
posed by  this  bill,  and  recommending  the  enactment  of  Ks  principal  provisions,  t 
«!eem  it  proper,  however,  to  suggest  for  your  consideration  whether  or  not  the 
third  section  thereof  embodies  definitions  of  "mineral  lands''  materially  different 
from  the  definitions  of  those  terms  found  in  decisions  of  the  Xt,  8.  Supreme  Court, 
viz,  in  Deffeback  o.  Hawk  (115  U.  S.,  p.  404);  United  States  v.  Mining  Company, 
(128  U.  S.,  683),  and  in  Davis's  Administrator  e.  Wiebold  (139  U.  8.,  p.  Sl9),  and,  if  so, 
whether  any  amendment  of  said  section  is  necessary.  My  purpose  in  culing  atten- 
tion to  this  point  is  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  so  framing  that  section  that  in 
case  it  should  become  a  law  it  would  be  very  certain  to  withstand  the  severe  test 
of  the  highest  judicial  scrutiny  to  which  it  will  undoubtedly  be  subjected. 

Tour  attention  is  also  called  to  the  provision  in  said  third  section  of  the  biU,  tiiat 
a  single  mining  claim  found  within  a  section  of  land  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  entire  section  on  which  such  claim  is  located  shall  he  considered  as  mineral 
land. 
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I  would  suggest  an  amendment  in  this  parttoalaTi  so  as  to  make  such  mining  elaim 
prima  facie  evidenoe  of  the  mineral  character  only  of  the  40-aore  tract  within  which 
it  is  situated. 

The  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  this  proposed  legislation  renders  an 
appeal  to  the  highest  courts  of  the  land  more  than  jirohahle  in  case  it  should  be 
enacted^  and  it  would  therefore  seem  necessary  to  exercise  the  most  thoughtftil  oaie 
in  framing  its  separate  sections. 

The  foregoing  represents  my  Tiew  upon  this  important  bill,  and  it  is  sabmittad  Id 
accordance  with  your  request. 

of  the  bill  received  is  herewith  inclosed, 
^ery  respectfully, 

fl.  W.  Lamosxux, 


Copy  ( 


Ilia  SaOBBTABT  OV  TBM  IXTSBIOB. 


DxPABnanrr  ov  thb  iNTEKiOBy 

WaaMngUm,  July  9, 189L 

Sir:  In  the  matter  of  the  selection  by  railroad  companies  of  lands  in  satisfaction 
of  their  grants  the  following  rules  and  regulations  will  be  observed  in  determining 
whether  the  lands  selected  are  mineral  or  nonmineral  lands : 

(1)  Where  the  lands  have  been  returned  by  the  surveyor-general  as  mineral  a 
hearing  may  be  had  to  determine  the  character  of  the  land,  under  rules  110  and  lU 
of  Bules  and  Begulations,  issued  December  10,  1891,  controlling  the  disposal  of 
miningolaims. 

(2)  Where  the  lands  selected  by  the  company  are  within  a  mineral  belt,  or  prox- 
imate to  any  mining  claim,  the  railroad  company  will  be  required  to  file  witn  the 
local  land  officers  an  affidavit  by  the  land  agent  of  the  company,  which  affidavit 
shall  be  attached  to  said  list  when  returned,  setting  forth  in  substance  that  h^  hat 
caused  the  lands  mentioned  to  be  carefully  examined  by  the  agents  and  employds  of 
the  company  as  to  their  mineral  or  agricultural  character  and  that  to  the  best  of  his 
knowleage  and  belief  none  of  the  lands  returned  in  said  list  are  mineral  lands. 

Upon  receipt  of  said  list  you  will  cause  it  to  be  examined  and  a  clear  list  to  be 
prepared  of  all  lands  embraced  therein  that  are  not  within  a  radius  of  6  miles  from 
any  mineral  entry,  claim,  or  location,  which  list  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  its  approval.  If  any  of  the  lands  embraced  in  said  list  of  selections  are 
found  upon  examination  to  be  within  a  radius  of  6  miles  from  any  mineral  entry, 
daim,  or  location,  you  will  cause  a  supplemental  list  of  such  lauds  to  be  prepared, 
and  return  the  same  to  the  register  ana  receiver  of  the  district  in  which  they  an 
situated,  and  notify  the  railroad  company  that  they  have  been  so  returned. 

The  register  and  receiver  will  at  once  cause  notice  to  be  published  in  such  newa- 
papers  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  con- 
taming  a  statement  that  the  railroad  companv  has  applied  for  a  patent  for  the 
lands,  designating  the  same  by  townships,  and  has  filed  lists  of  the  same  in  the 
local  land  office;  that  said  lists  are  open  to  the  public  for  inspection:  that  a  copy 
of  the  same,  by  descriptive  subdivisions,  has  been  conspicuously  posted  in  said  land 
office  for  inspection  by  persons  interested  and  the  public  generally ;  and  that  the 
local  land  officers  will  receive  protests,  or  contests,  within  the  next  sixty  days  for 
any  of  said  tracts  or  subdivisions  of  land  claimed  to  be  more  valuable  for  mineral 
than  for  agricultural  purposes. 

At  the  expiration  of  said  sixtv  davs,  the  re^ster  and  receiver  will  return  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Oeneral  Land  Office  said  supplemental  list,  noting  thereon 
any  protests,  or  contests,  or  suggestions,  as  to  the  mineral  character  of  any  of  such 
lands,  togetner  with  any  information  they  mav  have  received  as  to  the  mineral 
character  of  any  of  the  lands  mentioned  in  said  list.  After  the  same  shall  have 
been  returned  by  the  re^ster  and  receiver,  you  will  first  eliminate  from  said  sup- 
plemental list  all  the  lands  that  have  been  protested,  or  contested,  or  claimed  to  be 
more  valuable  for  mineral  than  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  concerning  which  any 
sugffestion  has  been  made  as  to  their  mineral  character.  The  remaining  lands  yoo 
wuTcertify  to  this  Department  for  approval  and  patenting  as  agriculturaL 

In  regaid  to  lands  protested,  or  contested,  or  claimed  to  be  mineral,  or  concerning 
which  any  suggestion  has  been  made  or  report  by  the  register  and  receiver  as  to 
their  mineral  character,  you  will  order  a  hearing  to  be  had  ov  the  local  land  offioeis 
in  each  case,  after  giving  due  notice  to  the  persons  fiimisning  such  information 
and  to  the  railroad  company,  under  the  existing  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment concerning  hearings  in  oases  where  the  land  has  been  returned  as  mineral  land. 

The  railroad  company  shall  pay  to  the  register  and  reoeiyer  the  ooat  of  advartia- 
iag  said  lands  in  the  manner  set  forth. 
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'      Ton  are  further  Instrncted  that  all  lists  which  have  been  heretofore  prepared  in 
'  accordance  with  any  mles.  regulations,  or  itistrnctions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  where  such  rules  have  been  complied  with  (such  as  furnishing  affldayita 
'  showing  the  nonmineral  character  of  the  lands,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
•  of  the  Interior  Department),  and  such  mineral  affidavits  furnished  for  each  sub- 
I  division  of  40  acres  shall  be  excepted  from  the  terms  of  the  foregoing  regulations. 
Also,  where  lists  of  selections  are  now  pending  of  lands  returned  by  the  surveyor- 
L  general  as  mineral,  where  hearings  have  been  had  in  accordance  with  rules  110  and 
111  of  Rules  and  Regulations  of  December  10,  1891,  above  referred  to,  and  the  local 
officers  have  determined  that  said  lands  are  nonmineral  in  character,  and  such 
determination  has  been  approved  by  the  General  Laud  Office,  such  lands  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Oepartmeut  for  approval  without  further  investigation,  although 
they  may  be  within  6  miles  of  any  mineral  claim  or  location,  unless  since  said  hear- 
ing mineral  claims  or  locations  have  been  made  of  any  tract  embraced  in  said  list, 
in  which  event  you  will  eliminate  said  tract  from  said  list  and  hold  the  same  for 
further  investigation. 
Very  respectfully, 

HoKB  Smith, 

SeorekUTf. 
The  CoMMissiONBB  OF  THE  Oknbral  Land  Ofvigb. 


August  1,  1894. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  finished  reading  your  official  letter  of  July  30,  giving  vonr 
Tiews  on  the  Senat'C  bill  for  the  examination  and  classification  of  mineral  lands  in 
Montana  and  Idaho. 

This  is  a  copy  of  the  same  bill  that  was  introduced  in  the  House  by  myself,  that  was 
favorably  reported  by  the  committee,  and  that  passed  the  House  on  the  24th  of  July. 
It  is  also  the  same  bill  concerning  which  Mr.  Irvine,  mineral  land  commissioner 
from  Montana,  and  myself  held  consultations  with  you  on  two  or  three  different  occa- 
'  sions,  the  last  of  which  occurring  some  days  after  the  rendition  of  the  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  1  nited  States  in  the  Barden  case.  It  is  also  the  same  bill, 
or  copy  of  the  same  bill,  that  you  reported  favorably  as  Commissioner  while  the  same 
was  pending  before  the  House,  and  concerning  which  you  kindly  wrote  to  Speaker 
Crisp  a  personal  letter,  asking  that  consideration  might  be  had  of  it  in  the  House. 

I  understood  at  all  times  that  you  were  favorable  to  this  bill,  both  from  your 
written  report  and  from  your  conversation  concerning  it,  and,  therefore,  after  con- 
sultation with  Senator  Power  and  Mr.  Irvine,  have  concluded  to  write  you  this  let- 
ter, thinking  that  there  must  have  been  some  misunderstanding  on  your  part  as  tt 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  concerning  which  you  wrote  your  letter  of  July  30. 

The  only  changes  that  were  made  in  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  were  sim- 
ply changes  as  to  the  amount  of  compensiition  to  be  received  by  the  commissioners, 
whose  appointment  was  provided  for,  and  slight  limitations  regarding  the  compen- 
sation of  attorneys  appointed  to  represeut  the  United  States,  and  a  reduction  of 
$20,000  in  the  sum  total  appropriated  by  the  bill.  So  that  the  same  principles  are 
involved  in  this  bill,  and  indeed  the  same  language,  with  these  slight  modifications 
above  noted. 

This  being  the  case,  my  conviction  that  some  misunderstanding  or  mistake  has 
been  made  induces  ma  to  write  you  this  letter,  in  the  hope  that  whatever  error  has 
occurred  may  be  corrected,  for  the  thought  has  suggested  itself  to  me  that  your 
letter  of  July  30  might  have  been  prepared  by  some  law  clerk  or  other  party  in 
the  employ  of  the  Department,  and  that  the  same  had  not  been  submitted  to  you  or 
met  with  your  approval. 

An  early  reply  will  greatly  oblige, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Chas.  S.  Hartman. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Qenbsal  Land  Office, 

Waakington,  D.  C. 

The  foregoing  letter  has  been  submitted  to  me  and  meets  with  my  approvaL 

Gko.  W.  Irvine, 
Mineral  Land  Commissioner,  State  of  Montana, 


General  Land  Office, 
Washingtonf  August  g,  1894, 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  yesterday  in  reference  to  the  Senate  bill  for 
the  classification  of  mineral  lands  in  Montana  and  Idaho,  I  have  the  honor  to  sa^ 
that  soon  after  the  conversation  we  had  (after  the  Hoosa  bY\\.\i^dAL\^«^TL\M&(st»  tba 

8.  mis,  ff Aft 
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and  reported  upon)  I  was  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  prepare  mlei 
and  regulations  under  the  Barden  decision.  I  prepared  a  draft  of  such  roles  sDd 
regulations  as  I  thought  would  cover  the  oaae,  and  fixed  a  date  for  a  hearing  and 
notified  all  railroad  companies  and  parties  interested.  A  hearing  waa  had  upon  the 
questions  presented  in  the  bill  and  in  the  rules  and  regulations  as  drafted.  Axter  foU 
consideration  and  examination  I  found  that  from  the  terms  of  the  bill,  after  the  exami- 
nation therein  proposed,  the  Department  would  have  no  information  upon  which  to 
found  a  hearing,  as  suggested  in  the  Barden  decision,  and  that  after  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  had  been  filed  it  would  not  be  final,  and  the  Department  would 
have  to  go  through  the  same  modu8  operandi  that  they  have  for  years  to  detenniBO 
whether  the  lands  were  mineral  or  nonmineral. 

The  commissioners'  report  would  be  merely  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  mineral 
character  of  the  lands,  or  of  their  nonmineral  character,  and  a  hearing  would  hare 
to  be  had  to  determine  what  lands  the  railroads  would  be  entitled  to  under  tiieir 
grants.  After  the  rules  and  regulations  were  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Seci»> 
tary,  and  after  consultation  with  the  assistant  attorney-general  and  his  assistants. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bill  was  impracticable  and  that  it  would  not  leaa 
to  the  results  you  expected,  as  I  originally  thought  it  would.  According  to  tiM 
terms  of  the  bill,  when  the  lands  hi^  been  classified  as  mineral  and  nonminenl 
they  would  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  and  a  determination  by  the  General  Land  Office 
as  to  their  character,  under  the  Barden  decision.  We  went  over  this  decision  very 
carefully,  and  over  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  came  to  the  concloaion  that  if  tiie 
bill  became  law  this  office  would  still  have  to  go  through  the  same  proceedings  as 
now  before  the  lands  could  be  patented  to  the  railroad  companies,  as  the  Barden 
decision  distinctly  holds  that  there  must  be  a  finding  by  the  Department  as  to  the 
mineral  or  nonmineral  character  of  the  lands  before  patents  can  isf«ae. 

Now,  under  the  bill  all  the  information  we  would  have  would  be  merely  that  the 
commissioners  had  determined  that  certain  lands  should  be  classed  as  miner^  or 
agricultural.  This  Department,  from  such  a  report,  could  not  patent  the  lands  with- 
out a  hearing  and  without  putting  into  motion  the  usual  methods  for  determininf 
the  mineral  or  nonmineral  character  of  the  lands.  Under  the  rules  and  regolatiomi 
now  in  force  (adopted  since  the  conversation  with  you  and  my  report  on  the  House 
bill)  a  determination  can  be  had  of  all  lands  included  in  granto  a  great  dei^  quitter, 
much  mors  satisfactorily,  and  at  much  less  expense  to  the  Government. 

For  these  reasons  I  made  the  report  upon  the  Senate  bill,  and  believe  that  it  is  for 
the  interests  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  West  that  a  determination  be 
had  as  soon  as  possible  as  to  the  mineral  character  of  lands  claimed  by  railroad  c(nii- 
panies  under  their  grants  and  those  they  are  entitled  to  have  patented  to  them,  and 
the  mineral  lands  so  declared,  so  the  companies  can  take  their  indemnity  in  liea 
thereof. 

I  submitted  all  these  matters  to  the  Secretary  and  had  a  conversation  with  him 
before  the  adoption  of  the  rules  and  regulntions,  and  I  thought  these  rnles  and  regn- 
lations  would  meet  with  your  approval,  and  that  you  would  see  that  they  would 
facilitate  matters  and  close  up  those  grants  in  the  quickest  way  possible.  I  am  very 
sorry  they  do  not  meet  with  your  approbation,  as  I  thought  they  were  just  what  you 
wanted,  and  we  would  not  need  the  aid  of  Congress  to  make  laws  and  regnlationi 
for  the  adjustment  of  these  grants. 

I  remain,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

8.  W.  Lamobbcx, 

ComsMMtoMr. 

Hon.  Chables  S.  Hartmait, 

House  of  Be^eeentaiivee* 


HOUSK  OV  RBPRESBNTATTVB8  U.  8., 

Washington,  D.  C,  Auguei  7, 1894. 

Dear  Sir:  For  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Montana,  whom  we  represent  in 
the  capacity  of  mineral-land  commissioner  of  the  State,  U.  S.  Senator,  and  Rep- 
resentative in  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  respectively,  we,  the  undersigned, 
respectfully  protest  against  the  execution  of  the  instructions  contained  in  your  let- 
ter of  July  9, 1894,  addressed  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  the  General  Laod 
Office,  relative  to  the  duties  of  registers  and  receivers  in  the  selection  and  examina- 
tion of  mineral  lands.  In  addition  to  this  protest  against  the  execution  of  said 
rnles,  we  respectfully  ask  that  the  same  may  oe  revoked  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to 
the  State  of  Montana,  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  The  provisions  of  the  rules  above  referred  to  turn  over  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  the  authority  and  risht  to  examine,  select,  ascertain, 
classify,  and  define  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  its  grant,  and,  in  onr  Jadgmen^ 
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^5  it  U  better  Uiat  the  GoTerament  ahoidcl«eleot  its  agents  firom  a  wholly  duinterested 

'.  ^^  And  nonpartiaan  eonroe. 

^  '^      (2)  Said  nileSi  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  railroad  company  the  right  to  repre- 

^^  a«it  the  Goyemment  and  itself  in  the  selection  of  such  lands,  practically  make  their 

^  -  selection  and  ascertainment  a  prima  facie  case,  and  throws  the  burden  of  proof  upon 

=^«-  «Dy<Mie  interested  in  obtaining  title  to  mineral  lands. 

-^^'      (3)  As  a  portion  of  the  second  rule  issued  under  date  of  July  9, 1894,  after  authorizine 

*i*^  the  land  agent  of  the  company  to  file  with  the  local  land  officers  an  affidavit  which 

^^  shall  be  attached  to  the  list  of  lands  when  returned,  setting  forth  that  he  has  caused 

^Ks-i  the  lands  mentioned  to  beoareftilly  examined  by  ike  agent  and  emplopes  of  the  company 

as  to  their  mineral  or  nonmineral  character,  etc.,  you  then  nse  tAislan;i:naffe: 
ts  n  '<  Upon  receipt  of  said  list  you  will  cause  it  to  be  examined  and  a  clear  list  to  be 
^*2  :  prepared  of  all  lands  embraced  therein  that  are  not  within  a  radius  of  6  miles  from 
^:^t  any  mineral  entry,  claim,  or  location,  which  list  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Depart- 
feiLc  ment  for  its  approval.  If  any  of  the  lands  embraced  in  said  list  of  selections  are 
^!^r..  found  apon  examination  to  be  within  a  radius  of  6  miles  from  any  mineral  entrj. 
LmVu  elaim,  or  location,  you  will  cause  a  supplemental  list  of  such  lands  to  be  prepared 
r^i.  and  return  the  same  to  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  district  in  which  tbey  are 
^^  situated,  and  notify  the  railroad  company  that  they  have  been  so  returned.  The 
r  ).  register  and  receiver  will  at  once  cause  notice  to  be  published  in  such  newspapers  as 
s  r>,  shall  be  designated  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  containing  a 
^:  statement  that  the  railroad  company  has  applied  for  a  patent  for  the  lands,  desig- 
_.^  Bating  the  same  by  townships,  and  has  filed  lists  of  the  same  in  the  local  land 
office;  that  said  lists  are  open  to  the  public  for  inspection;  that  a  copy  of  the 
same,  by  descriptive  subdivisions,  has  been  conspicuously  posted  in  said  land 
office  for  inspection  by  persons  interested  and  the  public  generally;  and  that 
the  local  land  officers  will  receive  protests,  or  contests,  within  the  next  sixty  days 
for  any  of  said  tracts  or  subdivisions  of  land  claimed  to  be  more  valuable  for  mineral 
than  for  agricultural  purposes. 

"At  the  expiration  of  said  sixty  days  the  register  and  receiver  will  return  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  said  supplemental  list,  noting  thereon  any 
protests  or  contests  or  suggestions  as  to  the  mineral  character  of  anj  of  such  lands, 
together  with  any  information  they  may  have  received  as  to  the  mineral  character 
of  any  of  the  lands  mentioned  in  said  list.  After  the  same  shall  have  been  returned 
by  the  register  and  receiver  you  will  first  eliminate  from  said  supplemental  list  all 
the  lands  that  have  been  protested  or  contested  or  claimed  to  be  more  valuable  for 
aiineral  than  for  a^cultural  purposes,  or  concerning  which  any  suggestion  has 
been  made  as  to  their  mineral  character.  The  remaining  lands  yon  wiU  certify  to 
this  Department  for  approval  and  patenting  as  agricultural.'' 

This  portion  of  the  rule,  in  effect,  operates  as  a  confiscation  of  the  mineral  lands 
of  the  United  States  to  the  nse  and  benefit  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Baikoad 
Company.    You  first  say : 

''  Upon  receipt  of  said  list  yon  will  cause  it  to  be  examined  and  a  clear  list  to  be 
prepared  of  all  lands  embraced  therein  that  are  not  within  a  radius  of  6  miles  from 
aay  mineral  entry,  claim,  or  location,  which  list  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  its  approval.'' 

There  is  no  word  or  suggestion  in  these  rules  that  any  other  person  but  the  "agents 
aad  employ^  of  the  company  "  shall  make  any  personal  examination  of  these  lauds. 
The  only  examination  provided  for  on  the  part  of  anybody  representing  the  Govern- 
ment is  an  examination  of  the  Ust.  The  provision  for  the  preparation  of  a  clear 
lirt  of  all  lands  embraced  therein  not  within  a  radius  of  6  miles  from  any  mineral 
ontry,  claim,  or  location,  and  for  the  certification  by  patent  to  the  railroad  company 
of  all  such  lands  as  are  not  within  the  radius  of  6  miles  of  any  mineral  entry,  claim, 
or  location,  simply  operates  as  a  gift  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of 
all  the  mines  and  mineral  lands  which  may  hereafter  be  discovered  that  are  not 
DOW  within  a  radius  of  6  miles  of  some  known  mineral  entry,  claim,  or  location. 

Against  this  clause  of  the  rule  we  desire  to  especially  interpose  our  protest.  The 
effect  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Harden 
V,  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  will  practically  be  nullified  by  the  action  of 
the  Interior  Department,  in  the  issuance  of  these  rules,  if  they  are  to  be  put  in  force. 
To  say  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  U.  S.  Government  to  give  the  vast  undeveloped, 
undiscovered  mineral  wealth  lying  within  the  grant  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Kail- 
road  Company  in  the  States  of  Montana  and  Idaho  to  any  corporation,  and  to  say 
that  ill  the  face  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that  they 
ari'  not  entitled  to  any  of  tliese  mineral  lands,  is  but  to  say  what  this  Department 
will  do  if  it  puts  into  practical  operation  and  application  the  provisions  and  prin- 
oi]>'cM  contained  in  this  code  of  rules. 

By  the  terms  of  your  rules  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ver^r  fact  that  the  lands  are 
-vrithout  the  '* radius  of  6  miles  from  any  mineral  entry,  claim,  or  location''  is  the 
only  prereouisite  necessary  to  give  the  railroad  company  title  to  such  lands  and  to 
4MtAoriae  uie  Land  Department  to  patent  such  lands  to  the  oompanyi  the  c^uAstio^ 
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of  their  mineral  or  nonmineral  character  not  being  considered.  The  ii^ufltice  of 
the  rule  can  be  thoronghly  appreciated  when  you  come  to  consider  that  scarcely  s 
year  soes  bv  bnt  what  new  mining  camps  are  discovered^  new  claims  are  staked  oat» 
and  those  claims  and  camps  are  in  many  instances  far  removed  from  any  known 
mineral  location,  claim,  or  mine. 

It  is  only  fair  to  presume  that  the  same  rules  will  govern  the  mining  industry  in 
the  i^tnre  as  has  c^overned  it  in  the  past.  It  is  only  fair  to  presume  that  the  future 
will  each  year  add  additional  mining  claims  and  additional  mining  camps  to  those 
already  in  existence,  and  in  the  vast  area  of  the  State  of  Montana,  a  State  of  146,000 
square  miles,  where  the  mining  industry  is  now  in  its  infancy,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  new  mining  camps  and  new  mineral 
locations  established  and  made  ut  points  in  the  State  now  entirely  undeveloped,  if 
not  entirely  unknown,  but  still  within  the  limits  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rallrotd 
grant.  And  all  these  you  propose  by  the  terms  and  effect  of  this  rule  to  donate  to 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

(4)  We  object  to  that  portion  of  your  rules  providing  for  the  preparation  of  » 
supplemental  list  of  lands,  and  all  the  proceedings  which  you  propose  under  thai 
rule,  for  this  reason : 

That  the  notice  which  you  require  the  railroad  company  to  have  published  in  some 
newspaper  does  not  contain  a  description  of  the  land  for  which  patents  are  applied 
for,  but  only  refers  to  certain  lists  that  are  filed  in  the  local  land  office^  and  ''that 
said  lists  are  open  to  the  public  for  inspection,  that  a  copy  of  the  same  by  descrip> 
tive  subdivisions,  has  been  conspicuously  posted  in  said  land  office  for  inspection  by 
persons  interested,  and  the  public  generally .''  What  a  farce  it  is  to  give  notice  to 
a  miner,  or  to  a  number  of  citizens  engaged  in  the  mining  business,  who  live  in  many 
instances,  200  miles  from  the  local  land  office,  that  an  application  has  been  filed  for 
patenting  certain  landn  by  the  railroad  compauy,  and  that  he  can  find  a  description 
of  those  lands  by  traveling  from  100  to  200  miles  to  the  local  land  office,  and  if  he  ii 
sufficiently  interested  after  he  goes  there  and  reads  the  notice,  he  can  then  file  a 
protest  against  the  issuance  of  piitent. 

The  railroad  company  always  has  its  agents  and  attorneys  handy  and  convenient 
to  the  land  office  to  carefully  guard  its  interests.  That  is  its  right,  interest,  and 
duty,  and  we  make  no  complaint  of  that.  But  the  men  engaged  in  the  mining  occu- 
pation in  our  State,  that  are  scattered  throughout  the  hills  in  remote  camps,  can  not 
be  expected  to  employ  agents  to  examine  these  lists,  which  are  prepare<l  by  the 
raibroad  agents,  acting  as  the  agents  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  rules  which  you  have  promulgated  are  to  remain  in  force,  then  in  order  to 
prevent  the  greater  portion  of  the  mineral  lands  contained  within  the  limits  of  the 
grant  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad  Company  from  becoming  the  property  of  thai 
company  in  spite  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  the 
contrary,  protracted  and  expensive  litigation  will  be  necessary. 

If  there  were  any  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  eflTect  of  this  rule,  that  doubt  is 
cleared  away  by  the  following  language  contained  in  the  rule  itself: 

''At  the  expiration  of  said  sixty  days  the  register  and  receiver  will  return  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  said  supplemental  list,  noting  thereon  any 
protests  or  contests  or  suggestions  as  to  the  mineral  character  of  any  of  such  lands, 
together  with  any  information  they  may  have  received  as  to  the  mineral  character 
of  any  of  the  lands  mentioned  in  said  list.  After  the  same  shall  have  been  returned 
by  the  register  and  receiver,  you  will  first  eliminate  from  said  supplemental  list  all 
the  lands  that  have  been  protested  or  contested  or  claimed  to  be  more  valuable  for 
mineral  than  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  concerning  which  any  suggestion  hai 
been  made  as  to  their  mineral  character.  The  remaining  lands  you  will  certify  to 
this  Department  for  approval  and  patenting  as  agricultural." 

You  give  sixty  days  from  the  posting  of  the  notice  to  the  miners  of  our  State  to 
come  in  and  see  whether  or  not  they  are  satinficd  with  what  the  agents  of  the  North- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  who  are  designated  by  your  rule  as  the  agents  of  the 
Government,  have  done  in  the  matter  of  the  classification  and  segregation  of  mineral 
lands  within  the  Northern  Pacific  grant.  And  in  the  event  no  one  appears  within 
that  time  you  propose  to  have  certified  to  the  Department  for  approvid  and  patent- 
ing all  the  lands  which  the  agents  of  the  railroad  company,  acting  as  the  agents  of 
the  Interior  Department,  have  seen  fit  to  select  for  the  company. 

(5)  Regarding  that  portion  of  the  rule  referring  to  lists  already  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  and  regulations,  where  such  rules  have  been  complied  with,  that  the 
lands  afiected  should  be  excepted  from  the  terms  of  the  rule  of  July  9,  we  simply 
say  this  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  declanng 
that  the  mineral  lands  are  not  included  and  were  not  intended  to  be  included  in  the 
grant  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad  Company,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
lands  have  been  patented  to  the  railroad  company  within  its  grant  in  the  State  of 
Montana,  we  protest  against  the  issuance  of  any  patent  or  patents  to  said  company 
for  any  lauds  within  its  grant  in  the  State  of  Montana  until  theentire  grant  is  exam- 
ined and  classified  and  the  mineral  lands  segregated  from  the  nonmineral  by  a 
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petent  commission,  to  be  appointed  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  H.  B.  3476,  which 
passed  the  Honse  or  Bepresen  tat  ires  on  the  24th  of  Jaly,  1894. 

(6)  These  roles,  which  were  issned  by  yonr  Department  withontany  notice  what- 
ever to  the  mineral  land  commissioner  of  our  State,  or  to  either  of  oar  Bepresenta- 
tives  in  Congress,  are  so  harsh  and  oppressive  upon  our  citizens  that  we  feel  justi- 
fied in  asking  the  total  abrogation  of  the  same. 

(7)  We  deny  the  right  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  a  code  of  rules 
which,  in  its  effect,  abrogates,  sets  aside,  and  nullities  the  law  of  the  land. 

(8)  The  bUl  to  which  we  have  above  referred,  providing  for  the  classification  and 
examination  of  mineral  lauds  within  the  grant  of  the  railroad  company,  was  a  bill 
which  met  with  your  qualified  approval  in  your  letter  of  September  14,  1893, 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  James  H.  Berry,  chairman  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 
U.  S.  Senate,  which  can  be  found  in  H.  B.  Beport  602,  second  session  Fifty-third 
Congress. 

The  bill  also  received  the  indorsement  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  in  his  letter  of  October  14,  1893,  addressed  to  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  which  also  appears  in  in  the  same  report. 

We  had  every  reason  to  suppose  and  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  these  letters 
in  our  possession,  and  as  a  portion  of  the  public  files,  that  your  support,  and  the 
support  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  would  be  heartily 
accorded  to  us  until  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate.  But  to  our  great 
surprise  and,  we  may  say,  disappointment,  we  find  yonr  Department,  on  the  9th  of 
July,  issuing  a  code  of  rules,  to  which  we  have  referred,  and,  on  the  30th  of  July, 
writing  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Samuel  Pasco,  acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  oil 
Public  Lands,  U.  S.  Senate,  in  opposition  to  Senate  bill  434,  which  was  an  exact  copy 
of  the  House  bill  to  which  we  have  above  referred. 

It  is  true,  it  may  be  said,  that  if  we  are  right  iu  denying  the  authority  of  the  Interior 
Department  to  thus  nnllil'y  the  efi^ect  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  we  have 
our  remedy  by  contesting  the  question  in  the  courts.  We  are  aware  of  that  right, 
but  are  not  desire  as  of  entailing  the  expense  of  a  protracted  litigation  upon  our  peo- 
ple again.  Having  w(m  the  main  fight  in  the  Harden  case  it  is  with  great  regret  that 
we  find  the  Interior  Department  nullifying  the  effect  of  that  decision  by  causing  the 
agents  of  the  railroad  company  to  be  made  the  agents  of  the  Government,  and  by 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  railroad  company  the  machinery  whereby  its  agents 
shall  make  the  examination  and  classification  of  these  lands. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Land  Department  in  support  of  the 
bill  for  the  examination  and  classification  of  mineral  lands  in  the  States  of  Montana 
and  Idaho  were  good  when  they  were  first  given  by  that  Department,  and  that  they 
are  equally  good  now. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  appointment  of  the  coounissioners  provided  by  that  bill 
from  the  residents  of  the  respective  land  districts,  of  men  who  have  had  practical 
experience  in  the  mining  and  prospecting  business,  is  a  much  more  accurate,  just, 
and  satisfactory  way  of  examining  and  classifying  the  mineral  lands  within  the 
grant  than  the  proposition  contained  in  your  code  of  rules,  which  constitute  the 
agents  and  employes  of  the  beneficiary  under  the  grant  the  agents  to  perform  that 
service. 

Tour  action  in  thus  designating  the  agents  of  the  company  to  examine,  classify, 
and  set  apart  the  mineral  lands  from  the  agricultural  lands,  to  the  end  that  the  lands 
found  to  be  nonmineral  shall  be  patented  to  the  railroad  company,  would  find  a 

garallel  if  a  court  ordering  partition  of  lands  from  several  parcels  between  conflict- 
ig  contestants  for  those  lands  should  arbitrarily  appoint  one  of  the  contestants  to 
make  examination  and  selection  of  the  property  in  controversy.  There  is  but  little 
doubt  what  the  result  of  such  examination  and  selection  would  be.  It  is  certain  that 
the  party  making  the  selection  would  not  get  any  the  worst  of  the  transaction,  and  I  am 
of  tne  opinion  that  the  agents  of  the  railroad  company  acting  under  your  authority, 
proceeding  to  examine,  classify,  and  select  these  lands,  that  they  will  see  to  it  that 
the  Northern  Pacific  Biailroad  Company  will  at  least  receive  all  it  is  entitled  to. 

We  are  anxious  to  receive  a  reply  to  this  communication  at  as  early  a  date  as  pos- 
sible, that  we  may  know  whether  it  is  to  be  the  policy  of  your  Department  to  con- 
tinue this  code  of  rules  or  not,  that  we.  may  govern  our  future  course  accordingly. 
We  are,  yonrs,  very  truly, 

Geo.  W.  Ibvin, 
iftasroZ  Land  CammUiioncr,  State  of  Montana, 

Thomas  C.  Power, 
U,  8.  Senator,  State  of  Montana, 
Chas.  S.  Hartmak, 
Member  ofCongreea,  State  of  MmUama. 

The  BSGBBTABT  OV  THS  IirTESIOB, 

WoMngUm^  D.  0. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


August  8, 1894. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Mr.  GAiiLiN0EB  presented  the  following 

STATEMENT  OF  PATRICK  LARKIN,  COMPANY  K,  FOURTH  VER- 
MONT VOLUNTEERS,  VERMONT  BRIGADE,  GETTY'S  DIVISION. 
SIXTH  ARM7  CORPS,  AND  PETITION  FOR  REMOVAL  OF  CHARGE 
OF  DESERTION  AND  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION. 


District  op  Columbia,  ss: 

Patrick  Larkin,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  residing 
in  the  city  of  Manchester,  being  duly  sworn  before  the  undersigned,  a 
notnry  public  in  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  identical  Patrick  Larkiu  who  enlisted  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  August  23, 1863,  to 
serve  three  years,  and  was  duly  assigned  to  Company  K,  Fourth  Ver- 
mont Volunteers;  that  he  immediately  joined  his  regiment  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Vermont  Brigade, 
Getty's  division.  Sixth  Army  Corps;  that  he  continued  in  service, 
doing  military  duty  as  a  faithfdl  soldier  until  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  when,  having  been  relieved  from  picket  duty  and  returned 
to  the  camp  of  his  regiment  at  Brandy  Station,  Va.,  he,  in  company 
with  live  other  soldiers  of  his  regiment,  concluded  to  go  out  foraging 
in  order  to  get  some  sheep  which  they  had  observed  outside  the  picket 
line. 

They  spoke  of  their  intention  to  Lieut.  Worcester,  of  affiant's  com- 
pany, who  consented  for  them  to  go,  but  cautioned  them  to  be  very  cau- 
tious and  not  be  absent  long.  The  names  of  the  other  members  of  the 
foraging  party,  as  near  as  he  can  remember,  are: 

(1)  Lewis  Pacquette,  afterward  killed  in  battle  in  the  Wilderness, 

(2)  Lucius  J.  Goodwin,  who,  after  going  a  short  distance,  returned 
to  camp,  being  sick. 

(3)  A  soldier  of  Company  H,  name  unknown. 

(4)  A  soldier  of  Company  H,  name  unknown.  Was  a  man  past  mid- 
dle age,  full  beard. 

With  himself,  these  constituted  the  foraging  party. 

Affiant  was  born  in  1842,  and  was  19  years  of  age  when  he  enlisted. 
He  received  from  H.  Grissom,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  for  whom  he  was  a 
substitute,  $250.  He  received  as  bounty,  on  arrival  at  Boston,  $50, 
and  when  the  foraging  party  left  camp,  on  or  about  February  17, 1864, 
had  received  four  months'  pay,  $52,  and  had  expended  about  $15,  leav- 
ing on  his  person  in  bills  about  $345.  Forty-five  dollars  of  this  he 
sewed  in  his  shirt  collar  before  starting,    fie  had  intended  «&\^<^xsi.^ 
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the  f /^OO  to  his  father  when  he  returned,  and  would  have  done  so  sooner 
but  for  lack  of  opportunity.  After  leaving  camp  the  party  went  to 
the  picket  line  and  through  it,  but  Goodwin,  being  sick,  returned  to 
camp.  The  party  then  consisted  of  4  persons.  They  had  not  proceeded 
more  than  5  miles  beyond  our  lines  when  they  were  surprised  and  cap 
tured  by  White's  irregular  Confederate  cavalry.  By  them  they  were 
disarmed  and  stripped  of  all  valuables.  Afiiant  had  joined  the  party 
at  the  instance  of  Pacquette,  who  stated  that  there  were  none  of  the 
enemy  within  60  miles  of  our  camp,  and  that  the  sheep  would  be  easily 
caught  and  give  us  some  food  fit  to  eat. 

After  capture  the  soldiers  marched  the  party  as  rapidly  a«  possible 
for  about  10  miles  west  and  camped  at  a  church  west  of  the  Blue  Hills. 
During  the  night  the  entire  party  escaped  and  traveled  back  over  the 
mountains  toward  our  lines  as  fast  as  possible,  but  were  discovered 
before  reaching  the  Union  lines  by  a  party  of  soldiers  mounted,  who 
opened  fire  upon  the  fugitives.  Affiant,  being  in  advance  of  the  rest^ 
was  wounded  by  two  minie  balls,  one  passing  through  his  left  foot 
and  one  through  his  right  hand.  Upon  receiving  the  ball  in  his  foot, 
he  fell,  striking  his  skull  upon  a  sharp  point  of  something,  crushing  the 
skull,  and  he  became  unconscious  and  knew  nothing  of  the  other  mem- 
bers ot  the  party  afterward.  The  first  consciousness  of  his  surround- 
ings affiant  had  was  the  sense  of  being  lifted  into  a  cart  with  some 
straw  in  it  and  being  carted  away.  He  knew  little  else  afterward  for  a 
mouth  and  a  half  to  two  months,  when  he  again  regained  conscious- 
ness and  found  himself  in  a  rough  cabin,  on  a  straw  bed  or  pallet,  being 
attended  by  an  old  lady  and  a  small  boy.  He  is  not  certain  what  was 
the  name  of  this  family,  but  thinks  it  was  Balch  or  something  sound- 
ing like  that.  The  boy's  name  was  Tom.  Here  he  remained,  as  near 
as  he  can  remember,  till  the  last  of  October  or  the  1st  of  November. 

As  soon  as  he  realized  his  surroundings  he  gave  the  old  lady,  who  was 
wretchedly  poor,  all  the  money  he  had  sewed  in  his  shirt  collar,  and 
about  the  time  stated  left  her  house,  being  without  shoes  and  with  but 
little  clothing,  all  of  that  which  he  had  when  captured  having  been 
taken  from  him,  as  he  supposes,  by  his  captors.  The  injury  to  his  h^id, 
which  has  left  a  deep  indenture  in  the  skull,  has  affected  his  memory 
of  the  details  of  events  occurring  after  his  being  wounded,  and  he  also 
bears  the  scars  of  the  bullet  wounds  in  his  left  foot  and  right  hand, 
which  have  greatly  disabled  him  ever  since. 

As  the  Balch  family  were  nearly  starving,  he  concluded  to  leave 
them  at  the  time  above  stated  and  take  aJi  chances  of  recapture  in 
hope  of  finding  his  way  to  our  lines.  He  was  very  lame  and  feeble 
and  his  head  was  not  right.  His  only  thought  was  to  get  somewhere 
where  he  could  learn  his  whereabouts  and  find  the  way  to  the  Union 
Army.  In  his  wanderings  he  came  upon  a  farmer,  who  offered  him 
work  enough  to  earn  his  board  and  a  pair  of  shoes.  He  told  him  all 
he  knew  or  could  remember  of  himself.  He  claimed  to  be  a  Union 
man,  and  said  Union  officers  frequently  came  to  his  house. 

Affiant  remained  tUl  spring  with  this  man — his  name  he  is  not  sure 
of,  but  thinks  it  was  James  Terrell — doing  odd  jobs  about  the  place. 
His  wife  and  two  daughters  fitted  affiant  up  with  some  clothes  and 
shoes,  and  he  promised  to  turn  affiant  over  to  some  Union  officer,  but 
as  none  came,  he  asked  affiant  to  stay  with  him  thereafter.  Affiant, 
early  in  April,  concluded  that  it  was  this  man's  intention  to  keep  him 
there,  and  that  he  ought  to  try  again  to  reach  our  lines,  and  left  the 
farm  for  that  purpose.  Affiant  is  unable  to  recall  any  locations  visited 
by  him,  and  has  since  revisited  Brandy  Station,  Ya.,  and  tried  to  find 
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the  old  lady  Baloh  or  her  son,  bat  could  neither  recognize  the  land- 
marks nor  learn  of  snch  person,  nor  of  the  farmer,  Terrell,  or  his  farm, 
nor  recognize  the  locality.  He  therefore  concluded  that  his  mind  was 
not  clear  at  that  time,  and  that  farther  search  was  nseless. 

After  leaving  Farmer  Terrell,  aboat  March,  1865,  he  wandered  along 
a  railroad  which  had  Baltimore  and  Ohio  cars  npon  it,  and  supposed 
he  was  traveling  north,  bat  he  left  the  railroad,  which  he  found  was  not 
a  north  and  south  line,  and  took  to  the  roads  and  fields.  After  wan- 
dering about  for  nearly  a  month  he  was  arrested  in  the  vicinity  of 
Richmond,  Ya.,  by  a  laid  who  was  armed  and  claimed  to  be  a  sort  of 
provost  guard,  and  who  took  him  to  Eichmond,  Ya.,  and  there  released 
him,  on  the  advice  of  M.  F.  Hutchins,  who  told  the  guard  the  war  was 
over  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  hold  affiant  as  a  prisoner.  Affiant 
remained  with  Hutchins  for  a  few  days,  and  received  some  money  from 
him,  and  was  clothed  and  fed  by  him,  and  started  upon  his  journey 
home  to  St.  Johnsbury,  Yt.,  where  he  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  June 
or  first  of  July,  1865,  in  poor  health,  much  emaciated,  and  in  feeble 
mental  condition. 

Affiant's  memory  for  exact  dates  and  places  has  suffered  by  the 
serious  injury  to  his  head,  and  for  this  reason,  and  •from  the  fact 
that  various  statements  heretofore  filed  in  the  War  Department  in 
Ms  efforts  to  remove  the  charge  of  desertion  from  the  record  have 
been  prepared  for  him  by  different  attorneys  from  his  verbal  state- 
ments, which  they  did  not  fully  comprehend  and  frequently  abbre- 
viated in  reducing  same  to  writing,  affiant  believes  that  he  has  not 
been  fairly  treated,  but  has  suffered  on  these  accounts,  when,  in  jus- 
tice, the  peculiar  and  unusual  circumstances  attending  his  capture 
and  escape,  and  the  serious  injury  to  his  head,  which  affects  his  mind 
and  memory  to  this  day,  should  have  caused  a  more  lenient  considera- 
tion of  his  case.  He  avers  and  declares  that  he  was  a  willing  volun- 
teer at  as  early  an  age  as  possible,  with  the  intent  and  desire  of  serv- 
ing out  his  full  term  ;  that  he  was  contented  in  the  service  and  had  no 
desire  to  desert,  and  that,  had  his  injuries  not  affected  his  mind,  he 
would  have  succeeded  in  rejoining  his  command;  that  when  free  in 
Bichmond,  Ya.,  in  May,  1865,  had  he  understood  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  report  to  Oovemment  officials  he  would  have  done  so^but  was 
informed  and  believed  that  his  regiment's  time  being  out  and  discharged 
from  service,  and  the  war  over,  M  he  had  to  do  was  to  get  to  his  home 
as  soon  and  as  best  he  could. 

Affiant  asks  that  a  medical  examination  be  made  of  the  wounds,  in 
head,  hand,  and  foot,  which  he  received  as  above  stated,  and  that  the 
affidavits  of  his  officers,  comrades,  neighbors,  and  friends  and  of  Mr. 
Hutchins  and  others  be  also  examined,  as  they  substantiate  the 
material  statements  he  has  herein  made.  He  asks  that  this  measure 
of  justice  be  not  longer  withheld  from  him,  and  that  the  dishonorable 
stain,  the  records  now  put  upon  an  otherwise  honorable  name,  be 
removed.  He  has  ^ed  the  affidavits  of  Joseph  Minor,  a  comrade; 
Lieut.  Ool.  Pingree.  of  his  regiment:  G.  H.  Bich,  a  comrade;  Lucius  J. 
Ooodwin,  a  comraae;  Willis  H.  Morton,  a  lieutenant  of  affiant's  regi- 
ment; John  J.  and  Edward  Hodgkiuson,  neighbors  and  friends  after 
return  home,  and  of  M.  F.  Hutchins,  the  man  who  received  him  from 
the  lad  who  arrested  him  near  Eichmond,  Ya.,  and  acted  the  part  of  a 
good  Samaritan  to  him  and  sent  him  home. 

The  War  Department  has  held  affiant  not  entitled  to  a  correction  of 
record,  by  applying  to  him  the  same  rule  as  it  would  to  a  man  whose 
mental  faculties  were  sound,  under  similar  circumstances^  and  has 
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made  much  of  his  lapses  of  memory,  wliieh  resulted  in  apparent  incon- 
sistencies, and  has  construed  his  evidence  accordingly.  He  asks  that 
his  case  and  evidence  be  considered  by  Congress,  in  the  light  of  his 
impaired  mental  powers,  which  resulted  from  the  skull  injuries,  which 
weakened  his  mind  and  memory,  and  he  is  sure  that  justice  will  not  then 
be  denied  him. 

Patrick  Larkin. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
District  of  Oolumbia,  this  31st  day  of  July,  1894. 
[SEAL.]  E.  L.  Whitb, 

ITotary  Public 


Medical  oertiJieaU  In  ea»e  of  Patrioh  XarJbin. 

909  New  York  Avenue, 
Washington,  D,  C,  Augusts,  1894. 

This  certifiefi  that  I  have  this  day  oarefally  examined  Patrick  Larkin,  who  enlisted 
in  Company  K,  Fourth  Regiment  Vermont  Volunteeri),  and  find  that  he  waa 
aeyerely  wounded  in  the  left  foot,  the  hall  entering  below  and  in  front  of  the  external 
maUeolue,  passed  inward,  and  forward,  making  exit  behind  the  ball  of  the  great 
toe.  in  its  course  crnshinff  the  bones  of  the  foot  so  that  now  the  arch  is  stif 
ana  he  walks  lame  all  the  time.  He  swings  the  foot  like  an  artificial  one. 
The  woand  was  a  severe  one  and  must  have  disabled  him  for  many  weeks  after  its 
receipt.  I  find  evidence  of  a  wound  of  the  right  hand  situated  just  behind  the 
knuckles  of  the  index,  middle,  and  ring  fingers.  The  scar  drags  and  thero  was 
some  loss  of  bone,  but  he  has  fair  use  of  the  fingers.  I  find  a  bruise  scar  (as  if  made 
by  a  saber  or  sharp  instrument)  on  the  top  of  the  head  in  the  median  line,  and  under 
it  there  is  a  loss  of  bone— outer  table  of  the  skull  clearly  injured,  aa  thei«  is  a 
decided  depression  along  the  whole  length  of  the  scar.  It  is  imx>o8sible  to  say 
whether  the  inner  table  was  injured,  but  taking  his  condition  now  into  considera- 
tion it  is  my  judgment  that  it  was  probably  depressed  on.  Ho  is  quite  deaf^  which  I 
should  unhesitatingly  ascribe  to  the  wound  of  the  head.  His  mental  faculties  are 
dull,  and  clearly  his  memory  is  very  defective.  I  believe  the  wound  of  the  head  has 
TMoIted  in  a  permanent  injury  to  his  brain. 

K.  F.  Qraham,  M.  D. 
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August  10, 1894.— Ordeied  to  be  printed* 


Mr.  Hill  presented  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Besolved^  That  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  who  are  now 
considering  the  differences  between  the  two  Houses  on  House  bill 
forty-eight  hundred  and  sixty-four,  being  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
reduce  taxation,  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  requested  to  report  to  the  Senate 
if  they  are  likely  to  come  to  an  agreement;  and,  if  not,  to  report  to  the 
Senate  a  disagreement;  and  also  to  report  the  principal  items  of  dis- 
agreement)  so  that  the  Senate  may  take  action  thereon. 


53d  OoKaBESS. )  SENATE.  C  Mis.  Doa 

jMlSeision.     ]  C    No.  261. 


Ur  THE  SElirATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


August  10, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Ohandleb  presented  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Besolvedy  That  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  be  directed 
to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  election  held  in  the  State  of  Alabama  on 
the  sixth  of  the  present  month  of  Augast  and  to  acertaiu  and  report 
whether  such  election  was  liill,  fair,  free,  and  honest,  and  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  a  legislature  entitled  to  elect  a  United  States  Senator, 
and  that  said  committee  as  a  whole,  or  by  subcommittees,  shall  have 
power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  and  sit  during  the  approaching 
recess  of  Oongress. 


63d  OoNGBEflSy )  SENATB.  ( Mis.  Doo. 

JUtSetHon.      )  (   No,  262. 


IS  THE  SBBTATB  OP  THB  UNITED  STATSa 


August  11, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  T£LLEB  presented  the  following: 

SHE  BVIDBNCB  OF  A   CROWN   COLON7   ON   GOLD  AND  8ILVBR 
PRICIS8— BIMETALLISM  IN  RELATION  TO  AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEPRESSION. 

[  Ab  addraM  deUTOor^  before  the  London  Obamber  of  Oommeroe,  on  the  *S4th  of  July,  by  S.  K. 
Isemonger,  oolonlal  treMiurer  and  member  of  oonnoil  of  the  Straite  Settlemente.j 

The  great  importance  of  the  question  of  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
gold  and  silver  is  so  universally  admitted,  and  the  urgency  of  finding 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  how  to  control  their  divergencies  is  so 
acutely  felt  in  many  quarters,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  accept  your 
kind  permission  to  address  this  chamber  in  order  to  lay  before  you 
some  particulars  of  the  working  conditions  of  a  Grown  colony,  whose 
currency  is  silver  alone,  hoping  that  what  I  have  to  say  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  effect  of  the  fall  in  silver  exchange  upon  British  trade. 

I  refer  to  the  colony  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  which  you  are  aware 
is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

This  colony  consists  of  the  islands  of  Singapore  and  Penang ;  Malacca, 
province  Wellesley,  and  the  Bindings  on  the  mainland.  The  area  is 
about  1,500  square  miles;  the  population  nearly  600,000. 

These  settlements  were  formerly  established  by  India;  the  island  of 
Penang  was  purchased  from  a  Malay  rsyah,  a  little  over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  as  a  convenient  port  for  the  ships  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany on  their  way  to  and  from  Ohina.  Singapore  was  acquired  in  1819 
by  Sir  Stamford  Baffles,  who  recognized  the  great  importance  of  its 
position  as  a  naval  station  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ohina  Sea.  Malacca 
has  a  history  of  its  own ;  formerly  a  rich  Malay  kingdom,  the  emporium 
of  the  far  east,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Portuguese,  and  afterwards 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  From  the  latter  we  finally  took 
it  by  treaty  in  exchange  for  another  settlement  in  Sumatra  in  1825. 
The  settlements  remained  Indian,  governed  by  East  India  Company's 
officers,  and  garrisoned  by  Indian  troops,  till  1867,  when  they  were 
created  a  Crown  colony  and  transferred  to  Imperial  rule. 

The  general  importance  of  the  colony  has  since  then  greatly  increased 
firom  various  causes;  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  facilitated  and 
largely  developed  its  commerce.  Its  new  relations  toward  the  Malay 
states  have  opened  up  a  large  field  for  the  employment  of  British  capi- 
tal and  an  output  for  its  trade,  and  this  advantage  is  capable  of  large 
increase  when  the  x>^ninsula  is  more  developed  and  railways  are 
extended.  The  strategical  importance  of  Singapore  as  a  coaling  sta- 
tion for  our  navy  has  also  greatly  risen,  and  strong  fortifications  have 
been  built  to  defend  this. 

In  1874  the  experiment  was  tried  of  appointing  British  residents  to 
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the  neighboring  native  states  to  assist  in  their  government.  These 
states  were,  and  are  still,  under  the  rule  of  native  Malay  chiefi«,  but 
until  we  intervened  they  were  in  a  continua]  state  of  disturbance  ttom 
internal  disputes,  generally  on  a  question  of  succession.  Chinese  from 
our  settlements  went  in  to  trade  and  to  mine^  and  they  became  mixed 
up  in  these  disputes  and  in  mining  quarrels  with  each  other,  commonly 
ending  in  fights  which  were  sometimes  even  extended  to  our  settle- 
ments. Id  fact,  we  suffered  from  having  uncivilization  and  absence  of 
law  next  door  to  us,  and  were  compelled  to  introduce  order  in  our  own 
interests.  The  policy  of  establishing  British  residents,  and  of  advanc- 
iiig  money  to  assist  the  native  states  in  the  commencement  of  govern- 
ment, was  initiated  by  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  of  the  royal  engineers,  who 
was  at  that  time  governor.  This  policy  was  continued  and  enlarged 
upon  by  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Weld,  who  took  the  keenest  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  whose  experience  as  a  pioneer  and  statesman  in  New 
Zealand  rendered  him  capable  of  taking  a  large  view  of  the  needs  of  a 
new  country,  and  who  wisely  and  liberally  invested  with  a  view  to  the 
future. 

The  success  of  the  native  states  has  surpassed  all  anticipations. 
With  the  establishment  of  British  protection  capital  and  population 
poured  in,  the  principal  states  speedily  became  self-supporting,  and 
now  have  a  large  revenue,  more  than  sufficing  their  needs.  The  climate 
of  the  peninsula  is  fairly  good;  constant  rainfall  and  breezes,  botii 
from  sea  and  from  the  high  mountains,  which  run  down  its  center, 
keep  it  much  cooler  than  would  be  imagined  from  its  position  in  tiie 
tropics.  It  is  very  damp,  but  to  this  we  owe  the  comparative  absence 
of  serious  epidemics  and  also  the  great  charm  and  beauty  of  luxa- 
riant  vegetation. 

The  colony  is  an  agglomeration  of  all  nations;  their  flags  may  be 
seen  flying  in  the  roadsteads,  and  a  walk  through  the  streets  of  Singa- 
pore will  show  the  traveler  specimens  of  almost  every  nationalily 
under  the  sun.  The  Malays,  the  indigenous  population,  are  an  agri- 
cultural and  simple  people,  wno  form  but  an  insignificant  part  of  tiie 
trading  community.  They  fish,  grow  rice  and  fruit,  and  collect  jungle 
produce.  Amongst  the  foreigners  those  in  largest  numbeir  are  & 
Ohinese.  who  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  working  population,  as  well  as 
of  the  snopkeex>ers. 

The  colony  has  a  large  export  trade  to  Europe  of  produce  collected 
from  neighboring  countries,  such  as  Slam,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the 
native  states  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

The  chief  products  of  the  colony  are  tin,  coffee,  sugar,  tapioca,  gam- 
bier,  and  rattans.  Tea  cultivation  is  being  tried.  The  tin  mining  in 
the  Straits  has  assumed  large  proportions;  it  is  the  chief  industry, 
and  is  said  to  supply  75  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  the  world.  1 
can  not  vouch  for  the  absolute  correctness  of  this  assertion,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  yield  is  very  large. 

The  colony  has  hitherto  been  very  flourishing;  its  revenue,  until  the 
last  few  years,  had  steadily  increased;  trade  prospered,  and  new 
industries  sprang  up.  For  some  years  past,  however,  in  common  with 
India,  it  has  felt  the  effect  of  the  fall  in  exchange,  and  the  European 
mercantile  community  has  made  more  than  one  appeal  to  the  govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  currency.  During  the  last  few  years  they  have 
echoed  loudly  the  complaints  of  their  English  brethren  with  re^tfd  te 
depression  and  almost  stagnation  of  trade.  At  last  the  prospect  of 
impending  legislation  to  protect  Indian  currency  led  the  Singapore 
Chamber  of  Oonuneroe,  in  January,  1 893,  to  request  tibat  the  inteieeti 
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of  the  Straits  Settlements  might  be  considered  in  connection  with  any 
proposed  changes  for  India.  This  was  not  done.  The  action  of  India 
in  June,  which  separated  the  rupee  from  silver  in  attempting  to  secure 
a  gold  basis,  caused  an  immediate  and  considerable  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  The  chamber  of  commerce  again  addressed  the  colonial 
government,  representing  the  fears  it  entertained  of  further  fall  by 
the  contemplated  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  stating  that  any 
further  serious  fall  ^^ could  not  fail  to  prove  disastrous  to  the  general| 
economic,  and  comn)rrci<il  interests  of  the  colony,"  and  prayed  for  a 
'^  consideration  of  such  remedial  measures  as  may  secure  the  colony 
and  its  commerce  from  financial  disaster." 

This  resulted  in  the  appointment,  by  direction  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  currency  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, on  which  I  had  the  honor  to  serve.  I  should  begin  by  stating 
that  in  spite  of  its  close  connection  with  India,  the  currency  in  the 
Straits  has  always  been  the  dollar,  no  doubt  because  of  the  convenience 
of  this  coin  with  surrounding  trade.  In  the  Indian  days  an  attempt  to 
introduce  the  rupee  wa-a  made  without  success.  The  currency  in  use 
consists  of  notes  of  the  local  banks,  the  Mexican  dollar,  the  Japanese 
yen,  and  subsidiary  silver  and  copper  coin  furnished  by  the  government. 
Kepreseutatives  of  all  chisses  were  examined  by  the  committee,  bank- 
ers, merchants,  planters,  miners,  and  tnulers  of  all  sorts,  composed  of 
English,  German,  Swiss,  Dutch,  Chinese,  Indian,  and  Arab.  The  views 
of  the  community  proA  ed  to  be  as  conflicting  as  their  interests  were 
varied.  The  evidence  taken,  however,  was  interesting  and  valuable, 
as  it  made  clear  who  obtained  the  profits  and  where  the  losses  fell  from 
low  exchange. 

Fixity  of  exchange  was  desired  by  a  large  majority.  Some  desired 
a  ^ohl  ba^is,  others  a  silver  one,  but  the  largest  interests  represented 
desired  the  silver  basis. 

Tlie  English  or  European  investor,  and  the  merchant  whose  prin- 
cipal trade  is  in  merchandise  produced  in  gold  countries,  were  urgent 
in  seeking  the  arrest  of  silver  from  further  decline,  and  desired  to 
obtain  fiixity  of  exchange  by  establishing  a  gold  basis  of  value.  With 
the  above  were  associated  in  interest  the  Indian  and  Arab  traders. 
They  showed  that  their  trade  had  shrunk,  that  investments  in  the 
colony  from  England  had  been  withdrawn,  and  that  property  in  the 
colony  was  ruinously  depre<;iated  as  to  its  gold  value,  and  that  the 
English  capitalist  could  no  longer  be  induct  to  invest  his  gold,  as  it 
was  uncertain  what  the  profit  might  be  and  as  the  capital  itself  might 
melt  away.  I  will  quote  you  the  evidence  of  the  head  of  one  of  the 
principal  German  firms: 

The  settlement  is  suffering  from  the  present  low  rate  of  exchange,  at  least  the 
import  trade.  The  ancertainty  in  exchange  makes  it  very  diffipult  for  importers  to 
bring  that  quantity  of  goods  into  the  colony  which  they  would  bring  if  things  were 
otherwise.  At  present  they  have  to  expect  a  loss  before  getting  back  their  money 
for  the  goods  they  import.  Eiiro]>ean  capital  is  certainly  shut  out  of  the  place — the 
want  01  capital  causes  trndc  to  be  stagnant.  *  *  *  I  do  not  see  that  the  loss 
caused  to  the  import  trade  by  the  fall  in  exchange  has  been  counterbalanced  by  the 
extra  profit  on  ex])orts.  The  shrinkage  in  the  import  trade  directly  affects  the 
European  merchant  here;  the  improvement  in  the  export  tra<le  does  not  benefit  him, 
but  only  the  native  producer. 

The  strongest  evidence  was  given  on  the  subject  of  loss  on  British 
capital  invested  in  the  colony.  One  witness,  a  planter,  asserted  that 
the  amount  of  capital  which  had  yearly  to  be  written  off  far  outweighed 
any  profit  that  planters  could  make  from  the  enhanced  value  of  prod- 
uce.   The  final  report  of  the  committee  pointed  to  the  check  to  British 
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investmentA  as  perhaps  the  greatest  loss  the  colony  had  suffered.  Bat 
this  is  inevitable;  the  result  of  uncertain  sQver  must  be  to  shut  British 
capital  out  of  silver-using  countries.  Under  present  circumstances  the 
planter  is  as  unwilling  to  borrow  gold  capital  as  the  European  capital- 
ist is  to  lend  it.  K  we  wish  to  advance  in  silver  countries  we  mast 
have  silver  returnable  at  fixed  value  to  work  with.  Just  as  the  English 
trader  is  handicapped  in  trade  so  is  the  English  investor  handicapped 
as  to  the  value  of  property. 

Then  we  obtained  the  evidence  of  the  merchants  whose  preponder- 
ance of  business  is  in  the  export  of  native  produce.  These  were  willing 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  silver,  accepting  the  disadvantages  of  imports 
from  Europe  for  the  counterbalancing  profits  on  exports.  Next  we 
came  to  those  interested  in  silver  alone,  notably  the  Chinese,  in  whose 
hands  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  of  the  colony.  These  people 
have  supplanted  the  English  investor,  to  their  own  benefit,  at  the  loss 
of  the  latter.  The  Ohinaman  is  entirely  independent  of  gold  produce. 
The  dollar  to  him  is  practically  nearly  as  valuable  as  it -was  in  1873. 
Ohina  produces  his  food,  his  clothes,  his  tea,  and  tobacco,  and  when 
luxuries  from  gold  countries  become  too  dear  he  dispenses  with  them. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  amusing  downright  advocate  of  low 
exchange  was  the  principal  partner  of  the  Tin  Smelting  Company,  a 
large  and  profitable  business  in  Singapore.    He  said : 

I  believe  a  rise  in  the  value  of  silver  would  act  prejudicially  on  the  tin  prodaoera; 
a  number  of  mines  which  produce  at  present  prices  could  not  produce  at  lower 
ones.  AU  I  can  say  is  that  the  present  low  price  of  silver,  by  adding  materially  to 
the  gains  of  the  producer,  enables  him  to  work  inferior  mines.  •  •  •  x  should 
say,  let  things  go  their  way  and  find  their  level;  if  the  dollar  went  down  to  64.  %^e 
should  supply  the  whole  world  with  tin ;  nobody  else  would  be  able  to  compete 
with  na. . 

The  extreme  divergence  in  profit  and  loss  was,  I  think,  most  clearly 
shown  in  the  two  cases  which  I  will  quote.  In  the  one  we  had  the 
largest  retail  shopkeeper  in  the  Straits,  trading  almost  exclusively  in 
English  produce,  and  forming,  on  a  small  scale,  a  representative  of  a 
large  number  of  British  industries.  He  sells  cotton,  linens,  ttilks,  and 
clothing  of  all  kinds,  hats,  umbrellas,  saddlery  and  harness,  watches, 
clocks,  and  jewelry,  books  and  stationery,  guns  and  ammunition,  lamps 
and  hardware,  wines,  provisions,  groceries,  furniture.  The  partner  who 
gave  evidence  before  us  stated : 

We  are  importers  of  European  goods,  and  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  European 
community  of  Singapore  and  the  native  states.  I)uring  the  last  year  we  haye  had 
to  advance  our  prices,  owing  to  the  fall  in  exchange,  more  than  ever  we  have  had  to 
do  before.  The  present  oonaition  of  things  is  causing  a  shrinkage  of  trade,  and  we 
are  selling  less  than  we  ever  did;  many  lines  of  goods  which  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  selling  freely  are  a  dead  stock  upon  our  hands.  As  regurda  oar  own  trade, 
the  present  low  exchange  is  disastrous  from  every  point  of  view.  It  has  no  redeem- 
ing feature,  and  we  have  suffered  considerably  during  the  last  year.  It  may  be 
a  coincidence,  but  in  1890.  when  exchange  rose  to  an  average  rate  of  3f.  M.,  we  were 
very  prosperous.  •  *  •  We  have  twenty  Europeans  in  our  employ,  and  there  is 
now  great  dissatisfaction  among  them.  They  came  out  to  the  East  expecting  to  save 
a  little  money.  Most  of  them  have  to  assist  people  at  home,  and  they  now  find  that 
they  are  in  a  worse  position  than  they  were  in  England.  They  want  their  pay  to  be 
raised,  but  our  trade  is  shrinking;  we  are  making  leas  than  we  have  ever  ^ne,  and 
it  is  a  very  bad  time  to  gratify  their  wishes.  Indeed,  it  la  a  question  whether  we 
may  not  have  to  reduce  our  staff. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  raise  our  prices  so  as  to  make  the  advance  eoneepond 
with  the  fall  in  silver.  We  do  not  raise  onr  prices  until  a  fall  in  ulver  is  thor- 
oughly established.  At  present  we  have  not  advanced  them  according  to  the  Call  in 
exchange.  We  are  hanging  on,  hoping  that  things  wiU  improve.  We  have  been 
doing  this  for  some  time  past. 

In  the  other  case  we  had  the  Ohinese  trader;  who  deals  in  native 
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produce  and  makes  advances  in  silver  for  planting,  mining,  and  vari- 
ous trading  transactions,  or  invests  money  on  mortgages.  This  is 
some  of  the  evidence: 

I  think  that  although  the  EaropeaoB  in  the  oolony  are  af^tating  for  fixity  of 
exchange,  the  Chinese,  who  form  tne  neater  part  of  the  permanent  population  of 
the  place,  do  not  wish  for  any  change  in  onr  present  currency.  I  should  say  that 
all  tne  Cidnese  inhahitants  of  the  oolony  are  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of 
things. 

And  again: 

I  have  g^Ten  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  question  of  our  currency.  The  European 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  oolony  probably  get  money  from  England  with 
which  to  carry  on  their  mercantile  pursuits,  and,  of  course,  the  low  rate  of  exchange 
is  disadvantageous  to  them  in  payiuff  this  money  back.  But  the  Chinese  producers 
here  who  export  their  produce  benefit  by  the  low  exchange,  because  they  get  more 
silver  for  their  produce.  I  do  not  think  the  Government  would  be  justified  in  intro- 
ducing a  British  dollar  at  a  fixed  value,  or  the  rupee,  in  lieu  of  the  Mexicans  and 
yens  which  are  now  current.  In  my  opinion  the  present  state  of  things  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  Chinese  coolie,  because,  as  the  producer  gets  more  for  his  produce  he 
can  afford  to  pay  higher  wages  to  his  coolies. 

Here  is  a  forcible  contrast.  The  Englishman  speaks  of  shrinking 
trade,  lowered  prices  and  wages,  of  employes  thrown  ont  of  work.  Let 
me  remind  yon  how  that  reacts  at  home  on  manafactnrers,  on  factory 
hands,  and  on  the  people  who  are  dependent  on  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Ohinaman  qnite  grasps  the  situation.  Oar  loss  is  his  gain, 
and  he  tells  of  brisk  trade,  higher  prices,  ability  to  raise  wages.  No 
wonder  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  things,  and  as  long 
as  we  continue  cheapening  silver  his  trade  is  insured,  and  the  better 
he  will  be  pleased. 

The  loss  to  the  Government  of  the  Straits  Settlements  by  the 
depreciation  in  exchange,  and  the  increased  difficulty  thrown  upon  it 
to  meet  its  gold  liabilities,  is  but  a  repetition  on  a  small  scale  of  the 
case  of  India.  This  has  been  so  fuUy  discussed  that  I  need  not  enter 
into  it  further  than  to  remind  you  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  impor- 
tance to  England.  The  colony  was  called  upon  to  pay  £100,000  a  year 
as  a  contribution  to  the  cost  of  its  defense.  It  can  no  longer  pay  so 
much.  In  1890  this  amounted  to  9577,633.  In  1893  this  had  risen  to 
$745,000. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  views  and  contentions  of  such  high  authori- 
ties as  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr.  Lidderdale,  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney, 
Sir  W.  Houldsworth,  Sir  David  Barbour,  and  many  otbers^  are  strongly 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  the  actual  working  of  trade  in  our  colony, 
as  shown  by  the  evidence  I  have  quoted.  It  seems  to  be  made  clear 
that  European  trade  has  been  retailed  while  that  from  silver  countries 
has  been  stimulated.  But  as  in  a  matter  like  this,  an  ounce  of  fact  is 
more  valuable  than  a  pound  of  mere  assertion,  I  will  lay  before  you 
some  figures.  Various  returns  were  carefully  prepared  for  the  com- 
mittee of  inquiry;  amongst  them  one  showed  a  comparative  statement 
of  imports  from  goLI  and  silver  countries,  respectively,  over  a  period  of 
twelve  years.  P^om  1880  to  1884  the  imports  from  gold  countries  aver- 
aged $33,981,000,  and  those  from  silver  countries  $38,617,000.  In  1892 
the  figures  were  thus  altered :  Imports  from  gold  countries,  $36,107,000; 
from  silver  countries,  $68,271,000;  that  is,  there  was  an  apparent  increase 
of  2,126,000  tn  dollar  value,  while  in  reality  there  was  a  diminution  in 
sterling  value  of  £1,181,057,  when  the  sterling  difference  of  exchange 
is  taken  into  calculation,  for  in  the  first  period  exchange  was  at  3«.  9d. 
to  the  dollar,  while  in  1892  it  was  2«.  lO^d.  The  imports  from  silver 
eounti'ies  showed  a  net  increase  of  $31,836,000.     The  import  trade 
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returns  of  the  colony,  from  England  alone,  show  in  the  y^ear  1890  a  value 
of  $19,874,000,  at  exchange  Ss.  5id.,  or  £3,415,777.  In  1892  this  had 
fallen  to  $15,902,000,  at  an  exchange  of  2«.  10|c7.,,  or  £2,324,746. 

The  direct  result  of  low  silver  upon  our  English  manufacturing  trade 
does  not  seem  to  be  suflSciently  brought  home  to  the  Englishman  in  Eng- 
land. The  views  of  those  who  support  gold  alone  seem  to  be  confin^ 
to  the  advantages  which  gold  has  undoubtedly  obtained  by  its  power 
to  purchase  more  cheaply  the  produce  of  silver  countries,  while  they 
lose  sight  of,  or  do  not  grasp,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  inability  to 
dispose  of  gold  produce.  We  find  these  views  put  forward  habitually 
by  the  press.  1  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  International  Bi- 
'  metallic  conference  at  the  Mansion  House  in  May  last.  Next  morning 
I  noticed  in  the  Times  a  sarcastic  article  upon  "those  who  love  torevd 
in  the  intricacies  of  controversy  about  the  currency."  In  another 
column  of  the  same  paper  under  the  heading  of  ^^  Home  Markets,"  I 
observed  this  paragraph: 

Manchsstkr,  May  f.— Oar  market  remains  inaotWe  and  the  tendency  of  prioe* 
continues  in  favor  of  buyers.  Monnfacturors'  efforts  to  keep  employed  without  pro- 
ducing goods  to  stock  causes  them  considerable  anxiety »  as  merchants  act  with  great 
caution,  and,  where  prepared  to  buy  at  all,  only  offer  lower  prices  than-  actual  cost 
of  production.  Values  are  irregular,  and  some  goods  are  down  at  the  lowest  point 
of  1892,  through  the  very  limited  operations  of  the  last  few  months.  For  the  smaU 
markets  demand  does  not  improve,  and  with  the  very  low  exchange  operations  for 
India  and  China  are  in  the  smaUest  possible  compass. 

Have  not  the  "intricacies  of  currency"  something  to  say  to  this! 

YThen  what  I  may  call  the  silver  man's  coin  is  at  a  low  exchange,  he 
has  no  purchasing  power  in  gold  countries,  and  he  ceases  to  trade  with 
them.  When  his  coin  is  at  a  high  exchange,  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
enabled  to  indulge  in  commodities  from  gold  countries.  Where  does 
the  loss  fall? 

To  exemplify  this,  I  might  cite  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  Straits. 
Before  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints,  the  rupee  and  dollar  had  a  rela- 
tive corresponding  silver  value.  A  number  of  natives  in  the  Straits 
fed  on  Indian  rice.  The  action  of  India  raised  the  value  of  the  rupee 
in  regard  to  the  dollar.  The  dollar  price  of  the  Indian  rice  was  thereby 
increased.  The  native  could  no  longer  indulge  in  it;  he  had  to  seek  a 
cheaper  shop.  The  Indian  rice  trade  stopped  and  was  diverted  to 
Siam.  There  is  no  doubt  about  cause  and  effect  here.  The  sudden 
fall  came  as  a  catastrophe,  like  a  hurricane,  or  an  earthquake,  and  trade 
was  instantly  upset.  The  same  cause  has  been  working  upon  English 
trade,  only  in  this  case  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  as  the  wash  of 
the  ocean  wears  away  the  shore;  but  trade  has  just  as  surely  be^i 
diverted. 

The  contest  between  gold  and  sUver  daily  assumes  a  more  and  more 
acute  form.  Increased  prices  of  gold  produce  enables  the  silver  country 
to  produce  and  manufacture  for  itself  and  to  sell  on  terms  with  which 
the  gold  country  can  not  compete.  I  would  offer  you  a  little  evidence 
on  this  point  by  reading  to  you  an  extract  from  a  recent  letter  to  the 
press  from  Mr.  J.  Howard  Gwyther,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the 
city  of  London : 

Important  contracts  have  recently  been  made  in  Singapore  by  large  steamship 
companies,  notably  the  P.  and  O.  Steanisliip  Company  and  the  Messageries  Maritimea, 
for  Japanese  coal.  The  total  quantity  is  probably  not  far  short  of  400,000  tons  and 
the  price  $5.50  per  ton.  At  the  present  exchange  of  2«.  2d,  per  dollar,  and  allowing 
that  the  consumption  is  20  per  cent  above  the  best  Welsh  steam  coal  (on  aoooont  <h 
the  difierence  in  quality)  the  equivalent  in  sterlinj^  is  about  14<.  2d.  per  ton.  This 
^ost  as  compared  with  the  present  rates  from  Cardiff  to  Singapore,  vis,  ooal  lOt.  6dl 
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Mr  ton  and  freight  9f .  3d.,  is  a  very  iiii]»leaflaiit  TemiDder  that  all  expozt  trade  f^om 
Great  Britian  to  silyer-iismg  ooontriea  is  inoreaaingly  handicapped  by  each  fall  in 
the  gold  price  of  ailver. 

Auother  writer  to  that  important  paper,  the  Manchester  Ouardian, 
says: 

Cotton  spinning  is  now  entering  on  another  phase  in  Japan.  We  are  within 
measurable  distance  of  an  aotive  employment  of  some  700,000  spindles,  which 
will  produce  practically  double  the  usual  quantity  of  yam  by  working  through 
the  twenty- four  hours;  indeed,  one  of  the  delegates  from  Japan,  who  has  lately 
"▼isited  India,  asserts  that  for  actual  turn-out  4,000  spindles  in  Jai>an  do  the  siune 
work  as  10,000  in  Bombay.  The  astute  financiers  wno  are  promoting  these  enterw 
prises  do  not  hesitate  in  stating  their  intentlcm  of  increasing  the  spindles  shortly 
to  1,000,000.  The  yam  produced  will  most  assuredly  be  considerable  in  excess  of 
"what  is  likely  to  be  consumed  in  Japan,  and  the  luill  owners  hope  to  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  it  principally  in  the  northern  Chinese  markets.  The  Japanese  Diet  has  just 
vassed  a  bul  abolishmg  the  export  duty  on  yam,  to  take  effect  from  1st  J  nly  *  *  • 
They  have  already  sent  fair  trial  parcels  through  the  medium  of  Japanese  commia- 
aion  houses  to  China.     *    *    * 

The  trade  in  English  yams  is  but  a  fraction  of  what  was  anticipated  some  years 
^aok,  and  will  become  less  still  with  the  advent  of  the  machinery  whioh  is  now 
being  imported  to  produce  the  finer  oounts.  *  •  *  Osacca  is  lannohing  out  con- 
siderably in  the  e  xport  of  cotton  mannfactnres  other  than  yam,  whioh  compete 
perhaps  more  with  the  manufactures  of  the  Midlands  than  with  those  of  Lancashire. 
Only  within  the  last  few  weeks  I  visited  a  small  factory  turning  out  woven  under- 
dothing  to  the  extent  of  3,500  dozens  a  month,  exclusively  for  export.  The  orders 
at  present  exceed  the  producing  capacity  of  the  mill.  A  very  good  useful  vest  is 
X^ educed  at  $1.72  per  dozen,  or,  in  English  money,  'S$.  Id,  *  *  *  When  a  machine 
patented  elsewhere  is  obtained,  and  is  fairly  easy  to  imitate,  such  imitation  is  at 
once  begun,  and  a  machine  capable  of  doing  the  same  work  is  turned  out  at  possibly 
lialf  the  cost. 

Formerly  Japan,  in  order  to  keep  its  own  mannfactnres  within  its 
own  conntry,  levied  an  export  dnty  on  its  fabrics.  This  has  been 
stopped,  and  Japan  is  meeting  onr  mannfactnrers  on  their  own  gronud; 
Ohina  is  said  to  be  following  her  example. 

Like  the  tin-smelter  whom  I  mentioned  before,  producers  in  silver 
countries  may  well  say,  <<Let  the  dollar  go  to  Gd.,  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  supply  the  whole  world."  But  here,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, the  men  who  conduct  the  greatest  commercial  transactions  of  the 
world  should  be  fully  alive  to  the  tremendous  revolution  which  low 
silver  is  working. 

This  is  not  a  matter  to  be  put  aside  as  a  fad  or  a  theory.  Time  is  an 
object,  for  every  year  makes  the  situation  moredifQcult,  and  should  the 
silver  countries  learn  to  supply  themselves  in  all  things,  our  trade  may 
never  be  recovered. 

May  I  hope  that  the  evidence  which  I  have  laid  before  you  of  the 
direct  working  influence  of  silver  in  a  British  colony  may  be  useful, 
and  that  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  this  country  will  act 
upon  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lidderdale,  quoted  by  Mr.  Balfour  at  the 
Mansion  House,  that — 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  monetary  fhnction  of  silver  shonld  be  restored, 
if  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  to  be  oarried  on  under  healthy  condiUons  and  upon 
a  aolki  and  permanent  basis. 


U.  S.  Sbnate, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  June  11, 1894. 

My  Deab  Sir:  Your  invitation  comes  at  a  moment  when  Oongress 
requires  the  attendance  of  its  members.  I  should  be  glad  to  accept  iL 
for  we  have  entered  a  ti*oubled  time  and  we  need  mutusd  counsel  ana 
support;  but  whatever  I  am  to  say  can  be  said  only  in  writing. 
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This  is  not  a  moment  for  Btimulating  bitterness  or  inflaming  passfontt 
We  need  all  our  powers  of  forbearance  and  self-control.  Let  us  givt 
credit  to  our  opponents  at  least  for  good  intentions,  even  though  tiiey 
give  no  credit  to  us.  All  Europe  and  all  America  are  in  trouble.  Every- 
one admits  that  the  world  stands  on  the  edge  of  revolution — social  and 
political:  but  everyone  shrinks  from  it.  Neither  North  nor  Soath^ 
neither  East  nor  West,  neither  capitalist  nor  laborer,  wishes  to  create 
caste  or  classes  or  to  spread  misery,  oppression,  or  violence.  We  all 
see  danger  before  us.  We  all  desire  to  avoid  it.  Our  only  dispute  is 
about  the  path. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  had  chiefly  in  mind  the  struggle  between  silver 
and  gold  that  is  the  question  which,  for  the  moment,  presses  hardest. 
The  single  gold  standard  seems  to  us  to  be  working  rum  with  violence 
that  nothing  can  stand.  If  its  influence  is  to  continue  for  the  fiitnre 
at  the  rate  of  its  action  during  the  twenty  years  since  the  gold  stand- 
ard took  possession  of  the  world  some  generation,  not  very  remote,  ?nll 
see  in  the  broad  continent  of  America  only  a  half  dozen  overgrown 
cities  keeping  guard  over  a  mass  of  capital  and  lending  it  out  to  a 
population  of  dependent  laborers  on  the  mortgage  of  their  growing 
crops. and  unfinished  handiwork.  Such  sights  have  been  common 
enough  in  the  world's  history;  but  against  it  we  all  rebeL  Rich  and 
poor  alike;  Republicans,  Democrats,  Populists;  labor  and  capital; 
railways,  churches  and  colleges — ^all  alike,  and  all  in  solid  good  fiuth, 
shrink  from  such  a  future  as  that. 

This  agreement  is  the  best  part  of  the  situation.  At  least  we  ean 
be  sure  that  no  one  is  deliberately  conspiring  against  our  safety.  Even 
on  the  burning  ground  of  silver  and  gold  we  agree  in  principle.  No 
party  and  no  party  leader  has  ever  approved  of  the  single  gold  stand- 
ard. Not  one  American  in  a  hundred  believes  in  it.  We  are  more 
unanimous  in  hostility  to  it  than  we  are  on  any  other  question  in  poli- 
tics. A  vast  majority  in  all  parties  agree  that  the  single  gold  standard 
has  been,  is,  and  will  be,  a  national  (Osaster  of  the  worst  kind.  What 
is  still  more  strange^  almost  the  whole  world  sympathizes  with  ub. 
Nine-tenths  of  mankmd  are  hostile  to  the  single  gold  standard.  Our 
70,000,000  people  are  unanimous  against  it.  Most  of  the  great  European 
nations  and  their  governments  dislike  it.  South  America  r^ects  it. 
The  whole  of  Asia  knows  only  silver,  and  India,  which  contains  five- 
Sixths  of  aQ  the  subjects  of  the  British  Grown,  is  as  hostile  to  it  as  our- 
selves. Yet  the  bankers  of  London  have  said  that  we  moat  snbmiti 
and  we  have  submitted. 

So  strange  a  spectacle  has  never  been  seen  in  our  history.  Argu- 
ment, and  even  the  compulsive  proof  brought  by  world-wide  ruin,  seems 
to  be  helpless  against  this  astonishing  power.  What  is  the  use  of  argu- 
ment when  we  are  all  convinced,  and  when  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
civilized  and  uncivilized  world  agree  T  England  holds  us  to  the  single 
gold  standard  by  the  force  of  her  capital  alone,  more  despotically  than 
she  could  hold  u&  to  hei"  empire  in  1776.  The  mere  t^eat  of  her  dis- 
pleasure paralyzes  mankind. 

The  most  instructive  point  of  all  is  that  our  great  majority  coiiaistB 
of  the  interests  in  the  world  which  have  been  from  time  immemorial 
reckoned  as  the  safest  and  most  conservative. 

The  whole  agricultural  class;  the  whole  class  or  classes  of  small 
proprietors,  the  farmers  that  make  the  bulk  and  sinew  of  our  race;  the 
artisan  whose  interests  are  bound  up  in  the  success  of  our  mannfiM>- 
tores;  all  these  join  hands  with  what  is  left  of  their  old  enenues,  the 
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landed  aristocracy  of  Europe,  to  protest  against  a  revolution  made  for 
the  benefit  of  mouey  lenders  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  revolution  is  more  radical  than  any  which* 
has  been  accomplished  by  professed  revolutionists.  Had  all  the  des- 
potic governments  that  have  existed  in  a  thousand  years  united 
their  intelligence  to  set  class  against  class,  to  breed  corruption,  to 
stimulate  violence,  and  to  shatter  the  foundations  of  society,  they 
could  have  invented  no  device  more  effective  than  this  decree  which 
at  one  stroke  doubled  the  value  of  capital,  destroyed  the  value  of 
industry,  and  swept  the  small  proprietor  everywhere  into  bankruptcy. 

The  whole  conservative  force  of  the  world  protests  against  so  violent 
and  despotic  a  change.  We  protest  against  it  the  more  because  we 
know  enough  of  politics  to  fear  the  reaction  against  such  extrava- 
gance. We  see  the  risks  to  which  the  gold  mania  is  exposing  us.  We 
have  reason  to  know  the  popular  feeling,  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  single  gold  standard  can  be  long  maintained.  We  want  real 
money — coin — carrying  intrinsic  value:  yet  if  England  succeeds  in  her 
obstinate  effort  to  destroy  the  value  oi  silver  for  coinage,  nothing  can 
save  us  from  paper.  England  may  well  succeed ;  she  seems  already  to 
be  on  the  point  of  success  greater  than  her  Government  wanted;  and, 
in  that  case,  irredeemable  paper — fiat  money — stares  us  square  in  the 
face. 

Something,  then,  must  be  decided,  and  quickly,  for  delay  itself  is 
likely  to  be  decision.  The  Bepublican  party  must  either  fix  the  single 
standard  on  the  nation  or  reject  it.  This  time  we  can  no  longer  escape 
the  issue,  and  whatever  we  do  must  be  done  openly.  Where  a  great 
policy  is  to  be  entered  upon  the  straightforward  path  is  the  best.  The 
Bepublican  party  held  power  for  a  whole  generation^  and  during  all 
that  time  made  only  one  fatal  mistake.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
banking  interest,  acting  in  what  was  then  believed  to  be  the  true 
interest  of  the  country,  the  party  fell  into  the  foreign  conspiracy  for 
making  a  single  gold  standard,  and,  what  was  worse,  did  it  with  a 
foreign  air  of  conspiracy.  We  can  not  afford  to  repeat  that  error.  The 
time  has  come  for  decision,  and  the  decision  must  be  open.  'So  such 
moment  can  recur.  You  can  act  with  confidence  that  your  judgment  is 
at  least  as  good  as  that  of  other  men.  l^either  the  banking  interest 
nor  any  other  interest  has,  for  the  time,  a  right  to  claim  superior  knowl- 
edge or  wisdom.  In  view  of  the  ruin  they  have  wrought,  and  the  vaster 
ruin  that  they  threaten,  no  risk  that  in  their  opinion  you  may  seem  to 
run  can  cause  a  moment's  fear. 

Even  those  who  oppose  the  return  of  the  Bepublican  party  to  its 
old  principles  will  admit  tiiat  those  principles  would  give  it  power  for 
another  generation.  We  need  only  be  true  to  ourselves;  we  need  only 
assert  and  maintain  our  own  convictions  and  no  other  party,  born  or 
unborn,  can  take  the  field  from  us  as  long  as  we  choose  to  hold  it.  No 
other  party  can  represent  as  we  do  the  whole  national  instinct;  all  our 
industiies,  all  our  popular  energies;  all  our  conservative  caution.  As 
long  as  the  Bepublican  party  holds  to  its  duty  of  representing  the 
whole  nation,  it  must  hold  sway  unless  something  greater  than  the 
nation  can  be  found  to  overthrow  it. 

The  task  before  us  is  to  restore  normal  activity  to  our  industry;  to 
break  down  the  barriers  of  sectionalism;  to  check  the  increasing  ten- 
sion between  rich  and  poor;  to  relieve  agriculture,  and  to  save  the 
small  farmei*  and  manufacturer — in  a  word,  to  smooth  away  the  threat- 
ening dangers  of  social  discontent.  The  Bepublican  i^ast^  ^q>^^^^s^ 
power  to  do  this  and  to  carry  on  our  society  ioT  a\»\^aA\»  qu&tsica^  ^\s!^^ 
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ation  witbont  fartlier  disaster.  Yon  have  only  to  adopt  a  plstfimn  of 
four  words  and  to  take  your  stand  on  it  firmly,  courageously,  ivitli 
honestdetermination  to  be  true  to  it.  The  party  has  always  maintained 
the  national  principle  of  a  high  tariff.  You,  whose  deepest  and  best 
interests  depend  upon  its  success,  have  alone  the  power  to  add  ^^firee 
silver." 

Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  D.  Cameron. 
Andrew  B.  Humphrey,  Esq., 

Secretary  yational  Republican  League^  Denver j  Colo. 


BIMETALLISM  IN  BELATIOK  TO  AOBICULTUBAL  DEPBESSION. 

[Addreu  by  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Ghiqilin,  M.  P.,  to  the  Soottish  Chamber  of  Agricoltnret  Maj  ML 

18M.] 

The  Eight  Hon.  Henry  Chaplin,  M.  P.,  ex-president  of  the  board  of 
agriculture,  delivered  an  address  on  May  30, 1894,  in  the  Queen  Street 
Hall,  Edinburgh,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, on  <' Bimetallism  in  relation  to  agricultural  depression." 
There  was  a  large  attendance. 


THE  ADDBBSS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen:  I  am  very  grateftil,  indeed, 
to  you  for  the  kindly  welcome  you  have  given  me  this  afternoon, 
and  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  begin  by  saying  this,  that  when 
I  WHS  asked  to  visit  Edinburgh  in  order  to  address  you  upon  the 
question  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  our  discussion  this  afternoon,  it 
was  with  somewhat  mingled  feelings  that  I  received  your  invitation. 
I  was  very  sensible  of  the  honor  you  had  done  me,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  me  to  think  that  this  question  was 
becoming  a  subject  of  such  interest  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  was  engag- 
ing the  minds  and  the  keen  intelligence  of  so  hard-headed  and  acute  a 
race  as  the  people  of  your  country.    [Applause. |    But  I  had  gieat 
difiSdence  in  deciding  to  accept  your  invitation,  and  for  this  reason : 
The  subject  itself  is  one  of  great  complexity;  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
explain  it  clearly  to  those  who  are  uninitiated,  and  there  is  no  question 
in  the  world  which  gives  rise  to  such  bitter  animosity  and  to  such 
burning  controversies  between  the  two  opposing  parties.    The  battle 
of  the  standards,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  waging  now  for  many  years, 
and  although  bimetallists  are  no  longer  subject  to  the  same  abuse  as 
formerly,  I  am  happy  to  think  that  that  phase  of  ignorance  and  folly 
has  passed  away,  and  although  bimetallists,  in  face  of  overwhelming 
difficulties,  have  been  steadily  making  way,  it  certainly  has  not  lessened 
the  animosity  of  their  opponents.  In  &ct,  I  often  tliink  that  it  is  very  for- 
tunate for  us  that  we  do  not  happen  to  be  living  still  in  the  days  of  the 
dark  ages  [laughter]  for  I  am  quite  confident  if  we  were,  that  the 
conveners  of  this  meeting,  probably  your  chairman,  and  most  certainly 
the  member  for  Sleaford,  would  have  been  burned  at  the  stake,  if  that  were 
possible,  by  our  monometallic  opponents  before  I  could  escape  from  Edin- 
burgh to-morrow  [laughter]  for  the  economic  heresies  I  am  going  to  pro- 
pound  to  you  to-night.    But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  happens  that  I  have 
had  some  opportmixtififi^  as  a  member  of  the  gold  and  silver  oonunis- 
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sion  and  otherwise,  of  acquiring  information  on  this  question.  I  can 
say  with  perfect  truth  that  I  have  given  much  attention  to  it,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surpassing 
interest  to  tlie  great  industry  which  you  represent  [applause]  and  I  own 
that  I  am  heartily  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  pressing  upon  you  to-night 
the  views  I  hold  myself  upon  this  question,  and  of  the  truth  of  which 
I  am  entirely  convinced.  Let  me  add  this  also,  gentlemen,  that  while 
it  wUl  be  my  object  to  speak,  I  hope,  in  no  dogmatic  spirit,  and  with 
all  the  diffidence  which  is  becoming  in  discussing  an  abstruse  and 
highly  complicated  question,  I  do  most  earnestly  desire  to  press  upon 
you  with  complete  conviction,  and  as  strongly  and  as  clearly  as  I  can, 
the  reasons  which  have  guided  me  in  forming  the  conclusions  which  I 
have  done  on  this  vast  and  enormous  question.  For  if  I  can  convince 
you  that  the  bimetallic  party  are  right  in  their  contentions,  why,  then, 
the  magnitude  and  the  importance  of  this  qiieation  can  not  be  exag- 
gerated, for  it  touches,  and  it  must  and  will  affect,  every  industry  and 
every  other  question  you  can  think  of.  ["Hear,  hear."]  And  now, 
gentlemen,  without  further  preface,  I  will  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  on  which  you  have  invited  me  to  address  you.  It  is  entitled 
^<  Bimetallism  in  relation  to  agricultural  depression."  That  is  to  be 
the  theme  of  our  discussion  to-night,  and,  I  hope,  of  many  subsequent 
discussions  in  your  association.  I  think  that  I  shall  best  be  able  to 
explain  my  general  views  upon  the  subject  by  submitting  to  you  the 
following  propositions.  They  are  three  in  number,  and  my  contentious 
are  as  follows:  First,  that  the  cause  of  agricultural  depression  is 
chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  heavy  fall  which  has  occurred  in  recent  years, 
and  which  is  still  progressing  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  of 
almost  every  description,  and  so  long  as  this  decline  in  prices  is  con- 
tinued, any  real  and  permanent  return  of  agricultural  prosperity  is 
practically  hopeless  for  the  future.  Secondly,  that  this  continued  drop 
in  prices  has  been  consequent  upon,  and  is  mainly  due  to,  the  great 
monetary  changes  on  the  continent,  which  resulted  in  the  abandonment  . 
of  the  bimetallic  system,  under  which,  and  under  the  full  effects  of 
which,  the  entire  business  of  this  country  and  the  world  was  carried 
on  prior  to  1873.  And  lastly,  that  in  order  to  arrest  this  continuous 
and  progressive  fall,  it  is  desirable  to  revert  to  the  system  which  pre- 
vailed up  till  1873,  and  under  which  the  summit  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  prosperity  was  reached  and  successfully  maintained 
throughout .  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  [Applause.]  Now, 
gentlemen,  that  is  a  summary  of  the  views  which  I  intend  to  submit  to 
you,  and  it  is  on  my  ability  to  make  good  the  several  propositions 
which  they  embrace  that  I  shall  rest  my  claim  to  your  support  for  the 
opinions  which  I  hold. 

EXISTENCE  OF  AaBIOXILTUEAL  DEPRESSION. 

Now,  as  to  the  existence  of  agricultural  depression,  I  apprehend 
that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  a  painftd  and  undoubted 
fact,  which  too  many  of  you,  I  fear,  have  realized  by  practical  experi- 
ence alreiwly,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  not  disputed  or  denied  by 
anyone.  There  are  other  subjects,  I  am  well  aware,  that  very  properly 
engage  the  attention  of  agriculturists  at  the  present  time,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  question  of  prices.  For  instance,  there  is  the  question  of 
land  tenure  for  one ;  there  is  the  question  of  the  amendment  of  the  agri- 
cultural holdings  act  for  another  ("Hear!"  "Hearl"\^  wa!d.tV^<Kvs.\5ok5st<^ 
is  another  very  important  subject^  viz,  the  \mdL\x&\>\a^<^\i  olXXi^T^^i^^se^ 
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taxation  upon  land  [applause],  and  so  on  with  many  others.  Many  of 
them  are  very  important  and  deserving  of  careful  consideration;  and  with 
regard  toone  and  all  of  them  I  hope  that  yon  will  always  find  me  foremost 
among  those  who  are  ready  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  any  well-considered 
propositions  for  their  amendment  or  alteration.  [Applause.]  But  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone  has  ever  cited  any  of  them  as  direct  causes  of 
agricultural  depression,  and  probably  for  this  reason,  that  we  know 
from  past  experience  that  they  have  been  coexistent  with  periods  of 
the  greatest  agricultural  prosperity.  I  submit,  then,  gentlemen,  to 
begin  with,  that  I  am  right  in  tracing  agricultural  depression  in  the 
main  to  the  general  fall  in  the  prices  of  your  produce,  and  that  is  an 
opinion  which  at  all  events  is  very  widely  shared.  It  was  the  purport 
and  effect  of  the  main  and  principal  resolution  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  great  conference  which  was  held  at  St.  James's  Hall  on 
the  7th  and  8th  of  December^  1892,  and  in  my  recollection  there  has 
certainly  never  been  a  gathering  of  agriculturists  of  like  importance* 
For  that  conference,  of  some  1,500  or  2,000  people,  was  composed  of 
delegates  from  no  less  than  250  agricultural  associations  assembled 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  And  I  may  teU  you  this 
besides,  that  it  is  also  the  unanimous  testimony  of  every  witness  who 
up  till  now  has  come  before  the  royal  agricultural  commission — and 
Mr.  Gilmour  and  Mr.  Clay  will  bear  me  out  in  this — which  is  inquiring 
at  this  moment  into  the  whole  question  of  agricultural  depression ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  really  unnecessary  to  argue  the  point,  for  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  anyone  who  seriously  disputes  it.  I  assume  then,  gentlemen, 
that  up  to  this  point  I  shall  carry  the  assent  of  this  meeting  with  me. 
But  there  is  another  feature  in  this  fall  of  prices  to  which  I  must  call 
marked  attention,  and,  which  is  perhaps  of  chief  importance,  namely, 
that  this  fall  has  oeen  hitherto  progressive,  and  no  one  knows  or  can 
foresee  where  and  when  it  is  to  end.  If  they  could,  if  any  one  of  you 
could  be  assured  that  you  had  once  touched  bottom,  and  that,  low  as 
they  are  now,  prices  would  remain  stable  and  steady  in  the  future, 
then  it  might  be  possible  on  land  of  reasonable  quality  to  conduct 
your  industry  on  a  business-like  and  stable  footing.  Fresh  arrange- 
ments could  be  made,  a  general  adjustment  would  take  place  in  rent, 
in  wages,  in  expenses,  and  in  all  outgoings,  and  the  business  would  go 
on  as  before.  It  would  be  a  terrible  state  of  things,  and  it  would 
entail  enormous  suffering.  The  present  generation  of  rarmers  and  cul- 
tivators would  most  of  them  be  ruined  and  pass  away;  but,  still,  if 
once  you  could  be  certain  that  prices  had  touched  bottom,  why,  then, 
after  a  general  readjustment,  such  as  I  describe  on  a  certain  quality  of 
land,  the  industry  could  go  on  and  be  prosecuted  in  the  future,  always 
upon  the  condition  that  prices  had  reached  their  lowest  level,  and 
could  be  counted  upon  to  remain  steady  in  the  ftiture.  But  that, 
unhappily,  is  not  the  case.  The  fall  of  prices  has  been  continuous  now 
for  many  years,  and  it  is  still  progressing.  And  in  order  to  see  this  you 
have  only  to  look  at  the  evidence  of  what  is  known  as  the  system  of 
index  numbers.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  explain  to  you  what  that  system  is. 
It  is  a  system  by  which  you  ascertain  what  has  been  the  average  rise 
or  fall  in  the  prices  of  a  certain  number  of  different  articles  over  a 
given  number  of  years.  The  method  you  adopt  is  this:  You  take  a 
certain  number  of  articles,  50  or  100  say,  more  or  less,  as  many  as  you 
like,  and  the  price  of  each  of  them  at  a  given  date  is  represented  by  a 
standard  number,  say  100.  Any  variations  in  the  prices  of  these  sep- 
arate articles  which  occur  in  each  year  afterwards  are  made  a  note  ol 
Thereupon  you  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  standard  number  in  each 
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case^  according  as  there  has  been  a  rise  or  fall,  and  by  adding  together 
the  numbers  so  obtained  you  get  a  general  average  of  what  the  rise  or 
fall  upon  the  whole  of  these  articles  has  been.  Many  different  tables 
of  prices  have  been  compiled  in  recent  yearrs  upon  this  system  by  a 
number  of  eminent  men.  The  best  known  of  them  are  the  tables  of 
the  Economist  newspaper,  of  Dr.  Soetbeer,  of  Mr.  Giii'en,  of  Dr. 
Sauerbeck.  M.  Palgrave,  and  others,  and  they  all  show  very  much  the 
same  result,  namely,  that  the  prices  of  .commodities  generally  have 
been  steadily  falling  now  for  many  years.  The  latest  table  I  have  seen 
— ^that  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck— shows  that  from  1873  to  1893  the  fall  has 
been  rather  over  40  per  cent,  and  it  still  continues  in  1894.  Now,  take 
the  case  of  one  article  alone,  of  wheat,  for  instance.  Wheat,  in  spite 
of  everything,  is  still  an  important  crop  in  some  of  our  Scottish  and 
^English  counties.  There  are  some  parts  of  Great  Britain  ^here  the 
land  is  capable  of  growing  first-rate  crops  of  wheat,  but  where  it  is  fit 
for  very  little  else.  Now,  what  has  been  the  course  of  the  prices  of 
wheat  for  several  years  past  t  You  will  probably  remember  that  when 
Mr.  Glare  Bead  and  Mr.  Albert  Pell  went  out  as  subcommissioners  to 
America  for  the  Richmond  Commission  in  1879,  they  left  America 
under  the  impression  that  wheat  would  not  be  sent  to  England  from 
America  in  the  future  under  40«.  a  quarter.  It  began  to  fall,  however, 
shortly  afterward  below  that  price,  and  it  went  on  falling  till  it 
reached  30«.  some  two  or  three  years  ago;  and  I  remember  quite  well 
pointing  out  to  the  great  conference  at  St.  James's  Hall  sixteen  months 
ago  that  it  had  then  come  down  to  25«.,  and  I  saw  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  fall  to  20«.  Well,  now,  what  is  the  latest  intelhgence  we 
have  on  that  point  t  On  December  12,  of  last  year  1  got  this  infor- 
mation from  a  friend,  a  reliable  correspondent  at  Bristol,  who  is  kind 
enough  to  keep  me  well  informed  upon  these  matters.  He  wrote  as 
follows: 

Several  of  onr  leading  corn  importers  have  purchased  cargoes  of  sound,  dry  Rns- 
aian  wheat  for  delivery  in  Febraary,  March,  and  April  next  at  22b,  M.  and  23«.  per 
quarter  of  492  poands,  and  to-day  sundry  cargoes  and  parcels  of  similar  wheat  are 
on  offer  and  obtainable  at  22t.  3d.  The  impression  here  is  that  bottom  has  at  last 
been  tonched,  bat  he  added  a  word  of  caation,  the  same  impression  existed  when 
wheat  was  30t.  a  quarter.    [Laaghter.] 

But  I  have  a  later  communication  than  that  from  the  same  authority, 
as  late  as  May  9,  and  again  he  writes : 

My  friends  on  the  Com  Exchange  teU  me  to-day  that  the  record  has  again  been 
beaten.  Biver  Plate  wheats,  f.  a.  q.  (meaning  fair  average  quality),  are  offered  at 
20t.  per  quarter. 

And  coming  later  still,  to  the  22d  of  this  month,  I  received  this 
memorandum  last  week  from  the  city  of  London; 

Messrs.  Balli  Bros,  sold  recently  red  Knrrachee  wheat,  May  and  June  shipments 
to  Hall,  at  19t.  3d.  per  492  pounds.  This  was  superior,  and  would  make  fair  average 
quality  worth  only  18«.  6d,  Similar  quality  three  vears  ago  would  be  worth  3$9- 
and  39«.  a  quarter.  Nineteen  shillings  three  pence  is  the  lowest  price  Messrs.  Ralli 
Bros,  have  ever  sold  wheat  at. 

I  will  explain  to  you  directly  how  it  is  possible  it  can  pay  anyone 
to  send  it  at  that  price,  and  that  is  an  extremely  interjBSting  subject, 
on  which  I  shall  have  a  good  deal  more  to  say.  But  for  the  moment 
what  I  am  concerned  to  show  is  that  the  fall  ha^  been  progi:essive  up 
till  now,  and  that  it  still  continues,  and  I  believe  you  will  agree  ths^t 
by  what  I  have  told  you  up  till  now  I  have  made  that  statement  good. 
But  if  you  do  agree  with  me,  and  if  I  am  right  in  thia.^  wh»»t  <1q«^^ 
mean  to  yout    Now,  I  must  press  this  consvOL^t^XioTi  n«si  «Kt\vi^>\^  ^^ 
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yont  attention,  atid  I  want  to  ask  this  question — ^When  yon  are  about 
to  make  a  contract  for  a  farm,  and  before  you  sign  the  lease,  what  is 
the  first  thing  that  yon.  dot  Yon  make  a  calculation  in  order  to 
satisfy  yourself  how  mnch  rent  you  can  afPdrd  to  pay  after  making  a 
feir  profit  for  yourself.  This  profit  of  course  depends  upon  the  returns 
which  you  exi)ect  from  the  produce  which  you  sell;  and  the  value  of 
ttokt  produce  depends  again  very  largely  upon  the  price  which  it  com- 
mands. Well,  you  make  your  calculation  on  a  fair — I  will  even  say  a 
liberal — estimate,  after  allowing  for  contingencies,  of  the  prices  of  tlie 
day,  and  theireupon,  if  your  calculation  pleases  you,  you  make  your 
contract  and  you  sign  the  lease.  What  is  the  next  stepf  You  enter 
on  the  farm, you  spend  your  money^  you  grow  your  crops;  and  finally, 
you  sell  tfaem.  But,  after  you  have  done  so,  and  when  you  come  to 
mi&e  up  your  accounts  upon  the  next  occasion,  you  find  that  your 
returns  are  much  less  than  yon  thought  they  would  be  when  yon  took 
the  farm.  And  whyf  What  is  the  reason  for  this  great  miscalcula- 
tion t  Why,  simply  this:  that  there  has  been  a  further  heavy  fall  in 
prices,  which  neither  you  nor  anyone  could  possibly  have  foreseen. 
Your  profits;  in  consequence,  are  gone;  very  possibly  you  find  your 
balance  on  the  wrong  side  altogether;  and  not  only  that,  but  you  are 
bound  in  the  ftature  by  your  contract,  which,  under  the  new  circum- 
stances, may  b^  a  losing,  and,  quite  possibly,  a  heavily  losing,  concern 
to  you.  And  remember,  gentlemen,  another  tbing — that  you  in  Scot- 
land are  specially  affected,  moref  than  any  other  class  of  farmers,  by 
this  state  of  things^  because  I  know  it  us^  to  be  your  practice,  and  I 
believe  it  is  so  still,  to  take  your  farms  on  leases  which  are  binding  for 
a  number  of  years,  whether  the  conditions  of  the  lease  turn  out  well 
for  you  or  ill.  I  submit  then,  gentlemen,  and  I  hope  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that  so  far  I  hiivve  been  able  to  make  good  the  first  propo- 
sition which  I  laid  down  this  afternoon,  namely^  that  the  main  cause 
of  depression  is  the  fall  in  prices,  that  the  fall  has  been  hitherto  pro- 
gressive, and  as  long  as  it  continues  we  can  not  expect  any  real  and 
substantial  improvement  in  the  future.    [Applause.] 

CAUSES  OF  THE  FALL  IN  PRICES. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  second  and  much  more  disputable  question, 
namely,  what  is  it  that  has  brought  about  this  terrible  and  unprece- 
dented fain    T  hav6  shown  yotc  afread^  that,  according  to  the  index 
numbers,  it  amounts  to  40  per  cent  as  the  average  fall  which  has 
occurred  in  the  prices  of  a  great  number  of  commodities.    Well,  what 
is  the  cause  of  it f    The  answer  which  springs  at  once  to  the  lips  of 
nine  farmers  out  of  every  ton,  certainly  in  England,  is  this,  ^< foreign 
competition,"  and  that  the  remedy  is  protection.    Well,  I  used  think 
so,  too;  but  I  can  not  say  with  truth  that  that  is  my  opinion  now 
[applause],  and  I  say  so  for  these  reasons:  There  are  muny  countries 
at  this  moment  which  impose  extremely  heavy  duties  on  all  imported 
agricultural  produce.    Half  the  countries  on  the  continent,  not  to  speak 
of  the  United  States,  are  protectionist  to-day,  and  yet  they  complain 
of  agricultural  depressions;  and  they  are  suffering  from  it  quite  as 
much,  and,  in  some  cases,  I  believe,  even  more,  than  we  oui^selvos. 
["Hear!''  "hear!"  and  applause,]    Again,  you  must  remember  fiiat 
until  the  great  monetary  changes  oegan  to  be  felt  (probably  in  1875  or 
1876,  for  they  did  not  begin  to  teke  effect  till  a  year  or  two  after  they 
were  made)  agriculture  had  enjoyed  the  greatest  and  the  most  unbroken 
l>eriod  of  prosperity  for  ftve  and  twenty  years  that  she  had  ever  known. 
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Jtiaiy  farmeTs  have  told  me  that  1874  was  the  last  real  good  year  they 
mresr  had,  and  ail  that  time,  remember,  tofr  twenty-five  years  previous 
to  1874,  it  was  nnder  free  trade  that  we  were  living.  And  when  I  see 
and  when  I  know  that  agricnltoral  depression  is  universal,  I  believe, 
in  evety  gold-using  country  at  the  present  time,  whether  they  be  free 
tarade  or  protectionist  alike,  that  the  farm^s  in  America,  from  where 
the  chief  part  of  our  imports  come,  the  wheat-growers  in  particular  are 
being  daily  ruined  and  becoming  bankrupt  faster  even  than  we  are  in 
the  worst  parts  of  England,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  free 
trade  alone  is  not  sullcieiit  to  account  fbr  it,  and  that  there  is  some 
other,  some  deeper,  and  some  common  cause  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  it  alL  [Applause.]  Well,  tiien,  others  tdl  you  that  there  is  no  mys- 
tery about  the  fall  at  all ;  that  the  thing  is  very  simple;  that  vast  areas 
of  fertile  and  virgin  soil  are  cultivate  now  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
which  formerly  grew  nothing;  that  there  are  more  railways,  cheaper 
Speights,  and  greater  facilities  of  transport  everywhere;  and  that  all  that 
we  are  suffering  from  may  be  summed  up  in  a  word,  viz,  "  overproduc- 
tion." Now,  I  am  never  quite  sure  what  is  meant  when  people  talk  of 
overproduction.  They  always  seem  to  forget  pari  pMsu  with  the 
increase  of  commodities  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  also  in 
the  population  and  in  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  world.  If 
they  mean  by  overproduction  that  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  commod- 
ities has  been  oat  of  all  proportion  to  the  Increased  requirements  of  the 
world,  why,  then,  I  do  not  believe  them.  And  certainly  no  one  has 
ever  given  the  smallest  proof  of  that  very  common  but  that  very  loose 
and  very  vague  assertion.  Have  you  ever  considered  what  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  world  is  supposed  to  be  every  twenty  years  t 
1  saw  an  estimate  upon  this  point  the  other  day.  According  to  that 
estimate  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  world  every  twenty  years 
amounted  to  no  less  than  200,000,000  people,  and  rather  more.  Now, 
just  consider  what  that  means.  Why,  the  whole  population  of  England 
is  only  about  30,000,000,  and  therefore  it  is  much  the  same  as  if  some 
six  or  seven  new  Englands  had  been  added  to  the  world  in  the  last 
twent>'  years.  And,  if  they  had  been,  you  can  fancy  for  yourselves 
whnt  sort  of  increase  in  commodities  would  be  wanted  to  supply  them. 
This  question,  gentlemen,  of  overproduction  was  fully  argued  and 
thrashed  out  on  the  gold  and  silver  commission  five  or  six  years  ago; 
and  if  you  think  that  any  fhrther  argument  is  needed  I  must  refer  yon 
to  the  third  part  of  their  report  on  this  point,  where,  in  less  than  half 
dozen  paragraphs,  you  will  find  the  subject  dealt  with  in  a  way  which 
has  certainly  not  been  answered  up  till  now.    ["  Hear  I"  "Hear!"] 

But,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  there  is  one  table  of  wheat  sta- 
tistics which  was  sent  to  me  to  which  I  must  call  your  attention.  It  is 
a  table  of  the  total  yield  of  the  world's  wheat  crop  for  1891, 1892,  and 
1893,  with  the  prices  for  each  year;  and  it  gives  304,000,000  quarters 
for  1891, 300^000,000  for  1892,  and  288,000,000  for  1893,  showing  a  steady 
decrease  in  production.  The  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  are  41 «.  for  1891 , 
29«.  for  1892,  and  25s.  for  1893,  showing  an  enormous  fall  in  price.  So 
here  you  have  a  fall  in  price  of  40  per  cent  in  wheat,  in  spite  of  a 
decrease  of  production  and  in  spite  of  a  large  increase  in  population 
amd  demand.  [AppiaaseJ  Now,  gentlemen,  I  say  that  in  the  face  of 
figures  such  as  these — ^ana  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
frilly  as  trustworthy  as  any  of  the  statistics  on  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  rely — it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  fall  in  prices  being  due  to  nothing  but 
evraproduction.  No,  sir,  the  more  you  sift,  aw^^<^  ia$>\^  ^o?^^  ^«^ 
§aauDM»  inixf  tbia  queBtioUj  you  wUl  ftud  tliati^^K^N&^'c^  <si^^  "^^s^^^^ 
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which  iR  able  to  safficiently  aoooant  for  the  enormous  and  xmp^eeiff- 
dented  change  which  has  occurred  in  prices  during  the  last  twenty 
years ;  and  that  is  the  change  which  has  occurred,  not  in  production  nor 
in  commodities,  but  in  the  value  of  money  itself  ['^Hear,  hoar  "J,  and 
which  I  believe  to  be  entirely  due  to  the  great  monetary  revolution 
wluch  occurred  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  upon  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  to  the  abandonment  of  the  bimetallic  system  by  which  it 
was  accompanied  at  that  time.    [Applause.] 

THE  VONETABT .  OHANOES. 

And  now  I  must  explain,  99  briefly  as  I  can,  yrhat  those  monetuy 
changes  were ;  what  the  bimetallic  system  was ;  aud  what  the  effect  of  its 
abandonroeut  have  been  upon  yourselves  and: on  your  industry  in  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  on  the  world  at  large.  Now,  some  people  are  under 
the  inipre-ssioM,  I  believe,  that  bimetgillism  is  something  new.  It  is 
nothing  of  the  kind;  it  is  as.old  as  the  history  of  the  world.  Gold  and 
silver  formed  the  joint  money  of  the  world  since  the  earliest  agfes  of 
man.  Tliat  is  why  they  arecaUed  the  precious  metals,  and  bimetallism 
itself  only  ceased  tweuty  ye^ars  ago.  Let  m,e  ^splain  as  shortly  as  I 
can  what  bimetallism  was.  At  present,  as  you  kpow,  the  law  provides 
that  if  you,  or  I,  or  anyone^  take  gold  to. the  Euglishimint,  they  are 
bound  to  receive  it  in  any  quantity,  <aud  ta^retoru.it  toiyou  coined  at 
the  rate  or  price  of  £3  17«.  ajid  a  fraction  par  ounce.  .  It1ihen:i>ecoine8 
legal-tender  money;  that  is  to  say, :mon^  with  which  you  can  legally 
discharge  your  debts.  Well,  if  the  mint  was  also  bound  by  law;  to  take 
silver  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  return  it  to  you  coined  at  a  fixed 
rate  or  price,  say  28.  (id.  or  3«.,  or  any  other  price  that  might  be  fixed 
per  ounce,  and  if  it  became  likewise'  Iegal*tender  money  in  which  yon 
could  pay  debts,  that  would  be  bimeuvllism.  But  that  is  exactJy 
what  the  law  was  in  France  and  in  half  a  do^en  other  countries  on  the 
Continent,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States  of  America,  prior  to  1873; 
the  rate  at  which  silver  was  coined  was  fixed  at  that  time  at  about  5«. 
an  ounce,  which  made  the  ratio  between  the  metals  about  15^  to  1;  and 
this  system,  which  I  have  described;to  y<iu,  was.  only  abatidoned  at  the 
date  that  I  have  named.  And  whatever  el^e  anyone  may  tliink  or  say 
upon  this  subject,  it  certainly  is  a  striking  and  remarkable  coiiicidence 
that  ever  since  the  change  began  to  take  eQect  we  have  :been  passing 
through  a  period  of  prolonged  and  unexampled  depression  in  agri'oultural 
and  every  other  industry,  both  in  tliis  and  every  oUier  gold-using  country 
in  the  world  that  yon  could  mention..  [Applause.)  Kow,  the  effects  of 
that  law  were  as  follows:  It  gave  to  silve^i'  in  the  first  place,tBo.far  as 
the  law  was  concerned,  a  position  of  equality  with  gold.  ilTow,  just 
consider  what  that  means.  The  law  created  a  Universal  and  ttnliinited 
demand  for  silver,  exactly  as  it  now  creates  a  similar  demand  for  gold. 
All  the  gold  that  can  be  found  in  the  world  possesses  a  v^ue  which  is 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  law,  as,  if  I  may  so  describe. it^  f^ potential 
money."  And  that  was  also  the  position  of  silver  prior  to  1873. .  It 
I>os8essed  a  vahic  conferred  upon  it  by  the<lawi  i^nd  all  the  silver  that 
could  be  found  was  equally  <<  potential  itio)iey,''elactiy  like 'the  gold^ 
Another  effect  was  this,  that  the  relative  Value  of  gold  .and  stiver  never 
varied,  but  remained  practically  steady  fcfr  a^vast  number  of  years  prior 
to  1873,  for  nobody  possessing  silver  would- ever. i)art  with  it  for  a  lower 
price  than  he  could  get  at  any  moment  from  any:of  the  minlB  of  those 
countries  that  I  have  named.  Thirdly,  although  the.  biinetc^lic  la^ 
itself  was  confined  to  the  oountries  ^  I  i:eferi:ed  to^  the  efl^eteiof  itiwoe 
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felt  and  were  universal  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world  in  keeping  the 
relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  steady.  For  instance,  you  hear  a  great 
deal  nowadays  about  the  rupee  in  India,  and  how  greatly  it  hasfallen; 
but  up  to  1873  it  was  always  worth  just  about  2«.,  without  any  change 
whatever.  .  You  never  heard  of  any  difiiculties  then  about  your  Indian 
rupee,  and  if  there  .was  any  variation  at  all  it  was  only  fractional.  But 
since  1873  the  rupee  has  fallen  so  enonnously  that  it  has  been  the  source 
of  endless  trouble  and  diihculty  to  our  Indian  finance,  and  at  the  present 
moment  it  has  fallen  till  it  is  worth  only  about  1«.  Id.;  and  more  than 
that,  I  can  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  Indian  finance  was  never  in  so 
desperate  a  mess  as  it  is  in  at  ^present.  [Applause.]  And  you  will  hear 
a  good  deal  more  of  ithat  unless  I  am  much  mistaken  before  the  present 
session  is  over.  And,  fourthly,  the  regular  addition  of  all  this  silver^ 
as  well  aa  gold,  to  the  volume  of  legal-  tender  money  in  the  world  steadily 
increased  it,  and  had  the  same  effect  as  if  you  added  double,  the  quantity 
of  gold.  It  wa^  just  sufficient  to:  enable  the  increased  volume  of  money 
to  keep  pace  in  proportion  with  the  increase  of  commodities  in  the 
world,  and  therefore  to  keep  prices  from  altering  very  much  either  oue 
way  ot  the  others  [Applause^J .  But  in  1873  all  this  was  changed.  Owing 
to  reasons  iuto  which  I  need  not  enter  now — ^for  they  are  aU  on  record^ 
and  I  want  to  <surtail.  my  statement  as  much  as  possible — ^the  mints  oi 
all  these  couutriej^.were  closed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  either 
1873  or  the  beginning  of  1874.  Silveriest  the  position  which  up  till 
then  it  had  occupied  in  conjunction  with  gold;  it  was  deprived  of  the 
right  of  free  coinagCi  and  bimetallism  ft6m  that  moment  ceased  to  exist. 
The  change  began  by  the  attempt  of  Germany,  who  up  till  then  had 
had  a  silver  standard,  to  change  it  into  a  gold  one.  She  was  tempted 
to  do  this  by  the  opportunity  which  was  afforded  by  the  payment  to 
her  of  the  war  indemnity  by  France,  amounting  to  £200,000,000,  after 
the  FrancoPruBsian  war.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe — t  have 
myself  firom  many  sources  the  strongest  reasons  for  believing — that 
this  policy  was;  adopted  by  its  authors  without  foreseeing  in  the  least 
the  enormous  and  disastrous  consequences  that  it  would  lead  to;  I 
believe  they  have  regretted  it  ever  since;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  a 
royal  commission  is  sitting  at  this  moment  in  Germany  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  what  can  be  done  now  in  order  to  repair  the  mischiefe  which 
have  followed  upon  these  changes.  However,  the  thing  was  done. 
The  great  monetary  changes  were  carried  out.  And  what  I  have  next 
to  explain  to  you  is  the  effect  and  the  results  they  have  produced. 
Now,  the  chief  results  were  two;  and  the  first  of  them  was  this:  The 
dislocation  of  silver  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  gold,  and  it  put 
a  heavy  strain  upon  the  gold  stocks  of  the  world.  There  was  no  corre- 
8x>onding  increase  in  the  supply,  and  the  natural  and  inevitable  conse- 
quence was  to  increase  the  value  of  that  metal.  In  other  words,  it 
caused  the  appreciation  of  gold.  But  the  appreciation  of  gold  is  only 
another  word  for  a  &.11  in  prices,  and  as  you  tmow  to  your  cost,  that  is 
exactly  what  has  occurred,  and  that  has  been  the  first  effect  of  the 
great  monetary  changes  upon  you.  But  there  is  also  a  second  result  of 
equal  or,  perhaps,  to  you  of  even  more  importance.  Silver  having 
been  deprived  of  tne  legal  position  which,  in  common  with  gold,  it  had 
held  till  then,  and  the  link  between  the  metals  being  gon€^  silver  became 
subject  at  once  to  all  the  influences  which  aft4dct  other  commodities,  and 
both  silver  and  commodities,  measured  in'  gold,  fell  in  price  together* 
This  created  at  once  a  divergence  in  the  old  relative  value  of  the  metals, 
and  that  divergence  has  st^dily  widened  until  thA  t«i^^\)^:sr^»c^  ^i^^ 
and  fidJver  t0day  is  something  like 3(>Wl\ii&\MA.oiA&^^i»^^ 
B.  Mia.  262 2 
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used  to  be  before.  Now,  it  is  this  divergence  which  explains  the  fact— 
and  I  told  you  I  would  refer  to  this  again — that  certain  countries  are 
able  to  send  wheat  to  England  at  a  profit  even  at  the  price  of  19«.  or 
20«.  a  quarter.  [Applause.  1  Tiiey  are  the  countries  which  use  silver 
as  their  standard,  like  Inaia,  for  instance,  with  the  rupee.  And  the 
first  thing  you  must  bear  in  mind  is  this,  that,  although  the  rupee  has 
fallen  so  much  in  relation  to  gold,  in  relation  to  commodities  in  India 
it  has  not  fallen  at  all.  In  other  words,  the  same  number  of  rupees 
will  exchange  no  longer  for  the  same  amount  of  gold,  but  they  will 
exchange  for  in  India — ^i.  e.,  they  will  purchase  as  much — of  any  com- 
modity or  commodities  in  India  as  they  ever  did  before.  F  Applause.] 
You  will  see  the  eftects  of  this  upon  your  wheat  in  Great  Britain  in  a 
moment.  When  the  price  of  wheat  was  £2  a  quarter,  and  the  rupee 
was  worth  2a.,  the  Indian  grower  of  wheat  got  20  rupees  for  his  quarter, 
because  20  rupees  at  that  time  exchanged  for  40«.  Now,  the  price  of 
wheat  has  dropped  to  £1  a  quarter,  but  the  Indian  grower  still  gets 
20  rupees,  because  the  rui>ee  has  also  fftUen  to  1«.,  and  at  ti^t  rate 
£1  in  gold  will  exchange  for  as  much  as  £2  did  before.  [^  Hear,  hear.''] 
The  same  thing  happens  in  the  case  of  every  other  article  which  we 
produce  in  England  which  is  the  subject  of  competition  with  silver- 
using  countries.  It  is  the  exchange,  as  it  is  csdled,  which  enables  the 
silver-using  countries  to  take  the  present  prices,  and  if  silver  continues 
to  fall  fhrther,  I  say  to  you  to  night,  as  I  said  to  the  conference  in  SL 
James'  Hall,  I  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  price  of  wheat  should 
not  continue  to  fall  indefinitely  in  the  future.  [^^  Hear,  hear."]  You 
will  perceive,  then,  that,  according  to  my  views,  you  sure  su£fering  from 
two  causes,  both  of  which  I  trace  to  the  great  monetary  changes  of 
twenty  years  ago,  and  which  are  becoming  more  and  mare  injarions 
every  day.  The  appreciation  of  gold  is  the  first  cause;  tihe  wide  diver- 
gence which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  value  of  the  metals  is  the 
second  cause,  and  a  consequence  of  the  first.  The  former,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  is  only  another  word  for  a  general  fsdl  in  |>rice8.  The 
second  means  an  additional  and  further  foil  in  the  case  of  tiiose  par- 
ticular articles  which  are  the  subject  of  competition  with  silver-using 
countries.  [Applause.]  Now,  I  do  not  know  how  far  you  have  been 
able  to  follow  me  in  this,  or  if  I  have  convinced  you,  but  at  le't^t  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  this  is  a  serious 
question  which  deserves  your  most  earnest  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tion.   [Api^ause.] 

THS  QT7SSTI0N  OF  BBNTS. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  the  final  proposition,  namely,  the 
remedy  which  we  propose,  the  remedy  for  agricultural  depresi^on.  I 
know  quite  well  that  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain  these  axe  those 
who  think  that  relief  ci^  only  be  given,  and  must  be  given,  by  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  rents,  and  in  individual  cases,  and  where  the  land  is 
good,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  that  would  not  give  the  relief,  or 
part  of  the  relief,  that  is  required.  But  there  are  two  things  you  most 
bear  in  mind  in  connection  with  that  question  so  far  as  geueraJ  agri- 
cultural depression  is  concerned  all  over  the  country.  In  the  first 
place,  enormous  reductions  of  rent  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain  have 
already  been  made.  On  the  agricultural  commission  we  hear  of 
reductions  varying  from  20  to  40,  and  50,  and  even  80  per  cent,  and  of 
other  cases  where  there  is  no  rent  at  all,  and  where  the  land  has  gone 
absolutely  wt  of  cultivation  altogether.    But  in  spite  of  these  r&no- 
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tioDSy  heavy  as  they  are,  agricultural  depi^esaion  still  aootinoes  ffiibk 
jippai*eiitty,  no  less  severity  than  before,  t  <<  HeaPf  liear^'']  The  second 
thing  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  these  reductions  in  rent  might 
possibly  be  a  general  remedy  to  some  extent  if  all  the  liao4  throughout 
Great  Britain  was  Land  of  the  same  quality.  But  ttiat  is  not  the  caae. 
Land  in  Great  Britain,  generally  speaking,  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  three  classes.  There  is  the  good  land ;  there  is  the  moderate  land; 
there  is  the  bad  land.  Well,  the  bad  land  has  ceased  to  pay  rent  alto- 
gether [applause]  and  much  of  it  now  has  gone  out  of  cultivation. 
The  moderate  land,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  some  cases  is  beginning  to 
go  now,  and  we  have  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that  any  farther  reduction 
of  rents  at  the  present  moment  means  merely  this,  that  more  and  moiie 
of  the  land  will  go  steadily  out  of  cultivation.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, that  the  reduction  of  rent  can  be  descyribed.  as  an  effective  remecty 
for  general  agricultural  depression. 

THE  BEMED7. 

No,  gentlemen,  the  real  remedy  in  my  opinion  is  simply  to  revert  to 
the  system  which  prevailed  prior  to  187S.  For  this  purpose  an  inter- 
national arrangement  would  be  necessary,  and  some  people  wifi  tdl 
you  tLat  it  is  hopeless  to  get  the  nations  to  agree,  md  tiiey  point  to 
the  abortive  conference  held  last  year  at  Bffusseis  in  support  of  that 
contention.  Well,  that  is  not  my  opinion.  I  have  done  what,  I  daxe 
say,  very  few  people  have  done.  I  have  carefttUy  read  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings  at  that  conference,  and  nothing  is  m&te  dear  to  me 
than  this,  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  action  of  the  English  delog^tos 
[<<  Hear,  hear,"  and  applause],  or  some  of  them,  which  broke  up  the  coor 
fereuce  at  Brussels.  T<«  Hear,  hear."]  I  am  confirmed  in  that  opinion 
by  what  has  happenea  since.  Germany  was  supposed  to  be  the  great- 
est obstacle.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Germany  1  Count  Gaprivi  was 
reproached  in  the  German  Parliament  last  Deoember  for  the  conduct 
of  the  German  delegates  at  the  conference.  What  was  his  reply  t 
He  said  that  ''the  Government,  seeing  that  the  conference  was  doomed 
to  failure,  had  been  unwilling  to  entangle  Germany  in  the  fiasco." 
And  why  was  it  doomed  to  failuret  He  went  on  to  %9^j  ''Without 
Great  Britain  nothing  could  be  done,  and  under  the  present  prime 
minister  (viz,  Mr.  Gladstone)  there  was  no  chance  of  anything  being 
attempted."  Since  then,  as  I  have  told  you,  during  the  present  year 
Germany  has  appointed  a  commission  of  her  own.  Well,  France  is 
now,  as  she  always  has  been,  bimetallic;  and  what  about  the  United 
States  t  So  important  is  the  subject  in  the  view  of  President  Cleveland, 
that  he  has  asked  and  has  obtained  from  Congress  general  powers  to 
summon  another  international  conference  whenever  he  pleases;  and 
you  may  take  it  from  me  as  certain  that  England  i^  the  great  impedi- 
ment at  present  to  this  great  reform,  and  it  is  in  England  Qiat  we 
shall  have  to  overcome  the  opi>osition. 

THE  OBJBOTIONS  TO  BIMBTAI4<im. 

Now,  what  are  the  usual  objections  that  are  urged  to  our  views  t  I 
have  been  asked  by  some  correspondents  to  reply  to  one  or  two  oi 
them,  and  I  will  do  so.  The  first,  the  old  stock  argument,  is  this: 
Ton  can  not  maintain  a  fixed  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  any  more 
than  you  can  between  any  two  other  commodities*  You  ea»w  w&»<»\!s^»l- 
fere  with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand*    Tblb12iQm|t^&^3£i:^T^«^>^^^^ 
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it  18,  in  fact,  a  bimetallic  dream.  Now,  our  opponents  appear  tobeBtfll 
in  blissfnl  ignorance  of  what  in  'nerhaoR  tliA  mont  AlAmnntary  fact  of 
inr  contention^  viz,  that  the  bmietallic  theory  affords,  perhaps,  the 
jiiost  perfect  and  most  striking  instance  of  the  operation  of  those  laws 
in  a  specially  instaructive  case;  and  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
that  is  the  opinion  of  every  teacher  of  political  economy  in  England  at 
the  present  time.  [Applause.]  Mind  yoii,  this  is  very  ancient  history: 
bat  so  many  of  our  critics  have  so  little  learnt  then*  lesson  that  I  will 
repeat  one  argument  on  the  subject^  and  1  think  it  will  suffice.  What 
we  say  is  this,  that  the  law  can  enact  that  either  or  both  of  the  metaJs 
shall  be  legal  tend^  for  debt.  That  we  know,  because  it  has  been 
done  effectually  already.  And  thereby  the  law  creates  what  is  and 
what  has  been'  the  chief  demand  for  the  precious  metals,  namely,  for 
the  purposes  of  money.  The  law  can  also  enact  that  they  shall  be  legal 
tender  at  a  given  ratio  between  the  two,  for  this  also  has  been  done, 
and  done  effectively  in  the  past.  Now  comes  the  question,  How  is  the 
ratio  maintained  t  The  answer  to  this  question  is  that  debtors  will 
always  try  to  pay  their  debts  in  the  cheapest  way  they  can;  that  is  to 
say,  in  which  ever  metal  is  cheapest.  What  do  those  debts  amount  tot 
The  indebtedness  of  the  world  is  estimated  at  something  between 
£20,000,000,000  and  £30,000,000,000.  Consequently,  if  either  metal 
falls,  for  any  reason,  below  the  legal  ratio,  there  will  be  an  immediate 
increase  in  the  demand  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  the  payment  of  debt. 
The  increased  demand  produces  its  natural  effect.  The  metsd  which 
has  shown  the  smallest  tendency  to  fall  returns  to  the  normal,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  the  legal  level.  Formerly  it  was  gold  (at  the  time 
of  the  great  gold  discoveries  forty  years  ago).  More  recently  it  has 
been  silver,  the  production  of  which  of  late  has  much  increased, 
although  in  nothing  like  the  same  proportion  as  the  production  of  gold 
increased  in  former  days.  And  in  this  way  an  automatic  action  is  set 
up,  which  not  only  keeps  the  relative  value  of  the  metals  steady,  but 
makes  it  impossible,  as  we  contend,  for  them  to  vary,  except  within  the 
smallest  limits.  If  a  great  increase  in  either  metal  should  occur  and 
begin  to  have  the  least  effect  the  parity  is  immediately  restored  by  the 
operation  of  the  natural  law.  And  this  explains  at  once  the  practical 
stability  of  the  ratio  during  the  long  periods  antecedent  to  1873,  when 
the  variation  in  the  production  of  the  metals  was  infinitely  greater  than 
it  has  been  ever  since  then.  I  feel  that  1  ought  to  apologize  for  repeat- 
ing this  fundamental  argument  in  replying  to  the  antiquated  objections 
with  which  we  are  assailed^  but  if  I  had  not  done  so  I  was  afraid  that 
I  should  be  attacked  like  your  distinguished  countryman,  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  [applause],  in  the>  city,  not  very  long  ago,  for  not  answering 
the  objections  which  were  advanced  against  bimetallism.  The  next 
objection  that  I  hear  is  this: 

Even  if  yoa  ooold  maintain  a  ratio  yoa  neyer  ooald  agree  as  to  what  the  ratio 
should  be. 

My  answer,  gentlemen,  is  this:  Bimetallist  would  accept  any  ratio 
rather  than  go  on  as  we  are  doing  at  the  present  time.  [^<Hear,  hear."] 
But  what  the  final  decision  as  to  ratio  should  be  is,  obviously,  a  matter 
of  agreement  among  all  the  different  people  who  are  concerned.  My 
own  opinion  upon  that  point  is  and  always  has  been  this,  it  is  not  so 
important  as  people  think,  and  for  this  reason,  so  sensitive  is  silver 
that  the  moment  a  bimetallic  settlement  was  really  on  the  tapis  the 
market  price  of  silver  would  conform  to  any  ratio  that  was  fixed  long 
before  it  was  enacted  by  any  positive  legislation.    [Api^ose.] 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  SILYEB  PBODUOTION. 

But  then  I  hear  it  said  that  even  if  yon  could  agree  upon  the  ratio, 
the  enormous  quantities  of  silver  that  can  be  produced  even  at  the 
present  price  must  inevitably  break  it.  WeU,  to  begin  with,  I  have 
my  doubts,  as  to  this  illimitable  production.  I  am  aware  of  no  facts 
and  no  information  to  confirm  the  statement.  Certainly  there  are  none 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  evidence  before  the  conference  at 
Brussels.  But  the  answer  to  that  argument  is  this:  ^'What  is  of 
importance  is  not  the  annual  output  of  the  metals,  but  the  total  amount 
of  the  mass  of  each  of  them  which  is  already  in  existence."  [''Hear!" 
'^  Hear  I "]  This  is  an  idea  I  want  you  to  carry  away  in  your  minds.  The 
annual  output  now  is.  what  shall  I  say,  probably  something  about 
j&30,000,000  a  year  oi  each.  Perhaps  it  is  even  more  than  that  of 
silver.  But  what  is  the  existing  masst  I  turn  to  the  report  of  the 
gold  and  silver  commission.  There  I  find  that  the  estimate  of  the 
mass  of  gold  in  existence  in  the  world  five  years  ago  is  £1,550,000,000 
or,  in  round  numbers,  say  £1,600,000,000.  Silver,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  estimated  at  a  little  under  £2,000,000,000.  l^ow,  supposing  that  the 
present  annua]  production  of  silver  was  doubled,  what  does  it  matter 
whether  you  add  30,000,000  a  year  or  60,000,000  a  year  to  the  existing 
mass  t  You  have  2,060,000,000  of  silver  instead  of  2,030,000,000  as  the 
mass  of  silver  in  the  world.  Why,  the  difference  is  fractional — ^barely 
1^  per  cent.  That  is  also  the  reply  to  a  question  I  have  been  asked  to 
answer  by  a  gentleman  well  known  to  you  |Mr.  Lindsay],  who  was 
president  of  your  chamber.  Mr.  Lindsay  asked  me  this  question — 
^^  If  the  effect  of  monet  zing  silver  be  to  enhance  the  value  of  that 
metal,  will  this  not  lead  to  a  still  farther  increase  in  its  production, 
and  consequent  augmentation  of  the  difficulty  t  The  Broken  Hill 
Proprietary  Company  produces  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  supply 
in  the  world;  and  it  is  paying  now — even  at  the  present  price — ^an 
enormous  dividend."  To  that  question  I  answer,  No.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  affect  it  in  the  least.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  out- 
put of  silver  is  only  an  infinitesimal  addition  to  the  mass  already  in 
existence.  You  must  rememb^  that  the  metals  differ  from  almost  all 
other  commodities  in  this  respect — ^that  they  do  not  perish,  and  they 
are  not  annually  consumed.    A  crop  of  wheat^  for  mstance,  or  the 

Sreatest  part  of  it  is  consumed  every  year.  A  great  increase  or 
ecrease  in  the  annual  crop  of  wheat  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  But  the  mass  of  gold  and  silver  is  the  accumulation  of  cen- 
turies. Some  of  the  gold  we  are  using  now,  however  often  it  has  been 
recoined,  existed  probably  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  or  the  Pharaohs 
[laughter]  and  the  annual  additions  to  this  enormous  mass  are  compar- 
atively unimportant.  That  is  likewise  the  answer  to  anotJier  very 
common  notion — namely,  that  our  present  difficulties  will  be  solved  by 
the  increasing  output  of  gold  in  South  Africa.  No  doubt  they  are 
increasing  every  year.  I  hope  they  wiU  continue  to  increase.  But 
unless  they  do  so  in  proportions  of  which  I  do  not  see  any  prospect, 
they  will  be  absolutely  insufficient  to  redress  the  mischief  which  is 
going  on  at  present.  Again,  I  hear  it  said  that  if  you  did  this  you 
would  be  making  the  fortunes  of  the  owners  of  silver  mines  in  Mexico, 
in  America,  and  in  other  places  of  the  world.  WelL  perhaps,  you 
would.  But  would  any  one  of  you  refuse  to  receive  gola  for  any  reason 
toch  as  thatt  I  know  a  gentleman  now  in  London  who  is  said  to  have 
made  a  fortune  of  many  millions  within  the  laat  t«^  ^^»se.^^^ts^'<^s^ 
gold  mines  in  Boatb  Africa.    Well,  you  ^eimmA  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^kks^ 
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you.  Why  should  you  refuse  the  silver t  Do  we  starve  or  freeze  our 
selves  in  the  winter,  in  order  to  prevent  the  owners  of  coal  mines 
from  becoming  richf  [Langhter.]  It  is  really  quite  the  weakest  and 
the  siUiest  of  all  the  arguments  I  know.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
There  is  another,  I  admit,  which  is  deserving  of  much  more  serious 
attention.  We  are  the  greatest  creditor  nation  in  the  world.  Why 
should  we  take  payment  for  our  debts  in  what  is  the  least  valuable 
metal?  My  reply  is  this — If  bimetallists  are  right,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  cheaper  or  a  dearer  metal.  ["  Hear  I''  "  Hear  P]  Their 
relative  value  will  remain  stable,  and  each  of  them  will  perform  all  the 
functions  of  the  other.  What  may  happen,  quite  possibly,  is  this. 
There  may  be  some  increase  in  prices,  and  as  we  receive  payment  for 
our  foreign  debt  in  produce  from  other  countries,  we  may  get  some- 
thing less  in  produce  than  we  got  before.  But  look  at  the  other  side 
of  the  picture  for  a  moment.  Is  it  just,  is  it  wise,  for  the  creditor  to 
push  his  debtor  into  such  a  comer,  as  we  are  doing  now.  by  monetary 
changes  which  enormously  increase  the  burden  of  his  debt.  ["  HearP 
^<  Hear!"]  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  an  individual  or  whether  it  is  a 
nation.    I  ask  them  both  the  same  question. 

FOBEIGN  INVESTMENTS. 

What  is  the  position  of  many  of  our  investments  in  foreign  countries 
at  this  momentt  Take  American  railways.  I  hope  in  Scotland  there 
is  not  much  money  invested  in  American  railways.  [Laughter.]  What 
about  the  shares  of  the  Union  and  Pacific  Railway,  extending  over 
9,000  miles  t  They  used  to  be  above  par;  today,  I  am  told,  they  are 
14.  And,  more  than  that,  I  hear  that  one-third  of  all  the  railways  in 
America  are  at  this  moment  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver.  How  much 
have  the  people  of  this  creditor  nation  invested  in  American  railways 
I  should  like  to  know.  Do  they  benefit  by  the  present  state  of  things  t 
Well,  what  about  American  mortgages  upon  landt  Are  investments 
in  that  quarter  particularly  flourishing  just  nowT  From  all  I  hear  of 
American  land  and  the  condition  of  American  farmers,  particularly  in 
the  West,  owing  to  the  fall  in  prices,  I  should  not  be  very  satisfied  about 
any  investments  of  my  own  in  American  mortgages  upon  land  if  I  had 
any,  which  happily  I  have  not.  [Laughter.]  Again,  look  at  the  posi- 
tion  in  Australia.  You  know  what  has  happened  to  investors  there.  I 
doubt  if  they  perceive  just  now  the  great  advantage  to  the  creditor 
nation  of  constantly  appreciating  gold.  In  fact,  creditors  at  this  moment 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  in  the  greatest  danger,  where  it  is  not  gone 
already,  of  losing  their  capital,  or  much  of  their  capital,  altogether. 
And  why!  Because  of  the  great  and  general  fall  in  prices  all  over  the 
world,  due  to  the  appreciation  of  gold,  which  ha«made  so  many  differ- 
ent enterprises  unprofitable,  and  some  of  them  bankrupt  altogc^ery  in 
recent  years. 

THX  BANS  BBSEBVB. 

There  is  one  other  question  only  to  which  I  think  it  necessary  or 
desirable  to  refer,  and  that  is  the  argument  deduced  from  the  unusually 
large  amount  of  gold  ut  present  in  the  Bank  of  England.  What  is  the 
meaning,  I  am  asked,  of  scarcity  or  "appreciation"  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  a  plethora  of  gold  lying  idle  at  this  moment  in  Londont 
8o  there  may  be.  It  is  the  strongest  confirmation  of  my  view.  [**  Hear, 
liear."]    And  if  I  am  a^Y^\iON7  X\i<^tsRQ  conditions  can  eziat  togetberi 
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I  say  that  the  on6  is  to  a  large  exteut  the  consequence  of  the  other 
["  Hear,  hear ''] ;  people  dare  not  invest  their  money  in  industry  or  enter- 
prise to-day,  because  in  the  face  of  constantly  falling  prices  the  return 
is  so  uncertain.  Gold  itself  is  steadily  increasing  every  day  in  value, 
and  it  is  better  and  safer  to  sit  tight  and  hold  it,  unless  you  can  lend  it 
upon  the  very  best  security.  [Applause.]  Very  many  years  ago  Lord 
Bacon  wrote  as  follows,  and  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  quote  it  at 
an  agricultural  meeting  like  the  present:  <^ Money,"  he  wrote,  ^<is  like 
muck,  of  no  use  unless  it  be  spread."  [Laughter  and  applause.]  Every 
farmer  in  Scotland,  1  am  sure,  willunaerstand  the  simile.  If  you  leave 
your  manure  gathered  in  a  heap  it  is  useless  and  barren  and  fertilizes 
nothing  till  it  is  spread  upon  the  land.  But  with  wheat  at  19  shillings 
a  quarter  you  do  not  see  your  way  to  a  return  if  you  go  to  great  expense 
in  manuring  heavily  for  your  crop;  and  so  with  the  plethora  of  gold  in 
London  lying  idle  in  the  coffers  of  the  rich.  It  is  barren  for  good  as 
long  as  it  remains  there.  But  it  never  will  be  spread  in  promoting  and 
fertilizing  industry  and  enterprise  as  long  as  we  remain  confronted  with 
perpetually  falling  prices,  and,  therefore,  an  absolutely  uncertain  future. 
[Applause.]  l^ow,  gentlemen,  I  must  bring  my  observations  to  a  close 
as  quickly  as  I  can.  I  really  can  not  thank  you  sufficiently,  gentlemen, 
for  your  attention  and  the  extraordinary  patience  and  kindness  you 
have  shown  me  during  what  must  necessarily  have  been,  I  fear,  a  long 
and  very  tedious  statement  [<^No,  no"]  on  a  naturally  dry  and  unin- 
viting topic.  I  have  done  my  best  to  put  the  merits  of  the  question  as 
clearly  as  I  can  before  you.  [Applause.]  What  are  its  prospects  for 
the  fdturet  I  regard  them,  gentlemen,  for  my  own  part,  as  ftdl  of 
promise  and  as  fi2l  of  hoi>e.  It  is  no  small  matter,  in  my  judgment, 
that  you  have  begun  to  show  interest  in  this  question  here  in  Scotland. 
I  know,  and  I  am  certain,  that  great  progress  has  recently  been  made 
in  London.  We  had  a  most  important  international  congress  on  this 
subject  in  the  city  not  many  days  ago,  and  a  much  less  important  mat- 
ter in  the  House  of  Commons,  namely,  a  count  out  the  same  evening 
on  this  question  [laughter],  and,  in  order  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of 
friends  abroad  and  to  disappoint  our  foes  at  home,  I  wish  to  say  one 
single  word  on  this  incident.  To  people  who  understand  the  House  of 
Commons  it  is  of  absolute  insignificance.  A  second  place  at  an  even- 
ing sitting,  when  no  division  could  be  taken,  was  not  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity to  proceed  with  an  imx>ortant  motion.  To  anyone  acquainted 
with  parUamentary  tactics  it  was  an  occasion  which  invited  a  count 
out.  It  was  against  the  wishes  and  advice  of  many  good  friends  of  the 
movement  that  the  discussion  was  attempted,  and  it  ended  with  a  result 
which  was  inevitable  and  which  most  people  might  foresee.  But  from 
all  I  hear  from  every  other  quarter  the  interest  in  this  question  most 
undoubtedly  is  steadily  and  widely  spreading.  The  city  is  beginning 
to  listen  with  attention ;  Lancashire  and  her  artisans  have  long  been 
warm  supporters;  one  distinguished  Scotehman,  the  present  leader  of 
the  opposition  [applause]  is  ito  chief  and  its  most  stalwart  champion; 
and  if  I  look  toward  the  other  side  of  politics  what  do  I  find  from 
another  Scotchman — Lord  Eoseberry — the  present  prime  minister  of 
England  t  [Applause.]  I  was  looking  at  a  speech  of  his  only  yester- 
day afternoon,  and  this  is  what  I  find  he  said.  It  was  delivered  four 
or  five  years  ago  to  a  great  audience  in  England.  You  have,  he  told 
them,  three  great  topics  as  to  which  you  will  have  to  make  up  your 
minds.  The  first,  he  said,  was  Ireland;  but  the  second,  and  one  of  the 
most  pressing,  is  the  question  of  youi  curtencsy .  ^^^^%wt^>aft»K?\  ""^RX^saa^ 
the  pnme  miniater^B  present  yiewa  iiiay\>^l.  4o  no^^^^^s^  ^^suol^b^^^ 
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and  I  do  not  presume  to  say,  bat  I  am  eneoan^ed  by  aH  that  I  haTS 
seen  of  Scotland,  and  all  that  I  have  heard  in  the  tew  hours  I  have 
been  in  Edinburgh  to-day,  to  cherish  the  hope  and  the  belief  that  it 
may  be  reserved  for  Scotchmen,  by  their  attitade  to  tarn  the  scale  apon 
this  vast  and  interesting  question,  with  regard  to  which  I  can  assure 
you,  gentlemen,  that  in  my  heart  and  in  my  consdenoe  I  believe,  that 
it  is  of  superlative  imjiortaiice,  not  only  to  t^e  great  indasCr^'  which 
you  yourselves  especially  represent,  but  to  all  Uie  workers  and  pn^ 
ducers,  and  to  all  productive  industry,  not  only  in  your  weU-beloved 
Scotland,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  tiie  civilized  world.  [Loud  and 
prolonged  applause.] 


JS3D  GONGEESS,  >  SBNATE.  ( Mis.  Doa 


DfTCTB  tSSSSATB  OF  THB  TTSJTED  STATES. 


August  11«  1804.— -Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Obajxuler  presented  the  following 
RESOLUTION: 

Besolvedj  That  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  be  directed 
to  inquire  Into  the  facts  of  the  election  held  in  the  State  of  Alabama  on 
the  sixth  of  the  present  month  of  Angnst  and  to  ascertain  and  report 
whether  snch  election  was  full,  fair,  free,  and  honest,  and  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  a  legislature  entitled  to  elect  a  United  States  Senator, 
and  that  said  committee  as  a  whole,  or  by  subcommittees,  shall  have 
power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  and  sit  during  the  approaching 
recess  of  Congress. 


63d  CoNaBESS,  I  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doa 

M  Session.      5  l    No.  264. 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DITETED  STATES. 


August  13,  1894. — Reported  by  Mr.  Blaokbubn,  from  tlie  Committee  on  Hnles,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expensee  of  the 
Senate. 

August  18,  1894.— Reported  by  Mr.  Camden,  from  the  Committee  to  Audit  and 
Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate,  without  amendment,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


RESOLUTION; 


Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  Rules  be  instmcted  to  inquire  and 
report  to  the  ISenate  what  revision  of,  or  amendments  to,  the  rales,  if 
any,  should  be  adopted  to  secure  a  more  efficient  and  satisfactory  dis- 
position of  the  business  of  Hie  Senate,  and  for  this  purpose  the  said 
Committee  on  Rules  is  authorized  to  sit  during  the  coming  vacation^ 
and  any  expense  incident  thereto  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent 
ftiud  of  the  Senate,  and  report  also  a  code  of  joint  rules  for  the  gov- 
emment  of  the  two  Houses,  if  in  their  opinion  it  is  expedient  to  do  so. 


53d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Dor. 

M  Session.      J  )    No.  265. 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


August  15,  1894. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mb.  Kyle  presented  the  following 
RESOLUTION: 

Resolved,  That  during  the  recess  of  Congress  no  intoxicating  liquors 
shall  be  sold  or  used  in  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  building;  and 
the  Capitol  police  board  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  eulorce 
this  resolution. 


1'. 


53d  OoNaEESS, )  SENATE.  ( Mis,  Doo. 

MSeaHon,      )  (    No.  267. 
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EXHIBITING 
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CALENDAR  YEAR  1893. 


August  16,  1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


0P  TBM 


LIBEARIAISr  OF  CONGRESS. 


LiBRABY  OF  OONaSESS, 

Waahingtonj  August  lOy  1894. 

The  undersigned  submits  herewith  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
Library  and  the  statistics  of  the  copyright  business  under  his  charge 
daring  the  calendar  year  closing  December  31, 1893. 

The  report  heretofore  made  with  each  advancing  year  of  the  diffi- 
culties attending  any  complete  enumeration  of  the  overcrowded  col- 
lections of  the  Library  must  be  repeated  here,  with  the  qualification 
that,  while  the  obstructions  have  increased,  the  prospect  of  relief  is  to 
be  realized  at  a  period  not  now  remote.  The  estimated  contents  of  the 
Library  in  all  the  apartments  occupied  for  its  storage  make  an  aggre- 
gate of  695,880  volumes,  exclusive  of  about  223,000  pamphlets.  The 
increase  in  the  year  1893  has  been  18,594  volumes.  It  should  be  noted 
that  many  copyright  publications,  though  necessarily  classed  as  ^^books" 
in  the  tables  of  copyright  deposits,  are  not  reckoned  as  volumes  added 
to  the  Library. 

In  the  copyright  department  an  increase  has  still  to  be  recorded, 
notwithstanding  the  business  depression,  which  can  not  have  failed  to 
affect  the  publishing  activities  of  the  country. 

Any  deficiency  in  the  production  of  books  has  been  more  than  made 
up  by  increased  entries  of  musical  compositions  and  works  of  graphic 
art,  the  multiplication  of  both  classes  of  publications  having  been 
stimulated  by  the  World's  Fair  of  1893,  at  Chicago,  and  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  international  copyright  law.  The  number  of  copyright 
entries  during  the  year  were  58,956,  including  all  classes  of  publica- 
tions, being  an  increase  of  4,221  over  the  entries  of  1892.  The  full 
amount  of  copyright  fees  received  and  paid  into  the  Treasury  was 
•46,728.75,  being  an  increase  of  $2,009.91  over  the  receipts  of  the  year 
preceding. 


4  KEPORT   OP  THE   LIBRARIAN  OP   CONGRESS. 

The  table  following  exliibits  the  namber  and  elassificatios  of  copy- 
right entries: 

Nuniber  of  artiele$  enf^ed  in  189S. 

Books 18»498 

Periodicals 11,094 

Mnsical  compositions 16,278 

Dramatic  compositions 580 

Photographs 4,920 

Engravings 1,521 

Lithographs 918 

Chromos ..««.•.. - 1,810 

Prints  and  cats 701 

Designs  and  drawings 460 

PaintMigs 202 

Maps 1,814 

Charts 165 

Total 58,956 

The  coi)yright  publications  deposited  were  approximately  as  Ibllows: 

Number  of  oopyrlffhi  mriiele8  reoehed  in  1S9S, 

Books 27,280 

Periodicals 20,172 

Mnsical  compositions 29, 6u4 

Dramatic  compositions bSO 

Photographs %514 

Engravings • 1,770 

Lithographs 1,200 

Chromos 4K) 

Prints  and  ertts 1,914 

Designs  and  drawings ISB 

Maps _.    2,806 

Charts • 622 


Total 95, 

As  tke  law  requires  two  copies  of  each  pnblication  entered^  to  oom- 
plete  the  oopyright,  the  aotaal  additions  to  the  stores  of  copyrigbt 
publications  during  the  year  approximated  47,680  articles. 

The  weekly  catalogue  required  by  law  of  the  copyright  publications 
actually  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  has  been 
promptly  furnished  to  the  Treasury  Department,  notwithstanding  the 
Tery  inadequate  clerical  force  hitiierto  allowed. 

The  number  of  foreign  governments  thus  far  embraced  under  the 
provisions  of  the  international  copyright  act  of  1891  is  eight,  namely: 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium^  Porto- 
gal,  and  Denmark.  While  there  has  been  a  less  extended  puhUcation 
in  the  United  States  of  foreign  books  under  its  provisiouB  thim  had 
been  anticipated,  there  is  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  nMshor  of 
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foreign  muBical  coinpositioos  and  works  of  art  euteied  aiider  interua- 
tioual  copyright. 

The  steady  aud  rapid  progress  in  the  constraction  of  the  new  build- 
ing for  the  accommodation  of  the  Oougressional  Library  is  highly  grat- 
ifying, and  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  to  Congress. 

AiNSWOBTH  B.  SPOFFOBDy 

Librarian  of  Congress. 

Hon.  BoGEB  Q.  Mills, 

Chairman  of  Hie  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library^ 


53d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  « Mis.  Dor. 

2d  Session.      )  {   No.  208. 


nr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATED 


August  17,  1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed* 


Mr.  MuBPHY  presented  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Besohedj  That  in  view  of  the  statement  in  the  letter  of  the  honorable 
John  G.  Carlisle,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  Washington,  Augost 
fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  addressed  to  honorable 
L  G.  Harris,  acting  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  that  the 
estimated  surplus  revenue  for  the  year  will  not  exceed  fifteen  million 
dollars,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  that  no  further  legislation  or 
change  in  the  revenue  laws  should  be  made  at  this  session. 


53d  Congress,  )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doo. 

M  Session.      ]  I  No.  269. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 


August  17, 1894.— Ordered  to  be  printedi 


Mr.  Habbis  presented  the  following 
RESOLUTION: 

Besolvedj  That  the  vacancy  in  the  Finance  Oommittee  of  the  Senate, 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  late  Senator  Vance,  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  the  honorable  Stephen  M.  White,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Oalifomia. 


\i 


':    I 


SSd  Oonobbss,  )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doc. 

M  8e98ion.     ]  \   No.  270. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


August  17,  1894.>— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Gbay  presented  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Renolvedj  That  the  Gommittee  on  Finance  be  instrnoted  to  rex>ort 
withont  delay  to  the  Senate  the  House  bill  numbered  seventy-nine 
hundred  and  seventy-one,  referred  to  it,  so  amended  as  to  provide  for 
m  revenue  duty  on  all  sugar  without  any  dUSereutial  duty  on  refined 
sugar* 

•       O 

8.  nifl.  5 58 


53d  Oongbess,  )  SENATE.  i  Mis.  Doc. 

M  Session.      J  \    No.  271. 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  TffE  UNITED  STATES. 


August  18^  1894.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Lindsay  presented  the  following 
RESOLUTION: 

Besohedf  TJiat  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  this  Oongress  should 
Dot  adjourn  nntll  a  bill  shall  have  been  passed  removing  and  discon- 
tinuing alljmpoil;  duties  on  refined  or  discolored  sugars  that  operate 
directly  or:  indirectly  for  the  benefit  of  the  so-called  sugar  trust,  and 
that  the  Oommittee  on  Finance,  with  all  possible  speed,  report  to  the 
Senate  what  profit  or  revenue  will  probably  inure  under  the  revenue 
bill  now  in  the  hands  of  the  President  to  the  alcohol  or  whisky  ti-ust, 
and  to  the  distillers  of  the  United  States. 


53d  Oongeess,  )  SENATE.  ( Mis.  Doo. 

J2d  Session.      J  )    No.  272. 


EN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


AuauST  18, 1894. — Referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Additional  Accommodations 

for  the  Library  of  Confess  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  TuEPiE,  for  Mr.  Voehees,  presented  the  following 

RESOLUTION: 

Resolvedy  That  the  Committee  on  Additional  Accommodations  for 
the  Library  of  Congress  be  instructed  to  inquire  what  expenditures,  if 
any,  are  authorized  by  existing  law  for  works  of  statuary,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  new  Library  building,  and  whether  any  contracts  or 
expenditures  have  been  made  for  such  works,  and  that  said  committee 
have  leave  to  report  at  any  time  on  said  subject  to  the  Senate. 


r 


63d  Oongbbss,  )  SENATE.  c  Mis.  Doc. 

2d  Session.      ]  i    No.  273. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


August  18,  1894. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  OHAia)LEB  presented  the  following 

AMENDMENT 

To  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Lindsay: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  ^< until"  and  add:  ^^  all  the  provisions  of 
House  bill  forty-eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  relative  to  duties  oi^ 
imi)orts,  however  entitled  and  by  whatever  name  known  or  called, 
and  whenever  and  wherever  it  may  be  found,  which  finally  passed  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  August,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-four,  are  repealed,  annulled,  canceled,  and  made 
void  and  of  no  effect." 

O 


53d  OoNaBSss, ) 
2d  Session.     ) 


SENATE. 


5  Mis.  Doo. 
t   No.  275. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


August  2i,  1894.^0rdered  to  be  printed* 


Mr.  OooESELL  presented  the  following 

STATEBOIVT  RBLATXNa  TO  THB  "RATES  OF  DUTT  IMPOSBD  B7 
COUNTRIBB  EZFORTINa  COAL  AND  IRON  ORE  TO  THE  X7NITED 
STATES  ON  SUCH  ARTICLES  "WHEN  lACPORTED  INTO  THOSE 
COUNTRIES." 

Tbeasuby  Depabtment, 

BUBEAU  OF  STATISTIOS, 

Washington^  D.  0.,  August  17^  1894. 

Snt:  I  transmit  herewith  such  information  as  I  have  been  able  to 
procure  in  reply  to  the  inquiries  contained  in  your  commnnication  of  the 
13th  instant  in  regard  to  imports  and  exports  of  bitominons  coal  and 
imports  of  iron  ore. 

Bespectihlly,  yours, 

J.  N.  Whitney, 
Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 

Hon.  F.  M.  OOOKBELL, 

U.  8.  Senate. 


Quaniitiea  andva  lues  of  iron  ore  imported  into  the  United  Statee  dwHng  the  yeare  1S76  $» 

1894,  indueive. 


1875.* 

1876.* 

1877.* 

1878.* 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Valod. 

JTniiod...-.* ...... 

Tout. 

Tont. 

Tont. 

Tont, 

United  Klnjzdom: 
Snfdand 

iiootland 

Ireland ........ 

Greele 

Italy 

PortugiU.. ........ . 

Spain 

Turkey 

French  AfHca 

Cnba 

Dominion  of  Canada 

AU  other  copn^ee  ^ 

I 

r 

Total 

$li6.669 

$52,841 

$82,947 

29.765 

162,787 

*lfot  enumerated  prior  to  197^. 


2  EATE8   OP   DUTY   IMPOSED   BY   CERTAIN  COUNTBIE& 

QuanHtie$  amd  valmes  of  iron  ore  imported  into  the  United  Staiea  dwring  Ike  yeorj  187S 19 

1894,  ineluaive — Continaed. 


France 

United  Kingdom : 

Bnclana 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Greeoe 

Italy 

Portugal 

Spain 

Turkev 

Prencfi  Africa.... 

Cuba. 

Dominion  of  Canada 
All  other  ootmtriea 


1B79. 


Quantity. 


Tons, 
800 

18,828 

853 

6,867 


Value. 


$1.M0 

54,789 

787 

12,968 


1880. 


Quantity.    Value. 


Tont, 
10,277 

79,810 

6 

12,164 


|a6»866 

286,813 

21 

28,073 


1881. 


Quantity. 


Torn. 
23,280 

64,228 

2,626 

10,640 


Value. 


$48,645 

280.856 
11,653 
27,878 


1882. 


Quantity. 


Yafaie. 


Tom. 
81.276 

89,148 


10,181 


182,873 
148,486 


23.867 


0,008 

w'oii' 


20,786 
'i64,'2ii 


81,727 


88,159 


33,766 
8,284 

184,807 
1,800 

118,222 


88,928 
22,621 

814,074 
3,917 

386,768 


66,229 
10,369 

263,575 
11,706 

Ul,345 


179,438 
23,718 

604,790 
50.726 

848,280 


54,349 
81,287 

240,696 
3.822 

111,600 


164,503 
06,100 

668,277 
80,080 

812,612 


8,904 
200 


8,948 
461 


29,297 
2,131 


79,386 
6,005 


44,177 
13,989 


132,218 
86,094 


46,453 
5, 666 


180, 6U 
60, 


Total 


160,821 


848,034 


425,012 


1,192,961 


621,073 


1,723,886 


680,207 


1,687,677 


France 

United  Kin  gdom : 

Eugland ....'. 

Scotland 

Ireland , 

Greece 

Italy  ...,. 

Portugal 

Spain 

Turkey 

Frenon  Africa 

Cuba 

Dominion  of  Canada 
All  other  (Muntriea . 


Total 


1883. 


1884. 


Quantity. 


Tons. 
16,933 

28,247 


2,184 

2,200 

47,147 

12.926 

843,837 

1,608 

108,100 


46,187 
8.607 


607,176 


Value.    Quantity. 


$47,632 
90,810 


6,589 
2,972 

141.356 
41,889 

770,988 
3,865 

299,786 


140,927 
40,783 


1,586,597 


Tons, 
4,666 

7,866 


12,630 
67,664 

6,299 
874,943 

4,875 
66,448 


29,126 
1 


663,806 


Value. 


$18,410 
28,878 


18,615 
164,857 

13.942 
829,423 

76,601 
109,920 


71,900 
6 


1,317,646 


1886. 


Quantity. 


Tons. 
4,674 

11,890 
204 


16,218 

6,684 

248,906 


25,360 
28,209 
49,722 
39,008 


425,870 


Value. 


$14,700 

84,266 
814 


40,126 

15,153 

627,728 


48,146 

40,948 

174,002 

57,714 


958,596 


1886. 


Quantity. 


Tons. 
8,877 

16,033 
10 


7,700 

20,982 

8.716 

428,586 

7,687 

107,366 

61,268 

8,104 

41,908 


701,243 


Yalua. 


$7, 
50,7<6 


12,412 
44,886 
19,226 

772.087 
61,691 

109, 5a6 
76,670 
25.731 
75.  OU 


1,306^088 


France 

United  Kinedom : 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

uieooe.  ..••••■•••■ 

Italy 

Portugal 

Spain. 

Turkey 

Frenon  Africa 

Cuba 

Dominion  of  Canada 
All  other  oountriea 


Tot^ 


1887. 


Quantity. 


Tons. 
6,218 

72,546 

13 

1,250 

44,173 

114,423 

10,122 

522,719 

15,302 

216,760 

109,928 

28,452 

6,868 


1,141,774 


Value. 


$14,935 

225,540 

516 

2,153 

66,270 
241,025 

20,591 
855,896 

48,447 
364,703 
200,723 

65,350 

13,208 


2,118,867 


1888. 


Quantity. 


Tons. 
7,289 

66,090 


2,450 

25,707 

98,343 

3,181 

416.138 

11,897 

163,496 

117,504 

13,-380 

4,169 


Value. 


$19,187 
179,338 


7,154 

35,411 

211,889 

6,975 

701, 169 

01,608 

290.364 

268,728 

40,528 

6,683 


919,644  1,818,084 


1689. 


Quantity. 


Tons. 
6,804 

29,216 


18.480 

66,812 

5,230 

190,460 

5,470 

78,187 

225,526 

26,060 

4,868 


Value. 


$18,926 
62,937 


17,644 
167.876 

11,582 
418, 817 

60,666 
143,468 
637,478 

62,680 

16,236 


1890. 


Quantity.    Value. 


Tons. 
3,316  , 

61,084 
8,994 


43,609 
U7,245 

12,839 
482,561 


116,428 

287,822 

13.687 

16,320 


$7,300 

143,475 
12.618 


77.460 
304,030 

28,947 
974,806 


219.427 

660.U7 

33,113 

48,710 


662,082  1,607.658  il,  167,806     2,415,7U 
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QftanUtiei  and  value$  of  iron  ore  imported  into  the  United  Statet  during  the  years  lS75'to 

1894,inclHsive-^oniAniLpd,  


United  Kingdom : 
Sngliuia..l..i 

SoouAnd 

Irdand......! 

Greece 

Italy 

Portugal 

Spain '. 

Turkey 

Frendn  Africa.... 

Caba 

Dominion  of  Canada 

All  other  ooontiiee . 

Total. ....... 


1881. 


Quantity. 


Tont. 
3 

25,974 


23,613 

130,680 

11345 

871.080 

3,236 

41,803 

826,043 

17,828 

8,903 


956,517 


Value. 


$1,226 
9i;764 


84,965 

451,328 

25:406 

803,304 

34,420 

83,959 

847,250 

44,485 

11,570 


2,480.159 


1888. 


Quantity. 


Tont. 


49;  613 
3 


58,064 

151,690 

8,940 

833.424 

4,003 

130,038 

905,993 

6,065 

870 


Value. 


1133.478 
10 


78t667 
538,900 

19,918 
760,734 

96,786 
261,534 
679,626 

14,981 

18,889 


1,008,7872,588,461 


1893. 


Quantity 


Tonf, 


31,787 


20,544 

"85,517 

13,237 

129,285 

.    5,720 

83,685 

413,999 

6,880 

8,393 


688,006 


Value. 


:^5,i73 


..35vf?7 

107,064 
?9,304 

826,956 
51,688 
47,815 

641,943 
17,186 
111,176 


1,812,797 


1894. 


Quantity. 


J^M 


8,218 


4,816 

1,019 

46.120 

8^200 

4,791 

160,964 

.   ...287 

..  1 


.218.416 


Value. 


$29,240 


14,015 

2.478 

101,.3a8 

80^016 

9,754 

199,818 

846 

16 


887,671 


Statement  of  tfce  exporte  (domiwfio)  and  imporU  of  hiiuminone  ooal  from  and  imto  the 
XMted States  during  ike  yoare  ondhHf  Juno  30, 1875  io  18»4.  '- 

EXPOBT8  (D0MB8TI0). 


Countriee  to  wUoli 
exported  andfiroita 

1876. 

1876. 

1877. 

187& 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantily. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value; 

Tont, 

Tons. 

•Ibfii. 

Tana. 

■       !* 

(^TmMlTT  ..••«••... 

Italy  ..r.. ^11^.1.. . 

16 

$00 

Netuerlanda  ...•••• 

'• 

Euaiila ...^.... 

.    •■ 

gpaia ,. 

*.*•.. .'4  4. 

CTnited  Kinffdom  1 

Ten flfl ATirt  .  _^  «  -  .  . 

, 

.... 

- 

SflAdonil 

. 

Ireland........ 

Dominion  of  CSanada 
Mexico 

140,287 
8,124 

2,577 
8,946 
8,083 

83,006 

158 

1,180 

14,807 

80 

1,688 

$519,844 
17.326 

12,754 
18,580 
18,650 

164,141 

809 

5,375 

66,509 

183 

9,778 

168,188 
1,884 

801 
4,784 

$680,036 
10,044 

1,381 
19,788 

247,840 
641 

501 
4,326 
8,424 

51,534 

$746,106 
4,769 

1,790 
15,860 
12,634 

196,006 

•880,058 
8,144 

-    1, 222 

•11,360 

615 

62,613 

32 

538 

672,874 
11.761 

Weet  Indiea : 

British* 

DaniKh 

Frenohf  ..••... 

4,203 

35,671 

1.845 

Spanish^ 

Cuba 

Puerto  Bioo 

88,010 

148,8^ 

212,740 
188 

TtvAall 

"""19*948' 
425 
1,666 

8 

86,205 

1,983 

8,178 

1,728 
55,604 

OolcmhiA .........  • 

10,006 
1,884 
1.979 

85,150 
7,763 
8,094 

-17,431 

581 

1,872 

Tcneniela... 

AH  other  ooontrlaa 

8,386 
8,349 

Toltal. ..• 

206,189 

828,948 

»«!,  144, 

850,^711 

WkW 

1.024,m. 

819ti77. 

-UK»J4S 

*Inolude8  BritlBh  Honduras  firom  1875  to  1878,  indusirih 
tlndludeB  Franoh  GuiaoA  firom  1875  to  1278,  Induaive. 


4  BATES  OP  DUTY   IMPOSED   BY   CERTAIN  COUNTBISa. 

Statement  of  the  eacporte  {damesHc)  and  importe  of  lntuminou9  ooal,  ete. — Contioned. 


Coimtriei  to  which 

exported  and  from 

which  imported. 

1870. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

FranflA  ............ 

Tom. 

Tons, 
378 

$1,815 

Tons. 
320 
200 

$1,582 
1,000 

Tont, 

10 

863 

Gormftny  .■■*■•«■.- 

ItelT 

NetherUuids ....... 

Boseift .b...... 

UO 

660 

75 

450 

Spain •»...... 

860 
2.566 

1.025 
11.080 

%ited  Kingdom: 
SnffkuM..   

1,662 

7.760 

1,588- 

7,652 

HooTrlimd -. 

Txv^luid  .  - » 

Dominion  of  Canada 
Mezioo 

165,542 
4,655 

2,122 
0,516 
6,066 

70.881 
248 
071 

14,886 

100 

1,578 

$401,132 
15,008 

6.860 
88,886 
16,178 

274,845 

1.136 

i,519 

48,157 

720 

U,278 

131,700 
8.088 

861 
2,271 
8,121 

88.979 

870,600 
28.885 

8.400 
7.838 
9.792 

169,845 

100.400 
1.886 

481 

6.887 

886 

68,148 

306.818 
7,826 

1.804 

10.038 

1.400 

207.641 

198.817 
7,028 
1,948 

8,194 
7,401 

75.885 

180 

1,654 

9.168 

646,947 
80,552 

Weat  Indiaat 

Britiah* 

I>aiiish 

Frenoht 

Spaniab— 

CnbA 

Puerto  Sioo 

7,218 
32,868 
26,148 

802,943 

LOSO 

Braail 

817 

17,268 

881 

1,415 

2,506 

56,618 

8,885 

6.866 

950 

6.115 

586 

1.828 

1,024 
28.564 

1.878 
6,647 

6,304 

Colombia .......... 

82^106 

Tanaaiwla 

All  other  countries. 

1«786 

8,588 

Total 

276,000 

801,512 

222,634 

686,179 

101.088 

780,632 

814,890 

1«  101, 888 

Comtriee  to  which 
exported  and  from 
which  imported. 


Qermaoy ^•. 

jTetnerianda 

Buaaia 

Spain 

united  SLingdom : 

Xngland 

SootUnd 

Ireland ^ 

Dominion  of  panada 

Hexico 

Weat  Indieat 

British* 

Danish 

Frenoht 

Spanish-* 

Cuba 

Puerto  Bico 

BkMdl 

Colombia 

Venesuela 

AU  other  counMee . 


Total  ....•••• 


1888. 


Quantity. 


Tom. 


50 


43 


349,203 
U.418 

868 
8,089 


86,574 


606 
11,026 


Value. 


$292 


168 


1,134.501 
52,468 

4,020 
7,101 


1884. 


Quantity. 


Tom. 
2,845 
5,.  822 


240 

1,605 

866 

16,888 


848,101 


1,142 
"463.051 


2,754 
41,046 


6,008 
1.593,2U 


410 

501.746 

6,981 

2,641 
468 

50 

79,781 


18,076 

5,613 

173 

7,060 

646.265 


Value. 


$a794 
22.053 


901 
6,.3S6 
1,^442 

66,072 
8,072 
1,528 
1,447,008 


8,8n 

1.850 

260 

281,402 


40,724 

16,834 

720 

26,524 

1,977,959 


1885. 


Quantity. 


Tom. 

8.270 

6..U8 

.    48 

.800 

901 

1,280 

10,578 

1,012 

1.094 

611,632 

4,504 

8,777 
8,607 
1, 


95,922 
719 

14,896 
6,476 
1,091 

10.086 

688,481 


Value. 


$11,845 

21,682 

168 

2^800 

4r868 

4,480 

87, 144 
8,624 
4,008 
1,482,712 

19,234 

12,696 

25,627 

8,675 

802,488 

2,447 

61,460 

17,872 

6,005 

85,961 

1,989,541 


1886. 


Qfammj, 


8,947 
8,889 


1,4U 
788 


Loao 

5,877 
288.083 

7,879 

6,820 

7. 


118,589 

2,269 

18,128 

24,183 

2.981 

8,886 

582.8418 


Value. 


$89,801 

17,388 

8.219 

t546 

1,587 
2;  816 


4,215 

20,488 

TfiL895 

87.  TM 

11,480 

11,498 

8,780 

8tt,479 

5.885 

44.000 

68,180 

9.510 

17,168 

1,480.910 


RATES   OF    DUTY    IMPOSED   BY   CERTAIN   COUNTRIES.  5 

Statement  of  ike  expitrU  {dovMetio)  and  imports  of  Hhiminoue  eoal,  etc. — Continued. 


CoantriM  to  whloh 
exported  and  from 
whioh  Imported. 


France 

Germany 

Italy 

Ketberlande .  •••. . 

BuBsia 

Spain 

United  Kingdom : 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

DominionofCftnada 

Hexioo 

Westlndiee: 

British* 

Danuh 

French  t 

Spaniab— 

Cnha 

PnertoBioo 

Brazil 

ColomhiA 

Yeneznela... 

All  other  oonntriee 


Total 6i3«563 


1887. 


Quantity. 


Tom. 

4,490 

4.082 

380 

900 

200 


10.810 

240 

830 

426,742 

9,887 

8,827 

17,354 

8,882 

111,478 
1,370 


84,016 
1,074 
4,070 


Yalae. 


$13,410 

12,186 

1,140 

900 

750 


46,141 

720 

2,490 

1,066,867 

42,779 

18,530 
50.026 
23,947 

308,846 
5,280 


96,987 

6,808 
16,285 


1898. 


Quantity. 


Tont. 
4,270 
4,640 
1,528 

601 
1,260 

600 

12,865 

1,854 

240 

474,788 

80,261 


4, 
26.406 
16,676 

139,387 
1,880 


61,794 
2,087 
4,056 


1,708,492  {    780,948 


Value. 


$12,785 
13,940 
5,636 
2,120 
3,830 
1,850 

88,755 

5,586 

720 

1,848,889 

142,354 

14,486 
72,028 
48,358 

386,199 
6,468 


151,209 
11,098 
18, 2n 


2,273,040 


1889. 


Quantity. 


Tom. 

4,785 

6,625 

600 

360 

1,654 

890 

17,844 

570 

2,615 

467,584 

24,262 

2,561 
58,351 
28,964 

172,622 

1,813 

215 

44,128 

1,006 

9,364 


841,798 


Value. 


$14,515 
20,024 
1,860 
1,050 
6,736 
8,U14 

55.445 

1,710 

7,845 

1,804,544 

163,487 

8,178 

143,517 

81.810 

480,590 

6,040 

847 

184,  .568 

7,014 

35,688 


2»  473, 476 


1890. 


Quantity. 


Tons. 
21.693 
33.012 
4,364 
3,280 
3,233 
4,441 

56,017 

2,733 

4,095 

548,102 

84.997 

3,455 
65,885 
30,028 

212,697 

4,366 

5,858 

84,004 

6,188 

17,620 


Value. 


$67,097 
102, 559 
19, 415 
10,028 
10, 141 
13,641 

176,519 

8,390 

18,043 

1,602,876 

380,971 

10,696 

155,223 

83,587 

631,188 
12,687 
46,662 

102,982 
25,885 
62,780 


1,186,068  8,686,862 


Countries  to  which 
exported  and  Aram 
which  imported. 


France 

Germany 

Italy 

Ketuerlands 

Russia 

Spain 

United  Kincdom: 

Knglang 

Scotlaad 

Ireland 

Dominion  of  Cmada 

Hexioo 

West  Indies  1 

British* 

Danish 

Frencht 

Spanish — 

Cuba 

Puerto  Bico 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

All  other  countries 


Total 


1891. 


Quantity. 


Tons. 

18.475 

48,150 

10,060 

3,195 

8,180 

8,304 

83,892 

2,215 

1,740 

710,884 

122,865 

17,410 
61,364 
35.724 

246.907 
18.188 

9,037 
38, 117 

4.201 
30.869 


1,474,727 


Value. 


$67,538 

145,901 

80,020 

10,000 

9,960 

41,118 

274,416 
6,920 
5,478 
2,067,484 

000.477 

49.880 

163,821 

94,037 

682,268 

47,897 
79.764 

118,669 
17.634 

121,264 


4,594,581 


1892. 


Quantity. 


Ton». 
41,069 
40, 170 
8,771 
4,363 
8.861 
4,«78 

86,621 

8,782 

3,000 

831,046 

114, 979 

80,186 
86,856 

43,209 

857.219 
17,865 

9,435 
24,552 

5,164 
29,875 


1,700,496 


Valne. 


$128,293 

124,218 

11,061 

18,568 

9,880 

88,877 


11,816 
9,348 
2,381,987 
542,694 

69.808 
148,882 
113,360 

984.957 
47,717 

105,698 
74,685 
22,120 

113, 675 


1896. 


Quantity. 


Tom. 

22,866 

39,721 

1,805 

6,209 

919 

7,726 

66,186 

1,920 

5,775 

004,594 

156.139 

18,959 
87,004 
82,290 

809^684 
17,990 

8.741 
30,203 

3,877 
13. 949 


5,229,498  1,773,556 


Value. 


$78,060 

122,327 

5,545 

22,475 

8,494 

88,709 

946,418 
5,976 
30,622 
9,499,446 
780,896 

39.562 
99,564 

84,808 

887,218 
48,065 
96,622 
96,147 
20,147 
55,020 


1894. 


Quantity.!   Value. 


Tom. 
20,286 
82,618 
2,795 
6,205 
9,868 
4,771 

47,471 
8,445 
1,879 
1,449,992 
122,506 

82,155 
41,460 
88.861 

806,894 
16,179 

7,435 
9^896 

6,369 
16,996 


5,149,584  2,178,321 


$64,570 

101,880 

10,033 

10,809 

.     8,888 

98,446 

106. 966 

7,416 

6,053 

8,086,996 

480,486 

64,213 
110,670 
102,648 

880,684 
41,252 
81,457 
76,019 
24,320 

101, 159 

5,252,875 


DiPOBTS. 


Countries  to  whioh 
exported  and  from 
which  Imported. 


United  Kin 

EnglauL 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Dominion  of  Gmada 

Mexico 

Janan 

All  other  eonntrles . 


Total 


1875. 


Quantity. 


Tom. 
108,154 
14,952 


181,942 
8 


141,549 


uieou 


Value. 


$488,378 
53,552 


607,678 


559,071 


1,796,697 


1876. 


Quantity. 


Tont. 

88.541 

20,549 


178, 421 
317 


125,025 


Value. 


$362,374 
56, 310 


719, 238 
1,666 


468, 303 


1877. 


Quantity.!   Value 


TofiM. 
150,240 

33.943 

350 

174,045 


26 

138,666 


$455,894 

91,527 

1,085 

693, 911 


75 
583.225 


1878. 


Quantity. 


Tom. 

164,760 

24,547 

289 

266,704 

12 


123.055 


Value. 


$492, 537 

58,  348 

580 

^24,809 

30 


4SA^T^% 


407,851  rV,W7,8»l\    4ai,7n^\).,'nVW\\  tJW«A\v,«fcOSSV 


RATES  OF  DUTY  IMPOSED  BY  CERTAIN  COUNTBIES. 

Statement  of  the  exports  (domeetio)  and  import$  of  \Maminoiyke  co€U,  etc.— Continned. 

'  IMPORTS— Continaed. 


Countries  to  which 
exported  and  from 

1879. 

1380. 

1881. 

1882. 

Quantity. 

Valne. 

Qnantity. 

Yaine. 

Quantity. 

Yalne. 

Qnaatity. 

Talne. 

United  TCinsdom: 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Dominion  of  Canada 
Mexico  . 

Tom. 

114,450 

23,984 

3 

235,920 

$365,887 

69,196 

10 

866,193 

Tom. 

102,792 

14,688 

60 

269,068 

9 

$821,126 

89,258 

194 

882.726 

85 

Tom. 

217,160 

80,002 

..        50 

340,062 

34 

1677,885 

84,418 

128 

991,561 

170 

Tom. 

338,288 

67,576 

2 

290,096 

16 

8 

17a  351 

1848,742 

127.100 

5 

778. 2f7 

35 

Japan 

20 

All  other  countriea . 

117, 166 

443,181 

90,910 

'866,'i7i 

80,982 

256,824 

435.129 

Total 

491,473 

1,724.468 

477,617 

1,603,606 

677,360 

2,008.974 

461,834 

2,189,298 

Countries  to  which 

eocported  and  firom 

wnich  imported. 

1888. 

1884. 

1885. 

18861 

Quantity. 

Yaine. 

Quantity. 

Yalno. 

Quantity. 

Yalne. 

Quantity. 

Yalue. 

United  Kingdom: 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Tom. 
208,072 
33,005 

$684,669 
140,628 

Tom. 

219,429 

61.657 

2.798 

818,071 

369 

$682,916 

186,204 

8,638 

1.007,854 

1,876 

Tom. 
199.726 

60.284 

200 

317,289 

18,000 

$843,347 

176,168 

400 

1,074,029 

65.666 

.Tons^ 

■  182.438 

34,374 

1 

312,606 

61,870 

$683,115 
111.806 

4 

Tfeflnnl'ffiln'n  r^f  CttnailA 

312,783 
63 
13 

172,869 

836,317 

125 

60 

644,173 

L014,U6 
208.347 

VA-Hftft  ^  ^ . .      -  ^  ^ 

Japan  

All  other  conntries 

228.062 

678,676 

223,430 

835,180 

288,870 

664.474 

Total 

722,1196 

2,085,972 

820,266 

2,668,164 

817,918 

2,608.879 

824,861 

2,551,964 

Countries  to  which 

exported  and  Ironi 

which  importe<l. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1800. 

Quantity. 

Yalue. 

Quantity. 

Yalue. 

QUAUtity. 

Yalue. 

Quantity. 

Yalue. 

United  Kluffdom: 

Englana 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Tont. 
212,  in 
36.826 

$610,918 
122,091 

Tom. 
138,722 
20,640 

$354,354 
129,373 

Tim». 
87,166 
48.198 

484.741 
88,071 
18.628 

486.087 

$244,062 

164,228 

4 

1,842,468 

267.836 

67,037 

1,863,612 

Tona. 
36,789 
10,964 

$134,272 

49.731 

Dominion  of  Canada 
Mf^xioo 

882,942 

1,517 

2 

828.621 

1.153,604 

4,897 

10 

928.922 

874,883 

364 

1,320 

832.616 

1,426,040 

1,209 

5,521 

930,236 

483,239  t  1,769,420 
44,852         1M  a» 

Japan  ............. 

4^852 
865,527 

1&9S1 

All  other  countries . 

978,576 

Total 

906,634 

2,716,442 

877,504 

2,846,741 

1,156,829 

8.829,246 

935,193 

8.087,789 

Conntries  to  which 

exporte<l  and  from 

which  imported. 

189L 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Quftntity. 

Yalue. 

Quantity. 

Yalue. 

Quftntity. 

YalucL 

Quantity. 

YAlna. 

United  Kingdom: 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Tont. 
110,340 
22,184 

$369,142 
90,034 

Tom. 

167,743 

66,804 

501 

680,388 

56,611 

4.660 

356,257 

$653,804 

190,228 

806 

2,480,555 

176, 549 

14,768 

966,371 

Tom. 
126,669 
26.881 

$389,145 
75,528 
.... 

Tont. 
89,690 
20,665 
104 

771.306 
49. 049 
18.206 

194,534 

76,911 
310 

Dominion  of  CanadA 
Mexico 

650,926 
39.310 
24,460 

207.843 

2,334,775 

120.970 

86,442 

677,010 

848,002 
9,705 
4,630 

287,564 

2,401,826 

20.672 

8,544 

712,487 

2,774,534 

117, 120 

29,000 

443,887 

J apan  r... ......... 

All  other'connMes 

Total 

1,056,069 

8,688,278 

1.831,964 

4, 878. 079 

1.102,281 

8.614,202   1,148,464 

1 

8,704,118 

TBS  BURT  Dbpabtmbntt,  BuiiKAU  ov  SvATisnca, 

Avgutt  17^ 


J.  N.  WaincsT 
AeUng  Ohi^  ^  B 


RATES   OP   DUTY   IMPOSED   BY   CERTAIN   COUNTRIES.  7 

Exports  of  hituminauB  oodl  of  domesHo  produot  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  to  Mexioo, 

hy  cu9iom§  diitriota,  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1894. 


CiutomB  distriotB. 


To  KovA  SootiA : 

New  York,  N.Tt»^,, 

BoBton,  MuB..^,.., , 

Totfcl .,„. 

To  Qnebec,  Onterio,  H«nitoba,  and  North wMt  Territory: 

Buf&do  Creek,  N.  Y 

Ohamplain,  N.  Y 

Detroit,  Mich ^ ... 

Covahoga,  Ohio ^ 

GeneBeejN.Tl..— 

flnron,  Mich  ..^.^ 

Miami,  Ohio 

^^lITk^.;-:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

North  and  Sonth  Dakota 

OBwegatohie,  N.  Y 

SandnBky,  Ohio 

Superior,  Mich 

Vermont • 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Baltimore.  Md 

Norfolk  and  Port«month,  Va 

Total 

To  BritiBh  Oolnmhia: 

San  FranciBCO,  Cal 

Montana  and  Idaho • 

Pnget  Sonnd,  Wash 

WlDamette,  Oreg... 

Total 

To  Mexico:  

New  York,  N.Y 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

SanFranoiBGo,Cal...^ ^ 

Arisona •< • 

BrasoB  de  Santiago,  Tex 

Corpna  Christi,  Tex 

Mobile,  Ala 

Newport  News,  Va 

PaBo  del  Norte,  Tex 

Pensacola,  Fla 

Salnria,  Tex 

Baltimore,  Md 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va 

Total 


Quantity. 


Tona. 
210 
12 


222 


Value. 


$860 
52 


902 


503.217 

3.479 

200,706 

100,493 

8,050 

125,250 

44,001 

22,220 

2 

248,769 

10,120 

1,178 

5,008 

703 

026 

8.000 

8,048 

6,010 


1.443,560 


107 

88 
140 
126 


501 


8 

17,259 

137 

8,717 

3 

24,845 

11,307 

11,052 

744 

82,883 

35 

18,091 

1,430 


122,506 


1, 149. 880 

7,441 

318,094 

446,728 

6,932 

375,777 

134,233 

35. 089 

3 

464,476 

84,818 

4.950 

12, 178 

2,003 

8,402 

7,500 

7,620 

18,030 


8,080,968 


1,888 
236 
7U 

1,237 


4,066 


17 

40,683 

1,507 

14,742 

30 

01, 978 

85,420 

40,737 

6,072 

184,909 

160 

57,641 

6,590 


430,486 


Importe  of  hituminoue  coal  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  by  ouetoma  dietriots,  during 

the  year  ending  June  SO,  1894, 


Customs  districts. 


From  Nora  Scotia: 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Newburyportt  Mass 

Passamaquoddy,  Me 

Portland,  Me 

Salem,  Mass 

Waldoboro.  Me 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 

Plymouth  and  FtJmouth,  Me. 

New  York 

Boston,  Mass 

Aroostook,  Me 

Bangor,  M.e 

BeliSst,  Me 


Quantity. 

Tom. 

1,722 

1,554 

4,367 

2,357 

1,129 

285 

2,548 

315 

20,278 

16, 116 

15 

6,908 

376 

Total \    tA^V& 


Value. 


$3,272 

1,756 

4,043 

3,495 

1,113 

297 

4,700 

634 

88,380 

29,654 

33 

21,476 

684 


r 
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Imports  of  bitkminous  ooalfrom  the  Damuion  of  Camada^  etc, — Continued. 


Cuatoma  districts. 

/ .^^^_^^^^— _^__-.^.__^.^_^^_ 

From  Qnebeo,  Ontario,  Mknitoba,  and  Northwest  Territory : 

Detroit,  Hioh - 

Cbamplain,  N.  Y 

Montana  and Idftho ..« «<.... 

North  and  Sonth Dakota ^.^ 

OswegatohiOf  N.  Y 

Vermont ...* *. 

Total 

From  British  Colombia: 

San  Frandsoo,  Cal 

Willamette,  Oreg. 

PugetSonnd,  Waah ^ 

Los  Angeles,  Cid.« ^ .^ 

San  Diego,  Cal 

Oregon,  Oreg 

Total 


Quantity. 

Talua. 

Ton*. 

1 

14 

8,146 

8,517 

30,488 

87,667 

9 

49 

2,703 

8.380 

2,085 

0.043 

88,808 

84.666 

008,716 

1,886,208 

710 

2,S50 

2,798 

0,517 

21,876 

18,761 

102.481 

866,986 

88,276 

186.781 

200 

700 

«74,035 

2,970,313 

ImporU  into  the  United  Staiee  for  ooneumpUon  of  the  follewing  wrtieUe,  and  tke  dnt$ 

oolleeted  thereon, 

BITUMINOnS  COAL  AND  SHALE. 


Year. 


Qoantily. 


Yalne. 


Bate  of  datj. 


of 

dnty  received. 


1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 ^ 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

]893 

1894 


Tont. 

436,n 

400, 

496, 

672, 

486, 

471, 

652, 

795, 

645, 

748, 

768, 

774, 

872, 

843, 
1,130, 

908, 
1. 031, 
1,309, 
1,090, 
1, 131, 


4 

68L60 
815.68 
846.68 
500.88 

817.56 
968.18 
72L81 
924.27 
996.12 
477.21 
799.90 
652.29 
001.16 
421.26 
608.55 
560.05 
074.56 
374. 12 
239.04 


11.781, 

1.682. 
1.782, 
1.829, 
1,716, 
1,588, 
1.888, 
2,141, 
2,013. 
2,484. 
2,648, 
2,492, 
2.682, 
2,830. 
8,913, 
8,071, 
8,558, 
4,352, 
8.609, 
8,680, 


80L16 
846.22 
940.88 
680.00 
208.00 
311.99 
199.18 
873.21 
554.72 
228.40 
432.16 
318.35 
067.89 
562.84 
168.02 
866.47 
932.31 
180.46 
037.72 
600.70 


78  oants  per  ton 
••••do  •.«••...... 

....do 

....do  .•••••.... 

••••do  •••••..... 

•••.do.«....«^.. 

•••.do  .•••......< 

••••do  .......... 

••..do  .■•••..... 

•••.do  ...••..... 

•...do  .......... 

....do  ..•••..... 

....do ....... ... 

....do .......... 

....do  .......... 

•  ••.do 

.•..do .......... 

do 

....do ........... 

....do .......... 


$327,585wS0 
800,478.72 
371,88L71 
429,884.84 
364.875.87 
85S.8R3.46 
489,722L48 
596,79L27 

581, 746. 36 
578,857.88 
581,088.88 
654.488.25 
632,250.88 
H47.815.94 
681.466.48 
778,870.12 
982.480.83 
»17,780.59 
848,429.36 


COKE. 


1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 

1894. 


*\ 


934 
1,843.50 
8, 632. 86 
5, 907. 05 
5,388 
4,506.10 
13,580.10 
13,324.75 
18,423 
12.931.43 
18,728 
24,305 
31.127.41 
38,718.06 
25. 421. 27 
28, 333. 63 
22. 964. 10 
42, 761. 47 
26,599.80 
31,918.44 


8. 
16, 
24, 
24, 
18, 
64, 
53, 
113, 
36, 
64. 
78, 

M. 
113, 

79. 
115. 
118, 
192, 

87, 

80, 


648. 
656. 
686. 
186. 
748. 
406. 
987. 
244. 
113. 
277. 
813. 
678. 
756. 
491. 
402. 
953. 
752. 
688. 
288. 

44o« 


I 


00 
00 
46 
00 
16 
00 
38 
03 
69 
98 
88 
00 
95 
74 
01 
44 
52 
00 
09 
89 


25  per  cent, 
.do 


....do 

....do  ...... 

....do  ...... 

....do 

....do  ....•, 

do 

. .. .do  ...  .. 

20  per  cent. 

....do  ...••. 

. .. .do  ...... 

do 

....do 

...  .do  ...... 

.  • .  .do  ...... 

. . . .do  •■••«. 

....do  ...... 

....do 

....do  ...... 


82.412.08 

2,164.17 

4,171.68 

6,046.50 

6. 187. 04 

4, 601. 50 

16. 246. 84 

13.311.01 

28,27^43 

7.255.58 

12,962.77 

15.735.60 

18,  351. 38 

22. 608. 36 

15,88i\38 

23,190.68 

23.750.51 

88.537.60 

17,447.61 
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ImporU  into  the  United  States  for  consumption  of  the  following  articles,  and  the  dtUy 

eolteoted  thereoH — Continued. 


CULM  OF  COAL,  OB  SLACK. 


Tear. 


Ifi75 
1876 
1877 

1878 
1879 
1880 
18S1 
188-J 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1801 
1892 
1893 
IHM 


Quantity. 


Ton*. 

5,645.70 

4,260.00 

3,  SOL  00 

5,170.35 

4,688.80 

6,122.82 

25,004.25 

60,760.84 

76,635.25 

60.148.81 

48, 044. 00 

45,132.47 

86,202.80 

36,121.52 

25,300.70 

26,608.11 

24,746.34 

10,103.90 

14,602.55 

7.357.50 


Value. 


18, 

i. 

4, 

5, 

4. 

6, 

20, 

61, 

70, 

60, 

41, 

60, 

27. 
24, 
16, 
16, 
26, 
17, 
16, 
10, 


257. 
772. 
223. 
270. 
205. 
775. 
768. 
316. 
506. 
451. 
855. 
700. 
813. 
624. 
562. 
654. 
767. 
266. 
366. 
020. 


25 

92 
01 
05 
23 
24 
22 
02 
74 
65 
50 
36 
07 
00 
00 
95 
60 
67 
55 
84 


Bate  of  duty. 


40  cents  i>er  ton  . 

....do 

....do 

....do ............ 

....do ............ 

....do ............ 

....do 

.  ...do 

do 

80  cents  per  ton  . 

....do 

. . .  .do :...... 

....do..... 

....do ............ 

....do ............ 

....do 

do 

do .1 

do 

....do 


Amount  of 
duty  received. 


$2,258.26 

1,704.00 

1,620.40 

2,071.74 

1,815.32 

2,440.14 

10,037.68 

24,807.08 

80,654.04 

20, 744. 65 

14,414.22 

18, 539. 74 

10, 887. 88 

10. 836. 46 

7, 590.  ^ 

7,982.45 

7,423.92 

6, 768. 17 

4,407.75 

2,207.68 


IBON  QBE,  IKCLUDma  MANGANIFEROUS  IBOK  OBE,  ALSO  THE  DBO^  OB  BESID 

TTTTTLr  irnrntr  wttwmt  "pvpttrs  T 


UUM  FBOM  BURNT  PYBITES. 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1888 
1894 


If 
1, 


56, 
17, 
80, 
28, 
160, 
416, 
626, 
577, 
609, 
651. 
410. 
701, 
187, 
015, 
646, 
166, 
060, 
999. 
677, 
171, 


654.76 
284.60 
668.68 
212.26 
107.06 
174.76 
761.44 
118.70 
322.00 
272.65 
041.05 
862.13 
165.34 
821.02 
796.87 
730.56 
447.13 
436.76 
301.67 
877.02 


$146. 

66, 

88, 

60, 

865, 

1,178, 

1.788, 

1,655, 

1,687, 

1,244, 

W6, 

1,268, 

2,001, 

1.770, 

1,457, 

2,407, 

2.372, 

2,466, 

1.1W. 
381, 


061.70 
665.93 
216.54 
383.48 
345.00 
842.00 
125.97 
693.00 
597.20 
837.20 
683.48 
501.37 
316.00 
947.00 
002.50 
514.00 
754.00 
407.00 
635.76 
867.00 


,212.34 
133.18 
643.29 
076.69 

oaoioo 

768.40 

,625.19 
138.60 
519. 44 

,454.40 
280.79 

,405.61 
874. 03 
490.76 
097.65 
547. 93 
836.37 
570.82 
976. 19 

,532.85 


IBON  OBE-CHBOMATE  OF  IBON.  OB  CHBOMIC  OBE. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1891 
1882 
1803 
1804 


2,676.75 

12 
8,356 
1.403.70 
4,440.20 
5,470 

663.46 
4,002.50 
6,893.50 
6,000.84 
3.658.08 


$73, 686. 00 
238.00 
43,731.00 
20,812.00 
46,735.00 
50.665.00 
8,190.00 
56^962.00 

126, 074. 00 
64,098.00 
84.367.00 


15  per  cent 
....do  .  ... 

....do 

....do 

,...do  ..... 

— do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

:...do  ..... 
....do 


$11,637 
35 
U,  55K 
3,121 
7,  Oil) 
7,599 
1,128 
8,547 
18.041 
8,204 
5,153 


.00 
85 
65 
8!) 
25 
75 

.50 
30 
10 
70 

.55 


KATES   OF   DUTY   IMPOSED   BY   CEETAIN   COUNTEIE8. 


(From  Britlah  SUtlitloal  A.b»nict  Colantil  Poateuioiw.] 


P«.c,.,.... 

c™i.. 

?oa>»»>ioli>. 

CctlM. 

(T^tlndUI^od^CoDt'd. 

SS""" 

2<.W.p*rtai>. 

Brltiah  Golina 

Gibr«ll«-., 

■WMtIndl.l.Und»: 

P6rhhd.U.«4 

f™. 

•  Wltbasaddltloiialobireaof  IQiHTCent  dd  Uiednty  ao  leiiable. 

t  Coke  BDd  paluit  fuel  3r.  per  ton. 

;  Per  ton  of  2,ipo  pounds. 

{  Anttirulte.  bee;  bltamlaou,  St.  id.  per  too  of  3,000  iwonde:  bltomtn 

II  At  3t.  Join'*,  BaxtMt  Onoe.  and  Cu-boaeur,  li,  3d,    Otliar  pottt  fra*. 


Departmeht  of  State, 

Wtuhington,  Augmt  M,  1894. 
Snt:  That  portion  of  yonr  inquiry  rel&ting  to  tlie"rat«s  of  dnty 
impoaedby  conntries  exporting  coal  and  iron  ore  to  the  United  States 
on  such  articlefl  when  imported  into  those  countries,"  has  been  referred 
to  this  Department  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  De]^!l^^ 
ment,  ^d  in  compliance  with  such  reference  I  have  the  honor  to  trans- 
mit aueh  information  as  is  contained  iu  the  consular  aud  other  reports 
coveriQg  the  inquiry  under  couBlderation. 

^al«m«nl  ikoiring  tht  qttaitlitiei  and  valiu  of  coal  imported  tato  Ikt  United  Slatt*  from 
lie  jirineipal  counlriM  during  the  fiteal  ytar  1893,  and  (A«  ral«*  of  dufy  inpoted  fry 
ujion  ooal  imported  fkereinl«! 


I.,.™.,™,,.. 

United  SlaWe. 

Vdiw. 

"Xp"^ 

iiiipo»d 
lauitt  OB 

«\«a,ooo 
":  a^ooo 

^™u^ 

TJuH-d  KiBgdoo, 

S£^;;;;::::::;;::::;;::;;:--::--:--;::;:: 

1""* 

),-8l4,0M 
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Statement  showing  the  imports  of  iron  ore  into  the  United  States  from  the  principal  coun- 
tries during  th4  fiscal  year  1893,  and  tlie  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  said  countries  upon 
iiron  ore  imported  thereinto. 


Imports  of  iron  ore  into  the  United  States. 


Imported  firom — 

Cuba 

Spain 

Italy 

Great  Britain 

Algeria 

Turkey  in  Europe . 

Greece 

Portugal 

Canaoa 

Kewfoundland  .... 

Turkey  in  Asia 

All  otner  countries 

Total 


Value. 

Rates  of  duty  imposed 
by  said  countries  on 

iron  ore. 

$642,000 

Free. 

227, 000 

$0.0579  per  ton. 

107, 000 

Free. 

75.000 

Free. 

48,000 

Free. 

41,000 

8  per  cent. 

35,000 

Free. 

29,000 

64  cents  per  ton. 

17,000 

Free. 

9,000 

11,000 

8  per  cent  ad  yalorem. 

2.000 

1,243,000 


A  careftil  search  throagb  the  files  of  the  Department  fails  to  show 
that  any  of  the  foregoing  foreign  countries  have  paid  a  royalty  or 
imposed  an  export  tax  on  coal  or  iron  ore  exported  therefrom  during 
the  past  twenty  years. 
Very  respectfully, 

John  M.  Biddle, 
Acting  Chief  Clerk. 
Hon.  Feanois  M.  Cockrell, 

U.  8,  Senate, 


O 


53D  Congress,  )  SENATE.  (Mis.Doa 

2dSe8Han.      ]  I    No.  276. 


nr  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


August  tn,  1894. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


The  Yioe-Prebident  presented  the  following 

COLLECTION  OF  STATEMENTS  FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THQ 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  RELATIVE  TO  FOREIGN 
RAILTVAT  OWNERSHIP  AND  OPERATION. 

Interstate  Gommebge  GoMMissiONy 

Waahingtony  D.  0.,  August  27 ^  1894. 
Sib  :  In  part  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  passed 
Angast  24, 1894,  relating  to  railroad  ownership  by  foreign  governments, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  collection  of  statements  con- 
tained in  various  publications  treating  of  foreign  railway  ownership 
and  operation.  The  Gommission  will  hereafter  furnish  the  Senate  with 
such  further  information  on  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  resolution  as 
may  be  obtainable. 
Bespectfully, 

Wm.  B.  Morrison, 

Chairman^ 
The  Hon.  the  President  of  the  Senatb, 

8.  Mis.  5 59 


FOREIGN  RAILWAY  OWNERSHIP  AND  OPEEATIOlf. 


GOVERNMBNT  OWNERSHIP  OF  RAILROADS. 

This  subject  is  treated  in  this  paper  ander  the  following  heads: 

1.  Belations  of  governments  to  the  railroads  of  the  world. 

2.  The  foregoing  data  tabulated. 

3.  Comparison  of  freight  and  passenger  rates  on  goyernment-owned 
railroads  and  on  roads  within  the  United  States. 

4.  Views  of  various  writers  on  the  subject. 

(1)  BELATIONS  OF  GOVEBNMENTS  TO  THE  BAILB0AD8  OF  THE  WOBLD. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  Government  owned  about  620  miles  of  railroad  in  or  about  the 
year  18dd.    In  that  year  the  total  mileage  was  8,053  miles. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

About  five-sixths  of  the  mileage  in  Australasia  belongs  to  the  various 
colonial  governments.  These  roads  were  built  principally  with  moneys 
derived  from  large  loans  negotiated  by  agents-general,  and  their  value 
forms  one  of  the  principal  assets  for  the  public  debt.  The  management 
of  the  Victorian  and  New  South  Wales  railways  having  resulted  in 
various  abuses,  they  were,  about  the  year  1884,  placed  under  t^e  direct 
management  of  a  nonpartisan  commission.  In  addition  to  the  manage- 
ment of  existing  roads,  this  commission  has  charge  of  the  construction 
of  new  lines. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

In  Austria  about  40  per  cent  of  the  railway  mileage  is  owned,  and 
about  73  per  cent  is  operated,  by  the  State.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
charters,  not  exceeding  ninety  yeai*s,  the  lines,  lands,  and  buildings  of 
the  companies  revert  to  the  Government,  but  the*  equipment  remains 
the  property  of  the  private  owners.  Before  a  railway  is  opencKi  it  must 
be  approved  by  the  minister  of  commerce.  The  tariffs  of  State  roads 
are  fixed  by  the  Government;  those  of  the  companies  are  subject  to 
revision  by  the  Government  every  three  years,  and  the  Government 
has  power  to  reduce  rates,  if  the  net  earnings  exceed  15  per  cent  on 
capital. 

BELGIUM. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  railway  mileage  in  Belgium  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  State.  The  roads  not  owned  by  the  Government  will« 
under  the  terms  of  their  charters,  ultimately  revert  to  it.  Railway 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Government  ^^  department  of  railways, 
post-offices,  and  telegraph."  The  laws  regulate  tariffs.  Bailways  are 
exempted  from  taxation. 

BRAZIL. 

The  State  owns  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  railway  mileage,  bat 
one-fourth  does  a\>out>  o\i<b-\i.'dXi  ^t  the  entire  business. 
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CANADA. 

About  one-tenth  of  the  total  mileage  of  aboat  15,000  miles  is  owned 
snd  controlled  by  the  Government.  For  the  year  1892  the  operation 
of  the  Government  lines  resulted  in  a  loss  of  over  $600,000. 

OAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  (ENGLISH  SOUTH  APRIOA). 

An  of  the  railroads  are  owned  by  the  Government,  except  one  of 
about  192  mika  in  Cape  Colony. 

OHILE. 

About  one-third  of  the  railway  mileage  is  owned  by  the  State. 

OOLOMBIA. 

The  Government  has  granted  subsidies  to  the  railways  with  the 
understanding  that,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  they  will  become 
the  property  of  the  Government. 

DENMARK. 

The  State  owns  and  controls  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  mileage, 
which  in  1892  was  1,289  miles. 

EGYPT. 

The  railway  system,  covering  about  1,225  miles,  belongs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

FRANCE. 

At  the  present  date  by  far  the  larger  portion  (about  five-sixths)  of 
the  French  railway  system  is  operated  by  private  companies,  each 
company  serving  a  definite  territory  and  being  comparatively  free 
from  the  competition  of  other  lines.  But  the  reread  properties  are 
ultimately  to  become  the  property  of  the  Government.  This  system  is 
a  mixed  one  of  State  and  private  ownership.  The  competition  of  the 
private  lines  compelled  the  Government  to  lease  some  of  the  State  lines 
to  the  former.  On  account  of  the  necessity  for  great  additional  taxa- 
tion, the  scheme  of  nationalization  of  the  railway  system  was  aban- 
doned in  1883. 

GERMANY. 

In  Germany  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  railway  mileage  is  owned  by 
the  Government.  Under  the  law.  the  Government  is  required  to  man- 
age the  railways  in  the  interest  or  general  traffic  as  a  single  system. 
It  may  cause  the  construction  and  equipment  of  roads  and  enforce 
uniform  traffic  and  police  regulations.  Even  the  few  private  railways 
are  controlled  by  State  boards. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  Government  does  not  own  any  of  the  railways.    There  are  strin- 
gent regulations  provided  by  law  and  administered  by  the  railway  com- 
mission and  board  of  trade.    New  lines  can  not  be^  c«>\\%\»T^y5i\fc^^NS5wsQ^ 
the  sanction  of  Parliament.    The  act  of  1M4  p\o^\^^>iXi^\.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
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ment  should  liave  the  right  to  acquire  any  railroad  constmcted  after 
its  date  by  purchasing  the  same  for  a  sum  equal  to  twenty-five  years' 
purchase  of  annual  divisible  profits,  estimated  on  the  average  annual 
profits  for  the  three  years  preceding  the  date  of  purchase.  If^  how- 
ever, the  average  profit  for  such  three  years  has  been  less  than  10  per 
cent,  and  the  company  thought  the  purchase  price  based  thereupon 
was  inadequate  because  of  the  future  prospects  of  the  property,  the 
matter  was  to  be  referred  to  arbitration.  Under  this  law,  however, 
the  Government  was  not  empowered  to  take  branches  or  extensions 
of  old  lines  constructed  after  the  date  of  the  act  unless  it  took  the 
whole  system,  if  the  company  required  it  to  do  so.  This  law,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  Oovernment  acquisition  of  railroads,  has  never 
been  acted  upon.  Twenty-three  years  later  (in  1867)  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  report  on  the  subject  stated:  *^We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  inexpedient  at  present  to  subvert  the  policy 
which  has  hitherto  been  adopted  of  leaving  the  construction  and  man- 
agement of  railways  to  the  free  enterprise  of  the  people,  under  such 
conditions  as  Parliament  may  think  best  to  impose  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  publia'^ 

GREECE. 

The  railways  of  Greece  are  nearly  all  owned  and  altogether  managed 
by  private  companies. 

GUATEMALA. 

The  Government  owns  and  operates  30  of  the  126  miles  of  railway 
in  this  country. 

HOLLAND. 

One-half  of  the  railways  belong  to  the  State,  but  that  one-half  is 
worked  by  a  private  company. 

INDIA. 

Two-thirds  of  the  railways  belong  to  the  Government  and  the  other 
one-third,  owned  by  private  companies,  is  subsidized. 

ITALY. 

Italy  has  tried  both  State  and  private  railroads,  and  has  oome  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  advantageous  for  the  State  to  own  and 
operate  the  railways.  The  result  was  a  reorganization  of  the  whole 
railway  system.  Under  the  present  system  private  companies  operate 
the  State  roads  under  contract  with  the  Government.  The  contracts 
run  for  sixty  years,  the  Government  or  the  companies  having  the 
option  to  terminate  them  at  the  end  of  twenty  or  forty  years,  upon  a 
two  years'  notice. 

JAPAN. 

Only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  railway  mileage  is  owned  by  the  Qt)vern- 
ment.  When  a  charter  is  granted  to  a  private  company  for  a  limited 
period  under  the  ordinance  of  1887  the  Government  has  the  right  at 
its  expiration  to  purchase  the  property  at  a  price  calculated  upon  the 
average  price  of  the  shares  during  the  five  years  previous  to  the  date 
of  purchase.  Prior  to  1876  there  appears  to  have  been  State,  prefec- 
ture, and  village  railroads  in  Japan.  State  roads  are  maintained  at 
national  expense,  but  their  regulation  and  repair  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  prefectures  through  ^hlch  they  pass.    Prefecture  roads  are  main- 
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tained  by  equal  eontributions  from  the  general  GovemmeDt  and  partic- 
niar  districts  or  prefectures.  Yillage  roads  serve  petty  local  districts, 
and  are  maintained  at  their  expense. 

MEXICO. 

The  Mexican  railways  are  owned  and  operated  by  private  corpora- 
tions. Nearly  all  have  been  bnilt  by  American  companies.  Bnt  the 
charters  granted  to  most  of  the  railway  companies  contain  a  proviso 
allowing  the  Government  to  purchase  the  railways  after  the  lapse  of  a 
named  number  of  years. 

NIOASAOUA. 

The  few  roads  of  this  country  are  owned  by  the  State. 

NORWAY. 

'  Owing  to  the  topographical  difficulties  of  the  country  Norway  has 
never,  except  a  short  line  of  42  miles,  had  any  other  tiian  State  rail* 
ways. 

PABAaUAT. 

Paraguay  owns  its  railways. 

PERU. 

The  railways  are  operated  by  private  companies. 

PORTUGAL. 

About  63  per  cent  of  the  mileage  is  owned  and  operated  by  private 
companies.  Most  <tf  them,  however,  have  been  aided  by  the  Govern* 
ment  through  concessions  and  subsidies  or  guaranties.  Where  aid  has 
been  grant^  it  has  always  been  condition^  upon  the  roads  reverting 
to  the  Government  in  ninety-nine  years. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Government  is  stated  to  own  and  operate  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  railway  mileage.  Nearly  all  the  railways  owned  by  private  com- 
panies have  received  subsidies  from  the  Government.  The  State  is 
represented  on  boards  of  directors,  and  all  expenditures,  declarations 
of  dividends,  etc,  must  be  recommended  by  the  directors  and  approved 
by  the  Government. 

SPAIN. 

Mileage  owned  and  operated  by  private  companies. 

SWEDEN. 

In  1892  about  one-third  of  the  total  mileage  of  5,254  was  owned  by 
the  State. 

SWI8B  OONFEDERATION. 

All  the  lines  of  railways  in  this  country  belong  to  private  companies, 
but  the  Government  has  direct  supervision  over  them. 

TURKEY. 

The  railwajs  of  Turkey  all  belong  to  privat/b  Qom^?ji\<^^ 


Y 
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UNITED  STATES. 

The  Nfttional  Government  does  not  own  or  operate  any  of  the  rail- 
ways. It  is  stated  that  several  of  the  States  have  tried  ownership  in 
a  limited  way,  Illinois  constructed  a  road  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000,  but 
disposed  of  it  for  $100, 000;  Indiana  bad  a  simitai'  experience;  Geor^a 
owns  a  railroad,  bat  has  found  it  expedient  to  lease  it  to  a  ])riTat«  com- 
pany ;  Pennsylvania  constructed  a  railroad  from  Philadelphia  to  Colom- 
bia, bat  sabseqaently  sold  it;  Massachusetts,  Michijran,  and  several 
other  States  tried  the  experiment  without  aoocess.     (Kirkman.) 

UEUGDAT. 

There  are  no  State  railways  in  Uruguay. 

IToTE. — The  above  statements  are  based  upon  the  Consular  Reports, 
Mullhall's  Dictionary  of  StatiBtics,  Reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1894,  Reports  of  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Republics,  and  various  other  authorities  hereinafter  cited. 

(2)  THE  FOBBQOISQ  DATA  TABULATED. 

A  table  showing  to  what  extent  governmental  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  railways  obtains  iu  the  priucipal  governraenta  of  the  world: 
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From  this  it  appears  that  the  following  countries  do  not  own  or 
operate  railways,  viz :  Colombia,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Mexico, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  United  States,  and  Uru- 
guay, 10. 

The  following  governments  own  and  operate  practically  all  their  rail- 
ways, viz  :  Eygpt  and  Nicaragua,  2. 

The  following  governments  own  and  operate  some  of  the  railways, 
viz :  Argentina,  Australasia,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Can- 
ada, Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Chili,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Guate- 
mala, India,  Japan,  Norway,  Portugal,  Eussia,  and  Sweden,  18. 

The  following  governments  own  part  of  the  railways,  but  do  not  oper- 
ate any,  leasing  all  the  present  mileage  to  private  companies,  viz : 
Greece,  Holland,  and  Italy,  3. 

Though  not  claimed  to  be  accitrate,  it  is  believed  that  the  foregoing 
summary  presents  an  approximately  correct  statement  of  the  relation 
of  the  various  governments  to  the  railways. 

The  total  railway  mileage  of  the  world  is  estimated  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Archivfur  UUenbahnwesen  at  406,416  miles  on  December  31, 1892. 

(3)   COMPARISON  OF  FREIGHT  AND  PA88ENOER  RATES  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT'OWNED  ROADS  AND  ON  ROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  freight  ehttr^ee  on  the  Aastralaeittn  railways  are- oonBiderably  greater  than  on 
the  linee  in  the  United  States.  It  is  said,  howeTer,  that  there  are  circumstances 
which  shonld  be  taken  into  consideration  in  comparing 'the  charges  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  people  here,  nevertheless,  are  constantly  clamoring  for  the  reduction  of 
the  rates.  The  ftmners  in  Victoria  insist  that  it  will  not  pay  them  to  grow  grain 
unless  they  can  get  a  redaction  of  fuUy  50  per  oent  on  the  present  rates.  (Consular 
Beport,  No.  97.)  

A  word  may  be  required  as  to  American  rates.  No  doubt  we  in  Australia  will 
nerer  be  able  to  obtain  rates  as  low  as  those  that  prevail  in  the  United  States,  our 
conditions  being  vadicalljr  different;  but  the  extraordinary  thing  is  that  the  asser- 
tion should  be  persisted  in  that  our  Victorian  rates  are  lower  than  those  that  are 
eharged  in  America.  The  force  of  mendacity  oould  scarcely  further  go.  In  one 
sense,  there  are  no  American  rates  to  quote.  There  are  a  thousand  and  oneri^il^AyB 
in  America,  and  each  line  has  its  own  schedule,  and  any  fancy  list  can  beprepared. 
The  inqnirer  ean  only  deal  with  averages,  and  taking  averages  there  is  no  doubt 
possible.  The  current  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  is  tolerably  accessible  to 
most  people,  and  the  inquirer  has  but  to  open  the  article  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans  on  the 
railway  subject,  and  he  will  find  the  allegation  that  freights  on  the  United  States 
lines  are  the  lowest  in  the  world.  Mr.  Jeans  adds :  ^'There  is  no  need  for  any  con- 
troversy OB  this  point'.' '  The  fact  is  set  out  in  the  clearest  possible  light  in  the  pub- 
lished acoounts  of  the  principal  American  railways.  The  Pennsylvania  system  may 
be  taken  as  a  typical  case.  Over  a  large  portion  of  this  vast  system — the  largest 
and  most  important  on  the  face  of  the  globe  under  one  designation  and  control — the 
average  ton-mile  rate  in  1890  was  less  than  a  farthine  per  ton  per  mile.  The  aver- 
age ton-mile  rate  for  the  whole  system  was  three- tenths  of  a  penny.  That  is  to  say, 
that  throughout  this  great  organization  the  average  for  goods  of  all  classes,  first- 
class  goods,  second  class,  and  so  on,  was  Just  over  a  farthing  per  ton  per  mile,  while, 
in  Victoria  the  average  for  aU  classes  would  be  more  like  3d.  per  ton  per  mile ;  and 
it  is  obvious  that  wneait  and  similar  low-priced  goods  may  be  carried  over  the 
Pennsylvania  linos  at  rates  which  appear  to  us  to  be  nominal."  •  •  •  still,  when 
the  average  American  rate  for  wheat  is  under  one-fourth  of  a  penny  per  ton  per  mUe, 
and  the  average  Victoriui  rate  is  Id.  per  ton  and  over,  the  handicap  appears  to 
be  excessive.  (Extract  from  the  Argus,  published  in  the  province  of  Victoria,  as 
contained  in  Consul-General  Maratta's  report  of  May  10,  1894,  Consular  Reports, 
Vol.  XLV,  No.  16T,  p.  57y.) 

The  freight  rates  in  the  United  States  are,  in  general  terms,  only  five-eighths  of 
thoee  charged  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  those 
which  prevail  in  Great  Britain.  (Gen.  Horace  Porter,  North  American  Review,  1891, 
voL  lfi3,  p.  718.) 

T^  transportation  charges  in  Bussia'are  40  per  cent  hip^her  than  in 
America.  Working  exx)en8es  there  are  75  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts* 
(Consular  Reports,  vol.  26,  p.  350,  1888.) 

if  oUzflll  gives  thd  working  expenses  at  5T  ^«r  <5«si\»  ^1  ^Q^^x<i«®:^X^* 
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The  following  table  fomislies  a  oompariBon  of  average  passenger 
rates  per  mile. 
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Only  India  and  Germany  earn  over  5  per  cent  on  capital,  the  average 
for  the  world  being  3J  per  cent.  There  are  13  countries  earning  over 
the  average  and  11  less  than  the  average.    (Mulhall.) 

Bates  and  oott  of  carriage  in  the  United  States  for  the  years  ending  Jwne  SO,  189S,  189i, 

1891, 1890,  1889,  and  1888. 

[Beport  on  "  StotUtica  of  RailwayB  in  the  United  State*  "  for  year  ending  Jnne  80, 1898,  p.  68.] 


Item. 


Bevenne  per  paaaenger  i>er  mile 

Average  coat  of  carryioff  1  paaaeneer  1  mile 

Revenne  per  ton  of  freight  per  milo 

Average  coat  of  carrying  1  ton  1  mile 


1883. 


CentM. 

2.106 

1.955 

.878 

.579 


1892. 


OmU. 

2.138 

1.989 

.898 

.582 


189L 


OtnU, 

2.142 

1.910 

.895 

.588 


1890. 


Genu. 

2.167 

1.917 

.941 

.604 


1889. 


(knU, 

2.165 

1.993 

.922 

.593 


1888. 


Otnts, 

2.849 

2.042 

1.001 

.630 


The  railway  mileage  in  the  United  States  on  June  30, 1893,  was 
176,461.07  miles.  (Import  on  ^'Statistics  of  Bailways  in  the  United 
States"  for  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  p.  11.) 

Reported  oost  and  value  of  railway  properties  in  the  United  States  for  year  ending  June 

SO,  189S  (161,258,07  miles  of  line  represented), 

•    [Seport  on  '*  Statistioa  of  BaUwaya  in  the  United  Statea  '*  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1893,  p.  64.] 


Item. 


Amonnt. 


A88BTB. 

Coetof  road • 

Coat  of  equipment 

Stocka  owned 

Bonda  owned 

Caah  and  current  asaeta 

Materiala  and  auppliea 

Sinking  ftand  andaundriea 

Hiaceluuieoua 

Total 

LLLBlUTISa. 

Capital  atock , 

Funded  debt , 

Current  liabiiitiea 

Accrued  intereat  on  funded  debt  not  yet  payable 

Miacellaneoua 

Profit  and  loaa 

Total 


18.416,491,548 
522,064,217 
687.107,244 
836,712,255 
408.979,166 
75,755,170 
1 127, 327, 910 
758,836,856 


11,272,264,861 


4,680,457,481 

5,266,318.961 

604.248,946 

26,415,861 

521.601.002 

223,222,110 


11,272,264,861 


Increaae. 


$215,896,981 

82,063,936 

22,882,201 

55, 632, 852 

*  8. 506, 219 

918.508 

8.192,808 

*18,638,250 


807,804,898 


51,888.02^ 

170.308.60^ 

70. 379. 552 

*  404, 486 

20.877.838 

*  5. 243. 128 


807,804,898 


*  Decreaae.        t  Sinking  fund,  $83,383,434 ;  aundriea.  $43,944,476. 

(4)  VIEWS  OF  VARIOUS  WRITERS. 

The  policy  of  givinii^  the  control  of  the  railways  to  the  State  (in  Australia)  ia 
very  serionsly  questioued  in  many  quarters.  One  of  the  principal  objections  to  it 
is  the  amount  of  patronage  it  controls,  and  the  liability  to  use  such  patronage  for 
political  purposes  Another  objection  is  that  under  the  Stat«  system  the  expendi- 
tures are  greater  and  the  receipts  smaller  than  when  nnder  the  management  of 
private  companies.  It  is  urged,  however,  by  those  who  support  the  State  system 
that  the  reason  Government-owned  railways  experience  so  much  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing fair  returns  for  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  is  that  as  soon  as  a  profitis  shown 
the  public  insists  upon  concessions  in  rates  or  increased  facilities,  both  of  which  are 
practically  an  amelioration  of  taxation.  The  difference  between  a  State  and  a  private 
railway  is  explained  on  the  ground  that  as  traffic  develops,  in  one  case,  the  publie 
get  immediate  benefit  from  lower  charges  and  greater  facilities,  and  in  the  other, 
the  shareholders  obtain  a  larger  dividend  at  the  end  of  each  year's  working.  (Con- 
sular Report,  97.) 

The  railways  of  Australia  practically  represent  the  assets  for  the  national  debta 
of  each  colony,  and  to-day  would  probably  realize,  it  tho^  N««t^  \a  \^^  ^w^^ma.^^^^ 
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the  fdll  amount  of  the  national  indebtedness.    It  is,  however,  improbable  that  tin 

people  concernod  will  ever  allow  these  great  possessions  to  pass  into  private  hmodt, 

believing  that  they  should  be  retained  to  open  up  and  develop  the  resources  of  tht 

colonics  and  aid  in  the  material  progress  of  Australia. 

it  is  agreed,  however,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  railway  administration  shoold 

be  separated  from  politics.    The  construction  and  direction  of  new  lines  may  well 

be  left  to  Parliament  to  determine,  but  the  management  of  the  lines  and  control  of 

the  railways'  daily  working,  it  is  held,  are  matters  for  skilled  and  capable  railway 

managers,  nntrammeled  by  the  exigencies  that  political  considerations  would  oit«o 

cause  to  influence  the  political  mind.     (See  Consular  Reports,  Vol.  xi^y,  No.  167,  p. 

579.) 

[ExtraoU  from  "The  Kailroad  Problem,"  Adams,  1887.] 

The  Government  of  Belgium,  meanwhile,  in  its  turn,  pressed  by  the  competition 
of  the  private  lines,  found  itself  compelled  to  work  its  roads  on  regular  "commercial 
principles.'^  In  order  to  get  business  it  made  special  rates,  and,  if  necessary,  entered 
into  Joint-purse  arrangements  with  its  adversaries.  (''The  Railroad  Problem," 
Adams,  p.  99.) 

Sliould  the  Belgian  Government  now  adopt  a  policy  of  expansion,  «nd  proceed  to 
acquire  the  remaining  lines  of  the  system,  it  will  enter  upon  the  very  doubtful 
experiment  of  ezclnsive  State  management.  ("The  Railroad  Problem,"  Adams,  p. 
100.) 

Meanwhile  the  whole  drift  of  discussion  tends  away  from  the  private  ownership 
of  French  railroads  and  reliance  on  competition  among  them,  towards  a  closer  con- 
nection between  the  railroads  and  the  Government.  (''The  Railroad  Problem," 
Adams,  p.  108.) 

Indeed,  those  managing  the  French  railroad  companies  look  with  simple  astonish- 
ment on  the  wild  fluctuations  in  the  railroadtariffs  incident  to  the  American  method 
of  operation,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  any  similar  outrages  were  per- 
petrated on  the  French  people  and  business  public  by  them,  the  question  of  State 
ownership  of  railroads  would  immediately  assume  anew  shape.  Such  proceeding! 
would  not  be  tolerated.    ("The  Railroad  Problem,"  Adams,  p.  106.) 

The  English,  the  Belgian,  the  French,  and  the  Gierman  are  the  four  great  railroad 
systems.  With  many  points.in  common,,  each  has  peculiar  features  deserving  of  care- 
fiil  study.  In  their  political  relations  they  are  divided  into  two  gronpe  by  a  broad 
line  of  demarcation.  On  the  one  side  of  that  line  are  the  syBtdtUfi  or  the  English- 
speaking  race,  based  upon  private  enterprise  and  left  for  their  regulation  to  the 
principles  of  laissez  fairCf  the  laws  of  competition,  and  of  supply  and  demand.  On 
the  otner  side  of  the  line  are  the  systems  of  continental  Enrope,  in  the  creation  of 
which  the  State  assumed' the  initiative,  and  over  which  It  exercises  constant  and 
watchful  supervision.  In  applying  results  drawn  from  the  experienfie.of  one  coon- 
try  to  problems  which  present  themselves  in  another,  the  difference  of  social  and 
political  habit  and  education  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind.  Because  in  the  conntriei 
of  continental  Europe  the  State  can  and  does  hold  close  relations,  amounting  even 
to  ownership,  with  the  railroads,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  course  could  b« 
successfully  pursued  in  England  or  in  America.  The  former  nations  are  by  political 
habit  administrative,  the  latter  are  parliamentary ;  in  other  words,  France  and  Ger- 
many are  essentially  executive  in  their  governmental  systems,  while  England  and 
America  are  legislative.  Now  the  executive  may  design,  conatruct,  or  operate  a  rail- 
road ;  the  legislative  never  can.  A  country,  therefore,  with  a  weak  or  unstable 
executive,  or  a  crude  and  imperfect  civil  service,  should  accept  with  caution  results 
achieved  under  a  government  of  bureaux.  Nevertheless,  though  conclusions  can  not 
be  adopted  in  the  gross,  there  may  be  in  them  much  food  for  reflection.  ("The 
Railroad  Problem,"  Adams,  pp.  115  and  116.) 

Uncontrolled  competition  between  railroads  has  been  abandoned.  The  t>endency 
of  events  is  all  in  one  direction.  It  varies  simply  in  de<;ree  and  as  it  is  affected  by 
the  political  habits  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  nationalities.  In  one  country  the 
direct  principle  of  exclusive  State  ownership  is  accepted,  while  in  another  a  system 
of  close  public  supervision  is  assuming  shape.  Thus  supervision,  always  increasing 
in  eflBciency,  would  seem  to  be  the  practical  Anglo- Saxon  solution  of  the  problem, 
while  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  that  solution  is  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  purely 
governmental  system.  The  paths  diverge,  but  the  end  is  the  same — the  restraint  of 
an  excessive  competition  resulting  in  a  perpetual  chaos.  Order  is  evolved  in  differ- 
ent ways,  but  it  is  evolved  at  last.  (**  The  Railroad  Problem,''  Adams,  pp.  213  and 
214.) 

See  "  An  Investor's  Notes  on  American  Railroads,"  Swann,  1887,  pp.  124-129,  and 
"The  Railroad  Question,"  Larrabee,  1893,  p.  409,  et  acq, 

[An  extract  from  "Bailway  Practice,"  Alexander,  1887,  pp.  46-50.] 

As  to  the  argument  that  onr  own  Government  manages  onr  postal  affairs,  and 
generally  with  honet^t^^  aud  ^tli^i«v\Y,  I  would  say  that  there  is  such  a  radical  dlf- 
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ference  between  the  relations  to  fcrade  and  commerce  of  the  postal  service  and 
freight  transportation  that  no  parallel  can  be  drawn.  Letters  and  papers  have  no 
commercial  yalne.  Postal  rates  are  uniform  for  all  distances.  No  commercial  rival- 
ries are  afiected  by  them,  and  little  money  is  involved  in  the  operations  of  the 
Department  bat  the  salaries  of  the  employes.  Bnt  in  the  transportation  of  freight, 
and  the  rates  charged  npoh  it,  every  branch  of  agricnltare,  manufacture,  and  com- 
merce,  with  their  infinitely  diversified  rivalries,  is  intensely,  vitally  interested. 
Rates  can  not  be  uniform  for  all  distances  and  nearly  all  articles,  but  there  must  be 
an  infinite  and  frequently  varying  adjustment,  or  discrimination,  and  adaptation  of 
rates  to  circumstances.  *  *  •  As  to  Prof.  Ely's  reference  to  the  Prussian  govern- 
mental railroad  mana$;ement,  *  «  •  Prussia  is  small  and  finished.  We  are  very 
large  and  growing.  There  it  is  a  recognized  governmental  duty  to  look  after  and 
take  care  of  the  people.  Here  the  people  take  care  of  themselves,  and  it  is  oar 
theory  that  free  competition  will  work  out  the  best  results  possible  to  human  nature. 
("Railway  Practice,"  Alexander,  pp. 46-60.; 

[An  extract  from  '*The  Kailways  and  the  fiepHbUe,"  Hadson,  1887,  pp.  320, 827.] 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  and  well-founded  belief  that,  while  the  management 
of  the  railways  by  the  Government  might  remove  many  of  the  evils  of  corporate 
control,  it  would  certainly,  in  our  political  system,  cause  others  as  great  or  greater. 
TLere  are  still  some  very  respectable  advocates  of  this  system,  who  allege  that  it 
has  proved  a  success  in  Europe.  But  the  example  of  European  railways  can  not  be 
cited  as  conclusiye  for  this  country.  The  military  considerations  which  govern  th6 
leading  governmental  railways  in  Europe  are  of  no  weight  in  this  country,  while 
the  commercial  purposes  which  are  primary  here  are  there  secondary  to  the  rapid 
concentration  of  troops  at  strategic  points;  nor  does  a  comparison  of  their  financial 
renultswith  those  of  the  American  railways  commend  the  plan.  In  Belgium  the 
ratio  of  expenses  to  earnings  is  somewhat  less  on  the  State  railways  than  on  those 
of  private  companies,  while  in  Germany  the  private  railways  have  a  slight  advan- 
tage in  this  respect.  But,  making  allowance  for  the  business  which  the  govem- 
meuts  of  these  countries  can  put  on  their  own  roads  at  their  own  rates,  the  superi- 
oritv  of  the  private  railways  is  marked,  and  confirms  the  theorv,  generally  accepted 
in  England  and  America,  that  in  any  business,  private  eoterpnse,  with  free  compe- 
tition, furnishes  more  economical  and  efficient  service  to  the  public  than  the  owner- 
ship and  management  by  the  State.  (''Railways  and  the  Kepublic/'  Hudson,  pp. 
326, 327.) 

[Extracts  firam  *' Bail  way  Problems,"  Jeans,  1887.] 

In  all  legislation  that  has  taken  place  in  reference  to  British  railways  since  1^, 
the  possible  ultimate  acquisition  of  the  system  by  the  State  has  been  steadily  kept 
in  view.     ("Railway  Problems,"  Jeans, p. 468.) 

If  the  postal  nnd  telegraph  systems  were  properly  taken  under  Government  con- 
trol, there  #eenis  much  more  reason  why  the  railway  system  should  be,  since  rail- 
ways are  not  only  used  by  all,  but  exercise  a  power  and  influence  on  our  social  and 
oor  business  relations  that  no  other  single  element  can  claim  to  do.  (''Railway 
Problems,"  Jeans,  p.  457.) 

In  almost  all  European  nations  provision  has  been  made  for  the  nltimati>  acquisi- 
tion of  the  railways  as  a  whole,  by  the  nation  and  for  the  nation.  ("Railway 
Problems/'  Jeans,  p.  456. ) 

Sir  R.  Hill  gave  the  following,  among  other  reasons,  why  railways  should  belong 
to  the  Government : 

(a)  A  pecuniary  gain  to  the  State. 

(b)  A  gain  to  shareholders  and  others  in  steadiness  and  security  of  income. 

(c)  Security  against  Parliamentary^  contests  now  so  costly, 
(ef)  A  reduction  (eventually  large)  in  fares,  fireight,  etc. 

(e)  Greater  efficiency  of  management. 

(f)  Increased  postal  facilities.     ("  Railway  Problems,''  Jeans,  p.  459.) 

[An  extract  from  the  Forum,  vol.  5,  p.  429, 1888,  Hadley.] 

We  know  how  public  business  is  habitually  mismanaged,  and  there  is  no  instance, 
even  among  the  foreign  countries  with  the  best  civil  service,  of  state  railroad  systems 
conducted  on  the  American  standard  of  efficiency.  But  a  large  section  of  the  public, 
more  or  less  misled  as  to  the  evidence,  believes  in  state  railroad  ownership  and 
desires  to  see  it  introduced  into  the  United  States.  (Forum,  vol.  5,  p.  429, 1888, 
Hadley.) 

[An  extract  from  *'The  Railways  and  the  Traders,"  Acworth,  1893,  preface,  pp.  6, 7.] 

Now  I  am  no  foe  of  government  railways.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  in  coun- 
tries with  a  population  lees  self-reliant  than  our  own  avi^^h.  ^'^Xis^  Sft\i&«i«^«»x.^ .  ^Sa^ 
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a  country  with  a  bureaucracy  as  well  trained  and  as  well  organized  as  that  of  Pmssis 
it  may  even  he  desirahle.  Nay,  more,  I  am  not  concerned  to  deny  that  even  here 
(England)  State  purchase  might  do  something  to  bring  up  the  worst  railway  services 
more  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  best.  But  a  careful  study  of  the  evidence  has  con- 
vinced me  that  in  the  long  run  state  control  ends  in  keeping  down  the  best  to  the 
level  of  the  worst,  and  that,  taking  them  for  all  and  all,  the  private  railway  com- 
panies of  Englana  and  the  United  States  have  served  the  public  better  than  the 
government  railways  of  the  continent  or  of  our  Australian  colonies,  and,  which  is 
still  more  to  the  point,  are  likely  to  serve  it  better  in  the  future.  ("The  Railways 
and  the  Traders,^'  Ac  worth,  1891,  pp.  6,  7.) 

[Sictnets  fh>m  **  The  Working  and  Msnagement  of  an  XngUah  SaUway,*'  Ffndlay,  lUSi.] 

The  State  purchase  of  railways  would  involve  an  objectionable  amount  of  inteiw 
ference  with  the  industries  of  the  nation  and  with  the  character  of  the  people.  Ths 
Government  woiQd  become  the  direct  employer  of  a  vast  army  of  men  of  all  clanei, 
from  laborers  to  highly-trained  artisans,  clerks,  and  officials.  They  must  come  in 
contact  with  trades  unions,  face  the  question  of  employer's  liability,  and  all  other 
difficult  labor  questions  which  from  time  to  time  ag^itate  the  industrial  community, 
and  at  times  they  would  even  have  to  deal  with  strikes.  ("  The  Working  and  Man- 
agement of  the  English  Railway,''  Findlay.  p.  235.) 

All  experience  of  the  working  and  of  tne  scale  of  expenditure  of  government 
departments  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  belief  that  so  vast  and  difficult  an  nndertak* 
in^  as  the  administration  of  the  railways  of  the  country  could  be  carried  on  economi* 
eally  and  upon  sound  commercial  principles  by  a  department  of  State.  ("The 
Working  and  Management  of  an  English  Railway,"  Findlay,  p.  236.) 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  in  France,  where  the  experiment  of  ownership  x>f  rail- 
ways by  the  State  has  been  tried  for  many  years  past  on  a  very  oonsiderable  scale, 
an  agitation  is  now  growing  up,  as  may  be  gathered  from  recent  debates  in  the 
Fi*enoh  Chambers,  for  the  absolute  sale  of  the  State  railways  to  private  companies, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  present  system  involves  a  very  heavy  annual  loes  to  the 
excheouer,  and  that  any  advantages  which  may  be  expected  to  result  f^om  the  owner- 
ship of  the  railways  bv  the  Government  are  not  reaped  by  the  public,  bat  are  applied 
to  the  furtherance  of  political  objects.  ("The  Workmg  and  Management  of  an 
English  Railway,"  Findlay,  pp.,  236. 237.) 

In  Belgium,  where,  as  before  statea,  the  railways  are  worked  as  a  department  of  the 
State,  and  the  appointment  of  minister  of  railways  is  a  politiciJ  one,  the  patronage 
which  lies  in  his  gift  is  well  known  to  be  largely  exercised  for  party  purposes.  Promo- 
tion in  the  service  is  entirely  governed  by  consideration  of  the  political  tendencies 
of  the  individuals  concerned,  and  when  the  minister  is  a  Liberal  he  will  system- 
atically refose  to  appoint  or  promote  officials  who  are  known  to  belong  to  the  Clerical 
party;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  Clerical  minister  is  in  office,  tnere  is  no  hope 
of  advancement  for  Liberals  until  their  friends  in  turn  succeed  in  power.  ("The 
Working  and  Management  of  an  English  Railway,"  Findlay,  p.  237.) 

In  Germany,  where  there  has  been  considerale  experience  of  the  plan  of  working 
tho  railways  as  a  Government  department,  the  financial  result  does  not  appear  to  be 
too  encouraging.  The  railway  department,  it  is  true,  figures  in  the  buagat  with  a 
large  annual  profit^  but  this  is  only  apparent,  for  the  Landtag  is  every  year  called 
upon  to  vote  supplies  to  be  expended  on  the  railways  far  in  excess  of  the  so-called 
profit,  notwithstanding  which,  loud  complaints  are  heard  of  the  want  of  sufficient 
plant  for  carrying  on  the  working  in  efficient  manner.  ("The  Working  and  Man- 
agement of  an  English  Railway,"  Findlay,  p.  237.) 

[Extraota  from  '*  Bailway  Sates  and  Government  Control,*'  Kirtman.  1802.] 

The  question  of  Government  ownership  and  management  of  railroads  has  not  been 
much  discussed  in  the  United  States.  There  seems  to  be  a  tacit  understanding 
among  practical  men  that  it  would  not  be  desirable.  The  (^vemment  itself  has 
studiously  discouraged  such  reference.  ('' Railway  Rates  and  Government  Control," 
Kirkman,p.236.) 

Governmental  management  lacks  spirit,  alertness,  and  a  desire  to  please,  p.  207. 
*  *  *  It  is  nowhere  the  equal  of  private  effort,  p.  209.  *  *  *  Its  effect  is  to 
retard  improvements,  to  prevent  new  enterprises,  to  lessen  the  interest  of  owner  and 
manager  in  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  people,  p. 217.  *  *  *  It  is  made 
up  of  about  eoual  parts  of  business  and  politics,  trade  and  theory,  firankuess  and 
evasion,  knowledge  and  ignorance,  industry  and  sloth,  p.  223.  *  *  *  It  is  prac- 
ticed more  or  less  in  many  countries,  not  because  the  people  thought  it  the  best 
way,  but  because  government  aid  was  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  bnild  the 
roads,  p.  224.     {**  Railway  Rates  and  Government  Control,"  Kirkman.) 

The  highest  good  that  can  attach  to  government  intervention  in  a  country  whose 
people  possess  commercial  spirit  or  enterprise  is  to  be  found  in  a  wisely  eaperriaing 
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body,  such  as  the  board  of  trade  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States.  (P.  232,  note.)  ('<  Railway  Rates  and  Government 
Control,"  Kirkman.) 

In  no  instance  has  state  ownership  of  railroads  answered  the  expectation  of  those 
who  adYocated  it  from  a  belief  that  rates  would  be  cheapened  and  facilities  bettered 
thereby.     ("Railway  Rates  and  Goyernment  Control,''  Kirkman.  p.  235.) 

The  author  of  oiur  interstate  commerce  act  (Hon.  Shelby  M.  Callom)  found  Gov- 
ernment ownership  and  management  of  railroads  in  Germany  anything  but  agree- 
able. He  discovered  that  it  greatly  increased  the  number  of  employ^  and  sur- 
rounded the  service  with  tedious  and  harassing  regulations.  (''Railway  Rates  aud 
Government  Control,"  Kirkman,  p.  250,  note.) 

There  is  [said  he]  at  each  station  a  small  army  of  uniformed  employtewho  make 
more  fuss  about  the  arrival  or  departure  of  a  train  than  one  sees  in  a  year's  travel 
in  the  United  States.  If  American  railroads  were  to  employ  such  a  number  of  men, 
and  pay  them  the  current  American  rates  of  wages,  the  lines  could  not  earn  enough 
to  pay  them  if  traffic  rates  were  doubled.  *  *  *  In  Germany  all  is  fuss  and 
feathers.  Every  railway  employ^  is  a  Government  official,  and  there  is  enough  red 
tape  to  weary  an  American.  (Chicago  Post,  Sex)tember  24, 1891.)  (''  Railway  Ratea 
and  OoYemment  Control,"  Kirkman,  p.  250.) 

[  Extracts  firom  "  Railway  Secrecy  and  Tmsts,"  Bonham,  1800.] 

But  the  power  of  the  state  must  be  clearly  confined  to  supervision  and  control, 
and  must  involve  no  kind  of  state  ownership  or  interest  for  profits.  ('^Railway 
Secrecy  and  Trusts,"  Bonham,  p.  87.) 

In  the  end,  the  essential  function  of  a  free  government  is  restricted  to  the  guard- 
ianship of  political  and  industrial  equality,  and  this  guardianship  necessarily 
involves  judicial  and  impartial  relations  to  the  subject-matter  of  control.  (^'Rail- 
wav  Secrecy  and  Trusts,"  Bonham,  p.  87.) 

The  government  ean  never  secure  a  free  field  for  competition  to  all  the  citizens 
where  it  is  not  disinterested.  As  well  might  we  expect  a  judge  to  decide  equally 
and  fairly  between  litigants,  where  that  judge  is  an  interested  party,  as  to  expect 
a  government  to  preserve  industrial  equality  where  its  interests  are  involved  tin  a 
participant  in  profits.  This  principle  does  not  preclude  government  ownership 
where  industrial  competition  is  not  a  factor.  The  government  may  own  a  navy 
without  impairing  the  principle.  Such  ownership  is  not  for  profit.  It  may  own 
and  conduct  a  post-office;  this  is  for  convenience  and  without  profit.  For  the  like 
reason  it  may  own  and  conduct  an  exclusive  telegraph  system.  It  has  been  the 
owner  of  vast  untenanted  lands  in  the  West.  They  have  never  been  dealt  with  as 
a  private  owner  deals  with  his  own  property*  (''Railway  Secrecy  and  Trusts," 
Bonham,  p.  88.) 

[Bxtracta  from  the  "  Report  on  the  RelatioiiB  of  tiie  GovemmeDte  of  the  nations  of  Weatem  Barope 

to  the  Bailwaya/'  by  Simon  Sterne,  1887.] 

Personal  and  preferential  rates  have  been  so  completely  eliminated  from  railway 
tariffs  in  civilized  European  states  that  it  may  be  said  that  substantially  they  no 
longer  exist  (p.  42). 

In  one  particular,  however,  the  European  governments  have  been  more  just  to  the 
railway  companies  and  more  oonservative  of  their  interests  than  we  have  been  in 
tins  country.  They  have  coupled  supervision  and  control  with  the  recognition  of 
the  right  to  the  undivided  occupancy  of  a  field,  and  have  prevented  the  mere  dupli- 
eation  of  railways  not  called  for  by  public  neceiisity,  and  which  had  and  have  their 
origin  solely  in  the  desire  to  divide  a  profitable  field  with  another  railway.  (Sterne's 
Report,  pp.  42  and  43.) 

This  report  refers  to  the  danger  there  will  be  in  Government  owner- 
ship of  the  railways  in  the  United  States  from  the  patronage  attending 
the  large  personnel  ^nployed  in  railway  enterprises. 

The  inference  is  drawn  therefrom  that  for  any  government  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  officials  of  which  are  elective  and  their  tenure  of  office  dependent  largely 
upon  the  popular  will,  either  the  ownership  of  railways  or  their  very  effectual  con- 
tool  by  a  central  authority  would  so  add  to  the  power  and  patronage  of  any  politi- 
cal party  in  office  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  displace  it,  and  would  therefore  be  a 
menace  to  our  form  of  government.    (Sterne's  Report,  p.  43.) 

Moreover,  an  impediment  to  the  aequisition  ultimately  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  the  railways  of  the  country  exists  in  the  nature  of  our  institutions 
themselves,  insomuch  as  no  constitutional  power  exists  on  the  psfft  of  the  QeuAcsJL 
Govemment  to  acquire  these  railroads,    (Sterne's  B.epoit,  ^.  4\^.^ 
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[EztTMU  from  "  The  BftUrosd  QaMtton,"  LanmbM.  1898.] 

The  experiment  of  State  ownetBhip  Mid  mAoaffemeDt  of  railroads  has  hmea  longest 
tried  in  Belgium,  and  with  the  beet  result*.  With  an  excellent  eervice  the  rates  of 
the  Belginm  State  roads  are  the  lowest  in  Europe.  Their  flrsi-claaa  passenger  tarifiii 
are,  next  to  the  zone  tariff  recently  adopted  on  the  State  roads  of  Hnagaif*  the 
lowest  in  the  world,  and  are,  for  the  same  distance,  lower  than  those  of  ^murissa 
roads.     ("  The  Railroad  Question,"  Larrabee,  p.  409.) 

In  France  and  Prussia  the  State  service  is  superior  to  that  of  the  priYaU  oom- 
panics.     C*  The  Railroad  Question,"  Larrabee,  pp.  409  and  410.) 

Ex-Governor  Larrabee,  in  this  work,  also  points  to  the  demoralizingmflnenee  in 
case  of  Government  ownership  of  railroad  employ^  in  politics.  (''The  Railroad 
Question,"  Larrabee,  p.  412.) 

Mr.  T.  B.  Blackstone,  president  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  Company, 
declares  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of  roads  on  the  ground  that  by  this 
means  the  railroads  could  dispose  of  their  property  to  the  Government  at  a  pries 
representing  several  times  their  original  cost,  or  several  times  the  coai  of  dnpli- 
cation.     ("The  Railroad  Question,"  Larrabee,  p.  413.) 

[EztrsoU  ftom  **Bailrosd  TrantporUtion,"  Hsdley,  1803.1 

In  judging  the  railroad  policy  of  Belgium  by  its  results,  all  must  nnlte  in  admit- 
ting that  they  are  in  many  respects  extraordinarily  good.  What  their  average  rates 
are,  we  have  already  seen.  The  passenger  rates  are  lower  than  anwhere  else  in  the 
world,  except,  jierhaps,  on  some  East  Indian  railroads.  The  freight  rates  are  mnth 
lower  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  Nominally,  they  are  about  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States.  Practically,  they  are  lower  for  almost  any  given  service,  because 
Belgium  does  not  have  the  enormous  long-distanee  traffic  which  brings  down  the 
average  in  the  United  States.     ('*  Railroad  Transportation,"  Hadley,  p.  216.) 

While  not  withholding  the  freest  praise  frx>m  the  Belgium  system,  we  may  fairly 
ascribe  much  of  its  success  to  other  causes  than  enlightened  State  management,  or 
deliberate  public  policy.     ('' Railroad  Transportation, '  Hadley,  p.  218.) 

There  is  a  strong  popular  feeling,  to  a  large  extent  unsuspected  bv  those  ia 
authority,  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of  railroads  as  a  system.  No  one  csa 
have  much  to  do  with  the  more  thoughtful  workingmen  without  finding  how  strong 
that  feeling  is,  and  what  hopes  are  based  upon  it.  The  fact  t^at  the  question  is  not 
more  under  discussion  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  forces  are  at  work  which 
may  prove  all  but  revolutionary  when  the  qncHtion  actuaUy  does  aome  np  ondsr 
discussion.  If  it  be  true  that  Government  railroad  owneFship  wonld  ba  a  most 
serious  political  misfortune  for  the  United  States,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
danger  with  our  eyes  open.  Unless  we  are  able  to  faoe  it  intelligently,  and  to  show 
reason  for  our  action,  the  widespread  feeling  in  its  favor  will  prove  too  strong  for 
ns.  It  may  not  come  for  many  years :  but  the  lessons  of  the  Granger  movement 
show  plainly  enough  what  forces  will  ue  behind  it  when  it  does  oome.  ('*  Railroad 
Transportation,"  Hadley,  p.  258.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  people  of  England,  prond  of  their  commercial  ability  and  Jealous  of  their 
eoromercial  liberties,  spurn  the  idea  of  governmental  ownerahip  or  managemeat 
of  the  railroads.     ( Joseph  Nimmo,  jr. ) 

If  ever  American  social  ideas  be  ripe  for  the  ownership  and  operation  of  railwars 

!by  the  State,  then  it  will  be  time  for  a  change  of  policy ;  at  present  the  ideas  of  the 
Republic  are  not  compatible  with  State  socialism  as  applied  to  railways.  If  the 
United  States  will  do  justice  between  them  and  the  people,  it  will  do  all  that  society 
expects  for  awhile.     C*  The  Union  Pacific  Railway,"  Davis,  1894.) 

The  zone  tariff  systems  of  Hungary  and  Austria  constitute  the  most  important 
reform  of  modem  times  in  the  admiuistration  of  the  passenger  traffic  by  railway. 
It  was  inaugurated  ia  1889,  and  its  object  was  to  encourage  long-distance  travel 
between  the  capital  and  the  provinces,  the  theory  being  that  the  increased  volume 
of  travel  would  fully  compensate  for  the  lower  charges  to  individuals.  Each  rail- 
way  is  divided  into  sections  called  zones,  and  all  the  railways  of  Hungary  have  a 
common  center  at  Budapesth.  The  zonos  are  established  to  and  from  that  center. 
Passenger  rates  are  fixed,  not  per  mile  or  per  kilometer,  bat  at  so  maeh  per  sone, 
the  charge  for  every  fraction  of  a  zone  being  the  same  as  for  a  iVill  aone,  tnns  bear- 
ing some  analogy  to  the  practice  of  grouping  rates  in  freight  traffic.  As  each  aooe 
constantly  increases  in  length  over  tnat  immediately  preceding  it.  the  effect  of  the 
system  is  evidently  a  constantly  diminishing  rate  per  mile  or  per  kilometer  in  pro- 
portion to  distance  traveled.  (''Railroad  Regulation  in  Foreign  Countries,"  appen- 
dix to  Fourth  Annual  Rep.,  I.  C.  C,  p.  334,  et  ingi.) 
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Regnlation  through  Stat«  ownenhip  has  been  praotioally  onknown  in  the  United 
States.  It  la  of  foreim  origin  and  is  foreign  to  the  character  of  our  Institutions. 
The  time  may  come  whfcn  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  forced  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  placing  the  railways  of  the  country  completely  under  the  control 
of  the  General  €k>vemmenty  as  the  postal  serrioe  is,  and  as  many  believe  the  tele- 
graph service  should  be.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  surest  method  of  securing  the 
highest  perfection  and  greatest  efficiency  of  the  railroad  system  in  its  entirety,  and 
the  best  method  of  making  it  an  harmonious  whole  in  its  operation  and  of  bringing 
about  that  uniformity  and  stability  of  rates  which  is  the  greatest  need  of  trade  and 
commerce.  But  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  giving  of  such  vast  addi« 
tional  power  to  the  Government  will  always  prove  a  formidable  oarrier  to  the  adop- 
tion 01  such  a  policy,  and  this  committee  sees  no  necessity  for  considering  its  advan- 
tages or  disadvanti^g[es  until  other  methods  of  regulation  more  American  in  spirit 
have  at  least  been  ^iven  a  trial  and  have  proved  unsatisfactory.  Nor  is  it  deemed 
important  to  investigate  in  detail  the  experience  of  those  European  nations  In  which 
the  policy  of  state  ownership  or  management  in  one  form  or  another  has  prevailed. 
(The  report  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  1S86.) 

The  difference  between  American  and  foreign  railways  is  very  great,  and  the 
advantaf^  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  American  railroad.  The  English  is  better  than 
the  continental  railway  and  more  progressive,  and  the  reason  seems  to  be  in  state 
ownership.  The  nearer  yon  get  to  governmental  proprietorship  in  the  lines  the 
more  uncomfortable  and  old-rogy  and  nonprogressive  they  remain.  (Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  Railway  Review,  1887,  p.  668.) 

In  my  Judgment  there  is  no  adequate  necessity  for  our  country  to  try  that  which 
I  think  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment  of  the  Government  in  assuming  the  enor- 
mous burden  of  debt  wnieh  the  acquisition  of  all  the  railroads  would  involve,  and 
to  engage  in  a  business  that  requires  a  force  of  nearly  1,000,000  men.  •  •  •  xhe 
necessity  should  be  the  most  extreme  before  such  enormous  power  and  working  force 
should  be  added  to  that  which  the  General  Government  already  has.  *  *  *  As  a 
general  proposition  rates  are  low.  •  *  •  Regulation  under  the  law,  State  and 
n.'\tional,  is  working  out  its  designed  result  in  correcting  evils  that  had  crept  into 
railroad  administration.  *  *  *  In  a  word,  without  stating  further  reasons,  I  do 
not  believe  that  transportation  by  eommon  carriers,  or  the  interests  of  commerce, 
will  be  improved  by  Government  ownership  and  operation  of  railroads.  The  rail- 
roads themselves,  as  artificial  persons,  would  undoubtedly  be  benefited  in  a  minority 
of  cases  by  Government  assumption,  but  I  would  not  take  the  risk  of  it.  (Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioner  Veasey :  Interview  in  the  Washington  Star,  July  21, 1894.) 

[Bztnets  ftom  **  The  People  and  The  Bailwaye,"  1888,  Morgan.] 

The  railroads  are  tyrants,  they  dominate  this  public,  they  purchase  legislators, 
eormpt  Judiciaries,  rule  us  with  a  rod  of  iron,  is  the  popular  cry.  What  is  the 
remedy  f  Why,  make  theu  still  stronger,  make  them  the  very  Government  itself." 
(<<  The  PM>ple  and  The  RaUways,''  p.  171.) 

At  present,  utterly  depraved  as  our  ridlways  are,  and  skillful  as  the  high  priced 
legal  talent  they  monopolize,  thev  do,  sometimes,  pay  for  our  baggage  when  they 
amjish  it,  our  eattle  when  they  kill  them,  our  freight  when  they  destroy  or  mislay 
it,  for  onr  legs  and  arms  and  eyes  when  they  maim  us.  I  do  not  know  whether  ail 
this  would  M  done  with  a  greater  or  less  alacrity  under  a  system  of  governmental 
oontroUed  railways.  Bui  I  think  I  do  know  that  the  more  paternal  a  Govemn^ent 
becomes,  it  is  apt  to  take  rather  less  than  more  care  of  the  individual  subject. 
("The  People  and  The  Railways,''  p.  173.) 

.  The  fairest  plan  would  seem  to  be,  if  the  railways  were  to  be  purchased  at  all,  to 
enact  that  when  any  railroad  company  had  paid  its  stockholders  a  certain  agreed 
dividend  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  then  the  Government  should  pnrcha»o  its 
entire  line  and  plant,  at  a  raluation  oi  its  stock  based  upon  the  payment  of  suck 
dividends.  If  any  plan  were  practicable,  I  think  this  plan  would  be.  And  if  any 
plan  of  Government  railway  purchase  could  ever  be  just  and  honest  to  the  involun- 
tary venders  I  think  this  one  might  be  made  so.  ("The  People  and  The  Railways/' 
p.  174.) 

pCxtraets  from  **  National  Conaolidatioii  of  Bailwaya,"  1893,  Lewia.] 

A  very  large  part  of  the  soeial  leadership  of  this  country,  instead  of  being  a  con- 
servative foree  against  the  encroachments  of  the  railway  system,  as  in  England,  here 
eauts  its  strength  in  favor  of  that  system.  So  that  consolidations  of  railway  power 
which  might  be  harmless  in  England,  because  counterbalanced  by  the  power  of  the 
nobility,  would  be  terribly  dangerous  in  this  country,  where  the  force  of  wealtb^ 
and  powerful  families  is  directly  opposite,  and  is  oast  mV>  ^^'^  %c,«\!^  ^  >^^t^^^^^i^ 
power.    (*^NatJoDal  Consolidation  of  Railways,"  p.li^."^ 
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Thns,  on  accoant  of  radical  difToreDces  both  in  the  social  organisation  and  in  ih% 
political  constitntion  and  form  of  ^i^oYemmcnt,  a  world-wide  differenoe  exists  in  the 
effect  which  the  same  consolidation  of  railway  power  under  private  ownenhip 
would  exert  in  this  country  and  in  England.  That  which  might  be  there  stn 
would  be  hero  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  in  the  end  practically  subyersive  of  our 
republican  form  of  government.     (''National  Consolidation  of  Railways,*  p.  148.) 

if  the  National  Gorernment  should  buy  up  the  roads,  while  nominally  it  would 
own  them,  in  fact  the  ownership  would  be  in  the  individuals  and  institutions  fiir- 
nishing  the  money  to  buy  the  bonds  which  the  Groyemment  must  issue  to  purchaaa 
the  roads.  Nor  is  governmental  control  necessarily  the  best  method  of  managing 
the  railroads.  It  might  be  the  worst  possible  method  if  under  the  control  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  uuHcrupuious  coterie  of  politiciaus.  In  such  a  case  neither  property  nor 
business  interests  nor  commercial  or  political  liberty  would  be  safe.  ('*  National 
Consolidation  of  Railways/'  p.  207.) 

The  objection  to  governmental  control  on  the  ground  of  danger  in  our  political 
affairs  is'  not  obviated  by  permitting  this  control  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
private  citizens.  In  fact,  carefully  analyzed,  the  objection  will  be  seen  to  be  based 
on  the  power  which  00  vast  an  aggregate  of  wealth  in  one  line  of  basiness,  capable 
of  being  so  easily  oontroUed  toward  one  object;  inevitably  oreatea.  {**  National 
Consolidation  of  Railways/'  p.  253. ) 

And  in  reply  to  the  point  made  against  Government  ownership,  that  the  railroad 
system  would  exercise  too  great  an  influence  in  our  politics,  I  answer  that  the  rail- 
roads now  exercise  a  moM  dangeroos  and  often  corrupt  influence  in  our  politioS| 
both  State  and  national.     ("  National  Consolidation  of  Railways,"  p.  260.) 

In  every  State  of  the  Union  railroad  influence  is  powerfhl,  if  not  dominant,  in  its 
politics,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  if  the  Government  should  purchase  the  rail- 
roads their  influence  in  x>olitic8  wonld  be  any  greater  ihan  it  is  now.  TIm  tOBcen- 
tration  of  this  influence,  however,  in  national  politics,  with  IIm  rast  power  which 
BO  great  a  number  of  office  holders  would  exert  m  a  national  canvass,  would  make 
this  influence  exceedingly  dangerous.  ('^National  Consolidation  of  Railways,' 
p.  267.) 


[An  eziraot  fhnn  "National  Bailways:  Aa  Arj^ment  for  State  Porohaaa,**  by  Jamea  Hole,  108S, 

(English).] 

As  governments  improve,  more  publie  work  can  be  intrusted  to  tiiem,  and  they 
in  turn  are  improved  by  it.  The  process  is  gradual.  Tlras  it  happens  thai  indi- 
yiduals  make  a  highway  or  a  bridge  at  tiieir  own  cost,  and  as  recompense  ekarge  a 
toll.  In  time  this  is  found  to  be  an  uncertain,  slow,  and  eosUy  process,  and  the 
community  makes  its  own  roads  and  bridges.  The  post-offioe  was  atorted  as  a 
private  enterprise,  and  if  it  had  remained  one  it  would  never  have  reached  its 
present  magniflceni  development.  The  telegraphs  have  followed  this  example. 
The  adaptation  of  it,  the  teluphone^  will  do  the  same.  Qas,  water  supply,  tram- 
ways, are  falling  under  municipal  ownership.  Electric  lighting  is  now  in  tiie  pri- 
vate, or  company  enterprise  stage,  but  the  examples  oi  Bradford  and  Si.  Pancras 
(about  to  be  followed  in  other  places)  show  that  this,  too,  is  likely  tp  fall  withia 
the  sphere  of  municipal  government.  And  when  these  pnblio  impcoyements  ars 
taken  out  of  private  ownership,  those  who  led  the  way  shonld  be  Justly,  eiyen  Uber- 
aUy,  compensated. 

So,  too,  railways  faXi  under  the  class  of  things  that  the  stale  ongbi  to  own  in  the 
publio  interest.  It  is  admitted  thai  private  enterprise  originated  and  perfissted 
them,  that  it  found  the  capital  and  energy  to  spread  them  ever  tiie  ooontry.  The 
fair  presumption,  however,  is  thai  railrcMMis,  like  aH  other  roads,  shonld  be  nndsr 
public  authority,  and  this  is  conflrmed  by  practical  expeiiemee.  Ib  odiar  werd^ 
that  to  secure  the  full  advantages  of  which  the  railway  aysieai  m  capable  ii  shoalA 
be  in  the  ownership  of  the  s&te,  as  the  trustee  of  the  public,  ('*  National  Rail- 
ways/' pp.  10, 11.) 
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